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12  H.P.  on  Draw  Bar 


Leads  the  Field  in  Low  Cost  of  Plowing 

IN  a  hard  test  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  tractor  established  the  record  for  low  fuel  consumption  and 
low  cost  of  plowing.    Its  nearest  competitor  was  21%  higher. 

Standing  alone  the  results  of  this  test  would  mean  little.    So  frequently  are  these  performance 
records  repeated,  however,  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  standard. 

Happy  Farmer 

TRACTOR 


It  ha.s  a  remarkable  kerosene  motor  designed  to  permit  quick 
passage  of  the  fuel  mixture  into  the  cylinders  without  conden- 
sation. This  engine  gets  the  last  kick  of  power  out  of  cheap 
coal  oil. 

The  simple  transmission  gears  and  differential  gears,  run- 
ning in  a  hath  of  oil,  waste  least  power  between  motor  and  final 
drive.  This  means  greater  power  on  the  draw -bar.  Still  further 
saving  of  power  is  assured  by  light  weight. 

These  typical  features 'of  efficiency  and  economy  mean  ex- 
ceptional  horsepower  on  the  draw-har  in  relation  to  the  size 


of  the  engine.     Tt  mean-  more  horsepower  for  your  money. 

With  only  3,700  lbs.  weight  it  develops  2,000  lbs.  draw-bar 
pull — pulls  three  14-inch  plow  bottoms  at  an  average  depth  of 
8  inches.  Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  heavy,  cumbersome  tractor 
when  the  light-weight  Happy  Farmer  will  do  the  work?  And 
it  will  do  it  at  the  low  first  cost  and  low  maintenance  cost  of  a 
light  tractor. 

Our  illustrated  literature  gives  full  particulars  of  the  Happy 
Farmer  Tractor's  advantages.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


The    Renfrew    Machinery   Company,    Limited,    "Zfwtlt:  Renfrew,  Ontario 

Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in  Canada  Eastern  Branch,   Sussex,  N.  B. 

Other  Lines:  Renfrew  Cream  Separator,  Renfrew  Kerosene  Engines,  Renfrew  2,000  lb.  Truck  Scale 
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YOU  can't  satisfy  that  candy- 
craving  with  any  other  gum 
than  Chiclets.  And  Chiclets 
bring  you  the  world's  favorite 
flavor— peppermint,  tempting 
and  refreshing. 


Made  in  Canada  and  sold  everywhere. 


10  Chiclets  for  5  cents 


—an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 
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Avoid  vacation  accidents,  increase 


comfort  and  pleasure 


Double  the  number  of  your  happy 
vacation  hours  with  a  "Liberty"  Daylo 


WE  announce  the  new  Eveready  LIBERTY 
Daylo.  It  is  named  the  "Liberty"  be- 
cause it  leaves  both  hands  free  —  can  be 
clipped  over  your  belt,  or  slipped  over  a 
button.  Get  one  NOW  for  your  vacation — 
two  handsome   styles,  gun  metal   and  full 


nickel,  filled  with  a  long-lived  Eveready 
Tungsten  battery  No.  703.  The  ideal  light 
for  all  out-door  people. 

Eveready  dealers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
demonstrating  this  new  Daylo  NOW,  the  best 
all-round  light  Eveready  has  ever  produced! 


Ready  to  hang  on  your  belt ;  the 
hinged  belt  clip  in  position. 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Company,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Ready  to  hang  c  a  burton 
cr  hook 
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Carhartfs 

Overalls 

My  Carhartt  Overalls 

are  made  for  hard  service 


You  have  only  to  examine  them  to  find 
that  out.  Every  seam  is  double  stitched, 
every  button  is  riveted,  while  points  where 
the  strain  is  hardest  are  reinforced  to  pre- 
vent tearing  or  ripping.  Special  features 
worth  noticing  are  the  angular  rule  pocket, 
the  swing  pocket  to  keep  tools  and  pencils 
in  place  when  you  bend  over,  lined  watch 
pocket,  and  an  extra  rule  pocket  on  the 
right  leg.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  way 
your  Carhartt's  will  wear  and  wear  and 
wear.  You'll  say  when  the  time  comes  to 
discard  them  —  and  you  may  depend  upon 
It  that  won't  be  for  a  good  while  —  "Well 
those  Carhartt's  certainly  don't  owe  me 
anything."  My  Carhartt  overalls,  allovers 
and  gloves  are  readily  identified  by  the 
car-heart  button. 


President 

Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto    Montreal     Winnipeg    Vancouver 


In  Position 

SUPER  SPARK 

Formotorcars,  tractors, sta- 
tionary and  marineengines. 
more  engine  missing 
more  new  plugs 
more  cleaning  plugs 
more  carbonized  plugs 
Anyone  can  put  them  on. 
Approved     b  y    university 
engineers  and  motorists. 
$2.25  each  ;  $9  for  set  of  4. 
Super  Spark  Co.  of  Canada 
32  Simcot  St.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
This  ad  and  $1.60  entitles 
you  to  one  Super  Spark. 


Eastern    Distributor:    Vlit    Mfg.    Co., 

223   McGill   St.,   Montreal. 

Western  Distributor:   Shell  Supply  Co., 

509    McGreevy    Bldg.,    Winnipeg. 

Exclusive     representatives    wanted    for 

counties    and   townships. 


95  to  125 

Miles  on 
a  Gallon 

_  of  Gasoline! 

The  Shaw  Motorbicycle 

A  high-grade,  easy  running,  speedy 

motorbicycle  of  dependable  power  at  a  saving: 
of  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  actual  money. 
Equipped  with  2%  H-P  Motor,  famous  Breeze 
carburetor,  high  tension  magneto.  Automatic 
lubrication.  Chain  drive.  Simple,  efficient 
control  at  all  times.  Thousands  in  use. 
Writ*  today  for  prices  and  terms,  also  about 
the  Shaw  Attachment — fits  any  old  bike. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D*pt.    187       Calesburg,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 
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Cover    Your   Roof 
with 

"LONGLIFE" 
ASPHALT 
ROOFING 

LONGLIFE    can    be    easily 

and  quickly  applied.  It's 
fire,  weather,  and  wear  re- 
sisting. Made  in  1,  2,  and  3 
ply. 

LONGLIFE       lives       long. 

stands    the    wear,    and    pays 

for  itself  by  giving  absolute 

protection. 

Write       to-day       for       free 

samples  and  prices  to 

A.   R.  LUNDY 

257  King  St.  W.,      TORONTO 


Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
SEMI-MONTHLY 


Five  Cents  a  Word — Per  Insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

pOR  SALE— 50  ACRES  POULTRY  AND 
dairy  farm,  in  Northumberland  Co., 
Ont.  ;  frame  house,  bank  barn,  concrete 
silo,  poultry  houses,  incubator  cellar,  etc. 
For  full  particulars  write  Box  31,  Farmers' 
Magazine. 


YORKSHIRE    PIGS    FOR    SALE 

A    FEW  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,  SIX  WEEKS 
old,  for  sale.     Good  9tram  and  pedigree 
given.     E.   L.   Chapman,   Whitby,   Ont. 

R.M.D. 


FARMS    FOR   SALE 

$1250  D0WN  SECURES  173  ACRES— 
*r  v  Pair  horses  and  6  Holstein  cows, 

poultry,  wagons,  long  list  tools,  etc. ;  2 
miles  hustling  RR  town ;  100  acres  ma- 
chine-worked fields,  50  acres  wire-fenced 
pasture,  23  acres  wood,  timber,  fruit ;  new- 
ly remodelled  7-room  house ;  almost  new 
70-ft.  basement  barn,  painted,  alone  worth 
$2,000 ;  owner  retiring  sacrifices  for  quick 
sale;  $2,850  gets  all.  easy  terms.  Details 
page  35  Catalog  Bargains  19  States,  copy 
free.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  752H,  Ellicott 
Square    Bldg.,    Buffalo.  (Jujy  1) 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,    Vancouver,    B.C.      (Nov.    15,    19) 


SPRAYERS 

AGENTS— MASON  SOLD  18  SPRAYERS 
■'*  and  Autowashers  one  Saturday  ;  profits 
$2.50  each ;  square  deal ;  particulars  free. 
Rusler    Company,    Johnstown,    Ohio. 

(July    15-19) 
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Investments  6  Insurance 

For  the  Farmer 

Buying  Victory  Bonds 


'"PHE  floating  of  the  domestic  loans*  in 
-*•  Canada  on  the  part  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  has  been  a  good 
thing  from  the  farmer's  standpoint.  It 
has  enabled  him  to  invest  his  money  in 
a  sure  investment  with  definite  returns 
and  has  taught  him  the  value  of  bonds 
as  an  investment.  Now  that  he  is 
drawing  his  semi-annual  dividends  or 
interest  by  using  the  coupons  he  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  more  fully  the 
real  value  attached  to  this  form  of  in- 
vestment. 

He  has  also  seen  that  bonds  can  in- 
crease in  value.  He  has  watched  the 
markets  recently  and  has  seen  that  the 
Victory  bonds  have  advanced  in  price 
until  some  of  them  are  worth  from 
$5.00  to  $7.00  more  than  he  paid  for 
them.  He  knows  also  that  these  bonds 
are  readily  saleable  and  if  he  needs  any 
ready  money  at  any  time  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  sell  these  bonds  to  the  invest- 
ment brokers  and  he  has  the  money  at 
his  demand  just  the  same  as  if  the 
money  had  been  invested  in  the  local 
bank. 

Current  events  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  average  investor  is  a  very 
poor  judge  of  the  safety  of  his  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
farmers  who  are  largely  removed  from 
the  financial  centres  and  who  do  not 
follow  investment  matters  very  closely 
would  be  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  nature  of  the  commercial  and  fin- 
ancial companies  to  whom  they  look  for 
the  handling  of  their  money.  Too  many 
farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  in- 
vesting in  securities  that  promise  a  high 
interest  return,  paying  little  regards  to 
the  safety  of  the  concern.  To  the 
shrewd  farmer  the  question  of  safety 
should  be  of  first  consideration.  He 
has  had  to  work  too  hard  for  his  money, 
to  throw  it  away  in  any  unprofitable 
venture  and  if  he  is  depending  upon 
this  interest  for  takine  care  of  his 
family  and  himself  during  his  old  age 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  he  use 
the  utmost  precaution  in  investing  his 
money  in  safety  first  concerns.  In  this 
regard  the  Government  loans  are  the 
ideal  places  for  such  investment.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  great  many 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  it, 
and  have  invested  heavily  in  both  Vic- 
tory loans.  It  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  another  one  this  fall  for  re-construc- 
tion purposes  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  doubtless  many  farmers  will 
invest  their  surplus  earnings  this  year. 


Treating    Grain    for    Smut 

Mrs.  C.  McM.,  Nova  Scotia.— How  would 
you  go  about  it  to  treat  oats  and  wheat 
for  smut?     We  had  some  here  last  year. 

Answer.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  your 
grain  is  no  doubt  in  the  ground  by.  this 
time  it  will  be  impossible  to  advise  you 
in  the  matter  this  year.  However,  *.he 
treatment  of  smut  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion. It  also  pays  to  use  it  where  there  is 
much  loss  either  in  wheat  or  oats.  In  or- 
der to  treat  the  grain  spread  it  out  on  the 
floor  or  on  a  canvas  and  sprinkle  it  thor- 
oughly moist  with  a  solution  of  one  pound, 
that  is,  about  a  pint  of  formalin  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  Shovel  over  repeatedly 
while  sprinkling  and  afterwards,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  moisture  evenly.  It  is  very 
important  that  every  kernel  be  tnoro'ughly 
moistened,  that  the  attached  spores  may 
be  killed.  When  thoroughly  and  evenly 
moist  and  not  quite  wet  enough  i.o  pack  in 
the  hand,  the  grain  should  be  shoveled 
into  a  pile  or  clean  bin  and  covered  for  at 
least  two  hours  with  sacks  or  canvas.  The 
wheat  may  then  be  sown  at  once.  In  sow- 
ing, the  seeder  or  drill  must  be  set  to  sow 
somewhat  more  to  the  acre  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  swollen  condition  of  the 
grain.-  If  the  grain  is  to  be  kept  longer 
than  over-night  it  should  be  dried  as  rap- 


idly as  possible  by  spreading  in  a  thin 
layer  where  there  is  a  moderate  circula- 
tion of  air  and  stirred  occasionally  with  a 
rake.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  re- 
inoculation  of  the  treated  seed  with  smut 
in  handling  after  the  treatment  by  using 
sacks  or  bins  that  have   not  been   treated. 


Strength  of  Truss  Beams 

W.  C,  Ontario. — Will  you  kindly  sup- 
ply me  with  information  regarding  the 
strength  of  truss  rods?  I  have  beams  10 
in.  x  10  in.,  26  ft.  long,  supported  by  2% 
in.  rods.  There  is  a  block  behind  each 
post  and  one  between  beam  and  rods. 
What  weight  will  that  beam  thus  sup- 
ported safely  carry?  Again,  would  a  stick 
of  timber,  the  ends  of  which  just  rest  on 
girths,  be  much  strengthened  by  being 
truss-rodded?  I  wish  to  put  several  tons 
of  hay  on  this  mow  floor  and  would  like 
to  be  sure  of  everything  being  safe.  I 
have  always  set  two  or  three  posts  beneath 
some  untrussed  beams,  but  this  year  can- 
not, and  besides  they  were  in  the  way. 

Answer.—  One  truss  rod,  %  in.  diameter, 
held  three  feet  below  the  glider  at  the 
centre,  will  safely  sustain  6,000  lbs.  The 
beam  10  in.  x  10  in.  x  26  ft.  long  will,  if 
made  of  hemlock,  , carry  2,991  lbs.,  allow- 
ing a  factor  of  safety  of  five.  If  the 
beams  are  made  of  spruce  the  load  may 
be  increased  slightly,  and  if  made  of  elm 
or  oak,  increased  considerably.  I  have  as- 
sumed the  sag  in  the  rods  as  being  three 
feet  and  the  wood  as  hemlock.  If  the  sag 
is  less  than  this,  the  load  carried  will  be 
less.  If  more,  the  load  may  be  increased. 
Hemlock  is  about  as  weak  a  wood  as  we 
use,  so  my  figures  are  on  the  safe  side  of 
loading  for  the  beams.  I  would  advise  you 
to  truss  the  beams,  as  4  in.  end  support 
is  quite  safe  if  the  centre  does  not  bend 
down.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to 
spring -the  girths  out  and  allow  the  ends 
of  the  beams  to  slip  off.  Properly  trussed 
with  2  rods  %  in.  diam.,  a  10  in.  x  10  Li. 
x  26  ft.  hemlock  beam  will  safely  sustain 
a  load  of  14,991  lbs.,  or  about  7%  tons. — 
Agricultural   Engineer. 


Legal    Queries 

Mrs.  K.,  Sask. — I  was  a  widow  with  one 
child  and  married  the  second  time.  My 
husband  is  a  farmer.  Wihen  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him  he  told  me  he  had  property 
clear  and  insurance  as  well.  He  has  since 
willed  the  property  and  insurance  away  to 
his  daughter  without  my  knowing  it.  My 
child  and  I  have  worked  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  it  will  take  another  five  before 
we  are  clear.  I  told  him  I  wanted  .some 
provision  for  my  child  in  case  of  anything 
happening  me,  but  he  will  not  do  anything 
except  adopt  her  to  provide  for  her  until 
she  is  twenty-one.  When  he  asked  me  to 
sign  a  mortgage  he  only  had  the  farm  on 
cash  payments,  I  signed  a  paper  at  the 
City  Hall,  the  town  clerk  drawing  it  out. 
Then  he  told  me  it  was  returned.  I  signed 
another  made  out  by  a  magistrate;  that 
came  back.  They  were  both  read  to  me. 
This  also  came  back.  Then  he  took  me  to 
a  town  eleven  miles  away,  where  another 
one  was  drawn  out  but  was  not  read  to  me. 
I  signed  it,  and  it  has  worried  me  since  I 
found  he  had  willed  the  property  away. 
His  daughter  is  married  and  away  from 
home.  Please  tell  me  if  the  Commissioner 
for  Oaths  was  justified  in  making  that 
transfer  without  my  knowing,  the  form 
having  been  scratched  through  where  a 
wife's  signature  should  have  been.  Can  I 
make  the  man  that  holds  the  mortgage 
produce  it  for  me?     Who  holds  the  paper? 

Answer. —  (1)  A  commissioner  for  taking 
affidavits  is  compelled  by  law  to  see  that 
the  person  signing  a  document  thoroughly 
understands  the  contents  and  knows  what 
he  is  signing.  If  you  did  not  know  what 
you  were  signing  and  the  document  was 
not  read  over  and  explained  to  you  before 
you  signed  it,  then  you  can  institute  an 
action  to  have  it  set  aside.  (2)  The  regis- 
trar keeps  one  copy  of  a  registered  mort- 
gage, the  other  copy  is  held  by  the  mort- 
gagee. (3)  You  can  require  the  mortgagee 
to  produce  a  copy  of  the  document  you 
signed.  (4)  A  husband  cannot  convey  away 
his  property  unless  the  wife  signs  barring 
her  dower.  You  have  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  equity  of  all  real  estate  held  by 
your  husband.  . 


THE  BANK'S 

POSITION 


As  at  30th  November,  1918 

Paid-up  Capital      -     -     -      $15,000,000 

15,000,000 


Reserve  Fund 


Loans 
Deposits 
Total  Assets    - 


249,151,984 
353,158,816 
440,310,703 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
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THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Capital  Paid-up 
$14,800,000 


Reserve  Funds 
$15,900,000 


Total  Assets,  $420,000,000 

This  Bank,  with  its  large  resources,  and  its  chain  of  500 
branches  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  a 

COMPLETE    BANKING  SERVICE 
to    the    Canadian    Farmer,    Rancher,    Dairyman,    etc. 

FARMERS' ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 


"An  Anchor  to  Windward" 

"Is  there  any  better  argument  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day  for  the  necessity  to 
business  men  of  "an  anchor  to  windward"  in 
the  shape  of  Life  Insurance  Policies,  which  are 
always  worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar, 
no  matter  when  and  under  what  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances they  become  due?" 

Do  not  forego  this  safe  assurance  for  want  of  a  little  enquiry. 

It  will  be  strange  if  there  is  not  a  Policy  to  precisely  meet  YOUR  need 
amongst  the  many  valuable  Plans  of 

THE  GREAT-WEST  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


Htmd  ORiec.  Toronto 


HE  WAS  PERSUADED 

to  take  out  a  policy  for  $5000.  A  month  later  he  took 
the  "flu."  His  widow  and  child  are  keeping  on  the 
home.     What  a  blessing  that  policy  was. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


STEVENS'  BLOOD,BONE  AND  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 

Analysis:-  2  Ammonia,     6  Phoc.  2  Acid,  Potash.  30  Lime 
Write  (or  price  delivered  to  your  station 

GEORGE  STEVENS  364  Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ontario 
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-at  cut  prices 


SEED  may,  or  may  not,  be  a 
bargain  at  cut  prices.  It  de- 
pends on  the  crop  it  produces. 

Tires  may  be  dear  at  cut  prices. 
It  depends  on  the  mileage  they 
render. 

So  we  do  not  offer  you  Good- 
year Tires  on  a  basis  of  tire  prices. 
We  offer  them  on  a  basis  of  mile- 
age cost.  And  when  you  have  fin- 
ally obtained  the  last  mile  from  a 
Goodyear  Tire,  you  realize  at  just 
how  low  a  cost  mileage  can  be 
bought. 

With  the  giant  resources  at  our 
command  we  could  probably  pro- 
duce a  tire  at  a  little  lower  price 
than  anyone  else.  But  every  passing 
year  more  firmly  convinces  us  that 
better  tires,  efficiently  produced 
and  marketed,  will  give  the  great- 
est value. 


Apparently  motorists  have 
agreed  with  us,  for  they  buy 
more  Goodyear  Tires  than  any 
other  brand. 

Surely  you,  too,  will  not  allow  a  slight 
difference  in  first  cost  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  lowering  operating  cost  for  your 
car,  any  more  than  you  would  allow  the 
price  of  seed  to  ruin  your  crop. 

See  the  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  in  town.  He  is  selling  mileage 
at  cut  prices. 


The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Canada,  Limited 
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My  First  Success  in  Wheat  Selection 


THE  Rosthern  district  lies  between  the  North  and 
South  Saskatchewan  river,  and  is  eminently 
suitable  for  grain  growing  as  well  as  other 
crops,  that  are  grown  in  Western  Canada. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  fibrous  sod  graduating  to  a  choco- 
late loam  subsoil,  deepening  to  a  white  clay  and  sand, 
to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  changing  gradu- 
ally into  sand  to  a  depth  of  anywhere  from  to  15  to  30 
feet  when  water  is  usually  found.  I  consider  this  soil 
an  ideal  one  easily  worked  and  retentive  of  moisture 
when  properly  handled.  Since  I  grew  my  first  crop 
on  this  farm  in  1898  I  have  never  known  a  crop  fail- 
ure even  in  the  driest  years  although  they  have  been 
frozen  or  frosted  or  rust  has  occasionally  affected  the 
field  in  the  early  years.  For  the  first  few  years  I  grew 
Red  Fife  Wheat  as  there  was  at  that  time  no  more 
suitable  variety. 

The  first  cash  I  ever  received  for  my  wheat  was 
when  I  moved  to  Rosthern,  when  the  price  ran  from 
40c  to  60c  per  bushel.  In  some  seasons,  owing  to  the 
grain  being  frozen,  as  low  as  25  to  35c  per  bushel  was 
the  reward. 

Rather  slow  work  in  building  up  a  farm  or  com- 
fortable home,  wasn't  it?  The  prospect  for  a  fine, 
profitable  crop  was  often  cut  down  in  a  single  night  by 
frost  just  before  the  wheat  was  ready  to  be  cut. 

These  circumstances  led  me  to  keep  a  lookout  for  a 
more  suitable  wheat  than  Red  Fife.  It  would  not  be 
an  easy  matter  to  define  just  where  and  when  I 
improved  the  conditions  of  soil  and  seed.  I  was  select- 
ing the  better  and  riper  parts  of  the  field  for  seed,  and 
carefully  cleaning  and  grading  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks  each  season  there  was  al- 
ways that  try-again  spirit  and  somewhere  in  1904  I 
received  a  10-lb.  lot  of  Western  Wheat  from  the  Cen- 
tral Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa.  This  wheat  was 
seeded  on  a  nice  clean  piece  of  well-worked,  summer- 
fallowed  land,  and  I  can  still  recall  the  delight  in 
watching  this  wheat  grow.  At  harvest  time  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  bind  the  nice,  clean,  shapely  sheaves.  The 
field  was  60  bushels  per  acre  from  this  small  field — 
and  thus  a  nice  increase  of  seed  was  secured  for  a 
larger  field  the  following  season.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  this  variety  and  al- 
though it  was  a  bearded  wheat  the  most  important 
point  was  in  its  early  maturing  character.  I  began 
to  pick  out  some  of  the  largest  heads  and  to  sow  the 
seed  in  odd  corners  of  the  garden,  without  any  defin- 
ite method  of  seed  selection  other  than  that  of  experi- 
ment. Naturally  I  began  to  realize  that  here  was 
something  worth  while,  and  a  prospect  of  growing  a 
wheat  that  in  season  would  ripen  before  a  frost  could 
seriously  injure  it. 

The  finest  Preston  wheat  I  had  was  not  true  to  type ; 
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it  was  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  chaff  and  either 
contained  white  or  red  grains.  I  grew  this  wheat  until 
1907  when  I  had  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association  asking  me  to 
take  up  the  work  of  selection,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Association.  The  printed  matter  he  sent  me  de- 
scribing this  work  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities 
of  systematic  seed  selection.  I  became  associated  and 
began  the  first  work  that  season  of  selecting  the  best 
head  of  wheat  sufficient  to  seed  a  small  plot  the  fol- 
lowing season.  In  1910  I  became  a  full  member  and 
my  hand-selected  seed  that  year  was  eligible  for 
registration. 

From  the  mixture  I  had  evolved  a  pure  line  all-white 
chaff  with  red  wheat.  This  work  took  me  all  winter 
to  get  it  to  that  state.  I  had  found  that  the  color  of 
the  chaff  as  well  as  the  grain  was  a  constant  character. 
A  white  chaff  wheat  reproduced  white  chaff  and  the 
same  with  the  brown  chaff,  but  some  of  these  had 
either  white  or  red  grains.  All  the  white-chaffed  sel- 
ections were  rubbed  out,  a  single  head  at  a  time,  and 
the  ones  that  had  red  kernels  were  saved.  Those  that 
had  white  were  discarded,  By  this  means  I  secured  a 
pure  line  and  had  sufficient  seed  to  sow  a  small  plot! 
And  henceforward  my  Preston  was  true  to  type. 

Finds  Out  Bobs 

About  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  an  Aus- 
tralian wheat  named  Bobs — a  white  early  wheat.  I 
secured  two  five-pound  samples  from  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa  and  Indian  Head.  This  ten  pounds 
cf  wheat  I  seeded  on  well-prepared  ground  and  secured 
a  field  of  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
this  was  the  same  field  in  which  I  secured  the  yields 
from  my  first  ten  pounds  of  Preston  wheat,  but  it 
ripened  earlier  than  even  the  Preston  wheat.  I  soon 
recognized  its  good  qualities  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects. It  had  a  strong  upright  straw,  was  beardless, 
in  fact  it  is  the  only  wheat  entirely  free  from  any 
sign  of  beards  or  awns.  It  had  large,  well-filled 
grains,  but  they  were  yellow  in  color. 

Gets  Into  Marquis 

I  was  now  growing  Red  Fife,  Preston  and  Bobs 
wheat.  In  1910  I  secured  a  small  sample  of  one  of 
Dr.  Chas.  Saunders'  wheat  selections  from  Red  Fife, 
known  as  the  Early  Red  Fife.  I  grew  this  wheat  until 
1914,  when  I  dropped  growing  it  as  well  as  Preston 
wheat.  In  1911  I  secured  a  sample  of  Marquis  wheat 
from  Dr.  Chas.  Saunders  and  the  field  from  this 
wheat  yielded  80    2/3  bushels  per  acre. 

I  also  had  a  small  sample  from  the  Rosthern  Experi- 
mental Farm  that  gave  a  high  yield  and  a  small 
quantity    I   bought   from   the   Steel    Briggs   Co.      An 


Heads  of  Red  Bobs  photographed   from   different  angles. 


Kitchener    wheat,    hand   selected    plot,    1913. 


Marquis  wheat  yielding  80  2-3  bushels  per  acre.      An  exhibit  from 
this    field    won    $1,000    in   gold   at   New   York    Land   Show,    1911. 


Field  selected  Kitchener  wheat   yielding  80  bushels  per  acre,   1915. 
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exhibit  of  this  wheat  that  season,  se^t  to  the  New 
York  Land  Show  was  awarded  the  Shaughnessy  Prize 
of  $1,000.00  in  gold.  Marquis  .wheat  sprang  into  popu- 
larity at  once  and  is  still  the  leading  sort  now  grown 
even  in  Ontario  where  it  has  become  famous.  It  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  discontinued  growing  my 
improved  strain  of  Preston  wheat  as  it  was  the  first 
wheat  in  which  I  had  made  any  decided  improvement 
Joy  selection.  It  is  still  offered  for  seed  by  some  grow- 
.ers  as  Wheeler's  Improved  Preston  and  is  preferred 
by  these  growers  to  other  varieties. 

But  there  is  no  standing  still  in  crop  improvement 
and  no  matter  how  one  variety  may  excel,  some  other 
more  valuable  sort  will  take  its  place  or  some  improve- 
ment may  be  made  on  existing  varieties. 

Develop   a   Pure  Type   of   Marquis 

Marquis  wheat  was  not  true  to  type  when  first  sent 
out,  but  gave  off  a  number  of  variations  of  the  type. 
In  fact  at  one  time  I  had  some  thirty  of  these  varia- 
tions in  my  trial  plots.     All  the  selections  excepting 


one  made  in  1911  has  broken  up  more  or  less.  This 
one  selection  of  the  original  Marquis  has  been  confined 
each  season  to  small  plots,  and  has  proven  to  be  true 
to  type,  or  in  other  words,  a  pure  line  descended  from 
that  one  single  head  selection  made  in  1911. 

Another  selection  made  in  1911  in  the  plot  of 
Marquis  wheat  is  now  known  as  Kitchener  wheat. 
While  this  selection  was  kept  under  trial  each  season 
I  called  it  Squarehead  as  the  head  end  plant  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  Marquis  type.  When  I  found  it 
growing  in  the  plot  of  Marquis  I  noted  that  it  had 
distinct  characteristics  and  it  was  kept  confined  to 
a  small  plot  each  season. 

In  1915  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  field  plot 
and  under  field  conditions  showed  up  well.  In  October 
1916,  I  entered  an  exhibit  of  this  wheat  at  the  Inter- 
national Soil  Products  Exposition  held  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  it  was  awarded  the  highest  award,  secur- 
ing the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  wheat. 

At  the  present  it  is  known  as  Kitchener  and  in  1917 
was  sent  out  in  small  quantities  throughout  parts  of 
the   Prairie   Provinces,   as  well   as  in  Montreal,  with 


good  results.  Speaking  personally  for  myself  I  would 
prefer  to  grow  this  wheat  for  commercial  purposes  in 
preference  to  Marquis  wheat. 

A  small  field  of  hand-selected  wheat  of  this  variety 
in  1915  gave  a  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a 
distinct  sort  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  wheats 
that  I  have  so  far  originated  by  selection.  It  doss  not 
break  up  into  any  other  form  as  do  other  wheats, 
having  a  square  solid  head  with  a  heavy  tip.  In 
abnormal  seasons  it  shows  a  decided  blunt  tip  although 
the  grains  are  full  and  phimp,  grown  jn  isolated 
places.  Where  it  has  an  excess  of  plant  food  and 
moisture  there  will  be  a  heavy  club  type  to  the  head, 
but  grown  normally  in  the  field  under  normal  condi- 
tions the  head  is  longer,  and  does  not  show  an  exagger- 
ated tip  of  the  head.  The  grains  are  large  for  wheat, 
well-filled  out  and  smooth,  more  so  than  is  found  in 
any  of  the  wheats  we  grow  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
While  I  have  a  number  of  other  wheats  that  have 
originated  by  selection  in  the  field,  Kitchener  and  Red 
Bobs  are  two  of  the  best  sorts  that  may  be  found 
worthy  of  further  propagation  as  commercial  wheat. 


Pros  and  Cons  for  Better  Beef  Prices 


ASK  a  commission  man  for  an  opinion  on  the 
cattle  market  prospect  and  you  elicit  a  grunt; 
persist  and  he  growls.  The  subject  is  taboo 
in  stockyard  circles.  A  good  customer  may  succeed 
in  eliciting  an  evasive  reply,  but  the  average  market- 
man  is  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  to  commit  himself. 
"What's  the  use?"  said  one  of  the  orac'es.  "Tell 
'em  that  lower  prices  are  probable  and  you  arouse 
resentment.  Talk  optimistically  and  you  raise  doubt 
as  to  your  sanity." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  cattle  market?"  is  the 
universal  inquiry.  The  case  has  been  variously 
diagnosed,  but  only  one  remedy  has  been  prescribed, 
increasing  consumption.  To  accomplish  this  cost  to 
the  consumer  must  be  reduced.  During  two  years  of 
constant  admonition  to  economize  the  public  has  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  eating  beef  sparingly;  volume  has 
been  and  will  be  restricted  by  diminished  portions  in 
public  eating  houses,  that  peculiarly  American  institu- 
tion, the  saloon  free  lunch,  has  been  permanently 
abolished,  depriving  the  cattle  grower  of  his  best  cus- 
tomer and  the  foreign  outlet,  wide  open  during  the 
war,  is  hermetically  sealed. 

What  will  happen  after  this  crop  of  fed  bullocks 
has  gone  to  the  shambles?  It  cannot  last  indefinitely: 
thirty  days  hence  Canada  and  the  Un.ted  States  wi  1 
be  on  a  grass  beef  basis;  conversion  of  grain  int}  beef 
has  been  practically  suspended.  The  industrial  situa- 
tion is  improving  daily;  the  public  has  money  to 
spend,  apparently,  and  is  living  luxuriously;  gas- 
tronomically  it  is  indifferent  to  expense,  but  never- 
theless balks  at  paying  present  prices  for  beef  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  conscious  of  being  robbed.  Pork  and 
lamb  have  held  their  own  all  through  the  period  of  beef 
trade  depression,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  gets  these  meats  in  smaller  psckages 
and  while  paying  more  money  per  pound  pays  less  for 
what  it  buys.  All  meats  at  present  prices  are  luxuries. 
Loss  of  the  saloon  free  lunch  as  an  outlet  for  beef 
was  not  seriously  felt  during  the  war  period.  Chicago 
had  7,500  saloons  three  years  ago,  using  not  less  than 
30  pounds  of  beef  daily  on  an  average.  New  York 
boasted  of  12,000  free  lunch,  some  using  as  much  as 
200  lbs.  of  beef  daily.  Some  of  the  packers,  especially 
the  smaller  outfits  made  a  specialty  of  saloon  trade, 
which  was  liberal  in  its  purchasing,  using  heavy 
chucks  and  rounds,  not  to  speak  of  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  sausage.  More  than  one  Chicago  free  lunch 
consumed  $30  worth  of  beef  daily;  divide  that  by 
three  and  multiply  it.  by  60,000,  a  reasonable  est'mate 
of  the  number  of  free  lunches  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  have  some  conception  of  what  a  powerful  patron 
of  the  cattle  industry  John  Barleycorn  has  been  in  the 
past.  All  this  beef  was  literally  given  away;  most  of 
it  was  eaten  under  the  stimulus  of  alcohol,  consequent- 
ly it  represented  artificial  consumption. 

A  periodical  protest  by  the  press  against  excessive 
beef  cost  measured  by  cattle  values  has  raged  for  a 
month  past  and  is  waning.  Retailers  and  public  eat- 
ing place  owners  have  passed  the  buck  to  the  packers; 
caught  lying  they  have  resorted  to  evasion,  explained 
that  fixed  charges  have  advanced  until  wholesale  cost 
of  beef  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  determining  reta'l 
prices  and  in  some  cases  brazenly  assented  that  they 
were  "getting  away  with  it,"  and  intended  to  pursue 
that  policy.  .  All  this  agitation  has  merely  incensed 
the  public  and  put  a  further  crimp  in  consumption. 
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Cattle  values  have  declined  $3  to  $4.50  per  cwt. ; 
wholesale  beef  cost  7  to  12c  per  lb.  and  yet  restaurant 
charges  are  maintained  at  war  levels  and  the  aver- 
age retailer  is  still  adhering  to  April  prices.  Under 
such  conditions  the  public  cannot  be  blamed  for  balk- 
ing. To  make  matters  worse,  the  distributor  is  main- 
taining profits  by  imposing  on  his  customers  with 
inferior  beef,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  neither 
weight  nor  quality  is  an  asset  when  a  bullock  reaches 
the  stock  yards. 

Cattle  feeding  all  through  the  winter  was  expanded 
by  expectancy  of  maintenance  of  war  prices;  pastures 
have  been  filled  in  the  same  theory.  Once  more  the 
majority  is  wrong,  but  the  majority  could  not  foresee 
that  the  market  would  be  partially  destroyed  by 
profiteering.  Building  has  been  repressed  by  prohibi- 
tive cost  of  materials,  but  this  created  no  hardship  as 
such  materials  are  scarce  and  imperishable.  Beef,  on 
the  contrary,  must  go  into  consumptive  channels 
promptly  or  spoil. 

By  mid-July  the  cattle  market  will  be  on  a  summer 
basis,  grassers  will  predominate  and  choice  cattle 
either  disappear  or  dwindle  to  small  volume.  All 
kinds  of  hides  and  by-products  are  realizing  record 
prices  and  will.  Packers  think  so  well  of  hides  that 
they  are  refusing  bids  of  38  to  42  cents  per  lb.  and 
affect  deafness  when  asked  to  price  any  kind  of  by- 
product. All  they  are  anxious  to  sell  is  beef  and  that 
commodity  is  apparently  without  friends.  As  a  bull 
argument  advancing  cost  of  hides  and  by-product  is 
powerful. 

Conditions  favor  heavy  marketing  of  grass  cattle. 
East  of  the  100th  Meridian  feed  is  abundant  and 
cattle  have  been  putting  on  weight  since  the  rise  of 
grass.  Somewhat  recklessly  graziers  competed  with 
packers  on  heavy  steers,  paying  beef  prices  at  a  time 
when  beef  commanded  far  more  money  than  now. 
Wisconsin,  for  instance,  loaded  up  with  steers  weigh- 
ing around  1,000  lbs.  at  $15  to  $16  on  the  theory  that 
gains  made  on  that  basis  would  be  profitable,  but 
such  cattle  are  now  worth  $12  to  $13  and  are  anything 
but  stable  on  that  basis.  Kansas  pastures  are  full  of 
steers  laid  in  at  $15  per  cwt.  or  better,  and  it  is  a 
cinch  that  they  will  lose  money,  unless  the  public  re- 
sumes beef  eating.  Corn  fed,  or  fat  bullocks  on  that 
order  will  probably  pick  up  later  in  the  season.  They 
have  dropped  from  a  $20  to  a  $16  basis  and  are 
actually  cheaper  than  $12  cattle,  quality  considered. 
The  great  mass  of  grassers  weighing  1,000  to  1,200 
lbs.  have  not  passed  through  the  readjustment  period. 
At  the  end  of  June  good  cattle  of  that  weight  were  on 
a  $13  to  $14  basis;  when  they  come  grassy  packers 
will  make  a  new  book. 

Over  a  grazing  area  embracing  much  of  the  North- 
west, a  region  1,000  miles  square,  drouth  has  raged 
for  weeks  past.  With  feed  in  abundance  this  country 
would  have  made  as  much  beef  as  last  year;  under 
present  conditions  this  is  impossible.  A  few  favored 
localities  will  send  beef  to  market;  others  thin  catt'e 
and  stockers,  but  drouth  always  insures  liquidation, 
which  means  excess  marketing.  Breeding  herds  must 
be  sacrificed,  young  cattle  either  sent  to  the  shambles 
or  transferred  to  more  favored  localities  and  calves 


vealed.  With  calfskins  selling  at  75c  per  lb.  and 
veal  high,  a  large  portion  of  the  1919  calf  crop  will 
be  vealed.  Numbers  always  exert  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence and  when  a  run  of  100,000  cattle  is  posted  on 
Monday  morning  around  the  market  circle  a  bad 
start  is  made  for  the  week.  So  far  as  the  cattleman 
is  concerned  nature  is  still  in  hostile  mood. 

Here  are  the  bearish  factors  affecting  the  catt'.e 
situation  and  prospect  summarized: 

Consumption  of  beef  has  been  materially  curtailed 
by  excessive  cost  to  consumers  and  elimination  of  the 
saloon  free  lunch. 

Feed  of  all  kinds  is  high,  especially  concentrates 
such  as  cottonseed  and  oil  meal. 

A  light  corn  crop  is  assured,  as  the  acreage  was 
reduced  by  enthusiasm  over  wheat  and  a  wet  season 
has  retarded  growth. 

Thousands  of  feeders  of  the  in-and-out  variety  have 
quit  the  game  in  disgust  reducing  competition  for 
stockers  and  feeders. 

Regular  feeders  are  planning  to  put  in  cattle  at 
$8  to  $9  per  cwt.  and  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  will 
lay  out  of  the  market. 

Drouth  in  the  Northwest  will  insure  liquidation, 
forcing  thousands  of  immature  cattle  tD  market, 
enabling    packers  to  determine  values. 

Bullish  logic  is  that: 

Hides  and  by-product  will  justify  packers  in  paying 
good  prices  for  cattle. 

Beef  consumption  will  revive  as  distributors  s;e  the 
light  and  reduce  prices  to  a  parity  with  live  cattle. 

The  industrial  situation  is  healthy,  wages  are  high 
and  eventually  the  public  will  return  to  beef. 

Hogs  are  selling  at  $20  to  $21  per  cwt.,  while  good 
beef  cattle  are  costing  $13  to  $14  per  cwt.,  an  unprece- 
dented condition  and  one  that  cannot  continue  indefin- 
itely.  Either  hogs  must  drop  or  cattle  advance  is  the 
contention  of  those  who  believe  in  higher  prices  and 
naturally  they  contend  that  hogs  are  on  a  legitimate 
basis. 

The  whole  trouble  in  my  opinion  is  due  to  restri:t:d 
consumption,  the  logical  sequel  of  profiteering  coupled 
with  realization  by  the  public  that  it  is  being  robbed. 

The  situation  would  be  ameliorated  if  Western  beef 
gathering  would  be  limited  to  aged  cattle,  but  if 
drouth  necessitates  gathering  cows  and  young  stuff 
anything  is  likely  to  happen.  During  the  past  thiity 
days  a  calamity  has  occurred  for  which  nature  is 
responsible. 

Ascertain  when  the  public  will  resume  eating  beef  in 
normal  quantities  and  forecasting  the  cattle  market 
will  be  a  less  difficult  task.  Drouth  may  swell  the 
July  to  December  primary  movement  15  to  25  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  marketing  under  normal  conditions,  there- 
by injecting  demoralization.  Had  feed  been  abundant 
in  that  quarter  cattle  would  have  been  bought  instead 
of  jettisoned.  The  Northwest  ceased  buying  stockers 
a  month  ago  and  a  similar  disposition  exists  east  of 
the  Missouri.  A  more  promising  corn  crop  would 
create  competition  for  packers  but  the  feeder  is  chart- 
ing a  close  to  shore  course,  bankers  and  commission 
men  are  discouraging  purchasing  of  stock  cattle  at 
present  prices,  and  so  many  factors  are  unpromising 
that  the  forecaster  of  recovery  by  either  fat  cattle  or 
stockers  would  arouse  suspicion  as  to  his  sanity  and 
yet  stranger  things  have  happened. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  of  BINDER  TWINE 


IT  is  but  repeating  a  truism  to  assert  that  nowa- 
days, no  act  in  the  world  stands  isolated  by  itself; 
its  consequences  spread  and  spread  until  at  last 
they  make  themselves  felt  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner and  places;  like  the  ripples  made  by  a  stone  cast 
into  a  pond,  that  widen  until  they  break  upon  the 
shore. 

In  troublous  Mexico  to-day  we  are  offered  a  very 
good  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  continually 
prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  growers  of 
grain-crops  all  over  the  world,  especially  those  operat- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  compelling  them  perhaps  to 
modify  or  change  their  methods  in  various  degrees. 

This  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  improbable,  but  the 
ripple  from  disturbed  Mexico  is  circling  out  further 
and  faster  every  year  and  will  very  soon  reach  us  now, 
when  its  effect  will  be  decidedly  unpleasant,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 

The  world  is  dependent  to-day  for  its  food-supplies 
on  wheat,  oats  and  barley  being  grown  on  a  colossal 
scale.  To  reap  these  enormous  crops  sufficiently  quick- 
ly, the  reaper  and  self-binder  has  been  invented. 

The  grain  must  be  bound  into  sheaves  by  mechanical 
means  for  its  proper  curing  and  prompt  and  efficient 
handling.  A  twine  has  in  consequence  been  perfected, 
in  the  course  of  time,  which  combines  the  quality  of 
great  strength  and  also  that  of  sufficient  smoothness 
for  use  in  a  self-binder. 

The  fibre  used  for  the  twine  is  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
Manila  hemp,  obtained  from  the  banana  tree,  and 
Sisal  hemp  from  the  Agave  plant. 

At  times  the  two  kinds  are  mixed  to  make  the  twine, 
and  others  used  separately,  but  the  supply  of  good 
fibre  of  either  kind  is  never  as  large  as  econonrc  safety 
demands.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  supply  should  run 
short,  no  money  could  buy  the  twine;  the  only  hope 
would  be  substitution,  for,  as  insisted  upon  before,  the 
sheaves  must  be  bound  and,  as  yet,  a  good  substitute 
has  not  been  found. 

Even  if  a  suitable  substitute  should  be  discovered, 
it  would  probably  entail  setting  up  a  different  kind  of 
machinery  to  prepare  and  spin  the  fibre  and  the  spsnd- 
ing  of  some  years  in  perfecting  the  twine  to  its  pur- 
pose. 

Many  inferior  fibres  are  used  for  this  twine  e-ven 
now,  and  every  year  many  farmers  have  to  put  up 
with  poor  twine  and  the  consequent  loss  of  grain, 
time,  temper  and  money,  because  the  supply  of  the  best 
fibre  is  never  large  eifough  to  meet  all  the  world's  re- 
quirements. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  of  the  two  fibres 
at  present  used  for  binder  twine  is  Manila  hemp. 
The  work  of  stripping  this  fibre  from  the  bark  is  said 
to  be  very  hard,  so  much  so  that  the  strippers 
only  keep  at  it  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  This  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  very  primitive  machinery  still 
in  use  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
restriction  of  this  fibre  to  a  very  limited  area,  the 
difficulty  of  its  production,  and  the  enormous  demand 
for  it  have  rendered  its  supply  in  proportion  to  the 
need  of  it  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  so  far  as 
its  availability  for  the  purpose  of  b'nder-twine  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  twine  manufacturers  are  to-day  consequently 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  practically  to  the  use 
of  Sisal  fibre  won  from  the  Agave  plant. 
This  plant  has  many  varieties,  all 
very  much  resembling  each  other,  but 
the  one  used  to  produce  binder-twine 
fibre  isthe  Agave  Rigida,  variety  Sislan. 
A  native  of  most  of  the  tropical 
countries  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties, in  the  very  hot,  dry,  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,    in    Mexico,    and    indeed    only  , 

there  on  any  scale  that  can  affect  the 
world's  supply.  The  fibre  is  exported 
thence  in  enormous  quantities,  chiefly 
from  the  port  at  Sisal;  hence  the  name, 
Sisalana,  or  Sisal  hemp. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  inter- 
ference in  the  working  of  the  Sisal 
plantations,  or  the  closing  or  making 
difficult  of  access  of  the  port  of  Sisal 
can  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
the  world  at  large  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  present  unsettled  condition  of 
Mexico  cannot  but  impede  the  produc- 
tion of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
the  fibre,  if  there  be  no  worse  results. 
The  Agave  Rigida  is  one  of  the  most 
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German   guns   you    will   see   at   the    Canadian    National    Exhibition. 

curious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  plants 
in  the  world.  Its  seeds  do  not  fall  to  the  ground, 
as  seeds,  like  those  of  other  plants,  but  first 
develop  and  start  growing  on  the  parent  plant 
and  only  after  they  have  become  tiny  editions  of  their 
mother,  are  they  dropped  to  the  ground  where  they 
speedily  take  root  and  start  growing  again.  The 
plant  is  really  only  a  concentric  collection  of  long, 
thick,  fleshy  pointed  leaves,  about  three  feet  six  inches 
to  four  feet  in  length,  by  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and 
furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  sharp  spike.  This  has 
given  the  plant  the  name  Bayonet  Plant.  Century 
Plant  is  also  another  name  for  it,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
flower  only  once  every  one  hundred  years. 

It  certainly  is  a  long  time  about  flowering,  but  no- 
thing like  so  long  as  that. 

However,  it  flowers  only  once  in  its  lifetime.  This 
peculiar,  hedge-hog  like  plant  makes  one  glorious, 
prodigious  effort  and  then  dies. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  cut  the  leaves  each  year  (for  the  fibre  is  contained 
in  these  fleshy  leaves)  there  bursts  forth  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  Agave,  a  large,  fleshy  looking  poh, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which  shoots  up  thirty  or 
forty  feet  into  the  air.  As  this  pole  begins  to  reach 
its  full  height,  it  throws  out  slender  branches  and 
assumes  the  graceful  shape  of  an  immense,  branching 
candelabra.  On  these  slender  branches  now  appear 
thousands  of  small,  sweet-smelling,  whitish,  waxy 
flowers.  These,  in  their  turn,  die  or  disappear,  leaving 
their  seeds  attached  at  their  bases  to  the  branches. 

Still  attached  to  the  branches,  the  seeds  germinat3 
and  begin  to  grow.  The  flowering  stocky  of  the  Agave 
is  now  covered  with  thousands  of  midget  imitations 
of  herself,  to  which  she  continues  to  give  hospitality 
till  an  unusually  strong  breeze  shakes"  loose  such  as 
have  attained  a  sufficient  size  and  scatters  them  far 
and  wide  over  the  surrounding  soil,  where  they  soon 
cover  the  ground  with  a  perfect  Agave  jungle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  as  the  Agave  flowers 
only  once  in  its  lifetime,  it  is  hardly  doing  its'  fair 
share  in  the  scheme  of  things  toward  the  propagation 
of  its  species. 

A  slight  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  by  no  means 


A   scene   near    Campbellville,    Ontario.       Note   the    heavy    growth    of    dandelions. 


Many  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  that  grow  from 
the  seeds,  that  have  been  scattered  by  the  wind,  fail 
to  germinate,  or  are  destroyed  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
The  Agave  nurses  thousands  of  seeds  herself,  being 
drained  completely  dry  in  the  process  and  only  sends 
the  plantings  down  to  earth  when  they  are  ready  to 
begin  a  vigorous  growth  on  their  own  account,  and  are 
already  furnished  with  two,  sometimes  four  leaves. 

Besides  this,  all  the  year  round,  every  year  of  the 
round  dozen  of  its  life,  the  plant  has  been  busy  sending 
up  root-suckers  in  large  numbers. 

The  Agave  plant  would  soon  overrun  the  whole  of 
any  country  where  it  grows  wild,  but  for  two  things. 
Firstly,  it  kills  itself  by  overcrowding;  secondly,  it 
flourishes  only  in  certain  kinds  of  soil  which  are  only 
found  in  certain  circumscribed  areas. 

When  cultivated,  the  plants  are  set  out  in  rows, 
sometimes  several  miles  long,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  each  row  distant  from 
the  next  about  fifteen  feet.  All  suckers  are  removed 
as  they  appear  and  are  used  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  plantation,  or  to  replace  dead  plants. 

The  leaves  grow,  each  one  separately,  in  rings 
around  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  in  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  or  between  the  two  angle  lines  of  a  right  angle; 
thus  the  centre  or  topmost  leaves  grow  vertically; 
the  bottom  ring  of  leaves  grows  horizontally.  All 
the  other  rings  of  leaves,  between  these  two  rings, 
grow  a  litle  bit  inclined,  each  lower  ring  a  little  more 
towards  the  horizontal  position  than  the  ring  above  it. 

The  leaves  of  any  one  plant  are  cut  each  year  once, 
and  it  is  only  those  that  are  quite  or  almost  horizontal 
that  are  cut. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  bunch  of 
centre  or  topmost  leaves  expands. a  little,  and  every 
single  leaf  on  the  plant  gradually  inclines  a  little  more 
to  the  horizontal  position,  while  out  of  the  centre,  a 
new,  tightly  folded  bunch  of  leaves  appears,  pointing 
vertically  upwards.  The  sinking  of  leaves  has  now 
brought  another  ring  or  two  ready  for  the  knife.  In 
due  course  those  are  cut,  and  so  it  goes  on  from  year 
to  year. 

No  new  leaves  grow  anywhere  on  the  plant  except 
out  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  out  of  the  topmost  centre. 

The  result  of  this  is,  as  the  stem  gradually  gets 
longer  and  the  leaves  higher  and  higher  up  on  it,  the 
plant,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  a  respectable  old  lady  in  a  crinoline, 
looks  now  as  if  she  had  turned  into  a  ballet-dancer. 

But  one  can  excuse  her  disgracefully  short  skirts,  in 
fact  one  forgets  to  notice  them,  at  sight  of  that  magni- 
ficent flower-stalk,  rearing  its  head  aloft  and  shedding 
its  strong,  slightly  sickly  perfume  far  and  wide. 

The  process  of  its  growth,  its  flowering,  seeding  and 
the  developing  of  the  young  plants  takes  months  and 
is  a  never-ending  wonder  and  delightful  sight,  seen 
against  the  dazzling  blue  of  a  tropical  sky. 

The  value  of  the  leaves  is' over  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
stock  appears,  and  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
flower-stock  the  plant  shrivels  up,  looking  very  much 
as  if  the  ballet-dancer  had  been  caught  in  a  fire  at  the 
theatre. 


To  facilitate  the  transportation   of  the  leaves  ever 

long  distances  to  the  'oficina'  or  machine  house  (for  the 

plantations    require    to    be    very    large 

to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  leaves 

for  the  machine  and  to  enable  the  fibre 
to  be  produced  on  a  profitable  scale) 
between  certain  rows,  a  little  wider 
apart  than  the  average,  trolley  lines  are 
^^^^^^  laid  down,  on  which  run  trucks,  pulled 

by  oxen,  or  mules,  or  steam,  or  auto- 
mobile engines.  Aerial  tramways,  or 
wire-rope  ways,  suspended  from  high 
poles,  on  which  runs  a  metal  cradle, 
are  also  used  where  ground  is  broken. 
The  reapers  cut  off  such  leaves  from 
each  plant  as  are  ready,  and  take  their 
bundles  to  the  trolley  roads.  The  car 
travels  along  the  line,  the  man  in 
charge  picking  up  the  bundles  until  his 
car,  or  cars,  is  full.  Then  the  loads  of 
leaves  are  taken  to  the  machine-house 
and  dumped. 

Two  men  standing  one  on  each  side  of 
a  table,  like  the  feeding  tray  of  a  fodder- 
cutter,  now  pick  up  the  leaves  and  push 
them  along,  one  leaf  at  a  time,  to  the 
machine  at  the  end  of  the  tray-table. 
Continued  on  page  15 
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Nellie  McGlung  On  Women  and  Reconstruction 


WE  take  one  cue  for  Our  principles 
of  reconstruction  from  the  people 
who  are  rebuilding  their  ruined 
homes  in  Belgium.  They  want  the  new 
houses  •  very  much  like  the  old  ones,  be- 
cause the  old  places  are  dear  to  them,  but 
they  are  willing  to  have  more  windows, 
which  means  more  Ugh1-,  more  sun,  more 
happiness.  Perhaps  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  we  need  to  let  in  more  light, 
to  have  more  calling  of  things  by  their 
right  names,  less  censorship,  more  hcnesty. 

Another  inspiration  is  left  us  in  the  mes- 
sage from  Edith  Cavell  as  she  was  being 
taken  out  to  her  execution — "Patriotism 
is  not  enough.  We  must  have  no  ill-wili  or 
hatred  against  anyone."  It  was  no  won- 
der, then,  that  when  ore  of  her  execution- 
ers, kinder  than  the  others,  offered  to 
blindfold  her  before  the  shot  was  fired, 
she  could  say:  "You  needn't  bother  about 
that.     I'm  not  afraid  to  die." 

And  before  the  best  intentions  can  ac- 
complish anything,  -women  must  learn 
team  work.  Men  have  had  a  better  chance 
to  do  this.  They  have  learned  it  as  boys 
in  their  team-play.  The  boy  on  the  rugby 
field  doesn't  want  to  do  it  ali  himself.  He 
is  willing  to  take  his  place  and  pass  the 
ball  on  to  the  next  one.  This  is  something 
that  most  women  have  to  learn  for  them- 
selves. The  part  of  the  army  that  goes 
over  the  top  needs  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  army; 
the  crest  of  the  wave  would  soon  fall  back  without  all 
the  body  of  water  back  of  it. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  has  brought  new 
responsibilities.  Enfranchisement  is  not  enough. 
Women  must  have  emancipation,  a  spirit  of  recon- 
struction. For  people  to  go  back  to  ease  and  com- 
placency because  the  war  is  over  is  equivalent  to  a 
horse  going  back  into  a  burning  stable — he  always 
has  found  rest  and  safety  in  the  old  stall,  he  expects  he 
will  find  it  again.  We've  heard  of  horse-sense,  but  that's 
not  it.  What  we  need  is  a  moral  equivalent  for  war — 
something  to  hold  us  together.  One  of  the  best  things 
women  can  do  now  is  to  try  to  make  a  coherent  Canada, 
because  at  present  we're  a  very  divided  nation. 

Canadians  in  the  West  found  th.s  out  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  when  they  came  in  touch  with  the 
people  in  some  of  the  foreign  settlements.  The  new 
Canadians  had  been  left  too  much  1,0  themselves; 
they  felt  little  or  nothing  of  Canadian  patriotism.  In 
other  sections  the  feeling  was  different.  Dr.  Lawford, 
a  Methodist  minister,  worked  in  a  solid  Austrian  dis- 
trict, where  the  people  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
He  didn't  try  to  take  away  their  religion.  During  the 
"flu"  epidemic  when  an  Austrian  woman  was  dying 
in  the  improvised  hospital,  and  very  much  distressed 
because  no  priest  was  within  possible  distance  of 
reaching  her,  the  Methodist  minister  asked  for  a 
candle  and  himself  administered  the  sacrament  as 
well  as  he  could  after  the  order  of  her  own  church. 
On  different  occasions  when  the  priest  failed  to  reach 
the  church  on  Sunday  morning  the  peoph  asked  Dr. 
Lawford  to  come  in  and  take  the  service.  And  when 
the  war  came  that  solid  Austrian  settlement  ranked 
third  of  all  the  municipalities  of  Alberta  in  patriotic 
giving. 

We  had  a  similar  incident  in  the  early  days  of  the 
West  when  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  the  officials  of  the  C.P.R.  Company,  and 
the  Indians  painted  their  faces  and  sharpened  up  their 
tomahawks  and  started  out  to  wipe  out  the  C.P.R.— 
and  they  could  have  done  it  for  there  were  thousands 
of  them.  There  was  only  one  man  who  could  save  the 
situation.  That  was  a  little  man  in  a  fur  coat  whom 
any  of  the  Indians  could  have  picked  up  and  thrown 
into  the  Bow  River.  '  But  he  was  Father  Lacombe,  and 
the  Indians  listened  to  him— not  becaiise  he  made  them 
afraid  of  the  consequences;  they  were  past  caring 
about  consequences— but  because  he  had  lived  and 
worked  with  them,  had  buried  their  dead  and  conso'ed 
their  dying,  and  he  had  their  good  will.  And  Father 
Lacombe  travelled  over  the  C.P.R.  on  a  gold  pass  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

If  the  foreigners  of  Canada  are  to  be  taught  to  be 
loyal  they  must  have  something  to  be  loyal  to,  and  the 
best  thing  to  be  loyal  to  is  a  friend.  We  want  to  teach 
them  to  love  our  flag,  but  the  only  way  to  make  them 
love  the  flag  is  to  make  them  love  us.  Legislation 
won't  take  the  place  of  neighborliness;  we  need  a 
new  spirit  in  our  people. 
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\yHEN  Nellie  McClung 
speaks,  you  want  to 
quote  every  word  she 
says,  but  you  never  do  be- 
cause you  also  want  not  to 
take  your  eyes  off  her. 
The  paragraphs  given 
here  were  taken  from  a 
lecture  and  cannot  be 
claimed  to  be  absolutely 
verbatim.  However, 

there  is  enough  that  is 
characteristic  of  her  wit 
and  vision  to  belong  to  no 
one  else. 


HPHE  moulding  of  the  new  Canadians  must  begin 
with  the  children.  Ira  Stratton,  one  of  the  big- 
gest men  in  the  West,  who  is  official  organizer  of  the 
foreign  schools  of  Alberta,  has  found  some  oppo3ition 
here  and  there  in  the  public  opinion  that  there  was 
no  need  of  educating  these  foreigners — someone  had 
to  do  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  country,  they  were  all 
right  as  they  were.  To  which  he  always  replied  that 
he  would  accept  the  argument  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  when  Christ  said:  "Suffer  the  little  children," 
he  meant  only  Anglo-Saxon  children  who  could  speak 
the   English  language. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Stratton  went  into  one  section 
where  one  Polish  teacher  was  struggling  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  children.  He  called  a  meeting  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  build  a  four-room  school 
and  add  three  English  teachers  to  the  staff  th:3t  every 
child  might  have  a  chance,  but  the  movement  was 
opposed  by  an  influential  Polish  merchant.  When 
things  looked  most  hopeless,  two  children  came  and 
peeped  shyly  in  at  the  door,  and  the  organizer,  who 
loves  children,  called  them  in.  He  brought  one  little 
boy  up  and  set  him  on  the  table,  and  with  his  arm 
around  the  child  said  in  the  broken  English  that  seem- 
ed more  intelligible  to  his  audience: 

"I  go  through  your  country;  I  see  plenty  church. 
Church  good  thing.  I  see  cross  on  church;  eross  good 
thing  too.  It  tells  of  One  who  came  to  earth  to  die 
that  men  might  have  a  chance.  I  worship  Him  too. 
When  He  was  here  He  talk  to  men  just  like  you.  He 
say,  'You  like  to  go  to  Heaven  when  you  die,  to  live 
with  Me  in  mansion  I'm  going  to  build?  I'll  tell  you 
one  way  to  do  it — Give  square  deal  to  kid.'  After  a 
while  I  die.  Christ  say  to  me  'Stratton,  what  you  been 
doing  all  these  years?'  I  say,  'Lord  I  do  what  You 
tell  me  to,  I  go  through  country,  say,  make  better 
schools.  Give  better  chance  to  Polish  boy,  Jewish  boy, 
Catholic  boy,  Protestant  boy,  German  boy — every  boy 
the  same  chance.'  What  will  you  say?  Did  you  give 
square  deal  to  kid?" 

And  they  got  the  new  school.  Perhaps  it  was  partly 
because  the  little  boy  who  had  strayed  in  and  been 
set  in  their  midst  was  the  son  of  the  Polish  merchant. 

A  N  important  branch  of  reconstruction  work  for 
women  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  amusement  of 
the  people.  The  saddest  people  in  the  world  are  the 
people  with  the  beaten  look  in  their  eyes  who  have 
never  known  anything  but  hard  work,  who  have  never 
learned  to  play.  Our  criminals  come  from  people  who 
have  never  had  a  chance  at  self-expression.  If  I  were 
a  fortune-teller,  I  would  tell  everyone  the  things  we 
all  like  to  hear  and  which  every  wise  fortune-teller 
tells  every  one  of  her  clients:  "You  have  great  capa- 
cities within  you  which  have  not  yet  been  touched!" 
And  it  would  be  the  truth;  we  are  all  unexploded 
shells.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  will 
have  municipal  theatres  and  the  people  will  put  on 
their  own  plays  and  folk-dances.    In  the  West  we  hope 


to  soon  have  the  Austrians  and  Polaks 
and  Ukranians  and  the  new  Canadians 
from  any  other  foreign  country  singing 
their  folk-songs  and  dancing  their  folk- 
dances  at  our  fairs  for  our  delight  and  the 
salvation  of  their  own  souls. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
ethical  mind  of  our  people  is  formed  by 
the  movies?  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
attitude  of  those  who  never  go  near  the 
movies;  I  am  a  regular  attendant  myself, 
but  I  sometimes  come  away  heavy  of  heart. 
With  the  popular  type  of  picture  that 
makes  marriage  a  joke  and  family  life  too 
flat  for  anything,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  in  one  city  a  questionnaire  was  made 
to  a  number  of  girls  under  sixteen  who 
were  regular  movie  fans,  as  to  what  style 
of  picture  they  liked  best,  the  majority  of 
the  girls  answered  that  they  liked  the 
picture  "where  the  girl  has  two  fellows, 
one  who  is  old  and  rich,  and  one  who  is 
young  and  handsome  and  poor,  and  the 
girl  marries  the  old  one  and  he  dies  and 
she  gets  all  his  money  and  then  marries 
the  one  she  liked  all  the  time."  But  it  is 
better  to  help  than  to  condemn,  better  to 
promote  something  better  than  to  criticize 
what  we  have.  When  the  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful play,  "Little  Women,"  was  coming  to 
Edmonton,  the  Women's  Institute  of  the 
city  put  a  reader  in  the  papers  endorsing 
it — women  might  do  this  with  more  of  the  good  things. 
Working  on  from  this  beginning,  why  couldn't  we  have 
municipal  ownership  of  moving  pictures?  There's 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  moving  picture  business  and  the 
money  could  be  turned  back  for  the  good  of  the  people 
in  the  way  of  baths,  parks  and  playgrounds. 

HpHE  last  four  years  have  given  us  so  much  that  is 


1 


heroic;  we  are  not  lacking  inspiration.     To  begin 


with,  four  hundred  thousand  men  were  willing  to  die 
for  Canada;  and  there  were  all  the  individual  sacri- 
fices afterwards,  like  the  case  of  the  Canadian  boy  who 
had  tried  thirteen  times  to  escape  from  a  German 
prison  and  on  the  fourteenth  time,  when  he  and  his 
two  companions  were  within  sixty  feet  of  the  Holland 
border,  the  flashlight  of  a  German  guard  was  turned 
on  them,  and  the  boy  who  had  tried  thirteen  times  to 
escape  and  suffered  the  incidental  punishments, 
sprang  on  the  guard  and  called  to  his  companions. 
"I'll  hold  him,  boys,  you  beat  it."  .  .  But  we  mustn't 
think  that  boy  is  dead.  That  spirit  will  live  on  as  long 
as  the  world  stands.  The  dead  are  not  those  who  ga 
their  lives  for  others — the  dead  are  the  well-fed,  well- 
dressed,  well-housed  men  and  women  who  care  nothing 
about  how  other  people  live.  The  unconcerned  are  the 
dead. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  change  of  heart  in  the 
rather  prevalent  attitude  toward  "me  and  mine."  There 
are  still  some  women  who  have  about  the  same  con- 
sideration for  people  outside  their  own  families  as  the 
mother  who  brought  her  little  boy  to  school  and  said  to 
the  teacher,  "Now,  Willie  is  a  very  unusual  child." 
f  Every  teacher  knows  how  many  unusual  children  are 
brought  to  school  by  their  mothers.)  "It  won't  do  for 
you  to  whip  him.  He's  too  high  strung.  But  if  Willie 
should  be  bad,  and  he  may  be,  whip  the  boy  next  him 
and  that'll  scare  him." 

We  need  the  bigger  look,  the  longer  vision.  Always 
after  a  war  there  is  a  moral  letting  down.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  Calgary  have  asked  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment to  put  on  a  moral  campaign — a  campaign  of 
ethical  instruction,  and  Calgary  is  no  worse  than  any 
other  city.  How  bad  the  morality  of  the  nation  is 
depends  on  you  and  me.  We  r>ave  been  crying  for 
"men  to  match  our  mountains"— we  have  them  in 
every  community.  The  time  is  ripe  to  call  in  all  our 
reserves,  the  workers,  the  spurters  and  the  shirkers, 
the  lifters  and  the  leaners. 

And  we  must  try  to  make  of  Canada  a  nation,  not  a 
mob.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  personnel  of  a  dog-team  and  a 
dog  fight?  There  are  the  same  dogs,  the  same  names 
— the  only  difference  is  in  their  attitude  to  each  other. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  guide  to  the  work  that  lies  be- 
fore us  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Make  His  paths  straight." 
It's  a  wise  nation  that  looks  to  see  how  God  moves  and 
then  takes  things  out  of  His  way.  France,  you  re- 
member, refused  the  Reformation  and  had  to  take  the 
Continued  on  page  39 
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The  Awakening  of  the  Church  at  Berton  Village 


THE  story  of  a  village  church  that  missed  its 
real  mission,  or  that  slept  a  long  time  before  an 
unusual  minister  wakened  it  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity  is  pictur- 
esquely told  in  Cora  Harris'  tale  of  "A  Circuit  Rider's 
Widow."  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  criticize  a  church  or 
any  other  institution,  especially  since  most  critics 
stand  well  away  from  the  thing  they  would  tear  to 
pieces;  they  do  nothing  to  make  it  either  better  or 
worse,  therefore  they  feel  no  responsibility.  The  cir- 
cuit rider's  widow,  however,  gives  her  impressions 
through  her  own  experiences  and  she  is  devoted  to  the 
church,  though  this  is  sometimes  due  more  to  a  sense 
of  duty  than  a  spirit  of  love  as  she  herself  confesses. 

"I  really  belong  to  no  larger  sphere  than  this  church 
at  Berton,"  she  says.  "I  am  always  to  be  seen  during 
Sabbath  services  looking  up  at  the  preacher  as  if  I  had 
heard  him  say  that  before.  Always  getting  down  en- 
tirely upon  my  knees  when  he  says  'Let  us  pray.'  Al- 
ways the  one  to  rise  halfway  out  of  my  seat  to  jog  his 
memory  if  he  forgets  to  announce  that  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  the  following  Thursday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  .  .  .  But  I  still  long,  not 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world — that 
wide  and  elastic  place  where  you  change  sometimes, 
where  you  say  'I  am  going  to  the  play  this  evening,' 
or  to  the  horse  show  to  hear  something  or  to  see  some- 
thing which  has  to  do  with  life  and  joy  in  this  world. 
It  is  wrong  to  feel  this  way,  but  sometimes  I  have 
been  tempted  to  do  it,  as  an  old  horse  is  tempted  to 
jump  a  fence  which  he  knows  he  cannot  jump.  And 
I've  seen  the  same  truth  in  another  woman's  eyes 
when  she  stared  at  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society,  where  we  were  the  only  members 
present,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather." 

It  is  a  confession  that  many  a  woman  might  make 
whose  life  had  been  starved  of  everything  in  the  way 
of  play.  The  church  was  the  one  institution  in  the 
community  that  might  have  furnished  this,  but  the 
church  didn't  feel  that  it  had  any  responsibility  in 
this  direction.  Perhaps  if  the  members  had  played 
together  as  well  as  sat  together  in  the  formality  of 
church  services  they  might  have  had  a  better,  kindlier 
understanding  of  one  another. 

For  the  church  at  Berton  had  its  quarrels  and  divi- 
sions. "My  experience,"  says  the  widow,  "is  that  most 
of  the  rows  and  schisms  in  this  church  start  with  the 
hardened  saints.  I  have  seen  many  an  Old  Adam 
steward,  like  Tom  Warren,  sitting  in  the  amen  corner, 
with  a  horned  soul — not  satanic,  but  the  ordinary 
spreading  antlers  of  an  aged  steer,  usually  lowered 
to  goad  the  preacher  in  the  flanks  or  some  other 
steward  in  the  ribs. 

"For  ten  years  three  or  four  of  our  prominent  mem- 
bers have  conducted  a  feud  with  the  ferocity  of  out- 
laws. Old  man  Warren  fell  out  with  Roger  Peters 
about  the  line-fence  between  the  two  farms.  The 
discipline  of  our  church  forbids  a  brother  to  go  to  law 
with  another  brother,  so  they  occupied  all  their  spare 
time  in  moving  that  fence  back  and  forth  until  they 
hated  each  other  like  poison.  Peters  even  changed  his 
seat  from  the  righthand  side  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
left,  so  as  not  to  be  near  Warren. 

"The  disturbance  led  to  the  investigation  of  line- 
fences  throughout  the  community,  and  it  was  found 
that  more  than  half  of  them  were  'in  dispute.'  Some 
of  the  members  quit  the  church.  Preachers  came  and 
preachers  went.  They  exhorted,  prayed,  pleaded  in 
vain.  They  could  not  bring  harmony  between  these 
brethren  contending  over  their  dividing  lines.  The 
women  took  up  their  husbands'  quarrels,  Mrs.  Warren 
said  she  would  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Peters — not  if  she 
'met  her  face  to  face.'  The  young  people  and  sinners 
looked  on.  The  church  began  to  lose  it3  grip  in  the 
community.  Tom  Warren  and  Roger  Peters  would 
not  vote  together  even  to  reduce  the  preacher's  salary. 
And  it  was  a  sight  to  see  Warren  go  up  one  aisle  and 
Peters  up  the  other  to  take  the  morning  "offering," 
then  stand  so  far  apart  with  it  before  the  altar  that 
the  blessing  asked  scarcely  reached  from  one  basket 
to  the  other." 

The  church  has  its  unorthodox  members  and  ad- 
herents— "old  characters"  as  the  more  regular-living 
members  of  the  village  community  call  them.  There 
is  Dr.  Ed  who  goes  on  an  occasional  spree,  bringing 
the  church  into  disgrace  for  the  laxity  of  its  discipline. 
He  has  lost  all  his  practice  except  among  the  poor  and 
unrespectable,  but  he  is  so  ready  to  serve  that  he  con- 
siders it  a  favor  when  the  pastor  asks  him  to  go  ten 
miles  to  attend  a  sick  woman  who  cannot  be  cured,  but 
who  wants  a  doctor  just  to  hearten  her  up.    He  is  the 
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one  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  knows  who  the  poor 
are  who  keep  their  poverty  concealed  as  if  it  were 
a  disgrace.  And  he  never  betrays  them,  but  goes 
privately  and  gets  a  collection  of  ham  bones  from  one 
citizen's  smoke-house,  and  wheedles  from  another  a 
dress  that  she  doesn't  really  want  to  part  with — and 
he  passes  them  on  to  his  secret  mendicants. 

"Sometimes,"  says  the  story-tsller,  "I  have  thought 
maybe  Dr.  Ed  will  be  one  of  those  'lasts'  here  who 
shall  be  'first'  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  I  can- 
not see  him  so,  I  always  think  of  him  seated  some- 
where in  a  darker  place,  behind  the  shining  hosts, 
troubled  about  his  wings,  hiding  his  crown,  waiting  to 
serve." 

Then  there  is  Molly  Brown  who  keeps  the  village 
boarding-house — a  kind  of  adult  orphans'  asylum  for 
anyone  who  comes  along.  She  bears  with  these  people, 
slaves  for  them,  defends  them  to  the  last  ditch  and 
does   their   laundry   besides.      "She    never    visits    as 


The  Church  at  Berton  Village.      An  inviting  country  church.      The 

building    doesn't   always   portray   the   spirit   of   the   people,   but    the 

church    and    its    grounds    deserve    the    best    in    architecture     and 

planting. 

other  women  do,"  says  the  widow,  "never  goes  any- 
where except  to  church,  where  she  is  to  be  seen  every 
Sunday,  seated  in  one  of  the  foremost  pews,  fast 
asleep,  nodding  unconscious  amens  to  the  preacher. 
Sometimes  it  is  funny  to  watch  her — the  damaging- 
to-all-of-us  parts  of  the  sermon  to  which  she  wags 
assent.  I  reckon  this  nap  she  takes  during  Sabbath 
services,  having  dismissed  her  boarders  and  her  cares, 
is  the  soundest  sleep  she  gets.  .  .  But  if  someone  is 
ill  or  in  trouble,  or  has  fallen  from  grace,  her  domestic 
nature  undergoes  a  swift  and  radical  change.  She 
leaves  her  laundry  in  the  tub.  She  casts  her  boarders 
from  her,  neglecting  them  shamefully,  and  she  goes 
out  to  comfort  or  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost.  When  we  see  her  kiting  along  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing with  a  shawl  pinned  over  her  head  and  her  hands 
wrapped  in  her  apron  for  warmth,  we  know  someone 
is  in  affliction,  and  that  presently  that  one  will  have  a 
cook,  a  housemaid,  a  nurse  and  a  spiritual  adviser  by 
her  side." 

Certain  venomous  little  quarrels  also  creep  into  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society  and  the  choir — not  only 
because  the  women  took  up  their  husbands'  quarrels 
over  the  line-fences,  but  through  peculiar  misunder- 
standings of  their  own.  There  was  the  occasion  when 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  decided  to  have  a  rag  carpet 
woven  for  the  parsonage  parlor,  and  compounded 
their  rags  and  old  clothes  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  weaving  was  done  they  told  the  preacher's  wife  to 
send  for  the  carpet,  sew  it  together,  and  put  it  down. 
But  the  preacher's  wife  wa3  not  well  and  didr't  feel 


equal  to  the  work  of  sewing  the  carpet;  perhaps,  too 
as  the  author  suggests,  she  would  prefer  to  keep  her 
babies  off  a  rag  carpet  with  all  the  germs  of  the  town 
woven  into  it 

And  the  president-  of  the  Aid  Society,  who  was  the 
wife  of  the  aforementioned  Tom  Warren,  was  angry 
She  called  a  secret  meeting  of  the  society  and  address- 
ed them  thus :  "We've  worked  and  slaved  to  make  our 
parsonage  comfortable.  We  have  given  and  spent  for 
It  We  ran  around  this  town  for  days  collecting  rags 
for  that  carpet,  and  what  thanks  do  we  get  for  it? 
Scorn,  not  gratitude,  my  sisters;  that's  what  we  get' 
A  rag  carpet  is  not  good  enough.  That's  the  way  we 
have  been  treated,  and  I  move  we  dissolve  this  Aid 
Society." 

But  while  she  was  speaking,  the  widow,  who  always 
liked  to  have  a  hand  in  everything,  dropped  in,  bring- 
ing the  preacher's  wife  with  her  in  time  to  hear  th« 
most  of  it.  And  when  a  rather  wavering  member 
cheeped  "I  second  the  motion,"  the  widow  rose  in  her 
wrath  and  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  have  the  thing 
out.  Her  own  recital  of  the  way  she  handled  the  situ- 
ation is  very  graphic. 

"You'll  do  nothing    of    the    kind,    Sallv!"    I    cri  d 

"And  as  for  you,  Charlotte— you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself!  You  persecute  every  preacher's  wife  who 
comes  to  us.  You  wouldn't  let  the  last  one  beat  the 
rugs  for  fear  she'd  wear  them  out.  You  complained 
because  her  little  girl  stood  up  in  one  of  the  parlor 
chairs.  You've  been  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  that 
parsonage.  But  you  can't  dissolve  this  Aid  Society 
if  there  is  a  single  Christian  woman  in  this  church. 
It's  going  on  if  I'm  the  only  member!  Now  let  us 
pray!"  I  said,  in  a  sudden  flank  movement,  wheeling 
and  turning  my  back  on  Charlotte  Warren,  who  was 
too  astonished  to  get  her  breath  before  we  were  all 
on  our  knees. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  I  began,  determined  to  get  my  version 
of  the  affair  before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  "Thou  know- 
est  that  we  are  poor  and  unprofitable  servants  in  this 
church,  seeking  our  own  rather  than  Thy  glory.  Thou 
knowest  how  the  stewards  have  become  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  sinners  with  their  vain  strivings 
to  grab  and  keep  each  other's  land  and  line-fences. 
And,  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest  in  particular  Charlotte 
Warren— how  from  her  youth  up  she  has  been  over- 
bearing, proud,  contentious.  Have  mercy  on  her,  our 
Father.  Send  her  sorrows  and  tribulations  to  soften 
her  hard  heart.  Bring  her  head  low  in  the  dust  if 
need  be.  Oh  Lord,  open  her  blind  eyes  and  her  deaf 
ears  and  teach  her  kindness  in  her  tongue.  And  for- 
give the  weakness  and  meanness  of  any  woman  here 
who  was  ready  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  And 
Lord,  cause  Thy  tender  mercies  to  shine  on  our 
pastor's  wife,  fill  her  mouth  with  good  things.  Be 
Thou  her  strength  and  portion.  For  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen." 

Then  there  was  a  split  in  the  choir.  "The  women 
show,"  says  the  author,  "even  in  the  line  of  their  backs, 
that  except  one  sing  alto  and  the  other  soprano,  they 
are  farther  apart  than  the  East  is  from  the  West. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  manage  to  say  so  much  without 
saying  anything,  but  they  do.  This  is  the  choir.  It 
is  also  the  War  Department  of  the  church."  Further 
trouble  ensued  when  the  minister  took  the  place  of  one 
woman  who  had  always  sat  next  to  the  organist  and 
gave  it  to  another  woman  who  was  a  music-teacher, 
and  asked  her  to  train  the  choir.  The  offended  mem- 
ber left  for  a  few  Sundays,  then  returned  like  a 
martyr  to  her  place.  But  she  had  a  way  of  closing 
her  mouth  in  the  middle  of  a  note,  and  looking  around 
at  the  congregation  as  much  as  to  say:  "Did  you  hear 
her  flat  that  note!  Nobody  can  sing  with  a  screech- 
owl!" 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  the  new  minister 
arrived.  The  widow  made  it  a  principle  to  stand  by 
the  minister;  she  also,  out  of  a  natural  curiosity,  liked 
to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  a  new  minister  as 
soon  as  she  could,  so  she  always  baked  a  cake  and 
took  it  over  to  the  parsonage  on  the  day  he  arrived 
with  his  family.  It  was  disappointing  to  find  that  he 
was  not  married,  but  had  only  a  Chinese  servant,  a 
"heathen,"  to  do  his  housekeeping — and  one  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  had  even  donated  her  children's  worn 
high-chair  in  refurnishing  the  parsonage  for  his  com- 
ing. But  his  doctrine  was  more  strange  than  his  way 
of  living,  as  the  widow  gathered  from  their  conversa- 
tion on  her  first  visit  which  she  records  as  follows: 

"We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  this  year,  Brother 
Wade." 

Continued  on  page  29 
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THE    LABOR    SITUATION 

'TPHE  whole  labor  world  seems  to  be  out  of  joint 
■*•  Urban  workmen  are  clamoring  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  bigger  pay.  Farm  help  are  vanishing  to  public 
works  and  the  cities  where  the  propaganda  has  origin- 
ated. So  that  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
having  difficulty  in  operating  their  farms.  Certainly, 
it  is  working  out  a  diminishing  return  as  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned.  It  is  safe  estimating  to  write 
off  fully  one-third-  of  the  country's  production  as  a 
loss.  Besides  this  the  returns  are  decidedly  lower  than 
they  might  be,  if  the  enterprise  of  the  agriculturists 
was  backed  up  by  a  steady,  reliable  supply  of  labor. 
Farmers  are  getting  into  that  position  in  too  many 
instances  where  they  decline  to  do  more  than  they  can 
personally  supervise  and  manage.  One  can't  keep 
neaping  troubles  upon  each  other  without  some  such 
conclusion  being  reached,  and  what  affects  farm 
capital  to-day,  will  likely  do  the  same  for  industrial 
capital  to-morrow. 

The  whole  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  industrial  worker.  There  is  a  belief  that  work  is 
an  evil,  that  money  is  a  desirable  good,  and  that  more 
leisure  can  give  people  happiness.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  always  been  taught  that  work  is  a  blessing  and 
that  industry,  sobriety,  thrift  and  charity  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  for  a  satisfied, world.  And  we  do  not 
know  that  times  have  changed  much  in  this  regard. 
The  human  race  has  still  to  learn,  to  economize,  to 
suffer,  to  abstain  and  to  give  away.  People  must  work 
to  know  the  value  of  possession,  and  the  belief  that 
these  spiritual  gains  can  come  at  a  jump  or  that  the  old 
reliable  standards  of  society  can  be  reversed,  some- 
how is  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  unrest. 
In  fact,  one  man  recently  summed  it  up  in  a  laconic 
sentence — the'  trouble  is  that  the  hired  man  wants  to 
be  boss. 

NATIONAL    PROHIBITION 

HpHE  Senate  has  upturned  the  will  of  the  popular 
A  assembly  by  throwing  out  the  prohibition  measure. 
If  the  Union  Government  were  as  strong  as  they  feel 
they  are,  they  would  at  once  pack  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  with  the  Lloyd  George  threat  that  the  Senate 
either  pass  the  bill  or  take  to  the  tall  timbers.  But  it 
is  hinted  at  from  many  sources  that  many  of  the 
Commoners  are  glad  that  the  Senate  has  so  acted  and 
has  become  the  goat.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  time 
somebody   did   something.     What  is  wrong  with   the 


United    Farmers    of    every    Province    moving    in    the 
matter? 

Here  is  certainly  a  moral  question  that  affects  them 
and  should  be  vigorously  supported.  Some  churches 
have  acted  but  there  is  too  much  moral  apathy.  The 
evil  of  liquor  has  surely  been  long  enough  with  us. 

PROFITS    IN    BUSINESS 

HpHE  fact  that  some  people  in  business  have  become 
A  millionaires  without  having  worked  any  harder 
than  their  neighbors,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  economic  situation.  Where 
conditions  are  such  that  combines,  mergers,  and  price 
control  associations  can  flourish,  farmers  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  call  for  investigation  and  even  for  con- 
fiscations. 

Yet  this  is  hardly  on  a  par  with  the  concerns  which, 
doing  business  in  the  ordinary  way  under  ordinary 
competition,  with  no  special  privileges,  are  yet 
by  reason  of  a  big  turnover  at  a  small  margin, 
enabled  to  make  a  big  total'  profit.  Big  business  is 
necessary  in  this  state  of  the  world.  If  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  meal  is  the  profit  from  an  eating  house  or 
a  few  cents  per  barrel  is  the  gain  on  a  milling  trans- 
action, that  is  not  an  abnormal  profit.  Why  then 
should  we  lift  our  hands  in  holy  horror  because 
the  aggregate  seems  large?  Is  it  a  sin  for  a  big  man 
or  a  rich  man,  and  a  virtue  in  the  poor  man  or  the 
small  concern  that  takes  ten  times  the  profit  per  turn- 
over? 

The  Ontario  farmer  cannot  live  on  his  profits  from 
his  field  of  wheat,  although  his  investment  may  be 
right,  while  the  Western  farmer  on  a  thousand  acres 
with  a  lower  per  bushel  profit,  makes  a  big  return. 

Justice  must  be  our  basis  of  judgment  in  all  cases. 
The  action  of  many  daily  papers  in  playing  up  the 
big  aggregate  gains  of  some  concerns  without  stating 
the  case  fairly  in  all  its  bearings,  is  yellow  journalism 
of  the  worst  type.  It  is  no  crime  to  do  honest  business. 
It  is  no  crime  to  make  aggregate  returns  where  the 
itemized  gain  is  not  extortionate  nor  unjust. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  business  men,  but  as  farmers, 
we  believe  in  the  eternal  justice  of  things. 

MEN'S    AND    WOMEN'S    CLUBS 

XJOW  that  women  in  the  rural  sections  sra  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  community  affairs — working 
on  school  boards  and  agricultural  boards,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  forward  movements  that  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  it  seems  as  though  considerable 
speed  could  be  gained  if  there  were  closer  co-operation 
between  the  men's  and  women's  organizations.  Their 
viewpoints  may  differ  a  little  in  a  general  way,  but 
their  interests  are  essentially  the  same — or  they 
should  be  if  harmony  is  to  prevail  even  in  their  owi 
houses.  If  the  Farmers'  Clubs  and  the  Women's 
Institutes,  or  the  United  Farmers  and  United  Farm 
Women  of  a  neighborhood  joined  forces,  they  should 
be  able  to  move  mountains  in  the  way  of  getting  better 
schools,  better  markets,  creating  a  better  social  life 
and  making  their  community  a-  better  place  to  live  in 
generally. 

PEACE— A    COMPROMISE 

HpHE  Peace  of  Versailles  that  is  likely  to  be  signed 
A  by  the  Germans  is  not  the  peace  the  world  expected 
would  be  signed  a  few  months  ago.  President  Wilson 
laid  down  his  famous  fourteen  points  and  in  the  Con- 
ference of  many  men,  and  minds  of  various  traditions 
and  tendencies,  much  of  the  idealism  has  been  lost.  In 
fact  the  result  is  only  a  compromise  and  still  the  old 
world  will  wag  on  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
making  ready  for  more  wars  as  the  national  and  party 
tendencies  grow  or  abate. 

Nevertheless  much  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  his  interjection  of  the  right  statescraft  on 
to  the  world's  billboard.  With  all  its  faults,  the 
peace  settlement  contains  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
fourteen  points  than  it  omits  and  that  is  getting  some- 
where. It  seems  that  everything  we  get  is  a  com- 
promise. Even  responsible  Government  is  a  com- 
promise. Tariff  settlements  are  a  compromise.  Only 
extremists  would  not  yield  in  compromise. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES 

MANY   people  have  been   reading  the  law   and  the 

profits. 

THE  harvest  line  has  reached  Canada.     Fall  wheat 

is  being  cut. 

A  LABOR  shortage  on  the  farm  is  pronounced.    Labor 

prices  are  past  the  joke  stage  now. 

IF  CORN  grows  as  fast  during  the  rest  of  the  season 

as  it  has  in  June,  there  will  be  some  tall  silos. 


PERHAPS  profits  should  be  considered  on  the  turn- 
over rather  than  on  capital.     It  would  be  fairer. 
IF  BEEF  animals  went  as  high  as  the  price  of  their 
hides  there  might  be  some  talk  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

THE  young  man  who  sticks  to  poultry  and  dairying  is 
on  a  sure  road  to  financial  success  during  the  next  few 
years. 

ONE  reader  says  that  the  present  labor  unrest  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  hired  man  wants  to  be  boss.  There's 
much  in  it. 

THOSE  who  have  used  the  spray  gun  on  their  or- 
chards this  year  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  this 
method  of  spraying. 

THERE  will  always  be  a  place  for  both  horses  and 
tractor.  The  best  of  each  is  going  to  be  wanted  in 
greater  quantity  than  ever. 

GO  INTO  any  community  where  higher  ideals  are 
preached  and  you  will  find  better  homes,  more  con- 
veniences and  more  fertile  land! 

THE  tractor  demonstration  at  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Man.,  brought  big  crowds.  In  fact  the  crowds  were 
larger  than  they  were  at  the  walking  plow  contest 
the  day  before. 

IF  THE  County  Boards  of  Agriculture  were  as  alive 
as  the  Women's  Institutes  throughout  the  Province,  we 
would  be  getting  somewhere.  Women  are  moving 
for  better  homes. 

IT  IS  about  time  that  the  ordinary  farmers  of  Canada 
got  over  the  idea  that  an  imported  a.rimal  was  better 
necessarily  than  the  home-grown  one.  Use  m?de-in- 
Canada  animals. 

THE  Saskatchewan  stockgrowers  in  convention  at 
Swift  Current  passed  a  resolution  asking  farmers  not 
to  burn  their  straw  stacks  this  Fall.  Wanton  waste 
makes  woeful  want. 

MOST  live  stock  breeders  could  make  more  money  by 
developing  the  good  strains  of  live  stock  on  their 
own  farms  and  marketing  the  surplus  than  they  can  by 
speculating  in  importations. 

IT  IS  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  crowds  of  farmers 
at  picnics  in  many  counties  is  not  as  large  as  some 
of  the  leaders  would  like  to  see  but  during  a  labor 
shortage  there  is  a  good  excuse. 

THE  Maritime  Provinces  are  moving  now  in  the 
matter  of  getting  stockyards  located  at  various  points 
there.  They  see  the  value  of  producing  live  stock 
and  cf  marketing  them  at  home. 

ONE  farmer  says  that  the  wet  Spring  prevented  the 
use  of  his  tractor  while  another  farmer  avers  that  he 
could  not  have  done  his  work  were  it  not  for  the  tract- 
or during  the  wet  weather.  Which  is  right? 
IF  ANYONE  doubts  the  value  of  the  short  courses, 
he  should  make  a  visit  to  Monteith  during  the  coming 
session.  The  more  of  these  short  courses  in  New 
Ontario,  the  better  it  will  be  for  that  district. 

IT  IS  a  good  sign  to  see  those  in  authority  studying  the 
question  of  standardizing  of  machinery  for  the  farm. 
FARMERS  will  buy  labor-saving  devices  of  all  kinds 
as  fast  as  the  manufacturers  can  put  out  articles  that 
are  worth  using. 

IT  IS  said  that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  variety  of  wheat 
that  yields  96  bushels  per  acre.  If  this  proves  to  be 
true,  just  watch  the  Canadian  farmers  go  after  some 
of  this  seed  in  airships. 

EVERY  church  in  the  country  should  take  up  the 
question  of  the  Senate's  action  regarding  prohibition. 
The  free  lunch  may  have  passed  away  forever  as 
James  E.  Poole  notes  in  his  article,  but  if  people  do 
not  eat  meat,  they  have  to  eat  something.  And  the 
present  high  beef  prices  do  not  bear  out  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  lessened  demand. 

ONE  feature  that  impressed  a  visitor  to  Western 
Ontario  farm  homes  last  month  was  the  number  of 
residences  on  the  farms  that  kept  their  lawns  mowed 
and  had  numerous  flowering  shrubs  and  several  varie- 
ties of  roses  around  the  grounds.  An  attractive  farm 
home  well  repays  all  time  spent  on  it. 
THE  ratepayers  of  S.  S.  No.  2,  Colchester  South, 
Essex  County,  set  a  pace  for  other  schools  who  would 
keep  a  good  teacher,  when  they  got  together  and  sanc- 
tioned the  board  to  raise  their  teacher's  salary  from 
nine  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  THE  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE  has  repeatedly  said  that  higher 
salaries  must  come  if  the  best  men  and  women  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  teaching  profession.  As  the  prices 
of  other  things  go  to-day,  the  majority  of  rural  school 
teachers'  salaries  are  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  re- 
gard for  things  educational. 
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Better  Food  Conditions  in  Europe 

Herbert  Hoover  is  Coming  Back  to  America  His  Job  Done 


FRANK  G.  CROWELL,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  and 
Herbert  C.  Hoover's  right-hand  man,  has  return- 
ed to  the  United  States  and  reports  that  Europe  is  on 
a  fast  way  to  become  well-fed  again.  Food  is  growing 
plentiful  throughout  Europe  and  the  whole  war-racked 
continent  is  in  a  wonderful  process  of  economic  re- 
generation. 

"The  worst  is  over  and  conditions  are  rapidly  and 
wonderfully  improving.  Europe  is  rounding  to  nicely, 
and  this  means  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  Bolshevist 
mania,"  said  he  in  a  recent  interview.  "Europe's  head 
is  clearing  as  her  stomach  fills.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Bolshevism  thrives  in  Russia,  here  and  there  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Hungary.  Now,  the  people  of  these 
regions,  starved  or  half  starved  under  Bolshevik  rule, 
are  hearing  that  food  is  becoming  plentiful  and  rea- 
sonably cheap  in  the  democratic  nations.  What's  the 
answer?  Simply  the  inevitable  operation  of  human 
nature.  The  Russians  and  the  Germans  and  the  Hun- 
garians will  say,  'Very  well,  if  democracy  brings  food, 
let  us  be  democratic;  away  with  the  red  flag!'  I  con- 
fidently expect  the  utter  downfall  of  Bolshevism  by  the 
middle  of  1920,  when  Europe  should  be  well  on  her 
way  toward  rehabilitation  through  her  own  efforts. 

Much  Machinery  Needed 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  help  won't 
still  be  required  in  the  smaller  nations  and  even  in 
some  of  the  big  ones.  The  great  need  over  there  is  for 
machinery,  certain  raw  materials  and  perhaps  financ- 
ing; but  these  aids  can  and  will  be  given  in  full  meas- 
ure. America  curtails  her  great  work  of  feeding  the 
world  on  July  1,  when  the  American  Relief  Commis- 
sion goes  out  of  business  and  Mr.  Hoover  quits  his 
post  after  a  wonderful  record.  But  other  means  will 
be  found  to  carry  on  the  noblest  task  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

"When  the  United  States  lets  go  I  look  for  the  well- 
to-do  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Spain  to  supply  many  necessaries. 
They  will  do  so  not  because  of  the  League  of  Nations 
idea  at  all,  but  because  they  are  seeing  already  that 
their  own  safety,  well  being  and  contentment  is  based 
largely  on  the  safety,  well  being  and  contentment  of 
their  neighbors.  * 

"In  the  meantime  the  impulse  to  go  back  to  work,  to 
get  the  economic  life  back  to  the  pre-war  standard 
will  be  in  full  operation.  Therefore  I  confidently  pre- 
dict that  by  the  middle  of  1920  we  will  see  something 
like  the  old  Europe. 

"Take  France,  for  example.  Unless  one  has  been  in 
France  recently  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  with  what 
energy  and  spirit  the  people  are  rebuilding  their  coun- 
try. Even  in  the  devastated  regions  the  fields  are  be- 
ing tilled  thoroughly,  and  this  is  true  in  Belgium. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  Government  is  a  bit  shy  of  cash, 
as  all  Governments  are  more  or  less,  the  people  have 
plenty  of  money  and  can  buy  what  they  want.  One 
must  take  off  one's  hat  to  France  in  peace  as  in  war. 
What  a  wonderful  land  she  is! 

"I  should  say  that,  conditions  in  Great  Britain  are 
very  favorable  except  for  the  deterrent  observed  in 
the  peace  time  money  allowance  to  soldiers.  There  is 
clanger  in  this  sort  of  thing,  as  lots  of  good  enough  men 
are  very  slow  about  getting  back  on  the  job  if  their 
Government  continues  to  hand  out  money  to  them  and 
they  haven't  the  necessity  of  getting  out  and  hustling. 

Germany    Eats   Regularly 

"In  the  case  of  Germany,  I  noted  that  food  is  grow- 
ing more  plentiful.  The  Rhineland  provinces  were 
never  in  any  danger  of  starvation.  Eastward,  in  Ger- 
many, the  situation  was  bad  for  a  time,  but  this  is 
much  better.  We  are  now  sending  a  great  deal  of 
food  into  Germany  which  the  Germans  are  paying  for 
with  gold  coin  sent  to  Rotterdam  and  Brussels.  The 
Grain  Corporation  is  providing  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  rye,  flour  and  fats,  together  with  milk  and 
other  necessaries.  This  is  all  having  its  effect  and  in- 
fluence, politically  as  well  as  economically.  It  all 
makes  for  the  collapse  of  Bolshevism. 

"I  do  not  know  so  much  about  Russia,  except  that 
we  are  sending  great  quantities  of  food  into  that  dis- 
tracted land,  20,000  tons  into  and  through  Petrograd. 
In  the  Balkan  States  matters  are  fast  bettering, 
though  there  is  still  want  in  Serbia  and  Rumania  in 
spots.     Poland,  once  in  a  bad  way,  shows  great  im- 


provement. Americans  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
nowhere  across  the  ocean  is  food  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  in  Turkey  proper,  especially  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

"The  Allied  Powers  are  very  anxious  for  Mr.  Hoover 
to  retain  his  post  and  continue  the  task  for  which,  as 
they  recognize,  he  is  better  fitted  than  any  man  in  the 
world;  but  Mr.  Hoover,  I  believe,  feels  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  go  back  to  private  life.  He  will  return  to  this 
country  about  the  middle  of  July." 


The  auto   has   made  an   excursion   an  enjoyable   affair   to  the  farm 
family. 

A  Dangerous  Horse  Situation 

By  CHESTER  G    STARR 

AX^E  can  well  liken  the  horse  business  to  an  ocean. 
'  '  At  times  come  tides,  at  other  times  comes  the 
ebb  flow.  Just  now,  the  tide  is  setting  very  strongly 
in  one  direction — that  of  getting  out  of  the  horse 
business.  Due  to  the  inability  of  horse  prices  to  fol- 
low the  lar^e  increases  in  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  beef 
and  mutton,  many  farmers  have  quit  the  horse  busi- 
ness. Their  mares  have  been  for  sale  to  the  horse 
buyer  in  many  cases,  and  even  though  mares  were  held, 
breeding  has  been  neglected.  The  ebb  flow  of  the 
ocean  is  just  upon  us. 

It  takes  a  very  strongly  anchored  person  to  stand 
against  the  flow  of  tide.     It  is  also  usually  a  rather 


thankless  job  to  advise  going  against  any  popular  or 
well-nigh  universal  practice  or  habit.  But  there  is 
always  a  to-morrow  to  be  considered. 

To  illustrate  the  way  the  draft  horse  business  is 
going,  a  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  last  several 
years  in  Tazewell  County,  Ulinois'can  be  dted  Tl  e 
well  County  has  earned  the  fame  of  having  more 
purebred  Percheron  horses  per  square  mile  IfZZ 
than  any  ether  county  in  America.  Old  Louis  Na- 
poleon made  history  for  the  county  in  early  days,  and 
the  draft  horse  interests  have  always  been  very  arge 
in  the  county.  To  obtain  an  accurate  opinion  as  to 
the  decrease  in  breeding  in  Tazewell  County,  the 
Tazewell  County  Percheron  Association  a  short  time 
ago  canvassed  the  men  owning  stallions  for  the  vears 
1915  1916..  1917  and  1918.  Direct  questions  were 
asked  of  each  stallion  owner  as  to  the  number  of 
mares  bred  per  stallion  during  these  years.  Enough 
replies  were  obtained  to  furnish  reliable  estimates. 
In  1915,  there  were  recorded  155  stallions  for  public 
service.  The  average  number  of  mares  bred  per 
stallion  was  65.  Counting  a  fifty  per  cent,  colt 
crop,  there  should  have  been  5,036  colts  of  the  1916 
crop.  In  1916,  the  number  of  registered  stallions 
decreased  tc  140  and  the  average  number  of  mares 
per  horse  also  decreased  to  55.  This  would  be  3  850 
colts  for  1917.  In  1917,  the  stallions  again  dropped 
to  115  and  mares  per  stallion  to  45V2.  According  to 
this  only  2,616  colts  should  be  expected  in  1918.  Last 
year,  1913,  the  stallions  only  numbered  88  and  the 
owners  reported  an  average  of  41  mares  per  stallion 
This  year  we  can 'expect  about  1,800  colts.  From 
-1915  to  1918,  the  stallions  decreased  from  155  to  88. 
The  number  of  colts  decreased  from  5,036  to  1,800 
or  almost  180  per  cent.  Here  is  food  for  thought.'  If 
one  of  the  big  draft  horse  counties  cuts  down  its  horse 
production  in  this  manner,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  supply  of  horses  for  market  three  and  four 
years  froni  now? 

A  like  decrease  can  be  seen  in  the  decrease  in  stal- 
lions registered  in  the  entire  State.  In  1912  there 
were  9,677  purebred  and  grade  stallions  licensed  to 
stand  at  public  service.  In  1918  there  were  7,120, 
or  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent. 

The  result  is  already  becoming  apparent  in  Taze- 
well County.  The  other  day  the  secretary  of  the 
County  Percheron  Association  was  trying  to  find 
some  real  geldings  to  price  to  a  buyer.  In  the  course 
of  his  search,  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
consulted.  No  one  knew  of  any  big  sound  geldings 
of  market  age.  A  buyer  of  express  horses  told  the 
secretary  v  short  time  ago  that  he  was  finding  it 
very  hard  to  find  any  horses  suitable  for  his  trade. 
Last  August  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for  grade 
mares  to  over  500  men  in  Tazewell  County,  only  29 
mares  for  sale  were  located. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  and  from  recent  his- 
tory, it  begins  to  appear  that  there  will  be  practically 
no  horses  soon.  When  that  happens  what  will  we  do 
for  work  stock  ?  And  we  will  need  work  horses  three, 
five,  ten  years  from  now. 


A  bunch  of  farm  horses.       Heavy   horses   will  be  good  property. 


GRASSHOPPERS   IN   THE  WEST 

At  the  present  time  some  farmers  in  Southern  Mani- 
toba are  on  the  anxious  seat  regarding  the  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops  because  of  a  threatened  grasshopper 
plague.  We  read  in  olden  times  of  the  plague  of 
locusts  where  they  darkened  the  sky  and  consumed 
every  living  blade  in  the  fields.  While  the  present 
plague  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  17-year  locust,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  destructive  to  the  crops  where  they 
pass.  These  hoppers  complete  the  cycle  of  their 
existence  during  the  year,  and  are  hatched  from  the 
eggs  that  have  been  laid  on  the  fence  rows  alongside 
roadsides  and  in  neglected  areas.  Prof.  Mitchener  of 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College  says  that  these  grass- 
hoppers are  of  two  colors,  brown  and  green.  As  the 
brown  were  the  most  numerous  he  apparently  con- 
sidered them  the  most  destructive.  In  order  to  stop 
the  depredations  of  these  hordes  he  has  recommended 
poison  bran  to  be  scattered  over  the  field  in  front  of 
their  advance.  This  succeeded  in  checking  them  and 
killing  off  large  numbers  of  them.  But  the  farmer 
himself  has  to  be  very  alert  or  he  will  have  his  fields 
eaten  clear  of  every  green  thing. 
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The  Idyl  0/Twin  Fires 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


CHAPTER  I 
Buy    Farm  on  Sight 
WAS  sitting  at 


I 


a  late  hour  in 
my  room  above 
the  college  Yard, 
correcting  daily 
themes.  I  had  sat 
at  a  late  hour  in  my 
room  above  the  coPege  Yard,  correcting  daily 
themes,  for  it  seemed  an  interminable  number 
of  years — was  it  six  or  seven?  I  had  no  great 
love  for  it,  certainly.  Some  men  who  go  into  teach- 
ing, and  of  course  all  men  who  become  great  teachers, 
do  have  a  genuine  love  for  their  work.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  take  up 
teaching  as  a  stop-gap,  a  means  of  livelihood  while 
awaiting  "wider  opportunities."  These  opportunities 
in  my  case  were  to  be  the  authorship  of  an  epoch- 
making  novel,  or  a  great  drama,  or  some  similar 
masterpiece.  I  had  been  accredited  with  "brilliant 
promise"  in  my  undergraduate  days,  and  the  college 
had  taken  me  into  the  English  department  upon  grad- 
uation. 

Well,  that  was  seven  years  ago.  I  was  still  correct- 
ing daily  themes. 

It  was  a  warm  night  in  early  April.  I  had  a  touch 
of  spring  fever,  and  wrote  vicious,  sarcastic  comments 
on  the  poor  undergraduate  pages  of  unexpressiveness 
before  me,  as  through  my  open  windows  drifted  up 
from  the  Yard  a  snatch  of  song  from  some  returning 
theatre  party.  Most  of  these  themes  were  hopeless. 
Your  average  man  has  no  sense  of  literature.  More- 
over, by  the  time  he  reaches  college  it  is  too  late  to 
teach  him  even  common,  idiomatic  expressiveness. 
That  ought  to  be  done  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
isn't.  I  toiled  on.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  pile  came 
the  signature,  James  Robinson.  I  opened  the  sheet 
with  relief.  He  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  class  with 
the  real  literary  instinct — a  lad  from  some  nearby 
New  England  village  who  went  home  over  Sunday 
and  brought  back  unconscious  records  of  his  changing 
life  there.  I  enjoyed  the  little  drama,  for  I,  too,  had 
come  from  a  suburban  village,  and  knew  the  first 
bitter  awakening  to  its  narrowness. 

I  opened  the  theme,  and  this  is  what  I  read: 
"The  April  sun  has  come  at  last,  and  the  first 
warmth  of  it  lays  a  benediction  on  the  spirit,  even 
as  it  tints  the  earth  with  green.  Our  barn  door,  stand- 
ing open,  framed  a  picture  this  morning  between  walls 
of  golden  hay— the  soft  rolling  fields,  the  fringe  of 
woodland  beyond  veiled  with  a  haze  of  budding  life, 
and  then  the  far  line  of  the  hills.  A  horse  stamped 
in  the  shadows ;  a  hen  strolled  out  upon  the  floor,  coot- 
ing  softly;  there  was  a  warm,  earthy  smell  in  the  air, 
the  distant  church  bell  sounded  pleasantly  over  the 
fields,  and  up  the  road  I  heard  the  rattle  of  Uncle 
Amos's  carryall,  bearing  the  family  to  meeting.  The 
strife  of  learning,  the  pride  of  the  intellect,  the 
academic  urge — where  were  they?  I  found  myself 
wandering  out  from  the  barnyard  into  the  fields,  filled 
with  a  great  longing  to  hold  a  plow  in  the  furrow  till 
tired  out,  and  then  to  lie  on  my  back  in  the  sun  and 
watch  the  lazy  clouds." 

So  Robinson  had  spring  fever,  too!  How  it  makes 
us  turn  back  home!  I  made  some  flattering  comment 
or  other  on  the  paper  (especially,  I  recall,  starring  the 
verb  coot  as  good  hen  lore),  and  put  it  with  the  rest. 
Then  I  fell  to  dreaming.  Home!  I,  John  Upton, 
academic  bachelor,  had  no  home,  no  parents,  no  kith 
nor  kin.  I  had  my  study  lined  with  books,  my  little 
monastic  bedroom  behind  it,  my  college  position,  and 
a  shabby  remnant  of  my  old  ambitions.  The  soft  "coot, 
coot"  of  a  hen  picking  up  grain  on  the  old  barn  floor ! 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  delicious  memory — memory  of  my 

grandfath- 
er's  farm  down 
in  Essex  Coun- 
ty. The  sweet 
call  of  the  vil- 
lage church  bell 
came  back  to 
me,  the  drone  of 
the  preacher, 
the  smell  o  f 
lilacs  outside, 
the  stamp  of  an 
impatient  horse 
in      the      horse 


sheds  where  liniment  for  man  and  beast  was  adver- 
tised on  tin  posters! 

"Why  don't  I  go  back  to  it,  and  give  up  this  grind?" 
I  thought.  Then,  being  an  English  instructor,  I  add- 
ed learnedly,  "and  be  a  disciple  of  Rousseau!" 

It  was  a  warm  April  night,  and  I  was  foolish  with 
spring  fever.  I  began  to  play  with  the  idea.  I  got  up 
and  opened  my  tin  box,  to  investigate  the  visible  paper 
tokens  of  my  little  fortune.  There  was,  in  all,  about 
$30,000,  the  result  of  my  legacy  from  my  parents  and 
my  slender  savings  from  my  slender  salary,  for  I  had 
never  had  any  extravagances  except  books  and  golf 
balls.  I  had  heard  of  farms  being  bought  for  $1,500. 
That  would  still  leave  me  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 
Perhaps,  with  the  freedom  from  this  college  grind,  I 
could  write  some  of  those  masterpieces  at  last — even 
a  best  seller!  I  grew  as  rosy  with  hope  as  an  under- 
graduate. I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass — not  yet 
bald,  face  smooth,  rather  academic,  shoulders  good, 
thanks  to  daily  rowing.  Hands  hard,  too!  I  sought 
for  a  copy  of  the  Transcript,  and  ran  over  the  real 
estate  ads.  Here  was  a  gentleman's  estate,  with  two 
butler's  pantries  and  a  concrete  garage — that  would 
hardly  do!  No,  I  should  have  to  consult  somebody. 
Besides  $1,200  a  year  would  hardly  be  enough  to  run 
even  a  $1,500  farm  on,  not  for  a  year  or  two,  because 
I  should  have  to  hire  help.  I  must  find  something 
practical  to  do  to  support  myself.  What  could 
I  do,  except  put  sarcastic  comments  on  the  daily 
themes   of  helpless   undergraduates?     I  went  to  bed 


with  a  very  poor  opinion  of  English  instructors. 

But  God,  as  the  hymn  remarks,  works  in  a  mysteri- 
ous way  His  wonders  to  perform.  Waking  with  my 
flicker  of  resolution  quite  gone  out,  I  met  my  chief 
in  the  English  department  who  quite  floored  me  by 
asking  me  if  I  could  find  the  extra  time — "without  in- 
terfering with  my  academic  duties" — to  be  a  reader 
for  a  certain  publishing  house  which  had  just  con- 
sulted him  about  filling  a  vacancy.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  if  I  got  the  job  I  might  give  up  my  present  post 
and  buy  a  farm,  but  as  he  didn't  think  anybody  could 
live  on  a  manuscript  reader's  salary,  he  laughed  and 
didn't  believe  me,  and  two  days  later  I  had  the  job. 
It  would  be  a  secret  to  disclose  my  salary,  but  to  a 
man  who  had  been  an  English  instructor  in  an  Ameri- 
can college  for  seven  years,  it  looked  good  enough. 
Then  came  the  Easter  vacation. 

Professor  Farnsworth,  of  the  economics  department, 
had  invited  me  on  a  motor  trip  for  the  holidays.  (The 
professor  married  a  rich  widow.) 

"As  the  Cheshire  cat  said  to  Alice,"  he  explained, 
"it  doesn't  matter  which  way  you  go,  if  you  don't  much 
care  where  you  are  going  to;  and  we  don't,  do  we?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  look  at  farms." 

But  he  only  laughed,  too.  "Anyhow,  we  won't  look 
at  a  single  undergraduate,"  he  said. 

In  the  course  of  our  motor  flight  from  the  Eternal 
Undergraduate,  we  reached  one  night  a  certain  elm- 
hung  New  England  village  noted  for  its  views  and  its 
palatial  summer  estates,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  there. 
The  professor,  whose  hobby  is  real  estate  values,  fell 
into  a  discussion  with  the  suave  landlord  on  the  sub- 
ject, considered  locally.  (Being  a  state  congressman, 
he  was  unable  to  consider  anything  except  locally!) 
The  landlord,  to  our  astonishment,  informed  us  that 
building-sites  on  the  village  street  and  the  nearby 
hills  sold  as  high  as  $5,000  per  acre. 

"What  does  farm  land  cost?"  I  inquired  sadly. 

"As  much  as  the  farmer  can  induce  you  to  pay,"  he 
laughed.     "But  if  you  were  a  farmer,  you  might  get 


it  for  $100  an  acre." 

"I  am  a  farmer,"  said  I. 
"Where  is  there  a  farm  for 
sale?" 

The  landlord  looked  at 
me  dubiously.  But  he  vol- 
unteered this  information : 
"When  you  leave  in  the 
morning,  take  the  back 
road,  up  the  hollow,  toward 
what  we  call  Slab  City. 
You'll  pass  a  couple  of  big 
estates.     About  half  a  mile 

beyond  the  second  estate,  you'll  come  to  a  crossroad. 
Turn  up  that  a  hundred  yards  or  so  and  ask  for  Milt 
Noble  at  the  first  house  you  come  to.    Maybe  he'll  sell." 

It  was  a  glorious  April  morning  when  we  awoke. 
The  roads  were  dry.  Spring  was  in  the  air.  The 
grass  had  begun  to  show  green  on  the  beautiful  lawns 
of  Bentford  Main  Street.  The  great  elms  drooped 
their  slender,  bare  limbs  like  cathedral  arches.  We 
purred  softly  up  the  Slab  City  road,  pleased  by  the 
name  of  it,  passed  the  two  estates  on  the  hill  outside  of 
the  village,  and  then  dipped  into  a  hollow.  As  this 
hollow  held  no  extended  prospect,  the  summer  estates 
had  ceased  on  its  brim.  The  road  became  the  narrow 
dirt  track  of  tradition,  bramble-lined.  Presently  we 
reached  the  crossroad.  A  groggy  sign-board  stood  in 
the  little  delta  of  grass  and  weeds  so  characteristic  of 
old  New  England  crossroads,  and  on  it  a  clumsy  hand 
pointed  to  "Albany."  As  Albany  was  half  a  day's 
run  in  a  motor  car,  and  no  intervening  towns  were 
mentioned,  there  was  a  fine,  roving  spirit  about  this 
groggy  old  sign  which  tickled  me. 

We  ran  up  the  road  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fifty 
miles  to  Albany,  crossed  a  little  brook,  and  stopped 
the  motor  at  what  I  instantly  knew  for  my  abode. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  knew  it.  One  doesn't  reason 
about  such  things  any  more  than  one  reasons  about 
falling  in  love.  At  least,  I'm  sure  I  didn't,  nor  could 
I  set  out  in  cold  blood  to  seek  a  residence,  calculating 
water  supply,  quality  of  neighbors,  fashionableness 
of  site,  nearness  to  railroad,  number  of  closets,  and 
all  the  rest.  I  saw  the  place,  and  knew  it  for  mine — 
that's  all. 

As  the  motor  stopped,  I  took  a  long  look  to  left  and 
right,  sighed,  and  said  to  the  professor:  "I  hereby 
resign  my  position  as  instructor  in  English,  to  take 
effect  immediately." 

The  professor  laughed.  He  didn't  yet  believe  I 
meant  it. 

My  grandfather  was  an  Essex  County  farmer,  and 
lived  in  a  rectangular,  simple,  lovely  old  house,  with 
woodsheds  rambling  indefinitely  out  behind  and  a  big 
barn  across  the  road,  with  a  hollow-log  watering 
trough  by  a  pump  in  front  and  a  picture  of  green  fields 
framed  by  the  little  door  at  the  far  end.  Grand- 
father's house  and  grandfather's  barn,  visited  every 
summer,  were  the  sweetest  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood. And  here  they  were  again — somewhat  dilapi- 
dated, to  be  sure,  with  a  mountain  in  the  barn-door 
vista  instead  of  the  pleasant  fields  of  Essex — but  still 
true  to  the  old  Yankee  type,  with  the  same  old  wooden 
pump  by  the  hollow-log  trough,  green  with  moss. 

I  jumped  from  the  motor  and  started  toward  the 
house  on  the  run. 

"Whoa!"  cried  the  professor,  laughing,  "you  poor 
young  idiot!"  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  cautioned: 
"If  our  friend  Milt  sees  you  want  this  place  so  badly, 
he'll  run  up  the  price.    Where's  your  Yankee  blood?" 

I  sobered  down  to 
a  walk,  and  together 
we  slipped  behind  a 
century-old  lilac 
bush  at  the  corner 
of  the  house,  and 
sought  the  front  of 
the  dwelling  unob- 
served. The  house 
was  set  with  its  side 
to  the  road,  about 
one  hundred  feet 
into  the  lot.  A  long 
ell  ran  out  behind, 
evidently  containing 
the  kitchen  and  then 
the  sheds  and  out- 
houses. The  side 
door,  on  a  grape- 
Continucd  on  page  31 
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The  Fortnight  in 

Parliament 

By  T.  M.  FRASER 

Our    Ottawa    Representative. 

T^HERE  has  been  practically  nothing 
-*-  in  Parliament  for  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  but  budget.  The  tariff 
never  got  such  a  threshing  out  bs- 
fore.  Everybody  now  knows  what 
everybody  else  thinks  about  it;  and 
the  manufacturers  and  farmers  in 
the  House  have  freely  expressed  their 
opinions  about  each  other.  It  got  down 
to  personalities  in  some  instances,  and 
when  Sir  Herbert  Ames  (who  has  about 
as  much  personal  attractiveness  and 
personality  as  the  mummy  of  Rameses 
the  First)  began  to  put  on  Hansard 
facts  showing  that  the  farmers  wera 
escaping  the  income  tax,  he  provoked  a 
farmer  representative  to  making  some 
reference  to  manufacturers  who  make 
millions  out  of  boot  contracts.  If  he 
had  really  desired  to  hit  Sir  Herbert 
hard  he  might  have  said  something 
about  the  War  Savings  Stamps  cam- 
paign which  he  has  been  conducting,  and 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  complete  frost. 
At  its  present  rate  of  progress  it  wi  1 
take  well  on  to  fifty  years  to  sell  the 
stamps,  as  fifty  million  have  been  issued 
and  only  about  a  million  sold. 

While  the  debate  on  the  tariff  was 
on,  it  was  the  sole  subject  for  specula- 
tion in  the  lobby,  the  smoking  rooms,  or 
wherever  members  do  congregate.  The 
Westerners  started  out  with  a  reputed 
following  of  over  twenty;  and  when  Mr. 
Crerar  resigned  and  attacked  the  tariff, 
it  was  thought  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  such  a  general  disintegration 
as  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  there  never  was  much  fear 
of  that,  because  the  Opposition  would 
have  headed  it  off,  if  they  had  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  a  body.  They 
want  to  see  the  Government  defeated, 
but  in  their  own  good  time,  after  they 
have  chosen  a  permanent  leader  and 
have  their  party  arrayed  behind  them 
as  solidly  as  may  be. 

The  Government  was  never  in  any 
great  danger,  however.  By  one  art  or 
another,  quite  a  number  of  the  Wes- 
tern men  were  won  back  to  their  allegi- 
ance; and  it  was  an  interesting  thing 
seeing  and  hearing  them  try  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  were  doing  what 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents and  of  Canada  in  voting  con- 
trary to  the  way  they  were  expected  to 
vote,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  way 
they  had  promised  to  vote.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  incidents  was  when  Mr. 
Henders,  leader  of  the  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers,  who  for  years  has  been 
preaching  free  trade,  voted  for  the 
budget  Mr.  Henders  was  former- 
ly a  clergyman;  and  when  he  was  deliv- 
ering his  speech  of  apostacy,  a  member 
of  the  Press  Gallery  remarked:  "The 
reverend  Mr.  Henders  is  preaching  h:s 
own  funeral  sermon."  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Henders  has  an  ambition  to  succeed 
Mr.  Crerar  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Messrs.  Pardee  and  Fielding  were 
among  former  Government  supporters 
who  voted  against  the  Government  on 
the  budget  The  latter  made  a  speech 
which  has  made  him  very  solid  with  the 
Liberals  in  the  House  when  he  showed 
up  the  inconsistency  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sir  Thomas  White,  who  could 
not  stand  the  Reciprocity  pact,  but  has 
since  that  time  put  practically  similar 
legislation  on  the  statute  books,  includ- 
ing free  wheat  which,  in  1911,  it  was 
predicted  would  turn  the  C.P.R.  into  a 
streak  of  rust  if  it  passed.  He  also  at- 
tacked him  from  the  standpoint  of 
patriotism  and  "the  old  flag."  The  cry 
of  "No  truck  nor  trade  with  the 
Yankees"  had  brought  the  British-born 
rallying  around  the  Conservative  stan- 
dard; but  since  that  time  Sir  Thomas 
had  gone  hat  in  hand  to  the  people  who 
were  to  gobble  us  up  and  borrowed  one 
hundred  million  dollars  from  them.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Fielding  had  a  passage 
at  arms  in  the  House  while  the  lattar 
v/as  speaking,  when  Sir  Thomas  was  in- 
cautious enough  to  interrupt  with  the 
somewhat  weak  explanation  that  about 
the  only  thing  that  he  objected  to  about 
Reciprocity    was    that    there  was   "an 


This  Maxwell  Truck  Will 

Give  You  More  Land 
More  Money,  More  Time 

A  MAXWELL  truck  will  go  farther,  do  more 
than  six  good  horses — in  less  time.  Arid  it 
costs  no  more.  It  feeds  only  when  it  earns. 
It  defies  weather.  It  is  always  on  the  job — ready 
to  haul  anything  from  50  bushels  of  grain  to  3,000 
pounds  of  potatoes — anywhere,  any  distance. 

It  takes  5  acres  to  feed  a  good  horse.  Thirty 
acres  to  feed  6  horses.  The  wheat  you  can  raise  on 
30  acres  of  land  will  pay  for  a  Maxwell  Truck — 
now. 

Those  30  acres  are  then  free  to  make  money  for 
you.  And  your  Maxwell  Truck  will  make  money 
for  you.  It  will  enable  you  to  market  your  crop 
quickly — in  the  best  market — at  the  best  price. 

It  will  save  you  hours — days— of  valuable  time. 
It  will  make  your  work  easier,  pleasanter,  more 
profitable. 

Travels  faster  than  heavier  trucks.  Yet  it  is 
big  enough  to  handle  90  per  cent  of  all  hauling  jobs. 

Has  the  same  type  of  worm  drive  which  $7,000 
trucks  advertise  as  their  great  feature.  $7,000  truck 
construction  and  sold  with  a  $7,000  truck  guaran- 
tee. 10-foot  loading  space.  Power  enough  to  pull  a 
wagon  when  truck  and  wagon  are  fully  loaded. 
Electric  lights  and  generator.  Chassis  $1,550,  f.o.b. 
Windsor,  Ont. 

See  your  nearest  dealer.  If  you 
don't  know  him  write  and  we'll  tell 
you. 

P.S. — You    can 
wherever  you  are. 
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Do  Your  Own  Threshing 

and  make  money  threshing  for  your  neighbors 

Be  Independent  of  the  "other  man"  and 
you'll  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

THE  "RAPID"  THRESHER 

THE  IDEAL  SMALL  MACHINE  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE  SIZE  FARM 

This  separator  will  thresh  as  thoroughly  as  the 
best  of  custom  threshers,  and  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  paying  investments  on  the  farm.  The 
price  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  average  small 
farmer. 

Be    sure    to   write  for  Free  Descriptive  circulars  and  full 

particulars 

RAPID  TOOL  &  MACHINE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

174  St.  Joseph  Street,  Lachine,  P.Q. 


agreement,"  which  only  gave  an  open- 
ing to  a  quick  fencer  like  the  little  gray 
man  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  up  the  inconsistent  position 
of  the  leader  of  the  eighteen  varieties  of 
Toronto  Liberals  while  the  Opposition 
applauded  uproariously. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to 
the  attitude  Fielding  would  adopt  on 
the  tariff,  some  people  thinking  he 
would  support  the  Government;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  decided  to  say 
little  or  nothing  on  it;  but,  during  his 
absence  from  the  House  in  the  after- 
noon, Sir  Thomas  White  made  some  re- 
ference to  reciprocity  which  was  more 
than  the  framer  of  that  measure  could 
stand;  and  he  came  in  the  evening  with 
blood  in  his  eye.  He  has  greatly 
strengthened  his  chances  to  be  chosen 
as  Liberal  leader  at  the  August  conven- 
tion. 

The  vote  on  the  budget  showed  a 
total  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Government  of  only  fourteen,  including 
Fielding  and  Pardee;  while  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  voted  with  the 
Government.  It  seemed  to  prove  what 
the  high  tariff  men  have  always  said: 
that  the  farmers  will  not  stick  together. 
That  is  a  serious  charge;  and  it  certain- 
ly seemed  that  old  party  lines  influenced 
them  considerably  on   this  vote. 

If  the  Grain  Growers  had  what  so 
many  of  them  advocate — the  Recall  in 
politics — there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good 
many  members  would  have  their  march- 
ing orders  by  this  time;  but  they  know 
they  are  safe  for  this  Parliament. 
Meanwhile,  the  Grain  Growers  of  Sas- 
katchewan are  actively  organizing,  and 
believe  they  will  yet  show  their  strength 
to  the  country.  They  are  putting  can- 
didates in  every  constituency,  and  are 
apparently  out  for  a  straight  Farmers' 
party. 

There  is,  notwithstanding  recent 
events,  a  good  deal  more  independence 
in  the  House  than  formerly,  and  its 
tendency  is  to  grow.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  we  may  see  hereafter  a  very 
strong  independent  party  with  the 
farmers  as  its  nucleus,  but  attracting  to 
itself  those  men  of  independent  views 
who  are  to  be  found  in  both  parties. 
This  spirit  of  independence  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  patronage  has  been 
practically  abolished,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  longer  a  club  to  hold  over 
the  head  of  a  recalcitrant  member. 
There  are  a  few  members  who  regret 
the  passing  of  patronage,  but,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  trouble  and  nuisance  it  caused 
them.  It  gives  a  great  deal  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  work  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  Parliament  seems  very 
badly  planned.  At  the  first  of  the 
present  session,  and  indeed  until  the 
past  few  weeks,  time  was  absolutely 
wasted.  The  House  sat  in  the  afternoon 
from  three  until  six,  and  again  in  the 
evening  from  eight  until  eleven  or  long- 
er. There  was  no  sitting  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  or  on  Saturday.  Recent- 
ly it  has  been  sitting  morning  as  well, 
including  Saturdays.  The  majority  of 
the  members  are  on  one  committee  or 
another,  so  that  they  have  far  too  little 
time  to  study  and  digest  the  legislation 
brought  before  the  House.  The  Cost  of 
Living  Committee,  for  example,  has 
been  sitting  morning,  noon,  and  night 
and  on  Saturdays.  The  member  who 
takes  his  work  seriously,  and  is  assign- 
ed to  committees  of  importance,  has  cer- 
tainly no  snap  at  Ottawa,  and  earns  all 
the  indemnity  he  gets. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of 
increasing  the  indemnity  this  session, 
and  the  Government  would  do  it  if  they 
dared;  but  it  is  never  a  popular  move 
in  the  country.  As  practically  all  the 
perquisites,  except  mileage,  are  also  cut 
off,  to  the  majority  of  the  members  the 
indemnity  is  no  attraction.  They  must 
lose  a  great  deal  more  by  the  enforced 
absence  from  business,  particularly 
those  who  live  some  distance  from 
Ottawa.  If  there  is  a  short  fall  ses- 
sion, as  seems  probable,  there  will  be 
another  indemnity  coming  to  them  this 
year,  which  will  help.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  used  to  look  like  a  fair 
allowance  a  few  years  ago;  but  it  has 
dwindled  about  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
Ottawa  is  an  expensive  place. 

Although  Crerar  took  a  straight- 
forward stand  on  the  tariff,  he  is  not 


generally  regarded  as  a  man  who  is 
destined  to  cut  much  figure  in  Canadian 
politics.  His  judgment  of  men  and 
conditions  appears  very  immature.  For 
some  time  past  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of 
amateur  political  economists  with  a 
mild  socialistic  tendency — "parlor  Bol- 
shevists," I  heard  someone  call  them 
the  other  day,  who  seem  to  possess  more 
influence  over  him  than  their  import- 
ance warrants.  It  is  known  that  he  op- 
posed and  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  who  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  last 
fall  to  look  into  the  activities  of  agi- 
tators in  Canada — the  very  groups  of 
men  who  are  responsible  for  all  the 
trouble  now  taking  place  in  the  West. 
This  official  unearthed  a  great  deal  of 
proof  of  what  was  going  on  in  this  re- 
spect all  over  Canada,  and  laid  it  before 
the  Government;  so  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  what  was  likely  to  take 
place  unless  some  effort  was  made  to 
check  the  activities  of  these  dangerous 
agitators.  But  Crerar,  apparently  in- 
fluenced by  the  "parlor  Bolshevists" 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  him, 
objected  to  any  effective  interference 
with  their  activities. 

The  Senate  is  not  very  often  heard 
from,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, as  we  are"  hearing  now  when  it  be- 
gins to  come  into  prominence.  This 
session  it  has  been  very  busy  with  di- 
vorce cases — one  of  the  aftermaths  of 
war.  There  is  a  tradition  that  listening 
to  tales  of  domestic  infelicity — and 
worse — is  one  of  the  attractions  of  a 
senatorship;  but  that  is  a  libel.  The 
Senate  must  become  weary  of  it.  The 
matter  will  be  tested;  because  there  is 
now  a  bill  before  Parliament  granting 
each  province  its  own  divorce  court, 
something  which  already  obtains  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Divorce  before  the  Senate  is  an 
expensive  thing,  with  witnesses  to  be 
brought  and  kept  in  Ottawa;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Provinces  should 
got  handle  their  own  divorces.  If  the 
Senators  do  not  relish  listening  to 
divorce  proceedings,  here  is  their  chance 
to  £et  rid  of  the  work. 

The  Senate  did  one  thing  this  session 
which  was  very  popular  with  some 
people,  and  very  unpopular  with  others. 
The  House  sent  up  to  it  a  bill  which  em- 
bodied the  order  in  council  prohibiting 
the  importation,  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
during  the  war  and  for  twelve  months 
thereafter.  The  Senate  amended  this 
so  that  the  prohibition  ceases  imme- 
diately on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Senate  in 
doing  this  is  any  less  virtuous  or  any 
more  courageous  than  the  House.  If 
the  members  were  allowed  to  express 
their  opinions  without  any  danger  of  a 
"come-back"  in  the  country,  it  is  well 
known  around  Parliament  that  a  major- 
ity of  them  would  not  vote  in  favor  of 
prohibition;  their  "convictions"  are 
regulated  largely  by  fear  of  the  pro- 
hibition vote;  and  if  the  Senate  were 
responsible  to  popular  vote,  it  would  not 
be  any  more  courageous.  The  vote 
recorded  in  the  Senate  is  well  known  to 
be  the  truer  expression  of  the  feeling 
around  Parliament. 

The  bill  for  the  re-classification  of 
the  Civil  Service  has  been  brought 
down,  with  the  announcement  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  it  this  session.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  anyone  so 
far  as  doing  much  if  anything  to  real 
civil  service  reform.  It  makes  possible 
the  spending  of  a  good  deal  more  money 
on  the  service,  by  the  increasing  of 
salaries;  but  it  makes  no  provision  for 
the  removal  of  the  hordes  of  useless 
civil  servants  now  getting  in  each 
ether's  way  here.  Civil  Service  reform 
will  apparently  be  a  slow  process;  we 
must  wait  for  the  unnecessary  ones  to 
die  off,  and  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
replaced.  The  effect  of  the  re-classifi- 
cation may  possibly  be  that  more  effec- 
tive service  will  be  secured  from  the 
Government's  servants;  but  the  useless 
waste  of  money  on  unnecessary  officials 
is  to  go  on,  and  actually  increase.  It 
appears  impossible  to  conduct  Govern- 
ment business  on  business  lines,  which 
bodes  ill  for  our  shipping  and  railway 
enterprises. 
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ECONOMICS    OF   BINDER   TWINE 

Continued  from  page  7 

The  machine  consists  of  a  round, 
hollow  drum,  on  the  outside  of  which, 
at  a  distance  of  several  inches  apart, 
are  fixed  square  pieces  of  metal,  at 
right  angles  to  the  outside  of  the  drum, 
and  extending  from  bne  side  of  the 
drum  to  the  other;  these  pieces  of 
metal,  or  beaters,  being  about  four 
inches  deep. 

The  drum  is  made  to  revolve  very 
rapidly  by  a  belt  connecting  it  with  the 
engine.  The  leaves  are  held  flat  upon 
the  feed  table  by  the  workmen  and 
pushed  into  the  machine  as  far  as  they 
will  go  without  letting  go  of  them.  The 
revolving  drum  causes  the  beaters,  or 
pieces  of  metal  before  mentioned,  to 
beat  down  upon  the  leaves  with  great 
force  and  rapidity,  instantly  reducing 
the  flesh  to  a  pulp,  while  the  out-flow- 
ing sap  is  allowed  to  run  away  by  a 
channel,  placed  there  for  the  purpose, 
immediately  underneath  the  drum. 

A  great  soggy  mass  of  fibre,  of  a 
greenish  white  color,  now  lies  where 
the  smooth  dark-green  leaf  lay  a  second 
ago. 

When  one  side  of  the  leaf  has  been 
treated  sufficiently,  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  machine,  the  leaf  turned  over 
and  the  other  side  treated. 

The  workers  at  the  machine  wear 
strong  leather  gloves,  to  protect  their 
hands  from  the  sap  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  very  injurious,  having  a  corrosive 
action. 

As  soon  as  the  fibrous  mass  of  one 
leaf  has  been  beaten  or  pulped  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  handed  to  a  boy  waiting  in 
readiness.  When  this  boy  has  a  large 
armful  of  the  wet  fibre,  he  takes  it  away 
and  deposits  it  in  a  large  cement  tank 
of  soapy  water.  There  it  is  left  to  soak 
for  several  hours,  to  be  cleaned  by  the 
action  of  the  soapy  water  of  any  gummy 
sap  still  sticking  to  it.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  shaken  and  hung  up  thinly  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  After  that  it  is  collected, 
made  into  large  bales  by  hydraulic 
pressure  and  brought  down  to  the  port 
in  wagons  for  shipment.  The  yield  of 
dry  fibre  from  any  weight  of  fresh 
leaves  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  about 
four  per  cent. 


All  the  very  many  kinds  of  banana 
plants  yield  fibre,  but  it  is  only  from 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  one  variety, 
or  rather  from  the  skin  of  its  unde- 
veloped leaf-stem,  or  leaf  petiole,  as 
botanists  would  call  the  seeming  trunk, 
that  is  obtained  that  very  strong  fibre, 
the  strongest  known  as  yet,  from  which 
ship's  cables,  binder-twine,  and  other 
articles  requiring  great  strength  are 
made. 

This  special  variety  has  so  far  been 
found  to  grow  well  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  thoroughly  well  in  one  of 
the  islands,  on  which  is  the  town  of 
Manila,  whence  the  fibre  is  shipped, 
hence  its  name,  Manila  hemp. 

It  is  not  really  hemp  at  all,  but  the 
fibres  of  the  outermost  skin  of  the 
plant's  stem. 

This  banana  tree  is  cultivated  by  the 
natives  solely  for  its  fibre,  not  for  its 
fruit:  indeed  the  plant  is  cut  down  to 
strip  off  the  fibre  just  before  it  begins 
to  fruit;  as  that  is  the  time  when  the 
fibre  has  its  greatest  strength. 

Although  the  output  of  this  splendid 
fibre  is  so  limited,  it  has  been  shown 
that  to  make  a  good  binder-twine,  Sisal 
hemp  answers  all  requirements,  with 
the  disadvantage  that  it  is  at  present 
only  obtainable  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  from  restless  Mexico. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  can 
a  much  needed  lesson  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  example  of  what  was  done, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  the  case 
of  Para  rubber? 

Where  would  the  Allies  and  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  be  to-day,  if  the  latter  had 
not  her  Eastern  plantations  of  Para 
rubber? 

In  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  world's  demand  for  this  pro- 
duct began  to  grow  enormously.  Part- 
ly on  that  account,  and  in  the  hope  of 
furnishing  her  Eastern  dependencies 
with  another  valuable  agricultural  pro- 


duct, the   British   Government  embark- 
ed on  a  noteworthy  experiment. 

An  expedition  was  sent  to  Brazil  and 
seeds  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  obtained, 
direct  from  the  Amazonian  forests,  and 
transported  by  a  quick  steamer  to  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Kew,  England. 

There  they  were  planted  under  suit- 
able conditions  and  young  plants  raised, 
which  were  then  sent  out,  in  Wardian 
cases,  in  charge  of  an  experienced  man, 
to  the  East  and  distributed  to  various 
places  in  India  and  Ceylon;  to  test 
whether  the  trees  could  be  acclimatized 
there  and  if  they  would  answer  to  plan- 
tation treatment. 

The  experiment  was  at  first  only  a 
partial  success  in  India,  but  surpassed 
all  expectations  in  Ceylon,  where  the 
trees  flourished  and  yielded  rubber  of 
good  quality  and  quantity. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  trees  so  raised 
all  the  Hevea  plantations  in  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Malay  States  have  sprung; 
thus  rendering  her  not  only  independ- 
ent of  outside  sources,  but  able  to  con- 
trol the  world's  supply  of  this  valuable 
product. 

The  estimate  of  the  present  planta- 
tion rubber  is  150,000  tons,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  crops  from  all  sources  of 
the  entire  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
vastly  larger  quantities  of  binder-twine 
are  going  to  be  needed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture than  at  present.  What  about  the 
supply  then? 

Are  any  preparations  being  made 
anywhere  at  present,  in  readiness  for 
that  day? 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  before  the 
need  becomes  pressing,  to  repeat  the 
rubber  experiment,  and  at  least  try  to 
transplant  the  Agave  Sisalana  from  its 
present  unhealthy  Mexican  surround- 
ings to  a  secure  and  more  peaceful 
home? 

Does  the  experiment  succeed — there 
is  yet  another  industry  given  to  a  coun- 
try badly  needing  one,  for  the  soils  that 
will  raise  Agave  Rigida  successfully 
will  hardly  grow  much  else. 

There  too  is  an  end  of  uncertainty 
and  dependence  on  precarious  sources 
for  a  very  necessary  material. 

What  we  now  need  to  face  as  a  vital 
and  pressing  question  is,  can  some  trop- 
ical country  possessing  a  stable  form  of 
Government  not  be  found,  with  the 
right  soil  and  climate  for  Sisal  fibre 
production  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  meet 
our  needs? 

The  raising  of  vast  quantities  of  the 
fibre  in  another  part  of  the  globe  would 
spoil  the  game  of  those  large  financial 
corporations  that  now  control  the  Yuca- 
tan industry  to  their  own  profit  and  the 
world's  detriment. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noted. 
Very  soon  now,  grain-growing  will  un- 
doubtedly almost  double  in  quantity, 
but  the  Sisal  plant  requires  from  three 
to  five  years  to  develop  a  fibre  useful 
for  binder-twine;  it  cannot  be  done  in 
one  season. 

If  this  question  be  not  seriously  taken 
up,  in  a  manner  that  only  a  nation's 
Government  can  effect,  the  grain- 
growers  of  the  near  future  are  indeed 
likely  to  find  themselves  one  day  soon 
in  Queer  Street. 


THE    WAR    IDEA 

T^ARMER  SMITH  was  painting  his 
■»■  barn  battleship  grey,  and  every  so 
far  he  would  mark  off  a  fake  window 
and  smear  black  stripes  down  it. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Jim?"  asked  a  neigh- 
bor, "what  you  doing  that  fer?" 

"Cammyflage,"  was  the  prompt  an- 
swer, "at  a  distance  of  fifty  foot,  tramps 
will  think  it's  th'  county  jail.  Believe 
me,  I'm  larnin'  something  new  from  th' 
war  every  day." — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


HE  CAUGHT  'EM  ALL  RIGHT 

LIE  had  experienced  bad  luck  fishing. 
■*■■■■  On  his  way  home  he  called  at  the 
fish  store  and  said  to  the  proprietor: 

"Just  stand  over  there  and  throw  me 
five  of  the  biggest  of  those  trout!" 

"Throw  'em?  What  for?"  asked  the 
man  in  amazement. 

"So  I  can  tell  the  family  I  caught 
'em.  I  may  be  a  poor  fisherman,  but 
I'm  no  liar." 


"The  Distinguished  Service" 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  is  service  built  into  every  part  of 
a  De  Laval.     Forty  years  of  leadership  in 
cream  separator  construction  have  made  it 
the  unquestioned  leader  in  close  .'kimming 
ight  running,  easy  cleaning,  and  durability' 

The  De  Laval  is  sold  through  local  agents 
who  are  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
machine  and  the  Company's  policy.  These 
agents  localize  the  Company's  service.  They 
carry  repair  parts  in  stock  and  are  trained 
to  give  intelligent  advice  and  prompt  help, 
in  order  to  insure  complete  separator  satis- 
faction and  continuity  of  service. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  in  every  dairy 
community  throughout  the  world — a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  fact  that  when  you 
buy  a  De  Laval,  the  Company  feels  that 
its  obligation  to  you  has  just  started. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts 
that  the  De  Laval  has  been 
justly  called. 

"The  Distinguished 
Service   Separator." 


The  De  Laval  Company,Ltd. 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

PETERBORO  VANCOUVER 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO.  GRAIN.  FLOUR,  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE,  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET  ADELAIDE  5549 


We  Want 

WOOL 

Wrile  for  Prices 
T.    CARTER    &    COMPANY 

8S  Front  Street  East 
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Get  a  new  Binder  this  year 


It  will  be  a  real  economy ! 

In  these  times  of  good  prices 
for  farm  crops  you  should 
equip  yourself  with  a  Frost  & 
Wood  Binder  to  make  sure  of 
getting  the  utmost  possible  per- 
centage of  your  crop. 

It  will  be  your  best,  most  will- 
ing, most  capable  "Harvest 
Hand"  for  many  years  to 
come. 


^ss^sa 


The  easy  working  FROST  &  WOOD 

Famous  all  over  Canada  for  its  light  draft — due  to  fine  roller  bearings  at  every  friction  point — its 
big:  capacity  elevators  and  its  ability  to  cut  any  k'nd  of  crop,  light  or  heavy,  tangled  or  straight 
Drop  into  our  nearest  dealer's,  sit  on  the  seat  of  a  F.  &  W.  Binder,  note  the  easy  reel  adjustments 
that  bring  every  possible  straw  to  the  knives.  S?e  how  accessible  and  easily  understood  every 
working  feature  is.  Note  its  giant  strength  and  splendid  materials  and  you'll  say,  with  thousands 
of  other  successful  farmers,  "This  is  the  Binder  for  me." 


The  Frost  &  Wood  Co. 

Limited 

Montreal  SMITH'SSFALLS  St.  John 


Write  for  illustrated  Folder  to-day. 

Sold  in  Western  Ontario 
and  Western  Canada  by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co. 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Farmers  and  other  motorists  should  demand  a  tire  that 
will  give  the  utmost  service.  Maltese  Cross  Tires  are  giv- 
ing thousands  of  motorists  perfect  service  and  are  par- 
ticularly suited  for  driving  on  country  roads. 

Maltese  Cross  Tires  give  maximum  mileage  and  minimum 
road  troubles.  Think  what  this  means  to  you.  Ask  your 
neighbor  who  is  using  Maltese  Cross  Tires  what  he  thinks 
of  them.     That's  the  best  way  to  learn  their  true  worth. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  LTD. 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  TORONTO 

BRANCHES;  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmo  i    «  n,  Calgary 

Lethbridge,  Vancouver,  Victoria. 


Protect  Your  Buildings 

In  July  1918  UNRODDED  Buildings  in  Ontario  were 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $65,816.  There  was  NO 
LOSS  ON  RODDED  BUILDINGS  in  that  month. 

"Fire  Marshal's  Report" 

If  you  are  considering  Rodding  your  Building — Write  for 
our  Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Rod  a  Building." 


The  Universal  Lightning  Rod  Company 


Hespeler,  Ontario 


Western  Agents,  Clare  Bros.  Western  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


AJBSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2  50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
MSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence."  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  482  Lymui  Bide..  Montreal.  Can. 
"Absorbine  and  Absorbine,  Jr."  are  made  in 
Canada. 


Summer  Desserts 

Raspberry  Short  Cake 

jVyf  AKE  a  simple  biscuit  dough,  using 
^  ■*  two  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  four  tablespoons  of  butter  and,  if 
a  sweet  short  cake  is  desired,  add  one- 
quarter  cup  white  sugar.  Sift  the  dry 
ingredients  together  three  or  four 
times  to  get  a  lighter  dough.  Rub  in 
the  butter  lightly,  using  a  knife  or  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Add  a  half  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  just  enough  more  to 
mix  all  the  flour  to  a  soft,  light  dough. 
Toss  on  a  floured  board,  roll  and  pat  to 
one-half  inch  in  thickness  and  bake  in 
jelly-cake  tins.  Mix  two  or  three  pints 
ot  berries  with  enough  sugar  to  sweeten 
and  when  the  cakes  are  baked  put  to- 
gether with  a  deep  layer  of  fruit.  Or 
the  layers  may  be  split  and  filled  with 
fruit.  Cover  with  whole  berries  sprin- 
kled with  sugar  and  serve  with  cream. 

Raspberry   Betty 

Butter  a  pudding  dish,  sprinkle  with 
a  layer  of  soft  stalp  bread  crumbs  and 
bits  of  butter,  add  a  layer  of  rasp- 
berries, sprinkle  with  sugar,  add  more 
crumbs,  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is 
filled,  having  a  layer  of  crumbs  on  top. 
Add  a  very  little  water,  and  bake,  keep- 
ing the  dish  covered  for  the  first  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove  the  cover  and  bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Lemon   Bread   Pudding 

Cook  together  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  four  tablespoons  but- 
ter for  two  minutes.  Add  one  cup  su- 
gar and  two  eggs  slightly  beaten  and 
cook  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Set 
aside  to  cool. 

Spread  slices  of  stale  bread  with  the 
lemon  mixture  and  arrange  in  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish.  Beat  two  eggs 
slightly,  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup 
of  milk  and  one-quarter  cup  of  sugar. 
Pour  the  mixture  over  the  bread.  Cover, 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  the  oven 
and  bake  one  hour  or  until  a  knife 
dipped  in  the  center  comes  out  with 
no  traces  of  milk. 

Caramel  Walnut  Pudding 

Put  one  cup  brown  sugar  in  a  sauce- 
wan  over  the  fire  and  stir  constantly  till 
it  melts  and,  browns,  being  careful  not 
to  let  it  burn.  Pour  on  a  very  little 
hot  water  and  when  the  hardened  sugar 
is  dissolved,  add  four  cups  milk  and 
one-quarter  teaspoon  salt.  Scald  and 
stir  in  one-half  cup  corn-starch,  diluted 
with  one-half  cup  cold  milk.  Stir  con- 
stantly until  mixture  thickens,  and  oc- 
casionally while  the  mixture  cooks  for 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Add  one- 
half  cup  broken  walnut  meats.  Turn 
into  a  serving  dish  or  into  individual 
moulds  and  serve  with  cream  and  jelly. 

Lemon  Mist 

I  lemon  juice  and  rind 

1     egg 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 

%    cup  sugar 

1    cup    boiling    water. 

Grate  the  lemon  rind  into  a  bowl,  or 
pare  thinly  and  steep  in  boiling  water. 
Mix  the  cornstarch  and  sugar  together 
in  a  saucepan.  Stir  the  boiling  water 
into  it  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it 
thickens.  Separate  the  egg  and  stir  the 
hot  mixture  into  the  beaten  yoke;  it 
may  be  stirred  over  the  fire  for  one  or 
two  minutes  if  desired.  Remove  from 
the  fire.  Beat  the  white  of  the  e^ 
stiff,  fold  into  the  mixture  and  set  in 
the  oven  for  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes.   Chill  before  serving. 

Old-Fashioned  Rice  Pudding 

Wash  one  cupful  of  rice  and  one  cup- 
ful of  raisins.  Put  in  a  large  pudding 
dish  with  about  three  cups  of  water 
and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  cook 
over  the  fire  until  the  water  is  absorbed. 
Add  one  cup  sugar,  about  three  cups 
rich  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter. Put  in  a  moderate  oven  to  bake. 
When  the  first  brown  skin  forms  over 
the  top  stir  it  into  the  mixture.  This 
gives  a  richer  flavor  to  the  pudding, 
though  some  people  do  not  like  the 
darker  color.  Bake  until  the  rice  is 
well  cooked  and  the  pudding  of  a 
creamy  consistency. 
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Feeding  the  Summer  Baby 


By  LOUISE  HOGAN 


*TPHE  chief  causes  of  sickness  and 
-*•  death  among:  infants  in  summer 
are  improper  food  and  hygienic  neg- 
lect. The  chance  for  food  to  become 
unfit  for  use  is  greatest  in  the  warm 
months,  because  at  this  time  bacteria 
flourish  and  there  is  an  increased  dan- 
ger of  infection.  A  large  per  cert,  of 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
is  due  to  intestinal  trouble,  which  is 
directly  traceable  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  impure  food.  The  thoughtful 
mother  must  realize  that  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  average  child  in  sum- 
mer requires  exceptional  vigilance  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  infant  nutrition 
and  hygiene. 

To  begin  with,  the  baby's  health  must 
first  be  assured  by  the  best  of  care  of 
the  mother  during  the  prenatal  period. 
This  safeguarding  the  prospective 
mother,  always  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, is  even  more  essential  in  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  of  a  summer 
baby.  The  mother  will  need  plenty  of 
rest  and  sleep — at  least  eight  hours  at 
night  and  a  nap  during  the  day.  In 
this  way  only  can  she  keep  her  nerv- 
ous system  in  a  stable  condition.  If 
necessary  to  neglect  household  duties 
in  order  to  secure  such  rest,  let  her  do 
it,  as  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  house- 
keeping suffer  than  the  baby.  The 
more  quiet  and  peaceful  the  mother's 
life  is  the  better  for  the  baby.  All 
infants  have  a  better  start  and  are 
much  heavier  at  birth  when  the  mother 
has  had  at  least  three  months  of  rest 
before  the  child  arrives.  This  addi- 
tional weight  means  additional  strength 
for  the  baby  to  use  in  coping  with  any 
summer  troubles.  Important  as  this 
prenatal  care  is  for  both  the  mother 
and  her  child,  motherhood  is  commonly 
— and  dangerously — neglected  during 
this  crucial  period.  Insurance  men  say 
that  of  all  citizens,  expectant  mothers 
have  the  least  care.  It  is  estimated  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  this 
country  are  wholly  without  such  care. 

WITH  the  summer  baby  safely  ush- 
ered into  the  world,  the  next  im- 
portant problem  is  that  of  feeding.  Of 
infant  foods,  mother's  milk  is  without 
an  equal.  It  is  desirable  and  almost 
imperative  that  a  child  subsist  on  moth- 
er's milk  during  the  early  months  of 
life.  Moreover,  if  she  can  at  all  do  so, 
a  mother  should  nurse  her  baby  until 
the  proper  weaning  time,  supplement- 
ing her  own  milk  with  a  daily  feeding 
of  a  prepared  milk  in  order  to  inure  the 
baby  to  a  food  which  can  be  used  should 
it  be  necessary  to  stop  the  nursing  for 
any  reason. 

Yet  in  (spite   of   all  the   advantages 


of  natural  feeding,  and  all  the  dangers 
of  artificial  feeding,  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  a  noted  authority  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  children,  makes  the 
statement  that  at  least  three  children 
out  of  every  four  born  into  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do,  must  now  be  fed  ar- 
tificially. The  percentage  of  success- 
ful nursing  is  diminishing  every  year, 
and  this  physician  declares  that  an  up- 
per-class mother  who  successfully 
nurses  her  own  infant  for  six  months 
is  a  great  rarity,  and  one  who  can 
continue  it  for  ten  months  is  almost  a 
curiosity.  He  says  he  hears  the  same 
story  everywhere  from  his  professional 
friends.  It  is  not,  as  has  so  often  been 
asserted,  that  the  modern  mother  will 
not  nurse.  Nearly  all  in  Dr.  Holt's 
experience  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  done  so  if  they  had  been  able, 
but  they  simply  could  not. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  this  wretched  condition,  other 
than  suggesting  that  the  care  of  the 
mother  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
her  child  should  favor  maternal  feed- 
ing, we  know  that  the  condition  does 
exist,  and  we  must  somehow  prepare 
to  meet  it — for  it  is  our  shame  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  is  thus  we  are 
driven  to  the  use  of  artificial  foods 
with  the  consequent  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger for  the  child. 

In  cases  where  the  mother's  milk  is 
insufficient  in  amount,  or  inferior  in 
quality,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute cow's  milk,  modified  under  a 
doctor's  directions  so  as  to  bring  the 
percentages  of  fat  and  sugar  up  to 
those  of  mother's  milk  by  adding  milk- 
sugar  and  cream  of  a  known  fat-per- 
centage. Knowledge  and  experience 
are  required  to  formulate  a  milk  which 
will  agree  with  the  child  to  whom  it 
is  given,  and  this  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  a  layman.  Moreover,  the  for- 
mulas require  changing  from  time  to 
time  as  the  child  grows  older,  and  these 
changes  should  be  determined  by  a 
doctor. 

IT  IS  at  all  times  desirable  to  use  the 
best  milk  that  can  be  had.  It  should 
be  diluted  with  boiled  water  for  the 
first  nine  or  ten  months  of  an  infant's 
life,  beginning  with  at  least  half  water 
to  half  milk  for  an  infant  one  month 
old.  Perfectly  sweet  cream  should  be 
added  to  each  bottle  of  diluted  milk 
in  order  to  supply  the  fat  lost  by  dilu- 
tion, the  quantity  added  being  carefully 
determined  by  the  doctor,  as  too  much 
fat  easily  causes  indigestion,  and  too 
little  robs  the  infant  of  needed  nourish- 
ment. 

Every  physician   has   a  formula  for 
Continued  on  page  20 


Dependability 

•THE  KEYNOTE  of  the  ALPHA  Engine  is 
dependability.  It  runs  when  you  want  it 
to,  day  after  day,  and  you  never  need  to  worry 
about  it.  Its  simple,  sturdy  construction  makes  it 
dependable. 

The  ALPHA  power  rating  is  dependable ; 
if  it  is  a  I  /•£  Horse  Power  it  will  deliver  at  least 
one-and-a-half  horse  power;  if  it  is  a  28  Horse  Power  you  can  bank 
on  getting  more  than  28 — never  less. 

The  De  Laval  Company  is  dependable  —  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  supplies  in  Canada. 

If  you  don't   know  who  handles  the  ALPHA  in  your  vicinity, 
write  nearest  sales  headquarters  for  his  name. 


Trade 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY    SUPPLIES   IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and     Ideal    Green     Feed     Silos.         Alpha    Gas     Engines,    Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues    of    any    of   our  lines  mailed  upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50.000   BRANCHES   AND  LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD   OVER 
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HASSLERS 

for  all 

lord  Pdssenqcr 

Cars 


•30  cents 
Jfy  i  of  each 
/  dollar 
saved ! 


TBAOf.  WA»K  RCClSTEHtO 


Shock  Absorber 


PATENTED 


'WO[  Mfr** 


The  Hauler  Guarantee:  "Absolute  aatiafaction  or  roar  money  back." 

SUPPOSE  your  garageman  gave  you  a  check  for  30 
cents  every  time  you  spent  a  dollar  for  tires  and  re- 
pairs? Suppose  he  gave  you  a  check  each  year  for  a  third  of  the  depreci- 
ation you  know  has  taken  place  in  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One-Ton  Truck?  It 
amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing  when  you  equip  with  Hassler  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers. At  least  30%  of  your  tire  and  repair  cost  is  saved  outright,  because 
the  road  shocks  and  vibrations  are  cushioned  before  they  reach  the  vital  and 
weighty  parts  of  the  machine.  This  elimination  of  vibration  also  reduces 
-  -a,,.  the  depreciation  loss  in  the  same  proportion.  There  is  real  econ- 
omy— a  real  worth  while  saving!  Of  course,  you  know  how 
much  more  satisfactory  your  car  will  ride  if  you  have 
Hasslers  on  it.  The  added  comfort  alone  is  worth 
far  more  than  they  cost. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because  someone  tries  to  discourage  you. 
They  are  a  quality  product — worth  their  price.  The  Hassler  dealer 
in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on  for  10-days'  trial.  Your  money  re- 
funded if  you  say  so.     Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank* 


£H 


HASSLERS 
"DOUBLE 
O/'TWINS' 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Ltd. 

for  Ford  ?££  Trucks/Too!  H    .If153'h:rmanAve'NortCANADA 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  CANADA 
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Farmers'    Magazine 


THE  ordinary  housewife  of  to-tray 
seems  to  believe  that  a  steam-can- 
ner  is  of  no  practical  use  i-n  the  aver- 
age kitchen.  She  seems  to  consider  it 
an  elaborate  and  complicated  affair,  for 
the  use  of  the  domestic  science  gradu- 
ate, or  some  such  learned  person  with 
lots  of  time  to  "fuss."  She  seems  to 
think  it  must  be  shunned  by  the  busy- 
farmer's  wife,  whose  one  idea  in  "doing 
up"  the  products  of  the  garden  is  to 
fill  her  pantry  shelves  as  rapidly  as 
possible  along  with  her  other  multi- 
tudinous duties. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  and  for  thre^ 
reasons  I  found  my  steam-canner  so 
satisfactory.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time — vegetables  requiring  one  hour's 
boiling  for  three  successive  days  in  the 
boiler  are  even  better  with  thirty  or 
forty-five  minutes  in  the  canner. 

It  saves  waste.  Out  of  three  hundred 
jars  canned  last  summer,  not  one  has 
spoiled  with  me.  The  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished article  is  excellent,  both  fruit  and 
vegetables  seem  to  retain  their  color 
and  shape.  The  canner  is  easy  to  man- 
age. I  used  mine  on  a  coal-oil  stove. 
They  are  like  very  deep  pots  with  a 
clamped-on  cover,  a  tap  on  the  side  to 
let  off  surplus  heat  and  a  gauge  on  the 
top  to  tell  the  pressure  of  steam  gen- 
erated inside.  Any  familiar  method  or 
favorite  recipes  can  be  followed,  the 
preparation  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables 
being  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  "cold 
pack"  method  so  fully  described  in  the 
June  15th  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine. 
There  are  only  a  few  points  to  empha- 
size. Test  your  jars.  Use  new  rubbers. 
I  partially  fill  my  jars  with  water,  ad- 
just the  rubber  and  top  and  invert  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  A  jar  that  leaks,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  has  a  new  top  or  extra 
rubber  and  is  inverted  again.  Never 
use  a  leaky  or  cracked  jar.  They  spell 
failure.  The  jars  do  not  require  steril- 
izing or  boiling,  but  I  always  have  mine 
hot  and  use  hot  syrups  and  water  on  the 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  canner  may  be  placed  over  the 
fire  with  two  inches  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom and  the  top  firmly  fastened.  The 
tap  on  the  side  should  -be  open  to  allow 
the  cold  air  to  escape  until  the  steam  is 


How  I  Managed  a  Steam  Canner 


By  ELIZABETH  HOUSSER 


The   canning   equipment   with   samples   of   the   finished    product. 


seen  issuing  from  it;  the  tap  should 
then  be  almost  completely  closed  and  the 
gauge,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
face  of  a  clock,  will  slowly  rise  to  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds  pressure.  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  canner  is  "getting 
up  steam,"  the  products  can  be  prepar- 
ed, and  put  in  the  jars.  Of  course  the 
tops  should  not  be  firmly  fastened  and 
the  jars  should  not  touch  each  other. 
By  using  a  piece  of  heavy  wire 
screening  I  managed  to  have  two  layers 
of  pint  jars  in  the  container  at  once. 
After  placing  the  jars  the  top  should 
be  clamped  firmly  in  place  and  the  pet- 
cock  almost  completely  closed.  Look  at 
the  clock  the  moment  the  top  is  fasten- 
ed. The  pressure  should  rise  to  five 
pounds  in  fifteen  minutes.  Follow  the 
cooking  table  exactly  and  regulate  the 
pressure  of  steam  by  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  the  petcock.    When  the  time 


is  completed  reduce  the  heat  under  the 
canner  and  let  the  steam  escape  from 
the  petcock  very  gradually.  If  it 
escapes  too  rapidly  some  of  the  juice 
will  boil  out  of  the  jars.  This  can  do 
no  harm,  as  the  vacuum  left  is  sterile. 
Never  remove  a  top  to  refill  a  jar  with 
liquid. 

A  very  little  practice  teaches  just 
how  quickly  to  allow  the  steam  to 
escape.  When  the  pressure  is  reduced 
loosen  the  top  and  remove  the  jars, 
taking  care  they  are  not  placed  in  a 
draft.  I  always  invert  mine  and  leave 
for  twelve  hours  or  more,  dipping  the 
tops  in  melted  paraffin  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution against  leakage. 

While  the  cooking  is  in  progress  a 
second  lot  of  jars  can  be  prepared  and 
popped  into  the  container  as  soon  as 
the  first  batch  are  taken  out.  In  this 
way  the  fire  is  made  good  use  of  and 


the  pressure  quickly  rises  again  as  the 
water  in  the  bottom  has  not  cooled. 
About  two  inches  of  water  should  be 
kept  in  the  canner. 

TIME-TABLE  FOR  STEAM  CANNER 

Minutes. 

Quarts.  Pints. 

Blanch  or  Pounds. 

Product.                     Scald.  5-10.  10-15.  5-10.  10-15. 

Apples     8  5  4  3 

Asparagus    5-10  60  40  40  30 

Beans     5-10  60  40  40  30 

Beets 5-10  75  50  60  40 

Carrots      5 ,  60  40  40  30 

Corn      5-10  90  65  75  60 

Cauliflower     5-10  35  25  30  20 

Cherries 12  10  8  5 

Currants     10  5  5 

Gooseberries     1-2  10  5  5 

Mushrooms     5-10  75  50  40  30 

Peas :..      5-10  60  40  40  30 

Peaches     1-2  10  8  6  4 

Plums    10  .  .  5 

Pears     1%  15  10  10  5 

Pumpkin     75  60  60  40 

Raspberries      10  ..  5 

Rhubarb      1%  8  6  6  4 

Squash     3-5  75  50  60  40 

Spinach     15  60  40  40  30 

Strawberries 5  . .  5 

Tomatoes    5  30  15  20  8 

SOME    TESTED    RECIPES 
Tomato  Soup 

Cut  into  kettle 

1    onion 

1    carrot 

1   turnip 

1    sweet    pepper 

Celery 

Parsley 

Add  2  cloves  and  2  quarts  unpeeled  ripe 
tomatoes.  Cover  and  simmer  until   very  tender 

Rub  through  sieve  and  fill  hot  jars. 
Sterilize  for  thirty  minutes. 

Canned  Chicken 

Kill  fowl  24  hours  before  canning. 
Cut  in  large  pieces  after  cleaning  care- 
fully.    Cover  fowl  with    salted    water 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH    OR     CREDIT 
Terms:    $I-$2-$3   Weekl, 

We    trust    »ny    honest    person 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs   Bros.   BS5SS. 

Dept.  B 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  TORONTO 
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Standard  Stock  Feed  For  Sale 

A  Valuable  Feed  for  all  Classes  of  Stock 

THREE  thousand  tons  of  this  stock  feed  is  still  available  for  distribution,  and  farmers 
should  order  now  before  supply  is  exhausted. 


This  Standard  Stock  Feed  which  is  in  store  at  Ft. 
William,  consists  of  recleaned  elevator  screenings. 

By  actual  feeding  tests  at  various  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms  it  has  been  proved  excellent 
for  dairy  cattle,  while  for  finishing  pigs  it  is  equal 
to  barley.  For  fattening  lambs  it  gives  very  satis- 
factory results,  as  well  as  for  fattening  steers.     It 


also  makes  an  excellent  poultry  feed.    It  contains 
14%  Protein,  5%  Fat  and  8%  Fibre. 

Over  fourteen  thousand  tons  of  Standard  Stock 
Feed  have  been  sold  and  distributed  by  the  Feed 
Division,  and  have  given  excellent  results.  Order 
a  car  load  now  as  the  quantity  is  limited.  Be  sure 
to  state  whether  you  require  it  ground  or  ung round. 


UNGROUND 
In  Bulk,  per  Ton 

$26 

f  .o.b.  Fort  William 


Payable  on  Arrival 

Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  Feed  Division, 
Live  Stock  Branch,  Ottawa,  for  straight  car  lots 
only — (about  30  tons  to  a  car.)  Join  with  your 
neighbor:  and  order  a  car  on  shares.  Terms — Sight 
draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached,  payable  on  arri- 
val of  car.  Orders  filled  strictly  in  turn  as  received. 


GROUND 
Per  Ton,  in  Bag*  of  100  lbs. 


$34 


f.o.b.  Fort  William 


Pamphlet  No.  18  giving  full  particulars  sent  on  request  with  samples  of  the  feed. 

Live  Stock  Branch  (Feed  Division) 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 


OTTAWA 


CANADA 
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Home  Cooker 


No.  1  National 

The  Home  Steam  Pressure 
Cooker  is  as  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  way  of 
cooking  as  an  auto  is  over 
a  wheelbarrow. 

For  canning  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
peas,  corn,  asparagus,  spinach, 
tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables, 
meats,  poultry  and  fish,  it  has 
no  equal.  Saves  time,  fuel  and 
patience.  Can  be  used  for  cook- 
ing cheap  cuts  of  meat,  and 
making  them  as  tender  and 
juicy  as  the  most  expensive 
ones.  Can  be  used  on  any  coal- 
oil,  gas  or  ordinary  cook  stove. 
Any  girl  can  operate  it. 

Send  for   particulars  and  price. 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Canada 

Canadian    Agents 


The  Sun  Never 
Sets  on  Wearers 
of  Groves  and 
Lindley's  Suits. 

From  every  corner  of 
the  Empire  self-mea- 
sured wearers  send  re- 
peat orders.  The  suits 
are  made  where  the 
cloth  is  woven  and  all 
middlemen's  charges 

are  cancelled  out.  We 
can  mail  Canadian  men 
a  stylish  lounge  suit 
duty  free  which  is  40 
to  60  per  cent,  better 
value  than  any  obtain- 
able    locally. 


Stylishly   cut  suit  in   Huddersfield 
Solid  Worsted,  from $40 

Pure  Scotch  Tweed  Suit,  from ....   $35 

Smart   Hard-wearing   Tweed   Suit, 
from $30 

Post  Free — Duty  Free 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  120 
PATTERNS   POST   FREE 

Art  printed  styles  book  (New  York  or  London 
Modes).  Tape  and  self-measurement  Chart  in- 
cluded. Thousands  of  overseas  men  order  every 
season. 

We  also  send  cloth  by  the  yard.  3%-yd. 
suit  lengths,  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  from 
$7  per  yd.  Scotch  Tweeds  from  $5.50  per  yd. 
(duty   paid).      Any    length    cut. 

Satisfaction  Legally  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back. 

Signed  Legal  Guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  or 
Cash  Refunded  sent  with  every  pattern  bunch. 
Write  to-day  for  Free  Patterns  to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporter*  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

67  The  Lion       -        Huddersfield 
England 


(1  teaspoon  salt)  in  open  kettle.  Boil 
for  one  half  hour  or  longer — until  meat 
is  tender  and  liquid  about  half  boiled 
away.  Cool  and  remove  fat  from 
liquid.  Remove  bones  and  pack  meat  in 
jar  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible.  Fill 
to  overflowing  with  liquid.  See  that 
there  are  no  air  bubbles. 
Sterilize  3V2  to  4  hours. 

Apple   Ginger 

Wash,  peel  and  chop  two  quarts  of 
sour  apples. 

Put  in  kettle  and  add: — 

3  pints  brown  sugar 

\x/-2    lemons,    juice    and    rind    (finely    sliced) 

Vi  oz.   of  ginger   root. 

A  little  salt  and  water  to  keep  from 
burning. 

Cook  slowly  for  3%  hours.  Bottle 
hot.  This  may  be  sterilized  for  3 
minutes. 

Gooseberry   Conserve 

5   lbs.   large  gooseberries   (nearly   ripe) 

4    lbs.   sugar 

1%   lbs.  seeded  raisins 

4  oranges,  juice  and  rind   (sliced  fine) 

Boil  all  together  until  consistency  of  jam 
(about  %  hour).  Fill  jars  while  hot.  Sterilize 
3   minutes  at  5  lbs.  pressure. 

Rhubarb    Marmalade 

2  dippers   rhubarb    (cut  in   pieces) 
1   dipper  white  sugar 
Vi    lb.    chopped    walnuts 
Juice  of  1  lemon 

No  water.  Let  boil  until  mixture  becomes 
thick. 

Figs  may  be  used  instead  of  walnuts  if  desired. 
Put  in  glasses. 


SHORT  COURSE  AT  MONTEITH 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Globe 
the  story  of  a  young  woman  who  found 
her  way  from  Northern  Ontario  to  Toronto, 
and  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
told  a  social  worker  that  she  belonged  to 
a  family  of  six,  none  of  whom  could  read 
or  write.  The  incident  led  to  the  discovery 
of  many  other  similar  cases — and  to  an 
appeal   for   schools  for  the   North   Country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  then,  that  this 
part  of  the  province  is  receiving  some 
special  attention  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The.  Women's  Institutes 
Branch  is  co-operating  with  the  Monteith 
Demonstration  Farm  to  put  on  a  special 
course  for  girls  and  women  in  Household 
Science,  Home  Nursing  and  Sewing.  The 
course  runs  from  July  21st  to  August  23rd, 
and  is  held  in  the  Agricultural  Training 
School  erected  last  year  by  the  Department 
of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines.  The  girls 
live  in  the  school  during  the  course,  and 
so  have  the  benefits  of  the  residence  life 
as  well  as  the  social  contact  with  the  most 
sympathetic,  far-seeing  teachers  the  De- 
partment can  secure.  There  are  also  special 
days  for  the  mothers  of  the  district,  when 
the  care  of  children,  remodelling  clothes, 
the  health,  care  of  the  family,  etc.,  will 
be    taken    up. 


HANMER'S    COW    SELLS    FOR 
$26,000 

Rolo  Mercena  de  Kol,  J.  B.  Hanmer's 
celebrated  cow,  was  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia sale  and  went  to  Coldstream 
farms  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  $26,000.  Her 
4-months'  old  calf  went  to  the  same 
farm  for  $7,100.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Hanmer's  father  bought  for  his  son 
two  cows  at  $100  cash.  This  $26,000 
cow  is  the  first  calf  of  one  of  these 
animals. 


EXCELLENT  B.  C.  CROP  OUTLOOK 

By  Clinton  Tucker 

In  1918  the  Okanagan  Valley  exoorf- 
ed  aproximately  4,000  cars  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  securing  therefor  abcut 
four  million  dollars.  This  year, 
estimates  R.  M.  Winslow,  former 
provincial  horticulturist  and  now  secre- 
tary of  the  B.C.  Traffic  and  Credits 
Association,  a  shippers'  organization, 
the  output  will  be  4,700  to  5,000  cars. 
Never  was  the  outlook  for  a  big  crop 
more  promising,  as  none  of  the  adverse 
conditions  which  reduced  the  1918  crop 
are  present.  The  labor  situation  ought 
to  be  easier  than  in  former  recent 
years.  Fruit  district  opinion  is  highly 
optimistic.  Plantings  of  new  trees  are 
considerable. 

Contributing  to  the  rosy  outlook  in 
the  Okanagan  is  the  impending  con- 
struction of  the  branch  Canadian 
Northern  line,  furnishing  a  small  army 
with  employment  and  opening  up  new 
agricultural  territory. 


How  to  Win  Him 
Whole  Wheat 


to 


Serve  Him  Bubble  Grains,  Crisp,  Flavory, 
Toasted,    Puffed  to  8   Times  Normal  Size 

You  want  to  do  that — all  you  mothers.  You  want  your  children 
to  eat  whole   wheat. 

Then  make  whole  wheat  as  attractive  as  cookies  and  doughnuts 
are.     Make    it   a   food   confection. 

Prof.  Anderson  Has  Done  That 

Puffed  Wheat  is  Prof.  Anderson's  way  of  making  "whole  wheat  en- 
ticing. 

He  seals  the  grains  in  guns,  then  applies  an  hour  of  fearful  heat. 
Then  shoots  the  guns,  and  all  the  wheat's  moisture — turned  to  steam — 
explodes.     He  causes   in  each   kernel  more  than   100  •million   explosions. 

The  grains  come  out  thin,  airy  and  gigantic.  The  walls  are  flimsy, 
the  texture  is  like  snowflakes.     The  taste  is  fascinating. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  every  atom  feeds.  Every  food  cell,  being 
blasted,  is  fitted  for  digestion.  Thus  one  gets  the  full  nutrition  of 
whole   wheat 

For  the  joy  of  it  and  the  good  of  it,  serve  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  every 
day. 


Puffed  Wheat         Puffed  Rice 

Steam  Exploded — Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Delightful  Ways  to  Serve 

Any  Puffed  Grain  with  cream  and  sugar  forms  a  witching  morning  dish.  But 
mix  them  with  your  berries,  too.  Float  them  in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Use  as 
wafers  in  your  soups. 

Use  Puffed  Rice  as  a  garnish  on  ice  cream.  Use  like  nut  meats  in  home  candy 
making.  Crisp  and  lightly  butter  for  hungry  children  to  eat  like  peanuts  when  at 
play. 


Like  Bubbled  Nuts 

Toasted     and     flavory,     thin     and 
airy,    ready   to   crush    at   a   touch. 


Blend  with  Berries 

They    add    to    berries    what    crust 
adds  to  a  shortcake  or  to  pie. 


The  Quaker  O&te  (pmpany 


Sol*  Makers 


Peterborough,  Canada 


3176 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Better  SparK  Plug's 
For  Every  Purpose 


There  is  yet  to  .be  found  a  type  of  motor,  a  condition,  use  or  industry, 
where  spark  plugs  are  required,  that  has  not  been  served  successfully  and 
efficiently  with  Champion  Spark  Plugs.  In  aeroplanes.  In  high  and  low 
powered  motor  cars.  In  low  speed  tractors  with  heavy  load.  In  gas  engines 
on  farm  or  in  factory.  In  speedy  motorcycles  or  motor  boats,  and  in  the 
slower  moving  trucks,  with  ever-changing  load  and  road  conditions,  a  "plus 
service"  is  rendered  by 


hampion 


Dependable 
SparK  Plugs 


"Aero"  Truck 
JAS43,%-!8. 
Prica  $1.00. 


This  "plus  service"  is  made  possible  by  the  "Champion"  No.  3450  In- 
sulator which  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  withstand  shock,  vibration 
and  quick  temperature  changes  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  practically  in- 
destructible. . 
Our  patented  Asbestos  Lined  Gaskets  are  another  exclusive  feature  that 
cushion  the  insulator,  absorb  heat  expansion  and  eliminate  compression 

When  you  see  "Champion"  on  the  insulator  "that's  the  plug"  that  will  give 
dependable  service,  satisfaction  and  economy.  Every  "Cham- 
pion" is  guaranteed  to  give  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or 
full  repair  or  replacement  will  be  made." 

Sold  wherever  Motor  Supplies  ore  sold. 


Champion   Spark  Plug   Go. 


Over  There — 
Over  Here 

STAG  Chewing  Tobacco 
is  appreciated  by  both 
of  Canada's  war  units 
— those  who  fought  in 
Flanders  and  those  who 
served  at  home. 

It  is  also  enjoyed  by 
civilians  of  all  classes 
throughout  Canada  and 
is  recognized   as    being 

A* 


CHEW 


STAG 

TOBACCO 
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FEEDING  THE  SUMMER  BABY 
Continued  from  page  17 

modifying  the  milk  with  milk-  or  malt- 
sugar  and  a  little  lime-water;  this 
should  be  strictly  followed.  Carefully 
prepared  cereal  foods  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  diet  when  the  doctor  so 
directs.  Moreover,  remember  that  raw 
milk  may  carry  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis, scarlet  fever,  tonsilitis,  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  and  other  communica- 
ble diseases.  Unless  the  milk  is  above 
suspicion,  danger  should  be  prevented 
by  proper  pasteurization.  Since  milk 
is  the  first  artificial  food  that  must  be 
considered  in  feeding  a  child  who  has 
passed  its  period  of  natural  feeding, 
and  should  be  the  basis  of  all  nursery 
feeding  for  several  years,  its  first  and 
foremost  requirement  is  purity.  Very 
few  people  understand  how  quickly  dan- 
gerous changes  take  place  in  this  im- 
portant article  of  children's  food,  or 
how  readily  it  becomes  contaminated. 

Pasteurization  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted method  for  giving  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  baby;  but  impure  milk 
is  not  fit  to  pasteurize.  The  supply 
must  be  as  pure  as  if  it  were  not  to 
pass  through  this  process.  Pasteuriza- 
tion does  not  reduce  the  value  of  the 
milk  as  a  food  as  the  process  of  ster- 
ilization does.  The  milk  should  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  145  degrees 
F.  and  be  held  at  that  temperature  for 
half  an  hour.  This  destroys  most  germs 
that  might  be  present  in  the  milk,  ex- 
cept tuberculosis  and  typhoid  germs, 
and  renders  it  less  liable  to  cause  in- 
testinal diseases.  The  simplest  method 
of  pasteurizing  milk  is  to  set  the  bot- 
tles in  a  dish  of  water  and  heat  fairly 
quickly  until  a  thermometer  shows  the 
water  to  be  from  145  to  160  degrees 
F.  Keep  at  this  temperature  for  thirty 
minutes,  having  the  bottles  closely  cov- 
ered.   Cool  quickly. 

As  soon  as  cow's  milk  becomes  baby's 
food,  we  have  to  consider,  in  addition 
to  the  problem  of  a  successful  formula, 
the  problem  of  the  cleanness  of  the 
milk.  The  cows,  the  milkers,  the  sta- 
bles, the  vessels  into  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  must  all  be  absolutely  clean. 
One  reason  why  so  many  babies  die  in 
the  summer  is  because  their  food  and 
milk  is  often  dirty  and  stale.  No  milk 
which  has  been  kept  for  many  hours 
before  delivery  is  safe  to  feed  to  chil- 
dren. 

Careful  mothers  keep  flies  from 
everything  that  reaches  the  baby. 
These  insects  can  infect  clean  bottles 
and  nipples  by  simply  crawling  over 
them  after  having  been  in  places  that 
are  germ-infected.  In  a  certain  lim- 
ited area,  the  United  iSltates  Public 
Health  Service  physicians  discovered 
that  the  total  number  of  days  of  sick- 
ness among  children  under  five  years 
of  age  was  reduced  from  984  days  in 
an  area  where  flies  abounded,  to  273 
days  in  a  flyless  region.  The  mothers 
in  the  filthy  area  spent  an  aggre^a.a 
of  nearly  three  years  in  caring  for  their 
sick  babies,  while  in  the  flyless  area  less 
than  one  year  was  so  spent. 


CANADA'S  CROP  OUTLOOK 

HPHE  present  prospects  for  the  crop  in 
-*■  Canada  are  good.  A  good  acreage 
of  wheat  went  into  the  ground  in  first- 
class  condition.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  total  area  of  16,958,500 
acres  as  compared  with  17.353,902 
acres  in  1918.  Although  this  shows  a 
decrease  of  2  per  cent  it  is  7  or  8  per 
c°nt.  more  than  the  acreage  of  1917. 
With  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  and  the  likelihood  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  will  be  maintained  there 
ought  to  be  prosperous  business  ahead 
for  all  Canadians  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  last  report  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  says 
that  fall  wheat,  rye,  hay  and  clover  and 
pasture  show  a  condition  above  the 
average.  Spring  wheat  is  somewhat 
better  than  last  year  although  it  has 
not  as  large  an  acreage.  The  other 
crops  are  below  the  average  and  below 
the  condition  of  last  year. 
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Remodelling  the  Inconvenient  House 


Fore  A 


The  house  as  it   is  now.       The  owner's  letter 
explains  the  inconrenient  feature. 

A  FARMER'S  wife  sent  us  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  of  the  ground  flcor  of 
her  house,  with  the  following  letter: 
"Can  you  suggest  a  better  arrange- 
ment for  the  ground  floor  of  this  house 
with  most  of  the  following  require- 
ments : 

"A  wash  or  clean-up  room  for  men 
and  children. 

"A  small  bedroom  for  one  man  down- 
stairs. 

"The  engine  and  well  more  fully 
utilized. 

"An  arrangement  for  fireplace  and 
furnace. 

"Not  so  necessary  to  have  both  din- 
ing-room   and   living-room. 

"A  better  arrangement  for  a  front 
entrance. 

"There  is  no  basement  or  built-in  cup- 
board or  bath  at  present. 

"An  office  or  men's  smoke-room  is  al- 
most a  necessity." 

In  making  a  new  plan  for  this  house, 
the  walls  of  the  extension  of  the  front 
hall  were  taken  out,  making  this  pro- 
jection into  a  porch  with  pillars  to  sug- 
gest a  colonial  entrance.  This  neces- 
sitated moving  the  stairs  farther  back 
in  the  hall,  which  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  little  bedroom  were  left  as  it  is  in 
the  original  plan.  However,  it  seems 
better  to  divide  the  long  dining-room  at 
the  left  of  the  hall  into  an  office  and 
bedrooms,  and  to  build-on  a  dining- 
room  where  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  both  kitchen    and    living-room.      It 


Plan    suggested    for    re-modelling. 


would  be  difficult  to  get  along  without 
building  on  an  extra  room  if  we  are 
to  make  space  for  an  office  and  a  wash- 
room in  the  area  we  have.  The  kitchen 
would  be  too  small  to  use  for  both  kitch- 
en and  dining-room  and  the  living-room 
is  too  far  away  from  the  kitchen  to 
make  a  convenient  dining-room. 

A  survey  of  the  new  plan  suggested 
shows  that  it  fills  pretty  well  the  re- 
quirements asked  for.  A  washroom  is 
provided.  The  "back  door"  opens  dir- 
ectly into  this  room  so  the  men  can 
wash  as  they  come  in  from  outdoors  be- 
fore going  into  the  kitchen  at  all.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  the  man's  bedroom. 
The  sinks  in  the  washroom  and  kitch- 
en are  back-to-back,  giving  a  direct  sys- 
tem of  plumbing  and  in  bringing  the 
well  and  engine  into  full  use  we  would 
also  have  water  pumped  to  a  bathroom 
directly  above  these  rooms,  and  con- 
nected with  the  same  soil-pipe.  A  fire- 
place has  been  put  in  the  living-room, 
with  an  outside  chimney.  To  provide 
for  furnace  heating  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  cellar  excavated  under  a  suffi- 
cient area  of  the  house  that  the  hot-air 
pipes  can  be  run  to  every  room.  The 
cellar  stairway  has  been  put  down  from 
the  kitchen,  and  we  would  have  the  food 
cellar  at  this  end  of  the  house.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  excavate  under  the 
new  dining-room.  The  built-in  cup- 
boards in  both  kitchen  and  pantry 
should  fill  the  requirements  of  a  farm 
home. 


Engine  Knocks 


IV  HEN  there  is  a  knock  in  an  engine 
'»  and  its  cause  cannot  be  attributed 
to  carbon  deposits,  pre-ignition,  over  ad- 
vanced spark  or  mechanical  derange- 
ment, it  is  often  diagnosed  as  a  "gas 
knock."  Calling  such  a  sound  by  this 
name  is  quite  often  a  confession  that 
the  exact  cause  is  not  ascertained  and 
so  little  is  actually  known  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  happens  in  the  gasoline  en- 
gine cylinder,  that  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  to  admit  ignorance  as  to  the 
origin  of  such  disturbances.  A  great 
part  of  the  "doings"  of  the  gas  and  the 
engine  is  yet  hardly  more  than  theory, 
although  it  is  talked  of  as  if  it  were  a 
settled  fact.  Things  happening  so  in- 
conceivably rapidly  in  closed  spaces  are 
not  really  followed  or  fully  understood. 
An  engine  running  on  a  weak  mixture 
frequently  "pounds"  when  working 
hard  at  low  speed  and  this  is  generally 
called  a  "gas  knock." 

Origin  of  Sound 

The  origin  of  the  sound  is  probably 
as  follows:  The  weak  mixture  pro- 
duces an  effective  pressure,  so  low  in 
comparison  with  the  resistance  against 
which  the  engine  is  working,  that,  dur- 
ing the  power  stroke,  the  moving  parts 
pass  from  a  condition,  of  delivering  use- 
ful work  to  that  of  receiving  power 
from  the  flywheel  and,  if  there  is  loose- 


ness in  the  bearings  of  such  parts,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  such  looseness  or 
"play"  to  be  taken  up  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  the  other — the  strik- 
ing together  of  the  surfaces  involved 
being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pound- 
ing. A  research  recently  reported  to 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
throws  light  upon  another  kind  of  "gas 
knock."  It  seems  that  the  gasoline  now 
in  use  has  a  habit  of  burning  by  stages. 
There  is  a  combustion  when  the  spark 
occurs,  that  may  result  in  the  breaking 
up  of  a  portion  of  the  fuel  into  com- 
pounds, which  may  then  explode  with 
very  high  pressure,  detonate  as  it  is 
called,  if  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  very  high.  It  is  these 
detonations,  subsequent  to  the  initial 
explosion  and  not  self-ignition,  that 
produce  the  knocks  in  many  engines, 
that  run  hot  and  with  too  high  compres- 
sion. Pressure  diagrams  are  shown 
that  seem  to  demonstrate  this  deto- 
nating action. 
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Mile  Post, 
Cariboo  Road,  B.C. 
Enclosed  is  the  price  of  my  subscrip- 
tion.   Don't  you  ever  forget  to  send  me 
the   Farmers'   Magazine.     /  don't  see 
how  any  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it  and  I  wish  you  every  success. 
Richard  Clarke. 


brings  City  Styles  to 
Country  Homes 

p»|S>r  Shoes  enable  women  and  girls  on  the  farms 
to  wear  the  same  smart  summer  footwear  as  their 
sisters  are  wearing  in  the  cities. 

P**^5^  Shoes  are  restful,  comfortable,  and  carefully 
made  for  sturdy  wear — and  their  low  price  enables 
you  to  have  several  pairs  for  the  price  of  one  pair  of 
leather  shoes. 

There  are  also  p^F^*  Shoes  for  men  and  boys,  for 
work  and  play,  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Dominion 

^   RUBBER  fl 


Ask  your  dealer  for  pS^f^   Shoes. 
The  name  is  stamped  on  each  pair. 
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lUlnm+n+i  fM  Uahc  Yes,  and  all  other  live  stock  too — 
money  In  nOgS*  Canada  Is  fast  becoming  a  live 
stock  producing  country.    Pasture  and  yards  must  be  well  fenced. 

Peerless  Perfection  Fencing 

THE  FENCE  THAT'S  LOCKED  TOGETHER 

Made  In  Canada.    Quality  worthy  of  the  name  and  nation.   A  fence  of  defense. 
The  attacks  and  onslaughts  of  animals  can't  faze  it.    It's  strong,  yet  springy. 
Manufactured  from  Open  Hearth  steel  galvanized  wire.    When  made  by  this 
process,  impurities  are  burned  out  of  the  metal,  removing  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  rapid  corrosion  or  rusting.     If  you  are  considering  the 
fence  question,  let  us  estimate  on  your  Job — and  advise  with  you  as  to  the 
best  way  to  build — we  will  put  you  In  touch  with  our  nearest  agent. 
Send  for  our  latest  catalog.  Ask  about  our  poultry  fencing,  ornamen- 
tal fencing  and  farm  gates.  Catalog  mailed  tree  on  request. 
-m   THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 
»       Winnipeg,  Man.     Hamilton,  Ont. 


(VOL-P££K 


Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking  utensils.  Graniteware,  Al- 
uminum. Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per, Brass.  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  no 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  in  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  9$  a  cent.  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek-  F -Co..  Box  2M4.  Montreal 

sssssssss      •: "        -r—— r 


LONDON  SILO  MOULDS 

builds  all  sizes  of  eoncret* 
silos. 

Over  17.000  Concrete  Silas  htn 
been,  built  in  OnUrio  with 
these    Curbs. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  10. 
London    Concrete   Mach- 
inery   C«.,    Ltd. 
Dept,   D.  Lomdaa.   Omt. 

•f  Oaacrete "- MtcaJnar? 
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Bolshevism  Can  Never 
Win  in  Canada 

The  surest  protection  against  the 
spread  of  Bolshevist  ideas  in  Canada 
is  the  sturdy  common  sense  which 
has  always  been  characteristic  of 
Canadian  farmers.  While  no  slur 
whatever  is  intended  on  the  city- 
dweller,  it  is  a  fact  that  men  who  cul- 
tivate a  large  area  of  land,  and  who 
attend  continuously  to  all  the  details 
of  farm  management,  develop  a  firm 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  are, 
therefore,  much  less  likely  to  be 
Stampeded  by  radical  clap-trap. 

Time  was,  when  the  "hayseed"  was  a 
favorite  theme  in  the  comic  papers, 
but  the  more  self-sufficient  class  of 
city  people  begin  -to  realize  that  farm- 
ing calls  for  brains  as  well  as  muscle. 
And  when  you  come  to  consider  it 
carefully  a  farmer  has  got  to  be  an 
all-round  man — often,  in  fact,  he  even 
has  to  be  something  of  a  doctor.  This 
accounts  for  the  well-equipped  medi- 
cine chests  that  most  up-to-date 
farmers  have,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
you  seldom  fail  to  see  a  bottle  or  two 
of  Dr.   Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil. 

This  fine  old  household  remedy  is  use- 
ful in  treating  a  great  variety  of 
minor  accidents  and  ailments,  such  as 
cuts,  burns,  scalds,  bruises,  sprains, 
coughs,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc.  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  has  thousands  of 
firm  friends  among  the  farmers  of 
Canada. 

But  its  usefulness  does  not  end  with 
the  human  occupants  of  the  farm.  It 
is  equally  good  in  the  stable.  If  a 
horse  develops  a  sore  spot  from  chaf- 
ing of  the  harness,  or  otherwise  injures 
itself  or  catches  cold,  bring  out  your 
bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  and 
apply  according  to  the  directions  which 
go  with  each  bottle.  Many  a  valuable 
animal  has  been  saved  this  way,  and 
many  a  big  veterinary  bill  avoided. 

Cows,  sheep,  dogs  and  other  animals  as 
well  as  horses,  often  need  attention 
because  of  injuries  or  lack  of  health. 
For  many  of  such  cases  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  is  the  healing  liquid  that 
will  give  the   best-  results. 

Naturally,  a  remedy  so  well  known 
has  hosts  of  imitators,  but  if  you  are 
wise  you  will  refuse  to  accept  any  of 
them,  and  will  insist  upon  getting  the 
genuine  article.  Ask  for  it  by  its  full 
name — Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil. 
That's  the  way  to  protect  yourself 
from  imitations,  which  may  easily  do 
more  harm  than  .good.  The  price  re- 
mains the  same  as  usual,  in  spite  of 
increased  costs.  25c  only  at  all  deal- 
ers and  druggists.     Made  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 
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SHIRT 

Git  full  size-long  body  and  sleeves. 
Made  of  selected  materials  of  best 
wearing  qualities.  A  shirt  for  every 
rwed.     Sold  everywhere. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


mifitl&rt 


leaccn, 

Belleville,  Canada 


WILDFIRE 

A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 

By  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "The  Rainbow  Trail,"    "Riders   of   the   Purple 
Sage,"  "The  Light  of  the  Western  Stars." 


SYNOPSIS 

T  IN  SLONE,  a  wild-horse  hunter,  trails 
a  magnificent  wild,  red  stallion  — 
which  he  names  Wildfire  —  for  several 
months,  from  the  Utah  ranges  across  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  At  last, 
when  almost  starving,  he  ropes  the  horse, 
but  is    thrown   and   hurt. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canon 
is  a  settlement  called1  Bostil's  Ford1. 
Bostil  is  a  rancher,  whose  affections  are 
divided  between  his  horses  and  his 
eighteen-year-old  daughter,  Lucy.  He  is 
very  jealous  of  Creech,  another  rancher, 
who  also  owns  some  splendid  •  horses. 
The  annual  races  are  to  take  place  in 
June,  and  Bostil  fears  that  his  favorite, 
Sage  King,  may  be  beaten  by  Creech's 
Blue  Roan.  Creech  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no  pas- 
ture during  the  summer,  and  Bostil,  who 
owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accustomed 
to  bring  Creech's  horses  across  every 
spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat.  Joel,  Creech's  half-witted  son, 
bears  a  grudge  against  Lucy,  on  account 
of  a  practical  joke  she  once  played  on 
him,  and  has  often  swore  revenge.  Cordts, 
a  horse-thief,  has  also  threatened  to 
carry    her    off. 

One  day  Lucy,  riding  alone  in  the 
desert,  finds  Slone  lying  helpless  and 
renders  him  assistance.  The  next  day 
she  brings  him  food  and  clothes,  but,  at 
his  request,  says  nothing  about  him  at 
the  Ford.  Wildfire  takes  a  fancy  to  Lucy 
and  Slone  agrees  to  let  her  ride  him  in 
the  races.  She  comes  in  secret  every  day 
to  train  Wildfire,  and  just  before  the 
race-day  Slone  declares  his  love  for  her. 
Bostil  cuts  the  boat  adrift.  The  next 
morning  the  river  is  in  flood,  and  Creeches 
horses  cannot  he  brought  across.  Joel  is 
cut  off  by  the  flood  on  the  village  side. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  introduces  himself  to 
Bostil  and  goes  to  the  ranch  as  his 
guest.  Bostil  tries  to  buy  WUdfire,  and 
Slone's  refusal  to  sell  causes  a  quarrel. 
He  decides  to  leave  the  ranch,  but  Lucy 
begs    him    to    stay    in    the    neighborhood. 


''PHEN  she  flew  round  the  corner  of 
A  the  house,  to  disappear.  Slone  stood 
there  transfixed  and  thrilling.  Even 
Bostil's  heavy  tread  did  rot  break  the 
trance,  and  a  meeting  would  have  been 
unavoidable  had  not  Bostil  turned  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  Slone,  with  a  start  collecting 
his  thoughts,  hurried  into  the  little 
room  that  had  been  his  and  gathered 
Up  his  few  belongings.  He  was  care- 
ful to  leave  behind  the  gifts  of  guns, 
blankets,  gloves,  and  other  rider's  be- 
longings which  Bostil  had  presented  to 
him.  Thus  laden,  he  went  outside  and, 
tingling  with  emotions  utterly  sweet 
and  bewildering,  he  led  the  horses  aown 
into  the  village. 

Slone  went  down  to  Brackton  s,  and 
put  the  horses  into  a  large,  high-fenced 
pasture  adjoining  Brackton's  house. 
Slone  felt  reasonably  sure  his  horses 
would  be  safe  there,  but  he  meant  to 
keep  a  mighty  close  watch  on  them. 
And  old  Brackton,  as  if  he  read  Slone's 
mind,  said  this:  "Keep  your  eye  on  thet 
daffy  boy,  Joel  Creech.  He  hangs  round 
my  place,  sleeps  out  somewheres,  an' 
he's  crazy  about  hosses." 

Slone  did  not  need  any  warning  like 
that,  nor  any  information  to  make  him 
curious  regarding  young  Creech..  Lucy 
had  seen  to  that,  and,  in  fact,  Slone  was 
anxious. to  meet  this  half-witted  fel- 
low who  had  so  grievously  offended  and 
threatened  Lucy.  That  morning,  how- 
ever, Creech  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  village  had  nearly  returned 
to  its  normal  state  now,  and  the  sleepy 
Lenor  of  its  way.  The  Indians  had  been 
the  last  to  go,  but  now  none  remained. 
The  days  were  hot  while  the  sun  stayed 
high,  and  only  the  riders  braved  its 
heat. 

The  morning,  however,  did  not  pass 
without  an  interesting  incident. 
Brackton  approached  Slone  with  an 
offer  that  he  take  charge  of  the  freight- 
ing between  the  Ford  and  Durango. 
"What  would  I  do  with  Wildfire?"  was 
Slone's  questioning  reply,  and  Brack- 
ton  held  up  his  hands.    A  later  incident 


earned  more  of  Slone's  attention.  He 
had  observed  a  man  in  Brackton's  store, 
and  it  chanced  that  this  man  heard 
Slone's  reply  to  Brackton's  offer,  and 
he  said:  "You'll  sure  need  to  corral 
thet  red  stallion.  Grandest  hoss  I  ever 
seen!" 

That  praise  won  Slone,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the  man, 
who  said  his  name  was  Vorhees.  It  de- 
veloped soon  that  Vorhees  owned  a 
little  house,  a  corral,  and  a  patch  of 
ground  on  a  likely  site  up  under  the 
bluff,  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell  cheap 
because  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  at 
Durango,  where  his  people  lived.  What 
interested  Slone  most  was  the  man's 
remark  that  he  had  a  corral  which 
could  not  be  broken  into.  The  price  he 
asked  was  ridiculously  low  if  the 
property  was  worth  anything.  An 
idea  flashed  across  Slone's  mind.  He 
went  up  to  Vorhees'  place  and  was 
much  pleased  with  everything,  espe- 
cially the  corral,  which  had  been  built 
by  a  man  who  feared  horse-thieves  as 
much  as  Bostil.  The  view  from  the 
door  of  the  little  cabin  was  magnificent 
beyond  compare.  Slone  remembered 
Lucy's  last  words.  They  rang  like  bells 
in  his  ears.  "Don't  go — don't!"  They 
were  enough  to  chain  him  to  Bostil's 
Ford  until  the  crack  of  doom.  He  dar- 
ed not  dream  of  what  they  meant.  He 
only  listened  to  their  music  as  they 
pealed  over  and  over  in  his  ears. 

"Vorhees,  are  you  serious?"  he  asked. 
"The  money  you  ask  is  little  enough." 

"It's  enough  an'  to  spare,"  replied  the 
man.  "An'  I'd  take  it  as  a  favor  of 
you." 

"Well,  I'll  go  you,"  said  Slone,  and 
he  laughed  a  little  irrationally.  "Only 
you  needn't  tell  right  away  that  I 
bought  you  out." 

The  deal  was  consummated,  leaving 
Slone  still  with  half  of  the  money  that 
had  been  his  prize  in  the  race.  He  felt 
elated.  He  was  rich.  He  owned  two 
horses — one  the  grandest  in  all  the  up- 
lands, the  other  the  faithfullest — and  he 
owned  a  neat  little  cabin  where  it  was 
a  joy  to  sit  and  look  out,  and  a  corral 
which  would  let  him  sleep  at  night,  and 
he  had  money  to  put  into  supplies  and 
furnishings,  and  a  garden.  After  he 
drank  out  of  the  spring  that  bubbled 
from  under  the  bluff  he  told  himself  it 
alone  was  worth  the  money. 

"Looks  right  down  on  Bostil's  place," 
Slone  soliloquized,  with  glee.  "Won't 
he  just  be  mad!  An' Lucy!  .  .  .  What- 
ever's  she  goin'  to  think?" 

The  more  Slone  looked  around  and 
thought,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
that  good  fortune  had  knocked  at  his 
door  at  last.  And  when  he  returned  to 
Brackton's  he  was  in  an  exultant  mood. 
The  old  storekeeper  gave  him  a  nudg^ 
and  pointed  underhand  to  a  young  man 
of  ragged  aspect  sitting  gloomily  on  a 
box.  Slone  recognized  Joel  Creech. 
The  fellow  surely  made  a  pathetic  sight, 
and  Slone  pitied  him.  He  looked  needy 
and  hungry. 

"Say,"  said  Slone,  impulsively,  "want 
to  help  me  carry  some  grub  an"  stuff?" 

"Howdy!"  replied  Creech,  raising  his 
head.    "Sure  do." 

Slone  sustained  the  queerest  shock  of 
his  life  when  he  met  the  gaze  of  those 
contrasting  eyes.  Yet  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  his  strange  feeling  came  from 
sight  of  different-colored  eyes.  There 
was  an  instinct  or  portent  in  that  meet- 
ing. 

He  purchased  a  bill  of  goods  from 
Brackton,  and,  with  Creech  helping, 
carried  it  up  to  the  cabin  under  the 
bluff.  Three  trips  were  needed  to  pack 
up  all  the  supplies,  and  meanwhile 
Creech  had  but  few  words  to  say,  and 
these  of  no  moment.  Slone  offered  him 
money,  which  he  refused. 

"I'll  help  you  fix  up,  an'  eat  a  bite," 
he  said.    "Nice  up  hyar." 

Continued  on  page  25 
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MEDLARS  —  SHINGLES 

Lightning -Proof 

THESE,  shingles  lock  on  all  four  sides, 
forming  practically  a  one-piece  roof 
of  heavily  galvanized  cteel,  which,  when 
properly  grounded,  causes  lightning 
strokes  to  be  evenly  and  harmlessly 
distributed.  Proof  al;o  against  fire, 
wind,  rain  or  snow,  and  will  not  rust  or 
decay,  but  will  last  a  lifetime  without 
need  of  repair.  See  your  dealer  or 
Write  for  Roofing  Booklet  "  F.M." 

THE  PEDLAR   PEOPLE 

LIMITED 

(fstablished    ieei) 

Execotite  Office  and  Factories  :  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches:    Montreal,       Quebec,       Ottawa,       Toronto 

Winnipeg,    .   Vancouver 


Union 
Made 


Wear 
Like 
Iron 


^^^HEY'RE  more  than 
I  J  just  overalls — they're 
^^^  exceptional  for  com- 
fort, long  wear  and  least 
mending.  Reinforced,  a 
double  and  triple  stitching  at 
the  wearing  points.  Buttons 
can't  wear  off.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  "Kitchen's,"  and 
insist  on  having  our  "Rail- 
road Signal"  brand. 
The  Kitchen  Overall  and 
Shirt  Company,  Limited 
Brantford,  On t.  47 


Kitchens 

"Railroad  Signa/m 

OVERALLS 
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Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow  Tractor  on  the  market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,   General   Farm   Work  and  Road  Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and   save   expense 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  prices  and  any  infor- 
mation  wanted. 
THE    ROBT.    BELL    ENGINE    &    THRESHER 

COMPANY,     LIMITED,     Seaforth,     Ontario 
Also   Steam   Tractors,   and   large   size   Threshers. 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

Guild's  Bred-to-lay  strains 
J  will  pay  your  mortgage.  Try 
them.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Sngle  Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds.  3,000  one  year 
old  hens.  300  one  year  old 
male  birds  for  August  and 
September  delivery.  Write 
for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue,  containing  66 
photos,  tonic  and  feed  for- 
Our  264-Egg  Kind     muias.      It's    free. 

L.  R,  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


Farmers,  Live  Stock  Breeders  and  Poultrymen 

Invest  in  a 

Sex'ometer 

This    remarkable    instrument    will    correctly 
tell  you  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fer- 
tility and   sex  of  eggs,  plants,  bulbs,   etc. 
SIMPLY  MARVELOUS 

The  Halifax  Seed  Co.  writes: 

We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  found 
the  Sex'ometer  not  only  all  you  claim  for  it,  but 
simply  marvellous.  We  have  tried  them  on  ani- 
mals, birds,  bulbs  and  eggs  and  they  have  proved 
absolutely  correct  every   time. 

All  who  have  purchased  from  us  give  the  same 
assurance  of  satisfaction.  Kindly  let  us  know 
when   we  may  expect   a  further  supply. 

Why   not  get   one,   too?      By   mail   $3   each. 

A.  T.  STATE 

Sole  General  Agent  for  Canada 
2254  Mance  Street  MONTREAL 
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POULTRY 


CHICKEN  pox  spreads  very  rapidly 
among  poultry,  one  wart  soon 
spreads  into  many.  Sometimes  the  en- 
tire comb  and  wattles  will  become  sore, 
so  immediate  treatment  is  necessary. 
The  sick  birds  as  well  as  others  should 
have  some  medicine  to  clean  out  their 
system. 

In  the  Southern  U.S.,  where  the 
disease  is  very  common,  they  use  a  pre- 
ventive treatment  which  seems  to  give 
good  results.  About  the  first  of  July 
they  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  epsom 
salts  in  warm  water  and  mix  with  a 
mash.  This  amount  is  right  for  a  dozen 
chickens.  Every  third  day  they  add  the 
same  amount  of  sulphur  to  the  mash 
instead  of  the  salts.  They  keep  up 
this  alternate  treatment  until  Fall.  It 
is  said  the  flocks  are  then  immune  to 
the  disease.  Whether  they  are  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  flock  would  un- 
doubtedly be  in  good  health  and  more 
able  to  resist  the  disease. 

For  birds  that  are  actually  down  with 
the  disease,  or  a  flock  that  has  been  ex- 
posed, use  the  salts  and  sulphur  much 
stronger.  At  the  rate  of  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  to  each  bird  would  bs  all 
right. 

Another  thing  very  important  in 
treating  this  disease,  and  that  is  to  re- 
move every  bird  as  fast  as  it  gets  sick, 
and  when  you  doctor  the  sick  birds 
change  your  clothing,  even  your  shoes, 
before  going  to  the  healthy  flock,  for 
you  can  easily  carry  the  disease  with 
your  clothing.  Do  not  feed  the  feed  in 
any  litter  while  the  disease  is  raging, 
for  the  disease  germs  may  be  scattered 
through  the  dust.  Take  the  feed  out  to 
clean  feeding  ground,  preferably  on  a 
grassy  pasture. 

As  it  is  warm  weather  you  could  doc- 
tor the  entire  flock  quite  easily  by  add- 
ing a  half  cup  of  creolin  to  three  gal- 
lons of  water  and  spray  the  flock  well 
with  the  spray  pump.  Toll  them  into 
the  hen  house  about  noon  if  the  day  is 
sunshiny  and  round  them  up  in  a 
corner.  You  can  then  spray  them 
easily.  Don't  be  afraid  you  will  hurt 
them;  spray  their  heads,  especially. 
They  will  do  a  lot  of  blinking  and  won't 
like  it  a  bit,  but  in  this  way  you  will  get 
many  a  case  that  has  just  started  to 
develop  and  further  treatment  will  not 
be  r.ecessary. 

When  through  spraying  turn  them 
out  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  Do  th's 
every  day  for  a  week  and  you  will  sure- 
ly stop  the  epidemic.  Flock  treatment 
is  so  much  easier  than  individual  treat- 
ment, but  when  the  sores  have  actually 
made  their  appearance  and  the  scabs 
have  already  formed,  then  you  must 
treat  them  individually.  When  you  re- 
move that  scab  before  treating  it  will 
often  bleed.  Do  not  be  alarmed  about 
this,  but  apply  the  creolin  as  directed. 


lore 


NOW,  of  all  times,   you   must   get  more  work  in 
return  for  every  bushel  of  feed. 
PRATTS    ANIMAL    REGULATOR    saves    needless 
expense,  because  your  horses  will  tret  mo-re  nutri- 
ment out  of  less  feed  and  work  steadily  all  season.    Cows  grive 
more  milk — hogs  fatten  quickly.    Use  it  for  all  your  stock. 
Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Aft  your  dealer's.     Booklet  FREE. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 

328DCarlaw   Ave.,  Toronto.  S- 


WE  BUY 


FLEECE  WOOL 

Write  or  Phone  Us  Before  Selling 

THE  HARRIS  ABATTOIR  CO.,  Limited 

Strachan  Avenue,  TORONTO 


Water  Where  and  When 
You  Need  It 


Water  is  One  of  Life's 
Three  Essentials — FREE 
Wind  Power  will  Pump  Water 
Anywhere  on  Your  Farm 


Running  water  you  can  have  on 
your  farm.  Toronto  Windmills 
make  it  possible. 

— because  they  use  FREE  power 
— no  operating  cost. 

— because  they  are  BETTER  wind- 
mills— staunchly  built  and  scienti- 
fically designed.  No  expense  be- 
yond an  occasional  oiling.  Quiet 
in  operation.  They  give  a  lifetime 
of  service.  They  have  brought 
wind  power  back  into  favor. 


Toronto  Pumps  and  Toronto 
Water  Systems  give  you  all  the 
advantages  of  city  water  service. 
We  can  arrange  a  system  with  a 
Toronto  Windmill;  a  Toronto  Gas- 
oline Engine,  or  a  Toronto  Electric 
Motor. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our 
literature  on  Windmills,  Pumps  and 
Water  Systems.  It  is  sent  free. 
Mail  us  a  postcard  now — before  you 
forget. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Limited 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Calgary  Ragina 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  ^PUMP  CO.-/ 

. LIMITtD 


Oront 


Great  Bargains  in  Tires 

Saving  You  $  1 0.OO  to  $30.00  in  Tires 

Brand    new   Tires   at   these   prices   are    a   bargain   that    is    not  offered   very 
often.      Careful    purchasers    looking    for    quality    of    material    and    service 
will    find    that    these    Tires    combine    both,    yet    enable    you    to    practice 
economy. 

»    Look    the   prices    over,    note    how    nincti    you    save    on    each    individual 
'     Tire,    then    in    justice    to    yourself    send    your    order    for    Tires    to    be 
shipped  on  approval,  C.O.D. 

Remember!     We  pay  all  Express  Charges  to  any  address  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  or  the  Maritime  Provincts. 

If  the   Tires   fail   to  satisfy   you,   return   them   at   our  expense. 

Our   confidence  that   you   will   be   pleased   with   the   Tires   enables 
us  to  make  this  liberal  offer. 

SIZE.  PLAIN.       NON-SKID. 

30  x   3% $13.45  $17.80 

32  x  3% 13.00'  16.70 

31  x  4      18.00  

32  x  4      19.00  22.00 

33  x  4      22.60  27.10 

34  x  4      23.40  

35  x  4      25.75  28.30 

36  x  4      26.00  29.20 

33  x  4V2 24.00  35.00 

34  x  iV" 25.00  27.50 

35  x  4% 28.00  38.00 

36  x  iy, 29.00  39.00 

35  x  5      42.50 

37  x  5     35.00  15.00 


30x3lA  tubes  FULLY  GUARANTEED  $2.25 


SECURITY  TIRE  SALES  CO. 

Dept.  M,  518  Yonge  Street,  TORONTO 


Ontario   Veterinary   College 

110  University  Avenue         -         Toronto,  Canada 

Under  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Session  begins  Wednesday,  Oct.  1  st,  1919 

Write  for  Calendar  containing  full  information 

C.  C.  McGILVRAY,  M.D.V.,  Principal 
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Getting  all  the  Cream 

If  you  keep  cows  and  have  not  a  Massey-Harris 
Cream  Separator  you  are  losing  money — you  are  not 
getting  all  the  cream  from  the  milk.  The  Massey- 
Harris  Cream  Separator  gets  all  the  cream  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  at  the  price  butter  fat  is 
to-day.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  Separator,  for  there 
never  was  a  time  whenit  would  so  easily  and  quickly 
pay  for  itself  by  what  it  saves,  as  to-day. 

Easy  to  Fill — Supply  Can  is  low,  only  waist  high — no 
danger  of  running  Can  over. 

Easy  to  Turn — Scientifically  designed,    Machine-cut 
Gears,  and  easy-running  Bearings. 

Easy  to  Clean — Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at.     Bowl 
is  Nickel-Plated;  inside  of  Frame  is  White  Enamel. 

It  Means — More  Cream  and  Better  Cream. 
MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Offices— Toronto,  Ont. 

Branches  at  ——^^———— 


Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,       Yorkton,       Calgary,       Edmonton. 

Transfer  Houses — Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 
■  Agencies  Everywhere  — -" ^^^~ """ 


Cletrac 

TANK"  TYPE  TRACTOR 


Geb  the  Hag  in  Quickly 


You  don't  want  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  to  get  your  hay  in.  You  don't 
want  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
weather-  Let  the  Cletrac  Tank- 
type  Tractor  do  your  haying. 

A  Cletrac  Tractor  will  pull  the 
mower  at  more  than  twice  the  speed 
of  a  horse.  It  will  pull  a  hay-loader 
at  an  even,  steady  speed.  And  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather,  it  won't 
worry  the  Cletrac. 

Cletrac  owners  are  finding  that 
they  can  do  twice  the  work  with 
half  the  help.  Economical,  too,  runs 
on  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

You  can't  beat  the  Cletrac  for 
summer  fallow.  Plows  fast — and 
and  plows  well — without  ever  pack- 
ing the  soil. 

Later  on  you'll  need  its  fine  belt- 
power  for  threshing  and  silo-filling. 
See  the  Cletrac  Tank-type  Tractor 


now.  There's  a  Cletrac  dealer  near 
you.  Write  him  or  us  for  our  book 
written  by  farmers,  "Our  Owners 
Say." 

Dear  Sir, — 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  Slst  uUimo,  I 
have  these  tractors  working  in  plowing  and 
preparing  land  for  flax  fond  other  crops. 

They  are  as  much  superior  to  the  high- 
wheeled  tractor,  which  1  used  before,  as  a 
twenty-horse- power  steam  engine  is  over 
the  old  horse-power. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  plowing  cost 
per  acre  for  fuel  and  oil  is  around  26c.  on 
an  average  of  over  S00  acres;  the  general 
average  of  a  little  over  one  acre  Per  hour 
plowing,  with  three  It-inch  bottoms,  giving 
a  perfect  job. 

We  have  found  it  delivered  on  the  belt 
over  SO  horse-power  and  is  actually  quicker 
to  set  and  easier  to  tighten  on  the  belt  than 
any  other  rig  we  know  of. 

I  have  sold  four  teams  of  horses,  which 
we  used  for  this  last  year  for  about  one 
Quarter  the  acreage  I  will  be  running  this 
Spring  with  two  tractors. 


Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A. 


L   licCredie 


The  Qereland  Tractor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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Tractor's  Spark  Plugs 

By  O.  C.  ROHDE 


AN  automobile  engine  runs  at  full 
load  and  speed  during  only  a  very 
small  part  of  its  term  of  service.  A 
tractor  engine  is  running  at  full  load 
practically  all  the  time.  Because  of 
this  and  the  fact  that  low-grade  fuels 
are  largely  used  in  tractor  engines,  the 
nroblem  of  spark  plugs  for  tractors  dif- 
fers to  some  extent  from  that  of  spark 
plugs  for  automobiles. 

As  a  rule,  the  use  of  low-grade  fuel 
means  higher  compression,  higher  tem- 
perature and  more  dirt  and  carbon. 
The  last  item  is  made  still  worse  by 
dust  taken  in  while  working  during  the 
dry  seasons. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time 
to  recommend  any  one  type  of  plug  for 
tractor  work.  High  temperature  en- 
gines require  a  plug  with  an  insulator 
which  is  exceptionally  good  electrically, 
can  stand  the  repeated  application  of 
high  heat  and  at  the  same  time  not  have 
enough  of  the  central  electrode  exposed 
to  cause  overheating  which  may  induce 
pre-ignition.  An  oily  engine  requires 
a  plug  having  an  insulator  with  unusu- 
ally long  shorting  surface  at  the  firing 
end. 

In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  differ- 
ent plugs  on  the  market,  there  are  m 
reality  just  two  tvpes,  those  with  petti- 
coat or  open  insulators,  and  those  with 
conical     or    closed     insulators.  The 

former  can  be  recommended  for  the  en- 
gines which  show  a  tendency  to  foul  up 
rapidly,  while  the  latter  are  recommend- 
ed only  in  case  the  extra  extension  of 
wire  in  the  petticoat  type  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  pre-ignition. 

As  a  rule,  the  tractor  owner  and  oper- 
ator is  safe  in  using  the  plug  furnished 
with  the  machine  by  the  manufacturer. 
Failure  of  one  or  two  plugs  on  any  par- 
ticular machine  should  not  be  con- 
sidered enough  cause  for  a  change  to 
another  type  of  plug.  A  few  defective 
plugs  do  get  out  into  service  from  time 
to  time  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  plug  manufacturers. 
Troubles  due  to  spark  nlugs  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes— first,  cutout  or 
missing;  second  pre-ignition. 

A  missing  plug  can  usually  be  de- 
tected by  shorting  from  the  upper  term- 
inal of  the  plue  to  the  eneine  with  a 
screw  driver.  The  miss  may  be  caused 
by  a  broken  insulator.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  plug  will  miss  fire  pretty- 
steadily  both  under  load  and  while  run- 
ning idle.  The  only  remedy  in  case  of 
a  two-piece  plug  is  a  new  insulator  and 
in  case  of  a  one-piece  plug,  a  new  plug. 
The  miss  may  be  caused  bv  an  insul- 
ator which  is  weak  electrically.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  will  miss  when  under  load 
but  will  recover  when  running  idle. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  a  new  plug 
with  a  better  grade  of  porcelain.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  get  another  make  of  plug,  but  to 
specify  to  the  dealer  that  the  very  lat- 
est insulator  is  desired. 

The  miss  may  be  caused  by  fouling  or 
surface  short.  By  this,  we  mean  that  a 
continuous  layer  of  carbon  or  other 
conducting  material  has  been  deposited 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  insulator  and 
the  spark  is  traveling  through  this  in- 
stead of  across  the  gap.  A  miss  of  this 
kind  is  usually  intermittent  for  a  while 
and  finallv  the  plug  stops  firing  alto- 
gether. The  immediate  remedy  is  to 
clean  the  insulator.  Where  plugs  show 
a  tendency  to  foul  up  in  this  way  very 
rapidly,  especially  where  a  wet,  slimy 
coating  of  oil  is  deposited,  it  is  advis- 
able to  change  to  another  brand  ot  oil, 
which  in  many  cases  will  get  rid  of  most 
of  this  trouble.  t 

Pre-ignition  may  be  caused  by  other 
things  than  the  plugs.  If  it  is  severe, 
it  sometimes  manifests  itself  by  a  spit- 


ting back  through  the  intake,  but  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  power. 
What  actually  happens  is  this:  Some 
part  of  the  material  inside  the  combus- 
tion chamber — valves,  carbon,  plugs, 
etc.,  has  become  hot  enough  to  fire  the 
mixture  before  time  for  the  spark.  The 
piston  is  not  yet  at  the  top  of  its  com- 
pression stroke  when  the  force  of  this 
premature  explosion  tries  to  drive  it 
back  down.  The  momentum  of  the  fly 
wheel  carries  it  over  for  a  while,  but 
power  is  of  course  lost.  In  case  of  pre- 
ignition,  the  engine  should  first  be  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  carbon  and 
whether  there  are  any  particles  hang- 
ing loose  on  valves  or  spark  phigs. 

The  plugs  should  be  looked  over  for 
rough  edges  on  either  wire  or  shell.  If 
a  petticoat  plug  is  being  used  and  no 
indications  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  try  a  conical  plug, 
which  very  often  will  overcome  the 
trouble,  though  it  may  need  more  fre- 
quent cleaning. 

Occasionally  the  electrode  wire  shows 
signs  of  pitting  or  burning.  This  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  use  of  defective  ma- 
terial and  there  should  be  very  little  of 
it.  If  it  does  occur  seriously  it  should 
be  reported  to  the  plug  manufacturer  or 
the  dealer. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  tractor 
engineers  have  run  thorough  tests  be- 
fore deciding  which  plug  to  use.  The 
spark  plug  they  finally  decide  upon  is 
the  one  they  believe  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  their  engine.  When  a  nfjw  plug  is 
needed,  the  tractor  user  should  insist 
upon  the  same  plug  his  engine  was 
originally  equipped  with  at  the  factory. 

In  general,  the  spark  plug  manufac- 
turer is  prepared  to  cope  with  the  trac- 
tor plug  problem  and  can  furnish  plugs 
to  meet  all  present  requirements.  How- 
ever, present  day  development  in  en- 
gines and  fuels  is  so  rapid  that  the  ma- 
terial on  the  market  is  not  always  the 
latest  obtainable.  The  dealers  are 
learning  to  classify  plugs  for  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  service  and  if  the 
tractor  owner  will  specify  clearly  just 
what  the  plug  is  to  be  used  on,  he 
should  have  no  trouble  getting  just  the 
plug  he  needs. 


A  HOME  MADE  HARROW 

By  A.  S.  THOMAS. 

Having  no  light  harrows  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliterating  the  marks  made  by  the 
disk  and  smoothing  the  ground,  I  made  use  of 
five  old  waggon  tire6,  fastened  together  with 
number  nine  fence  wire.  The  centre  tire  was 
on  top  of  the  four,  and  a  board  was  wired  across 
it  to  6tand  on.  and  it  did  splendid  work,  even- 
ing the  ground  even  better  than  a  harrow 
would. 
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WILDFIRE 

Continued  from  page  22 

He  seemed  rational  enough  and  cer- 
tainly responded  to  kindness.  Slone 
bund  that  Vorhees  had  left  the  cabin 
so  clean  there  was  little  cleaning  to  do. 
An  open  fireplace  of  stone  required 
some  repair  and  there  was  wood  to  cut. 

"Joel,  you  start  a  fire '  while  I  go 
down  after  my  horses,"  said  Slone. 

Young  Creech  nodded  and  Slone  left 
him  there.  It  was  not  easy  to  catch 
Wildfire,  nor  any  easier  to  get  him  into 
the  new  corral;  but  at  last  Slone  saw 
bim  safely  there.  And  the  bars  and 
locks  on  the  gate  might  have  defied  any 
effort  to  open  or  break  them  quickly. 
Creech  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
watching  the  horses,  and  somehow 
Slone  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  that 
Creech   wore   a  different  aspect. 

"Grand  wild  hoss!  He  did  what  Blue 
was  a-goin'  to  do — beat  thet  there  d — d 
Bostil's  King!" 

Creech  wageed  his  head.  He  was 
gloomy  and  strange.  His  eyes  were 
unpleasant  to  look  into.  His  face 
changed.  And  he  mumbled.  Slone 
Ditied  him  the  more,  but  wished  to  see 
he  last  of  him.  Creech  stayed  on,  how- 
sver,  and  grew  stranger  and  more  talk- 
itive  during  the  meal.  He  repeated 
ihings  oft°n — talked  disconnectedly, 
ind  gave  other  indications  that  he  was 
lot  wholly  right  in  his  mind.  Yet 
Slone  suspected  that  Creech's  want  of 
>alance  consisted  only  in  what  con- 
«rned  horses  and  the  Bostils.  And 
Slone,  wanting  to  learn  all  he  could, 
ncouraged  Creech  to  talk  about  his 
ather  and  the  racers  and  the  river  and 
>oat,  and  finally  Bostil. 

Slone  became  convinced  that,  wheth- 
sr  young  Creech  was  half  crazy  or  not, 
le  knew  his  father's  horses  were  doom- 
id,  and  that  the  boat  at  the  ferry  had 
>een  cut  adrift.  Slone  could  not  under- 
tand  why  he  was  convinced,  but  he 
vas.  Finally  Creech  told  how  he  had 
rone  down  to  the  river  only  a  day  be- 
fore; how  he  had  found  the  flood  st;ll 
aging,  but  much  lower;  how  he  had 
vorked  round  the  cliffs  and  had  pulled 
ip  the  rope  cables  to  find  they  had  been 

tot. 

"You  see.  Bostil  cut  them  when  he 
lidn't  need  to,"  continued  Creech, 
hrewdly.  "But  he  didn't  know  the 
lood  was  comin'  down  so  quick.  He 
as  afeared  we'd  come  acrosy  an'  git 
he  boat  thet  night.  An'  he  meant  to 
ake  away  them  cut  cables.  But  he 
adn't  no  time." 

"Bostil?"  queried  Slone,  as  he  gazed 
ard  at  Creech.  The  fellow  had  told 
hat  rationally  enough.  Slone  won- 
ered  if  Bostil  could  have  been  so  base. 
"To!  and  yet — when  it  came  to  horses 
Jostil  was  scarcely  human. 

Slone's  query  served  to  send  Creech 
ff  on  another  tangent  which  wound  up 
n  dark,  mysterious  threats.  Then 
Slone  caught  the  name  of  Lucy.  It 
ibruptly  killed  his  sympathy  for 
reech. 

"What's  the  girl  got  to  do  with  it?" 
le  demanded,  angrily.  "If  you  want  to 
alk  to  me  don't  use  her  name." 

I'll    use    her   name    when    I    want," 
houted  Creech. 

"Not  to  me." 

"Yes,  to  you,  mister.  I  aint  carin'  a 
1 n  fer  you!" 

"You  crazy  loon!"  exclaimed  Slone, 
vith  impatience  and  disgust  added  to 
tnger.  "What's  the  use  of  being  decent 
o  you?" 

Creech  crouched  low,  his  hands  dig- 
ring  like  claws  into  the  table,  as  if  ie 
vere  making  ready  to  spring.  At  that 
nstant  he  was  hideous. 

"Crazy,  am  I?"  he  yelled.  "Mebbe 
lot  d — n  crazy!  I  kin  tell  you're  gone 
n  Lucy  Bostil !  I  seen  you  with  her  out 
here  in  the  rocks  the  mornin'  of  the 
ace.    I  seen  what  you  did  to  her.     An' 

m  a-goin'  to  tell  it!  ...  .  An'  I'm 
i-goin'  to  ketch  Lucy  Bostil  an'  strip 
ter  naked,  an'  when  I  git  through  with 
ler  I'll  tie  her  on  a  hoss  an'  fire  the 
rass!  By  Gawd!  I  am!"  Livid  and 
rild,  he  breathed  hard  as  he  got  up, 
acing  Slone  malignantly. 

"Crazy  or  not,  here  goes!"  muttered 

Hone,   grimly;    and,   leaping   up,    with 

ne  blow  he  knocked  Creech  half  out  of 

he  door,  and  then  kicked  him  the  rest 

Continued  on  page  27 
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Gilbert  &  Barker  Oil 
and  Gasoline  Hand- 
ling Outfits  Quickly 
Save  their  Cost 

The  progressive  farmer  of  to-day  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  buying 
gasoline  and  oils  in  small  quantities 
and  hauling  it  from  the  garage  or 
filling  station  is  an  expensive  propo- 
sition. 

He  has  found  that  the  installation  of 
one  or  two 

GILBERT  &  BARKER 
Standard  T-230-L  Outfits 

with  their  rectangular  welded  steel 
tanks  equipped  with  self-measuring 
pumps  will  quickly  save  their  cost  in  the 
handling  of  his  oils.  First,  there  is  the 
fact  that  his  oil  is  kept  absolutely  clean 
and  delivered  clean;  this  means  100% 
lubricating  efficiency.  Then  comes  the 
positive  elimination  of  waste,  the  pump 
delivers  quarts,  pints  or  half-pints, 
ACCURATELY. 

For  his  gasoline  he  has  found  that  the 
installation  of  a 

GILBERT  &  BARKER 
T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump 

with  underground  storage  tank  buried 
outside  and  away  from  his  garage  or 
shed  will  even  more  quickly  repay  its 
cost  as  he  uses  more  gasoline  than  oils, 
and  fire  hazard  eliminated. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
low  cost  of  these  efficient,  time-saving, 
labor-saving  and  money-saving  outfits. 

Details  Sent  Promptly  and  Without 

Obligation.     Just  Ask  for 

Bulletin  44.     Write 

Gilbert    &   Barker    Mfg.   Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  Distributors 

Imperial  Oil  Limited 

(■(.Branches  All  Cities 
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Farm  values  today  are  at 

TOP  NOTCH  PRICES 

FARMERS  have  invested  millions  in  buildings  and  equipment. 
Like  industrial  works  and  machinery — the  farmers'  property  also 
requires. paint  for  PRESERVATION. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Our  Agents  carry  a  complete  fine  of  SW  finishes  in  stock — for  buildings — 
machinery — implements — metal — cement — shingles  and  all  wood  surfaces. 

Call  on  the  nearest  dealer  and  examine  the  actual  finishes.  Also,  let  us  mail 
you  a  copy  of  "The  A.B.C.  of  Home  Painting." 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 

897  CENTRE  STREET,  MONTREAL,  Que. 
110  SUTHERLAND  AVENUE,  WINNIPEG,  Man. 


Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Tenth  Annual 


Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  11, 12 

Classes  for: — 

Single  steers,  lots  of  three  steers,  and  carloads  of  steers. 

Singk  heifers  and  lots  of  three  heifers. 

Lots  of  three,  ten  and  carloads  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

Lots  of  three,  five,  ten  and  twelve  hogs. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

C.  F.  TOPPING, 

Union  Stock  Yards,   Toronto 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


By  MAC. 


Col.  Robt.  McEwen  of  London,  breeder  of 
Southdown  sheep  and  Angus  cattle,  sold  a 
bunch  of  twenty  Southdown  ewes  to  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Japanese   Government. 

These  were  the  only  sheep  purchased 
in  Canada  by  the  Japanese  buyers.  Col. 
McEwen  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  sheep  industry  in  Canada, 
and  has  established  an  enviable  reputation. 

At  the  present  time  his  son.  David  Mc- 
Ewen, is  in  the  British  Isles  on  a  buying 
trip.  Watch  these  columns  for  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  importation. 

Two  imported  Shorthorn  bulls  that  are 
well  worth  seeing  are,  imp.  Collynie  Ring- 
leader and  Imp.  Clipper  Prince.  The  for- 
mer was  bred  by  Wm.  Duthie  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Geo.  Campbell.  Both  these  animals 
possess  exceptional  quality,  combined  with 
an  ideal  conformation  and  wonderful 
smoothness.  These  are  only  two  of  a 
herd  that  has  been  in  existence  for  years. 
Next  time  you  are  at  Freeman,  Ont.,  call 
in  and  get  acquainted  with  the  owners, 
J.  A.  and  H.  M.  Pettit. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Canadian  live- 
stock men  to  note  that  in  1918  at  the 
Chicago  International  the  grand  champion 
Shorthorn  female,  the  winners  in  the  get 
of  sire  class,  the  winners  dn  the  produce 
of  cow  class,  the  winners  of  the  Duggan 
trophy,  were  all  progeny  of  Master  Ruby, 
bred  by  W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  Ont. 

An  American  writer  has  said:  "Better 
people  can  raise  better  livestock,  and  to 
have  better  people  we  must  have  better 
hemes,  schools  and  churches."  On  the 
other  hand:  "If  we  raise  better  livestock 
we  will  be  better  people;  and  one  thing 
is  sure,  we  will  make  more  money  to  pay 
for   better   homes,   schools    and    churches." 

A  writer  in  "Breeders'  Gazette"  says: 
"Look  at  everything  broadly,  not  narrow, 
my  dear  fellows,  and  preach  the  gospel 
of  purity  of  type  always,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  never  lose  sight  of  general  utility. 
The  horse,  regardless  of  breed,  must  be 
-useful,  not  merely  ornamental.  Showing 
bloom,  character,  action,  auality,  and  so 
on,  must  ever  be  kept  before  the  public 
like  fine  goods  in  a  show  window,  as  a 
guide  or  pattern.  But  you  must  ever  be 
asking  the  question,  What's  he  useful 
for?" 

Clydesdale  breeders  throughout  the 
world  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a 
match  has  been  arranged  for  £50  a  side 
between  Messrs.  James  McConnell  and 
Matthew  Marshall  to  decide  which  is  the 
better  of  the  two  Clydesdales  —  Hugo 
Baronson,  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the 
aged  class  at  the  Hawick  Highland,  and 
The  Dunure.  winner  of  both  the  Cawdor 
Shield  and  Cup.  Mr.  William  Dunlop  ds 
to  act  as  judge,  and  the  contest  will  take 
place  at  Newton   Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  Hetherington  of  Peterboro  coun- 
ty, has  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey  cows  on  hand. 
Mr.  Hetherington's  animals  are  exception- 
ally well   bred. 

Mr.  Allan  B.  Mann,  of  Peterboro,  is  a 
young  breeder  who  has  a  promising  herd 
of  Shorthorns.  His  herd  sire  is  Gain- 
ford  Select,  a  bull  that  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. Livestock  men  in  Mr.  Mann's 
locality  should  encourage  him  to  continue 
keeping  a  herd  sire  of  such  splendid  qua- 
lity, breeding  and  conformation.  He  has 
a  fine  flock  of  Leicesters  and  some  richly 
bred    Clydesdales. 

Some  Northern  bred  purebred  Holsteins 
were  shipped  down  South  last  year  and 
the  following  story  is  told  about  a  pioneer 
dairyman  who  purchased  a  three-year-old 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
herd:    The    dairyman    kept   the    Holstein    a 


while  and  finally  much  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone,  sold  her.  He  was  asked  his 
reasons  for  disposing  of  such  a  promising 
animal.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "my  wife 
and  ten  children  drank  all  the  milk  they 
could  hold  and  then  we  fed  the  hogs  and 
the  hens  till  they  were  like  to  burst,  and 
still  we  couldn't  get  rid  of  all  that  crit- 
ter's milk,  so  I  decided  to  sell  her  and  go 
back  to  scrubs.  A  man  can't  spend  time 
to  invent  ways  of  using  milk.  Holsteins 
give  too  much." 

When  you  hear  the  name  Brooklin,  your 
imagination  always  pictures  a  herd  of 
richly  bred  Shorthorns,  with  a  large  flock 
of  typy  Shropshires  somewhere  in  the 
background.  W.  A.  Dryden  still  "carries 
on"  with  the  "reds,  whites  and  roans" 
and  has  at  present  some  wonderfully  good 
stock.  He's  expected  home  soon  from  the 
old  land  and  we  know  he'll  have  some 
good  ones  with  him. 

Several  head  of  the  best  Hereford  cattle 
in  the  Central  States  have  been  purchased 
by  E.  E.  Bellamy  and  will  be  placed  on  his 
farm  at  Stranraer.  Mr.  Bellamy  recently 
attended  the  sale  of  purebred  Herefords 
at  the  McCrae  Farms,  Kirkland,  Indiana, 
and  purchased  a  young  bull  of  the  well- 
known  Fairfax  herd  at  the  price  of  $7,000. 
Several  Hereford  heifers  were  bought  by 
Mr.  Bellamy  at  $2,000  each;  while  his  pur- 
chases  totalled   $22,000. 

The  Fairfax  herd  has  won  numerous 
honors  in  the  show  rings  of  the  Central 
State  fairs  and  Mr.  Bellamy's  selections, 
headed  by  the  $7;000  bull,  are  expected 
to  constitute  one  of  the  leading  herds  in 
Western  Canada.  Mr.  Bellamy  will  show 
his  herd  of  Herefords  at  the  Saskatoon 
Exhibition  and  will  probably  attend  two 
or  three  other  Western   Canada  fairs. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clancey,  of  the  New  Welling- 
ton Hotel,  disposed  of  two  of  his  valu- 
able string  of  thoroughbreds  to  an  Ameri- 
can horse  breeder.  The  purchaser  was 
Mr.  S.  L.  Depew,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  nephew 
of  Senator  Chauncey  Depew,  of  New  York, 
who.  came  to  Guelph  on  Friday  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  over  the  Clancey 
horses.  Mr.  Depew  was  so  pleased  with 
the  animals  that  he  closed  a  deal  within 
15  minutes  after  looking  the  horses  over. 
The  two  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Clancey  are 
King's  Gift,  a  two-year-old  by  Anmer,  the 
well-known  sire  formerly  owned  by  His 
Majesty  King  George,  and  Miss  Morgan, 
the  latter  being  the  dam  of  King's  Gift. 
The  purchase  price  on  the  two  horses  was 
not  given  out. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Mission  has  infor- 
mation from  an  authoritative  source  in 
France  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
■has  permitted  the  importation  of  horses 
into  France  free.  All  animals  are  subject 
to  sanitary  inspection  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  origin  stating 
freedom  from  contagious  illness.  The 
Trade  Mission  adds  that  there  is  now  a 
possibility  of  a  large  trade  in  horses  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  the  French  Re- 
public as  the  class  of  horse  which  has 
been  bred  in  Canada  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  which  had  originally  come 
largely  from  French  stock,  especially  the 
Percheron,  would  be  most  acceptable  for 
French  use. 

Hunter  Bros.,  the  well-known  Ayrshire 
breeders,  of  Freeman,  Ont.,  made  a  great 
record  with  their  stock  at  both  the  Na- 
tional Sale  of  Ayrshires  at  Springfield 
and  the  New  England  sale.  At  the  former, 
the  highest  priced  animal  was  Lessnes- 
sock  Audacious,  consigned  by  Hunter 
Bros.,  who  was  bought  by  John  R.  Valen- 
tine   for    $2,000.     At    the    latter    sale    an- 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


CTMPTV  TAM'T  HV  ft  nfUVFTJ  The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 
MMPLX  LAM  1  JSii  LLUUliLU.  constrUction  of  the  light  running  Gilson  Silo 
Filler  makes  It  absolutely  Impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.  The  Gilson 
Is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.  It  has  broken  all  records  for  high^ 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.  A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.  Made  In  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.  The 
Gilson  is  rightly  called  the 


KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute^ 
safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme. It  has  convenient  and  quick  knife  adjustment;  solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel;  patented  safety  reverse— and  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  ensilage  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  proof.     Manufa<;t»»i^4  and  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.    5015  Vork  St.,  GUELPH,  Ont. 
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HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 

quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
Btable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON- 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured  only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Ont. 


BIG 

REDUCTIONS 

30   x   SY2   Inner   Tube $  2. II 

80  x  314    Plain    Tire    13.3» 

30  x  zy2  Grooved  Tire 14.3* 

30  x   314   Non-skid   Tire 16. 3« 

Obtain  a  discount  from  above  prices 
by  joining  the  Oo-operative  Motor  As- 
sociation. Write  us  for  particulars. 
You  can  save  money  on  all  Auto  Ac- 
cessories from  Spark  Plugs  to  Auto 
Tops. 


SENDr-FREE  CATALOGUE 


The   Co-operative   Motor    Association 
319  Crai*  St.  West,  Montreal. 


SUNNY  ACRES  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
For  sale — Twelve  bulls,  9  to  16  mos.  old,  some 
of  them  choice  prospects  for  pureJbred  herd 
headers,  winners  themselves,  sired  by  cham- 
pions and  from  good  dams.  Could  als<  supply 
Females  not  related.  Write  your  wants.  Visitors 
welcome. 

G.  C.  CHANNON, 

P.O.   and   Phone,   Oakwood,   Ont. 

Railway    connections— Lindsay,     G.T.R.,    C.P. It. 


The  Shine  That  Lasts 

The  Whittemore  line  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, viz.,  that  of  a 
polish  and  leather 


Quick 
white 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

ClEAmWHITE 


QUICKLY--TASILY 
APPLILO. 

ALSOflEiNS 

AUAITICLI4MADI 

"-"WHITE  CANVAS 


preservative. 

BOSTON  IAN 
CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cleaner 
(or  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in 
Brown,  Gray, 
White — in  (act,  all 
colors.     Try  our 

NOBBY  BROWN 
PASTE  POLISH 

(or  brown  shoes  and 

PEERLESS  OXBLOOD  PASTE  for  red  shoes. 

QUICK  WHITE    Liquid  Canvas  Dressing. 

ALBO  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 

GILT  EDGE  SELF  SHINING  Dressing. 

Your  shoe*  will  hold  their  shine  a 
surprisingly  long   time  if  yoa  use 

Wfiittemore's  Shoe  Polishes 

Ask  your  dealer.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 

WHITTEMORE    BROS.   CORP. 

BOSTON.     MASS.,  U.S.  A. 


other  of  their  consignment,  Auchenbenzie 
Johanna  (Imp.)  sold  to  Wm.  T.  Towner 
for  $3,000.  Their  stock  averaged  about 
$900.  They  are  expecting  an  importation 
very  shortly. 

At  the  44th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association  of  the  United 
States  which  was  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  the  12th  instant,  Wm.  Hunter, 
Freeman,  Ont.,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  W.  F.  Stephen,  Hunting- 
don,  was   re-elected   to   the    same   board. 

Keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm  is  a  very 
easy  task  for  E.  D.  Sherwood,  of  Freeman, 
Ont.  Calling  at  his  farm  one  day  last, 
week  we  found  his  two  boys  quite  willing 
to  show  us  over  their  Shorthorn  herd. 
These  two  lads  showed  a  real  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  every  animal  pedigree.  Their 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
a  love  for  good  live  stock,  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  staying  on   the   farm. 

Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  splendid  bunch  of 
cattle  and  although  only  a  young  breeder 
we  feel  sure  that  success  will  reward  his 
efforts,  because  everything  he  has  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Stewart  M.  Graham,  of  Lindsay,  has  a 
splendid  herd  of  dual  purpose  Shorthorns. 
His  herd  includes  the  following  families: 
Lavinias,  Lady  Anns,  Duchess  of  Furness 
by  Duke  of  Oxford,  Beautys  and  Campbell 
Blooms.  His  herd  sire  is  College  Duke 
4th,  by  Imp.  Barrington  Duke  of  St.  Anne. 

W.  A.  McNiven,  the  Clydesdale  breeder, 
of  Hamilton,  has  a  fine  bunch  of  young 
stock.  Three  of  his  mares  are  suckling 
foals  that  give  promise  of  being  real 
honest-to-goodness  drafters. 

Larkin  Farms  are  without  doubt  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  live  stock  men. 
The  large  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
are  of  exceptional  quality  and  will  be  seen 
again  this  fall  on  the  show  circuit.  The 
proprietor  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
getting  such  a  high-grade  herd  together 
and  by  so  doing  boosting  the  "doddies" 
in  Canada.  The  farm  is  being  managed 
by  Allen  Ramsay,  who  believes  in  making 
visitors  welcome. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  4th,  unanimous  ap- 
proval was  given  to  the  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  Association  regarding  reci- 
procity in  registration.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement trade  in  Holsteins  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  greatly 
facilitated,  to  the  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries. Each  association  will  change  its 
registration  fees  for  the  re-registration  of 
imported  animals.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  a  charge  of  $1  in  the  case  of  animals 
coming  to  Canada  for  an  import  certifi- 
cate, which  is  required  by  our  Customs 
Department.  As  the  American  registration 
fees  are  higher  than  the  Canadian,  the  fee 
for  the  import  certificate  puts  both  coun- 
tries practically  on  an  even  footing. 

In  all  cases  the  importer  of  Holsteins 
will  be  required  to  furnish  the  certificate 
of  registry  and  the  certificate  of  transfer 
from  the  country  of  origin,  also  a  regis- 
tration blank  showing  the  color  markings 
and  signed  by  the  importer  as  owner.  This 
application  goes  on  file  in  the  secretary's 
office,  while  the  certificates  of  registry 
and  transfer  are  returned  to  the  owner 
after  re-registration  is  completed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  arrangement  was 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Association  and  is,  therefore, 
now  in  active  operation. 

The  third  annual  show  and  sale  of  the 
British  Friesian  Cattle  Society,  held  at 
Crewe,  England,  April  11,  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  any  yet  staged  by  that 
society.  Entries  in  the  four  classes  of 
bulls  numbered  100.  Special  prizes  were 
offered  for  young  bulls  whose  dams  had 
yielded  1,000  gallons  and  upwards  of  milk 
in  a  year.  Sons  of  Botermijn,  an  imported 
bull  (which  sold  for  $17,500),  now  owned 
by  the  Olympia  Company,  a  leading  milk 
producing  dairy  corporation  in  London, 
obtained  first  and  second  prizes  in  the 
older  bull  classes.  Lord  Rayleigh's  herd 
of  Friesians  was  well  represented;  two  of 
the  bulls  from  the  well-known  Terling 
herd  secured  championship  and  reserve. 
Eighty-two  bulls  were  sold  in  the  sale  at 
an  average  price  of  just  over  $500  per 
head;  top  price  being  $5,500  for  the  second 
prize  yearling  bull,  Hedges  Bonnie  Fokke, 
•consigned  by  A.  &  J.  Brown,  of  St.  Alban's, 
England.  Forty-seven  females  sold  for  an 
average  of  $630  per  head;  two  young 
daughters  of  Vic  Bram,  another  noted 
British  Friesian  bull,  selling  for  $2,900  and 
$2,600  each. 

♦ 

WILDFIRE 

Continued  from  page  25 

of  the  way.     "Go  on  and  have  a  fit!" 

cried  Slone.     "I'm  liable  to  kill  you  if 

you  don't  have  one!" 

Creech  got  up  and  ran  down  the  path, 
turning  twice  on  the  way.  Then  he 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Slone  sat  down.  "Lost  my  temper 
again!"  he  said.    "This  has  been  a  day. 


OFfER 


Cremo 


inapnone 

TALKING  MACHINE 

—The   machine   that 
plays    all    records. 

Write  today  and  get  our  special  offer  to  sell  you 
this  fine  talking  machine  and  supply  you  absolutely 
free  of  all  charge 

With  Records  for  One  Year 


The  machine  illustrated 
above  can  be  secured  for  as 
little  as  $5.00  down,  and  the 
balance  payable  on  easy  In- 
stalments. There  Is  no  bet- 
ter talking  machine  upon  the 


market.  It  has  every  new  and 
worth  while  improvement.  It 
plays  all  makes  of  records, 
and  Its  tone  is  well  nigh  per- 
fect. Cabinets  have  a  Deauti- 
ful   piano  finish. 


Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Free  Offer 


This  offer— if  taken 
advantage  of  right 
away,  enables  you  to 
get  new  records  for 
a  whole  year  with- 
out a  penny  cost. 
Send  in  coupon 
without  delay. 


AMHERST  PIANO6,  LTD., 
Amherst,  N.S. 
Send    me    full    particulars  jpf   your 
free   offer  of  a  year's  supply  of  re- 
cords if  I  buy  a  Cremaphone  Talking; 
Machine. 


NAME     . . . 
ADDRESS 


Amherst  Pianos,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 


"Vessot" 

Feed  Grinders 

We  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce grinding  plates  that  will 
grind  and  wear  with  the  genuine  "VESSOT". 

"VESSOT"  grinding  plates  are  largely  respon_ 
sible  for  the  wonderful  success  of  "VESSOT' 
Grinders. 

Get  this  grinder — and  you'll  soon   realize  you  took  the  right  step. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.  Manusf°J:turers   Joliette,  Que. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 

Sold   by    International   Harvester   Co.   of   Canada,    Limited. 

Branches:   Calgary,  Edmonton,   Lethbndge,   North   Battleford.  Regina,   Saskatoon,  Yorkton, 
Brandon,     Winnipeg, 


London,  Hami.ton   Ottawa,  Montreal,   Quebec,   St.  John. 


Guess  I'd  better  cool  off  right  now  an' 
stay  here.  .  .  .  That  poor  devil!  May- 
be he's  not  so  crazy.  But  he's  wilder 
than  an  Indian.  I  must  warn  Lucy.  .  . 
Lord!  I  wonder  if  Bostil  could  have  held 
back  repairin'  that  boat,  an'  then  cut  it 
loose?  I  wonder?  Yesterday  I'd  have 
sworn  never.     To-day — " 

Slone    drove    the    conclusion    of   that 


thought  out  of  his  consciousness  before 
he  wholly  admitted  it.  Then  he  set  to 
work  cutting  the  long  grass  from  the 
wet  and  shady  nooks  under  the  bluff 
where  the  spring  made  the  ground  rich. 
He  carried  an  armful  down  to  the 
corral.  Nagger  was  roaming  around 
outside,  picking  grass  for  himself. 
To   be  continued 
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Cut  Dairy 
Costs 

THOUSANDS  of  dairymen 
are  using  Empire  Milking 
Machines  to  cut  dairy  costs. 
Many  write  us  they  would 
have  to  go  out  of  the  dairy 
business    if  it  were   not   for 


And  it's  true,  too.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  saving  in  time 
and  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion results  from  the  use  of 
such  a  highly  perfected  and 
universally  successful  milker 
as  the  Empire. 

And   now,    with   its    Super-Simple 
Pulsator  — the  pulsator   without  a 
piston— the  Empire  is  placed   im- 
measurably  ahead  of    any    other 
milker   on    the    market.      Buy   no 
milker  until  you  see  the  Empire. 
Let  ub  send  you  the  details.    Write 
for  catalog   No.  16.        Or,   better 
yet,  let  us  have  oar  local   dealer 
demonstrate  for  you.    No  obliga- 
tion.  Write  for  his  name. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator 

Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

146  Craig  Street  West 

MONTREAL 

Tor  en  to  Winnipeg 


aeger 

Pure  Wool 


Jaeger  Woollen  Material  is 
absolutely  pure,  of  silken  fineness 
and  softness 
and  is  made 
into  the  most 
exclusive  and 
stylish  garments 
for  men,  women 
and  children. 

For  Saleat  Jaeger  Stores 
and  Agencies  through- 
oat  the  Dominion. 


A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  free  on  application. 

DR.  JAEGERs"a|^nenco.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883" 


A  Business  Man  in  France 

An    American    Cream    Separator    Agent    Writes  Home  About 

Conditions 

By  F.  A.  DOYLE 


A  GREATER  part  of  the  lowlands 
are  under  water,  owing  to  exces- 
sive rainfalls;  in  other  sections,  how- 
ever, spring  plowing  is  going  on  with 
a  vim,  the  entire  family  being  on  the 
job.  Quite  frequently  we  see  men  in 
uniform  plowing  or  harrowing,  going 
after  every  available  foot  of  land.  It 
looks  as  though  every  inch,  except 
where  the  fence  post  stands,  would  pro- 
duce something — or,  I  might  add  the 
hedges,  because  hedges  as  fences  seem 
to  predominate.  Whether  two,  three 
or  four  horses  are  used,  they  are  hitch- 
ed to  the  plow  in  tandem  style,  with  a 
check  line  on  the  lead  horse.  The  land 
is  quite  heavy,  dark  loam.  Every  plow 
is  fitted  with  a  two-wheel  carriage.  To 
use  any  other  plow  or  a  different  hitch 
sounds  too  ridiculous  to  the  French 
farmer  for  words.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  sold  a  great  many  army 
horses,  and  particularly  mules,  to  the 
French  farmers.  I  saw  a  very  funny 
attempt  at  plowing,  with  three  mules 
hitched  tandem  style:  The  lead  mule 
got  stubborn  and  started  to  kick;  na- 
turally, the  others  followed  suit.  The 
farmer  drove  them  into  a  fenced  yard 
and  the  kicking  continued  until  most  of 
the  fence  was  down.  Then  they  were 
finally  tied  separately  to  a  post.  Have 
often  wondered  since  how  this  farmer, 
and  many  others,  will  get  on  with  their 
plowing  with  American  mules. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that, 
next  to  plows,  the  cream  separator  is 
considered  the  most  important  imple- 
ment on  the  farm.  In  fact,  just  as 
soon  as  the  French  Government  was 
ready  to  give  attention  to  the  recon- 
struction of  agriculture,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  purchase  plows  and 
cream  separators  for  the  farmers  in 
the  devastated  district.  Butterfat  is 
selling  for,  $2.00  a  pound  just  now 
which  is  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  it. 
I  have  had  butter  served  to  me  just 
four  times  in  the  past  two  weeks,  so  you 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
a  luxury.  The  bread  is  ten  per  cent, 
wheat  flour  and  forty  per  cent,  sawdust 
— have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  the 
composition  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent. 
— anyway,  a  person  is  willing  to  pay 
$2.00  a  pound  for  most  anything  to  help 
down  it.  I  will  give  credit  to  the  French 
for  one  thing.  If  they  do  not  have  butter 
they  say  so  and  do  not  try  to  pass  along 
margarine.  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  of 
it  in  France.  They  want  butter  at  any 
price,  no  substitute — a  touch  of  loyalty 
to  the  dairy  interests  that  we,  as 
Americans,  might  take  a  lesson  from. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  sells  very  high 
— even  in  normal  times — but  just  now 
it  is  especially  high.  Yet,  as  conserva- 
tive as  the  French  farmer  is  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  have  modern  machines, 
as  he  feels  that  modern  machinery  is 
absolutely  necessary.  To  make  butter 
without  a  good  cream  separator  would 
be  just  as  impractical  as  to  try  to  farm 
without  a  plow.  I  have  hesitated  about 
admitting  how  many  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  with  two  or  three  cows 
and  even  more,  go  along  without  a 
cream  separator,  even  though  they  cost 
only  half  as  much  as  in  France. 

In  certain  sections  of  France,  the 
farmers,  as  individuals,  manufacture 
cheese  and  market  it  just  as  our  farm- 
ers do  butter.  Cheese  is  always  a  part 
of  a  meal,  whether  butter  is  served  or 
not.  Gradually,  central  cheese  fac- 
tories are  being  established  and  the 
farmers  deliver  the  milk  or  cream,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Considerable  whole 
cream  and  double  cream  cheese  are  be- 
ing manufactured,  a  greater  variety  of 


cheese  being  made  in  a  general  way 
than  is  customary  in  America. 

While  I  have  secured  no  statistics  to 
prove  it,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more 
milk  is  consumed  in  cheese  and  butter 
than  in  liquid  milk,  as  one  never  sees 
milk  on  the  table.  It  is  only  served  with 
coffee  at  breakfast.  For  lunch,  no  tea 
or  coffee  is  served,  so  that  no  milk  is 
required.  Coffee  served  after  dinner  is 
always  without  milk.  Cereals  are  not 
eaten,  as  breakfast  is  the  same  all  over: 
bread,  rolls  and  coffee,  with  a  dish  of 
jelly  or  preserves  of  some  kind.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  possible  to  have  an  egg 
served,  but  it  is  a  rarity  rather  than  a 
custom.  Just  now  eggs  are  seventeen 
cents  apiece,  so  one  is  inclined  to  stick 
to  the  regular  breakfast  of  rolls  and 
coffee,  which  costs  fifty  cents  at  the 
cheapest  place — at  least  this  has  been 
my  experience.  A  fellow  should  do  we)l 
here  with  a  flock  of  American  hens. 
Chickens  are  plentiful,  but  real  pro- 
ductive hens  are  scarce. 

All  meals  consist,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  vegetables.  They  are  served  in  a 
greater  variety  and  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  in  America,  so  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  vegetables  and  greens  of 
every  description.  Every  farm  has  a 
plot  set  aside  for  market  gardening,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  under  glass,  so 
that  there  are  alwajs  greens  to  be  had. 
These  are  shipped  in  home  made  woven 
willow  baskets  from  grea',  distances 
and  seem  to  reach  the  market  in  very 
good  condition.  Spinac'i  is  a  favorite 
green  and  is  now  selling  for  fifty  cents 
a  pound.  Watercress  is  very  popular, 
not  for  garnishing,  as  in  A7neric:i,  but 
it  is  eaten  here  with  a  .e'lsh.  All  vege- 
tables are  called  legumes  and  are 
served  as  a  separate  course,  after  the 
meat  course  is  finished.  The  French- 
man seems  to  just  get  down  to  business 
when  the  legumes  are  reached,  the  pre- 
liminaries, including  wines,  simply  act- 
ing as  an  appetizer.  The  scarcity  of 
meat  in  recent  years  has  made  vege- 
tables a  more  favorable  diet  than  usual 
and  it  has  given  those  who  were  at 
home  to  farm  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  have  an  income. 

All  wagons  are  of  the  two-whegl  cart 
variety,  and  it  is  remarkable  what  can 
be  loaded  in  one  of  these  carts. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  absence  of 
silos  and  large  barns,  which  generally 
dot  the  country  in  America.  Farm 
homes  are  small  and  very  modest — ■ 
farm  buildings  more  so.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  similarity  of  all 
farms  and  buildings.  Traveling  from 
the  coast  to  the  Switzerland  border,  it 
all  seemed  quite  uniform — the  same 
number  and  type  of  buildings,  an  equal 
amount  of  flat  and  hilly  land,  a  truck 
patch,  a  vineyard  and  fruit  trees. 
Cattle  seemed  scarce;  I  counted  only 
fifty  odd  cows  in  a  four-hundred-mile 
journey.  I  later  learned,  however,  that 
the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  barn,  which 
partly  accounted  for  the  scarcity,  but  a 
great  many  have  been  killed  off  and 
little  new  stock  has  been  raised.  The 
number  of  still-born  (dead)  calves  has 
become  a  serious  question. 

Before  closing,  I  think  it  might  be 
advisable,  as  a  means  of  consolation,  to 
mention  a  few  prices,  in  addition  to 
farm  products  and  equipment  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  after  which 
prices  in  the  United  States  will  seem 
very  reasonable.  A  good  pair  of  ladies' 
shoes — not  fancy,  but  a  sensible  low  cut 
or  ties,  $15;  men's  shoes,  $10 — very 
ordinary;  cotton  socks,  $1.25;  shirts, 
$5.00  and  up,  as  far  as  you  care  to  go. 


W*rrmntad  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gornbauit's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappea  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  ot  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.75 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t^"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by  Erect- 
ing Your  Own  Lightning 
Rods. 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $30.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $37.50 

Copper  points,  each 50c 

Copper  tubes,  each 50c 

Glass    balls     (white    or    blue), 

each 50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each . .   50c 
Write  for  full  particulars 

JAS.  LEPROHON 

336  LAVAL  AVE.,    MONTREAL 


'UNIVERSAL 


DAMAGED  CAP 
threads  on  tire 
valves  quickly  repaired 
with  this  convenient  little 
tool.  Save  your  money  by 
having  one  in  your  repair 
kit   wherever   you    travel. 

A  practical  "four-in-one" 
tool  for  (1)  Removing  In- 
sides  from  stems,  (2)  Re- 
pairing damaged  cap 
thread,  (3)  Re-tapping  In- 
side thread,  (4)  Reaming 
damaged  cap  seat. 

Price  45c.  each 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St  East,  Toronto 

London.  Eng.  New  York,  Chicago 
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CHURCH  AT   BERTON  VILLAGE 

Continued  from  page  9 

"Thank  you.  I  am  delighted  with  my 
appointment.  Berton  Circuit  has  quite 
a  reputation  in  the  Conference,"  he 
answered,  smiling,  but  with  such  direct- 
ness I  knew  someone  had  been  tattling. 

"Yes;  but  you  mustn't  be  discourag- 
ed.   This  church  needs.  .  .  " 

"How  many  inhabitants  has  Berton?' 
he  interrupted. 

"Fifteen  hundred,  counting  the  color- 
ed people;  about  a  thousand  whites. 
The  membership  of  our  church " 

"How  many  churches?"  cutting  me 
off  again;  not  rudely,  but  like  a  physi- 
cian who  sticks  a  fever  thermometer  in 
your  mouth  when  you  want  to  go  on 
telling  him  how  you  feel. 

"Three  for  the  white  people,  not 
counting  Olive-Vine,"   I  answered. 

"Why  not  count   Olive-Vine?" 

"It  belongs  to  the  Primitive  Baptists, 
and  " 

"Four  churches,"  he  went  on,  "for  a 
thousand  people!  And  what  is  the  ag- 
gregate   membership?" 

I  just  folded  my  arms  and  looked  at 
him.  Did  he  think  he  was  called  to  all 
of  them?  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him  he'd 
do  well  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  one 
congregation  he'd  been  sent  tc  serve; 
but  I  bore  with  him. 

"The  Methodists  have  two  hundred 
members,"  I  answered  patently;  "more 
than  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
put  together.  But  we  hear  that  there 
are  only  twenty  on  the  roll  at  Olive- 
Vine." 

"What  do  these  churches  pay,  all 
told,  for  missions,  preachers'  salaries — 
everything?" 

"The  Methodists  lead,  of  course. 
Since  Berton  has  been  made  a  half- 
station,  with  two  services  a  month,  we 
pay  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  every- 
thing included;  the  Baptists  nearly  as 
much,  and  I  hear  the  Prefibyterians 
collect  more,  but  that's  because  they 
have  two  or  three  rich  members.  No- 
body knows  what  the  pastor  of  Olive- 
Vine  gets,  but  it's  all  the  people  give, 
because  they  don't  believe  in  missions, 
or  Sunday-schools,  or  anything  but 
close    communion,    cold-water    baptism 

"And  in  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men," 
he  put  in  so  quickly  that  Tfelt  rebuffed. 

"I  begin  to  see  how  things  are,"  he 
mused,  not  noticing  that  I  had  snatched 
off  my  spectacles  and  was  looking  at 
him  with  a  strictly  doctrinal  stare. 
"Four  churches,  worth,  say,  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, contributing  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  missions, 
and  ministry.  Probably  one  thousand 
more  for  repairs  and  incidentals.  That's 
about  five  dollars  a  head,  counting  the 
women  and  children." 

"But,  Brother  Wade,  they  don't. 
There  are  many  members  who  give 
nothing,  and  as  many  more  who  give 
almost  nothing." 

"That  would  probably  bring  the  tax 
up  to  twenty  dollars  on  an  average  for 
those  who  do  pay." 

"Tax!  Tax!"  I  exclaimed,  scandaliz- 
ed at  the  use  of  this  secular  word  about 
the  Lord's  moneys. 

"What  about  your  school?"  he  asked, 
paying  no  attention  to  what  I  wanted 
to  go  on  saying. 

I  told  him  we  had  a  fine  school,  with 
three    teachers. 

"They  should  receive  about  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  at  the  very 
least,"  he  mumbled  to  himself. 

"They  are  thankful  to  get  two  thou- 
sand," I  corrected.  "The  State  doesn't 
pay  its  teachers  very  well,  you  know." 

"And  the  people  cannot  if  they  are 
taxed  three  thousand  for  preachers  and 
missions." 

To  hear  him,  one  might  think  a 
bailiff  took  the  Conference  collection! 
My  idea  of  a  Methodist  itinerant  is  that 
he  should  attend  to  his  own  business 
and  keep  out  of  all  the  other  businesses 
around  him.  I  was  about  to  take  a  peck 
at  Brother  Wade,  by  telling  him  so  for 
his   own   good,   when  he   began   again : 

"Any  places  of  amusement?" 

'Wo,  thank  heaven!  You  will  not  have 
theatres  or  dance  halls  to  contend  with 
here." 

"Well,  we  must  do  something  about 
that." 


"Don't  you  think  of  such  a  thing!" 
I  exclaimed,  deeply  troubled. 

"Well,  I  won't — now,"  he  laughed 
It  seems  funny  in  the  reading  of  it, 
but  the  same  hostility  to  anything  in  the 
amusements  is  holding  things  up  in 
many  a  neighborhood — even  in  the  fair- 
ly forward   sections   of   Canada. 

NOR  did  the  new  preacher  feel  called 
to  minister  to  only  the  elect  of  his 
own  congregation  as  his  conduct  on  the 
first  Sunday  morning  showed.  Before 
time  for  services,  the  rear  seats  of  the 
church  were  filled  with  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  who  always  came  to  hear 
a  new  preacher.  The  Methodists  were 
spread  out  comfortably  in  the  middle 
latitudes  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
sterner,  stronger  saints  in  the  amen 
corners.  The  front  pews  were  empty 
as  if  the  congregation  shrank  from  the 
uncertainty  of  a  new  pastor.  All  the 
most  promising  young  sinners  in  town 
were  standing  outside  on  the  pavement. 
Now  and  then  one  of  them  would  sneak 
up  the  steps,  look  in  and  draw  back. 
They  were  too  meek  in  their  transgres- 
sions to  risk  those  front  pews  with  a 
new  preacher  in  the  pulpit;  for  if  he 
should  prove  to  have  a  furnace  soul 
and  the  sparks  of  his  Gospel  flew  out, 
they  would  have  no  protection  in  that 
exposed  place. 

The  clock,  placed  significantly  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  pulpit,  marked  the 
time — five  minutes  after  eleven  and  no 
sign  of  the  preacher.  The  people  began 
to  stir.  Then  we  realized  that  there 
was  a  commotion  outside.  Instantly 
everyone's  head  seemed  to  be  put  on 
backward,  and,  every  face  was  turned 
to  the  door  through  which  Felix  Wade 
came,  followed  by  all  the  young  men 
and  boys  who  had  gathered  before  the 
church.  They  slipped  into  the  front 
pews  like  young  puppies  when  they  ap- 
proach forbidden  places,  walling  their 
eyes,  ears  down  and  tail  drawn  be- 
seechingly low.  .  .  .  After  the  service  he 
took  .half  a  dozen  of  these  same  young 
men  home  to  the  parsonage  for  dinner. 

TpARLY  in  April,  the  public-school 
*-*  building  of  Berton  was  burned. 
Three  hundred  students  were  turned  in- 
to the  streets,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Spring  term.  The  following  Sunday, 
the  Minister  added  an  educational  post- 
script to  his  sermon.  He  referred  to  the 
burning  of  the  school.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once.  He  supposed  it  was 
every  man's  business  to  help  in  this 
crisis.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  lay  a 
plan  before  the  congregation  by  which 
the  school  term  might  be  finished, 
and  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  meet 
the  approval  of  every  Christian  man 
and  woman  present. 

"Brethren,"  he  went  on,  says  the 
widow,  referring  to  a  slip  of  notes 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "there  are 
four  churches  in  this  town.  These  build- 
ings are  worth  at  least  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  only  in  use  a  part 
of  Sunday  each  week.  The  remaining 
six  days  they  are  closed.  They  serve 
no  purpose.  This  is  an  enormous  waste 
of  the  church's  property.  In  no  other 
business  do  we  practise  such  poor 
economy. 

"They  should  be  open  every  day.  And 
the  business  of  salvation  should  go  on 
in  them  every  day.  Education  is  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  as  ignorance  is  the 
enemy  of  righteousness.  You  have  in 
Berton  enough  churches  to  house  all 
the  departments  of  a  university,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  high  school.  My  proposi- 
tion is  to  offer  this  church  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Berton  High  School.  Doubt- 
less the  authorities  of  other  denomina- 
tions will  be  glad  to  lend  their  churches 
also." 

There  was  a  moment  of  scandalized 
silence  measured  by  one  long  exchange 
of  glances  between  our  pastor  and  his 
congregation,  when  he  finished  what  he 
had  to  say  and  stood  waiting  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  Then  Tom  Warren 
stood  up.  He  was  so  mad  that  one  al- 
most expected  his  beard  to  catch  fire. 

"Brother  Wade,  this  is  the  house  of 
God!"  he  began  indignantly.  "It  was 
built  for  worship.  So  long  as  I  am  one 
of  the  trustees  appointed  by  our  Con- 
ference, it  shall  never  be  profaned!" 

"How  profaned?"  asked  Brother 
Wade. 


Compare  Fuel  Costs 

Reduce  the  cost  of  cooking  in  your  heme. 
Use  the  economical  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  that  burns  Imperial  Royalite  Coal  Oil 
instead  of  costly  coal  and  wood — that  does 
away  with  ash  pan  drudgery — that  gives  you 
gas  stove  convenience. 

The  New  Perfection  provides  abundant 
heat  for  every  cooking  purpose— an  instant 
and  intense  heat  concentrated  directly  on  the 
cooking — the  result  of  the  Long  Blue  Chimney 
burner.  Its  clean  flame,  set  high  or  low 
stays  put — needs  no  watching — burns  with- 
out smell  or  smoke. 

The  New  Perfection  keeps  the  kitchen 
cool  in  summer-clean  the  year  round.  Already 
used  in  more  than  3,000,000  homes. 

Select  your  size  and  style  to-day. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

NEW  PERFECTION 

THE  ALL//\\ SEASON 

OIL  Cek)KSTOVES 


W) 


ir     •aiiriffl 


MPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Powe^r^Heatr  Light  *  Lu brt cation  .  ;;> 
l   'Branches  in  all  Cities  :  T/C*  ' 


Haying'  Made  Easy 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  rake  up  a  field  of  the  heaviest 
hay  with  a  Peter  Hamilton  Rake.  It  handles  the 
heaviest  crops  of  clover,  timothy  or  alfalfa  without 
a  hitch. 

The  self-dump  never  fails  to  work  at  once.  The  wheels  are 
larger  in  diameter  than  those  of  other  makes  and  the  teeth 
have  longer  curves.  It  is  a  rake 
that  makes  a  clean,  neat  job. 

THE  teeth  clear  the  windrows 
every  time,  and  gather  every 
straw  without  digging  up  the 
ground.  This  rake  is  giving  com- 
plete satisfaction  wherever  it  is 
used.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
satisfied  with  it.  Write  us  at  once 
for  particulars  of  this  rake  and  our 
full  line  of  reliable  farm  machinery. 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 

Feterboro  Ontario 


4? 


The  Hawthorne  Shorthorns,  Clydesdales  and  Leicesters 
Bulls  and  Females.  Choice  Leicester  Shearling  and  Ram  Lambs 


ALLAN   B.    MANN,    Peterboro,  R.R.  No.  4. 
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Longer- Wearing  Stockings 
and  Good-Looking,  Too 

Buster  Brown  stockings  have  the  two  essentials — 
long  wear  and  good  looks — knitted  right  into  them. 
You'll  find  they  have  a  neat,  well-fitting  appearance — that  they  are 
suitable  for  all  occasions.     Your  boy  will  be  glad  to  wear  them. 

And  they  are  harder -wearing  because  we  knit  them  from  extra- 
long  yarn.  Because  we  make  them  with  a  two-ply  leg  and  three-ply 
heel  and  toe.  Because  our  employees  have  had  years  of  special 
training  in  knitting  Buster  Brown  durability  into  hosiery. 

You'll  find  they'll  suit  your  boy  fine.  For  what 
healthy  boy  isn't  hard  on  stockings.  They'll  give  you 
less  mending  to  do — they'll  cost  less  because  of  the 
extra  wear  obtained. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Buster  Brown"  durable 
hosiery.     Sold  everywhere. 


buster  brown's 
Sister's  Stocking 

Buster  Brown's  Sister's  Stock- 
ing for  the  girls  is  a  splendid 
looking  stocking  at  a  moderate 
price.  A  two-thread  English 
mercerized  lisle  stocking,  that 
is  shaped  to  fit  and  wears  very 
well  indeed. 

Colors — Black,  Leather  Shade 
Tan,  Pink,  Blue  and  White. 


The  Chipman-Holton  Knitting  Co.,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Mills  also  at  Welland 


SWMKIM 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Ifartbern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
•MBe  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
hasmense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
i»  mm*  *f  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
tar  Kan  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity 
ItHWBil  of  farmers   have  responded   to   the   call.      How   about  you? 

Par  fall  information  as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'   rates,  write  to 


H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at   highest 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,   send   for   free   quotations 

containing      full      particulars. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 

138   W.   26th   Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  oeraeat  mlxerpays  for 
ltoelf  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offtra.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block.  Tile  Machines. 
Power  Mixers,  ebe.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Qas  En 
tines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178A  Spadina  Ave., 

Toronto. 


"I  don't  know  what  you  call  pro- 
fanity, but  to  the  folks  that  built  this 
house  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  have 
a  hundred  children  massing  in  here, 
running  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  cut- 
ting their  names  on  these  sacred 
benches,  and  eating  their  victuals  on 
the  altar!" 

"It's  all  in  the  point  of  view,  my 
brother,"  Brother  Wade  answered  mild- 
ly. "To  me  it  seems  far  more  profane 
for  a  man  to  hate  his  brethren  in  this 
house.  The  noise  a  child  makes  is  no 
more  than  the  song  of  a  sparrow  under 
the  eaves.  The  marks  he  leaves,  they 
may  be  seen  and  cleared  away,  but 
who  can  defend  himself  against  the 
secret  thoughts  of  another?" 

Well,  I  can't  tell  it  the  way  they  went 
on — Felix  Wade  in  the  pulpit,  the  three 
trustees  and  the  stewards  hopping  up 
and  down  in  the  pews  like  popcorn  on 
a  hot  griddle.  They  were  all  against 
him.  And  they  said  so  with  vehemence 
never  seen  before  among  Christian 
brethren   in  that  place. 

We  sat  there  listening  to  Sam  Parks 
tell  of  the  awful  danger  in  secularizing 
the  church  by  allowing  the  children  to 
say  their  lessons  in  it  until  I  couldn't 
stand  it. 

"Sally,"  I  whispered,  "one  might 
think  Brother  Wade  was  trying  to 
change  this  church  into  a  theatre  the 
wav  Sam's  carrying  on." 

She's  fond  of  Sam  and  will  hide  her 
own  convictions  like  a  good  wife  to 
stand  by  him.  So  she  made  no  reply, 
and  sat  beside  me,  holding  in  to  keep 
me  from  knowing  she  agreed  with  me. 
But  I  went  on: 

"If  this  church  is  more  sacred  to 
these  stewards  than  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  why  don't  they  say  so  in 
the  plain  term  of  idolatry  and  have 
done  with  it!" 

"Don't  talk  so  loud!"  continued 
Sally. 

"I'm  not  talking,  my  dear,  I'm  whisp- 
ering," I  said,  making  my  tones  hissing 
been.  "Listen  at  'em,  fussing  about  the 
children  committing  sacrilege  by  romp- 
ing at  recess.  Are  you  less  sacred  to 
Sam  because  his  children  have  climbed 
over  you  and  been  rocked  to  sleep  upon 
your  knees  since  they  were  born?  I 
reckon  not!" 

I  could  see  Sally's  color  begin  to 
flame,  and  she  cast  her  eye  so  coldly  on 
Sam  that  he  sat  down. 

"These  stewards  are  just  a  gang  of 
rougher,  meaner,  older  boys,  pushing 
the  little  fellows  out  of  this  place  be- 
cause they  can!"  I  whispered  louder 
than  ever.     "Let's  get  up  and  leave." 

With  that  I  flounced  out,  followed  by 
most  of  the  women,  and  feeling  as  I 
usually  do  when  I've  flung  the  fat  in 
the  fire. 

Next  to  a  revival,  nothing  livens  a 
church  so  much  as  a  furious  row.  And 
for  the  next  few  weeks  every  church 
in  Berton  experienced  a  kind  of  fierce 
animation.  Most  of  the  women  were 
for  opening  them  to  the  school.  All 
the  deacons,  vestrymen,  and  stewards 
were  against  it.  The  children  merely 
looked  on,  listened,  and  were  doubtless 
glad  their  fathers'  spiritual  instincts 
were  stronger  than  their  paternal  in- 
stincts, thus  effectually  closing  the 
churches  against  them." 

And  we  wonder  sometimes  why  many 
another  church  seems  to  have  caught 
so  little  of  the  Great  Teacher's  attitude 
to  the  children  and  all  the  things  in  the 
community  life  that  concern  them, 
apart  from  their  golden  texts  and 
catechisms. 

IN  the  Fall,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
broke  out  in  the  despised  and  ostra- 
cized Olive-Vine  factory  district.  The 
minister  was  obliged  to  shoulder,  alone, 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  in  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  of  getting  supplies  to 
keep  the  poverty-stricken  families 
alive,  while  the  people  of  the  Berton 
church,  feeling  sort  of  dead  in  their 
trespasses  and  sins,  urged  him  to  bring 
on  a  series  of  revival  meetings. 

"Here,"  remarked  one  member,  "are 
the  people  literally  hungering  for  a 
spiritual  revival,  and  the  minister  fly- 
ing off  at  a  tangent  and  telegraphing 
for  doctors  and  nurses  for  the  factory 
folk.  Who  is  paying  for  all  this?  It's 
to  be  hoped  he  won't  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  church." 
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Like  many  other  communities,  Berton 
had  the  tragic  character  of  a  man  who 
believed  that  he  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  though  he  didn't  know 
exactly  what  he  had  done.  He  lived 
alone  in  a  sawmill  shack  in  the  woods 
above  the  town  and,  never  came  to 
Eerton  except  to  purchase  supplies  and 
to  attend  revival  services,  sitting  far 
back  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  church 
like  a  damned  soul,  and  always  being 
the  first  to  respond  when  penitents  were 
asked  to  come  to  the  altar  to  seek  for- 
giveness. He  never  felt  forgiven  but 
it  comforted  him  at  the  time.  Now  he, 
too,  approached  the  minister  to  plead 
for  another  chance  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul  through  a  series  of  public 
meetings.  The  conversation  recorded 
by  the  widow  when  the  two  men  met 
one  night  on  her  verandah,  gives  the 
best  explanation  of  their  conflicting 
points  of  view: 

"I've  sinned  the  unpardonable  sin," 
the  lumberman  groaned.  "All  the  year 
I  am  by  myself  with  it  up  there  in  the 
woods.  I'll  never  be  forgiven.  But 
when  the  meeting's  going  on  over  there 
in  the  church,  and  all  the  Christian 
people  are  praying  for  me,  it  aint  so 
terrible.  That's  the  only  rest  I  get." 

"There  is  but  one  sin,"  said  the 
minister — "the  sin  against  love.  And 
there  is  but  one  forgiveness." 

"Not  for  me,"  interrupted  the  lum- 
berman. 

"That  is  to  love;  to  give  your  life  in 
love,"  the  preacher  continued. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  the 
other  moaned,  "and  I  can't  pray." 

"To  love  is  to  pray,"  answered  the 
minister. 

"But  not  to  be  forgiven!  You  don't 
know  what  I've  done,"  he  cried. 

"That  makes  no  difference.  To  love 
is  to  be  forgiven." 

"But  I  can't  love.  Don't  you  under- 
stand? I'm  lost!  I  can't  even  hate;  I'm 
dead!" 

"To  serve  is  to  live!"  came  the  reply, 
and  the  men  went  off  together. 

A  few  days  later  the  news  spread 
over  the  village  that  the  unforgivable 
sinner  had  sold  his  oxen,  quit  the  saw 
mill  and  taken  the  position  of  orderly 
in  the  hospital  the  minister  was  run- 
ning for  the  factory  people  with  the 
fever.  He  had  professed  religion  and, 
no  one  would  know  him,  he  was  so  "up 
in  his  spirit,"  ready  to  laugh  and  talk 
like  anybody  else.  * 

As  the  story  goes,  the  church  at 
Berton  was  not  humanized  or  evangeliz- 
ed in  this  minister's  time — it  takes  us 
a  long  time  to  throw  off  our  old  idol- 
atries and  prejudices  for  real  Christ- 
likeness  and  a  broader  vision,  but  at 
least  there  were  some  awakenings — 
a  glimmering  here  and  there  of  the 
truth  that  "to  serve  is  to  live." 


WOMAN  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Continued  from  page  8 

Revolution.  And  the  prophet  tells  us: 
"Every  valley  shall  be  exalted  and 
every  mountain  shall  be  made  low." 
How  is  that  for  equality?  I  know  the 
word  "equality"  is  a  veritable  red  flag 
to  some  people.  I  also  know  that  if  all 
people  were  made  equal  in  the  morning 
they  would  be  different  by  eleven 
o'clock.  But  I  don't  mean  equality  of 
achievement.  1  mean  equality  of  chance. 
"And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,"  we  are  promised,  "and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 


THE   IDYL   OF  TWIN   FIRES 

Continued  from  page  12 

shadowed  porch,  was  in  this  ell,  facing 
the  barn  across  the  way.  The  main 
body  of  the  dwelling  was  the  tradi- 
tional, simple  block,  with  a  fine  old 
doorway,  composed1  of  simple  Doric 
pilasters  supporting  a  hand-hewn  brok- 
en pediment — now,  alas !  broken  in 
more  than  an  •  architectural  sense.  It 
was  a  typical  house  of  the  splendid  car- 
penter-and-builder  period  of  a  century 
ago. 

This  front  door  faced  into  an  aged 
ard  now  sadly  dilapidated  orchard. 
Once  there  had  been  a  path  to 
the     road,    but    this    was     now    over- 


grown, and  the  doorsteps  had  rotted 
away.  The  orchard  ran  down  a  slope  of 
perhaps  half  an  acre  to  the  ferny 
tangle  of  the  brook  bed.  Beyond  that 
was  a  bordering  line  of  ash-leaf  maples, 
evidently  marking  the  other  road  out 
of  which  we  had  turned.  The  winters 
had  racked  the  poor  old  orchard,  and 
great  limbs  lay  on  the  ground.  What 
remained  were  bristling  with  suckers. 
The  sills  of  the  house  were  still  hidden 
under  banks  of  leaves,  held  in  place  by 
boards,  to  keep  out  the  winter  cold. 
There  were  no  curtains  in  the  windows, 
nor  much  sign  of  furniture  within. 
From  this  view  the  old  house  looked 
abandoned.  It  had  evidently  not  been 
painted  for  twenty  years. 

But,  as  I  stood  before  the  battered 
doorway  and  looked  down  through  the 
storm-racked  orchard  to  the  brook,  I 
had  a  sudden  vision  of  pink  trees 
abloom  above  a  lawn,  and  through  them 
the  shimmer  of  a  garden  pool  and  the 
gleam  of  a  marble  bench  or,  maybe,  a 
wooden  bench  painted  white.  On  the 
whole,  that  would  be  more  in  keeping. 
This  Thing  called  gardening  had  got 
hold  of  me  already!  I  was  planning  for 
next  year! 

"You  could  make  a  terrace  out  here, 
instead  of  a  veranda,"  I  was  saying  to 
the  professor.  "White  wicker  furni- 
ture on  the  grass  before  this  Colonial 
doorway!    It's  ideal!" 

He  smiled.  "How  about  the  plumb- 
ing?" he  inquired. 

I  waved  away  such  matters,  and  we 
returned  around  the  giant  lilac  tree  to 
the  side  door,  searching  for  Milton 
Noble.  A  bent  old  lady  peered  over 
her  spectacles  at  us,  and  allowed  Milt 
wuz  out  tew  the  barn.  He  was,  stand-1 
ing  in  the  door  contemplating  our  car. 

"Good  morning,"   said  I. 

"Mornin',"  said  he,  peering  sharply 
at  me  with  gray  eyes  that  twinkled 
palely  above  a  great  tangle  of  white 
whisker. 

"A  fine  old  house  you  have,"  I  con- 
tinued. 

"Hed  first-growth  timber  when  'twas 
built.  Why  wouldn't  it  be?"  He  spat 
lazily,  and  wiped  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  whiskers. 

"We  hear  you  want  to  sell  it, 
though?"     My  sentence  was  a  question. 

"Dunno  whar  you  heerd  thet,"  he  re- 
plied.   "I  hain't  said  I  did." 

We  mentioned  the  innkeeper's  name. 

"Humph,"  said  Milt,  "Tom  knows 
more  about  folks  sometimes  then  they 
do." 

"Don't  you  want  to  sell?"  said  I. 

"Wanter  buy?"  said  he. 

"I  might,"  said  I 

"I   might,"   he    answered. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  mirth  on  his  face.  The  profes- 
sor did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
not.  But  I  laughed.  I  was  born  of 
Yankee  stock. 

"How  about  water?"  I  asked,  becom- 
ing very  practical. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "thet  never  dried  up. 
Town  main  comes  down  the  ro'd  vander, 
from  the  Slab  City  reservoar.  You  kin 
tap  thet  if  well  water  hain't  good 
enough  fer  ye." 

"Bathrooms?"  I  suggested. 

The  old  man  spat  again.  "Brook 
makes  a  pool  sometimes  down  yander," 
he  replied,  jerking  his  thumb. 

"Suppose  we  take  a  look  into  the 
house?"  suggested  the  professor. 

The  old  man  moved  languidly  from 
the  door.  As  he  stepped,  his  old  black 
trouser  leg  pulled  up  over  his  shoe  top, 
and  we  saw  that  he  wore  no  stockings. 
He  paused  in  front  of  the  motor  car. 
"How  much  did  thet  benzine  buggy 
cost?"  he  asked. 

"Four  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
owner. 

The  gray  eyes  darted  a  look  into  the 
professor's  face;  then  they  became 
enigmatic.  "Powerful  lot  o'  money,"  he 
mused,  moving  on.  "Whar's  yourn?" 
he  added  to  me. 

"If  I  had  one  of  those,  I  couldn't  have 
your  farm,"  said  I. 

He  squinted  shrewdly.  "Dunno's  yer 
kin,  anyway,  do  ye?"  was  his  reply. 

He  now  led  us  into  the  kitchen.  We 
saw  the  face  of  the  old  lady  peering  at 
us  from  the  "butt'ry."  A  modern  range 
was  backed  up  against  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned    brick   oven,   no   longer    used. 


For  the  consistent  care 
of  your  skin ! 


Fairy  Soap  is  made  to  take 
particular  care  of  the  skin. 

It  creams  cleansingly  into  the 
tiny  pores.  Then  it  soothingly 
creams  cut — rinses  off— easily — 
completely — quickly. 

With  these  soap'qualities  in 


mind,  buy  several  cakes  of 
Fairy  Soap.  Then  use  "Fairy" 
consistently. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  gentle  cleansing  purity  of 
Fairy  Soap,  you  have  a  de> 
lightful  surprise  awaiting  you. 

For  Toilet 
and  Bath 


ESOXFAIRBANK«3 

LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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/SANITARY 


Germs  flourish  in  the  seams 
and  joints  of  ordinary  milk- 
pails.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully you  scald  and  cleanse, 
you  never  can  be  quite  sure 
that  some  crevice  does  not 
harbor  a  colony  which  will 
make  trouble  later  on.  / 

EDDY'S  INDURATED  FIBREWARE 
MILK  PAILS 


are  100  per  cent  sanitary,  be- 
cause there  are  no  joints  or 
seams  to  cleanse.  They  are 
made  in  one  piece,  from  wood 
pulp,  under  tremendous  hy- 
draulic pressure.  The  hard, 
glazed  surface  is  baked  on  at 
high  temperature,  and  is  ab- 
solutely imperviou!  to  liquids. 
Eddy's  Milk  Pails  are  practi- 


cally indestructible.  They  can- 
not be  dented  and  no  cracks 
can  develop  on  the  surface. 
Rust  cannot  attack  them  and 
no  ordinary  accident,  will  do 
them  injury.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  milk  pails. 
They  will  save  you  labor  now, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  will 
save  you  money. 


The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 

HULL,  Canada 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy  Matches 
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Hay  Tools 

Mean  Quick  Work 
—Less  Help 


You  can  Always  Depend  on  a  Full  Day's  Work 

— With  More  Hay  in  the  Mow  when  Night  Comes 

BECAUSE 

Louden  Hay  Tools  handle  tremendous  loads  rapidly,  are  simple  and  strong,  effi- 
cient in  unskilled  hands,  free  from  complicated  trouble-making  parts,  no  kinking  ropes, 
no   delays    or   running   to   town   to   repair   broken   parts. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  hay  you  have,  upland  hay,  dry,  short  clover 
or  alfalfa,  pea  vine,  prairie  wool,  threshed  short  straw,  or  corn  or  grain  sheaves — 
Louden   Tools   handle   them   all   perfectly   and   safely. 

Loads  are  carried  right  up  to  the  track  close  to  the  peak  of  the  roof — permits 
storing  tons  more  hay  in  the  same  space — dropped  exactly  where  you  want  it — 
saves  half  the  labor  in  mowing  back   and  saves   all   the   backaches. 

The  superiority  of  Louden  Tools  is  recognized  by  practical  farmers  who  investi- 
gate— One   of   our   customers   writes   us: — 

"Our  power  hoists,  slings,  forks,  carriers,  track  and  pulleys  are  all  Louden  Hay 
Tools.  Goods  of  other  makes  were  all  replaced  because'  we  found  Louden  goods  mora 
reliable   and   convenient." 

Send  us  the  length  of  your  barn — whether  you  unload  from  the  end  or  from  centra 
drive,  and  width  space  between  your  rafters.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  quote  yon 
on  Louden  Equipment  or  we  will  direct. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodelling,  our  112-page  Barn  Plan  Book  (not  a  cata- 
logue) will  save  you  worry,  time  and  money.  Write  for  it,  also  our  large  illustrated 
catalogues  giving  full  descriptions.     We  mail  them  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  574  OEflMEA  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

Branches  with   complete   stocks: 
Martin  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C.  St.  John,  N.B. 

Edmonton,   Alta.,   Alberta  Dairy    Supplies,   Ltd. 
Tear   Off   Coupon   Now   and   Mail  TJs   To-day. 


Louden  Balance 
Grapple  Fork 

Handles  clover— alfalfa— straw— as  perfectly 

as  timothy  —  guaranteed  capacity  1,000 

lbs. — grips  and  drops  hay  as  it  should 

be  —  built  of  special  high  gTade 

steel  perfectly  braced  and  bal 

anced — never  1  a  i  1  s  to 

register. 


Louden 
Power 
Hoist 


Bo  sim- 
ple a  boy 
can  oper- 
ate It. 
Alt  slack 
rope  wound 
on  drum  — 
no  wear 
on  ropes 


The   Loud.en  Machinery   Co.    of   Canada,   Ltd. 
574    Crimea   St.,    Guelph,    Cut. 

My   barn    is ft.    long,    rafters    are   spaced ft inches    apart,    we    unload 

from I  prefer  to  use (state   whether  Grapple   or  Harpoon   Fork 

or  Slings).      Please  send  me  free,  postpaid,  your  large  illustrated  books,  marked  below: 

...Barn   Plan  Book.  ..Water    Bowls. 

...Hay  Tools.  .  .Horse 'Stable  Fittings. 

...Grapple   Hay  Forks.  ..Barn  Door  Hangers. 

.  .  .Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  .  .Garage  Door   Hangers. 

...Stalls    and    Stanchions. 

I  expect  to  build  new  barns  size x 

in   month   of I   expect   to 

remodel   barns    size x in    the    month 

of I  expect  to  equip  present 

barns  in  month  of I  keep 

Cows    Horses    Calves. 

I   prefer    to    deal    through    

dealer   at 

Mv    Name     

P.O Prov 


with  4  h.  p. 


Elevates 
load — draws 
it   into   the 
mow  —  pulls 
back  empty 
carrier  for 
next  load. 
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A  copper  pump,  with  a  brass  knob  on 
the  curved  handle,  stood  at  one  end  of 
the  sink — "Goes  ter  the  well,"  said  Milt. 
The  floor  was  of  ancient,  hardwood 
planking,  now  worn  into  polished 
ridges.  A  door  led  up  a  low  step  into 
the  main  house,  which  consisted,  down- 
stairs, of  two  rooms,  dusty  and  disused, 
to  the  left,  and  two  similar  rooms,  used 
as  bedrooms,  to  the  south  (all  four  con- 
taining fire-places),  and  a  hall,  where 
a  staircase  with  carved  rail  led  to  the 
hall  above,  flanked  by  four  chambers, 
each  with  its  fireplace,  too.  Over  the 
kitchen  was  a  long,  unfinished  room 
".asily  converted  into  a  servant's  quar- 
ter? Secretly  pleased  beyond  measure 
at  the  excellent  preservation  of  the  in- 


terior, I  kept  a  discreet  silence,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  wisdom  began  my  in- 
spection of  the  farm. 

Twenty  acres  of  the  total  thirty  were 
on  the  side  of  the  road  with  the  house, 
and  the  lot  was  almost  square— about 
three  hundred  yards  to  a  side.  Down 
along  the  brook  the  land  had  been  con- 
sidered worthless.  South  of  the 
orchard  it  had  grown  to  sugar  maple 
for  a  brief  space,  then  to  young  pine, 
evidently  seedlings  of  some  big  trees 
now  cut  down,  with  a  little  tamarack 
swamp  in  the  far  corner.  The  pines 
again  ran  up  the  southern  boundary 
from  this  swamp.  The  brook  flowed 
cheerily  below  the  orchard,  wound  amid 
the   open   grove   of   maples,    and   went 


with  a  little  drop  over  green  stones  into 
the  dusk  of  the  pines.  The  rest  of  the 
land,  which  lay  up  a  slope  to  a  point  a 
little  west  of  the  house  and  then  extend- 
ed along  a  level  plateau,  was  either  pas- 
ture or  good  average  tillage,  fairly 
heavy,  with  subsoil  enough  to  hold  the 
dressing.  It  had,  however,  I  fancied, 
been  neglected  for  many  years,  like  the 
tumbling  stone  walls  which  bounded  it, 
and  which  also  enclosed  a  four  or  five 
acre  hayfield  occupying  the  entire 
south-western  corner  of  the  lot,  on  the 
plateau.  The  professor,  who  married 
a  summer  estate  as  well  as  a  motor  car, 
confirmed  me  in  this.  Behind  the  barn, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  rec- 
tangular ten-acre  lot  was  rough  second- 


growth  timber  by  the  brook,  and  cow 
pasture  all  up  the  slope  and  over  the 
plateau. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  took  a 
sample  of  the  water  from  the  well  for 
analysis.  When  I  asked  the  old  lady 
(I  made  the  mistake  of  calling  her  Mrs. 
Noble)  to  boil  the  bottle  and  the  cork 
first,  I  think  they  both  decided  I  was 
mad. 

"Now,"  said  I,  as  I  put  the  sample  in 
my  pocket,  "if  this  water  gets  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  what  do  you  want  for  the 
place?" 

"What'll  you  give  me?"  said  Milt. 

"Look  here,"  said  I,  "I'm  a  Yankee, 
too,  and  I  can  answer  one  question  with 
another  just  as  long  as  you  can.  What 
do  you  expect  me  to  give  you?" 

The  old  man  spat  meditatively,  and 
wiped  his  whiskers  with  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

"Pitt  Perkins  got  $500  an  acre  for  his 
place,"  said  he. 

"They  get  $500  a  square  foot  on  Wall 
Street  in  New  York,"  I  replied. 

"And  'twon't  grow  corn,  neither," 
said  Milt,  with  his  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  a  grin. 

"It  pastures  lambs,"  put  in  the  pro- 
fessor. 

But  Milt  didn't  look  at  him.  He 
gazed  meditatively  at  the  motor.  "So 
thet  contraption  cost  $4,000,  did  it?" 
he  mused,  as  if  to  himself,  "and  'twon't 
drop  a  calf,  neither.  How'd  $8,000 
strike  you?" 

I  took  the  bottle  of  well  water  from 
my  pocket,  and  extended  it  toward  him. 
"Here,"  I  said,  "there's  no  need  for  me 
to  have  this  analyzed." 

"Seven?"  said 'he. 

"Four!"  said  I. 

"Six?"  said  he. 

"Not  a  cent  over  four,"  said  I. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "didn't  much 
want  ter  sell  anyhow."  And  he  pocket- 
ed the  bottle. 

I  climbed  into  the  car,  and  the  profes- 
sor walked  in  front  and  cranked  it.  (It 
had  a  self-starter,  which  was,  as  they 
usually  appear  to  be,  out  of  commis- 
sion.) The  engine  began  to  throb.  The 
professor  put  on  his  gloves. 

"Five,"  said  Milt,  "with  the  hoss  an' 
two  Jerseys  an'  all  the  wood  in  the 
shed." 

He  was  standing  in  the  road  beside 
the  modern  motor  car,  a  pathetic  figure 
to  me,  so  like  my  grandfather  in  many 
ways,  the   last    of    an    ancient    order. 

"It's  yours!"  I  cried. 

I  got  out  of  the  car  again,  and  we 
made  arrangements  to  meet  in  the  vil- 
lage and  put  the  deal  through.  Then 
I  asked  him  the  question  which  had 
been  pressing  from  the  first.  "Why  do 
you  sell?" 

He  pointed  toward  a  distant  estate, 
with  great  chimneys  and  gables,  crown- 
ing a  hill.  "This  hain't  my  country  no 
more,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  mourn- 
ful dignity.  "It's  theirs,  and  theirs, 
and  theirs.  I'm  too  old  ter  l'arn  ter  lick 
boots  an'  run  a  farm  fer  another  feller. 
I  wuz  brought  up  on  corn  bread,  not 
shoe  polish.  I  got  a  daughter  out  in 
York  State,  an'  she'll  take  me  in  if  I 
pay  my  board.  I  guess  $5,000'11  last  me 
'bout  as  long  as  my  breath  will.  Yer 
got  a  good  farm  here — if  yer  can  afford 
ter  put  some  money  back  inter  the  soil." 

He  looked  out  over  his  fields  and  we 
looked  mercifully  into  the  motor.  The 
professor  backed  the  car  around,  and 
we  said  good-bye. 

"Hope  the  bilin'  kills  all  them  bugs  in 
the  bottle,"  was  the  old  man's  final  part- 
ing. 

"Well!"  I  cried,  as  we  spun  down 
over  the  bridge  at  my  brook,  "I've  got  a 
country  estate  of  my  own!  I've  got  a 
home!    I've  got  freedom!" 

"You've  got  stuck,"  said  the  profes- 
sor.   "He'd  have  taken  $4,000." 

"What's  a  thousand  dollars,  more  or 
less?"  said  I.  "Besides,  the  poor  old 
fellow  needs  it  worse  than  I  do." 

It's  a  thousand  dollars,"  replied  my 
companion. 

"Yes,  to  you,"  I  answered.  "You  are 
a  professor  of  economics.  But  to  me 
it's  nothing,  for  I'm  an  instructor  in 
English." 

"And  the  point  is?" 

"That  I'm  going  back  home!"  I  cried. 
And    I   took    off    my   hat    and    let    the 
April  wind  rush  through  my  hai*. 
To  be  continued 


Have  The  Maritimes 
Had  Fair  Play? 

THE  Maritime  Provinces  did  not  enter  Confederation  very  willingly  and  it  may  surprise  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion  to  learn  that  at  the  present  time  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  bargain.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling 
among  them  that  the  advantages  of  Confederation  have  gone  to  the  other  Provinces.  In  the  course  of  an 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  Thomas  M.  Fraser  explains  why  this  feeling  has 
grown  and  the  basis  for  it. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  know  this  because  a  wider  understanding  is  necessary  between 
East  and  West.     Every  Canadian  should  read  "The  Spirit  of  the  Maritimes." 

The  July  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  has  many  points  of  unusual  interest.     Here  are  some  of  the  other  features: 

Articles  That  All  Canadians  Should  Read 


"With  the  Snowball  Brigade" 

By  Captain  Lome  Keene 


Just  back  from  Siberia — Captain  Keene  tells  some  sensational 
and  intensely  gripping  things  about  conditions  in  that  country 
which  the  Canadian  forces  are  helping  to  stabilize.  It  is 
a  record  of  international  complications,  strange  atrocities  and 
almost  unbelievable  living  conditions. 


a 


Guarding  Our  Coast  Line" 

By  Thomas  M.  Fraser 

An  extremely  interesting  description  of  the  measures  that 
were  taken  to  patrol  and  guard  the  Atlantic  seaboard  during 
the  war. 

"The  Three  Tommies" 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

A  war  poem  of  unusual  strength. 


"Solving  the  Problem  of  the  North" 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 

The  fourth  instalment  of  his  remarkable  story  of  the  five 
years  he  spent  in  the  North  for  the  Canadian  Government, 
appearing  exclusively  in   MACLEAN'S.     , 

"The  Land  of  National  Leaders" 

By  Thomas  Melville 

An  article  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 
and  the  achievements  of  their  leading  statesmen. 

Three  MagnificentjStories 

The  best  fiction  obtainable  is  found  in  this  issue:  "Owners 
Up,"  a  race  horse  story,  by  W.  A.  Fraser;  "His  Majesty's 
Well  Beloved,"  by  Baroness  Orczy;  "Bunkered,"  by  Allen  C. 
Shore. 


The  Review  of  Reviews 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  articles  in  this  splendid  department  chosen  as    the  best  published  during  the  past  month  in  all  magazines: 

Finding    Husbands    For    Three    Million  Germany     Can     be     Prosperous  Under                 The    Great    Lama    Rides    in    Motor    Car. 

Women.  the  Peace  Terms.                                                        Strange  Personalities  at  Paris. 

Will    England    Become    an    Agricultural  The   Woman   Who   Wrecked    the  World.                 Making  All  Men  Equal. 

Country?  Winning  the  Secrets  of  the  Desert. 

Over  65,000  Canadian  Families  Buy 


CLEANS 


"CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


20c  PER  COPY.  $2.00  PER  YEAR 


Tear    off    here    and    mail. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Company, 

Dept.   F.M.,    143    University    Ave., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  accept  your  offer.     I  am  enclosing  $1.00  to  pay  for  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for 
six   full  months.      Please  start   me  off   with  the  July   issue. 

Name     


JULY  ISSUE   NOW  ON    SALE 

~|  A  TRIAL    6  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00 

MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year  should  he  mure.  We  want  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  MACLEAN'S,  for  we  know  thai  after  we  once  introduce  you  to  "Canada's 
National  Magazine"  you  two  are  going  to  be  friends  for  life.  So,  to  make  you  known 
to  each  other,  we  will  accept  your  subscription  now  for  only  six  months  to  start 
off  with.  In  other  words,  we  want  you  to  "try  out"  MACLEAN'S  and  see  for  your- 
self just  how  good  it  is!  Don't  miss  this  unusual  opportunity.  Simply  sign  the 
coupon,   pin  a   postal   note  to   it.   and  mail   it  to  us 


TO-DAY 


44 The  kind  that 
wont  dry  on 
the  face ! 


FOR  a  good  many  years — depending  or  how  old 
you  are — you've  been  hearing  that  Williams' 
lather  "won't  dry  on  the  face."  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  just  what  that  signifies?  Of  course 
it  doesn't  mean  that  after  getting  all  lathered  up  you 
can  stop  to  play  with  the  baby  for  half  an  hour,  or 
run  to  a  fire.  But  it  does  mean  that  you  can  put 
on  the  rich,  softening,  creamy  lather,  strop  your 
razor  well,  go  all  the  way  round  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
and  finish  off  a  velvety  shave  without  having  to 
lather  the  face  a  second  time.  That  is  the  reason 
why  a  Williams'  shave  is  both  quicker  and  more 
comfortable.  Get  Williams'  convenient  Holder- 
Top  Shaving  Stick  and  try  it  tomorrow. 


Williams 


Homer 
Top 
^  Shaving 
Stick 


Stick 


After  the  shave  os  t&;: 
bath  you  will  enjoy  the 
comforting  touch  of 
Williams'  Talc  Powdefs 


Williams' 

Quick  &  Easy 
Shaving 

IBSftery 


Powder 
Liquid 


r<iguwauis4 
Cream 


♦HoWerTop 
Shaving  Stick 
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A  Blaze  of  Safe,   Brilliant  Light 

At  the  Turn  of  a  Switch!    Wherever  You   Need   It 


Do 


EVERY  farm  can  now  enjoy  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which 
electricity  has  brought  to  folks 
in  the  city.  Clean,  SAFE,  brilliant 
light — everywhere  !  At  the  turn  of  a 
switch!  Electric  power,  wherever  it 
is  needed  to  run  light  machinery. 
Running  water  in  the  house,  in  the 
yard,  in  the  barn.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  know  more  about  this  wonderful 
modern  comfort?  Do  you  realize  what 
a  vital  change  the  Phelps  Light  and 
Power  Plant  would  bring  into  your 
whole  life? 

A  Brighter  Home— Less  House- 
work—Easier Work. 

The  Phelps  electric  plant  will  make  a  com- 
plete difference  in  your  home,  in  your  family 
life.  No  mussy,  dim,  dangerous,  oil  lamps 
and  lanterns  to  clean  and  carry  around.  In- 
stead, a  bright,  brilliant  glow  of  light  over 
the  table  at  meal  times.  On  the  stairway 
and  in  each  bedroom.  In  the  kitchen  and  in 
the  shed.  In  the  outhouse  and  in  the  cellar. 
Light — simply  at  the  turn  of  a  switch!  Light 
by  which  you  can  read  in  the  evening  in  com- 


you  realize  what  wonderful  comfort  electricity  offers  you  ? 


fort,  by  which  your  wife  can  sew  and  darn, 
by  which  the  children  can  study  without  hurt- 
ing their  eyes. 

The  Phelps  electric  plant  Will  also  make 
YOUR  work  easier.  It  will  help  you  to  do 
more  work  in  less  time.  Helps  you  and  your 
hired  man  get  through  chores  quickly — and 
get  in  when  meals  are  ready.  Gives  you  light 
— always  handy — in  the  drive  shed,  in  the 
garage,  in   your  yard   or   in   the  home. 

The  PHELPS  plant  is  not  a  toy— but  an 
oversize  plant.  It  has  capacity  big  enough 
for  75  lights.     And  it  will  give  you  POWER. 


Use   the   Phelps   for  ELECTRIC 
Power  or  Like  a  Gas  Engine 

Wherever  there  is  a  crank  to  turn — cream 
separator,  churn,  feed-chopper,  saw,  grind- 
stone, washing-machine — you'll  save  time  with 
electric  POWER.  By  simply  pressing  a  button 
you'll  get  rid   of  many  a   back-breaking  job! 

It  will  also  give  you  DIRECT  power.  The 
Phelps  has  an  exclusive  feature — a  big  POWER 
PULLEY.  Hitch  a  belt  onto  this  pulley  and 
you  can  use  the  sturdy,  dependable  engine — 
a  4  horsepower  g'as  engine — saving  your  bat- 
teries and  fuel. 

And  by  hitching  it  to  our  Westco  Automatic 
Pump  vou  can  get  rid 
completely    of    the    old 


back-breaking  pump.     You  can  have  running 
water!     From  200  to  60,000  gallons  per  hour! 

Twice  the  Capacity  of  Ordinary 
Plants 

The  Phelps  is  built 
extra  large  because  a 
farmer  needs  a  big 
capacity  plant — a  plant 
big  enough  to  do  the 
job  properly  — ■  to  give 
light  in  all  the  build- 
ings— to  deliver  power 
in  far-off  locations. 

It  is  a  plant  that  will 
give  entire  satisfaction, 
a  plant  simple  to  oper- 
ate,   a    plant    that 
will  modernize  your 
home. 

GET  THE 
FACTS!  Let  us 
solve  your  lighting 
problem.  We  have 
plants  up  to  400-light  capacity.  Take  a  step 
that  will  revolutionize  your  life  and  work. 
Send  the  coupon — now! 

Keyes   Supply    Co.,   Limited, 

(Distributors  for  Ottawa   Valley) 

262   Sparks  St.,   Ottawa. 

McNaughton  McKay  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Windsor. 

J.  H.  Pollock  Electric,  Limited,   London. 

Peters   &   Sylvester,    Stratford. 

J.  H.  Levert,  Warren. 

Acme    Vacuum     Cleaner     Co.,     Limited, 

(Distributors  for  Quebec) 

18  Gathcart  St.,  Montreal. 

Manifold  Light  &  Power,  Limited, 

(Distributors   for    Western    Canada) 

240  Main   St.,  Winnipeg. 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited 

Canadian  Distributors 

243-255  Queen  Street  East,  TORONTO 


I  want  to  read  at  av  leisure  the  literature  you  offer  FREE  about  the 
PHELPS  Light  and   I    wer  Plant   and  about   the  Westco  Automatic   Pump. 


Name     . .  . 
Address 


(Give  nearest  Town) 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited,    ^^.S  s,™."'!;:,    TORONTO 


GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  TRUCKS  IN  CANADA 

The  Transportation  of  farm  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  be- 
fore the  farmer  to-day.  This  problem  is  being  solved  by  Motor  Trucks.  In 
the  United  States  more  trucks  are  owned  by  farmers  than  by  either  manu- 
facturers or  merchants  I 

You  can  save  money  by  usine:  trucks,  Write  us  about  it.  Canadian  Dis- 
tributors for  Sterling  Heavy  Duty  Trucks  -Fulton  I'/a-ton  Trucks,  Smith  Form- 
A-Trucks,    Atlas   %-ton   Delivery   Oars. 

243-255  Queen  Street  East  243  Main  Street 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


ESI 


Farmers'    Magazine 


When  the  Huns  Were 
Off  Our  Coast 

THE  outbreak  of  war  brought  a  new  problem  to  Canada — the  guarding  of  our  coast  from  German 
raiders  and  submarines.  Everything  that  was  done  at  the  time  was  shrouded  in  mystery,  for  the 
censorship  did  not  permit  any  mention  to  be  made  of  defense  measures.  Now,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  tell  about  it,  and  Thomas  M.  Fraser  gives  the  complete  story  of  coast  defense  in  an  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

He  describes  how  the  coast  was  patrolled;  the  troopships  convoyed;  the  seas  swept  of  mines;  the  shores 
guarded;  the  harbors  watched.  Altogether  a  complete  and  fascinating  story  of  a  page  in  Canadian  history  that 
may  never  again  be  duplicated. 

The  July  number  of  MACLEAN'S  will  have  a  very  great  interest  for  readers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  contains 
the  following,  articles: 


a 


The  Land  of  National  Leaders' 


An  article  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  the  achievements  of  their  leading  statesmen. 


u 


The  Spirit  of  the  Maritimes 


y> 


An  article  on  the  attitude  that  the  people  of  the  Maritimes  are  adopting  toward  the  big  problems  of  the  da  \ 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  results  of  Confederation.  It  is  a  close  and  outspoken  exposition  of  the  situation  and  shows  tha 
reasons  why  the  people  of  the   East  are  not  satisfied. 

Bonar  Law,  the  man  from  the  Maritimes,  who  has  been  the  able  lieutenant  of  Lloyd   George  at  all  crises  in  Great  Britain,  appears  on 
the   cover   in  a   handsome  three-color   reproduction. 

Other  Big  Features  of  the  Number 


"With  the  Snowball   Brigade" 

By  Captain  Louis  Keene 

Just  back  from  Siberia — Captain  Keene  tells  some  sensational  and  in- 
tensely gripping  things  about  conditions  in  that  country  which  the 
Canadian  forces  are  helping  to  stabilize.  It  is  a  record  of  international 
complications,  strange  atrocities  and  almost  unbelievable  living  conditions. 

"The  Three  Tommies" 

By   Robert    W .   Sei-vice 
A    war    poem   of    unusual    strength. 


"Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Arctic" 

By    Yillijiilnuir    Stefansson 

The  fourth  instalment  of  his  remarkable  story  of  the  five  years  he  spent 
in  the  north  for  the  Canadian  Government,  appearing  exclusively  ir. 
MACLEAN'S. 

Four  Magnificent  Stories 

The  best  fiction  obtainable  is  found  in  this  issue;  "Owners  Up,"  a  race 
horse  story  by  W.  A.  Fraser;  "His  Majesty's  Well  Beloved,"  by  Baroness 
Orczy;  "Petite  Simunde,"  by  Arthur  Beverley  Baxter;  "Bunkered,"  by 
Allan    C.    Shore. 


— Every  Home  in  the   Maritime   Provinces  should   have  a  copy  of 
this   July   MacLean's   and   place  it  in   their   Library  for   reference. 

T| A  MW  Over  70,000   Canadian   Families   Buy 

Macleans 


1         1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


*t 


20c   PER  COPY.     $2.00   PER  YEAR 

A  TRIAL    6  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00 

MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year  should  be  more.  We  want  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  MACLEAN'S,  for  we  know  that  after  we  once  introduce 
you  to  "Canada's  National  Magazine"  you  two  are  going  to  be  friends  for 
life.  So.  to  make  you  known  to  inch  other,  we  will  accept  your  subscription 
now  for  only  six  months  to  start  off  with.  In  other  words,  we  want  you 
to  "try  out"  MACLEAN'S  and  see  i«i  yourself  just  how  good  it  is!  Don't 
miss  this  unusual  opportunity.  Simply  sign  the  coupon,  pin  a  postal  note 
to    it,    and    mail,  it    to    us. 

TO-DAY 


JULY    ISSUE   NOW   ON   SALE 


Tear    off    here    and    mail. 

The    MacLean    Publishing   Company, 

Dept.  F.M„   143  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

I    accept    your    offer.       I    am    enclosing    $1.00    to    pay    for    MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  for  six  full  months.      Please  start  me  off  with  the  July   issue. 

Name    

Address    
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This  Handy  Oiler 

To  Reach  the  Hard-to-Get-At  Places  on 
Automobile,  Tractor,  Gas  Engine 

Gift  to  You 


White 

Rose 

Gasoline 

Energy,     or 
power,     is     the 
quality    that    makes 
"White    Rose"    lead 
all  gasolines.    It  is  pure, 
dry,  and  contains  no  free 
carbon.   Many  thousands  of 
motorists  will  use  no  other. 


Be  Reminded  of  En-ar-co 

Products 

And  How  We  Make  Them  Better 

"PN-AR-CO  scientific  refining  processes  are 
*■— '   the  result  of  nearly  forty  years  of  study 
and    experience.      They   have    solved    the 
power  and  lubrication  problems  by  over- 
coming   carbon  —  the    greatest   of    all 
motor  evils. 


-ar-co 

National  Motor  Oil 

Extra  Heavy  tor  Tractors 

Made  by  graduate  workmen  who  follow  set  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  reduces 
friction  to  a  minimum  and  thus  increases  power.  Its  purity 
and  extra  quality  stop  destructive  wear  and  add  life  to 
your  motor.   Best  for  automobiles,  trucks,  gas  engines,  motor 
boats.  Extra  Heavy  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  for  tractors 


National  Light  Oil 

The  right  fuel  for  tractors  —  powerful,  dependable.     Also  best  for 
lamps,  oil  stoves,  incubators,  brooders,  etc.     No  soot  or  charred  wicks. 
No  obnoxious  odors.     Buy  it  by  the  barrel— the  economical  way. 


In    the    making,    En-ar-co    National 

Motor    Oil    is    converted   into    vapor 

several    times,    condensed,    heated   to 

high  temperature  and  cooled  to  zero. 

It  is  filtered  and  refined  until  all 

chance   of  residue    or   coke -like 

substances  being  carried  in  the 

oil,  has  been  removed. 

In  this  way  we  produce  oil 
that  is  ALL  OIL— oil  that 
insures  the  degree  of  per- 
formance a  motor  was 
intended  to  render. 


Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease 


All  the  lubricating  qualities  of  the  crude  oil  are  retained  in  this  grease,  insuring  a  smooth, 
friction-free,  wear-resisting  axle  on  your  wagon.     Packed  in  useful  25-pound  galvanized  pails. 


Fill  Out  and 

Send  This 

Coupon 

Now 


Buy  of  Your  Local  Dealer 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for  prices  and  location 
of  nearest  distributing  point. 


Economy  Ready-Mixed  Paint 

For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.     Stands  the  wear  and  weather. 

Longwear  Barn,  Bridge  and  Roof  Paint 

For    lasting    satisfaction.     Preserves   the    wood.      Put   up  in  barrels  and 
half  barrels.     Write  for  color  cards  and  prices. 


Made  in  Canada  by 

Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

1334  Excelsior  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited, 

1334  Excelsior  Llle  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

I  own automobile  or  tractor  and  enclose  3-cent  stamp. 

(Give   name   above) 

Send  me  handy  oil  can  FREE.     Also  give  nearest  shipping  point 
and  quote  prices  on  the  items  I  have  marked.  I  will  be  in  the  market 

about.  . 


(Give  date  above) 

I  use ....  gals.  Gasoline  per  year  I  use . 

I  use ....  gals.  Motor  Oil  per  year  I  use . 

I  use. . .  .gals.  Kerosene  per  year  I  use. 


.  gals.  Tractor  Oil  per  year 
.lbs.MotorGreaseperyear 
.lbs.  Axle  Grease  per  year 


My  name  is. 


Postoffice Province 

NOTE:    This  can  wUl  not  be  sent  unless  you  give  name  of  your  auto  or  tractor. 

Tear  or  Cut  Out— Mail  Today! 
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Carhartts 

veralls 


My  price  protects 
you 

You  may  be  told  that  you  can  buy 
overalls  equal  to  Carhartt's  at  a  low- 
er price.  Believe  me,  you  can't.  No 
one  can.  The  fine  quality  of  Car- 
hartt's and  the  fair  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  are  due  to  my  enor- 
mous output — probably  the  greatest 
on  the  Continent— which  enables  me 
to  do  with  a  slight  profit.  How  then 
can  any  manufacturer  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  smaller  way,  with  less  ef- 
ficient methods,  and  with  few  oppor- 
tunities of  cutting  expense  hope  to 
give  as  much  value  as  Carharrt's  for 
less  money?  Be  assured  of  this,  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  offer  you  the 
present  quality  of  Carhartt's  at  a  low- 
er price  I  would  be  the  first  to  do  it. 

'  *-        President 

Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto    Montreal     Winnipeg     Vancouver 
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ANTWWRE 

IN 
CAttADA 


S  TRADE  ftS&RK  .ajK'D-  CAHAQA 
CHRADfR 

PRESSURE  OA\IG€ 


■ 


T  TNDER  inflation  ruins 
^  more  tubes  and  tires 
than  anything  else.  Keep 
air  pressure  up  to  exact 
point  recommended  by  the 
tire-maker  and  you'll  get 
the  maximum  mileage. 
The  Kick-Tire  method  is 
useless — use  the  pressure 
gauge  constantly — it  only 
takes  a  few  moments. 
Simply  press  bottom  of 
gauge  on  Tire  valve  and 
exact  pressure  is  im- 
mediately registered. 


A.  SCHRADER'SSONINC. 

334  King  Street  East,  Toronto 
London.  Eng     New  York.  Chicago 
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LOUDEN 


Bird-Proof 

Barn  Door 

Hanger 

and  have  the  barn  door  hang  and 
run  right,  for  .  '"  time.  This  is 
positively  the  i  sst  Barn  Door 
Hanger  on  the  i.  arket.  As  its 
name  implies,  birds  cannot  baild 
in  the  track.  The  track  is  hollow 
with  closed  ends.  No  ice  or  snow 
in  winter  or  trash  in  summer  can 
possibly  get  in  to  clog  it.  Runs 
on  two  strongly  braced  roller 
bearing  trolley  wheels,  always 
smooth  and  easy  running.  Hinged 
80  as  to  make  it  flexible  and  to 
allow  the  door  to  swing  outwards 
and  upwards  if  occasion  requires. 

ASK  FOR  LOUDEN  LINE 

If  your  Hardware  man  will  not 
supply  you,  we  will  direct;  men- 
tion his  name,  width  of  your  door. 
Over  50  years  of  experience  and 

Eractical  experiments  go  to  make 
louden    goods    efficient     and    re- 
liable.    We  make 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 
BARN" 

including  Cow  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Hay 
Forks  and  Slings. 

Made  in  Canada  for  a  Generation 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LTD. 

S14  CRIMEA   ST.,   GTJELPH,    ONT. 

Branches    with    complete    stock*: 

Martin  Are.,   Winnipeg,   Man. 

Pender    St.    W.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

St.  John,  N.B. 

Alberta    Dairy    Supplies,    Ltd., 

Edmonton,    Alta.  81 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  the  Farmer 


An    Investigating   Tribunal 


THE  arguments  in  favor  of  an  investi- 
gating tribunal,  emphasized  by  Col. 
J.  B.  Maclean,  in  The  Financial  Post,  in 
reviewing  the  report  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Committee,  grow  stronger  as  one  re- 
views the  situation  in  the  industrial 
world.  So  many  unfair  and  unjustified 
charges  are  being  made  that  those  who 
may  be  actually  guilty  should  be  singled 
out.  Further,  such  a  body  could  regu- 
late the  formation  of  mergers  so  that 
those  which  are  in  the  public  interest 
and  will  operate  for  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  consumer 
would  be  countenanced  and  stamped 
with  authority's  approval,  and  those 
combinations  which  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  production  and 
increasing  profits,  nipped  in  the  bud. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  body  of  this 
sort  in  a  position  to  make  cool  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  all  circumstances, 
with  the  advice  of  economic  and  business 
experts  who  understand  the  benefits  of 
low  cost  production  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumer.  It  is  needed  to  clear  the 
air  after  the  public  inquiry,  with  its 
tendency  towards  wholesale  and  spec- 
tacular convictions. 

Such  a  body  might  also  perform  good 
service  in  the  interests  of  shareholders 
by  seeing  that  they  get  all  the  informa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the 
management  and  directors.  Anything 
short  of  this  puts  them  in  an  unfair 
position  in  relation  to  the  value  of  their 
security,  with  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
those  who  may  be  "in  the  know." 

Hundreds  of  farm  investors  are  in  no 
position  to  judge  of  the  security  of  their 
investments  and  such  a  body  as  this 
with  wide  powers  could  render  a  useful 
service  to  Canadians. 


THROUGH  A  CRACK  IN  THE  FENCE 
A  WRITER  in  Canada,  an  English 
^*  publication,  signing  himself  J.  C. 
McDonald,  18  Eastcheap,  E.C.,  has 
the  following  wisdom  in  a  letter  recent- 
ly published. 

I  See  Mr.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has 
resigned,  and  has  assigned  his  reasons — if  these 
are  his  reasons,  Canada  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  retirement  into  oblivion.  When  every 
country  in  the  world  is  straining  to  give  em- 
ployment to  its  people,  develop  home  industries, 
and  build  up  an  export  trade,  it  is  a  commentarj 
on  "statesmanship"  to  think  that  a  man  whc 
evidently  views  the  Imperial  and  world  situation 
through  the  crack  in  the  fence  of  a  Manitoba 
farm  should  have  held  office  under  the  Crown, 
guiding  the  destinies  of  our  great  Dominion 
during  the  world  war. 

Probably  Mr.  Crerar  does  not  know  that  all 
th>e  European  countries  have  established  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  goods  that  can  be  made 
at  home,  which  is  the  strongest  form  of  protec- 
tion, but  absolutely  necessary  just  now  ;  and  foi 
a  man  representing  the  Western  farmers,  wh< 
as  a  class  have  been  the  leading  profiteers  of 
the  Dominion  (to  substantiate  which  one  has 
only  to  compare  present  and  pre-war  prices  on 
grain,  cattle,  hogs,  butter,  eggs,  etc.),  to  come 
forward  in  our  time  of  trouble  and  start  a 
Free  Trade  and  U.S.  annexation  controversy, 
leads  one  to  the  belief  that  he  would  be  in 
more  congenial  company  with  the  imported 
agitators  who  are  causing  so  much  trouble  in 
Winnipeg,  rather  than  purporting  to  represent 
real  Canadians  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa. 

Fine  language  indeed  for  a  person 
calling  himself  Canadian!  Perhaps  Mr. 
Crerar  is  able  to  see  things  just  as 
broadly  through  a  crack  in  the  Mani- 
toba fence,  since  his  eye  is  a  little  nearer 
the  crack  than  Eastcheap. 

Again  the  discriminating  editor  of 
Canada  should  exercise  a  little  scissors 
discretion  in  this  matter  of  such  asser- 
tions as  "farmers  being  profiteers."  We 
hear  altogether  too  much  of  this  cheap 
claptrap  accusation  against  agriculture 
and  it  is  time  some  of  these  dilettante 
politicians  got  down  to  the  real  basis  of 
earning  their  own  living  or  of  produc- 
ing something  useful  to  society  instead 
of  malice  and  insinuation. 


TWO  BRITISH  DOMESTIC  LOANS 

T3RITISH  investors  are  now  being 
lJ  called  upon  to  make  a  supreme  ef- 
fort to  float  two  new  loans  to  re-estab- 
lish Great  Britain's  financial  equili- 
brium. The  merits  of  these  bonds  will 
be  apparent  to  all  who  make  a  study 
Of  both  the  Funding  Loan  and  the  Vic- 
tory Bonds. 

Experts  have  dealt  with  the  prospects 
of  capital  appreciation  in  both  cases, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  Victory 
Bonds,  where  a  unique  feature  is  the 
fact  that  they  automatically  acquire 
their  full  value  for  the  payment  of 
death  duties,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  holder,  a  point  that  will  have  much 
weight  with  those  who  have  to  antici- 
pate such  demands  upon  their  estate. 
Another  feature  which  must  be  recog- 
nized by  investors  as  a  body  is  the  long 
currency  of  both  the  Funding  and  the 
Victory  issues,  whereby  a  steady  and 
relatively  high  yield  is  assured,  irres- 
pective of  monetary  fluctuations.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
present  investment  conditions  can  be  of 
long  duration,  and  although  the  transi- 
tion period  may  not  be  a  short  one,  he 
would  be  a  pessimist  indeed  who  con- 
templated British  credit  on  a  5  per  cent, 
basis,  say,  in  1929.  Astute  as  has  been 
the  method  by  which  disturbance  of  ex- 
isting investment  conditions  has  been 
avoided — possibly  at  some  sacrifice  to 
the  national  credit — this  decision  has 
been  made  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  is  unquestionably  the  only  course 
that  could  be  followed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent undue  disturbance  of  the  financial 
world.  As  a  result,  investors  are  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
two  forms  of  investment  which  are 
superlatively  attractive,  especially,  in 
view  of  the  prospective  capital  incre- 
ment which  must  result  from  a  return 
to  even  approximately  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  world  of  finance. 


DOINGS  IN   B.  C.  AGRICULTURE 

By  J.  T.  Bartlett 

A  SCHEME  long  talked  about  in  the 
x  *■  Sumas  district — sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  hope — seems  on 
the  point  of  going  through,  the  reclama- 
tion of  some  33,000  acres  of  land  at 
Sumas  Prairie.  With  soldier  settlement 
in  view,  the  Provincial  Government  has 
employed  engineers  to  examine  the 
ground  and  draft  a  comprehensive  plan. 
E.  D.  Barrow,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Land  Settlement  Board,  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  preliminary 
work.  The  scheme  as  projected  calls 
for  the  straightening  of  the  Vedder 
River — one  of  those  curious  fractious 
streams  which  changes  its  course  when 
it  feels  like  it,  and  overflows,  almost,  at 
will — and  the  retention  of  the  stream 
within  its  banks.  Into  the  Vedder  will 
run  a  system  of  canals  taking  in  the 
water  from  Saar  Creek,  Muddy  Slough, 
and  Marshall  Creek.  It  is  stated  that 
the  fractious  Vedder  may  even  be  humi- 
liated to  the  extent  of  furnishing  the 
power  to  pump  off  all  seepage  water. 

On  the  level,  alluvial  land  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  calculated  some  800  farms  of 
40  acres  each  can  be  surveyed  for  set- 
tlers. Final  specifications  and  plans 
for  the  development  work  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  weeks,  and  tenders 
immediately  called  for.  Thus  actual  re- 
clamation work  would  be  in  progress  in 
the  not  far  future. 

This  extensive  tract,  which  will  be 
brought  into  high  cultivation,  is  located 
south  of  Vancouver,  near  the  United 
States  boundary.  It  has  ready  access 
to  British  Columbia's  largest  home 
markets,  is  splendid  dairying  territory, 
and  should  be  rapidly  taken  up  when 
thrown  open. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  youTany  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


Protection  and  Profit 

When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely  safe 
from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is  earning  interest 
— so  that  the  bank  actually  pays  you  to 
let  it  take  care  of  your  money.  Don't 
carry  unneeded  sums  on  your  person  or 
hide  them  at  home.  Protect  them  against 
8  loss,  theft  and  fire  by  opening  a  savings 

account. 

TH€  MCRCMANTS  BANK 

Head  Office :  Montreal.     OF     CANADA  Established  1 864. 

With  its  107  Branches  in  Ontario,  34  Branches  in  Quebec,  1  Branch  in  New  Brunswick,  2  Branches 
in  Nova  Scotia,  25  Branches  in  Manitoba,  34  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  65  Branches  in  Alberta 
and  8  Branches  in  British  Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH 


H«d  Office.  Toronto 


AT  SIXTY 

HeTdoes  not  go  down  to  business— takes  things  easy.     A 
monthly  cheque'from  his  matured  income  policy  does  the  rest. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


Do  You  Need    More   Money? 

That  spare  time  of  yours — you  can  turn  it  into  dollars! 
From  all  parts  of  Canada  people  write  us  every  day, 
enclosing  $2,  and  asking  us  to  send  them  MACLEAN'S — 
"Canada's  National  Magazine."  They  have  seen  some 
other  person's  copy.  They  want  to  become  regular 
readers  themselves. 

When  so  many  subscribe  without  being  asked  to  do  so, 
how  many  subscriptions  could  you  obtain — right  in  your 
own  neighborhood — by  simply  getting  after  them  in  your 
spare  time? 

We  will  pay  you — WELL — to  get  these  subscriptions. 
Glad  to  tell  you  how.  Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us — 
NOW. 


.CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL 


THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
Dept.  28,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Gentlemen :— Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  money  by  your  plan. 


Name    . 
Address 
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Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth 

XT  7 HAT  would  you  think  of  your  hired  man  if  he  saved  you 

*  *     a  chunk  of  money  on  putting  in  your  crop  ? 
-"-Suppose  he  sowed  only  half  the  seed — and  saved  half. 
— Suppose  he  didn't  fertilize  the  land — and  saved  that  expense. 
— Suppose  he  spent  only  half  the  time    working   the    land — a 
big  saving  in  labor. 

You  might  have  a  fair  looking  field,  one  which  cost  very  little 
to  sow — but  you  wouldn't  expect  a  crop. 
You'd  think  you  had  a  pretty  expensive  hired  man. 

Now,  if  you  drive  a  car,  you  are  hiring  some  firm  to  make  tires 
for  you. 

What  you  are  looking  for  is  : 
— not  a  tire  which  looks  heavy. 
— not  a  tire  made  to  sell  at  a  low  figure. 
— but  one  which  will  give  you  a  bumper  crop  of  mileage. 
Do  you  want  your  tire-maker  to  say, 
"Here  is  a  tire  on  which  I  am  saving  you  price." 
— or 

"Here  is  a  tire  built  for  final  saving  through  long  mileage." 
Every  Goodyear  Tire  is  offered  you  on  this  basis.    Every  Good- 
year Tire  is  like  a  field  well-prepared  and  well-sowed.     Into  it 
are  put  big  value  in  materials  and  workmanship.     Out  of  it  you 
can  get  big  value  in  mileage. 

When  you  are  in  town,  ask  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer 
about  this  mileage  question. 


MADE 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 


Ontario  Needs  Interior  Elevators 


SOME  startling  facts  were  brought  out  when 
George  H.  Clark,  Dominion  Seed  Commissioner, 
gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  in  Ottawa. 
Stories  of  high  profits  were  becoming  so  common  that 
this  statement  of  agricultural  profits  in  Ontario  was 
almost  refreshing  to  those  who  heard  it.  The  facts 
revealed  were  almost  incredible  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
ports of  other  industries  less  important  than  agri- 
culture. Evidently  the  Ontario  farmer  needs  encour- 
agement. 

For  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  move- 
ment of  people  from  the  farms  of  Ontario  to  the 
cities.  This  has  increased  during  the  past  five  years 
to  a  rural  exodus.  Throughout  Central  and  Western 
Ontario  there  are  thousands  of  farms  which  might  be 
purchased  for  actually  less  than  the  present  cost  of 
constructing  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  on 
them.  One  reason  is  that  capital  invested  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  province  is  not  yielding  ordinary  bank  in- 
terest in  a  great  many  cases.  From  considerable  data 
available  we  find  that  prior  to  the  war  capital  invested 
in  agriculture  in  Ontario  was  yielding  less  than  3  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  the  modest  living  for  the  fanner 
and  his  family — all  engaged  in  productive  toil  on  the 
farm.  Through  its  farm  survey,  in  a  few  of  the  best 
farming  districts  in  the  province,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  shown  that  Ontario  farmers  do  not 
average  much  over  5  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 
When  we  consider  the  excellent  prices  farmers  are 
receiving  for  their  produce  this  condition  seems  almost 
incredible  and  yet  we  know  that  the  actual  economic 
condition  of  agriculture  in  Ontario  is  fairly  represent- 
ed in  these  farm  surveys.  The  farmers  are  not  pro- 
fiteers. 

In  point  of  economics  agriculture  must  be  made  more 
attractive  to  our  rural  and  even  to  city  dwellers.  Ways 
and  means  must  be  found  to  raise  the  interest  derived 
from  capital  invested  in  agriculture  to  7%  at  least. 
This  can  be  done  by  adopting  certain  measures  that 
have  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  Western  Provinces. 
The  extension  of  a  well-organized  system  of  agricul- 
tural credits  such  as  Saskatchewan  has  adopted,  pro- 
viding capital  for  agriculture  for  either  long  or  short 
terms,  at  1%  less  than  current  rates  of  interest,  would 
help  materially.  By  improving  marketing  facilities 
at  least  another  1%  could  be  added  to  the  farmers' 
income.  Facilities  for  marketing  Ontario  grain  crops 
practically  do  not  exist.  The  farmer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  two — the  middleman  and  the  weather-man. 

The  fact  that  Ontario  habitually  "gets  soused"  at 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  season  is  by  no  means  a 
detrimental  feature  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
It  is  perhaps  a  blessing  that  90%  of  our  supplications 
for  a  cloudless  autumnal  sky  ascend  no  higher  than 
the  lowest  clouds.  We  need  the  rain  for  next  year's 
crops.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  our  harvest  and  con- 
dition our  grain  by  artificial  means  which  are  ours 
for  the  asking. 

As  it  is  frequently  necessary  in  Ontario  to  harvest 
grains  in  a  moist  condition  the  losses  due  to  marketing 
tough  grains  are  large.  These  grains,  which  keep  fair- 
ly well  in  cold  weather,  should  be  dried  to  about  14% 
moisture  before  warm  weather  sets  in.  Our  1918  bean 
crop  of  1,387,800  bushels,  valued  at  $6,476,400  was 
damp  when  harvested.  There  being  no  adequate 
means  of  drying,  much  of  the  crop  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  who  have  lost  heavily.  These 
losses  tend  to  a  pronounced  discouragement  among  the 
growers  and  we  anticipate  a  great  decrease  in  the 
bean  production  this  year.  Export  buyers  could  not 
consider  the  purchasing  of  small  lots  of  various  kinds, 


By  J.   B.  MUNRO,  B.S.A, 
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— ''The    Bulletin"     (Sydney). 
The  Crown   Rabbit — "What  did  you   do  in   the  Great  War,   papa?" 

conditions,  and  qualities  of  beans  of  varying  moisture 
contents  scattered  over  the  Province.  However,  if  these 
beans  had  been  assembled,  dried,  recleaned,  and  graded 
as  to  quality  they  would  have  been  sold  at  full  market 
prices.  A  public  elevator,  where  farmers  can  have 
their  grains  prepared  for  commerce,  is  urgently 
needed. 

Government  interior  terminal  elevators  are  operat- 
ing at  Calgary,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon.  In  two 
ways  they  have  benefited  Western  farmers.  They 
have  enabled  the  farmers  to  market  to  better  advan- 
tage and  have  given  them  better  produce  to  market. 
The  principle  of  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion   of    these    elevators    resembles    the    principle    of 


— ''Evening    News"    (London) 
SHE'S   SORRY   NOW  SHE   PATTED   IT. 
Holland    is   finding   it   is   easier  said    than    done    te-   get   rid   of   the 
ex-Kaiser. 


ownership  and  operations  of  Government  railroads,  al- 
though the  system  differs — and  small  profits  are  made. 
These  elevators  are  equipped  with  special  machinery 
which  enables  them  by  a  process  of  mechanical  drying 
to  take  damp  or  tough  grain  and  put  it  in  first-class 
condition  for  commerce.  They  have  machinery  for 
cleaning  grain  and  seed,  such  as  clover  and  timothy, 
and  high  power  simplex  grinders  making  possible  the 
grinding  and  blending  of  screenings  which  are  sold 
as  stock  food.  They  function  as  hospital  as  well  as 
storage  elevators. 

As  no  one  connected  with  an  interior  terminal  eleva- 
tor is  allowed  to  have  a  financial  interest  in  any  grain 
handled  in  that  elevator,  farmers  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  there  will  no  mixing  of  grades  and  that 
proper  grain  standards  will  be  maintained.  The  fact 
that  the  grain  is  prepared  and  graded  for  commerce 
by  a  staff  operating  under  the  direction  of  competent 
Government  officers,  rather  than  under  orders  from 
persons  who  stand  to  gain  by  depreciating  the  quality 
of  any  grade  of  grain,  commands  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  adds  to  the  selling  value  of  the  grain. 

These  Government  terminal  elevators  have  been  a 
boon  to  produces  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The 
farmer  has  become  expert  in  determining  whether  it 
is  to  his  advantage  to  sell  to  the  local  mer- 
chant or  consign  his  produce  to  the  central 
warehouse  or  elevator  and  sell  his  warehouse 
receipt  therefor  in  the  "call"  market  on  the  ex- 
change. Standards  have  been  set  and  maintained  and 
trade  has  been  regulated.  It  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  Government  to  regulate  trade,  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  assembling,  conditioning,  grading  as  to  quality, 
and  through  the  Canadian  National  Railways  to 
transport  farm  produce  on  the  basis  of  "service  at 
cost,"  including  interest  on  invested  capital.  From  a 
close  study  of  the  value  of  the  service  of  these  Govern- 
ment interior  terminal  elevators  to  Western  agricul- 
ture we  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
and  principle  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario 
agriculture. 

The  Western  Provinces  have  facilities  for  handling 
115,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  country  elevators  and 
11,500,000  bushels  at  the  interior  terminal  elevators, 
also  the  elevators  on  Ontario  lake  ports  are  virtually 
available  only  to  Western  grain.  The  total  grain  crop 
of  Ontario  was  approximately  225,000,000  bushels  in 
1918,  and  yet  we  have  no  interior  terminal  elevator 
available  for  the  assembling  and  marketing  of  this 
crop.  Privately  owned  facilities  handle  only  40,000 
bushels  at  country  elevators  and  1,700,000  bushels  at 
milling  elevators.  The  absence  of  a  firm  basis  for 
marketing  our  Ontario  grain  necessitates  an  army  of 
middlemen  to  dispose  of  the  crop.  These  deal  through 
the  wholesalers  and  deduct  their  legitimate  hire.  The 
wholesalers  take  a  further  toll  and  in  consequence  the 
spread  between  the  farmers'  receipts  and  the  final  ex- 
port prices  amounts  to  three  o-  four  times  as  much 
as  it  costs  the  Western  farmer  to  market  his  grain. 
A  public  elevator,  Government  owned  and  operated 
where  farmers  could  consign  their  grains  to  be  dried, 
cleaned,  graded  and  stored,  would  reduce  this  spread. 
It  would  enable  the  farmer  to  market  his  grain  with 
greater  profits  because  he  would  have  better  produce 
and  would  study  the  markets.  It  would  also  encourage 
the  production  of  more  gr^.in. 

Until  steps  are  taken  to  improve  our  facilities  for 
handling  grain  losses  will  continue  to  occur.  The  un- 
fortunate condition,  which  last  year  applied  to  beans, 
may  next  year  apply  to  fall  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or 
peas.     We  cannot  control  the  weather. 
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PIRATES  of  the  BARNYARD 


pure  and   simple. 


The  Egg-eating  Hen 

If  you.  locate  fowl  in  the  flock 
that  are  eating  eggs,  immediately 
remove  them  from  the  rest  of  the 


BECAUSE  they  prey  on  herd  and  flock  profits 
I  call  them  pirates  of  the  barnyard.  The 
boarder  cow,  the  sheep-killing  dog.  the  egg- 
sucking  dog,  the  egg-eating  hen,  the  "corncrib"  plug, 
and  the  predatory  animals  make  up  a  rogue's  gallery 
of  livestock  crooks  which  annually  accomplish  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  the  fanning  industry. 
The  only  reason  they  are  tolerated  is  because  farmers 
as  a  class  neglect  to  keep  track  of  the  preventable 
leaks  and  losses  which  annually  occur  on  their  farms 
or  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Or  again,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  lack  of  farmers  getting  together  on  the  co- 
operative basis  for- the  intensive  and  permanent  ex- 
termination of  these  parasites. 

Possibly  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  cows  in  the  world 
produce  enough  milk  to  pay  their  annual  feed  bills. 
The  other  70  per  cent,  are  loafers, 
They  raise  calves — some  good, 
some  bad,  many  indifferent — they 
eat  all  the  feed  they  can  get  hold 
of  and  the  farmer  wonders  why 
he  does  not  pile  up  a  bank  ac- 
count. The  scales  and  the  Bab- 
cock  test  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  daily  milk  record  will  locate 
the  unprofitable  cows.  .  True  it 
takes  a  little  time  and  trouble  to 
keep  these  records,  but  isn't  it 
time  well  spent  when  by  it  you 
ultimately  make  more  profitable 
disposition  of  your  surplus  grain 
and  roughage,  by  keeping  cows 
of  wage-earning  ability  instead  of 
shirkers  in  your  herd? 

The  Sheep-killing  Dog 

The  sheep-killing  dog,  in  sec- 
tions where  he  operates,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  impediments  to  the 
extensive  and  profitable  practice 
of  sheep  husbandry  as  a  sideline 
to  general  farming.'  In  fact  the 
popular  regard  for  our  dogs  and 
the  traditional  practice  of  keep- 
ing a  pack  of  the  worthless 
mongrels  in  the  neighborhood,  is 
to-day  keeping  many  farming 
sections  out  of  the  lamb-raising 
business  which  are  propitiously 
adapted  for  this  activity.  The 
question  really  condenses  into  one 
of  keeping  either  dogs  or  sheep 
and  unfortunately,  too  often,  the 
dog  wins  out.  Only  the  most 
drastic  laws,  most  rigidly  en- 
forced, will  control  the  evil  of  the 
sheep-killing  dog.  Even  with 
such  assistance,  the  farmer  who 
keeps  sheep  while  his  neighbors 
keep  dogs  generally  finds  that  his 
neighbors  soon  develop  into  his 
enemies  when  he  takes  a  few  pot 
shots  at  their  dogs  which  con- 
tinually worry  and  kill  his  sheep. 

When  eggs  are  worth  from  75c 
to  $1  a  dozen,  the  average  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  have  his  dogs  or 
some  of  the  fowl  in  the  flock  eat- 
ting  these  valuable  eggs.  The  dog 
that  sucks  eggs  is  a  poultry  profit 
pirate  of  the  worst  type.  Try  to 
cure  him  of  the  habit.  Bait  some 
eggs  by  inserting  powered  mus- 
tard mixed  into  a  thick  paste  \ 
with  warm  water  through  a  hole 
in  the  egg  and  then  paste  pieces 
of  white  paper  over  the  holes. 
Place  the  decoy  eggs  where  the 
dog  will  be  sure  to  eat  them.  If 
this  trick  does  not  cure  him  of  his 
bad  habits  prepare  more  decoy 
eggs  with  either  tincture  of 
capsicum  or  powdered  aloes.  If 
he  still  continues  to  steal  eggs,  get 
rid  of  him — give  him  away  or  kill 
him. 


By  GEO.  H.  DACY 

birds  and  keep  them  in  isolation  where  they  have 
access  only  to  special,  burglar-proof  nests  provided 
with  inclined  bottoms,  which  cause  the  eggs  to  slide 
into  boxes  underneath  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are 
laid.  Also  feed  the  fowl  plenty  of  meat  meal,  table 
scraps,  green  feed  and  allow  them  the  freedom  of  the 
range  where  they  will  have  to  exercise.  Supply  the 
fowhwith  plenty  of  lime  or  calcium  salts,  as  they  need 
these  materials  in  making  egg  shells.  Lack  of  lime 
in  the  ration  is  a  prolific  cause  of  egg-eating  in  the 
hennery.  Furthermore,  scatter  the  grain  for  the  hens 
in  deep  litter  so  that  they  will  have  to  scratch  and 
exercise  to  find  it. 

Use  the  same  baited  eggs  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned as  cure-alls  for  egg-eatmg  dogs.     Some  poultry- 
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To  All  Farm  Boys  fVho  Fell 


A  S  announced  through  the  columns  of 
this  paper  some  weeks  ago,  donations 
are  now  being  received  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  erect  a  suitable,  orna- 
mental, yet  useful,  Memorial  Hall  on  tne 
campus  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph,  Ontario.  As  stated  at  that 
time  the  Provincial  Government  has  voted 
$40,000  as  their  contribution  to  the  cause, 
leaving  to  be  collected  by  private  donation 
$60,000  or  more.  At  first  the  idea  was  to 
dedicate  the  new  hall,  plan  and  elevation 
of  which  are  herewith  reproduced,  to  the 
memory  of  the  upwards  of  one  hundred 
O.A.C.  students  and  ex-students  who  gave 
their  lives  in  free- 
dom's cause  during  r 
the  four  years  of 
awful  carnage  re- 
cently brought  to  a 
close.  Of  seven  hun- 
dred O.A.C.  men  who 
went  overseas  less 
than1  six  hundred  re- 
turned. However,  at 
the  suggestion  of 
several  prominent 
agriculturists  not 
directly  connected 
with  the  College  but 
vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the 
College  and  of  agri- 
culture generally,  the 
idea  was  enlarged 
and  the  new  hall  is 
to  be  erected  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  all 
those  from  the  agri- 
cultural calline  who 
fell  in  the  Great  War. 
O.A.C.  students  and 
ex-students  in  par- 
ticular, but  to  all  the 
agriculturists  of  the 
province  in  general. 
It  is  to  be  agricul- 
ture's appreciation  of 


the  great  work  her  boys  did  in  the  biggest 
game  they  ever  played.  Their  lives  and 
deeds  must  be  suitably  commemorated. 

The  new  hall  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
will  scat  800  people,  and  will  be  used  by  the 
students  for  church  services,  concerts,  and 
all  such  gatherings.  It  will  also  be  used 
for  public  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  farmers'  gatherings  at  the  Col- 
lege. Everj  Ontario  farmer  should  have 
a  part  in  its  erection.  Friends  of  the 
Coiiege  arc  contributing.  Friends  of  the 
boys  who  fought  and  of  the  boys  who  fell 
are  sending  in  their  donatiohs  to  Ontario 
Agriculture's  Memorial.  The  committee 
desire    that    none    be 


men  report  success  in  breaking  fowl  of  the  egg-eating 
habit  by  isolating  the  offending  birds  from  the  flock 
and  feeding  them  all  the  egg  shells  they  would  eat 
three  times  daily.  In  the  course  of  a  week  this  treat- 
ment cured  the  hens  for  all  time  to  come  of  their  liking 
for  eggs. 

Use  the  Axe 

In  case  the  egg-eating  fowl  do  not  respond  properly 
to  these  treatments  and  still  continue  their  vice,  the 
best  plan  is  to  kill  them.  In  fact  this  is  the  best  con- 
trol to  practice  where  the  fowl  are  not  valuable  or 
where  the  flockowner  does  not  wish  to  bother  with 
breaking  the  birds  of  their  objectionable  tricks.  How- 
ever, where  the  birds  abandon  their  evil  ways,  they 
may  be  returned  to  the  flock.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  nests  rather  secluded  and  high  enough  off 
the  floor  so  that  the  fowl  cannot  reach  them  easily. 
In  addition    the    nests    should    be 

kept   well   bedded   with    straw   as 

then  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  the  hens  breaking  their  eggs 
and  acquiring  a  taste  for  eggs 
accidentally  in  this  manner. 

When  the  work  horse  attains  a 
certain  age,  which  ranges  from  15 
to  20  years  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual animal,  his  best  days  for 
work  are  over.  Often  at  these 
ages  his  future  work  is  of  little 
value.  On  the  other  hand  his 
appetite  is  as  good  as,  if  not  bet- 
ter than,  it  was  during  his  period 
of  heaviest  labor.  Too  many 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
keeping  old  horses  in  their  barns, 
which,  particularly  during  the 
winter  season,  "eat  their  heads 
off"  and  perform  practically  no 
profitable  work.  The  idle  work 
horse  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  keeping  good  mares 
which  will  raise  a  colt  apiece  each 
year.  This  will  in  a  large  degree 
aid  in  reducing  their  annual  bill 
of  maintenance. 

As  a  rule,  the  work  animals  are 
one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
perhaps  least  profitable  invest- 
ments which  the  farmer  makes, 
unless  he  keeps  good  brood  mares 
for  work  purposes.  The  horse 
which  performs  over  1,000  hours 
of  actual  labor  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  year  is  the  exception,  ac- 
cording to  records  kept  on  the 
work  of  thousands  of  horses  in 
different  countries.  Even  figur- 
ing this  work  worth  15  cents  an 
hour,  the  horse  performs  only 
$150  worth  of  work  during  the 
year,  and  at  the  present  market 
values  of  grains  and  hay,  it  costs 
about  this  much  to  feed  the  horse. 
If  the  horse  is  over  seven  years  of 
age  he  is  depreciating  in  value  all 
the  time,  so  that  by  the  time  he  is 
11  or  12  years  old,  his  value  will 
be  considerably  less.  All  such 
logic  leads  to  only  one  sane  and 
sound  deduction :  The  average 
farmer  should  keep  good  brood 
mares  instead  of  geldings,  so  that 
the  animals  may  raise  valuable 
progeny  in  addition  to  perform- 
ing all  the  farm  work. 


Diagram    showing    the    interior    lay    out. 


nissed.  The  campaign 
will  go  on  through 
the  fall  and  winter 
and  next  year  build- 
ing will  commence.  A 
number  of  prominent 
farmers,  fruit  grow- 
ers and  stock  breed- 
ers are  being  asked 
to  allow  their  names 
to  be  added  to  the 
committee  already 
formed.  One  friend 
of  the  College  has 
given  $1,500.  Others 
have  sent  $500.  Many 
ex-students  of  the 
O.A.C.  and  of  Mac- 
donald  Institute  have 
given  from  $50  to 
$100  each.  Some  will 
give  more  and  some 
less.  Donations,  large 
or  small,  will  be 
thankfully  received. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Creelma<n, 
President  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  chairman  of 
the  committee  and 
treasurer  of  the  fund. 
All  money  should  be 
sent   to   him. 


Wild  Animals  Take  Toll 

On  the  range  and  in  the  sec- 
tions which  are  not  densely  set- 
tled, predatory  animals  annually 
accomplish  much  damage  in  that 
they  kill  many  sheep,  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs.  To  exterminate 
these  rogues,  intensive  campaigns 
to  shoot,  snare,  trap  or  poison  the 
pillagers  are  necessary.  Organ- 
ized drives,  participated  in  by  all 
the  stockmen  in  a  community, 
have  resulted  in  many  sections  in 
ridding  the  ranges  of  their  preda- 
Continued  on  page  23 
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A  MODERN  DAIRY  FARM  HOME 


By  GENEVIEVE 


WHEN  a  woman  says,  "We  built  our  house  the 
summer  we  were  married,  but  I  had  helped  to 
plan  it  before  that,"  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
an  interesting  house.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  is  partly 
why  the  Penhale  farm  home  near  St.  Thomas  has  had 
so  much  of  comfort  and  livableness  built  into  it.  It  was 
built  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  has  nothing  of 
the  formal,  stilted  style  of  architecture  popular  in 
that  era  of  house-building,  when,  as  the  owner  says, 
"People,  tired  of  being  crowded  in  their  little  pioneer 
homes,  put  up  over-large,  brick  houses  with  parlors 
that  they  didn't  see  into  once  in  three  years."  The 
Penhale  home  was  not  made  to  be  shut  up;  by  the 
arrangement  of  wide  archways  and  sliding  doors 
shown  in  the  plan,  the  dining-room,  living-room  and 
sitting-room  can  be  practically  opened  into  one,  with 
an  abundance  of  light  flooding  through  from  the 
three  bow  windows.  With  the  piano  in  the  centre 
room  this  layout  makes  the  house  particularly  good 
for  entertaining  a  crowd  of  people. 

Water-systems  and  bath-rooms  in  farm  homes  were 
not  as  common  twenty-eight  years  ago  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  running  water  and  a  bath-room  and  septic 
tank  were  considered  essentials  for  this  house  from 
the  beginning.  An  elevated  cistern  was  built  in  the 
barn,  draining  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  and 
placed  at  a  level  higher  than  the  bath-room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house.  With  this  simple  arrange- 
ment water  could  be  forced  to  the  storage  tank  in  the 
bath-room  and  at  the  kitchen  sink. 
But  trouble  was  almost  sure  to 
come  with  cold  weather.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  both  tank  and  pipes 
were  kept  packed  with  sawdust, 
whenever  the  mercury  went  down 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  pipes  froze 
solid  and  sometimes  they  couldn't 
be  thawed  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
They  have  a  better  arrangement 
now.  Instead  of  depending  on  a  tank 
or  cistern  for  "-■*  water  supply, 
they  put  down  a  drilled  well.  It  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep, 
it  never  fails  in  the  severest 
drought,  is  safe  from  surface  im- 
purities, with  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  water  coming  from  a  well 
of  this  depth  is  about  sure  to  be 
soft,  making  it  as  good  for  washing 
and  general  use  as  for  drinking.  At  first  the  pumping 
was  done  by  a  windmill.  When  the  hydro  came  to 
the  district  eight  years  ago,  an  electric  pump  was  put 
in.  The  storage  tank  in  the  bath-room  is  used  tne 
same  as  in  the  original  system,  but  when  this  wear.-; 
cut  a  pressure  tank  will  be  installed.  The  well  is 
near  the  barn,  making  it  necessary  to  pipe  the  water 
to  the  house,  and  to  meet  the  emergency  of  anything 
going  wrong  with  the  pipes,  a  cement  cistern  is  built 
in  the  cellar  with  a  hand  force-pump  to  fill  the  storage 
tank — an  arrangement  that  could  be  used  to  provide 


A    view    of    the    Penhale    homestead    seen    from    the    roadway. 


a  water-system  in  any  home  where  there  is  no  mechani- 
cal power  available. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  house,  the  well  furnishes 
water  for  all  the  stock  in  the  barn  and  to  serve  as  a 
refrigerator  in  the  creamery  room — -with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cold  water  to  run  over  the  cans  in  the  tank 


Invout    of   the   basemo- 


first   and    -econd   floors   of  the   house. 


it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  an  ice  supply.  This,  it 
seems,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  home  en  a 
dairy  farm — mechanical  power,  running  water  and 
other  things  that  might  be  considered  luxuries  else- 
where, can  be  made  such  practical  money  earners  in 
the  dairy  farm  business  as  to  be  almost  necessary  and 
the  house  can  have  the  incidental  conveniences  with 
less  trouble  and  expense.  On  this  farm,  electricity 
lights  the  house  and  barn  and  all  the  farm  buildings, 
does  the  pumping,  grinds  the  grain,  runs  the  fanning- 
mill,  operates   the   hoist  for   unloading   the  hay   and 


A  view  of  the  dining   room   Iookiner  from  the  livinsr-room.       Note  the  built-in   china   cabinet,   bookcase   and 
desk,    and    the    cheerful    effect    of    the    end    bow    window. 


grain  in  harvest  time,  and  runs  the  milking-machine. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  hired  man  was  holidaying 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penhale  themselves  m'lked  the 
eighteen  cows  in  an  hour.  The  creamerv  or  milk-room 
is  cement  lined  and  well  isolated  froir.  the  stable.  The 
water  for  washing  up  is  electrically  heated  in  a 
twenty-gallon  heater  just  outside 
and  piped  in. 

And  the  delightful  feature  of  the 
arrangement  to  a  woman's  heart,  is 
that  the  system  that  makes  all  this 
efficiency  and  convenience  at  the 
barn,  is  carried  out  just  as  care- 
fully in  the  house.  Especially  dur- 
ing the  summer,  most,  of  the  cook- 
ing is  done  on  an  electric  grill.  The 
washing  is  done  by  an  electric 
washer.  The  rooms  are  all  elec- 
tric-lighted, and  even  such  comforts 
as  an  electric  fan  and  an  electric 
bed-warmer  have  not  been  omitted. 
In  the  owner's  bed-room  and  the 
guest-room  are  marble  basins  with 
running  water.  Even  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  house,  the  convenience 
of  the  housekeeper  was  not  over- 
looked in  the  desire  for  architectural  beauty  and  a 
pleasing  interior.  In  the  wall  between  the  kitchen  and 
living-room  is  bujlt  a  wide  oak-panelled  china  cabinet, 
opening  into  both  rooms,  with  drawers  for  linen  and  in 
a  compartment  at  the  side,  a  dumb-waiter.  The  floors 
throughout  the  house  are  of  hardwood  grown  on  the 
farm.  Other  details  like  the  cement  platform  at  the 
back  door,  the  wood-box  in  the  kitchen  opening  at  the 
back  so  it  can  be  filled  from  out  of  doors,  the  safe,  the 
large  combination  book-case  and  writing-desk,  even 
the  desk  phone  instead  of  the  ordinary  wall  telephone, 
all  bear  out  the  truth  that  the  farm  home  may  be 
as  modern  and  labor-saving  as  the  best  equipped 
house  in  town. 

And  of  course  this  place  has  some  things  that  would 
be  impossible  except  to  a  millionaire  in  the  city.  The 
grounds  are  well  planted  with  trees  and  hedges  and 
the  house  is  surrounded  by  about  an  acre  of  lawn.  The 
grass  is  kept  mowed  by  horses  and  a  mowing-machine. 
Mr.  Penhale  believes  that  farm  grounds  should  always 
be  planned  to  leave  wide  open  spaces  of  grass  that  can 
be  cut  in  this  way,  keeping  the  shrubbery  massed 
around  the  edges,  and  whatever  flowers  there  are, 
bordering  walks,  fences  or  hedges.  If  a  farm  lawn  is 
cut  up  by  flower-beds  and  individual  shrubs,  it  has 
to  be  mowed  with  a  lawn-mower,  and  with  farm  help 
as  scarce  as  it  is  now,  this  work  must  usually  be  done 
by  the  women  or  left  undone.  Another  idea  which  he 
has  carried  out  in  building  his  own  house,  is  that  a 
farm  house  should  be  planned  architecturally  to  be 
attractive  viewed  from  any  angle.  The  sides  and 
the  back  are  not  hidden  by  other  buildings  as  they  are 
in  a  row  of  houses  built  along  a  city  street. 

In  fact  it  is  shown  in  every  department  of  this 
farm  that  the  secret  of  the  success  is  this  "having 
ideas,"  and  looking  ahead,  and  working  them  out — 
the  attention  to  such  details  as  having  chemical  fire- 
extinguishers  ready  for  use  in  both  the  house  and  barn, 
and  the  management  of  the  whole  farm  to  bring  it  up 
Continued  on  page  16 
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MOBOCRACY 


We  are  Allowing  Consumption  to  Outstrip  Production,  and  the 
Demand  for  Less  Labor  and  More  Money  Grows 

By  MAJOR  J.  E.  LATTIMER 


AUTHORITY 

as  at  present 

constituted    is    in 

some    sections    of 

our  country  defied.  Mobocracy,  termed  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  is  recommended  as 
a  substitute  by  the  rnisleaders  of  labor.  That 
degree  of  democracy  purchased  by  sweat,  tears 
and  blood  through  centuries  is  threatened.  To 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good  was  never  more  nec- 
essary. 

A  tenet  of  the  labor  party  is,  Except  a  man 
work  neither  should  he  eat.  We  all  with  that 
agree  even  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  present  idle- 
ness prevails  long  enough  there  shall  be  much 
hardship  and  starvation  before  the  next  twelve- 
month expires. 

Unrest  is  lauded  as  the  sign  that  there  is  a  de- 
sire and  demand  for  improved  conditions.  It  is 
laudable  that  social  and  economic  conditions 
should  be  closely  inspected  and  those  reaping 
where  they  have  not  sown,  exposed  no  matter 
where  may  be  located  the  field  of  their  operations. 
But  it  is  important  that  constitutional  remedies 
should  effect  the  improvement  if  that  is  possible. 
And  therein  lies  the  function  of  the  ballot. 
Authorities  placed  in  important  positions  by  our 
endeavor  or  permission  are  most  roundly  de- 
nounced when  they  are  not  appealing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  their  responsibility,  while  conventions 
proceed,  exciting  little  interest  and  promising  lit- 
tle in  the  matter  of  improvement  in  the  calibre  of 
our  future  legislators.  Election  day  will  come 
and  go  without  many  of  those  to-day  strong  in 
their  condemnation  of  present  practices  marking 
a  ballot. 

Ruskin  wrote  some  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since: 

"You  can  talk  a  mob  into  anything;jits  feelings 
may  be — usually  are — on  the  whole  generous  and 
right:  but  it  has  no  foundation  for  them,  no  hold 
of  them;  you  may  tease  or  tickle  it  into  any,  at  your 
pleasure;  it  thinks  by  infection,  for  the  most  part, 
catching  a  passion  like  a  cold,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  little  that  it  will  not  roar  itself  wild  about,  when 
the  fit  is  on ;  nothing  so  great  but  it  will  forget  in  an 
hour,  when  the  fit  is  past." 

On  many  occasions  of  late  have  we  noted  crowds 
tickled  into  applause  at  the  denunciation  of  the  present 
authority — tickled  into  just  as  great  applause  by 
denunciation  of  those  aspiring  politicians  who  believe 
relief  would  date  from  the  time  of  their  assumption  of 
authority. 

Profiteers  Not  All  in  Real  Estate  or  Bacon 

What  remedy  is  advocated  by  these  men?  A  dic- 
tatorship by  the  proletariat.  A  system  where  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  accumulating  capital  for  future 
use  must  be  eliminated.  Their  denunciation  is 
eloquent  against  the  exorbitant  cost  of  living. 
Specific  instances  of  where  the  blame  is  merited 
are  sadly  lacking.  Outside  of  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle, 
few  profiteers  are  named.  Speculation  in  land, 
the  unearned  increment  and  the  excessive  rents  re- 
ceive little  criticism. .  The  remedy  pointed  out  by 
W.  D.  Albright  in  Farmers'  Magazine  some 
months  ago  does  not  seem  to  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population  of  Western 
cities.  This  is  not  surprising  as  they  are  nearly 
all  interested  in  the  high  price  of  real  estate.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  in  this  country.  Until  the  un- 
earned increment  is  made  to  contribute  its  proper 
share  to  the  upkeep  of  this  country,  production  and 
industry  must  be  handicapped  on  account  of  not 
receiving  fair  remuneration  for  its  endeavor. 

The  profiteers,  however,  are  not  all  in  the  real 
estate  business — nor  all  in  bacon  curing.  They 
are  not  all  living  east  of  Lake  Superior  or  in  the 
cities.  Indeed  there  is  no  acid  test  yet  applied 
which  reveals  them.  Their  occupations  may  be 
rural  or  urban,  it  may  be  even  labelled  patriotic. 
Little  by  little,  and  bit  by  bit,  they  are  revealing 
their  identity.  A  very  candid  gentleman  excused 
his  72  per  cent,  profit  by  saying  that  his  factory 
was  not  built  for  the-  glory  of  God,  but  for  profits. 
Certainly  we  do  not  expect  many  factories  to  be 
built  for  anything  else  but  profits.  But  we  do 
expect  that  a  company  who  can  make  72  per  cent. 


— Sam   Hunter, 
From    Behind    Cover 


Toronto   "World" 


dividend  can  not  hide  behind  a  42  per  cent,  tariff.  No, 
nor  a  35  per  cent,  tariff.  We  expect  such  a  firm  to 
stand  alone  if  need  be.  We  are  inclined  to  say,  to 
quote  a  classic  phrase  of  the  before  mentioned  noble 
knight,  "to  hell  with  profits"  when  they  are  obtained 
in  this  manner. 

And  when  a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  is  made  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  a  wail  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant— we  would  not  be  surprised  at  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  scaring  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford — but  this  time  we  have  a.  member  of  the  formerly 
low  tariff  party  scared.  He  fears  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  will  be 
driven  from  the  field.  We  have  heard  that  cry  before 
and  came  across  too  often  with  our  contributions  to 
unreasonable  dividend's  similar  to  the  one  discussed 
above.     Shall  we  continue  to  be  humbugged? 

If  the  worthy  gentleman  can  make  72  per  cent,  or 
700  per  cent,  in  a  world  free  competition  all  honor  to 
him.  But  surely  with  profits  of  from  72  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent,  an  industry  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
infant  and  thus  claim  protection  or  bounty. 


— Sam   Hunter,   Toronto 
Just  one  way  to  bridge  the  chasm. 


'World" 


The  unhamper- 
ed law  of  supply 
and  demand  will 
in  time  regulate 
our  industries  the  best.  But  tltis  law  must  be 
unhampered  to  insure  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  paying  what  is  termed 
an  exorbitant  price  for  butter  is  to  use  oleo — - 
or  keep  a  cow.  The  only  way  to  escape  paying 
Austrian  miners  $200.00  per  month  or  more  to  dig 
our  coal  is  to  find  someone  else  to  do  the  work. 
And  this  fact  is  worthy  of  our  meditation  when 
we  consider  the  matter  of  the  deportation  of  the 
alien.  But  we  might  pare  these  72  to  300  per  cent 
profits  a  trifle  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cloth- 
ing. 

Unlimited  Credit  Raises  Prices 

It  is  argued  that  conditions  will  adjust  them- 
selves in  time.  Certainly.  All  these  matters  will 
be  improved  and  this  country  probably  an  ideal 
place  to  live  in — in  about  seventy-five  years.  We 
have  been  criticized  for  being  too  optimistic  in  that 
view  but  history  teaches  that  we  cannot  be  too 
optimistic  if  we  allow  plenty  of  time. 

Public  opinion  to-day  demands  an  investigation 
into  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  on  account  of  underproduction.  That  is  largely 
the  cause.  But  inflated  values  are  created  by  un- 
limited credit.  Herein  lies  a  trouble  often  escap- 
ing criticisms.  Suppose  we  attempted  to  cease 
borrowing  as  soon  as  possible  and  tried  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debts — our  interest  only,  mark  you, 
without  further  borrowing?  Would  that  not  les- 
sen in  general  present  prices? 
Over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  Macaulay 
wrote : 

"It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  state,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
energy  of  the  people,  that  England  has  hitherto 
been  carried  forward  in  civilization;  and  it  is  to  the 
same  prudence  and  the  same  energy  that  we  now 
look  with  comfort  and  good  hope.  Our  rulers  will 
best  promote  the  improvement  of  the  nation  by 
strictly  confining  themselves  to  their  own  legitimate 
duties,  by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative 
course,  commodities  their  fair  price,  industry  and 
intelligence  their  natural  reward,  idleness  and  folly 
their  natural  punishment,  by  maintaining  peace,  by 
defending  property,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law 
and  by  observing  strict  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Let  the  Government  do  this,  the 
people  will  do  the  rest." 

This  was  written  in   England  nearly  ninety  years 

ago,  yet  there  is  much  in  it  to-day  for  us.     Certainly 

we  would  not  wish  everything  in  England  copied  here. 

We  wish  better  conditions.     And  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  here  to  many, 

they  are  and  have  been  good  enough  to  attract 

some  of  our  most  fervent  labor  champions  hither. 

Whether  they  were  sent  here  or  brought  or  came 

of  their  own  free  will  is  not  material  here.      But 

personally  we  feel  that  we  should  have  been  able 

to  work  out  our  own  destiny  satisfactory  had  we 

missed  the  importation. 

Private  Enterprise  Must  Be  Encouraged 

With  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.A.  appropriating 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  their  railway  accounts  and  this  country 
laboring  hard  to  carry  the  defunct  railways  which 
were  built  in  the  wrong  place  and  turned  over 
bankrupt  to  the  Government,  it  is  hardly  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  advocate  extensive  state  ownership. 
Public  opinion  is  against  it. 

Private  enterprise  must  be  encouraged.  The 
only  people  who  warmly  advocate  state  owner- 
ship on  a  colossal  scale  are  those  who  have  nothing 
of  great  value  to  endow  the  state  with.  Past  ac- 
complishments have  largely  been  the  result  of 
individual  enterprise.  Even  against  colossal 
handicaps  and  impediments  the  industry  of  the 
people  creates  faster  than  Governments  can 
squander. 

The  other  day  a  millionaire  died  in  New  York. 

He  started  life  as  a  poor  clerk.    Borrowed  a  small 

amount  to  set  up  in  business  and  lost  it.     Started 

again  and  eventually  organized  the  five,  ten  and 

Continued  on  page  22 
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The  Percheron  Invasion  of  Canada 


T 


HE  Percheron  horse  is  a  born 
invader.  How  this  breed  of 
draft      horses      incorporated 


By  CHAS.  MacKENZIE,  B.S.A. 


this  characteristic  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Tradition  tells  us  that  when  the  Saracen 
hordes  invaded  France  in  A.  D.  732  they  left  be- 
hind a  large  number  of  desert  bred  horses.  These, 
according  to  popular  legends,  were  crossed  with  native 
stock  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  famous  breed. 

That  Arab  blood  was  left  behind  at  the  time  of  this 
crowning  disaster  to  Oriental  arms  in  Western  Europe 
no  one  need  doubt;  and  looking  down  the  long  vista  of 
the  centuries  that  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  we 
may  find  in  this  a  possible  explanation  of  the  combined 
style  and  substance  of  the  gray  and  white  chargers  so 
numerous  in  the  middle  ages — a  possible  cross  of  the 
Eastern  blood  horse  upon  a  weightier  Western  type. 

It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  all  these  explanations  in 
detail.  Legendary  tales  must  pass  at  their  own 
value.     Traditions  are  anybody's  creation. 

We  are  satisfied  to  know  that  the  Perche  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  superior  draft  horses.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  breeders  in 
that  district.  Government  aid  and  inspection  did  ex- 
cellent work  in  building  up  the  breed. 

Somewhere  on  the  shaggy  shores  of  the  mighty  sea- 
ward outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes,  quite  probably  Quebec, 
the  first  horses  brought  from  the  old  to  the  new  France 
were  debarked.  Thus  the  invasion  of  the  American 
continent  was  begun.  During  the  following  years  we 
have  records  of  many  more  importations,  until  to-day 
these  magnificent  drafters  form  the  majority  of  the 
draft  horses  in  the  United  States. 

The  invasion  still  continues,  because  they  are  in- 
vading the  Canadian  West  with  ever  increasing  rapid- 
ity. This  is  due,  many  claim,  to  the  fact  that  many 
American  settlers  are  entering  the  West  and  na- 
turally bring  their  favorite  horses  with  them.  The  above 
explanation  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but  why  are 
these  animals  favored  by  the  American  farmer?  Why 
is  the  Percheron  horse?  The  answer  is  given  to  us  by 
many  backers  of  the  breed  throughout  America.  The 
draft  horse  exists  to  do  work.  His  value  is  measured 
in  proportion  to  his  power  in  the  collar,  adaptability 
to  the  work  required,  and  his  endurance  and  docility. 
These  requirements  are  essential  whether  the  horses 
are  used  on  farms,  in  citiers  or  on  battlefields. 

Farms  and  ranches  are  the  greatest  users  of  power 
in  units  of  horses.  Horses  are  especially  well  adapted 
to  farm  work,  because  suited  to  irregular  topography, 
uneven  soil  conditions  in  respect  to  moisture,  and  be- 
cause their  fuel  is  raised  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
hay,  straw,  fodder  and  grain.  Furthermore,  horses 
are  self-perpetuating  and  self-repairing,  and  are,  from 
mechanical  standpoint,  more  effective  motors  than  any 
tractor  engines  yet  devised,  when  all  that  horses  do  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Horses  are  the  chief  source 
of  farm  power  and  will  so  continue  as  long  as  farming 
is  carried  on  in  its  present  form.  The  vast  majority 
of  good  farmers  in  Canada  in  the  mixed  farming  areas 
have  the  same  ideas  regarding  the  kind  of  horses  need- 
ed on  the  farm.  In  the  first  place,  the  horses  must 
possess  weight,  strength,  and  activity,  combined  with 
endurance  and  docility.  The  size  and  strength  of  the 
horses  used  on  our  best  farms  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. Many  farmers  formerly  thought  that  horses 
standing  15  to  16  hands  high  and  weighing  1,200  to 
1,400  pounds  were  big  enough.  Now  these  same  men 
seek  to  get  horses  standing  16-17  hands  high  and 
weighing  1,600  to  1,800  pounds.  These  men  will  tell 
you  that  these  larger  horses  are  stronger,  do  more 
work  and  do  it  better  than  the 
horses    they     formerly     considered 

were  big  enough.     This  increase  is  _  ___ ^ 

still  continuing,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  if  other  qualities  are 
equal,  the  larger  horses  are  more 
effective,  when  all  phases  of  farm 
work  are  balanced  up.  They  also 
have  the  advantage  of  selling  more 
promptly,  and  at  higher  prices 
than  those  with  less  size  and 
strength. 

The  size  and  strength  wanted  in 
farm  horses  must  be  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  activity  and  docility. 
Horses  that  walk  out  freely  with  a 
load,  and  that  will  average  3  miles 
per  hour  on  manure  spreaders, 
mowers,  or  wagons,  and  at  least 
2%  miles  per  hour  on  plows,  do 
more  work  per  day  than  slower, 
sluggish   horses.     And   so  farmers 


In  a.  recent  issue  tihe  story  of  the  Clydesdale  horse  was 
pictured  by  Andrew  Fraser.  The  Percheron  horse  is  the 
next  draft  breed  in  Canada  in  point  of  numbers.  Other 
breeds  as  the  Shire  and  the  Belgian  will  be  handled  in 
later   issues. — Editor. 


seek  for  active,  good  walking  horses  that  turn  smartly, 
but  that  are  withal  kindly  in  temper  and  docile  in  work. 

Our  teams  are  rapidly  developing  into  four,  six,  and 
eight  horse  teams  per  man  in  all  heavy  farm  opera- 
tions. 

In  these  large  teams  men  do  not  want  irritable,  ill- 
tempered  horses  that  are  biting  or  kicking  at  the 
others,  or  fidgeting  around  when  the  driver  is  adjust- 
ing the  collars.  One  or  two  of  these  bad-tempered 
animals  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  queer 
the  whole  hitch. 

From  the  practical  farmer's  viewpoint,  therefore, 
docility  and  endurance  takes  almost  equal  rank  with 
size,  strength  and  activity. 

The  Percheron  horse  has  proven  himself  to  be  equal 
to  these  requirements.  Typical  Percheron  horses 
stand  16.2  to  17.2  hands  high  and  weigh  from  1,900 


i 


M    < 


Percheron.-    mares  drilling   wheat.       Their  two   fine  foals   are   with 
them. 


to  2,300  pounds  in  breeding  flesh;  mares  16-17 
hands  high  weigh  1,600  to  2,000  pounds.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  and  are  exceedingly  active,  either 
at  the  halter  or  in  harness.  Their  powers  of 
endurance  have  been  tested  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  they  did  not  fail.  The  present  day 
Percheron  has  good  clean  limbs,  with  plenty  of  quality 
of  bone,  obliquity  of  pasterns  and  well-developed  feet. 
Men  having  a  large  numbers  of  horses  to  care  for, 
look  with  great  favor  on  a  clean-limbed  drafter  and 
the  operation  of  growing  is  greatly  simplified.  Thus 
we  can  readily  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  par- 
ticular breed  is  increasing  in  popularity. 

The  present  outlook  for  draft  horses  is  exceedingly 
bright.  Many  farmers  and  breeders  fearing  the  com- 
petition of  motor  power  have  gone  out  of  the  business. 
This  has  proven  to  be  a  great  mistake,  because  in  spite 
of  the  extensive  use  of  auto  trucks,  the  need  for 
heavy  draft  horses  in  city  transportation  will  still 
continue. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  users  has  satisfied 
them  that  on  short  hauls  and  in  construction  work  as 
it  is  generally  conducted  horses  are  more  economical 
than  motor  power. 

The  only  type  of  horse  which  it  will  really  pay  the 


A  four-cylinder  Percheron   power   plant  on   a  disc   doing  good   work   with   real   life   interest. 


A  French   Post  Coach  for  the  horsing  of  which  the  antecedents  of 
Percherons    were   used   early    in   the    19th    century. 

farmer  to  raise  is  the  real  honest-to-goodness  drafter. 
The  better  the  horse  the  more  profit  will  accrue  to  the 
breeder  or  farmer. 

Where  draft  mares  are  kept  for  the  farm  work,  as 
they  can  be  wherever  the  farmer  is  a  good  manager 
and  an  intelligent  horseman,  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  colts  constitutes  an  animal  income 
of  no  slight  importance.  Although  exports  may  not 
be  as  large  in  the  future,  yet  we  are  almost  certain 
to  ship  a  better  quality  of  draft  horse  to  foreign  na- 
tions. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  these  foreign  buyers  will 
look  for  a  draftier  type  of  mares  than  formerly  was 
exported. 

The  Percheron  horse  will  fulfill  the  demands  made 
by  either  foreign  or  home  market.  There  is  every 
encouragement  to  produce  the  big  horses  of  approved 
draft  type,  conformation  and  quality,  that  will  weigh- 
anywhere  from  1,650  pounds  and  up  in  working  con- 
dition. 

Thus,  the  farmers  in  Canada  should  endeavor  to  be 
ready  to  meet  market  demands.  Whether  you  breed 
Percherons  or  any  other  draft  breed,  L>e  sur^  that 
the  offspring  is  going  to  be  a  drafter  with  plenty  of 
size,  good  conformation,  quality,  endurance,  and 
straight,  true,  snappy  action,  mounted  on  well-devel- 
oped feet,  and  showing  good-natured  disposition. 


Frauds  on    Farmers 

By  Mark  Meredith    . 

VXfHILE  country  clergymen  are  supposed  to  be  the 
special    prey    of    the    advertising    swindle,    it    is 
doubtful  whether  they  suffer  anything  like  so  much 
as  do  farmers. 

In  the  papers  recently,  was  an  account  of  the  con- 
viction of  two  Nottingham  men  who  had  been  adver- 
tising for  sale  in  the  poultry  papers  "cheap  timber 
suitable  for  poultry  houses  and  hen-coops,"  and  also 
"poultry  corn."  Hundreds  of  replies  were  received, 
and  within  six  weeks  they  netted  over  £2,000.  Need- 
less to  say,  neither  the  timber  nor  the  poultry  corn 
were  forthcoming. 

This   is   the   second   big  swindle   of   the  "cash   with 
orders"  type  which  has  lately  come  to  light,  the  vic- 
tims in  both  cases  being  farmers.     In  1917,  when  there 
was  so  serious  a  famine  in  seed  potatoes,  a  firm  estab- 
lished  itself  in  a   northern  city  and   advertised   best 
Scotch  seed  at  from  £11  to  £14  a  ton.     As  a  result, 
cheques  and  money  orders  poured  in.    The  proceedings 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  official  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,     who    established    the    fact 
that   the   principal   was   an    undis- 
charged   bankrupt.       Before,    how- 
ever, the  cumbrous    machinery    of 
the  law  got  to  work,  the   swindler 
had  taken  alarm,  and  cleared  out, 
taking  with   him  between   six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds.     Even  then 
the    officials    seized     a     matter    of 
rather    over    five    thousand    pounds 
which  the  man  had  left  behind  him. 
The    town    of    Bedford     and     its 
neighborhood    got    a    shocking    bad 
name  some  years  ago  as  the  head- 
quarters    of     the     pig     swindling 
frauds.     There  was  a  regular  gang 
of  these  scoundrels  who  ostensibly 
carried  on  different  businesses,  but 
really  worked  in  collusion.       They 
advertised    extensively     that    they 
Continued  on  page  25 
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DEATH-BED    FINANCING 

IN  the  dying  hours  of  Parliament  appropriations 
were  rushed  through  at  the  rate  of  ten  million 
dollars  a  minute.  For  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
session,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  pointing  to 
midnight  and  Sunday  morning  thereafter,  when  the 
minds  of  the  members  were  fixed  on  nothing  but  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Minister  of  Railways 
began  to  intone  a  long  list  of  deficits  and  require- 
ments on  the  Government  railways.  His  estimates 
were  for  eighty  and  one-half  millions.  With  about  two 
minutes  to  run,  the  Minister  of  Finance  moved  his 
supplementary  supply  bill  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  millions. 

In  many  respects,  members  of  Parliament  are  mere 
automatons,  so  far  as  they  are  given  a  chance  to  in- 
telligently exercise  the  functions  for  which  they  are 
elected.  This  custom  of  rushing  through  hundreds  of 
millions  at  a  time,  when  the  House  is  on  the  very  point 
of  proroguing,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Probably 
the  members  themselves  are  partly  to  blame;  they  un- 
doubtedly waste— or  some  of  them  waste — a  great 
deal  of  time  on  trivial  matters ;  but  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  not  its  program  of 
legislation  ready  to  place  before  the  House  as  prompt- 
ly as  it  should  have.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  around 
to  some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.     Some  of  them  are  never  reached. 

A    REAL    COMMUNITY    SERVICE 

DABY  welfare  is  becoming  a  national  movement  in 
*~*  Canada,  but  it  seems  to  rest  with  the  little  town 
of  Brampton  to  start  something  for  the  children  of 
the  rural  districts  as  well  as  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  Baby  Clinic  which  was  so  successful  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year, 
was  repeated  this  year  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Women's  Institute 
and  the  Girls'  Club.  We  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  the  fact  which  made  this  possible,  or  at  least, 
which  made  it  easier  for  the  Brampton  women  to  carry 
out  this  clinic,  is  that  Peel  is  the  one  county  in  On- 
tario whose  agricultural  office  has  a  young  woman  who 
gives  all  her  time  to  promoting  and  helping  through 
just  such  things  as  this.  The  story  of  Miss  Mcintosh's 
"Home  Demonstration"  work  was  pretty  fully  told  in 
the  January  first  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine.  It 
has  been  going  on  steadily  ever  since,  and  progressive 
women  in   some  other  counties   are  beginning  to   see 


what  a  help  a  Home  Demonstrator  would  be  to  them 
in  their  community  movements.  It  seems  a  rather 
Utopian  vision,  yet  a  very  practical  possibility,  to  see 
the  work  so  well  started  in  Peel,  launched  and  grow- 
ing in  every  county  in  the  Province. 

COMMUNITY  SINGING  IN  THE  WEST 

T^VERYONE  believes  in  community  singing,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  common  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  get 
it  started.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
Manitoba,  however.  Community  singing  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Annual  Convention  of  Women's  Institutes 
and  at  the  Manitoba  Farm  Congress  last  February,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  twenty  minutes'  sing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  promoted  a  general  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  good-will.  During  June,  twelve 
District  Conventions  for  the  Women's  Institutes  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  and  community 
singing  was  a  feature  at  all  of  them.  The  leaders 
were  usually  local  singers.  Song  sheets  were  provided 
by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Sometimes  the  leader  divided  the  audience 
into  two  or  three  groups  and  one  competed  against  the 
other  to  the  amusement  of  everyone;  On  one  occasion 
a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  rounds  were  introduced  and 
were  most  successful. 

It  shouldn't  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  wave  of  com- 
munity singing  started  in  other  Provinces,  and  in- 
cidentally to  sweep  away  a  lot  of  undesirable  feelings 
that  people  simply  can't  contain  when  they  open  their 
lungs  and  lift  their  voices  and  let  themselves  go  with 
the  spirit  of  the  kind  of  song  that  would  have  a  place 
in  any  well-planned  community  singing. 

WHERE   THE  APPLE   GROWS 

'HPHE  outlook  for  a  good  apple  crop  in  Canada  this 
year  is  not  as  promising  as  it  was  during  the 
blossoming  period.  The  country  was  covered  with 
bloom  on  nearly  all  trees  in  every  province.  But  the 
hot  weather  started  about  this  time  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  extremely  hot  during  the  whole  month  of 
June,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  blossoms  fell  and  the 
fruit  that  has  formed  has  dropped  considerably.  In  a 
recent  report  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture it  is  stated  that  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec 
a  great  many  trees  which  blossomed  heavily  and  gave 
every  indication  of  a  crop  of  fruit  have  since  died. 
This  condition  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  severe  winter 
of  1917-18.  In  a  great  many  orchards  also  the  dam- 
age that  was  done  during  that  severe  winter  is  now 
being  noticed. more  than  it  was  last  year.  In  Nova 
Scotia  there  has  been  damage  done  by  apple  scab 
and  insects.  Throughout  Ontario,  especially  in  that 
district  east  of  Toronto,  the  apple  scab  is  bad  or  has 
been  bad  on  the  foliage.  Just  to  what  extent  the  fruit 
will  be  affected  is  not  yet  certain,  although  recent 
weather  conditions  will  likely  offset  the  menace. 

The  outlcok  in  N.S.  is  for  from  nine  hundred  thous- 
and to  one  million  barrels  of  apples.  The  Baldwin, 
King,  Gano,  Ben  Davis  and  early  varieties  are  a  good 
crop.  The  Gravenstein  and  Stark  are  only  fair,  while 
the  Blenheim,  Greening  and  the  Ribston  are  light. 
Spraying  has  been  very  thorough  and  while  scab  has 
appeared  on  the  leaves  it  has  not  affected  the  fruit  to 
any  extent. 

In  New  Brunswick  they  have  apparently  a  very  good 
outlook  for  fruit.  Duchess,  Bishop  Pippin,  Golden 
Russet,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Dudley  are  a  full  crop. 
Wealthy  and  Mcintosh  will  be  60  per  cent.,  while  most 
of  the  other  varieties  are  light. 

In  Quebec  the  Snow  apple  and  the  Mcintosh  will  be 
about  75  per  cent,  crop,  while  the  Duchess,  Alexander, 
Wealthy,  St.  Lawrence  and  Russets  will  be  low,  being 
estimated  at  about  25  per  cent.  Taking  it  all  through 
the  outlook  for  apples  in  Quebec  this  year  is  not  good. 
Winter  killing  has  been  noticed  in  this  province  to  an 
unusual  extent. 

Ontario  has  a  very  checkered  report  about  apples. 
East  of  Toronto  the  Northern  Spy  seems  to  give  the 
best  promise  for  a  crop  of  apples,  while  the  other 
varieties  have  suffered  in  the  June  drop.  The  Tren- 
ton district  reports  that  the  total  crop  will  be  about 
20  per  cent,  more  than  1918,  but  other  districts  say 
that  the  crop  will  not  be  over  a  40  per  cent,  average. 
Prospects  in  Western  Ontario  have  decreased  consider- 
ably during  June.  Spy  and  Baldwins  seem  to  be  a  full 
crop,  with  Greening  30  per  cent,  and  other  varieties 
fair. 

In  the  Georgian  Bay  District  the  promise  is  for  a 
little  better  crop  than  we  had  last  year,  although  the 
Baldwins  are  down  below  their  last  year's  record. 
Altogether  Ontario  is  not  likely  to  have  a  very  large 
crop  of  apples. 

In  British  Columbia  the  output  from  the  Okanagan 
Valley  this  year  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1918  by 


25  per  cent.  Vancouver  Island  also  has  a  very  good 
crop.  Reports  from  the  other  parts  of  the  province  are 
equally  as  good  and  it  is  likely  that  this  province  will 
have  better  than  an  average  crop  of  good  apples. 
Their  principal  apples  are  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Mc- 
intosh, Newton  Pippin,  King,  Wagener,  Ontario,  Cox's 
Orange  and  Spitzenberg. 

As  the  demand  for  fruit  will  likely  increase  this 
year  over  the  past  few  years  owing  to  the  war  being 
ended,  it  is  likely  that  the  fruit  association  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  taking  up  their  business  again  in 
an  aggressive  manner.  Many  of  these  associations 
are  already  getting  busy  in  the  matter  of  looking  up 
sales  and  in  the  securing  of  cooperage  stock.  Any 
new  barrels  that  are  made  will  be  made  according  to 
the  new  standard,  but  the  old  barrels  that  are  already 
made  can  be  used  and  shipped  if  so  stated  on  the 
label.  It  might  be  well  for  the  fruit  association  to 
get  together  to  start  an  advertising  campaign  for  the 
using  of  apples  and  of  apple  products.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  we  have  not  had  any  really  good 
apple  crops  since  the  war  began. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

WHICH  way  is  the  cat  going  to  jump? 

FLAX  outlook  in  Canada  continues  to  be  bright. 

KEEP  your  pocket  open  for  the  farm  boys'  memorial 
hall! 

SOME  others  could  be  spared  easier  than  Sir  Thomas 
White. 

DEAN    CURTISS   of  Ames   was   judge   of   horses   in 
Calgary. 

OUR  crop   reporting   system   is  too   slow   during  the 
critical  days. 

THE  old-time  garden  party  has  resumed  with  every 
indication  of  popularity. 

STRAW  is  going  to  be  short  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  conserve  feed. 

FARMERS  must  get  together  and  vote  together  or 
forever  keep  quiet,  about  politics. 

ALL  YOU  need  do  to  prevent  a  lineman  disfiguring 
your  shade  trees  is  to  order  him  off. 

NO  company  has  the  right  to  damage  the  shade  trees 
on   your  frontage   without  your   consent. 

THRIFT  could  be  practised  in  public  offices  by  cut- 
ting out  some  over-officered  departments. 

THE  militarist  class  will  have  to  get  out  of  Japan  or 
Japan  will  soon  be  as  isolated  as  Germany. 

LIVESTOCK  breeders  in  Western  Canada  are  get- 
ting into  the  shows  with  some  classy  animals. 

DAYLIGHT  saving  will  likely  expire  with  this  year. 
It  never  had  an  atom  of  reason  for  its  enactment. 

EVERY  farmer  is  saying  that  the  cattle  business  is  a 
pure  gamble  now.     Nevertheless  the  world  wants  beef. 

NEVER  were  good  roads  more  needed  than  they  are 
to-day.  It  is  time  our  barbaric  bumps  and  mud  were 
conquered. 

IT  MAY  take  hard  times  to  bring  the  striking  world 
back  to  its  senses.  At  that  time  agriculture  is  the 
surest  job. 

WHITE  books  and  other  colored  tell-tale  stories  of 
war  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  to  show  the  evils 
cf  real  war. 

IN  THE  coming  referendum  on  the  liquor  question, 
every  voter  will  use  his  best  judgment  by  voting  no 
to  every  question. 

SEE  that  your  thresher  runs  at  an  even  speed  when  he 
does  your  work.  Grain  goes  into  the  stock  when  the 
machine  slows  up. 

MANNING  DOHERTY  has  been  nominated  as  a 
farmers'  candidate  in  Peel  County.  He  will  make  an 
ideal  farm  representative. 

ST.  THOMAS  set  the  fashion  in  Sunday  School  pic- 
nics where  all  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  played  together. 

DR.  ROSS,  the  Canadian  trade  representative  in 
China,  savs  Chinese  women's  clothes  never  change 
fashion.     What  a  happy  place  for  men! 

UMBRELLAS  are  shut  up  most  of  the  time.  Never- 
theless they,  can  open  up  when  needed  and  in  that  re- 
spect, the  Fairs'  Association  chose  suitable  gifts  for 
the  O.  A.  C.  men. 
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The  FIELDS  of  FODDER 


THE  sun  that  had  ripened  the  year's  harvest  and 
left  the  countryside  bristling  with  yellow  stubble 
and  rusty  corn  shocks,  had  gone  down  like  a 
satisfied  worker  slipping  off  to  rest.  From  the  east 
to  the  west,  barns  were  filled,  trees  in  apple  orchards 
bent  to  the  ground,  cattle  sleek  and  fat  drowsed  deep 
in  the  second  growth  clover,  a  faint  white  mist  rose 
from  plowed  fields  like  the  incense  of  a  thank  offering, 
and  a  little  new  moon  with  a  hint  of  frost  in  it  looked 
out  from  over  the  woods. 

It  was  a  season  for  thanksgiving.  The  fields  had 
yielded  their  increase  abundantly,  flocks  and  herds  had 
prospered,  and  the  people  said  it  had  been  a  good 
year.  But  they  said  it  with  guarded  enthusiasm  for 
they  were  weary  with  their  labors,  and  worn  with 
anxiety  over  the  possibilities  of  blight  and  drought 
and  untimely  frosts  and  unfavorable  markets.  They 
had  had  bad  years  before  and  there  would  be  other  bad 
years  to  come  with  the  good  ones.  Yet  they  were  not 
unmindful  of  their  blessings,  and  a  lazy  spirit  of  con- 
tentment brooded  over  the  land.  .  .  .  But  there  were 
only  one  man  and  one  woman  in  that  whole  country- 
side who  looked  out  from  their  window  after  the 
lights  were  out  and  saw  the  moon. 

They  also  had  worked  and  worried  and  taken  the 
year's  risks,  but  it  didn't  make  all  their  life — that  was 
the  difference.  The  reason  had  begun  a  long  time 
back.  The  man  had  had  a  gifted  father — a  man  not 
heard  of  much  in  a  public  way,  perhaps  not  even 
outstandingly  successful  in  his  own  business,  but  who 
did  not  fail  as  a  father,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tests  life  puts  to  a  man.  They  had  worked  together, 
the  boy  and  his  father,  to  make  a  living  from  a  farm 
that  was  not  naturally  an  Eden,  but  they  could  always 
find  time  to  see  how  the  blue-flecked  eggs  in  a  robin's 
nest  were  faring  or  to  carefully  carry  home  a 
chrysalis  sealed  to  a  twig  and  watch  the  delicate  gold 
specked  thing  unfold  to  let  out  a  great  sleepy  butter- 
fly, and  the  father  thought  it  quite  as  wonderful  as 
the  boy  did.  And  once,  right  in  corn-planting  time,  a 
circus  came  to  the  town  ten  miles  away.  A  rainy  spring- 
had  made  them  a  little  late  with  the  corn  planting,  but 
they  went  to  the  circus,  the  whole  family,  though  the 
neighbors  said  that  farmers  who  did  such  things 
couldn't  expect  to  get  along.  To  the  boy,  however, 
it  was  no  hardship  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  or  to  work 
a  little  harder  to  make  up  for  the  holidays,  because  he 
was  thinking  all  the  time  about  the  parade  of  great 
honest  elephants  padding  along,  and  the  camel  that 
wobbled  as  no  animal  without  a  hump  could  possibly 
do,  and  the  cage  of  monkeys  always  hatching  up  some 
new  impudence,  and  then  the  pageant  in  the  ring  with 
the  Crusaders  marching  to  an  orchestra  of  harps  and 
cymbals  and  later  the  clowns  and  the  bands  and  the 
galloping  white  horses  with  scarlet  clad  riders  who 
seemed  to  float  on  the  air.  It  left  a  series  of  memory 
movies  to  last  a  long  time.  The  boy  never  thought  of 
the  monotony  of  corn-planting  after  that  because  he 
had  something  else  more  interesting  to  think  about. 

THE  girl  he  married  didn't  know  the  country  very 
well.  She  had  lived  in  a  city  and  people  said  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  either  the  farm  work  or 
the  farm  loneliness,  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  be 
afraid  of  either.  It  was  great  to  tramp  through  the 
woods  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  see,  actually  living 
and  growing,  the  things  she  had  studied  as  abstract 
phenomena  in  biology  and  nature  study  classes— better 
Still  to  hear  their  interpretation  from  the  man  who  had 
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grown  up  with  them  and  thought  of  them  not  as 
specimens,  but  as  some  of  the  wonders  in  the  plan  of 
the  Creator.  It  was  good  too  to  be  away  from  the 
constant  noise  of  trolley  wires  and  hurrying  feet  and 
motors  and  to  let  the  quiet  of  the  fields  and  woods 
seep  into  a  system  of  tired  nerves  that  had  uncon- 
sciously formed  the  habit  of  keeping  strung  up. 
Everyone  else  in  the  country  of  course  had  the  same 
fields  and  woods  around  them,  but  they  seldom  went 
near  them  for  the  purpose  of  resting — a  field  was 
rather  something  associated  with  aching  backs  and 
tired  feet — a  stretch  of  ground  growing  fodder  for 
cattle — and  a  farm  was  all  fields. 

The  girl  had  had  a  rather  thorough  education  and 
a  pretty  full  social  life,  but  she  had  never  really  learn- 
ed to  play.  That  was  another  thing  the  man  taught  her. 
There  was  a  pond  on  the  farm  with  a  bottom  as 
smooth  and  sandy  as  an  ocean  bathing  beach,  and 
oh,  the  neighbors  thought  they  were  queer  when  they 
went  swimming  in  it.  It  was  about  as  strange  that 
they  should  go  out  on  a  winter  night  and  toboggan 
down  their  own  hills,  or  that  they  should  take  the 
trouble  to  get  the  young  people  together  at  a  corn- 
roast  in  the  fall.  For  some  people  didn't  see  any  sense 
in  these  things;  they  thought  they  were  not  for 
farmers;  people  who  worked  on  the  land  were  tired 
enough  when  night  came  to  go  to  bed.  So  they  worked 
from  dawn  to  twilight  and  when  evening  came  and 
brought  the  family  together  they  had  that  feeling  of 
indifferent  tiredness  equalled  only  when  people  are 
very  sleepy  or  seasick,  when  a  rose  might  as  well  be 
a  cabbage,  a  baby  is  an  "encumbrance"  that  has  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  there  isn't  much  romance  in  living. 

/'^VTHER  results,  perhaps  no  worse,  but  more  tragic, 
^^  happened  in  odd  cases.  There  was  the  man  who 
bought  a  farm  with  a  heavy  mortgage  and  set  a  high 
objective  to  be  paid  off  in  five  years.  The  children 
were  put  to  work  from  the  time  they  could  weed  a  row 
of  onions;  the  spring  after  the  baby  was  born  the. 
mother  drove  the  harrows  for  all  the  seeding.  They 
kept  it  up  for  five  years  and  paid  the  amount  sweep- 
ingly,  but  the  mother  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  about 
the  time  the  last  payment  was  made,  with  her  health 
permanently  broken  and  the  children  were  beginning 
to  leave  home  as  fast  as  they  were  old  enough  to  get 
away.  There  was  another  home  where  the  measles 
made  a  visit  one  spring,  and  the  oldest  daughter,  an  in- 
dispensable help  in  the  house,  didn't  recover  very 
quickly.  The  work  was  pressing,  and  she  was  still 
able  to  help  a  good  deal,  so  they  kept  planning  to  send 
her  away  for  a  rest  in  the  fall.  They  did  send  her 
away  in  the  fall,  to  a  sanitarium,  and  the  next  year 
they  lost  her  altogether. 

The  man  and  woman  who  looked  beyond  their  corn 
fields  were  also  busy;  they  also  had  the  problem  of 
crops  to  harvest  and  payments  to  meet,  but  they 
reasoned  that  just  crops  and  cattle  alone  did  not  make 
a  worthy  life-time  contribution  to  th->  world.  They  had 
tned  to  do  what  they  could  in  their  own  way.  If  they 
believed  a  thing  to  be  good  they  tried  to  see  that  the  r 
neighbors  also  had  the  benefit  of  it,  like  reserving 
their  pond  for  a  community  swimming  pool  and  bring- 
ing a  library  to  the  school  and  getting  everyone,  when 
the  long  evenings  set  in  in  the  fall,  to  come  and  sing 
in  their  parlor  and  play  games  in  their  kitchen.  Those 
were  things  anyone  could  do,  they  said,  but  there  were 
their  children! 


f\F  course  children  aren't  always  an  all-satisfying 
^^  contribution  to  the  world  either;  we  have  known 
whole  families  to  go  out  from  a  home  and  the  world 
to  be  no  better  for  it.  But  it  was  different  here  be- 
cause they  had  felt  from  the  beginning,  that  however 
the  farm  failed  or  flourished,  the  family  must' grow 
up  as  fine  and  strong  and  happy  and  useful  as  God 
meant  them  to  be.  It  cost  a  lot  of  care  and  thought  and 
minor  sacrifices  and  some  money  to  bring  up  a 
family  like  that,  but  it  was  an  investment  that  paid 
bigger  dividends  of  gratification  than  the  interest  on 
their  neighbors'  bank  accounts,  and  as  they  grew  up 
and  began  to  prove  themselves  the  father  and  mother 
knew  they  would  be  a  worthy  heritage  to  leave  in  the 
world  when  they  themselves  went  out. 

There  was  Jim  who  would  be  a  farmer,  because  he 
had  inherited  his  father's  love  of  the  land,  not  because 
there  was  no  way  out  of  farming.  He  had  gone  away 
to  High  School  the  same  as  the  other  boys  and  among 
his  plans  for  the  years  ahead  was  the  opening  of  a 
community  High  School  in  his  own  district  that  every 
farm  boy  might  have  the  same  chance.  There  was 
Joe  who  had  bound  up  a  lamb's  broken  leg  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  old.  Joe  was  a  doctor  now 
working  miracles  of  healing — not  in  a  city  hospital, 
but  in  a  country  practice  where  they  needed  him  per- 
haps more — -getting  out  of  bed  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  taking  long  drives  over  bad  roads  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  preaching  health  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, scolding  people  when  they  needed  it,  giving  his 
services  whether  they  could  be  paid  for  or  not,  and 
incidentally  working  with  Jim  and  stirring  up  every- 
one else  he  could,  to  get  free  community  hospitals  in 
the  country.  Then  there  was  Mary.  They  had  almost 
hoped  she  would  stay  at  home  with  them,  but  it  seem- 
ed rather  selfish  when  other  people  needed  her  so 
much,  for  Mary  was  one  of  the  women  especially  gifted 
to  minister  to  others,  a  trained  nurse  who  stayed  on 
duty  after  her  hours  were  up,  whose  heart  as  well  as 
her  hands  found  a  way  to  heal  people's  troubles,  a  rare 
treasure  of  resourcefulness  in  a  crisis,  but  just  a' 
girl  at  home.  For  however  other  things  might  claim 
her,  she  still  belonged  there,  and  when  the  life  of  the 
town  was  gayest,  the  sight  of  a  bunch  of  pussy  willows 
in  a  blue  jug  in  a  florist's  window  would  send  her 
hurrying  back  with  the  old  tumultuous  longing  for 
home. 

Her  mother  was  never  surprised,  she  had  been  like 
that  herself.  From  the  time  they  came  to  the  farm 
they  had  made  a  custom  of  taking  a  trip  away  some- 
where every  year,  and  wherever  they  went  something 
always  reminded  them  of  home — the  smell  of  a  box  of 
apples  just  opened  in  an  Italian's  fruit  store,  a  bird 
singing  in  a  park,  the  peculiar  blue  of  the  sky  over 
a  house-roof  as  their  boat  went  past  a  farm  island, 
and  they  always  said,  "It  will  be  like  that  when  we 
get  home."  Seeing  beyond  their  own  cornfields  made 
them  like  their  own  cornfields  better,  but  it  also  made 
them  say  sometimes,  "It's  a  great  old  world1 — a  friend- 
ly sort  of  a  place  when  you  get  acquainted  with  it. 
And  the  people  we  might  have  criticized  before  we 
knew  them  are  very  human  people  after  all.  Per- 
haps we've  been  a  little  too  critical  even  with  our 
friends."  And  they  would  go  back  home  and  be  bet- 
ter neighbors  than  ever. 
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VOTING  $10,000,000  A  MINUTE 

The  Last  Hours  of  the  Session  and  Some  of  the  Union  Governments  Doings 

BY  T.  M.  FRASER 


PARLIAMENT  was  far  from  idle  during  the  four 
and  a  half  months  of  the  session  which  has  just 
ended,  as  may  be  judged  from  a  glance  at  the 
legislation  which  has  been  put  through.  It  is  true 
that,  when  it  was  summoned,  the  ministry  was  scarcely 
ready  for  it.  The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  simply 
piled  up  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  problems  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  Premier  was  absent;  and  there  was 
some  division  of  opinion  and  darkening  of  counsel 
among  those  who  were  left  to  carry  on.  The  soldiers 
were  coming  back  in  ever  increasing  bodies;  and  they 
provided  the  first  and  most  pressing  of  the  many 
problems. 

What  has  been  done  with  direct  or  indirect  reference 
to  the  returned  men  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  and  of  the  House.  The 
spirit  shown  was  always  the  same;  everything  in  the 
power  of  the  country  must  be  done  for  the  veterans. 
The  Acts  for  the  Loan  of  25  Millions  for  Housing;  the 
Increases  in  Pensions;  the  Soldier  Land  Settlement 
Act;  the  Ten  Millions  for  Technical  Education— even 
the  changes  in  tariff,  had  the  soldier  mainly  in  mind. 

Other  Acts  passed  of  primary  importance  were 
those  for  Federal  Aid  to  Highways;  for  a  Department 
of  Public  Health;  for  a  Court  of  Commerce  and  the 
Restraining  of  Combines;  for  the  Creation  of  an  Air 
Roard;  the  New  Immigration  Act;  the  Amendment  to 
the  Criminal  Code  on  the  Matter  of  Sedition ;  the  Pro- 
hibition Act;  the  Militia  Act  Amendment;  the  By- 
Elections  Act;  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Code 
Elections  Act;  the  Naturalization  Act;  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
session  was  the  appointment  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  to  inquire  into  this 
troublesome  and  important  question. 
Action  was  taken  rather  late  in  the  session. 
The  chief  criticism  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  that  it  is  inclined  to  do  most  things . 
a  little  late.  The  Committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Nicholson 
(Algoma).  Stevens,  Reid  (Mackenzie), 
Douglas  (Strathcona),  Davis,  Hocken, 
Sutherland,  Fielding,  Davidson,  Nesbitt, 
McCoig,  Sinclair  (P.  E.  I.),  Devlin,  Vien 
and  Euler,  and  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  prices  charged  in  Canada  for  food- 
stuffs, clothing,  fuel  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  and  as  to  the  rates  of  profits  made 
thereon  by  dealers  and  others  concerned 
in  their  production,  distribution  and  sale; 
also  as  to  rentals  in  industrial  centres  and 
returns  on  capital  invested  therein.  It 
was  given  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records.  Its  first  session  was 
on  June  5th,  and  it  sat  almost  continuously 
for  nearly  a  month. 

The  time  at  their  disposal  did  not  enable 
them  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  rentals 
at  all. 

It  did  not  find  any  great  evidence  of 
profiteering,  although  there  were  occa- 
sionally evidences  of  inflation  in  prices,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  the  margin  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  not  excessive.  The  basis 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  the 
high  price  of  wheat.  Individual  cases  of 
profiteering  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court 
of  Commerce,  which  was  established  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  possible  advantages  of  co- 
operative buying  and  distributing. 

Another  important  Committee  was  that 
on  scientific  research,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  give  substantial 
aid.  It  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
central  institute  at  Ottawa,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington;  and  will  continue  its 
labors  during  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Our    Ottawa    Representative. 

"the  lid  was  off"  so  far  as  criticism  and  freedom  of 
action  went.  And  there  was  no  lack  of  criticism.  It 
came  from  both  the  front  and  the  rear;  and  although 
the  general  aspect  of  the  Government  is  Conservative, 
the  most  of  the  trouble  did  not  come  from  former 
Liberals  in  its  ranks.  There  is  a  very  aggressive  Tory 
element  to  the  right  of  the  speaker,  led  by  Col.  Currie, 
which  does  not  recognize  that  union  was  ever  con- 
summated; and  never  spares  the  susceptibilities  of 
former  Liberals  when  it  is  in  action.  Then  there  is  Sir 
Sam  Hughes,  who  sits  on  thi  Government  side  and 
votes  with  it,  but  who  has  some  pet  enemies  in  the 
Government  whom  he  delights  to  snipe  at. 

It  is  a  troublesome  following  for  any  leader;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Sir  Thomas  White  has  handled 
it  well  this  session.  He  has  been  courteous  throughout 
and  ha?  made  many  friends  on  the  other  siae  of  the 
House;  while  he  has  held  the  party  and  the  Cabinet 
well  together.  The  only  break  was  the  resignation  of 
Crerar,  and  this  was  no  great  loss  to  the  Government, 
as  it  simply  cleared  things  up  and  let  the  Government 
know  where  it  stood. 

When  he  left  the  Government  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  wholesale  desertion  of  the  Western 
members;  but  for  various  reasons,  the  number  of  bolt- 
ers dwindled  down  from  day  to  day  until  it  reached 
barely  a  dozen  when  the  vote  on  the  budget  was  taken. 
Those  who  remained  with  the  Government  showed  a 
good  deal  of  independence;  and  the  effect  of  their 
action  may  be  for  good.  It  certainly  required  more 
courage  for  them  to  remain  than  to  go.  Whatever 
action  they  took,  they  would  be  safe  for  the  life  of  this 
Parliament;  while  by  remaining  they  took  their  politi- 


Unioii  Government  Had  Its  Snipers 

From  a  political  viewpoint  the  session 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  for  many 
years.  Union  Government  was  seen  on  trial 
under    other    than    war    conditions,    when 


Speakin'  of  Berries 

By  ARK 


I 


SAW  a  car  pull  up  and  stop  outside  the  grocery  store,  a 
powdered  prune  hopped  off  the  bus  and  opened  up  the  door. 
A  dame  with  airs  and  face  serene  pranced  out  upon  the  street, 
she  was  from  feet  unto  her  lid  a  person  powerful  sweet. 

She  waltzed  into  the  grocer's  shop  and  camped  upon  a  stool 
—the  clerk  hee-hawed  and  rushed  about  just  like  a  barnyard 
mule. 

She  wanted  berries  for  to  stow  into  a  can  away — the  clerk 
looked  wise  and  lisped  a  speel  "They're  30  cents  to-day."  That 
didn't  fizz  on  her  a  bit,  for  price  she'd  no  regard,  you'd  think  she 
had  a  private  mint  stuck  in  her  own  back  yard. 

I  stopped  and  reckoned  for  a  spell  just  what  those  berries 
cost,  and  figures  grew,  by  heck,  they  did,  till  I  was  most  all  lost. 

The  30  cents  she  paid  per  box  was  just  a  startin'  spot,  and 
heaped  upon  %vas  extras  strewed  most  over  all  the  lot.  Why  that 
there  car  she  rolled  past  in  would  make  'em  34,  and  that  there 
deliveried  driver  would  raise  the  thing  some  more.  And  like  as  not 
she  had  at  home  a  woman  for  to  stew,  and,  tend  a  dozen  other 
thing*  this  damsel  wouldn't  do.  No  doubt  she'd  take  them  berries 
and  sort  and  pick  'em  o'er,  and  can  'em  gainst  the  days  to  come 
v)hen  winds  will  tear  and  roar. 

And  then  I  turned  back  30  years  to  days,  what's  gone  and 
went,  when  berries  didn't  cost  us  folks,  no  hardly  one  red  cent. 
When  this  here  time  come  round  we  went  armed  with  an  old  tin 
pail,  and  hung  our  lunch  'till  dinner  time  upon  a  hickory  rail. 
We  sometimes  ran  across  a  snake  or  else  a  nest  of  bees,  or  Per- 
kins' bull  would  make  us  roost  well  up  upon  the  trees. 

But  they  weren't  no  busses  in  them  days,  no  drivers  all 
fussed  up,  but  just  an  old  tin  pail  or  two.  sometimes  an  old  tin 
cup. 

P'rhaps  my  taste  aint  quite  so  keen  as  what  it  used  to  be, 
when  I  would  hang  my  smock  and  stuff  upon  a  friendly  tree,  but 
berries  what  they  order  now  seem  kind  of  strange  and  mean,  no 
matter  if  they  hobnob  with  ten  pints  of  gasoline. 

No  doubt  some  day  if  I  get  rich  I'll  change  my  mind  a  bit, 
and  have  a  peak-cap  chauffeur  upon  my  bus  to  sit,  and  toss  my 
orders  to  and  fro  and  have  folks  jump  and  bob,  and  be  a  reg'lar 
'ristocrat  and  someiohdt  of  a  snob. 

Bat  all  the  same  I  can't  just  yet  drive  all  my  old  thoughts 
hence,  of  the  days  uJhen  we  picked  berries  'longside  the  old  rail 
fence. 


cal  future  in  their  hands,  and  will  have  to  go  and  fight 
the  matter  out  with  an  unfriendly  electorate.  As  the 
details  of  the  various  caucuses  come  out,  it  would 
appear  that  they  got  about  as  much  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  tariff  as  they  had  agreed  would  be  satis- 
factory. The  complete  removal  of  the  duty  on  agri- 
cultural implements  would  have  been  an  action  that 
would  have  held  them  all  together,  even  if  the  total 
reduction  on  the  tariff  had  been  a  couple  of  millions 
less  than  it  was;  and  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  the  Government  did  not  take 
this  course. 

With  the  decision  to  form  a  permanent  Unionist 
party,  the  necessity  for  tariff  revision  is  apparent  if 
the  Government  is  to  hold  together;  and  this  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
There  will  be  a  Cabinet  reorganization  almost  imme- 
diately; as  it  seems  probable  that  both  Maclean  and 
Carvell  will  very  soon  consider  that  their  contract 
has  expired.  If  the  Premier  can  effect  this  by  making 
a  Cabinet  that  is  completely  representative  of  both 
parties,  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis;  there  is  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  union;  otherwise,  it  will  hardly  live 
through  another  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Farce  of  the  Last  Hour 

The  closing  hours  of  the  Session  of  Parliament 
were  more  amusing  than  impressive.  The  greater 
part  of  the  last  day  was  spent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  discussion  on  the  By-elections  Act.  As  it  was 
well  known  that  the  Opposition  had  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Government  on  the  matter, 
and  was  prepared  to  pass  such  an  act,  the 
speechifying  and  wrangling  seemed  a 
waste  of  time,  particularly  as  it  was  Satur- 
day, and  there  had  been  every  hope  that 
the  session  would  end  with  the  week.  But 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  the  member  to  get 
his  "stand"  embalmed  in  Hansard,  what- 
ever his  real  attitude  may  have  been. 
Meanwhile,  the  Senate,  having  finished  up 
all  the  business  before  it,  waited  patiently 
at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  for  the 
Commons  to  send  it  more  grist  for  its  mill. 
Finally,  becoming  impatient,  it  adjourned 
in  the  afternoon. 

At  length  the  House  had  finished  every- 
thing before  it  except  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lions of  supplementary  estimates;  and  then 
began  a  race  against  time.  It  was  draw- 
ing on  to  twelve  o'clock.  There  has  been 
much  deliberation  and  discussion  in  Par- 
liament over  the  advantages  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  others;  but  Parliament  has 
had  no  such  privilege  for  itself.  The  House 
has  sat  morning,  afternoon,  and  far  into 
the  night;  but  it  has  to  obey  the  fourth 
commandment;  and  the  Sabbath  day  was 
rapidly  approaching. 

During  the  earlier  day  of  the  session, 
the  House  has  listened  with  weariness  to 
interminable  discussion  over  some  trifling 
appropriation  for  which  a  member  was 
pleading;  now  they  were  to  see  millions 
go  through  without  a  word.  At  about 
twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  the  Minister 
of  Railways  arose  casually  as  though  some- 
thing had  just  occurred  to  him  which 
woufd  be  as  well  to  mention.  He  wanted 
about  eighty  million  dollars  for  his  de- 
partment; and  he  then  proceeded  to  read 
out  such  a  list  of  deficits  and  requirements 
that  the  Opposition  was  almost  paralyzed, 
and  gazed  with  open  mouths  and  bulging 
eyes,  but  speechless.  The  total  sum  we 
shall  have  to  pay  for  the  proud  privilege 
of  Government  owned  railways  will  be 
about  twenty-eight  million  dollars.  This 
does  not  cover  everything.  There  may  be 
a  few  obscure  millions  to  be  mentioned 
later  for  some  unforeseen  contingency. 
For  example,  the  Government  may  decide 
on  another  alias  for  the  system.  If  it  did 
that  would  make  the  fifth  time  the  old 
Continued  on  page  22 
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Put  Out  Farm  Fires  Before  They  Start 


Take 


A  RE  Canadian  farmers  care- 
^*  less  in  the  matter  of  fires? 
Are  we  losing  farm  buildings, 
livestock,  and  crops  because  we 
are  paying  little  attention  to 
fire  prevention?  Statistics  re- 
garding the  cause  of  fires  show 
that  we  are  the  most  careless 
people  on  earth.  We  toil  un- 
ceasingly to  acquire  comfort- 
able and  attractive  homes,  and 
yet  two  out  of  every  three  fires 
that  occur  are  in  the  homes  of 
the  people;  and  worse  still,  is 
the  amazing  fact  that  eight  out 
of  every  ten  of  all  fires  that 
occur  are  preventable. ' 

The  fire  waste  in  one  province,  Ontario,  alone  for 
three  years  figures  out  at: 

1916 $16,520,206  caused  by  10,279  fires. 

1917 $10,365,539  caused  by     9,681  fires 

1918 $14,856,329  caused  by     9,588  fires 

This  means  a  tax  of  $6  per  capita  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child   in  that  province.     In  normal  times 
the    fire    waste    in    five    of    the    princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe  was  33  cents  per 
capita. 

Ontario  Barn  Fires— $91,000  a  Month 

During  1918  there  were  836  barns 
burned  in  Ontario,  causing  a  loss  of  $1,- 
093,931.  The  buildings  destroyed  were 
valued  at  $677,096  and  their  contents  at 
$416,835. 

The  farmers  were  reimbursed  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  the  extent  of 
$640,814,  and  were  burdened  with  a  direct 
loss  of  $453,117  as  a  result  of  these  barn 
fires,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  fires 
which  occurred  in  dwellings. 

Many  have  the  false  idea  that  it  is  the 
insurance  companies  that  pay  this  colos- 
sal tax.  The  insurance  companies  collect 
the  premiums  and  distribute  them  as  fire 
losses.  The  greater  the  fire  loss  the  more 
they  must  collect.  If  they  collected  less  than  they  pay 
out  they  would  soon  be  bankrupt. 

The  greater  the  fire  loss  the  more  the  people  are 
assessed  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  less  they  have  to  spend 
for  other  things. 

In  addition  to  having  chemical  fire  extinguishers  in 
the  dwelling  and  farm  buildings,  it  is  well  to  have  fire 
buckets  filled  with  water  located  in  convenient  places. 
Bi-carbo7!ate  of  soda  is  a  fire  killer.  For  effective 
work  put  V2  to  %  lb.  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  of  water  in  the  fire  pails. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  gasoline  and  other  fuels 
that  are  dangerous  because  of  their  ready  inflamma- 
bility, there  is  each  year  an  increasing  number  of 
accidents  and  fires  that  cause  loss  of  life  and  great 
damage  to  property. 

Causes  of  Fire 

The  main  sources  of  fires  are  from  gasoline,  electric 
wiring,  dust  explosions,  .  spontaneous  combustion, 
steam  threshers,  railroads,  stoves,  chimneys,  accu- 
mulation of  waste,  coal  oil,  lightning,  lanterns,  smok- 
ing, loose  matches,  etc. 

The  rules  that  make  for  safety  in  all  cases  should  be 
rigidly  observed  by  farmers  and  the  majority  of  our 
fire  losses  will  be  prevented.  For  the  great  percentage 
of  our  fires  are  classed  as  preventable.  Even 
the  fact  is  quoted  that  more  than  four  times 
as  many  people  are  burned  to  death  every 
'  year  in  Canada  as  are  killed  on  steam  or 
electric  railways.  Let  us  look  at  the  several 
sources  of  fire  and  see  how  we  can  observe 
better  habits  in  preventing  fires. 

Matches  and  Lanterns 

Do  not  allow  smoking  in  your  barns.  Loose 
matches  should  never  be  carried  in  a  man's 
pocket.  Children  should  be  taught  to  leave 
matches  alone  and  the  containers  put  where 
they  can  not  get  them. 

If  near  a  railroad  the  buildings  should  be 
covered  with  metal  or  other  non-inflammable 
roofing,  and  no  doors  or  windows  should  be 
left  open  where  sparks  might  blow  in. 

A  furrow  or  two  of  turned  land  next  to  the 
railway  right-of-way  will  save  pasture,  hay, 
and  green- crops  from  destruction  by  fire. 


By  GEORGE  F.  LEWIS 

Brush  or  rubbish  should  not  be  burned  within  200 

feet  of  the  barn,  and  never  when  there  is  a  high  wind. 

•  Many  farmers  pour  water  over  the  coals  before  they 

feel  safe  in  going  to  bed.     But  starting  brush  fires  in 

hot  weather  should  not  be  done  at  all. 

Handling  of  Gasoline 

Now  that  gasoline  and  oils  of  all  kinds  are  used  so 
extensively  by  farmers,  additional  cautions  have  to  be 
observed. 

In  gasoline  lighting  and  cooking  systems  there  are 
many  hazards  that  can  be  introduced  by  faulty  design 
and  construction  of  apparatus.  Among  these  are  cor- 
rodible  material,  improperly  made  joints,  and  valves 
of  poor  design. 

Many  fires  originate  from  the  cleaning  of  silks  with 
gasoline,  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  silk  generating 
static  electricity,  and  produces  a  spark  that  ignites 
the  vapor. 

Gasoline  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  consequently  it 
will  float  near  the  ground  and  may  carry 
30  feet,  or  more,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  ignite. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  has  substantial- 
ly the  power  equal  to  83  to  88  2-3  pounds 
of  dynamite.  Gasoline  will  give  off  130 
times  its  bulk  in  vapor;  and  when  vapor- 
ized will  convert  1.560  times  its  volume 
of  air  into  an  explosion  mixture,  which 
will  ignite  from  a  flame  or  spark. 

Five  gallons  of  gasoline  will  generate 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  or  enough  to  fill 
a  room  20  x  40  feet  and   10  feet  high. 
When  ignited  it  immediately  expands  to 
4,000  times  that  space. 
.    Automobiles,  gas  engines  and  tractors 
should  be   kept  in   isolated  buildings   as 
far  from  the  barn  as  possible.     The  num- 
ber of  automobiles  owned 
by  the  farmers  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  the  fire 
hazard  on  the  farm  is  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  thing  to 
keep  an  auto  or  run  a  gasoline  engine  in 
the  barn.  Why  should  you  take  the 
chance  of  losing  your  last  season's  crops 
— cattle,  horses,  machinery  and  buildings 
from  a  back-fire  or  gasoline  explosion? 

Dust  Explosions 

A  dust  explosion  is  very  similar  to  a 
gas  explosion,  except  that  particles  of 
dust  are  a  little  bit  larger  than  the  gas 
particles.  As  with  gas — there  must  be  a 
proper  mixture  of  dust  and  air  and  a 
spark  or  flame  present  which  has  suffi- 
cient heat  to  ignite  the  dust  before  an 
explosion  can  occur.  The  finer  the  dust 
the  more  easily  it  is  ignited  and  the  more  disastrous 
the  explosion.  A  pile  of  dust  in  a  room  or  sack  or 
barrel  of  flour,  or  any  other  finely  pulverized  carbon- 
aceous material  will  not  explode  so  long  as  it  stays  in 
the  pile  or  sack.  It  must  be  in  suspension  as  a  cloud 
in  the  air  and  the  cloud  be  sufficiently  dense  before  it 
can  be  ignited  and  the  flame  propagate  through  the 
cloud  with  explosive  force. 


It  would  be  a  good  idea  in  these  days  of  moior-driven  fire  apparatus  for  a  village  or 
a  number  of  farmers  residing  in  a  district  to  club  together  and  buy  a  combination 
truck.  The  cost  would  not  be  great,  the  up-keep  trifling,  and  the  protection  afforded 
can  be  readily  seen  and  would  warrant  the  investment.  The  apparatus  could  be 
centrally  located,  and  on  call  by  telephone  could  be  rushed  to  the  scene  of  a  fire  at  a 
moment's  notice.  If  the  men  were  in  the  fields  one  of  the  women  members  of  the 
household   could  probably   drive  the  car. 


During  the  1915 
threshing  season 
166  explosions  were 
personally  investi- 
gated by  represen- 
tatives of  the  U.  S. 
.Department  of 

Agriculture. 
During  the  1916 
and  1917  seasons 
there  were  about 
150  dust  explosions. 
The  estimated  loss 
from  dust  explo- 
sion in  this  section 
from  1914  to  1917 
inclusive  amounted 
to  $1,500,000.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note 
chat  during  the  past 
four  years  no  ex- 
plosions have  occur- 
red in  threshing  machines  which  have  been  properly 
grounded  to  remove  the  static  electricity. 

Steam  Threshers 

The  laws  about  steam  threshers  are: 
"Every  manufacturer  of  steam  threshing  engines 
shall  provide  each  engine  with  an  efficient  spark  ar- 
rester before  selling  or  disposing  of  the  same;  and  no 
person  shall  use  or  run  any  steam  threshing  engine 
unless  it  is  provided  with  such  spark  arrester,  and 
every  owner  or  other  person  using  or  running  the 
engine  shall  keep  the  spark  arrester  at  all  times  when 
the  engine  is  in  use  in  proper  working  order. 

"Every  manufacturer  who  sells  or  disposes  of  a 
steam  threshing  engine  without  an  efficient  spark  ar- 
rester shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $20  or  less 
than  $5. 

"Every  person  using  or  running  a  steam  threshing 
engine  not  provided  with  such  spark  arrester,  or  wil- 
fully using  or  running  a  steam  threshing  engine  not 
having  the  spark  arrester  in  proper  work- 
ing order,  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $20  or  less  than  $5  for  every 
day  he  so  uses  such  steam  threshing  en- 
gine. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  fires  in 
dwellings  is  a  matter  that  must  receive 
more  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
householders.  Statistics  show  that  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  of  all  our  fires,  or,  prac- 
tically two  out  of  every  three,  occur  in 
the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  following  suggestions  will  prevent 
many  fires: 

Keep  attics  and  cellars,  yards  and  outbuildings 
clear  of  rubbish  and   inflammable  material. 

Do  not  start  a  bonfire  near  the   house,   fence  or 
outbuildings,  and  never  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Do  not  heap  up  the  grate  and  then  go  away  and 
leave  the  fire.     All.  open  fires  should  be  screened. 

Chimneys    should    rise   at   least   three   feet  above 

the   roof. 

Be  sure  the   chimney   is  safe  and   clean  ;   and   that  all   flue  holes 

not  in  use  are  covered  with  tight  metal   caps.     Should  any  be  left 

open    a    sudden    pressure    of    air    from    heavy    winds     will    force 

sparks   into  the   room. 

Never  place  paper  near  or  over  a  flue  opening. 
See  that  all  stove  pipes  are  clean  and  free  from  rust  holes. 
The  floor  underneath  and  surrounding  the  stove  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  metal  plate ;  and  wooden  partitions  or  other  in- 
flammable material  near  stoves  or  pipes  should  be  covered  with 
asbestos  and  with  sheet  metal  guard.  Leave  an  air  space  of  at 
least  two  inches   between  the  metal  and  the  woodwork. 

Where  stove  pipes  run  through  floors  or  walls  they 
should  be  protected  with  metal  ventilated  thimble  or 
collar,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  the  pipe 
and  the  wood  or  lath  and  plaster,  through  which  the 
pipe  passes. 

Replace  all  cracked  or  broken  mica  windows  in  stoves. 
Examine   grates   and   firepot   carefully   to   see  that   no 
parts  are  cracked,  broken,  or  out  of  place. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
elbows,  and  these  should  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  avoid  horizontal  runs  of  pipe,  which 
collect  soot  and  shut  off  draft. 


During  the  year  1918  there  were  1,115  fires 
caused  by  lightning  in  Ontario  with  a  total 
loss  of  $513,145;  of  these  985  were  in  rural 
districts,  entailing  a  loss  of  $491,910.  The 
value  of  the  farm  buildings  destroyed  was 
$319,715,  and  the  value  of  farm  produce  and 
other  contents  included  in  this  preventable 
waste  was  $172,195. 

The  Government  records  show  that  only 
three  of  the  buildings  were  rodded  and  the 
Continued  on  page  22 


A  hard  method  of  making 
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Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow  Tractor  on  the  market. 

Suitable  for  hauling1  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,   General   Farm  Work   and  Road   Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save  expense 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  prices  and  any  infor- 
mation  wanted. 
THE    ROBT.     BELL    ENGINE    &    THRESHER 

COMPANY.     LIMITED,     Seaforth,     Ontari* 
Also   Steam   Tractors,   and   large   size   Threshers. 


Finds  Cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism After  Suffering  for 
Fifty  Years. 


Now  83  Years  Old 
— Regains  Strength 
and  Laughs  at 
'URIC  ACID' 


Goes  Fishing; 
Back  to  Busi- 
ness, Feels 
Fine!  How 
Others  May 
Dolt! 


"I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doc- 
tored for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came 
out  of  the  army,  over  fifty  years  ago.  Like 
many  others,  I  spent  money  freely  for  so- 
called  cures,  and  I  have  read  about  'Uric 
Acid'  until  I  could  almost  taste  it.  I  could 
not  sleep  nights  or  walk  without  pain;  my 
hands  were  so  sore  and  stiff  I  could  not 
hold  a  pen.  But  now  I  am  again  in  active 
business  and  can  walk  with  ease  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are  sur- 
prised  at   the    change." 

HOW    IT   HAPPENED 

Mr.  Ashelman  is  only  one  of  thousands  who 
suffered  for  years,  owing  to  the  general  belief 
in  the  old,  false  theory  that  "Uric  Acid"  causes 
rheumatism.  This  erroneous  belief  induced  him 
and  legions  of  unfortunate  men  and  women  to 
take  wrong  treatments.  You  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  to  try  and 
get  rid  of  your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like 
complaints,  by  taking  treatment  supposed  to 
drive  Uric  Acid  out  of  your  blood  and  body. 
Many  physicians  and  scientists  now  know  that 
Uric  Acid  never  did,  never  can  and  never  will 
cause  rheumatism ;  .  that  it  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  constituent  of  the  blood ;  that  it  is 
found  in  every  new-born  babe,  and  that  without 
it  we  could  not  live  1 

HOW    OTHERS    MAY    BENEFIT    FROM    A 
GENEROUS    GIFT 

These  statements  may  seem  strange  to  some 
folks,  because  nearly  all  sufferers  'have  all  along 
been  led  to  'believe  in  the  old  ''Uric  Acid"  hum- 
bug. It  took  Mr.  Ashelman  fifty  years  to  find 
out  this  truth.  He  learned  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
true  cause  of  his  rheumatism,  other  disorders 
and  recover  his  strength  from  "The  Inner  Mys- 
teries,"' a  remarkable  book  that  is  now  being 
distributed  free  by  an  authority  who  devoted 
over  twenty  years  to  the  scientific  study  of 
this  trouble.  If  any  reader  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  wishes  a  copypf  this  book  that  reveals 
startling  facts  overlooMSrp'by  doctors  and  scien- 
tists for  centuries  past,  simply  send  a  postcard 
or  tetter  to  H.  P.  Clearwater,  5T0-C  Street, 
Hallowell,  Maine,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  without  any  charge  whatever.  Send  now  I 
You  may  never  get  this  opportunity  again.  If 
not  a  sufferer  yourself,  hand  this  good  news  to 
some  afflicted  friend. 


Farmers'    Magazine 

WILDFIRE 

A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 
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CHAPTER  XIV— Continued 

WILDFIRE  snorted  as  always 
when  he  saw  Slone,  and  Slone 
as  always,  when  time  permitted, 
tried  to  coax  the  stallion  to  him.  He 
had  never  succeeded,  nor  did  he  thin 
time.  When  he  left  the  bundle  of  grass 
on  the  ground  and  went  outside  Wildfire 
readily  came  for  it. 

"You're  that  tame,  anyhow,  you  hun- 
gry red  devil,"  said  Slone,  jealously. 
Wildfire  would  take  a  bunch  of  grass 
from  Lucy  Bostil's  hand.  Slone's  feel- 
ings had  undergone  some  reaction, 
though  he  still  loved  the  horse.  But  it 
was  love  mixed  with  bitterness.  More 
than  ever  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Lucy  should  have  Wildfire.  Then  he 
walked  around  his  place,  planning  the 
work  he  meant  to  start  at  once. 

Several  days  slipped  by  with  Slone 
scarcely  realizing  how  they  flew.  Una- 
ccustomed labor  tired  him  so  that  he 
went  to  bed  early  and  slept  like  a  log. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  ever-present 
worry  and  suspense  and  longing,  in  re- 
gard to  Lucy,  he  would  have  been  hap- 
pier than  ever  he  could  remember.  Al- 
most at  once  he  had  become  attached  to 
his  little  home,  and  the  more  he  labored 
to  make  it  productive  and  comfortable 
the  stronger  grew  his  attachment. 
Practical  toil  was  not  conducive  to  day- 
dreaming, so  Slone  felt  a  loss  of  some- 
thing vague  and  sweet.  Many  times 
he  caught  himself  watching  with  eager 
eyes  for  a  glimpse  of  Lucy  Bostil  down 
there  among  the  cottonwoods.  Still,  he 
never  saw  her,  and,  in  fact,  he  saw  so 
few  villagers  that  the  place  began  to 
have  a  loneliness  which  endeared  it  to 
him  the  more.  Then  the  view  down  the 
gray  valley  to  the  purple  monuments 
was  always  thrillingly  memorable  to 
Slone.  It  was  out  there  Lucy  had  saved 
his  horse  and  his  life.  His  keen  desert 
gaze  could  make  out  even  at  that  dis- 
tance the  great,  dark  monument,  gold- 
crowned,  in  the  shadow  of  which  he  had 
heard  Lucy  speak  words  that  had  trans- 
formed life  for  him.  He  would  ride  out 
there  some  day.  The  spell  of  those 
looming  grand  shafts  of  colored  rock 
was  still  strong  upon  him. 

One  morning  Slone  had  a  visitor — 
old  Brackton.  Slone's  cordiality  died 
on  his  lips  before  it  was  half  uttered. 
Brackton's  former  friendliness  was  not 
in  evidence;  indeed,  he  looked  at  Slone 
with   curiosity   and   disfavor. 

"Howdy,  Slone!  I  jest  wanted  to  see 
what  you  was  doin'  up  hyar,"  he  said. 

Slone  spread  his  hands  and  explained 
in  few  words. 

"So  you  took  over  the  place,  hey?  We 
all  figgered  thet.  But  Vorhees  was 
mum.  Fact  is,  he  was  sure  myster- 
ious." Brackton  sat  down  and  eyed 
Slone  with  interest.  "Folks  are  talkin' 
a  lot  about  you."  he  said,  bluntly. 

"Is  that  so?" 

"You  'pear  to  be  a  pretty  mysterious 
kind  of  a  feller,  Slone.  I  kind  of  took 
a  shine  to  you  at  first,  an'  thet's  why  I 
come  up  hyar  to  tell  you  it'd  be  wise 
fer  you  to  vamoose." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Slone. 

Brackton  repeated  substantially 
what  he  had  said,  then,  pausing  an  in- 
stant, continued:  "I've  no  call  to  give 
you  a  hunch,  but  I'll  do  it  jest  because 
I  did  like  you  fust  off." 

The  old  man  seemed  fussy,  and  nerv- 
ous and  patronizing  and  disparaging 
all  at  once. 

"What'd  you  beat  up  thet  poor  Joel 
Creech    fer?"    demanded    Brackton. 

"He  got  what  he  deserved,"  replied 
Slone,  and  the  memory,  coming  on  the 
head  of  this  strange  attitude  of  Brack- 
ton's,  roused   Slone's  temper. 

"Wal,  Joel  tells  some  queer  things 
about  you — fer  instance,  how  you  took 
advantage  of  little  Lucy  Bostil,  grab- 
bin'  her  an'  maulin'  her  the  way  Joel 
seen  you." 

"D — n  the  loon!'  muttered  Slone,  ris- 
ing to  pace  the  path. 

"Wal,  Joel's  a  bit  off,  but  he's  not 
loony  all  the  time.     He's  seen  you  an' 
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the  Western  Stars." 


SYNOPSIS 

T  IN  SLOJME,  a  wild-horse  hunter,  trails 
a  magnificent  wild,  red  stallion  — 
which  he  names  Wildfire  —  for  several 
months,  from  the  Utah  ranges  across  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  At  last, 
when  almost  starving,  he  ropes  the  horse, 
but  is   thrown  and  hurt. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canon 
is  a  settlement  cailled  Bostil's  Ford. 
Bostil  is  a  rancher,  whose  affections  are 
divided  between  his  horses  and  his 
eighteen-year-old-daughter,  Lucy.  He  is 
very  jealous  of  Creech,  another  rancher, 
who  also  owns  some  splendid  horses. 
The  annual  races  are  to  take  place  in 
June,  and  Bostil  fears  that  his  favorite, 
Sage  King,  may  be  beaten  by  Creech's 
Blue  Roan.  Creecfh  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no  pas- 
ture during  the  summer,  and  Bostil,  who 
owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accustomed 
to  bring  Creech's  horses  across  every 
spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat.  Joel,  Creech's  half-witted  son, 
bears  a  grudge  against  Lucy,  on  account 
of  a  practical  joke  she  once  played  on 
him,  and  has  often  sworn  revenge.  Cordts, 
a  horse^tfhief,  has  also  threatened  to 
carry   her   off. 

One  day  Lucy,  riding  alone  in  the 
desert,  finds  Slone  lying  helpless  and 
renders  him  assistance.  The  next  day 
she  brings  him  food  and  clothes,  but,  at 
his  request,  says  nothing  about  him  at 
the  Ford.  Wildfire  takes  a  fancy  to  Lucj 
and  Slone  agrees  to  let  her  ride  him  in 
the  races.  She  comes  in  secret  every  day 
to  train  Wildfire,  and  just  before  the 
race-day  Slone  declares  his  love  for  her. 
Bostil  cuts  the  boat  adrift.  The  next 
morning  the  river  is  in  flood,  and1  Creech's 
horses  cannot  be  brought  across.  Joel  is 
cut  off  by  the  flood  on  the  village  side. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  people  at  the  Ford  and  buys  a  small 
house  near  the  village.  On  account  of 
his  refusal  to  sell  Wildfire  he  falls  out 
with  Bostil,  and  also  quarrels  violently 
with  Joel,  who  utters  wild  threats  against 
Lucy. 


he's  tellin'  it.  When  Bostil  hears  it 
you'd  better  be  acrost  the  canon!" 

Slone  felt  the  hot,  sick  rush  of  blood 
to  his  face,  and  humiliation  and  rage 
overtook  him. 

"Joel's  down  at  my  house.  He  had 
fits  after  you  beat  him,  an'  he  aint  got 
over  them  yet.  But  he  could  blab  to  the 
riders.  Van  Sickle's  lookin'  fer  you. 
An'  to-day  when  I  was  alone  with  Joel 
he  told  me  some  more  queer  things 
about  you.  I  shut  him  up  quick.  But  I 
aint  guaranteein'  I  can  keep  him  shut 
up." 

"I'll  bet  you  I  shut  him  up,"  declared 
Slone.     "What  more  did  the  fool  say?" 

"Slone,  hev  you  been  round  these 
hyar  parts — down  among  the  monu- 
ments  fer   any   considerable   time?" 

queried  Brackton. 

"Yes,  I  have — several  weeks  out 
there,  an'  about  ten  days  or  so  around 
the  Ford." 

"Where  was  you  the  night  of  the 
flood?" 

The  shrewd  scrutiny  of  the  old  man, 
the  suspicion,  angered  Slone. 

"If  it's  any  of  your  mix,  I  was  out  or. 
the  slope  among  the  rocks.  I  heard  the 
flood  comin'  down  long  before  it  got 
here,"  replied  Slone,  deliberately. 

Brackton  averted  his  gaze,  and 
abruptly  rose  as  if  the  occasion  was 
ended.  "Wal,  take  my  hunch  an'  leave!" 
he  said,  turning  away. 

"Brackton,  if  you  mean  well,  I'm 
much  obliged,"  returned  Slone,  slowly, 
ponderingly.  "But  I'll  not  take  the 
hunch." 

"Suit  yourself,"  added  Brackton, 
coldly,  and  he  went  away. 

Slone  watched  him  go  down  the  path 
and  disappear  in  the  lane  of  cotton- 
woods. 

"I'll  be  darned!"  muttered  Slone. 
"Funny  old  man.  Maybe  Creech's  not 
the  only  loony  one  hereabouts." 

Slone  tried  to  laugh  off  the  effect  of 


the  interview,  but  it  persisted  and 
worried  him  all  day.  After  supper  he 
decided  to  walk  down  into  the  village, 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  saw  a  man  climbing  his 
path.  When  he  recognized  the  rider 
Holley  he  sensed  trouble,  and  straight- 
way he  became  gloomy.  Bostil's  right- 
hand  man  could  not  call  on  him  for  any 
friendly  reason.  Holley  came  up  slow- 
ly, awkwardly,  after  the  manner  of  a 
rider  unused  to  walking.  Slone  had 
built  a  little  porch  on  the  front  of  his 
cabin  and  a  bench,  which  he  had  cover- 
ed with  goatskins.  It  struck  him  a 
little  strangely  that  he  should  bend  over 
to  rearrange  these  skins  just  as  Holley 
approached  the  porch. 

"Howdy,  son!"  was  the  rider's  drawl- 
ed remark.  "Sure  makes — me — puff  to 
elimb — up  this  mountain." 

Slone  turned  instantly,  surprised  at 
the  friendly  tone,  doubting  his  own 
ears,  and  wanting  to  verify  them.  He 
was  the  more  surprised  to  see  Holley 
unmistakably  amiable. 

"Hello,  Holley!  How  are  you?"  he 
replied.     "Have  a  seat." 

"Wal,  I'm  right  spry  fer  an  old  bird. 

But  I  can't  climb  wuth  a  d — n 

Say,  this  hero  beats  Bostil's  view." 

"Yes,  it's  fine,"  replied  Slone,  rather 
awkwardly,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  porch 
step.  What  could  Holley  want  with 
him?  This  old  rider  was  above  curi- 
osity or  gossip. 

"Slone,  you  aint  holdin'  it  ag'in  me — 
thet  I  tried  to  shut  you  up  the  other 
day?"  he  drawled,  with  dry  frankness. 
"Why,  no,  Holley,  I'm  not.  I  saw 
your  point.  You  were  right.  But  Bos- 
til made  me  mad." 

"Sure !  He'd  make  anybody  mad.  I've 
seen  riders  bite  themselves,  they  was  so 
mad  at  Bostil.  You  called  him,  an'  you 
sure  tickled  all  the  boys.  But  you  hurt 
vourself,  fer  Bostil  owns  an'  runs  this 
here  Ford." 

"So  I've  discovered,"  replied  Slone. 
"You  got  yourself  in  bad  right  off, 
fer  Bostil  has  turned  the  riders  ag'in 
you,  an'  this  here  punchin'  of  Creech 
has  turned  the  village  folks  ag'in  you. 
What'd  you  pitch  into  him  fer?" 

Slone  caught  the  kindly  interest  and 
intent  of  the  rider,  and  it  warmed  him 
as  Brackton's  disapproval  had  alien- 
ated him. 

"Wal.  I  reckon  I'd  better  tell  you  " 
drawled  Holley,  as  Slone  hesitated, 
"thet  Lucy  wants  to  know  if  you  beat 
up  Joel  an'  why  you  did." 

"Holley!  Did  she  ask  you  to  find 
out?" 

"She  sure  did.  The  girl's  worried 
these  days,  Slone.  .  .  .  You  see,  you 
haven't  been  around,  an'  you  don't  know 
what's  comin'  off." 

"Brackton  was  here  to-day  an'  he  to'd 
me  a  good  deal.  I'm  worried,  too,"  said 
Slone,  dejectedly. 

"Thet  hoss  of  yours,  Wildfire,  he's 
enough  to  make  you  hated  in  Bostil's 
camp,  even  if  you  hadn't  made  a  fool 
of  yourself,  which  you  sure  have." 
Slone  dropped  his  head  as  admission. 
"What  Creech  swears  he  seen  you  do 
to  Miss  Lucy,  out  there  amone:  the 
rocks,  where  you  was  hid  with  Wildfire 
— is  there  any  truth  in  thet?"  asked 
Holley,  earnestly.  "Tell  me,  Slone. 
Folks  believe  it.  An'  it's  hurt  you  at 
the  Ford.  Bostil  hasn't  heard  it  yet, 
an'  Lucy  she  doesn't  know.  But  I'm 
figgerin'  thet  you  punched  Joel  because 
he  throwed  it  in  your  face." 

"He  did,  an'  I  lambasted  him,"  re- 
plied Slone,  with  force. 

"You  did  right.  But  what  I  want  to 
know,  is  it  true  what  Joel  seen?" 

"It's  true,  Holley.  But  what  I  did 
isn't  so  bad — so  bad  as  he'd  make  it 
look." 

"Wal,  I  knowed  thet.  I  knowed  fer  a 
long  time  how  Lucy  cares  fer  you,"  re- 
turned the  old  rider,  kindly. 

Slone  raised  his  head  swiftly,  in- 
credulously. "Holley!  You  can't  be 
serious." 

"Wal,  I  am.     I've  been  sort  of  a  big 
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brother  to  Lucy  Bostil  for  eighteen 
years.  I  carried  her  in  these  here 
hands  when  she  weighed  no  more'n  my 
spurs.  I  taught  her  how  to  ride — what 
she  knows  about  hosses.  An'  she  knows 
more'n  her  dad.  I  taught  her  to  shoot. 
I  know  her  better'n  anybody.  An' 
lately  she's  been  '  different.  She's 
worried  an'  unhappy." 

"But  Holley,  all  that— it  doesn't 
seem — ■" 

"I  reckon  not,"  went  on  Holley,  as 
Slone  halted.  "I  think  she  cares  fer 
you.  An'  I'm  your  friend,  Slone. 
You're  goin'  to  buck  up  ag'in  some  hell 
round  here  sooner  or  later.  An'  you'll 
need  a  friend." 

"Thanks — Holley,"  replied  Slone,  un- 
steadily. He  thrilled  under  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  rider's  hard  hand. 

"You've  got  another  friend  you  can 
gamble  on,"  said  Holley,  significantly. 

"Another!     Who?" 

"Lucy  Bostil.  An'  don't  you  forget 
thet.  I'll  bet  she'll  raise  more  trouble 
than  Bostil  when  she  hears  what  Joal 
Creech  is  tellin'.  Fer  she's  bound  to 
hear  it.  Van  Sickle  swears  he's  a-goin' 
to  tell  her  an'  then  beat  you  up  with 
a  quirt." 

"He  is,  is  he?"  snapped  Slone,  darkly. 

"I've  a  hunch  Lucy's  guessed  why  you 
punched  Joel.  But  she  wants  to  know 
fer  sure.    Now,  Slone,  I'll  tell  her  why." 

"Oh  don't!"  said  Slone,  involuntarily. 

"Wal,  it'll  be  better  comin'  from  you 
an'  me.  Take  my  word  fer  thet.  I'll 
prepare  Lucy.  An'  she's  as  good  a 
scrapper  as  Bostil,  any  day." 

"It  all  scares  me,"  replied  Slone.  He 
did  feel  panicky,  and  that  was  from 
thoughts  of  what  shame  might  befall 
Lucy.  The  cold  sweat  oozed  out  of 
every  pore.  What  might  not  Bostil  do? 
"Holley,  I  love  the  girl.  So  I — I  didn't 
insult  her.  Bostil  will  never  under- 
stand. An'  what's  he  goin'  to  do  when 
he  finds  out?" 

"Wal,  let's  hone  you  won't  git  any 
wuss'n  you  give  Joel." 

"Let  Bostil  beat  me!"  ejaculated 
Slone.  "I  think  I'm  willin' — now — the 
way  I  feel.  But  I've  a  temper,  and 
Bostil  rubs  me  the  wrong  way." 

"Wal,  leave  your  gun  home,  an' 
fight  Bostil.  You're  pretty  husky. 
Sure  he'll  lick  you,  but  mebbe  you  could 
give  the  old  cuss  a  black  eyes."  Holley 
laughed  as  if  the  idea  gsrve  him  infinite 
pleasure. 

"Fight  Bostil!  .  .  .Lucy  would  hate 
me!"  cried  Slone. 

"Nix!  You  don't  know  thet  kid.  If 
the  old  man  goes  after  you  Lucy'U  care 
more  fer  you.  She's  jest  like  him  in 
some  ways."  Holley  pulled  out  a  stubby 
black  pipe  and,  filling  and  lighting  it, 
he  appeared  to  grow  more  thoughtful. 
"It  wasn't  only  Lucy  thet  sent  me  up 
here  to  see  you.  Bostil  had  been  pes- 
terin'  me  fer  days.  But  I  kept  fightin' 
shy  of  it,  till  Lucy  got  hold  of  me." 

"Bostil  sent  you?    Why?" 

"Reckon  you  can  guess.  He  can't 
sleep,  thinkin'  about  your  red  hoss. 
None  of  us  ever  seen  Bostil  have  sich  a 
bad  case.  He  raised  Sage  King.  But 
he's  always  been  crazy  fer  a  great  wild 
stallion.  An'  here  you  come  along— an' 
your  hoss  jumps  the  King — an'  there's 
trouble  generally." 

"Holley,  do  you  think  Wildfire  can 
beat  Sage  King?"  asked  Slone,  eagerlv. 

"Reckon  I  do.  Lucy  says  so,  an'  I'll 
back  her  any  day.  But,  son,  I  aint 
paradin'  what  I  think.  I'd  git  in  bad 
myself.  Farlane  an'  the  other  boys, 
they're  with  Bostil.  Van  he's  to  blaire 
fer  thet.  He's  takin'  a  dislike  to  you, 
right  off.  An'  what  he  tells  Bostil  an' 
the  boys  about  thet  race  don't  agree 
with  what  Lucy  tells  me.  Lucy  says 
Wildfire  ran  fiery  an'  cranky  at  the 
start.  He  wanted  to  run  round  an'  kill 
the  King  instead  of  racin'.  So  he  was 
three  lengths  behind  when  Maconber 
dropped  the  flag.  Lucy  says  the  Kin°r 
got  into  his  stride.  She  knows.  An' 
there  Wildfire  comes  from  behind  an' 
climbs  all  over  the  King!  .  .  .  Van 
tells  a  different  story." 

"It  came  off  just  as  Lucy  told  you," 
declared  Slone.    "I  saw  every  move." 

"Wal,  thet's  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  you're  up  ag'in  is  this.  Bostil  is 
sore  since  you  called  him.  But  hs  holds 
himself  in  because  he  hasn't  given  up 
hope  of  gittin'  Wildfire.  An',  Slone, 
you're  sure  wise,  aint  you,  thet  if  Bos- 


til doesn't  buy  him  you  can't  stay  on 
here?" 

"I'm  wise.  But  I  won't  sell  Wildfire," 
replied  Slone,  doggedly. 

"Wal,  I'd  never  wasted  my  breath 
tellin'  you  all  this  if  I  hadn't  figgered 
about  Lucy.  You've  got  her  to  think 
of." 

Slone  turned  on  Holley  passionately. 
"You  keep  hintin'  there's  a  hope  for  me, 
when  I  know  there's  none!" 

"You're  only  a  boy,"  replied  Holley. 
"Son,  where  there's  life  there's  hope. 
I  aint  a-goin'  to  tell  you  again  thet  I 
know  Lucy  Bostil." 

Slone  could  not  stand  nor  walk  nor 
keen  still.  He  was  shaking  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Wildfire's  not  mine  to  sell.  He's 
Lucy's!"  confessed  Slone. 

"The  devil  you  say!"  ejaculated 
Holley,  and  he  nearly  dropped  his  pipe. 

"I  gave  Wildfire  to  her.  She  ac- 
cepted him.  It  was  done.  Then — then 
I  lost  my  head  an'  made  her  mad.  .  .  . 
An' — she  said  she'd  ride  him  in  the 
race,  but  wouldn't  keep  him.  But  he  is 
hers." 

"Oho!  I  see.  Slone,  I  was  goin'  to 
advise  you  to  sell  Wildfire — all  on  ac- 
count of  Lucy.  You're  young  an'  you'd 
have  a  .big  start  in  life  if  you  would. 
But  Lucy's  your  girl  an'  you  give  her 
the  hoss.  .  .  .  Thet  settles  thet!" 

"If  I  go  away  from  here  an'  leave 
Wildfire  for  Lucy — do  you  think  she 
could  keen  him?  Wouldn't  Bostil  take 
him  from  her?" 

"Wal,  son,  if  he  tried  thet  on  Lucy 
she'd  jump  Wildfire  an'  hit  your  trail 
an'  hang  on  to  it  till  she  found  you." 

"What'll  you  tell  Bostil?"  asked 
Slone,  half  beside  himself. 

"I'm  consarned  if  I  know,"  replied 
Holley.  "Mebbe  I'll  think  of  some  idee. 
I'll  go  back  now.  An'  say,  son,  I  reckon 
you'd  better  hang  close  to  home.  If 
you  meet  Bostil  down  in  the  village  you 
two'd  clash  sure.  I'll  come  up  soon,  bu; 
it'll  be  after  dark." 

"Holley,  all  this  is — is  good  of  you," 
said  Slone.    "I— I'll — " 

"Shut  up,  son,"  interrupted  the  rider, 
dryly.  "Thet's  your  only  weakness,  so 
far  as  I  can  see.    You  say  too  much." 

Holley  started  down  then,  his  long, 
clinking  spurs  digging  into  the  steep 
path.  He  left  Slone  a  prey  to  deep 
thoughts  at  once  anxious  and  dreamy. 

Next  day  Slone  worked  hard  all  day, 
lookins.-  forward  to  nightfall,  expecting 
that  Holley  would  come  up.  He  tried 
to  resist  the  sweet  and  tantalizing  an- 
ticipation of  a  message  from  Lucy, 
but  in  vain.  The  rider  had  immeasur- 
ably uplifted  Slone's  hope  that  Lucy,  at 
least,  cared  for  him.  Not  fer  a  moment 
all  day  could  Slone  drive  away  the  hope. 
At  twilight  he  was  too  eager  to  eat — 
too  obsessed  to  see  the  magnificent  sun- 
set. But  Holley  did  not  come,  and  Slone 
went  to  bed  late,  half  sick  with  disap- 
pointment. 

The  next  day  was  worse.  Slone 
found  work  irksome,  yet  he  held  to  it. 
On  the  third  day  he  rested  and  dreamed, 
and  grew  doubtful  again,  and  then 
moody.  On  the  fourth  day  Slone  found 
he  needed  supplies  that  he  must  obtain 
from  the  store.  He  did  not  forget 
Holley's  warning,  but  he  disregarded  it, 
thinking  there  would  scarcely  be  a 
chance  of  meeting  Bostil  at  midday. 

There  were  horses  standing,  bridles 
down,  before  Brackton's  place,  and  rid- 
ers lounging  at  the  rail  and  step.  Some 
of  these  men  had  been  pleasant  to  Slone 
on  earlier  occasions.  This  day  they 
seemed  not  to  see  him.  Slone  was 
tingling  all  over  when  he  went  into  the 
store.  Some  deviltry  was  afoot!  He 
had  an  angry  thought  that  these  riders 
could  not  have  minds  of  their  own. 
Just  inside  the  door  Slone  encountered 
Wetherby,  the  young  rancher  from 
Durango.  Slone  spoke,  but  Wetherby 
only  replied  with  an  insolent  stare. 
Slone  did  not  glance  at  the  man  to 
whom  Wetherby  was  talking.  Only  a 
few  people  were  inside  the  store,  and 
Brackton  was  waiting  upon  them.  Slone 
stood  back  a  little  in  the  shadow. 
Brackton  had  observed  his  entrance, 
but  did  not  greet  him.  Then  Slone  ab- 
solutely knew  that  for  him  the  good  will 
of  Bostil's  Ford  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Presently  Brackton  was  at  leisure, 
but  he  showed  no  disposition  to  attend  to 
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"THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 
A  SILO  is  simple  to  erect,  and  simple 
to  fill  and  to  feed  from,  because  of 
proper  design,  selected  materials  and 
skilful  workmanship  embodied  in  its 
building. 

The  IDEAL  Silo  simplifies  farm 
work  and  feeding  problems ;  the  har- 
vesting of  silage  crops  is  not  as  de- 
pendent on  weather  conditions  as  is 
that  of  dry-cured  crops.  Silage  is  easy 
to  handle  and  the  De  Laval  Company 
stands  ready  to  help  its  customers 
with  simple  but  accurate  information 
about  correct  feeding  proportions  for 
all  kinds  of  stock. 
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Write  today  to  our  nearest  sales 
headquarters  for  our  silo  catalogue, 
which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation   about    silos    and    silage. 
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tance. Every  instructor  an  experienced  man  —  one  who 
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•  from  $100  to  $400  monthly,  or  refund  your  money. 
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Mr.  James  Williams,  20  Lincoln  St. ,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  letter  of  February  23d,  making  Inquiry 
regarding  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  received. 

Wish  to  Bay  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  schools  In  the 
country,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  anyone) 
It  is  a  recognized  institution  among  the  Automobile  fac- 
tories of  this  city.  We  have  a  great  many  graduates  from 
this  school  in  our  employ  and  every  one  has  given  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  truly  yours, 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 
CHALMERS  PLANT. 
H.  H.  Lee,  Supervisor  Welfare  and  Labor. 
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No  fertilizer  where  machine  clogged.      Very  poor  wheat  stand  and    grass  catch. 

What  it  profits  a  man 

to  fertilize  his  crop.  Take,  for  instance,  the  experience 
of  Indiana  Experiment  Station.  Through  judicious 
use,  fertilizers  (average  for  a  period  of  27  years)  increased  the 
yield  of  wheat  12.9  bus.  per  acre.  At  Rothamsted,  England 
(6i  yr.  average)  18.4  bus.  per  acre  increase  and  at  Ohio  (20 
yr.  average)  13.5  bus.  per  acre. 

The  picture  above  shows  a  Southwestern  Ontario  fertilised 
winter  wheat  field,  where  the  fertilizer-feeding  attachment  clog- 
ged and  did  not  drop  any  fertilizer.  Fertilizers  strengthened 
this  crop  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  supplied 
necessary  plantfood,  enabling  it  to  grow  ahead  of  the  unfertilized 
wheat  and  escape  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Not  total  acreage  but  yield  per  acre  is  what  counts. 

Fertilizers  on  winter  wheat  provide  readily  available  plant- 
food,  which  strengthens  the  wheat  to  withstand  winter  weather, 
starts  it  strong  in  the  spring  and  makes  it  go  "over  the  top  "  with 
a  substantially  increased  yield  per  acre  over  unfertilized  wheat. 

Wheat    fertilization    is    good    crop 
Insurance 

Booklet  on  Wheat  Production  mailed  on  request. 

The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 


of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building  -  Toronto 
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CDONALD'S 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 
PLUG  CHEWING 


High  in  favor- 
the  satisfying 
chew. 


Slone's  wants.  Then  Slone  walked  up 
to  the  counter  and  asked  for  supplies. 

"Have  you  got  the  money?"  asked 
Biackton,  as  if  addressing  one  he  would 
not  trust. 

"Yes,"  replied  Slone,  growing  red 
under  an  insult  that  he  knew  Wetherby 
had  heard. 

Brackton  handed  out  the  supplies  and 
received  the  money,  without  a  word. 
He  held  his  head  down.  It  was  a  singu- 
lar action  for  a  man  used  to  dealing 
fairly  with  every  one.  Slone  felt  out- 
raged. He  hurried  out  of  the  place, 
with  shame  burning  him,  with  his  own 
eyes  downcast,  and  in  his  hurry  he 
bumped  square  into  a  burly  form. 
Slone  recoiled — looked  up.  Bostil!  The 
old  rider  was  eying  him  with  cool  specu- 
lation. 

"Wal,  are  you  drunk?'  he  queried, 
without  any  particular  expression. 

Yet  the  query  was  to  Slone  like  a 
blow.  It  brought  his  head  up  with  a 
ierk,  his  glance  steady  and  keen  on 
Bostil's. 

"Bostil,  you  know  I  don't  drink,"  he 
said. 

"A-huh!  I  know  a  lot  about  you, 
Slone.  ...  I  heard  you  bought  Vor- 
hees's  place,  up  on  the  bench." 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  tell  you  it  was  mortgaged  to 
me  for  more'n  it's  worth?" 

"No,  he  didn't." 

"Did  he  make  over  any  papers  to 
you?" 

"No." 

"Wal,  if  it  interests  you  I'll  show 
you  papers  thet  proves  the  property's 
mine." 

Slone  suffered  a  pang.  The  littfe 
home  had  growTi  dearer  and  dearer  to 
him. 

"All  right,  Bostil.  If  it's  yours — it's 
yours,"  he  said,  calmly  enough. 

"I  reckon  I'd  drove  you  out  before 
this  if  I  hadn't  felt  we  could  make  a 
deal." 

"We  can't  agree  on  any  deal,  Bostil," 
replied  Slone,  steadily.  It  was  not 
what  Bostil  said,  but  the  way  he  said 
it,  the  subtle  meaning  and  power  be- 
hind it,  that  gave  Slone  a  sense  of 
menace  and  peril.  These  he  had  been 
used  to  for  years;  he  could  meet  them. 
But  he  was  handicapped  here  because 
it  seemed  that,  though  he  could  meet 
Bostil  face  to  face,  he  could  not  fight 
him.  For  he  was  Lucy's  father.  Slone's 
position,  the  impotence  of  it,  rendered 
him  less  able  to  control  his  temper. 

"Why  can't  we?"  demanded  Bostil. 
"If  you  wasn't  so  touchy  we  could.  An' 
let  me  say,  young  felier,  thet  there's 
more  reason  now  thet  you  do  make  a 
deal  with  me." 

"Deal?     What  about?" 

"About  your  red  hoss." 

"Wildfire!  ...  No  deals,  Bostil,"  re- 
turned Slone,  and  made  as  if  to  pass 
him. 

The  big  hand  that  forced  Slone  back 
was  far  from  gentle,  and  again  he  felt 
the  quick  rush  of  blood. 

"Mebbe  I  can  tell  you  somethin' 
thet'll  make  you  sell  Wildfire,"  said 
Bostil. 

"Not  if  you  talked  yourself  dumb!" 
flashed  Slone.  There  was  no  use  to  try 
to  keep  cool  with  this  Bostil,  if  he  talked 
horses.  "I'll  race  Wildfire  against  the 
King.     But  no  more." 

"Race!  Wal,  we  don't  run  races 
around  here  without  stakes,"  replied 
Bostil,  with  deep  scorn,  "An'  what  can 
you  bet?  Thet  little  dab  of  prize  money 
is  gone,  an'  it  wouldn't  be  enough  to 
meet  me.  You're  a  strange  one  in  these 
parts.  I've  pride  an'  reputation  to  up- 
hold. You  brag  of  racin'  with  me — an' 
>ou  a  beggarly  rider!  .  .  .  You  would- 
n't have  them  clothes  an'  boots  if  my 
girl  hadn't  fetched  them  to  you." 

The  riders  behind  Bostil  laughed. 
Wetherby's  face  was  there  in  the  door, 
not  amused,  but  hard  with -scorn  and 
something  else.  Slone  felt  a  sickening, 
terrible  gust  of  passion.  It  fairly  shook 
him.  And  as  the  wave  subsided  the 
quick  cooling  of  skin  and  body  pained 
him  like  a  burn  made  with  ice. 

"Yes,  Bostil,  I'm  what  you  say,"  re- 
sponded Slone,  and  his  voice  seemed  to 
fill  his  ears.  "But  you're  dead,  wrong 
when  you  say  I've  nothin'  to  bet  on  a 
race." 

"An'  what'l!  you  bet?  ' 

"My  life  an'  my  horse!" 


The  riders  suddenly  grew  silent  and 
intense.  Bostil  vibrated  to  that.  He 
turned  white.  He  more  than  any  rider 
on  the  uplands  must  have  felt  the  na- 
ture of  that  offer. 

"Ag'n  what?"  he  demanded,  hoarsely. 

"Your  daughter  Lucy!" 

One  instant  the  surprise  held  Bostil 
mute  and  motionless.  Then  he  seemed 
to  expand.  His  huge  bulk  jerked  into 
motion  and  he  bellowed  like  a  mad  bull. 

Slone  saw  the  blow  coming,  made  no 
move  to  avoid  it.  The  big  fist  took  him 
square  on  the  mouth  and  chin  and  laid 
him  flat  on  the  ground.  Sight  failed 
Slone  for  a  little,  and  likewise  ability 
to  move.  But  he  did  not  lose  conscious- 
ness. His  head  seemed  to  have  been 
burst  into  rays  and  red  mist  that  blur- 
red his  eyes.  Then  these  cleared  away, 
leaving  intense  pain.  He  started  to  get 
up,  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  Where  was  his 
gun?  He  had  left  it  at  home.  But  for 
that  he  would  have  killed  Bostil.  He 
had  already  killed  one  man.  The  thing 
was  a  burning  flash— then  all  over !  He 
could  do  it  again.  But  Bostil  was 
Lucy's  father! 

Slone  gathered  up  the  packages  of 
supplies,  and  without  looking  at  the 
men  he  hurried  away.  He  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  a  fury  to  turn  and  run  back. 
Some  force,  like  an  invisible  hand,  with- 
held him.  When  he  reached  the  cabin 
he  shut  himself  in,  and  lay  on  his  bunk, 
forgetting  that  the  place  did  not  belong 
to  him,  alive  only  to  the  mystery  of  his 
troubles,  smarting  with  the  shame  of 
the  assault  upon  him.  It  was  dark 
before  he  composed  himself  and  went 
out,  and  then  he  had  not  the  desire  to 
eat.  He  made  no  move  to  open  the 
supplies  of  food,  did  not  even  make  a 
light.  But  he  went  out  to  take  grass 
and  water  to  the  horses.  When  he 
returned  to  the  cabin  a  man  was  stand- 
ing at  the  porch.  Slone  recognized 
Holley's  shape  and  then  his  voice. 

"Son,   you   raised   the   devil   to-day.^ 

"Holley,  don't  you  go  back  on  me!" 
cried  Slone.     "I  was  driven!" 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,"  whispered  the 

rider   in   return.     "I've   only   a  mmnit. 

Here — a     letter     from 

Lucy       .       •       •       An',  son,  don't  get 

the  idee  thet  I'll  go  back  on  you." 

Slone  took  the  letter  with  trembling 
fingers.  All  the  fury  and  gloom  in- 
stantly fled.  Lucy  had  written  him! 
He  could  not  speak. 

"Son.  I'm  double  crossin'  the  boss, 
right  this  minnit!"  whispered  Holley, 
hoarsely.  "An'  the  same  time  Im 
playin'  Lucy's  game.  If  Bostil  finds  out 
he'll  kill  me.  I  mustn't  be  ketched  up 
here.  But  I  won't  lose  track  of  you — 
wherever  you  go." 

Holley  slipped  away  stealthily  in  the 
dusk,  leaving  Slone  with  a  throbbing 
heart. 

"Wherever  you  go!"  he  echoed.  Ah! 
I  forgot!     I  can't  stay  here." 

Lucy's  letter  made  his  fingers  tingle 
— made  them  so  hasty  and  awkward 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  kindling  blaze 
enough  to  see  to  read.  The  letter  was 
short,  written  in  lead-pencil  on  the  torn 
leaf  of  a  ledger.  Slone  could  not  read 
rapidly — these  years  on  the  desert  had 
seen  to  that — and  his  haste  to  learn 
what  Lucy  said  bewildered  him.  At 
first  all  the  words  blurred: 

"Come  at  once  to  the  bench  in  the  cot- 
tonwoods.  I'll  meet  you  there.  My 
heart  is  breaking.  It's  a  lie — a  lie — 
what  they  say.  I'll  swear  you  were 
with  me  the  night  the  boat  was  cut 
adrift.  I  know  you  didn't  do  that.  I 
know  who.  .  .  .  Oh,  come!  I  will  stick 
to  you.  I  will  run  off  with  you.  I  love 
you!" 


A  MODERN  DAIRY  FARM  HOME 

Continued  from  page  7 
to  the  first  prize  standard  in  a  Farm 
and  Dairy  provincial  contest  a  few  years 
ago.  And  the  Penhales  have  not  allow- 
ed the  work  of  the  farm  to  crowd  out 
their  social  and  community  interests. 
They  drive  a  car,  of  course — two  cars 
rather,  since  the  older  one  has  been 
fitted  with  a  box  and  converted  into  a 
lighf  truck.  They  have  a  separate 
house  for  the  hired  man,  so  their  home 
is  left  free  for  the  privacy  of  the  family 
and  very  much  for  the  entertainmen m 
of  their  friends. 
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B.C.  Farm  Occurrences 

By  JOHN  PAWTUCKAWAY 


RETURNING  from  a  trip  to  the 
North  Central  part  of  the  province, 
E.  D.  Barrow,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
announces  that  three  new  soldier  settle- 
ment areas  will  shortly  be  declared  in 
the  Prince  George.  Vanderhoof  and 
Bulkley  Valley  localities.  The  Minister 
was  accompanied  by  T.  A.  Barnard, 
president  of  the  New  Westminster 
branch  of  the  G.W.V.A.  Legislation 
passed  at  Victoria  at  the  last  session 
may  be  needed  to  obtain  control  of  the 
selected  land.  Of  the  first  settlement 
area  selected  in  the  North  several 
months  ago,  only  about  a  third  has  been 
voluntarily  turned  over  to  the  board, 
and  the  balance  will  have  to  be  secured 
by  compulsory  purchase. 

Two  model  farm  buildings  are  soon 
to  be  built  at  the  Provincial  University 
Point  Grey,  at  a  cost  of  $11,500.  One 
is  a  barn  to  house  both  cattle  and 
horses,  the  other  a  dairy  produce 
building.  The  agricultural  department 
of  the  university  is  sorely  in  need  of 
building's.  Housed  in  temporary  struc- 
tures such  as  one  might  expect  on  a 
pioneer's  farm,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  unique  collegiate  agricultural  in- 
stitutions to  be  found  on  the  continent. 

Tentative  prices  for  f.o.b.  sales  put 
out  by  B.C.  shippers  in  late  May  showed 
sharp  advances  over  a  year  ago.  On 
gooseberries,  black  currants  and  No.  1 
apricots  the  advance  was  50  cents  a 
crate;  on  fall  apples  $1;  on  summer 
and  winter  apples  and  prunes  75  cents; 
on  crabapples  40  cents;  on  pears, 
grapes,  plums,  peaches  and  red  cur- 
rants 25  cents.  Hatzic  offered  24-cup 
crate  strawberries  at  $4.50. 

A  drastic  shortage  in  nursery  fruit 
tree  stock  is  reported,  with  wholesale 
firms  asking  double  the  prices  ruling  a 
short  time  ago.  In  British  Columbia  as 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  a  planting 
era  seems-  starting,  both  for  bush  and 
tree  fruits. 

Butterfat  commands  65  cents  a  pound 
at  Vernon.  Kelowna  and  Vernon 
creameries  both  bid  for  cream  in  this 
territory. 

At  Okanagan  Centre  the  water  rate 
for  1919  is  $5  per  acre.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  $3,  last  year  $4. 

Vernon  District  anticipates  an  influx 
of  settlers  and  is  again  taking  interest 
in  publicity  matters.  The  Board  of 
Trade  is  raising  a  fund  with  which  to 
promote  a  "local  view"  contest. 
Orchard  and  farm  scenes  will  be  among 
those  most  desired.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers. 

The  British  Columbia  Traffic  and 
Credits  Association,  the  headquart- 
ers of  which  are  at  Vernon, 
Okanagan  Valley,  is  developing  a 
strorg  membership  among  fruit  and 
vpgetable  shippers.  In  the  hands  of  R. 
M.  Winslow,  formerly  provincial  horti- 
culturist and  a  man  in  whom  everybody 
has  complete  confidence,  it  ought  to 
grow  into  an  institution  of  great  value 
to  the  fruit  industry.  It  will  deal  with 
traffic  and  credit  matters,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  standardization  of 
trade  practices,  credits,  definition  of 
trade  terms,  and  the  like. 

Back  from  a  survey  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  fruit  districts,  Colonel  Powley 
of  the  provincial  labor  bureau  stated 
the  Keatings  and  Gordon  Head  straw- 
berry sections  on  Vancouver  Island 
would  require  500  pickers  in  excess  of 
the  local  supply.  Mission-Hatzic  in  the 
Fraser  Valley  could  handle  the  straw- 
berry crop  with  local  help,  but  would 
need  an  army  of  pickers  for  rasp- 
berries. To  handle  the  fruit  crop  in 
Vernon  district,  500  outside  pickers 
would  be  needed,  while  Penticton  would 
require  200  from  outside.  From  patri- 
otic impulse,  hundreds  of  girls  and 
women  went  into  the  fruit  districts 
last  year.  There  is  some  question  at 
this  time  concerning  how  many  of  these 
pickers  will  return  this  season. 

The  creamery  at  Kelowna  believes  in 
encouraging  pure-bred  stock.  For  the 
1919  season  it  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$25  to  the  boy  or  girl  under  16    raising 


(■he  best  registered  calf  born  during  the 
year. 

The  1919  Provincial  Seed  Fair  will  be 
held  at  Kamloops. 

In  successfully  conducting  the  co- 
operative purchase  of  feed  and  flour,  the 
Robson  Farmers'  Institute  adds  three 
per  cent,  to  the  invoice  price,  allows  the 
secretary  two  per  cent.,  and  figures  one 
Valley  Dairies,  Ltd.,  frankly  announced 
per  cent,  to  offset  possible  losses.  Last 
vear  this  institute  bought  nine  cars  of 
feed  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 


DRASTIC  BEE  LEGISLATION 

By  J.  T.  Bartlett 

ON  June  1,  there  came  into  force  in 
British  Columbia  the  Apiaries  Act 
of  1919,  a  piece  of  legislation  designed 
to  promote  the  honey  industry,  of  dras- 
tic and  far-reaching  provisions.  There 
are  features  about  this  beekeeping 
legislation  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  famous  B.C.  com- 
pulsory Tuberculin  Test  Act  led  the 
dairying  industry  by  the  nose,  so  to 
speak,  toward  better  things.  The  legis- 
lation is  calculated  to  improve  manage- 
ment methods  among  beekeepers,  facili- 
tate better  sales  success,  and  implement 
the  rapid  elimination  of  the  disastrous 
disease,  foul  brood. 

Every  person  who  keeps  bees  is  com- 
pelled to  register  his  name  with  the 
provincial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
paying  a  registration  fee  of  $1.50  for 
six  hives  or  under,  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  hive  up  to  a  total  fee 
of  $5. 

To  facilitate  inspection,  every  bee- 
keeper must  keep  his  bees  in  a  frame 
hive.  The  old  box  and  other  home-made 
hives  characterized  by  lack  of  movable 
frames  are  legislated  out  of  existence. 

No  bees  may  be  moved  from  one 
farm  to  another  until  examined  by  a 
Government  inspector  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  So  long  as  a  district  is 
known  to  contain  foul  brood,  this  pro- 
vision remains  operative. 

Finally,  a  r°a:ulation  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  producer  and  consumer — the 
act  requires  that  sellers  of  honey  must 
label  the  container  with  a  statement 
giving  the  net  weight  and  stating  that 
it  is  British  Columbia  honey.  The  net 
weight  requirement  will  hurt  no  one, 
while  the  statement  that  it  is  B.C. 
honey  ought  noticeably  to  promote  sale. 
This  province  produces  honey  of  a  very 
superior  grade,  none  better  of  imported 
origin  ever  being  sold  here,  and  publi- 
cation of  the  fact  is  good  advertising. 

WHY  JUNIORS  LEAVE  THE  FARM 

Why  did  you  leave  the  farm,  my  lad? 
Why  did  you  bolt  and  leave  your  dad? 
Why  did  you  beat  it  off  to  town 
And  turn  your  poor  old  father  down? 
Thinkers  of  platform,  pulpit  and  press 
Are  wallowing  in  deep  distress. 
They  seek  to  know  the  hidden  cause 
Why  farmer  boys  desert   their  pas. 

"Well,    stranger,   since   you've    been   so 

frank, 
I'll  roll  aside  the  hazy  bank; 
I  left  my  dad,  his  farm,  his  plow, 
Because  my  calf  became  his  coiv. 
I  left  my  dad,  'twas  wronrf,  of  course, 
Because  my  colt  became  his  horse. 
I  left  my  dad  to  sow  and  reap, 
Because  my  lamb  became  his  sheep. 
I  dropped  the  hoe  and  stuck  the  fork, 
Because  my  pig  became  his  pork. 
The  garden  truck  that  I  made  grow 
Was  his  to  sell,  but  mine  to  hoe. 

"It's  not  the  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
Nor  the  taste  for  life  that  brought  me 

here. 
Please  tell  the  platform,  pulpit,  press, 
No  fear  of  toil  ■>  or  loi  e  of  drcn's 
Is  driving  off  the  fat  i<wr  lads. 
It's  just  the  methods  of  their  dads." 
The  Farmer. 


Summer  Advantages 


of  the 


The  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  is  more  apparent 
and  is  more  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 


Farmers  appreciate 
the  De  Laval  during 
the  busy  summer 
season  because  of  its 
large  capacity  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  easy 
to  turn  and  easy  to 
clean. 

With  a  De  Laval, 
the  milk  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  the 
least  effort — both  im- 
portant in  hot  wea- 
ther when  a  number 
of  other  things  have 
to  be  done. 


Quick  handling  of  milk  and  cream  in  hot  weather  main- 
tains the  highest  quality  of  both,  and  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Over  2,500,000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use  the  world 
over — morp  than  all  other  makes  combined.  More  than 
50,000  local  agencies  look  after  the  needs  of  De  Laval  users. 

If  you  don't  know  the  De   Laval  agent  in   your 
community,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

THE   DE   LAVAL   COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF   DAIRY    SUPPLIES   IN  CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and     Ideal     Green     Feed    Silos.         Alpha     Gas    Engines,     Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues    of    any    of   our    lines    mailed    upon    request. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO' 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


.;.; 


SLixit  u4jirles  Strong 


Imperial 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 

— gets  into  the  leather. 
Keeps  it  supple — -looking 
new  and  strong  as  new. 
Keeps  insects  and  moisture 
out.  Prevents  drying  and 
cracking.  Keeps  breakage 
and  repair  bills  down.  Sold 
in  convenient  sizes. 

Imperial 
Eureka  Harness  Oiler 


— makes  oilin 
and  thorough, 
every 


easy,  quick 
Should  be  in 


Imperial 
Mica  Axle  Grease 

— prevents  spindles  wearing 
thin  and  hubs  getting  loose. 
The  powdered  mica  and 
grease  coats  both  spindle 
and  hub  lining  with  a  cover- 
ing of  perfect  lubrication  that 
fills  all  pores  and  smooths  all 
rough  places.  Makes  loads 
easier  to  haul,  reduces  strain 
on  harness  and   horses. 

Sold  in  many  sizes — 1  lb.  to 
barrels. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Power      He:cit    ;  J  igh t    ■•'Lubrication* 
••  HrtKK-hiis' .'irV  -ill  Cities  : 


AT  JJEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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ARE  we  not  infringing,  by  our 
present  methods  of  education, 
upon  the  physical  development 
of  our  girl  life,  at  a  time  when  every 
attention  should  be  given  it? 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  physi- 
cians than  to  find  that  during  the  few 
weeks  preceding  the  closing  of  the 
school  term,  we  are  visited  by  mothers 
having  with  them  their  daughters,  who 
have  been  cramming  for  final  examina- 
tions and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  story  related  is  something  like  this 
—"Doctor!  I  have  brought  Mary  to  you 
to  see  if  you  cannot  do  something  for 
her.  You  know  she  has  been  leading 
her  class  nearly  all  of  the  term;  she  is 
competing  for  the  Governor-General's 
Medal,  and  we  are  so  anxious  that  she 
be  successful;  .but  of  late  it  is  so  hard 
for  her  to  study,  her  head  aches,  she 
has  no  appetite,  we  cannot  force  her  to 
partake  of  food,  and  she  is  so  nervous, 
Doctor;  she  cannot  get  to  sleep,  some- 
times for  hours  after  she  retires,  and 
she  is  so  white  and  frail-looking.  We 
also  notice  her  twitching  her  face,  eye- 
lids and  mouth  a  lot,  and  of  late  tossing 
her  head  to  and  fro  and  we  are  fearful, 
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Our  Schools  and  the  'Teen  Age  Girl 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  F.  ROBERTS 

Minister    of    Health    for    the    Province    of    New    Brunswick. 

Excerpts  From  an  Address  Before  the     Canadian  Public  Health  Association. 


A  Girl   Guides'   physical   culture  class   at   Olds,   Alberta. 


Corn  Harvest  Satisfaction 

TO  harvest  corn  with  a  corn  knife  means  many  men 
and  much  hard  work  and  expense.  Farmers  of 
experience  know  the  satisfaction  of  using  a  good  corn 
binder.  McCormick  and  Deering  corn  binders  are  built 
for  such  farmers. 

Simple  in  construction,  light  in  weight  and  compact, 
two  horses  will  easily  handle  one  of  these  binders  in 
most  conditions  of  corn,  while  a  tractor  or  three  horses 
give  power  enough  to  harvest  5  to  7  acres  of  corn  a  day, 
bind  the  corn  into  neat,  easily  handled  bundles,  and  load 
them  on  a  wagon  to  be  taken  to  the  ensilage  cutter  or 
husker  and  shredder. 

McCormick  or  Deering  Corn  Binders 

fortify  farmers  against  danger  of  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  corn  crop.  A  farmer  need  not  worry  about  securing 
extra  help,  or  paying  high  wages.  He  can  be  sure  of 
having  his  corn  safely  harvested  within  the  limited  time 
in  which  the  work  must  be  done  to  get  the  full  feeding 
value  from  the  fodder  or  stover/ 

A  nearby  International  agent  will  point  out  to  you 
the  money  and  time-saving  features  of  these  machines, 
or  full  information  will  be  furnished  by  writing  the 
nearest  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  wo. 

WESTERN    BRANCHES  — BRANDON.   WINNIPEG.   MAN..  CALGARY.    EDMONTON.  LETHBRIDGE.  AL.TA.. 

ESTEVAN.    N.   BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.   SASKATOON.  YORKTON,  SASK. 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  HAMILTON.  LONDON.  OTTAWA.  ONT.  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE.  ST.  JOHN.  N.  B. 


if  something  is  not  done,  she  will  no 
hold  out,  and  we  do,  so  much,  want  her] 
to  take  the  honors  she  has  worked  s< 
hard  for  all  winter." 

We  take  a  look  at  the  girl  and  fin 
that    in    almost    every    particular    th 
word  picture  of  the  mother  quite  cor 
rectly  describes  the  condition  found.  W' 
find  she  is  truly  very  anaemic  in  appear- 
ance,    tongue     quite     heavily     coated, 
generally  far  below  the  average  weight. 
We  notice,  too,  the  nervous  symptoms 
spoken    by    the    mother,    simulating    a 
beginning  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus  Dance 
Upon  examination  of  the  heart,  whicl 
she  complains  about  as  beating  rapidlj 
at  times,  there  is  revealed  a  functiona 
murmur,  and  suspecting  from  her  head- 
ache   some    possible   eye    complications, 
we  have  her  see  an  oculist,  who  reports 
a  severe  condition  of  astigmatism.     At 
the  same  time,  bear  in  mind,  nature  is 
doing  her  best  to   shapen   and   perfect 
her  scheme  of  physical  economy.  There- 
fore, I  think  we  can  well  afford  to  spend 
a  few  moments  discussing  this  question 
able  condition,  which  we  find  obtains. 

D  EFLECTING  upon  such  cases,  there 
■Tv  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  life 
which  can  compare  in  importance  with 
the  potential  powers  of  reproduction 
possessed  by  the  girl  of,  say,  fourteen 

years  of  age Words  are  utterly 

inadequate  to  estimate  the  value  of  such 
a  young  life.  "All  the  world  is  before 
her."  Infinite  care  and  toil  has  been 
expended  to  bring  this  young  life  to 
such  a  stage;  to  protect  it  against 
diseases;  to  guide  its  opening  intelli-' 
gence;  to  direct  and  educate  its  moral 
faculties;  to  inculcate  knowledge,  and  to 
insure  its  happiness  while  in  its  de- 
pendent condition.  At  fourteen  or 
thereabouts,  however,  arrives  an  in- 
fluence which  we  can  neither  abrogate 
nor  postpone.  It  is  as  inevitable  and 
immutable  as  is  the  rising  of  the  sun 
or  the  falling  of  the  rain. 

But  though  inevitable,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  in  essence  it  is  an  in- 
fluence and  tendency  only — and  its 
beneficent  effects  may  be  thwarted  and 
distorted  by  carelessness,  by  thought- 
lessness, by  over-anxiety  for  mental  as 
contrasted  with  physical  perfection,  and 
above  all  by  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
those  in  a  governing  relation  to  the 
young  girl  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  natural  law. 

It  seems  evident  to  me,  then,  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  mother  and  of 
our  Nation,  that  it  has  become  absolute- 
ly essential  to  substitute  an  intercalary 
period  between  the  girl's  school  years- 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  This  period 
should  be  devoted  to  dealing  speci- 
fically with  all  matter  peculiar  to 
woman  and  womanhood.  It  will  be  de- 
nied by  no  one,  that  because  of  diffi- 
dence and  false  modesty,  we  frequently 
permit  our  children  to  be  launched  on 
the  ocean  of  life,  without  having  pointed 
out  to  them  upon  its  chart,  the  many 
rocks,  reefs  and  sunken  sand  bars  upon, 
which  their  moral  and  physical  lives 
are  not  infrequently  wrecked,  and  not 
only  their  own  lives  but  those  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

OUCH  a  course,  which  should  be  main- 
^  ly  clinical  and  observational,  rather 
than  didactic  and  by  mere  precept, 
would  throw  around  our  girls  a  pro- 
tecting mantle  as  regards  their  moral 
and  physical  welfare.  We  all  know 
that  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and  that 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  but  know- 
ledge in  order  to  be  power  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  arm- 
our we  would  give  our  girls  must  he 
proof  against  the  shafts  of  ignorance, 
of  evil  and  design  and  of  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance and  environment.  Instead, 
therefore,  as  is  so  often  the  lamentable 
case,  that  our  sweet  girls  receive  their 
knowledge  of  many  physical  facts,  dis- 
torted, to  their  ruin  and  irretrievable- 
disgrace,  at  the  hands  of  some  criminal, 
how  much  more  logical  it  would  be 
that  they  (each  of  them)  should  be- 
come possessed  of  this  information 
through  legitimate  channels  and  with 
benevolent  intent.  So  I  would  have  our 
Canadian  girls  who  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  who  by  that  time 
would  have  completed  their  course  of 
strictly  elementary  literary  education, 
enter  upon  a  curriculum  conducted  by  a 
woman   of  high   moral   character,   pos- 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 

SEMI-MONTHLY 


Five   Cents  a  Word — Per  Insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


1    O.   A.   C.   BOAR,  8  MONTHS   OLD,   $50. 
1   bred   sow,   6  months,   $50.      1  sow,   1% 
years  old,  with  pigs  ;  sow  $7'5,  pigs  $10  each. 
Goderieh  Poultry  Farm,  Goderich,  Ont. 


YORKSHIRE    PIGS    FOR    SALE 

A    FEW  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,  SIX  WEEKS 
old,  for  sale.     Good  strain  and  pedigree 
given.     E.   L.   Chapman,   Whitby,   Ont. 

R.M.D. 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,   Vancouver,   B.C.      (Nov.   15,    19) 


SPRAYERS 

A  GENTS— MASON  SOLD  18  SPRAYERS 
and  Autowashers  one  Saturday ;  profits 
$2.50   each ;    square   deal ;    particulars    free. 
Rusler    Company,    Johnstown,    Ohio. 

(July    15-19) 


BOOKS   FOR   SALE 

JDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write  the 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT, 
Address  Farmers'  Magazine 


EARN     AN    EXTRA     $5 

yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly  —  the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  detail* 
—send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
Ont. 


MORE     DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MaeLean 
Publishing   Company,    Limited,   Toronto. 


Brandon    Girl    Guides    camped    at    Lake    Clemente. 


sessing  maternal  qualities  and  expert 
in  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

These  subjects  would  line  up  some- 
what as  follows:  The  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  their  own  systems,  and 
information  concerning  certain  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject;  Domestic 
Science  in  its  entiretyi  Personal  Hy- 
giene and  Household  Sanitation. 

Thus  our  girls  would  learn  minutely 
the  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  would 
become  possessed  of  useful  knowledge 
concerning  the  various  organs  and  their 
respective  functions  and  the  care  neces- 
sary to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy 
condition.  They  would  become  aware 
of  the  frightful  character  and  deadly 
effect  of  certain  diseases — how  they  are 
communicated,  and  taught  to  beware  of 
them  at  all  hazards.  Household  sanita- 
tion would  cover  such  subjects  as  ven- 
tilation, temperature,  the  care  of  house- 
hold plumbing  and  general  cleanliness. 
Some  knowledge  of  good  taste  in  ar- 
chitecture and  house  furnishing  would 
be  imparted.  Cooking  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it  would  approach  its  ideal. 
Some  science  could  be  intermingled  with 
what  is  now  purely  an  art;  'often  indeed, 
not  more  than  a  rule  of  thumb.  That 
sour  bread  is  the  mother  of  divorce 
and  an  untidy  and  malodorous  kitchen 
the  greatest  friend  of  the  drinking 
saloon  is  not  the  language  of  the  extre- 
mist, but  rather  that  of  reason  and 
sound  observation.  In  many  a  home 
the  fires  of  domestic  misunderstanding 
and  mutual  irritability  are  kindled  and 
kept  perpetually  alight  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  precise  knowledge  domestic 
science  has  to  impart. 

BUT  a  fourth  service,  not  yet  enumer- 
ated, claims  our  attention,  a  service 
surpassing,  if  possible,  all  three  to- 
gether of  those  adverted  to — this  is  the 
care  of  the  baby.  I  here  declare  as  a 
nhysician  of  some  twenty-five  years' 
standing,  and  I  am  sure  my  experience 
is  in  consonance  with  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  in  presenting  a  mother 
with  her  first  baby,  and  almost  without 
inference  to  her  social  station  one 
might  almost  as  well  present  her  with 
a  copy  of  Homer  in  the  original  and  ex- 
pect her  to  make  a  rational  use  of  it — 
so  little  does  she  know  of  the  real  care 
demanded  by  the' young  infant.  This 
is  an  appalling  fact,  and  while  sani- 
tarians and  practitioners  of  State  Medi- 
cine are  everywhere  looking  for  means 
to  check  infant  mortality,  this  lament- 
able condition  largely  remains,  render- 
ing our  best  efforts  of  comparatively 
small  value  and  little  effect.  The  babies, 
therefore,  suffer  and  often  die  simply 
from  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  most  greatly  interested  in  their 
preservation,  and  who  are  at  all  times 
ready  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  even 
life  itself  on  their  behalf. 

Breast  or  bottle  feeding,  for  example, 
here  instantly  comes  to  the  surface. 
What  proportion  of  young  mothers  or 
mothers  of  any  age  or  puerperal  ex- 
perience, for  that  matter,  know  that 
the  chances  of  survival  through  infancy 
of  a  breast-fed  baby  are  nine  to  one  in 
comparison  with  the  child  fed  from  the 
bottle?  What  again,  respecting  the 
regularity  of  nourishment,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  foundation  stones  in  the 
edifice  of  infant  conservation?  The 
bathing  of  the  baby,  the  need  of  pure 
air,  ventilation,  its  sleeping  quarters 
and  its  sleeping  accessories,  the  danger 
cf  the  deep  and  confined  crib  in  which 


the  babe  is  often  poisoned  by  its  own 
emanations,  unnecessary  outdoor  ex- 
posure— how  important  these  are,  and 
yet  how  sadly  lacking  in  the  informa- 
tion regarding  them  are  the  actual  or 
prospective  mothers !  Then  again  when 
illness  threatens  in  either  mother  or 
child,  rendering  the  use  of  cow's  milk 
necessary,  what  proportion  of  mothers 
know  anything  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
latter?  Or,  when  the  proper  age  has 
been  attained,  how  many  understand 
the  art  of  changing  the  food  of  the  in- 
fant from  its  maternal  source  to  the 
ordinary  one?  What  mother  to-day  is 
capable  of  differentiating  in  the  slight- 
est, with  any  attempt  at  reason,  be- 
tween healthy  and  the  varieties  of  un- 
healthy stools?  All  of  these  points,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  is 
vital,  together  with  numberless  others, 
might  and  should  be  taught  the  poten- 
tial mother,  in  her  most  mentally  re- 
ceptive period,  one  during  which  nature 
is  busily  at  work  almost  monopolizing 
her  attention,  if  not  interfered  with. 
Now,  who  is  responsible  for  this  griev- 
ous lack,  if  not  the  State  and  its  an- 
tiquated and  really  vicious  system  of 
enforced  literary  education  in  the  criti- 
cal years  of  youth?  To  correct  this, 
might  we  not  suggest  that  so  far  as  the 
State  is  responsible  and  as  Canada  late- 
ly has  placed  the  keystone  upon  her 
legislative  arch,  viz.,  the  new  Federal 
Department  of  Public  Health,  that  this 
new  organization  work  through  its 
Provincial  branches  in  conjunction  with 
the  Educational  authorities  of  the  vari- 
ous provinces  and  have  this  all  im- 
portant question  solved? 

What  then  would  be  the  effect  that 
could  reasonably  be  looked  for  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  change  upon  this  coun- 
try of  ours?  Would  it  not  solve  many 
problems  that  are  now  perplexing  us? 
Would  it  not  reduce  infant  mortality? 
Would  it  not  give  us  a  rugged  and  virile 
race  both  in  mind  and  physique? 
Would  it  not  raise  the  moral  standard 
of  Canada  most  high?  Would  it  not, 
because  of  knowledge  gained,  aid 
materially  in  making  less  complex  the 
question  of  social  disease?  Such  an 
education  would,  I  am  persuaded,  not 
only  safeguard  our  girls,  but  would 
have  a  tremendous  reflex  influence  upon 
the  moral  standard  of  the  young  man. 
He  would  be  only  too  glad  to  enter  into 
high  partnership  with  a  young  woman 
so  endowed.  But  he  would,  of  .necessity, 
as  before  intimated,  have  to  be  morally 
eligible,  for  she  knows  and  she  would  be 
independent,  and  thus  would  possess 
the  two  most  taking  and  alluring 
qualities  that  appeal  to  mankind. 


THE  opportunities  for  grain  growing 
in  Ontario  are  good.  Peas  and  beans 
equal  those  grown  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  we  have  areas  where  the 
winter  temperatures  destroy  the  wee- 
vils, which  are  greatly  limiting  this  in-| 
dustry  in  the  States.  Ontario  barley! 
once  had  a  superior  reputation  and  its] 
production  in  Central  and  Eastern  On- 
tario should  be  encouraged  by  provid- 
ing  improved   marketing  facilities. 


IITTLE  Edward's  twin  sisters  werej 
-^  being  christened.  All  went  well! 
until  Edward  saw  the  water  in  the  fontT 
Then  he  anxiously  turned  to  his  mother! 
and  exclaimed:  "Ma,  which  one  arejj 
you  going  to  keep?" — Blighty  (Lon-\ 
don). 


Kitchen's 

WORK  SHIRTS 


Open  front — on  and  off  like  a 
coat.  Handiest  work-shirt  ever 
made.  Generously  cut.  Stand 
wear  and  tear  of  hardest  work. 
Double  and  triple  stitching.  But- 
tons can't  come  off.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  "Kitchen's,"  or  write  us. 

Made  In  Canada  only  by 

The  Kitchen  Overall  and 

SMrt  Company,  Limited 

Brantford,  Ontario 
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SUPER  SPARK 

For  motor  cars,  tractors, 

stationary  and  marine 

engines. 

more  engine  missing 
more  new  plugs 
more  cleaning  plugs 
more  carbonized  plugs 

Anyone  can  put  them  on. 

Approved  by  university 

engineers  and  motorists. 

$2  25  each;  $9  for  set  of  4. 
Super  Spark  Co.  of  Canada 

32  Simcoe  S  .,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

This  ad  and  $1.50  entitles 

you  to  one  Super  Spark. 


Eastern    Distributor:    Vlit   Mfg.   Co., 

223  McGill  St-  Montreal. 

Western  Distributor:  Shell  Supply  Co., 

509   MeGreevy   Bids:..   Winnipeg. 

Exclusive    representatives    wanted    for 

counties   and'  townships. 


mclsor 

Cheese 

Canada.    ^^  4jL]L\~ 
TH*  CANADIAN  SALT  CO,  LIMITED^ 

280 


(VOL-P£EK 


Mends  Pots  &  Pans 


Cooking  utensils,  Graniteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enaraelledware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per, Brass.  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use.  no 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  in  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  ^  *  cent-  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek-  P  -Co..   Bo*  W24.  Montreal 
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Cremonaphone 

TALKING  MACHINE 

—The   machine   that 
plays    all    records. 

Write  today  and  get  our  special  offer  to  sell  you 
this  fine  talking  machine  and  supply  you  absolutely 
free  of  all  charge 

With  Records  for  One  Year 


The  machine  Illustrated 
above  can  be  secured  for  as 
little  as  $5.00  down,  and  the 
balance  payable  on  easy  In- 
stalments. There  Is  no  bet- 
ter  talking   machine   upon   the 


market.  It  has  every  new  and 
worth  while  Improvement.  It 
plays  all  makes  of  records, 
and  Its  tone  is  well  nigh  per- 
fect. Cabinets  have  a  beauti- 
ful  piano   finish. 


Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Free  Offer 


This  offer— If  taken 
advantage  of  right 
away,  enables  you  to 
get  new  records  for 
a  whole  year  with- 
out a  penny  cost. 
Send  In  coupon 
without  delay. 


AMHERST  PIANOS,   LTD., 
Amherst,  N.S. 
Send    me    full    particulars  of    your 
free  offer  of  a  year's  supply   of  re- 
cords If  I  buy  a  Cremaphone  Talking 
Machine. 

NAME     

ADDRESS     


Amherst  Pianos,  Ltd..  Amherst,  N.S. 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 

Public  School  to  Second 
Year  University, 
Household  Science, 
Music :  Instrumental 
VoeaL, 
Commercial, 
Elocution,   Art, 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  16th 

•ic  and  Parliamentary 
Studies,  Gymnasium 
Work  and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar  apply  to 

Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.  A. 

Principal.  94 


ST.     MARGARET'S     COLLEGE 

TORONTO  .     A  RESIDENTIAI,  AND  DAY  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS  CANADA 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  preparatory  to  honour 

MATRICULATION.         FULL        COMMERCIAL       COURSE MUSIC ART 

HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE — PHYSICAL   EDUCATION— GAMES SWIMMING  < 

Mrs.  George  Dickson.  President  Miss  Florence  H.  M.  Ree'inds,  B  A  ,  Principal 

Sellout  Reopens  Wedn  sdaij,  September  nth.  Oiteadar  arnt  on  applica  ion. 


WE  BUY 

FLEECE  WOOL 

Write  or  Phone  Us  Before  Selling 

THE  HARRIS  ABATTOIR  CO.,  Limited 

Strachan  Avenue,  TORONTO 


Guiding  the  Boy  in  His  Teens 

Twelve  is  the   Danger  Line — Twenty  is  Safety,   he  Your  Boy's  Friend 

Then  if  Ever 

By  MRS.  FREDERIC  SCHOFF 


T^VERY  boy  passes  through  the  most 
-"  critical  period  of  his  entire  life  in 
the  years  when,  leaving  childhood  be- 
hind, he  enters  youth.  Many  boys' 
lives  are  wrecked  during  these  years, 
simply  because  boy  nature  is  not  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be.  And 
as  a  mother  of  boys  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  hundreds  of  boys,  I 
plead  for  a  better  chance  for  those  who 
are  boys  to-day.  This  will  come  only 
as  parents,  teachers,  and  the  community 
realize  and  understand  that  so-called 
bad  boys  are,  in  most  instances,  the 
direct  result  of  failure  to  understand 
boyhood's  needs,  and  of  the  consequent 
mistaken  methods  o  f  discipline  and 
education. 

In  a  wide  acquaintance  with  boys 
whom  the  world  called  bad,  I  have  never 
seen  one  whose  heart  could  not  be 
touched  and  his  higher  nature  brought 
out  through  sympathetic  understanding 
and  confidence. 

I  have  seen  so  many  boys  driven  from 
home,  causing  heart-break  to  their 
parents  and  ruin  to  the  boys,  because 
their  fathers  and  mothers  did  not  un- 
derstand these  critical  years  of  adoles- 
ence;  I  have  seen  so  many  boys  driven 
into  criminal  lives  because  of  ignorant, 
mistaken  treatment  of  boyish  faults, 
that  I  know  of  no  greater  need  than  to 
promulgate  faith  in  boyhood's  nobility 
and  its  possibilities  for  useful  man- 
hood. And  with  this  faith  should  go 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  guide  the  boys 
through  the  maelstrom  in  the  stream 
of  life  into  the  smooth  current  of  man- 
hood. 

Those  who  have  studied  child  develop- 
ment claim  that  children  do  not  reason 
according  to  adult  standards  before  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Therefore,  before  then, 
it  is  not  just  to  hold  them  responsible 
as  one  would  an  adult.  Aristotle  fixed 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  reason  at 
fourteen.  Then  the  youth  is  no  longer 
willing  to  submit  without  question  to 
the  commands  of  parents  nor  to  take 
unquestioningly  any  statements. 

The  relationship  of  parent  and  child 
should  at  this  time  begin  to  change  into 
tfhat  of  friend  and  companion.  The 
home-nest  becomes  too  restricted,  and 
unless  the  parents  are  wise  enough  to 
understand  and  meet  the  change  in  the 
boy's  life  they  lose  their  hold  on  him. 
Often  friction  and  rebellion  result  be- 
cause the  parents  still  treat  the  boy  as 
a  child,  and  they  lose  any  possibility 
of  helpfulness  to  him.  Often,  too,  their 
attitude  drives  him  from  home.  Never 
will  the  boy  stand  in  greater  need  of 
wise  counsel  than  now,  though  he  is  un- 
conscious of  it.  Wiser  and  older  heads 
should  recognize  that  his  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  desire  to  argue  about 
everything  are  a  part  of  his  normal 
development.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
retain  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
a  boy  can  ignore  the  strong  tastes,  the 
likes  and  dislikes,  that  manifest  them- 
selves at  this  time.  Ridicule  is  fatal; 
scolding  and  harshness  are  almost  as 
bad. 

The  physical  changes  which  bring 
to  him  the  powers  of  manhood  often 
bring  mental  changes  requiring  most 
careful,  loving  counsel  by  parents  if 
the  transition  is  to  be  made  safely.  It 
is  the  time  of  all  times  in  life  when  it 
is  the  parents'  duty  to  explain  to  the 
boy  what  each  individual  should  know 
about  himself.  High  and  pure  and 
noble  ideals  of  life  should  be  laid  before 
him,  and  he  should  be  taught  to  cherish 
and  not  to  debase  the  man  that  is  in  the 
making.  Practical  explanations  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  given, 
including  the  use  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  In  such  teachings  one 
should  hold  up  the  ways  to  ensure  nor- 
mal healthful  conditions,  rather  than 
the  consequences  of  abuse,  in  the  hope 
that  fear  will  prevent  such  abuse. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
wrong  parents  do  their  boys  by  failing 
to  give  right  ideals  of  life  and  true 
teachings  concerning  themselves.  Every 


boy  receives,  during  adolescence,  im- 
pressions that  will  influence  all  his 
future.  It  counts  eternally  whether 
they  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  are 
given  by  those  who  from  experience  of 
life  and  pure  living  can  impart  high 
ideals,  or  whether  they  are  given  by 
those  who  have  perverted  and  low  views 
of  life.  Happy  is  the  boy,  and  thrice 
happy  are  the  parents,  when  they  have 
kept  near  in  spirit  to  their  boy,  so  that 
it  is  to  them  he  looks  for  the  most  sacred 
and  holy  lessons  of  life. 

The  education  of  boys  should  recog- 
nize their  natural  tastes  for  things  that 
are  in  action,  that  are  developed  by 
human  brains  and  hands,  and  that  will 
keep  mind  and  body  occupied  in  most 
useful  ways.  Scientific  papers  should 
now  replace  the  books  and  magazines 
designed  for  children;  they  will  be  read 
and  studied  with  avidity.  What  the  boy 
reads  will  have  much  to  do  with  shaping 
his  life.  Stories  of  young  men  who 
have  done  great  things  are  always  in- 
spiring. Travel  and  adventure  always 
appeal,  for  the  desire  to  see  the  world, 
to  know  other  places,  is  strong  in  nearly 
every  boy's  heart. 

The  ancieni  Greeks  devoted  half  of 
their  education-time  to  physical  develop- 
ment for  they  reasoned  that  moral  and 
mental  perfection  would  be  best  devel- 
oped in  a  healthy  body.  Training  in 
athletics  and  in  swimming  is  especially 
valuable  for  boys.  To  be  physically 
strong  becomes  an  object  worth  self- 
denial,  and  is  far  more  effective  than 
any  prohibitions  of  parents  can  ever  be. 

II/HILE  the  physical  changes  from 
»'  childhood  to  vouth  are  great,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  nature  is  going 
through,  processes  of  growth  equally 
rapid  and  important,  and  requiring 
sympathetic  understanding  by  parents 
and  teachers.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
be  learned  by  parents  is  to  have  faith  in 
the  boy,  to  believe  that  he  wants  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  to  expect  it  of  him. 

At  no  time  in  life  does  one  aspire  to 
do  noble  deeds,  to  give  great  service, 
more  than  in  the  dreaming  days  of 
youth.  The  dreams  give  the  vision  which 
may  light  the  path  of  their  future  lives, 
or  which  mav  be  dimmed  and  shattered 
because  in  the  uncouth,  awkward  boy 
the  dreams  and  the  vision  are  buried 
deep  from  the  sight  of  those  with  whom 
his  life  is  cast.  Don't  forget  it,  though, 
the  dreams  and  the  vision  are  in  the 
heart  of  every  boy  who  has  had  half  a 
chance,  and  only  need  the  touch  of  in- 
spiration to  come  out  into  deeds  and 
acts.  It  is  then  that  a  man  or  woman 
friend  or  teacher  who  can  see  beneath 
the  surface  may  stir  into  action  the 
aspirations  so  deeply  hidden.  It  is 
then  that  God  becomes  real,  when  the 
life  of  Jesus  may  be  made  an  ideal 
which  will  be  the  inward  guide  all 
through  life. 

11 /[ANY  are  the  boys  who  leave  school 
•'■'•'before  reaching  high  school  or  soon 
after  entering  jt,  but  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  are  dull  or  stupid. 
It  does  signify  that  the  school  is  not 
interesting  them  as  much  as  other 
things  are.  Some  of  the  world's  great- 
est men  were  counted  as  failures  by 
their  teachers.  James  Russell  Lowell 
was  suspended  from  college  for  negli- 
gence and  inattention.  Wagner  was 
a  failure  in  school.  So  were  Byron, 
Schiller,  Wordsworth,  Humboldt,  and 
Huxley,  while  Goldsmith's  teacher  said 
he  was  the  dullest  boy  she  ever  taught. 
Isaac  Newton  was  frail  and  delicate 
physically,  and  preferred  to  make  toys 
rather  than  to  study.  Parkman  was 
another  of  the  delicate  boys  who  did 
not  fit  into  the  educational  scheme  of 
the  school.  Countless  others  could  be 
named,  who,  if  judged  by  the  verdict 
of  their  teachers,  were  dull  and  stupid 
and  failures,  but  who,  in  the  school  of 
life,  touched  the  spark  of  a  living  inter- 
est and  became  men  who  gave  the  world 
things    that    were    original    and    worth 
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while.  Individuality  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  and  reckoned  with.  Be- 
cause a  boy  does  not  fit  the  prescribed 
mold  is  no  reason  for  declaring  him 
stupid. 

There  are  great  secrets  of  God  and 
nature  yet  to  be  revealed  to  men,  and 
they,  too,  will  be  given  through  the 
living  interests  of  youths  who  will  riot 
ivalk  in  the  beaten  track,  but  who  strike 
on i  for  the  discovery  of  something  that 
has  come  to  them,  and  which  they  ivill 
strive  to  develop. 

No  greater  injury  can  be  done  to  a 
youth  than  to  map  out  life  for  him  and 
force  him  to  fit  a  certain  plan.  No  out- 
sider, not  even  a  parent,  can  decide  the 
future  or  the  vocation  that  a  boy  should 
choose.  To  develop  physical  perfection, 
to  give  true  principles  of  life,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  mental  growth,  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  comradeship,  and  to  en- 
courage individual  choice  as  to  the  life 
work,"  is  the  part  parents  should  take. 
Information  they  may  give,  full  discus- 
sion of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  different 
vocations  is  valuable;  but  in  the  final 
moment  the  boy  should  be  free  to  choose 
for  himself. 

The  social  instinct  of  boys  is  very 
strongly  developed  in  the  years  of 
adolescence.  The  choice  of  companions 
at  this  time  is  a  matter  in  which  parents 
may  have  a  guiding  hand,  provided  they 
use  it  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  for 
bad  company  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  many  a  good  boy.  By  making  the 
home  the  centre  of  his  social  life,  by 
making  his  friends  welcome,  by  know- 
ing those  with  whom  he  associates,  a 
protection  can  be  given  which  means 
much  at  this  time  of  life. 

Interest  in  his  personal  appearance 
develops  in  the  boy  now.  Careless  habits 
are  superseded  by  well-brushed  hair, 
clean  hands  and  face,  a  desire  to  have 
well-pressed  clothes.  Ties  and  hosiery 
assume  an  importance  never  before  ac- 
corded to  them.  Girls,  for  whom  he  has 
had  but  little  use,  now  begin  to  interest 
him.  The  greatest  injury  is  done  by 
grown-ups  who  speak  flippantly  and 
lightly  of  these  boy-and-girl  fancies 
and  who,  by  their  tactless  remarks,  in- 
ject self-consciousness  into  what  would 
otherwise   be    natural    friendships. 

JyJOW  is  the  time  when  mother  and 
father  may  save  much  future  un- 
happiness  by  placing  before  the  boy  the 
id'ial  of  true  marriage,  with  all  it  in- 
volves to  make  the  relation  happy  for 
both.  It  should  be  held  before  him  as 
something  which  gives  the  greatest 
happiness  when  entered  into  with  true 
affection,  an  unselfish  desire  to  be  real 
helpmates,  and  the  same  standard  of 
morality  for  both.  The  failure  of 
parents  to  give  any  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  this,  and  the  tendency  to  speak 
lightly  of  it,  if  at  all,  should  give  place 
to  the  definite  implanting  of  pure 
standards  of  thinking  and  living  and  a 
true  conception  of  all  that  it  means  to 
found  a  new  home. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  as  much  the  duty 
of  parents  to  prepare  children  to  meet 
the  duties  involved  in  these  vital  re- 
lations of  life  as  to  prepare  them  for 
business  or  a  profession.  The  tempta- 
tions that  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
boys  are  many.  To  resist  them,  every 
boy  should  be  protected  by  high  ideals 
and  standards  set  before  him  by  his 
parents.  Distaste  and  disgust  will  then 
prevent  his  yielding  to  the  lures  that 
are  sat  in  his  way.  The  day  is  past 
when  the  world  recognizes  one  code  of 
law  for  boys  and  another  for  girls. 
Hereafter,  they  will  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. 

Happy  homes  and  happy  marriages 
depend  as  much  on  the  disposition  of 
the  husbands  as  of  the  wives.  Parents 
should  therefore  cultivate  under  the 
home  roof  the  qualities  which  are  es- 
sential to  comfortable  relations  with 
other  people.  Thoughtfulness  of  others, 
courtesy,  and  regard  for  others'  wishes 
are  the  oils  which  make  many  hard 
places  smooth  and  lessen  opportunity 
for  friction.  Unhappiness  in  marriage 
often  has  its  beginning  in  little  thought- 
less acts  and  words.  The  courtesies  of 
life  are  not  arbitrary  conventions  of 
society,  but  have  come  with  reason  in 
the  development  of  civilization  based  on 
Christianity.  Boys  may  ridicule  them 
as  foolish,  but  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world  they  will  surely  be  at  a  disadvan- 


tage unless  they  are  drilled  in  the  forms 
and  language  of  well-bred  people  by  the 
every-day  use  of  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

Mothers  render  a  most  important  ser- 
vice to  their  sons  in  requiring  of  them 
the  observance  of  all  the  habits  of  re- 
fined society.  The  good  son  makes  the 
good  husband,  and  the  mother  trains 
the  son  to  be  a  good  husband  by  con- 
stant requirement  of  the  manners  and 
deeds  which  she  herself  recognizes  are 
necessary  in  making  home  life  happy. 
Self-made  men  who  rise  above  the  con- 
ditions of  their  early  life  deserve  all 
credit,  but,  unless  it  were  better  for 
youth  to  have  the  teaching  and  guid- 
ance of  parents  in  shaping  character, 
the  Creator  would  not  have  so  planned 
the  universe. 

The  mother  who  educates  her  son  to 
respect  and  reverence  womanhood,  to 
feel  that  he  should  treat  all  women  with 
the  courtesy  and  respect  he  would  de- 
sire for  his  own  mother  or  sisters,  has 
done  much  to  ensure  his  future  happi- 
ness and  true  nobility  of  character. 

There  are  other  lessons  for  boys  to 
learn  before  passing  from  youth  into 
the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  and 
these  the  home  should  give.  Intelligent 
citizenship,  animated  by  the  principle 
of  regard  for  the  general  good,  rather 
than  personal  advancement,  political  or 
financial,  is  what  is  needed  in  Canada. 
It  is  possible  in  the  home  to  give  that 
trend  to  the  ideals  of  youth  which,  in 
manhood,  will  develop  in  the  life.  There 
are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Current 
events  bring  into  the  public  eye  men 
whose  lives  spell  service  to  their  fellow 
men;  there  are  others  whose  deeds  and 
principles  evidence  the  purpose  to  grasp 
every  opportunity  to  lift  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  the  sacrifice  of  others  and 
of  the  common  good.  The  object-lessons 
are  before  us  all  the  time.  The  applica- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  discussion  of 
live  issues,  bringing  out  in  strong  light 
what  is  high  and  fine,  in  contrast  to  the 
lower  types  of  citizens.  The  history  of 
other  nations,  their  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  reason  for  the  same,  broadens  the 
viewpoint  and  gives  the  benefit  of 
others'  experience,  enabling  cne  to  avo'd 
the  pitfalls  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
Fathers  and  mothers  who  take  no  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  who  are  in- 
different to  the  great  questions  before 
the  nation,  can  not  do  what  they  should 
in  preparing  their  boys  to  become  the 
highest  type  of  citizens.  It  is  the  indif- 
ference of  those  who  care  nothing  for 
the  political  questions  which  decide  so 
many  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  that  is  a  real  menace  to  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  years  of  youth,  when  the  heart 
is  open  to  high  aims  and  noble  purposes, 
the  inspiration  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  to  become  an  all-around  man,  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
fellow  men,  desiring  to  fill  well  his  place 
in  every  department  of  life. 

SAVING  WOMEN  NEEDLESS 
WORK 

HPHERE  are  many  other  things  one 
-*  can  buy  or  have  made  to  save  woman 
power  from  needless  effort.  One  is  a 
stool.  Many  women  stand  when  pre- 
paring vegetables,  doing  plain  iron- 
ing, or  wiping  dishes,  when  they  might 
as  well  sit.  Another  is  a  waitress' 
tray  or  a  wheeled  tea-cart  or  small 
table  on  casters  to  convey  food  and 
dishes  on  that  everlasting  round  from 
kitchen  to  dining-room  to  pantry. 
One  trip  will  convey  as  great  a  load  as 
one  could  walk  with  in  six  trips. 
Some  form  of  dish  rag  to  hold  scalded, 
sterilized  china,  where  it  will  drain 
quickly  and  with  access  to  the  air  will 
elinv'nate  much  of  the  dish-wiping 
tvork.  .They  can  be  bought  or  made 
of  wire  or  wood  by  an  ingenious  woman. 
Some  of  the  ironing  can  be  left  un- 
done such  as  turkish  towels,  cotton 
crepe  underwear,  house  dresses,  and 
infants'  clothing,  outing  flannel,  and 
the  like.  A  carpet  sweeper  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost  as  a  relief  from 
heavy  broom  work,  and  it  is  more  sani- 
tary as  well.  The  substitution  of  rugs 
for  carpets  aids  cleanliness,  and  at  the 
same  time  cuts  down  labor.  Chemically 
treated  dust  cloth  or  brush  and  the 
long-handled  oil  mop  for  the  floors  are 
worth  while. 


Buy  An  Irrigated  Farm 

IN  SUNNY  ALBERTA  AND 

GET    A    CROP   EVERY   YEAR 


The  most  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  large 
crops  in  Western  Canada  is  moisture.  Given  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  right  time  big  crops  are  assured.  This 
is  what  the  farmer  on  irrigated  land  can  have  every 

year.  In  Southern  Alberta 
such  varied  crops  as  wheat, 
oats,  flax,  barley,  rye,  alfalfa, 
timothy,  brome  grass  and  all 
kinds  of  fodder,  tomatoes, 
beets,  potatoes,  roots,  vege- 
tables are  grown  profitably 
on  irrigated  land.  Ideal 
mix,ed  farming  proposition. 
First  class  land  $50  acre,  in- 
cluding water  rights.  Easy 
terms,  only  one  tenth  cash 
and  twenty  years  to  pay. 
$2,000  loan  for  buildings, 
etc.      A   splendid   chance  to 


READ  WHAT  F.  J.  MEECH  DID 

"This      year— Clffl*)— owing      to 

the  war  I  grew  a  considerable 
acreage  of  wheat  and  my  crop 
on  this  eighty  acres  of  land  was 
about  1,500  bushels  of  wheat; 
250  bushels  of  oats;  6  tons  of  oat 
hay;  25  tons  of  potatoes,  and 
from  a  tract  about  one  acre  set 
aside  for  garden  and  small  pro- 
duce I  have  sold  about  S75.0O 
worth  of  vegetables  \v.  addition 
to  having  sufficient  for  my  own 
use   till  my  next  crop   comes. 

"I  have  also  commenced  a 
small  dairy,  having  five  cows, 
which  are  yielding  at  the  late 
of  $90  per  month. 

"My  land  is  in  a  district 
where  alfalfa  is  an  established 
crop,  and  two  or  three  cuttings 
can   be   taken    off    in    a   season." 


Mr.  Meech  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  irrigable  land  near 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  from  the 
C.P.R.    towards   the  end   of  1916. 


become  independent. 

Write  now  for  free  book- 
let containing  full  informa- 
tion to 


E.  LA  DUE  NORWOOD 

C.  P.  R.  Land  Agent 
WINDSOR  STATION  -  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Always  Ready  for  Work 

With  a  Peter  Hamilton  Mower  you  can  cut  the  heaviest 
crops  with  certainty  and  uniform  efficiency. 

You  do  not  need  to  dread  haying  for  you  know  that 
when  the  time  comes  your  Peter  Hamilton  Mower  will  do 
the  work  right  and  be  easy  on  your  horses. 

It  cuts  clean  and  close,  and  does  not  clog  up  when  it 
strikes  a  piece  of  rough  or  uneven  ground  and  heavy  hay. 

The  cutting  bar  is  per- 
fectly balanced  and  cre- 
ates no  side  draft. 

IT  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable,  well  bal- 
anced and  economic- 
al mowers  on  the  market 
and  will  stand  the  heavi- 
est work  year  after  year. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Peter  Hamilton 
Company,  Ltd. 

Peterboro,  Ontario 
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PROTECT  YOUR   CROP 

Two-thirds  of  all  Rural  Barn  claims  settled  by  forty  Insurance  Companies 
in  Ontario  during  twelve  years  were  due  to  lightning. 

"Lightning  Rod  Properly  Installed  Are  Almost  Absolute  Protection."— 
Bulletin   220,   Ont.   Dept.   of  Agriculture. 

Our  Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Rod  a  Building,"  shows  how 

Rods  should  be  installed — Write  for  a  copy. 

The  Universal  Lightning  Rod  Co. 
HESPELER,  ONT. 


Western  Agent* 

Clare  Bros.  Western,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
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The   gentle,    yet    positive    reciprocating    ac- 
tion  of  the 

"LISTER"    MILKER 

on  the  cow's  teat  causes  the  cow  to  remain 

in   milk   longer  and   prevents   inflammation. 

Milks    like   the   calf's   mouth.      THE   CO  Wo 

LIKE  IT. 

With  the  Lister 
Milker  you  can 
increase  the  size 
of  your  rlaii  v 
herd  —  IN- 
CREASE 
YOUR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  - 
and  reduce  milk- 
ing time  as  well. 


Installed  by  ex- 
perts —  and  a 
system  of  regu- 
lar inspection  is 
maintained  by 
company. 

WRITE   FOR 
' THE    FREE 
LISTER 
BOOKLET 
GIVING    THE 
FULLEST    IN- 
FORMATION. 
R.  A.   LISTER    &    CO.   (Canada)    Limited 
L8-60  Stewart  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  floe 
itadsf  in  7  day*.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Oni*h«i». 
Briek,  Bleek,  Tile  MiAIim, 
Power  Mixam,  ofce.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En 
ginee. 

WETTLAUFER 

'  BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178  A  S  pad  in  a  Ave., 

Toronto. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD    LEGS,    ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treat- 
ment- It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tired- 
ness and  disease.    Full  particulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F., 
482   Lymans   Building  -         Montreal,   Canada 


Put  Out  Farm  Fires  Before  They  Start 


Continued  from  page  13 


loss  or  damage  to  two  of  these  amounted 
to  only  $28,  and  the  third  is  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Rods,  properly  installed,  are  more 
than  99  per  cent,  efficient. 

Prof.  W.   H.  Day   Says 

Lightning  rods  are  a  better  invest- 
ment than  insurance.  When  they  save  a 
building,  the  farmer's  only  loss  is  the 
interest  on  the  price  of  fire,  he  loses  at 
least  one-third  of  the  value  of  his  build- 
ings; together  with  his  premiums.  Rods 
do  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  in- 
surance^— it  is  needed  to  protect  against 
causes  of  fire  other  than  lightning. 

Copper  rods  are  the  most  durable  and 
therefore  the  best,  although  any  metal 
will  do  the  work  as  long  as  in  proper 
condition;  but  iron  rusts  off  at  the 
ground  and  aluminum  also  corrodes  un- 
der certain  conditions.  A  rod  composed 
of  two  metals,  one  wrapped  around  the 
other,  is  especially  objectionable. 

All  rods  should  be  grounded  8  feet 
deep.  From  the  ground  the  cable  should 
run  up  the  corner  of  the  building,  over 
the  eave,  up  the  edge  of  the  roof,  to  the 
peak,  along  the  peak,  down  to  the  op- 
posite eave  and  into  the  ground  at  the 
opposite  corner  diagonally  opposite  the 
first.  Points  should  be  placed  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  along  the 
peak,  also  on  chimneys,  dormers,  etc. 

Every  user  of  farm  electric  power 
should  follow  instructions  issued  by  the 
electric  companies  on  wiring,  grounding, 
protection  of  switch  boxes,  and  con- 
duits. 

Spontaneous  combustion  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  ignition  of  a  body  by  the 
internal  development  of  heat  without 
the  action  of  an  external  agent.  It  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  oily  waste  or 
heaps  of  rags,  wool  or  cotton  soaked 
with  oil;  and  in  piles  of  coal,  especially 
fine,  soft  coal.  In  the  case  of  oily  waste 
it  is  caused  by  the  rapid  spontaneous 
oxidation  of  oil,  which  raises  the  tem- 
perature sufficiently  to  make  it  burst 
into  flame. 

It  also  frequently  occurs  in  hay, 
straw,  grain  and  manure. 

In  York  County,  a  farmer  and  his  son 
opened  up  a  straw  stack  that  was  steam- 
ing; the  deeper  they  went,  the  hotter 
it  got,  and  they  removed  all  to 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
next  morning  it  was  still  hot  and  the 
farmer's  son  and  nephew  placed  two 
hen  eggs  in  the  straw  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  eggs  were  cooked.  This 
stack  contained  barley,  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  and  the  greatest  heat  was  in  the 
barley  straw  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  ventilate  all 
mows  and  stacks  and  to  use  salt  in  the 
hay. 

Many  farmers  now  carry  chem- 
ical fire  extinguishers  in  their  barns. 
Also  where  they  have  a  water  pressure, 
they  attach  pipes  at  convenient  inter- 


Canada's  Victory  Celebration 

To  be  opened  by 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 

Canadian  National 

EXHIBITION 

AUG.  23rd  SEPT.  6th 

TORONTO 

Incomparable  Program  Eclipsing  All  Previous  Records 

Buyers  of  pure  bred  stock  will  attend  the  Exhibition  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Exhibitor,  it  will  pay  you  big  to  be  here. 

Entries  Close  August  11th 

Premium  Lists  or  other  information  on  application  to 

John  G.  Kent,  General  Manager,  36-38  King  St.  E.,  Toronto 


vals  for  emergent  use;  all  gasoline  cans 
are  painted  red.  Tubes  of  dry  powders 
sold  as  fire  extinguishers  are  useless. 
Don't  buy  them.  A  saturated  solution 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  is  a  good  fire 
extinguisher. 

For  emergent  use  around  the  garage, 
the  barns,  or  the  house,  where  lanterns 
would  be  dangerous,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  flashlight.  These  save  their  cost 
'  many  times  over  during  the  year.  No 
farmer  can  be  too  careful  of  his  habits. 


MOBOCRACY 

Continued  from  page  8 

fifteen  cent  stores.  His  success  was  the 
result  of  no  monopoly.  He  excelled 
others  at  their  own  game.  All  honor  to 
him  and  this  success  reveals  consider- 
able chances  in  the  present  system  so 
roundly  denounced  by  many  Socialist 
spell-binders : 

"Tis  the  half  empty  vessel  that  freest 
emits. 

The  water  that's  in  it:  Tis  so  with 
men's  wits." 
We  do  not  hear  the  Socialists  or  any  of 
the  labor  agitators  acclaiming  in  trum- 
pet tones  the  triumph  of  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth.  They  do  not  love  him.  He  set 
too  fast  a  pace  for  them. 

The  opportunities  of  individual  enter- 
prise reaping  some  slight  reward  are 
not  confined  to  the  cities.  Seven  years 
ago  a  boy  of  sixteen  traveling  along  the 
road  with  his  father  took  a  fancy  to  a 
cow  and  persuaded  his  father  to  buy  it 
for  twenty-five  and  a  half  dollars.  That 
cow's  daughter  broke  several  records 
and  made  this  young  man's  herd  fam- 
ous and  valuable.  She  produced  the  al- 
most incredible  quantity  of  eight,  lbs. 
of  butter  in  one  day  or  sufficient  milk 
to  make  that  amount.  Now  under  pres- 
ent clamoring  for  the  lacteal  fluid  and 
the  scarcity  and  value  of  butter  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  evolving  a  cow  that 
can  contribute  so  much  to  this  world's 
upkeep  is  almost  deserving  of  a  knight- 
hood. But  pardon  me,  I  had  forgotten 
that  we  were  opposed  to  titles. 

But  the  Socialists  would  say  that  this 
man  is  entitled  to  no  financial  reward 
for  the  development  of  this  animal.  Just 
how  they  would  regulate  a  matter  of 
this  kind  under  their  system  would  be 
interesting.  But  we  are  forgetting. 
Under  their  system  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  production  of  records  like 
this  because  this  cow  was  milked  four 
times  per  day.  The  hours  of  work  ad- 
vocated by  the  Socialist  would  effectively 
prevent  the  making  of  such  records  or 
the  evolution  of  such  cows. 

Yet  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  are 
daily  spreading.  We  sometimes  criti- 
cize Nero  for  fiddling  while  Rome  was 
burning.  Anyway  he  entertained  him- 
self. To-day  many  look  on  with  a  some- 
what disinterested  and  vacant  expres- 
sion occasionally  questioning  their  ears 
and  wondering  if  they  hear  aright  at 
the  revolutionary  ideas  expressed.  And 
the  demand  for  less  work  and  more 
money  or  more  goods  goes  on  apace.  We 
are  allowing  consumption  to  outstrip 
production  at  an  alarming  rate.  Yet  the 
cry  of  better  living  conditions  and  less 
labor  is  everywhere  proclaimed. 

Neither  any  man  nor  any  nation  can 
waste  its  substance  in  riotous  living 
without  sooner  or  later  being  reduced 
to  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat. 


VOTING   $10,000,000   A    MINUTE 

Continued  from  page  12 

I.  C.  R.  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  re- 
lettering  the  rolling  stock,  and  the 
brakemen's  caps  and  the  sectionmen's 
tin  cups,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively the  I.  C.  R.,  the  I.  R.  C.,  the 
C.  G.  R.,  and  now  it  is  the  C.  N.  R. 
Absit  omen! 

Hon.  J.  D.  Reid's  manner  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  was  a  mixture  of 
meekness  and  defiance.  There  was  no 
getting  away  from  the  awful  figures. 
He  had  them  ail  on  one  sheet  of  paper, 
and  be  read  from  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
with  the  idea,  probably,  that  "it  is  no- 
thing when  you  say  it  quick  enough." 
He  ripped  out  one  deficit  after  another, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  clock  with  a  sort 
of   an   '  Eliza-Crossing-the-Ice"   expres- 


sion, and  jumped  from  cake  to  cake  of 
fabulous  size.  Nine  millions  behind  the 
game  on  the  G.  T.  P.;  nineteen  to  the 
bad  on  the  C.  N.  R.;  with  new  rolling 
stock  and  other  necessaries  of  life  to 
buy  for  all  his  starving  family. 

Someone  on  the  Opposition  recovered 
consciousness  long  enough  at  this  junc- 
ture to  ask  a  question  about  some  tri- 
fling little  matter  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Minister  looked  at 
him  as  though  he  had  been  asked  for  a 
cent  to  buy  a  stick  of  candy;  tried  to 
shift  his  clutch  and  get  into  low  gear, 
but  found  he  couldn't;  and  waved 
him  impatiently  aside  with  an  air  of 
"Let  us  return  to  our  millions." 

While  this  war  has  been  going  on,  we 
have  been  steadily  bumping  the  life  out 
of  our  cars  and  engines;  so  we  shall 
need  new  rolling  stock.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
Canada  Car  and  Foundry  Company  will 
get  a  whacking  big  order  for  sleepers, 
diners,  and  first-class  coaches. 

The  Minister  sat  down,  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  looked  defiant- 
ly at  the  Opposition  and  cheerfully 
at  the  Press  Gallery,  where  each  man 
was  trying  to  estimate  his  share.  He 
left  the  Minister  of  Finance  just  two 
minutes  in  which  to  ask  162  millions 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  official  door. 
There  was  no  murmur  of  complaint. 
The  financial  sharps  used  to  say  you 
couldn't  finance  a  big  war  for  a  month; 
now  everybody  knows  you  can  finance 
anything.  In  that  last  mad  rush  against 
time,  Parliament  was  asked  for  money 
at  the  rate  of  nearlv  ten  million  dollars 
a  minute. 

With  private  individuals,  there  some- 
times comes  a  point  of  insolvency  where 
their  obligations  grow  so  hopeless  that 
they  cease  worrying  about  them.  When 
the  real  estate  boom  collapsed  in  the 
West,  it  left  many  individuals  owing 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  agreements 
of  sale,  but  whose  only  pressing  neces- 
sity was  to  float  a  loan  to  pay  the  butch- 
er. Everyone,  that  is,  everyone  but  the 
butcher — got  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
out  of  the  situation.  It  sometimes  looks 
as  though  Canada  were  reaching  that 
point.  While  the  Minister  of  Railways 
read  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Bill 
and  Dan,  and  the  heirs  realized  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  them, 
the  sense  of  humor  of  even  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  got  the  better  of  them. 


Seasonable  Recipes 

Eggs  Poached  in  Tomato  Sauce 
Take  a  small  can  of  tomato  soup  or 
stewed  tomatoes  boiled  down  until  fair- 
ly thick.  Add  half  as  much  milk  as 
tomato  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  two  tablespoons  butter,  put  in  a 
broad  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  when 
the  mixture  begins  to  bubble  around  the 
edge,  drop  in  the  eggs.  Have  ready 
slices  of  hot  buttered  toast.  As  soon  as 
the  white  is  set,  lift  out  each  egg  onto  a 
slice  of  toast,  pour  over  the  tomato  sauce 
and  serve  hot. 


A  Superior  Layer  Cake 

Break  two  eggs  in  a  cup,  add  four 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter  and  fill  the 
cup  with  milk.  Sift  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
flour  with  a  little  salt  and  three  tea- 
spoons of  baking-powder.  Add  one  cup 
sugar  and  the  sifted  flour  to  the  eggs 
and  milk.  Beat  very  thoroughly.  Bake 
fairly  quickly  in  layer  cake  tins. 


Quick  Cofifee  Cake 

yt  cup  shortening 
14  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

%   cup  seeded   raisins 

2%    cups    flour 

5  teaspoons  baking  baking  powder 

%    teaspoon    salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1    teaspoon    cinnamon. 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
the  egg  well  beaten,  milk,  raisins,  and 
flour,  baking-powder  and  salt  sifted  to- 
gether. Spread  in  a  greased  shallow 
pan,  brush  with  melted  butter  and 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 
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Horticulture  and  Garden 
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An  Experience— Strawberries  and  Roses 

By  LADDIE 


"PHE  experience  I  mean  is  the  long 
J-  hot  spell  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  has  lasted  exactly  a  month. 

Those  who  heeded  my  warning  in 
April,  not  to  uncover  roses  and  straw- 
berries till  the  first  of  May  have  pro- 
fited, not  in  protection  from  frost  but 
from  drouth.  Rarely  do  we  have  such 
high  temperature  so  early. 

My  soil  is  heavy  clay,  and  the  first  set- 
ting of  strawberries  was  dried  up  and 
useless.  This  was  not  so  on  the  sand, 
there  the  berries  were  large  and  luscious 
at  first,  but  now  they  also  are  affected 
by  the  drouth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  strawberries  re-act  to  the 
drouth  on  clay.  Senator  Dunlap  dried 
up  hard,  Progressive  held  its  own  well 
and  gave  me  a  good  crop.  Though  this 
is  an  ever  bearer,  yet  for  an  early  crop 
it  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  Jessie,  which  I  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  commercially 
raised,  withstood  the  heat  grandly,  due 
to  its  magnificent  foliage.  There  were 
fewer  soft  berries  than  is  common  in 
Yarmouth  Co.,  N.S.,  where  the  climate 
is  damp  and  foggy. 

I  should  say  that  in  Ontario,  it  is 
worth  growing  as  a  dessert  fruit  for  its 
handsome  appearance,  its  mild  flavor, 
and  few  seeds.  In  April,  this  year,  I 
planted  a  bed  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
Parson's  Beauty,  one  row  each  of  Dr. 
Burrill,  Big  Late  and  Magic  Gem.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom  I  allowed  them 
to  fruit  with  the  result  that  I  had  a 
splendid  crop.  Dr.  Burrill  seems  to  me 
the  most  desirable  of  them  all,  followed 
by  Progressive,  Jessie  and  Big  Late, 
the  latter  with  its  strong  stems  crown- 
ed with  clusters  of  berries  four,  six  and 
eight  ripe  at  once.  . 

It  is  positively  amazing  how  few 
people  grow  their  own  strawberries.  In 
this  village  of  750  people,  probably  ten 
of  them  grow  enough  for  their  own  use. 
Verily,  the  human  race  is  lazy. 

In  a  way  it  has  been  a  good  season  for 
roses,  although  the  long  sunny  days 
over-developed  the  blooms.  Richwood 
was  the  first  in  bloom.  Its  velvety,  dark 
crimson  blooms  are  deliriously  fragrant. 
How  easy  it  is  to  grow,  and  it  blooms  till 
frost.  Pink  Killarney  followed  it  close- 
ly, and  one  sometimes  wonders  if  there 
could  be  a  more  beautiful  rose.  Equal 
to  it  in  every  way,  except  color,  which  is 
a  pure  white,  is  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  The  White  Killarney  is  not 
as  good  a  match  as  Augusta  Victoria 
and  is  a  smaller  bud,  but  it  is  one  of  our 
best  white  roses.  It  makes  me  think  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  and  together  they  make 
a  garden  glorious.  Augusta  Victoria 
suggests  a  wedding.  W.  R.  Smith,  with 
its  slight  pink  blush,  a  christening  and 
White  Killarney  a  funeral. 

There  are  three  roses  which  are  almost 
similar:  Hermosa,  Lady  Alice  Stanley, 
and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Their  fragrance, 
form  and  color  make  them  look  like 
sisters.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  classed 


with  them  La  France,  for  Alice  Stanley 
and  she  are  relatives,  but  La  France  is 
unique  in  color  and  fragrance.  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  Madame  Leon  Pain, 
in  her  French  gaiety  of  salmon  pink; 
Avoca,  George  Dickson  and  Grus  Te- 
plitz,  with  their  wealth  of  dark  crim- 
son in  bloom  till  frost? 

They  are  all  so  easy  to  grow,  and  re- 
pay richly  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 
When  September  comes,  I  must  tell  my 
readers    how    forty    new    ones,    planted 
this    spring,    are    behaving    themselves. 
Planted  in  May,  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready blooming,  notably  Gorgeous,  Gen- 
eral McArthur  and  Bessie  Brown. 
Roses  always,  roses  are — 
What  with  roses  can  compare? 
Roses  are  of  royal  birth. 
Loveliest  monarchs  of  the  earth! 
Not  the  realm  of  flowers  alone, 
But   human    hearts    their    sceptre    own. 
They,  more  than  all  the  flowery  throng, 
Can  make  the  poets  soul  to  song; 
They  more  than  all  possess  the  power 
To  soothe  or  cheer  life's  passing  hour. 
Mark  what  flowers  the  maiden's  hand 
Gathers  for  her  bridal  band; 
What  the  sweetest  influence  shed 
Round  the  grateful  sufferer's  bed; 
What  with  holiest  light  illume 
The  grief  and  darkness  of  the  tomb; 
To  every  flower  some  charm  is  given, 
For  each  reveals  the  love  of  heaven; 
But  roses  so  all  charms  combine; 
That  roses  rule  by  "right  divine"; 
And  roses  still  must  ever  be 
The  Garden's  Royal  Family. 


What  do  you  know  about  goats?      If  you  own   a 
eoat   write   us   about   him.     Is   he   any   good? 


FARMERS'  WAGES  AND  TRUCKS 

By  M.  L.  Pulcher 

THE  cost  of  food  production  shoul  1  r>e 
carefully  considered  when  we  think 
of  the  present  cost  of  living.  In  the 
minds  of  many  people  the  farmer  is  a 
profiteer  and  the  prices  he  has  been  secur- 
ing within  the  last  year  are  producing 
fabulous  wealth   to  the   farmer. 

A  certain  truck  and  fruit  farm  of  fifty 
acres,  had  a  very  prosperous  year  in  1918, 
in  fact  this  was  true  of  practically  al! 
farms  last  season.  The  farm  could  not 
be  bought  to-day  for  $20,000  as  the  build- 
ings, land  and  equipment  are  worth  a  lot 
more.  However,  to  be  fair,  let  us  con- 
sider an  investment  twenty  per  cent,  low- 
er, or  $16,000.  Six  per  cent,  interest  on 
investment  is  hardly  equal  to  the  earning 
power  of  the  same  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  a  city  business.  This  amount, 
to  $960  per  year.  At  least  four  per  cen*. 
should  be  added  to  include  taxes,  repairs, 
insurance,  blacksmith  bills,  deterioration 
in  values  and  other  similar  items,  and 
$540  seems  very  reasonable  to  cover  these 
items.  Manure  and  fertilizer  used 
amounted  to  $475  and  hired  help,  not  in- 
cluding the  farmer's  labor,  $1,150.  As  this 
was  a  very  good  year  some  new  equipment 
was  purchased  amounting  to  $550.  This 
gives  a  total  of  $3,775,  which  must  be  off- 
set by  all  products  sold. 

The  net  sales  amounted  to  $4,750  —  leav- 
ing $975  as  a  balance.  However,  this  docs 
not  include  the  cost  of  marketing  the 
food — only   the    production. 

From  this  farm  a  1%-ton  truck  hauls 
twenty-four  barrels  of  potatoes  to  town, 
a  round  trip  of  ten  miles,  consuming  two 
hours  at  a  cost  of  $2.50— or  slightly  over 
ten  cents  per  barrel.  The  potatoes  sold 
for  $5.00  a  barrel — thus  the  marketing 
cost  was  two  per  cent,  of  the   total  value. 

On  this  basis  the  marketing  cost  of  the 
$4,750  worth  of  produce  at  two  per  cent, 
would  be  $95.00 — this  is  no  doubt  a  very 
conservative  figure.  Subtracting  this  from 
the    $975   we   have   $880. 

This  then  represents  the  farmer's  salary 
for  the  year — is  he  a  profiteer?  How 
many  city  folks  would  care  to  work  as 
hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  farmer 
for  $880  per  year?  And  this  represents 
a  fat  year — what  about  the   lean   years? 

"All  these  items  of  cost  must  be  con- 
sidered before  we  condemn  the  farmer  as 
a  profiteer;  if  he  demanded  the  wages 
city    workers    require,    food    prices    would 


be  double,  at  least.  Good  roads  and  mo- 
tor trucks  are  bringing  the  farms  nearer 
to  town,  are  shortening  the  miles  to  mar- 
ket— and  efficient  farm  machinery  is  help- 
ing, increase  production- all  this  tends"  to 
lower  the  farmer's  cost;  but  surely  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  wage." 


THE  MOON  ON   GROWTH 

By  R.  L.  Watts 
T  JNDOUBTEDLY  there  are  garden- 
^  ers  and  farmers  who  believe  n 
regulating  their  operations  by  the  signs 
of  the  moon.  Inquiries  are  received 
from  time  to  time  by  the  experiment 
stations  from  sincere  growers  who 
want  to  know  what  is  the  best  time,  ac- 
cording to  moon  signs,  for  the  planting 
of  certain  crops  or  the  performance  of 
various  gardening  operations.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  we  have  any  soil  tillers 
who  take  any  stock  in  such  ideas.  I 
think  the  percentage  of  growers  who 
are  thus  governed  is  exceedingly  sma'. 
Our  growers  are  becoming  better  in- 
formed every  year  regarding  the  essen- 
tials of  successful  crop  production,  and 
they  realize  that  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant to  plant  in  a  soil  full  of  plantfood 
and  moisture  than  in  the  full  of  the 
moon. 


/CALCIUM  and  phosphorus,  the  two 
^  most  important  minerals  required 
by  swine,  may  be  supplied  by  feeding 
bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  corn  cob  meal  or 
charcoal.  These  two  elements  are  espe- 
cially deficient  in  corn,  seeds,  cereals 
and  cereal  products.  Skim-milk  and 
tankage  occupy  first  place  as  sources  of 
mineral  nutrients  for  the  grain  fed  hog. 


TpHE  horse  that  is  most  sought  for  is 
■*■  the  one  that  will  stand  16.3  to  17 
hands,  with  depth  of  chest  equal  to  one- 
half  his  height,  and  well  proportioned 
throughout.  Such  a  horse  must  be 
strong  backed,  powerful  in  build,  deep 
middled  and  well  let  down  in  the  flanks, 
with  good  underpinning,  and  weigh 
over  1,700  pounds  in  working  flesh. 
Such  horses  will  bring  from  $325  to 
$350  each.  Short,  steep  pasterns,  small 
constricted  feet  or  crooked  hocks  are 
not  wanted,  and  unsound  horses  are 
also  declined  with  thanks,  although  a 
slight  puff  about  the  joints  will  get  by 
if  the  horse  is  otherwise  sound. 


THE  PIRATES  OF  THE  BARNYARD 

Continued  from  page  6 

tory  animals  which  molest  livestock 
In  other  sections,  the  stockmen's  organ- 
izations have  hired  professional  hunters 
to  clear  their  sections  of  dangerous  ani- 
mals. These  hunters  have  been  retain- 
ed until  they  have  killed  off,  captured 
or  poisoned  the  most  objectionable  wild 
animals  in  the  territory,  and  then  they 
would  shift  their  activities  to  some  other 
districts  where  they  were  needed.  When 
one  considers  that  the  average  wolf 
kills  $1,000  worth  of  livestock  a  year, 
while  a  bear  or  mountain  lion  accounts 
for  $500  worth  of  farm  animals,  and 
the  coyote,  bobcat  and  lynx  have  a 
record  of  killing  at  least  $50    worth  of 


stock  apiece  a  year,  the  wisdom  of  free- 
ing the  new  countries  of  predatory 
beasts  is  more  readily  appreciated. 

Granulated    Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  exposure 
to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind! 
quickly  relieved  by  Murio* 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smartii^r, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggut's  6oc  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eyo 
SalTe  in  Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Freo 
Write    Murine   Eye    Remedy  Company.   Chicago 

^Ace  High  U 

'"THE  Dixie  "Ace"  Tractor 

has  so  many  exclusive 

features    that    its    superiority   is 

unquestioned.      It  is  the  "Ace  of 

Aces," — acknowledged  by  every- 
one as  setting  an  entirely  new 
standard  in  tractor  dcsip-n  and  construc- 
tion. The  Dixie  "Ace"  leads,— others 
follow. 

You  do   not    buy  a   tractor  everyday 

you  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  until 

you  learo  all  about  the  Dixie  "Ace," 

A  better  Tractor  at  a  better  price  I 


Send  for  Free   Tractor  Book  To-day, 

GILSONMfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

8715    York  St    Guelph,  OnL 


Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by  Erect- 
ing Your  Own  Lightning 
Rods. 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $30.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft. $37.50 

Copper  points,  each 50c 

Copper  tubes,  each 50c 

Glass    balls     (white     or    blue), 

each 50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each.  .   50c 
Write  for  full  particulars 

JAS.  LEPROHON 

336  LAVAL  AVE.,    MONTREAL 


"Vessot" 

Feed  Grinders 


We  challenge  the  world  to  pro- 
duce grinding  plates  that  will 
grind  and  wear  with  the  genuine  "VESSOT" 

"VESSOT"  grinding  plates  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  wonderful  success  of  "VESSOT' 
Grinders. 

Get  this  grinder — and  you'll  soon  realize  you   took  the  right  step. 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.  MaJ,a':tUrer.   Joliette,   Que. 

Sold    by    International   Harvester  Co.   of   Canada,    Limited. 

Branches:   Calgary.   Edmonton,   Lethbridge,   North   BatMeford  Regina,   Saskatoon.  Yorkton, 
Brandon,     Winnipeg,     London,  Hamilton  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec.  St.  John. 
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More  Power 

To  The    Canadian   Farmer 

The  Canadian  farmer  needs  and  deserves  the   big- 
gest power  with  the  least  possible  weight  and  cost. 

Read  What  the  E-B  12-20,  S.  A.  E. 
Rating  Model  AA  Offers 


Here  are  a  few  selections  from 
the  long  list  of  E-B  special 
features:  Four-cylinder  kerosene 
motor,  rated  at  12-20  horsepower 
by  conservative  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers'  basis,  actu- 
ally delivers  15-25  horsepower 
in  use;  E-B  patented  enclosed 
transmission;  dust-proof  gear- 


ing; standard  E-B  construction; 
highest  grade  equipment,  in- 
cluding Hyatt  Roller  Bearings; 
Ball  Thrust  Bearings,  producer 
type  Carburetor,  K-W  Magneto, 
High-Grade  Radiator;  88  parts 
heat  treated. 

Pulls  three  plows  in  any  ordi- 
nary soil. 


11  Years  Actual  Field  Work 

FOR  eleven  years  America's  leading  power 
farmers  have  used  the  Heider  in  every  kind  of 
tractor  work.  Heider  principles  have  been  tested 
by  time  and  found  to  be  absolutely  correct. 

Heider  Patented  Friction  Drive 

With  the  Heider  Drive  the  power  is 
taken  directly  from  the  flywheel  by 
two  large  metal  discs  at  either  side — 
one  to  go  ahead,  the  other  for  reverse. 
No  jerkin?,  no  vibration,  NO  GEARS 
TO  STRIP.  Tractor  always  "in 
mesh."  Seven  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  all  with  one  motor  speed  and 
one  lever  for  traction  or  belt. 
Two  sizes,  12-20  and  9-16.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Heider  Tractors  and  Rock 
Island  Tractor  Tools;  the  famous 
Rock  Island  Tractor  Plows,  2,  3  or  4 
CTX  bottoms,  and  the  Rock  Island 
one-man  Tractor  Disc. 


15  to  20%  Fewer  Parts 

The  fewer  the  parts  through 
which  the  power  has  to 
travel,  the  more  power  de- 
livered at  drawbar  or  belt. 
Heider  Tractor's  simple 
construction  does  away  with 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  parts. 
It  does  away  with  clutch, 
transmission  gears  and  bevel 
gears. 

This  leaves  the  maximum 
power  for  pulling  plows  and 
harrows,  for  hauling  loads, 
for  every  farm  job — with  less 
fuel  and  less  upkeep  expense. 

Canadian  Distributors:  Waterloo  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterloo 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Saikatoon.  Regina.  Calgary. 
Manufactured  by  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  COMPANY 


Farmers'  Threshing  Machines 


T^HE  advent  of  the  tractor  was  the 
*■  occasion  of  the  development  of  an 
extensive  exploitation  of  the  small  grain 
separator,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  tractors  in  use  in  this 
country  is  accompanied  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  smaller  sizes  of  threshing 
machines. 

Manufacturers  were  quick  to  realize 
the  trend  of  the  times  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  new  opportunity  for  sales, 
with  the  result  that  whereas  in  the 
past  the  heavy  preponderance  of  their 
product  was  large  separators,  at  the 
present  time  the  balance  is  swinging 
the  other  way.  One  large  manufac- 
turer said  that  his  business  in  24-inch 
and  smaller  separators  had  increased 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  1918  over  that 
of  1916. 

Economy  of  Large  Separator 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  economical  to  thresh  with  a  big 
machine  or  with  a  small  one  is  a  little 
difficult  to  answer.  Of  course,  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  threshing  meth- 
ods— the  big  machine  doing  all  the 
threshing  for  a  dozen  or  more  farm- 
ers— resulted  from  the  need  of  a  great- 
er number  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work 
than  most  farmers  employed.  Begin- 
ning with  a  "run"  or  "ring,"  including 
just  enough  men  to  take  care  of  the 
various  operations  incident  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  machine  itself,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  size  of  the  machine 
was  doubled,  twice  the  number  of  men 
were  required,  and  theoretically  the 
time  of  threshing  was  halved. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  time 
saved  with  the  employment  of  the  big 
outfits;  but,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
larger  of  industries,  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  decrease  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction resulting  from  increase  in  size 
of  plant  stops.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  bundles  of  grain  to  be  han^ 
died,  and  theoretically  two  men  should 
be  able  to  handle  them  in  half  the  time 
required  by  one  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  heavy 
investment  in  a  large  machine,  and  in 
order  to  make  money  the  owner  must 
keep  it  going  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  grain  he  threshes  per 
day  the  greater  his  profits,  since  his 
overhead  expenses  is  practically  the 
same  whether  he  threshes  a  thousand  or 
five  thousand  bushels. 


Fewer    Large    Outfits 

Modern  agricultural  methods  make 
it  almost  imperative  that  the  thrash- 
ing season  is  as  short  a~  possible;  the 
result  is  "short"  runs,  which  naturally 
do  not  bring  much  profit  to  the  thresh- 
ing rig  owner.  The  natural  conse- 
quence will  be  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  number  of  large  outfits. 

The  small  machine  has  several  points 
very  much  in  its  favor.  Its  employ- 
ment means  that  while  naturally  it 
will  take  a  little  longer  to  do  the  work, 
it  will  be  done  at  the  best  time  suited 
to  the  farmer.  He  will  not  have  to 
wait  a  couple  of  weeks,  perhaps,  for 
his  turn,  while  in  the  meantime  a 
•heavy  soaking  rain  comes  along  to  rot 
the  shocks  and  make  the  grain  tough 
to  thresh.  If  something:  happens  to 
the  machine  only  eight  or  ten  men  are 
made  idle  instead  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  as  in  the  case  with  the  larger 
machines. 

Make   It   Easier    for    Women 

The  women  of  the  household,  the 
mainstay  of  threshing  time,  will  hane- 
the  small  machine  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  because  they  do  not  have  to 
feed  an  army  of  threshermen.  It  is 
no  joke  to  operate  a  culinary  plant  at 
500  per  cent,  overload  on  a  day  when 
the  temperature  sizzles  at  100  degrees 
or  more  in  the  shade.  Any  housewife 
would  rather  cook  for  ten  men  three 
days  than  for  thirty  men  one  day. 

And  then  a  great,  big  reason  why 
the  small  separator  is  a  fine  thing — 
it  is-  just  of  a  size  that  can  be  readily 
operated  by  the  10-20  or  the  12-24 
tractor  that  the  vast  majority  of  farm- 
ers are  buying.  More  than  half  the 
tractors  sold  are  of  this  size,  and  they 
work  splendidly  in  running  a  20  or  22 
inch  separator.  This  means  that  the 
farmer  can  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  his  tractor  if  he  can 
put  it  to  a  week  or  two  of  good  use 
in  threshing  his  own  grain  and  that 
of  a  neighbor  or  two. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
every  farmer- must  carefully  scrutinize 
every  one  of  his  methods  to  see  if  it 
is  returning  him  a  profit  or  not,  and 
in  many  instances  such  a  scrutiny, 
followed  by  a  careful  study  of  other 
methods,  will  result  in  the  appearance 
of  a  nice  little  threshing  machine  as 
a  part  of  the  farmer's  own  equipment. 


A  Disc  Shoe 


By  G.  F.  Wingrove 


With  different 
ho/es  J?ei~e  you 
Can  set  it  so  as 
to  suit  weight 
of  person  i~i cl- 
ing on  cfisc  to 
beJance  perfectly 


I  have  made  my  discs  over  in  a  big 
improvement  of  a  truck  disc.  I  often 
wished  I  had  truck  discs  and  I  broke  the 
tongue  out  of  mine  one  day  and  I  cut 
it  off,  leaving  a  stub  about  4  ft.  I  put  a 
shoe  made,  out  of  a  2  x  6  plank  on  the 
ground,  bracing  it  to  the  stub  tongue  as 
in  this  drawing.    This  is  as  far  ahead  of 


the  truck  as  the  truck  is  ahead  of  the 
old  style.  In  crossing  a  dead  furrow  the 
shoe  slides  over  where  a  truck  drops  in. 
Another  feature  is  that  without  the 
tongue  you  can  use  as  many  horses  as 
you  wish  and  with  less  labor  on  your 
horses.  Every  farmer  that  has  seen 
-nine  has  rigged  up  his  the  same  way. 
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LOCATING  FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  DIFFERENT  problem  is  present  on 
different  farms,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
for  locating  farm  buildings.  Local  con- 
ditions, such  as  natural  drainage  or 
slope,  will  affect  the  location  to  a  great 
extent.  F.  A.  Meckel,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  gives 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  loca- 
tion and  arrangements  of  farm  build- 
ings: 

1.  The  farmstead  should  be  conve- 
niently located  with  respect  to  the  fields. 

2.  The  farmstead  should  be  near  an 
improved  road. 

3.  The  barnyards  and  lots  should  be 
well  drained,  either  by  natural  drainage 
or  tiles. 

4.  Eave  troughs  emptying  into  drains 
or  cisterns  will  eliminate  much  mud  in 
barnyards. 

5.  An  exposed  hill  is  undesirab'e.  but 
a  south  slope  is  to  be  desired. 

6.  A  timber  windbreak  will  pro''  .•  val- 
uable on  the  i  arch  and  west  of  the 
farmstead. 

7.  The  buildings  should  be  grouped 
around  a  central  courtyard. 

8.  The  corncrib  and  granary  should 
be  convenient  to  the  barn  and  hog- 
houses. 

9.  A  water  supply  must  be  available. 
Running  water  in  house,  barns  and 
yards  is  a  great  convenience. 

10.  Barnyards  should  not  face  the 
house  or  road. 

11.  The  barn  and  yards  should  be 
150  to  200  feet  from  the  house,  and  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

12.  The  house  should  be  set  well  back 
from  the  road  to  avoid  the  dust. 

13.  The  house  should  command  a  view 
of  the  barn  door,  the  front  entrance 
from  the  door,  and  the  central  court- 
yard. 

14.  The  shop  and  implement  shed 
should  be  handy  to  both  house  and  barns. 

15.  The  poultry  house  may  be  nearer 
the  house  than  the  other  buildings,  but 
should  be  so  placed,  if  possible,  that  the 
chickens  will  not  overrun  the  yard. 

16.  The  planting  of  shrubs  in  corners 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  farm- 
stead. 

17.  Good  fences  are  to  be  advocated. 

18.  All  buildings  and  fences  should 
be  kept  painted  and  in  good  repair  at  all 
times. 

19.  Concrete  walks  from  road  to  house 
and  from  the  barns  to  the*  house  will 
eliminate  the  tracking  of  dirt  into  the 
house. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  include  all 
of  these  suggestions  in  one  farmstead, 
but  as  many  as  possible  should  be  used. 


A  HOMEMADE   STENCIL 

By  A.  S.  Thomas 

"PHE  considerable  task  of  cutting  out 

letter    stencils    for    marking    bags, 

etc.,  can  be  made  a  very  simple  matter 

by  using  a  belt  punch,     lust  draw  with 


a  pencil,  an  outline  of  the  letters  re- 
quired on  tin,  or  cardboard  will  do,  then 
take  the  punch  and  punch  out  the  holes 
at  regular  distances  on  the  outline  to 
stamp  with;  use  a  blacking  or  other 
brush. 

FRAUDS   ON    FARMERS 

Continued  from  page  9 
had  pigs  for  sale  at  a  very  low  rate  for 
cash  with  order.  When  the  money  ar- 
rived it  was  duly  acknowledge,  with  a 
promise  that  the  pigs  should  be  sent  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  days  passed,  the  pigs 
failed  to  arrive,  but  when  the  customer 
wrote  complaining  of  the  delay  he  was 
told  that,  owinc  to  the  prevalence  of 
swine  fever,  Board  of  Trade  regula- 
tions prohibited  the  animals  being  mov- 
ed for  the  time. 

Another  week  ensued,  but  whatever 
fury  the  swindled  farmer  displayed  in 
correspondence  no  pig  was  forthcom- 
ing. The  rogues  acted  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  few  farmers  care  about 
throwing  good  money  after  bad. 


JKiivGvSgZx  Boilers 


Imperial  Radiators 


Economical  Heaters 

These  Boilers  are  simply  perfect  as  econ- 
omical heaters.  They  give  an  even,  steady 
heat  in  every  room  in  stormiest  weather. 
Your  Sanitary  Engineer,  or  Plumber,  or 
•  Hardware  dealer  will  tell  you  the  cost  of 
installation,  or  you  may  write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  give  full  information  without 
any  obligation  to  you. 

OUR  BOOKLETS  TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Writ*  f*r  Free  Copies 


Steel and jRadiatfon, Limited 


Monu?acUjren^rHonvSt^«WStSm5ollera 

157fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


An  Acre  an   Hour 


*  From  every  part  of  Canada  come 
letters  of  praise  for  the  Cletrac  Tank- 
type  Tractor. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  Wesley 
Walden,  of  Lindsay,  Ont. 

In  direct  competition  with  his  two 
sons,  each  with  a  three-horse  team,  he 
4  plowed  two  acres  to  their  one. 

Plowed  when  all  neighbors  had 
stopped  because  of  rain. 

Never  mired  the  Cletrac  in  the 
softest  ground. 

Fits  his  seed-beds  without  a  horse. 

Uses  his  Cletrac  right  through 
harvest  and  winter. 

He  says,  "  I  have  my  farms  in  the 
best  shape  I  ever  had  them,  thanks 
to  the  Cletrac  Tractor." 


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 


You  should  know  more  about  this 
economical,  powerful,  100%  useful 
farm  machine.  The  Cletrac  dealer, 
or  we  ourselves,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  book,  "Our  Owners  Say," 
containing  Mr.  Walden's  letter  and 
many  others.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  of  Canada 

Windsor,  Ont.  Limited 


Digby,  N.S. 
Cyrus  if  Manning  Ells.  Port  Williams,  N.S. 

Gentlemen, — I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  your  letter 
of  the  20th  re  Cletrac  Tank-type  Tractor.  I  have  one,  and  in 
fact  the  first  one  in  the  Province.   It  was  demonstrated  at  Truro 

in  cumpetition  with  the ■  Tractor,  and  I  had  the  privilege 

of  buying  either  one  or.both,  but  decided  on  the  Cletrac.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  more  demonstrations  with  this 
machine  than  anything  else  I  ever  owned.      To  my  mind,  it  is 

as  much  ahead  of  the Tractor,  as  the car  is 

ahead  of  the  ■ '■ —  car. 

The  Cleveland  makers  are  the  best  people  to  give  servii*  of 
any  concern  I  know  of  putting  out  machinery.  This  of 
itself  is  a  strong  incentive  to  one  buying.  There  are  many 
things  you  can   do   with  a  Cletrac,  that   you    cannot   do  with  a 

.     It  has  the   best  running 

motor  you  ever  saw. 

While  I  am  holding  out  some 
strong  inducements  for  the  Cletrac 
do  not  think  I  am  interested  in  any 
way. 

If  I  have  omitted  any  informa- 
tion you  would  like  to  have.  I  would 
be  glad  to  communicate  with  you 
further. 

Yours  truly. 


(Signed)  H.  T.  Wame. 


* 
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"Complete  combustion  insures  mdre  motor 
■power." — A.  R.  Mosler. 

The  Vesuvius  is  the  plug  for  power 
— its  spark  is  a  "ribbon  of  flame" 
— exploding  all  the  gas  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber. 

Mechanically  perfect,  with  special 
features  protected  by  patents — 
sturdy  and  powerful — it  is 


/////M 


a 


The  Quality  Plug 


f  y 


MOSLER 

VESUVIUS 


Sold  at  $1.50  each,  at  dealers,  or  write 
us. 

For  Tractors,  Trucks  and  high-power- 
ed  Cars — the  perfect   plug   is   Mosler 
Vesuvius    Tractor    with    Unbreak- 
able Mica  Insulation — $2.50  each. 
"Mosler     on     Spark     Plugs,"     an 
authoritative    Book    that    tells    the 
right    plug    for    your    motor — will 
be   sent  free.     Write  to-day  to 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cana'dian  Representatives: — Cannda  Sales 
Co.,  183  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  A.  H. 
Frazer,    1150    Homer    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


FRUIT  GROWING 


A   GOOD  ORCHARD 

By  A.  W.  Sirett 

V\/E  spent  part  of  two  days  with  Mr. 
'  '  Kydd  of  the  Fruit  Branch  in  visit- 
ing some  of  the  orchards  in  the  county. 
We  visited  Mr.  Abbott's  place  which  is 
situated  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
city.  In  his  orchard  there  would  be 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  acres  of  young 
trees  just  nicely  coming  into  bearing. 
The  chief  varieties  are  the  Mcintosh, 
Wealthy  and  Duchess  with  a  few  Spies 
and  Alexanders.  The  orchard  was 
practically  unharmed  by  the  hard 
winter  of  1917-18.  Probably  there 
would  be  only  four  or  five  trees  in  the 
whole  orchard  that  were  in  any  way 
affected.  Mr.  Kydd  stated  that  it  was 
the  best  orchard  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  this  year.  This 
orchard  is  protected  on  all  sides  by 
woods,  which  would  afford  protection 
against  the  cold  winds.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  partly  responsible  for  its  good  condi- 
tion. One  other  important  reason  why 
the  orchard  looks  so  well  is  that  Mr. 
Brown,  who  looks  after  the  orchard  for 
Mr.  Abbott,  is  very  careful  about  the 
pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation,  fol- 
lowing the  up-to-date  methods  in  orchard 
care.  Another  interesting  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  marvelous  escape  of  this 
plantation  was  that  it  was  not  cultivat- 
ed after  the  1st  of  June  during  the 
Summer  of  1917.  This  gave  the  new 
growth  ample  time  to  mature  and  to 
bear  out  the  theory  that  late  cultiva- 
tion is  not  good  for  apple  trees  in 
Eastern  Ontario. 

We  also  visited  W.  J.  Blacklocks 
orchard  at  Glenburnie.  He  has  an  or- 
chard of  about  ten  acres  of  small  trees. 
These  were  practically  open  to  the  pra- 
vailing  winds  and  consequently  were 
ibout  seventy-five  per  cent,  affected. 
There  would  possibly  be  this  percentage 
of  trees  die.  The  trees  in  both  cas°:-> 
were  the  same  varieties.  Practical!-.- 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  dr?'vn 
from  the  comparison  between  the  two 
orchards  is  that  the  former  was  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  winter  winds  and 
the  latter  was  not.  The  other  orchards 
visited  were  only  small  but  also  showed 
the  effect  of  excessive  cold. 


THE   FRUIT   CROP   PROSPECTS 

By  C.  W.  Echlin 
pONTRARY     to     early     indications, 
v-*    there  will  not  be  an  abundance  of 
apples   this   year.      This    is   th»    fourth 
consecutive  year  that  apples  have  not 

■  borne  the  expected  crop.        Prices  will 

[  soar  in  consequence. 

Blame  for  the  short  crop  is  fixed  upon 
the  unfavorable  weither  conditions 
during  budding  and  blossom  time. 
There   was   a   great   lack   of   necessary 

jheat   as  wall    as   an   overabundance   of 

j  moisture.  Experienced  growers  say 
that  the  rain  prevented  the  setting  of 
the  buds. 


Cherries  have  come  and  are  almost 
at  the  end  of  their  season  in  the  fruit 
district  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  In 
spite  of  the  promise  of  the  blossoms, 
there  has  been  only  an  average  crop. 
In  many  places  there  has  been  less  than 
an  average  yield.  Sweets  brought 
their  usual  good  prices,  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  small  basket,  while 
the  sours  brought  from  90  cents  down  to 
50  cents  per  large  basket. 

If  the  present  warm  weather  keeps  up, 
accompanied  by  a  few  good  rains,  there 
will  be  no  dearth  of  raspberries  on  the 
market.  Prices  are  not  expected  to 
drop  below  $4  per  crate  in  the  height  of 
the  season.     Some  canneries  offer  more. 

Eariy  peaches  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  markets  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  the  crop  is  light.  Late 
peaches,  while  giving  every  indication 
of  a  fair  yield,  will  not  be  as  plentiful 
as  hoped  for.  This  is  accour  tsd  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  far  less 
peaches  marketed  this  year  than  ever 
before,  on  account  of  the  depletion  of  so 
many  orchards  by  the  severe  winter  of 
1917  and  '18.  In  the  Niagara  Peninsu- 
la, as  well  as  in  the  Essex  County  peach 
area,  the  frosts  of  that  severe  winter 
took  heavy  toll  of  the  peach  orchards 
and  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been  replaced 
by  fresh  stock.  Nor  are  likely  to,  as  all 
nurseries  report  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional dearth  of  nursery  stock  this 
year. 

Many  of  the  farmers  have  become 
discouraged  with  the  peach  crops  of 
late,  and  some  of  them  hailed  with  a 
certain  satisfaction  an  excuse  to  tear 
cut  their  peach  orchards  and  replace 
them  with  more  reliable  stock. 

Plums  will  not  be  as  plentiful  as  was 
at  first  expected,  it  is  reported  by  the 
growers.  There  has  been  an  optimistic 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  canners  in 
regard  to  plums.  In  years  past  they 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  drug  on  the 
market,  the  canners  being  able  to  se- 
cure any  quantities  at  their  own  price. 
This  year  the  usual  offers  have  been 
made  on  contracts  by  the  canners,  but 
buyers  from  distant  parts  are  now  on 
the  ground,  assuring  the  farmers  hat 
there  will  be  an  abundant  demand  for 
plums  this  year,  and  not  to  tie  them- 
selves up  to  the  canner's  contracts. 

As  a  consequence,  the  canners  have 
found  no  great  response  to  their  over- 
tures, and  will  find  themselves  short  of 
stock  this  season  unless  more  attrac- 
tive prices  are  offered  growers. 

On  the  whole,  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  but  not  the  usual  over- 
•  '.undance.  Currants  and  grapes,  two 
of  the  most  reliable  crops,  will  live  up 
to  their  usual  reputation,  but  will  be 
heavily  drawn  on  to  supply  the  lack  of 
other  fruits  in  the  cellars  of  consumers 
this  year. 

There  is  no  indication  that  pears  will 
be  over  an  average  yield.  In  fact,  in 
many  localities,  there  is  a  tendency  of 
a  small  yield. 
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A     Farm     Scene     Near     Milton,     Ont. 
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POULTRY 


Canada's  Egg  History 

By   EARLE   GAGE 


COME  very  remarkable  changes  have 
^'  taken  place  in  the  poultry  industry 
of  Canada  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  From  the  earliest  records, 
dating  back  beyond  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  up  to  the  year  1907, 
Canada  was  consistently  an  exporter 
of  eggs  and  poultry  products.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  she  was  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States  from  12,000,- 
000  to  15,000,000  dozen  eggs  per  year. 
In  the  past  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  of 
nearly  similar  dimensions  developed, 
that  height  being  reached  in  1902,  when 
12,000,000  dozen  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic.  From  that  year  until  1906, 
the  export  of  eggs  gradually  diminished 
until  the  following  year,  when  Canada 
became  an  importer.  This  change  in 
the  situation  continued  until  1915,  when 
Canada  again  took  a  prominent  seat 
among  the  nations  exporting. 

As  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Brown,  chief  of  the  poultry  division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Dominion,  shows  Canada  exported  more 
than  twice  as  many  eggs  as  were  im- 
ported. In  1907  there  was  a  decrease  in 
both  exportations  and  importations.  In 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1918,  Can- 
ada's exports,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
4,896,793  dozen  eggs,,  valued  at  $2,271,- 
299,  and  the  imports  4,274,452  dozen 
eggs,  valued  at  $1,504,234.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  prices  commanded  by 
Canadian  eggs  were  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  prices  of  those  purchased. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  big  change 
took  place  in  Canada's  export  trade, 
namely,  in  1906-07,  the  Western  boom 
started  and  Eastern  exporters  of  eggs 
found  a  profitable  market  in  the  Western 
country  of  Canada.  The  year  of  great- 
est importation  was  1913,  when  upward 
of  13,000,000  dozen  eggs,  Sr  approxi- 
mately 1,000  carloads,  which  would 
cover  a  distance  of  between  five  and  six 
miles  on  one  track,  were  imnorted  from 
the  United  States.  At  this  time,  and  in 
the  two  following  years,  Canada  ranked 
among  the  highest-priced  egg  markets 
in  the  world. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1913,  13,240,000  dozens  of  eggs  valued 
at  $2,783,665  came  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  following  year 
the  quantity  imported  had  decreased  to 
nearly  2,000,000  dozens,  but,  propor- 
tionately, the  value  had  increased.  By 
the  end  of  1916,  this  deficit  had  been 
absorbed  and  Canada  had  once  more 
become  a  greater  exporter  than  import- 
er. In  the  fall  of  that  year  she  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  dozens,  making  a  net  increase 
in  the  intervening  years  of  something 
over  17,000,000  dozens. 


HOME  GROWN  FEEDS  FOR 
YOUNG  CHICKS 

THERE  are  numerous  combinations 
of  feeds  that  will  make  satisfactory 
rations  for  chicks.  However  the  feeds 
that  are  available  or  that  can  be  read- 
ily secured,  may  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  make-up  of  the  ration. 

Keeping  that  in  mind  the '  Ohio   Ex- 


«?N»  y 

Insure 
Baby  Chicks 

by  feeding  for  the  critical 
first    three    weeks,    the   guawtn- 
teed    chick   life-saver 

&ratt&Ba.by  Chick  Foo<f 

Follow    up    this    good    start    by 
using     a     well-balanced     growing 
and    developing    ration    with 
PRATTS      Poultry       Regulator 
to    develop     early     layers     and 
insure    more    winter    eggs. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada. 
Ltd..  il&U  Carkiu 
*,.     Toronto  P-0 


periment  Station  recently  conducted 
an  experiment  to  find  out  the  advis- 
ability of  feeding  home-grown  grains 
to  chicks,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  successful.  The  chicks  used 
were  .  single  combed  White  Leghorns, 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  and  kept  in  a 
brooder  house  10  x  12  feet,  which  was 
heated  by  a  colony  brooder  stove.  The 
feed  consisted  of  cracked  corn  of  good 
quality  and  a  mash  mixture  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn,  three 
parts  bran  and  one  part  fine  meat  scrap 
together  with  a  few  boiled  eggs  at  the 
beginning  and  water  and  grit.  They 
were  fed  five  times  a  dsy  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  after  which  the  mash  was 
placed  in  hoppers  and  the  chicks  allowed 
free  access  to  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  test  there  were  239  chicks,  and  six 
weeks  later  there  were  227,  which  goes 


Some  Poultry  Yard  Conveniences   for  Feeding:. 


to  prove  that  a  satisfactory  feed  can  be 
made  up  at  home.  The  mortality  was 
light  and  the  chicks  were  reported  to  be 
doing  remai-kably  well.  This  ration  will 


serve  as  a  general  guide  in  making  up 
the  feed  for  chicks,  but  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  the  only  ration  that 
will  give  good  results. 


Well  Saye%uMeneij 
OnGasoline  and  Oils 
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Do  Your  Own  Threshing 

and  make  money  threshing  for  your  neighbors 

Be  Independent  of  the  "other  man"  and 
you'll  he  repaid  many  times  over. 

THE  J" RAPID"  THRESHER 

THE  IDEAL  SMALL  MACHINE  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE  SIZE  FARM 

This  separator  will  thresh  as  thoroughly  as  the 
best  of  custom  threshers,  and  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  paying  investments  on  the  farm.  The 
price  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  average  small 
farmer. 

Be   sure    to   write  for  free  Descriptive  circulars  and  full 

particulars 

RAPID  TOOL  &  MACHINE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

174  St.  Joseph  Street,  Lachine,  P.Q. 


TIlassey-Hartris 


The  Binder  that  Never  Fails 

The  Massey-Harris  Binder  takes  all  the  worry  out  of 
Harvesting,  for  its  owner  knows  that  no  matter  in 
what  shape  the  grain  may  be,  his  "  Massey-Harris  " 
will  handle  it  and  get  it  all.  Years  of  actual  work 
in  the  field  have  proven  that  for  heavy  crops,  or 
down  and  tangled  grain  there's  nothing  to  beat  the 
Massey-Harris  Binder.  Thousands  of  farmers  now 
look  forward  with  happy  and  easy  minds  to  harvest, 
in  contrast  to  the  old-time  anxiety  that  accompanies 
uncertainty,  because  with  a  Massey-Harris  Binder 
they  take  no  chances — it  gets  all  that  grows. 

Trussed    and    re-inforced    at  which  is  within  easy  reach  of 

every  supporting  point,   it    is  the    driver.      An    Adjustable 

unsurpassed  for  strength  and  Reel  Brace  prevents  the  Reel 

permanence.  from  sagging. 


The  Reel  can  be  set  in  seventy 
different  positions,  from  sweep- 
ing the  Guards  to  31  in.  above 
the  Knife,  all  positions  being 
obtained  through    one   Lever 


The  Knotter,  so  simple,  with 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
always  ties  a  perfect  knot  and 
ties  it  tight,  with  the  band  in 
the  centre  of  the  grain. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Offices — Toronto,  Ont. 
Branches  at  


Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,       Yorkton,       Calgary,       Edmonton. 

Transfer  Houses — -Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 
; Agencies  Everywhere 


The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


Synopsis  of  First  Instalment 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony 
of  his  life  as  a  college  professor  he 
resolves  to  go  in  for  farming.  With 
Professor  Farnsworth  he  takes  a  motor 
trip  through  New  England  and  buys  a 
farm   from   "Milt"  Noble. 


CHAPTER  II 

My    Money       Goes      And      My    Farmer 

Comes 

HpHREE  days  later  I  got  a  report  on 
■*■  the  water  from  a  chemist  in  Spring- 
field; it  was  pure.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
decided  to  tap  the  town  main,  so  it 
didn't  make  any  difference!,  anyway. 
We  ran  the  car  back  to  Bentford,  and  I 
closed  the  deal,  took  an  inventory  of  the 
farm  implements  and  equipment  which 
went  with  the  place,  made  a  few  hasty 
arrangements  for  my  permanent  com- 
ing, and  hastened  back  to  college.  There 
I  remained  only  long  enough  to  see  that 
the  faculty  had  a  competent  man  to  fill 
my  unexpired  term  (so  much  of  con- 
science remained  to  me!),  to  pack  up 
my  books,  pictures  and  furniture,  to 
purchase  a  few  necessary  household 
goods,  or  what  I  thought  were  neces- 
sary, and  to  consult  the  college  botani' 
cal  department.  Professor  Grey  of  the 
department  assigned  his  chief  assis- 
tant at  the  gardens  to  my  case.  He  took 
me  to  Boston,  and,  armed  with  my  in- 
ventory, in  one  day  he  spent  exactly 
S641  of  my  precious  savings,  while  I 
gasped,  helpless  in  my  ignorance.  He 
bought,  it  appeared  to  me,  barrels  of 
seeds,  tons  of  fertilizers,  thousands  of 
wheel  hoes  for  horse  and  man,  millions 
of  pruning  saws  and  spraying  ma- 
chines, hotbed  frames  and  sashes,  to- 
mato trellises,  and  I  knew  not  what 
other  nameless  implements  and  impedi- 
menta. 

"There!"  he  cried,  at  5  p.m.  "Now 
you  can  make  a  beginning.  You'll  have 
to  find  out  this  summer  what  else  you 
need.  Probably  you'll  want  to  sink  an- 
other $600  in  the  fall.  I  told  'em  not  to 
ship  your  small  fruits — raspberries, 
etc. — till  you  ordered  'em  to.  You 
won't  be  ready  for  some  weeks.  The 
first  thing  you  must  do  no"w  is  to  hire  a 
first-class  farmer  and  call  in  a  tree 
specialist.  Meanwhile,  I'll  give  you  a 
batch  of  Government  bulletins  on  or- 
chards, field  crops,  cattle,  and  the  like. 
You'd  better  read  'em  up  right  away." 

"You're  damn  cheerful  about  it!"  I 
cried.  "You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  million- 
aire, with  nothing  to  do  but  read  bul- 
letins and  spend  money!" 

"That's  about  all  you  will  do,  for  the 
next  twelve  months,"  he  grinned. 

This  was  rather  disconcerting.  But 
the  die  was  cast,  and  I  came  to  a  sud- 
den realization  that  seven  years  of 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  punctu- 
ate isn't  the  best  possible  training  for 
running  a  farm,  and  if  I  were  to  get 
out  of  my  experiment  with  a  whole  skin 
I  had  got  to  turn  to  and  be  my  own 
chief  laborer,  and  hereafter  my  own 
purchaser,  as  well. 

All  that  night  I  packed  and  planned, 
and  the  next  morning  I  left  college  for- 
ever. I  slipped  away  quietly  before 
the  chapel  bell  had  begun  to  ring, 
avoiding  all  tender  good-byes.  I  had 
a  stack  of  experiment  station  bul- 
letins in  my  grip,  and  during  the  four 
hours  I  spent  on  the  train  my  eyes 
never  left  their  pages.  Four  hours  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  man  a  qualified 
agriculturist,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
him  humble.  I  had  left  college  without 
any  sentimental  regrets,  my  head  being 
too  full  of  plans  and  projects.  I  ar- 
rived at  Bentford  without  any  senti- 
mental enthusiasms,  my  head  being  too 
full  of  rules  for  pruning  and  spraying, 
for  cover  crops,  for  tuberculin  tests,  for 
soil  renewal.  I'm  sorry  to  confess  this, 
because  in  all  the  "back  to  the  land" 
books  I  have  read — especially  the  popu- 
lar ones,  and  I  want  this  one  to  be  popu- 
lar, for  certain  very  obvious  reasons — 
the  hero  has  landed  on  his  new-found 
acres  with  all  kinds  of  fine  emotions  and 
superb  sentiments.     The  city  folks  who 


read  his  book,  sitting  by  their  steam 
radiators  in  their  ten  by  twelve  flats, 
love  to  fancy  these  emotions,  glow  to 
these  sentiments.  But  I,  alas,  for 
seven  long  years  preached  realism  to 
my  classes,  and  even  now  the  chains  are 
on  me;  I  must  tell  the  truth.  I  landed 
at  Bentford  station,  hired  a  hack,  and 
drove  at  once  to  my  farm,  and  my  first 
thought  on  alighting  was  this:  "Good 
Lord,  I  never  realized  the  frightful  con- 
dition of  that  orchard!  It  will  take 
me  a  solid  week  to  save  any  of  it,  and  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  set  out  a  lot  of  new 
trees  besides.      More  expense!" 

"It's  a  dollar  up  here,"  said  the  driver 
of  the  hack,  in  a  mildly  insidious  voice. 

I  paid  him  brusquely,  and  he  drove 
away.  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
my  suitcase  beside  me,  the  long  after- 
noon shadows  coming  down  through  my 
dilapidated  orchard,  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  Milt  Noble  had  gone.  So  had 
my  enthusiasm.  The  house  was  bare 
and  desolate.  It  hadn't  been  painted 
for  twenty  years,  at  the  least,  I  decided. 
My  trunks,  which  I  had  sent  ahead  by 
express,  were  standing  disconsolately 
on  the  kitchen  porch.  Behind  me  I 
heard  my  horse  stamping  in  the  stable, 
and  saw  my  two  cows  feeding  in  the 
pasture.  A  postcard  from  one  Bert 
Temple,  my  nearest  neighbor  up  the 
Slab  City  road,  had  informed  me  that 
he  was  milking  them  for  me — and,  I 
gathered,  for  the  milk.  Well,  if  he 
didn't,  goodness  knew  who  would!  I 
never  felt  so  lonely,  so  helpless,  so  hope- 
less, in  my  life. 

Then  an  odd  fancy  struck  me.  George 
Meredith  made  his  living,  too,  by  read- 
ing manuscripts  for  a  publisher!  The 
picture  of  George  Meredith  trying  to 
reclaim  a  New  England  farm  as  an 
avocation  restored  my  spirits,  though 
just  why,  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  any  one  but  a  fellow  English 
instructor  understand.  I  suddenly 
tossed  my  suitcase  into  the  barn,  and 
began  a  tour  of  inspection  over  my 
thirty  acres.  There  was  tonic  in  that 
turn !  Twenty  of  my  acres,  as  I  have 
said,  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
surrounding  the  house.  The  other  ten, 
behind  the  barn,  were  pasture.  The  old 
orchard  in  front  of  the  house  (which 
faced  the  east,  instead  of  the  road)  led 
down  a  slope  half  an  acre  in  extent  to 
the  brook.  That  brook  ran  south  close 
to  the  road  which  formed  my  eastern 
boundary,  along  the  entire  extent  of  the 
farm — some  three  hundred  yards.  At 
first  it  flowed  through  a  wild  tangle  of 
weeds  and  wild  flowers,  then  entered  a 
grove  of  maples,  then  a  stand  of  white 
pines,  and  finally  burbled  out  into  a 
swampy  little  grove  of  tamaracks.  I 
walked  down  through  the  orchard,  see- 
ing again  the  white  bench  across  the 
brook,  against  the  roadside  hedge,  and 
seeing  now  tall  iris  flowers  besides,  and 
a  lily  pool — all  "the  sweetest  delight  of 
gardens,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  melli- 
fluously  put  it.  As  I  followed  the  brook 
into  the  maples  and  then  into  the  sud- 
den hushed  quiet  of  my  little  stand  of 
pines,  I  thought  how  all  this  was  mine 
— my  own,  to  play  with,  to  develop  as 
a  sculptor  molds  his  clay,  to  walk  in,  to 
read  in,  to  dream  in.  Think  of  owning 
even  a  half  acre  of  pine  woods,  stillest 
and  coolest  of  spots!  I  planned  my 
path  beside  the  brook  as  I  went  along, 
and  my  spirits  rose  like  the  songs  of  the 
sparrows  from  the  roadside  trees  be- 
yond. 

The  bulk  of  my  farm  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  house,  on  a  gentle  slope  which 
rose  from  the  brook  to  a  pasture 
plateau  higher  than  the  dwelling.  Most 
of  the  slope  had  been  cultivated,  and 
some  of  it  had  been  ploughed  in  the 
fall.  I  climbed  westward,  a  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  house,  over  the 
rough  ground,  looked  into  the  hayfield, 
and  then  continued  along  the,  wall  of 
the  hayfield,  over  ground  evidently  used 
as  pasture,  to  my  western  boundary, 
where  my  acres  met  the  cauliflower 
fields  of  my  neighbor,  Bert  Temple. 

A  single  great  pine,  with  wide- 
spreading,    storm-tossed   branches,   like 
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a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  stood  at  the  stone 
wall,  just  inside  my  land.  The  wall, 
indeed,  ran  almost  over  its  roots,  a 
pretty,  gray,  bramble-covered  wall,  so 
old  that  it  looked  like  a  work  of  nature. 
Beneath  the  lower  limbs  of  the  pme, 
and  over  the  wall,  one  saw  the  blue 
mountains  framed  like  a  Japanese 
print.  Standing  off  a  way,  however, 
the  pine  stood  out  sharply  against  the 
hills  and  the  sky,  a  noble  veteran,  al- 
most black. 

Then  and  there  I  saw  my  book  plate 
— a  colored  woodcut,  green  and  blue, 
with  the  pine  in  black  on  the  key  block ! 
Then  I  reflected  how  I  stood  on  soil 
which  must  be  made  to  pay  me  back  in 
potatoes  for  the  outlay,  stood  as  it  were, 
on  top  of  my  practical  problem — and 
dreamed  of  book  plates! 

"Somebody  ought  to  get  amusement 
out  cf  this!"  I  said  aloud,  as  I  set  off 
for  the  barn,  gathered  up  my  suitcase, 
and  climbed  the  road  toward  Bert 
Temple's. 

If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  can  never 
repay  Bert  Temple,  artist  in  cauli- 
flowers and  best  of  friends  in  my  hour 
of  need.  Bert  and  his  wife  took  me  in, 
treated  me  as  a  human,  if  helpless,  fel- 
low being,  not  as  a  "city  man"  to  be 
fleeced,  and  gave  me  the  best  advice  and 
the  best  supper  a  man  ever  had,  mean- 
time assuring  me  that  my  cows  had 
been  tested,   and  both  were  sound. 

The  supper  came  first.  I  hadn't  eat- 
en such  a  supper  since  grandmother 
died.  There  were  brown  bread  Joes — 
only  rival  of  Rhode  Island  Johnny  cake 
for  the  title  of  the  lost  ambrosia  of 
Olympus.  They  were  so  hot  that  the 
butter  melted  over  them  instantly,  and 
crisn  outside,  with  delicious,  runny 
insides. 

"Mrs.  Temple,"  said  I.  "I  haven't 
eaten  brown  bread  Joes  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  didn't  know  the  secret  existed 
any  more." 

Mrs.  Temple  beamed  over  her  ample 
and  calico-covered  bosom.  "You  must 
hev  come  from  Essex  or  Middlesex 
counties,"  she  said,  "if  you've  et  brown 
bread  Joes  before." 
"Essex,"  said  I. 

"Essex!"  she  cried.  "Well,  well!  I 
came  from  Georgetown.  Bert,  he's  Mid- 
dlesex. I  dunno  what  we're  doing  out 
here  in  these  ungodly,  half  York  State 
mountains,  but  here  we  be,  and  the 
secret's  with  us." 

"Let  me  have  some  more  of  the 
secret,"  said  I.  "I'm  growing-  younger 
with  every  mouthful." 

After  supper  Bert  took  me  in  hand. 
"First  thing  fer  you  to  do's  to  git  a 
farmer  and  carpenter,"  he  said.  "I  kin 
git  yer  both,  if  yer  want  I  should,  an' 
not  sting  yer.  Most  noo  folks  thet  come 
here  gits  stung.  Seems  like  Bentford 
thinks  thet's  why  they  come!" 
"I'm  clay  in  your  hands,"  said  I. 
"Wall,  yer  don't  exactly  know  me 
intimately,"  said  Bert  with  a  laugh, 
"so  yer'd  better  git  a  bit  o'  granite  into 
yer  system.  Neow,  ez  to  a  farmer — 
there's  Mike  Finn.  He's  not  French,  ez 
yer  might  guess,  but  he's  honest  ez  the 
21st  o'  June  is  long,  an'  he's  out  of  a 
job  on  account  of  the  Sulloways  hevin' 
sold  their  estate  whar  he  wuz  garden- 
er an'  the  noo  folks  bringin'  their  own, 
an'  he  lives  'bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  your  corner.  He'll  come  an'  his 
son'll  help  out  with  the  heavy  work, 
sech  ez  ploughin',  which  you'd  better 
begin  termorrer." 

"Mike  it  is,"  said  I.  "What  will  he 
want  for  wages?" 

"He'll  ask  yer  $60  a  month,  an'  take 
$45,  an'  earn  it  all,"  Bert  answered. 
"We'll  walk  deown  an'  see  him  neow, 
ef  yer  like." 

I  liked,  and  in  the  soft,  spring  evening 
we  set  off  down  the  road.  "But,"  I  was 
saying,  "$45  a  month  for  skilled  labor 
seems  to  me  a  measly  wage.  I'm 
ashamed  to  offer  it.  Why,  college  in- 
structors get  as  much  as  that!  I  shall 
offer  Mike  $50." 

"Do  yer  want  ter  spile  all  the  hired 
help  in  Bentford?"  cried  Bert. 

"No,"  said  I,  "but  Mike  gets  $50,  and 
perhaps  a  raise  if  he  makes  good.  I 
believe  in  the  hire  being  worth  the 
laborer.     That's  flat." 

"Wal,  then,  ez  to  carpenters,"  Bert 
switched,  seeing  that  I  could  not  be 
budged;    "thar's    good    carpenters,    an' 
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With  the  Moline-Universal — the 
original  two-wheel  tractor — OneMan 
can  farm  more  land  than  was  ever 
before  possible,  because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his  com- 
mand equal  to  six  horses,  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  nine  horses, 
due  to  its  greater  speed  and  endur- 
ance. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  from  the  seat  of  the  im- 
plement to  which  it  is  attached, 
where  he  must  sit  in  order  to  do 
good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the  spring 
and  go  from  one  operation  to  an- 
other— plowing,  harrowing,  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  sowing,  harvesting 
grain  or  corn,  spreading  manure, 
filling  the  silo,  cutting  wood,  etc., 
doing  all  farm  work  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  independently  of 
horses  or  hired  help. 

All  these  one-man  operations  are 
possible  with  the  Moline-Universal 
because  it  is  mounted  on  two  wheels. 
It  attaches  direct  to  the  implement, 
making  one  compact  unit — the  trac- 
tor the  front  wheels  and    theimple- 
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ment  the  rear  wheels.  One  man 
controls  the  entire  outfit  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement. 

Being  close  coupled  to  the  imple- 
ment, the  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
backs  as  readil>  as  it  goes  forward, 
and  turns  in  a  16-foot  circle.  It 
steers  so  easily  that  a  boy  or 
woman  can  handle  it  as  well  as  a 
man. 

The  light  weight  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor,  3,380  pounds, 
and  its  high  clearance — greater  than 
that  of  the  average  cultivator — 
make  it  perfectly  adapted  for  culti- 
vating. It  is  not  the  kind  of  tractor 
that  does  your  plowing  and  seed- 
bed preparation,  and  then  rests 
while  your  horses  do  the  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting. 

Mechanically,  the  Moline-Univer- 
sal is  the  most  modern  tractor 
built,  containing  more  refinements 
and  improvements  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market.  High  speed, 
efficient  motor.  Electric  lighting 
and  starting.  No  necessity  to  keep 
the  engine  running  idle. 

Write  us  for  interesting  literature. 
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bad  carpenters,  an'  Hard  Cider 
Howard.  Hard  Cider's  fergotten  more 
abeout  carpent'rin'  then  most  o'  the 
rest  ever  knoo,  and  he  aint  f ergot  much, 
neither.  But  he  aint  handsome,  and  he 
looks  upon  the  apple  juice  when  it's 
yaller.  Maybe  yer  don't  mind  looks,  an' 
I  kin  keep  Hard  Cider  sober  while  he's 
on  your  job.  He'll  treat  yer  fair,  an' 
see  thet  the  plumbers  do,  an'  fix  all 
them  rotten  sills  ez  good  ez  noo." 

"What's  that?"  said  I.  "Rotten  :-ii)s?" 

"Sure,"  Bert  answered.  "Mean  to 
tell  me  yer  didn't  know  thet?  Yer  can't 
pack  all  yer  sills  with  leaves  fer  a  hun- 
dred years,  an'  not  take  'em  away  sum- 
mers half  the  time,  an'  not  rot  yer  sills. 
I'd  say,  treat  'em  with  cement  like 
they  do  trees  neow." 

I  began  to  have  visions  of  my  remain- 
ing $24,000  meltine:  away  in  sills. 

"I  suppose  the  barn  is  rotten,  too?" 
said  I,  faintly,  as  an  interrogation. 
We  were  then  passing  the  barn.    Bert 


stepped  in — the  door  wasn't  locked — 
lit  a  lantern,  came  out  with  it,  and  led 
me  around  to  one  side.  He  held  the 
lantern  against  one  of  the  timbers 
which  formed  the  foundation  frame.  It 
was  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  made  of 
hand-hewn  oak!  Though  it  had  ?iever 
been  guilty  of  paint,  it  looked  as  solid 
as  a  rock. 

"Barns  need  some  patchin'  and 
floorin'  and  a  few  shingles,"  said  Bert, 
"but  it  ain't  doo  to  fall  deown  jest  yit!" 
He  put  the  lantern  back,  and  we 
walked  on.  turned  the  corner  at  my 
brook,  and  followed  the  other  road 
along  past  my  pines  till  we  came  to  a 
small  settlement  of  white  cottages.  At 
one  of  these  Bert  knocked.  We  were 
admitted  by  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  Irish 
girl,  who  had  a  copy  oi  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries in  her  hand,  into  a  tiny  par- 
lor where  an  "aircraft"  stove  stood  be- 
low a  colored  chromo  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  middle-aged  Irishman 


sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  smoking  a  pipe. 

"Hello,  Mike,"  said  Bert,  "this  is  Mr. 
John  Upton,  who's  bought  Milt  Noble's 
place,  an'  wants  a  farmer  and  gardener. 
I  told  him  you  wuz  the  man." 

"Sit  down,  sor,  sit  down,"  said  Mike, 
offering  a  chair  with  an  expansive  and 
hospitable  gesture.  "Sure,  let's  talk  it 
over." 

The  pretty  daughter  had  gone  back  to 
her  Csesar  by  the  nickel  oil  lamp,  but 
she  had  one  ear  toward  us,  and  I  caught 
a  corner  of  her  eye,  too — an  extremely 
attractive,  not  to  say  provocative,  eye. 

"Well,  now,"  Mike  was  saying,  "sure 
I  can  run  a  farm,  but  what  do  I  be  get- 
tin'  for  it?" 

"Fifty  a  month,"  said  I,  "which  in- 
cludes milking  the  cows  and  tending 
furnace  in  winter." 

"Sure,  I  got  more  than  that  on  me 
last  place  and  no  cows  at  all." 
To   be   continued 
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pgerp^r  g^oes  are  t^e  most  servJceable,  most  comfortable, 
most  economical  shoes  for  romping  kiddies — for  girls  who  help 
mother  about  the  house — and  for  boys  who  work  with  father 
in  the  fields. 


p**  P^   are  also  made  for  men  and  women ;  for  work  and 
play ;  for  every-day  and  Sunday  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  p5*rp^"  .   The  name  is  stamped  on  every  pair 
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How  Good  Sows  Are  Found 

By   CAMPBELL  LAMONT,   B.S.A. 


IN  selecting  the  sow,  whether  from  a 
pure-bred  or  grade,  she  should  be 
from  a  prolific  mother,  and  by  a  boar 
that  comes  from  a  prolific  family,  be- 
cause fecundity  is  hereditary  to  a  very 
high  degree.  It  is  safest  to  select  a 
sow  from  a  matured  mother  which  has 
had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  her  use- 
fulness. In  making  a  selection,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  teats  should  be 
noted.  A  sow  is  more  likely  to  make 
a  good  mother  if  she  has  at  least  twelve 
well-developed  teats,  set  well  apart  and 
the  front  ones  well  forward  on  the 
body.  When  a  really  good  sow  is  once 
obtained,  she  should  be  kept  in  the  herd 
as  long  as  she  retains  her  usefulness. 

The  age  at  which  the  young  sow  is 
first  bred  will  depend  upon  her  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  advisable 
to  breed  her  before  she  is  eight  months 
old,  so  that  at  least  she  will  be  a  year 
old  when  she  produces  her  first  litter. 

Exercise  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  case  of  the  brood  sow  as  well  as  well- 
bedded,  comfortable  sleeping  quarters. 
She  should  also  have  good  pasture, 
water,  and  shade,  and  plenty  of  suc- 
culency  in  the  winter  ration.  During 
the  period  of  gestation,  the  sow  should 
be  kept  in  a  good  strong  condition,  but 
not  overloaded  with  fat  if  she  is  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  litters. 

The  farrowing  pen  should  be  dry, 
well  ventilated  and  free  from  draughts. 
A  guard-rail  made  of  two  by  eight- 
inch  planks  fastened  with  edges  against 
the  sides  of  the  pen,  just  above  the  bed, 
will  often  furnish  refuge  for  the  lit'le 
pigs  and  lessen  the  danger  of  injury. 

After  farrowing,  the  sow  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  if  she  lies  quietly  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  even  more,  so 
much  the  better.  When  she  wants  any- 
thing she  will  go  to  the  trough  and  gst 
it,  at  first  she  should  have  little  more 
than  drink.  A  very  thin  slop  of  mid- 
dlings and  water  or  skim-milk  will 
answer  very  well.  If  the  weather  is 
cold,  warm  water  should  be  used. 
During  the  first  three  or  four  davs, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
over-feed,  and  the  ration  should  be  kept 
very  light.  After  this,  the  feed  may  be 
gradually  increased,  taking  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  reach  full  feed.  A  good 
mother  with  a  large  litter  requires  very 
liberal  feeding,  but  if  the  litter  is  small 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  feed. 

Many  different  rations  are  used  for 
nursing  sows.  Equal  parts  of  finely 
ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings,  al- 
lowed to  soak  between  feeds,  makes  a 
most  excellent  ration.  If  sweet  skim- 
milk  can  be  added  to  the  mixture,  it 
makes  an  almost  ideal  ration.  Corn 
may  be  used  to  advantage  if  large 
quantities  of  skim-milk  are  available. 
A  certain  amount  of  roots  and  gr^en 
feed  are  always  in  order,  but  the  sow 
should  not  be  expected  to  subsist  unon 
such  feeds  at  this  time.  A  lim'tsd 
amount  of  bulky,  succulent  feed  helps 
to  keep  the  sow  healthy. 


In  districts  where  corn  is  produced 
plentifully,  the  fat  type  of  hog  is  more 
economically  raised,  therefore,  since 
only  a  small  portion  of  Canada  is  with- 
in the  corn  belt,  it  is  useless  for  the 
Canadian  swine  breeder  to  try  to  com- 
pete with  breeders  located  within  the 
corn-producing  States  of  the  Union. 


THE  HORSE'S  COLLAR 

THE  collar  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  permit  a  man's  hand  to 
pass  inside  the  collar  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  collar  and  the  neck  or  breast 
of  the  horse.  If  the  collar  is  too  loose 
it  will  cause  friction ;  if  too  tight  it  will 
choke  the  horse,  and  cause  sore  withers. 
Test  the  fitting  of  the  collar  by  lifting 
up  the  horse's  head. 

The  hames  should  fit  the  collar;  if 
too  long,  they  will  probably  be  buckled 
too  tight  at  the  top,  and  in  this  way  the 
collar  will  be  made  to  pinch  the  horse  at 
the  top.  Sores  thus  produced  begin  by 
a  pimple  or  very  small  boil,  often  over- 
looked because  the  mane  covers  it. 

Examine  your  horse  continually,  and 
if  there  is  any  sore  spot,  adjust  the 
collar  so  that  it  will  not  touch  that  spot. 
If  the  skin  is  merely  wrinkled,  bathe  it 
with  witch  hazel  or  diluted  vinegar.  If 
the  skin  is  broken  bathe  it  with  clean 
water,  containing  a  little  salt. 

If  the  collar  "rides  up,"  it  can  be  kept 
down  by  a  martingale  running  to  the 
girth,  or  by  an  extra  girth  running  from 
trace  to  trace,  back  of  the  forelegs. 

The  best  collar  for  a  mature  horse, 
whose  weight  does  not  vary  much 
throughout  the  year,  is  the  leather 
collar.  But  for  most  horses,  the  best 
collar  is  one  stuffed  with  hair,  and 
covered  with  ticking.  With  this  collar, 
if  the  horse's  shoulder  becomes  sore  at 
any  point,  the  lining  of  the  collar  can 
easily  be  ripped,  and  the  hair  removed 
or  pushed  aside  at  the  point,  so  that  no 
pressure  will  come  on  the  sore  place. 

By  all  means,  clean  the  inside  of  the 
collar  every  night.  If  you  wait  until  the 
next  morning,  you  are  likely  to  forget  it. 
Of  course  you  will  clean  the  horse's 
shoulders  as  soon  as  the  collar  is  .-jmov- 
ed.  The  salt  sweat  drying  on  the  ikin 
is  what  does  the  mischief. 


WATERING  FARM  HORSES 

WALTER  MOORE,  a  well-known 
writer,  says: — 
"It  is  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to 
work  their  horses  in  the  hayfield  from 
morning  to  night,  watering  them  only 
at  noon.  This  is  done  even  on  days  of 
excessive  heat.  The  driver  usually  has 
two  or  more  refreshing  drinks  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon;  but  the  horses,  who  are 
equally  as  thirsty,  go  without.  This  want 
of  water  is  not  only  distressing,  but  it 
causes  the  horses  to  drink  to  excess  at 
noon  and  again  at  night,  which  often 
results  in  colic,  and  always  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  distended  stomach,  or  what 
farmers  call  a  'hay  belly.'  Farmers  who 
would  treat  their  horses  humanely 
should  take  water  into  the  field  for  them 
in  hot  weather." 


The  hog  is  a  grazing  animal  and  cheapest  gains 

ar»    made    where    good    summer   green    crops   are 

provided. 


A  Shorthorn  heifer  bred  at  the  Col- 
lege sold  for  a  very  good  price  at  the 
Carpenter  and  Ross  sale  in  Chicago. 
Augusta  O.A.C.  5th,  a  white  heifetr 
calved  on  September  10th,  1917,  and 
sold  at  the  College  sale  on  October  31st, 
1918,  at  just  over  a  year  old,  was  sold 
at  the  Carpenter  and  Ross  sale  for  $2,- 
500.00.  She  was  by  Proud  Diamond, 
the  sire  used  at  the  College  for  some 
time  and  out  of  August  O.A.C,  a  roan 
cow  got  by  Loyal  Scott  (imported). 
This  cow  has  a  particularly  promising 
bull  calf  at  foot  at  the  present  time. 
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By  MAC. 

Tht  cditoi  of  this  page  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  from  time  to  time  items  of 
interest  for  these  columns.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  this  vage  one  to  which  live  stock  men 
will  look  forward  to  seeing.  Thus,  we  would  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  live  stock  breeders 
and  others  to  help  us  make   it  a  success. 


THE  farmer  with  the  pure-bred  bull 
calf  for  sale  might  wish  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  would  march 
down  his  road  and  read  his  sign  saying 
that  the  bull  was  for  sale.  He  might 
be  willing  to  pay  several  dollars  to  ob- 
tain an  audience  of  that  size.  It  is  cer- 
tainly lucky  that  he  can  buy  a  little 
advertising  space  for  a  few  dollars  that 
will  tell  his  story  to  all  those  people. 
The  farmer  on  the  back  road  and  the 
farmer  near  the  large  city  have  about 
an  equal  chance  to  sell  their  live  stock 
through  the  medium  of  advertising.  The 
price  is  the  same  to  each. 

Lovers  of  the  aristocratic  Jerseys 
would  do  well  to  visit  Mr.  John 
Pringle's  herd  at  London,  Ont.  Mr. 
Pringle  has  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  herds  in  Ontario.  His  herd  sire 
is  Rower,  a  bull  which  he  imported  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  Rower  has  prov- 
en himself  a  stock-getter,  as  his  get 
have  won  some  of  the  most  coveted 
prizes  at  the  Island  shows,  including 
the  Theatre  cup.  Mr.  Pringle  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  bring  the 
Jersey  cow  into  the  limelight  in  Can- 
ada. At  the  sale  of  T.  S.  Cooper,  he 
paid  $1,900.00  for  a  daughter  of  Rower. 
This  cow  exhibits  remarkable  breed 
type,  combined  with  quality,  constitu- 
tion and  superior  dairy  conformation. 
This  cow,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over.  The  owner  may  be  justly  proud 
of  the  entire  herd. 

Mr.  Arthur  Little  of  London,  pro- 
prietor of  Hazelden  Farm,  has  built  up 
a  excellent  herd  of  Jerseys.  Mr.  Little 
houses  his  cattle  in  a  very  up-to-date 
barn  which  has  all  modern  equipment. 
The  Hazelden  herd  is  bound  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  coming  fall  fairs. 

It  seems  that  even  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  occasionally  a  man  in  charge 
of  valuable  breeding  animals  who  does 
not  know  much  about  their  pedigrees. 
or  the  record  of  their  own  or  the  per- 
formances of  their  ancestors  and  "next 
of  kin."  As  a  rule,  however,  the  herds- 
men in  Scotland  and  England  are  very 
well  versed  in  knowledge  of  the  breed 
and  of  the  cattle  in  their  care.  In  fact, 
they  very  often  know  much  more  than 
they  are  ready  to  impart. 

A  saies  manager  who  places  half  page 
publicity  value  on  his  client's  cattle 
should  not  be  surprised  if  bidders  use 
the  same  basis  of  judgment. 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  found  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  regulations  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cattle  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

On  July  2nd  next,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  all  American  cattle  imported  for 
this  purpose  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
tuberculin  test  chart  signed  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  stating  that  they  have  been 
tested  by  him  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  entry  at  the  boundary. 

This  amendment  was  considered  ad- 
visable owing  to  the  fact  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  American  Regu- 
lations which  now  require  that  Cana- 
dian cattle  shipped  to  the  United  States 
for  exhibition  purposes,  must,  after 
July  1st,  be  accompanied  by  a  tuber- 
culin test  chart  signed  by  a  veterinary 
inspector  of  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, stating  that  they  have  been  tested 
within  sixty  days  of  exportation. 

Livestock  exhibitors  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  forward  requests  to  the 
Veterinary  Director-General,  Ottawa, 
for  the  services  of  inspectors  to  test 
their  cattle  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  they  "have  decided   to  ship   them 


for   exhibition   purposes   to   the   United 
States. 

Twelve  years  ago  a  New  York  farmer 
named  Wilkinson  bought  for  $150  a 
Holstein  cow,  Elnora  Paula  Dekol 
Oatka,  85125.  Evidently  he  learned  to 
love  the  cow  and  her  descendants  for 
be  used  good  sires  and  practised  line- 
breeding  and  inbreeding  methods  and 
he  must  also  have  fed  and  cared  for 
them  well,  for  to-day  Elnora  Paula 
DeKol  Oatka  possesses  fat  records 
varying  from  16%  pounds  as  a  five- 
year-old  up  to  24  y2  pounds  as  a  nine- 
year-old.  She  has  six  A.  R.  O.  daught- 
ers whose  fat  records  range  from  17 
pounds  at  the  age  of  24  months  to  25.9 
pounds  at  mature  age.  Also  she  has 
one  A.  R.  O.  son.  With  these  evidences 
of  productivity,  excellence  of  individu- 
ality has  been  maintained.  The  reader 
can  hardly  guess  the  result,  but  here  it 
is:  Elnora  Paula  DeKol  Oatka  came 
to  the  Pine  Grove  farm  and  brought  her 
family  with  her.  On  the  26th  day  of 
May  she  with  33  of  her  own  direct  des- 
cendants entered  the  sale  ring  and  sold 
for  $58,600,  the  old  mother  herself 
bringing  $1,500  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
still  breeding  and  in  calf  to  Rag  Apple 
the  Great.  Elnoradale  Pietje  Paula,  one 
of  her  record  daughters,  sold  for  $7,700, 
and  one  of  her  three  tested  daughters  in 
turn,  Elnoradale  Pietje  Paula  2nd, 
brought. $5,000.  And  this  is  the  valu- 
able gist  of  the  story:  in  12  years  an 
investment  of  $150  in  one  good  cow 
grew  to  $58,000,  besides  the  cash  and 
use  received  from  milk,  butterfat  and 
bull  calves  during  the  time.  Surely 
breeding  dairy  cattle,  like  any  other 
business  offers  opportunities  to  those 
who  think  and  act.  Congress  Lake 
Farm  brought  the  whole  family  of  34 
head,  one  after  another  as  they  came 
into  the  ring. 

Do  you  know  James  Page  of  Wallace- 
town?  Some  of  course  know  him  as 
Sec'y  of  the  Ontario  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Page  is  a  Britisher 
who  came  to  Canada  and  decided  to 
make  Elgin  County  famous.  It  would 
require  more  than  a  page  to  explain  to 
our  readers  how  Page  of  Wallacetown 
made  a  page  in  the  annals  of  Hereford 
history.  Don't  forget  to  see  his  herd 
of  "pale  faces"  when  you  visit  Wallace- 
town.  He  intends  to  exhibit  at  Toronto 
this  year. 

J.  H.  Patrick  &  Son  of  Ilderton  re- 
cently imported  185  Romney  Marsh 
and  15  Lincolns.  Breeders  in  Ontario 
would  do  well  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  Romney  sheep.  They  have  made 
'  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  well  suited  for  Ontario. 
There  is  ample  room  here  for  more  and 
better  bred  sheep. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brockville 
District  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Club  was 
held  at  Athens,  Ont.,  on  July  3rd,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson. 

After  lunch,  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Prof.  W.  J.  Bell;  W.  F.  Stephen  and 
others.     A  judging  demonstration 
competition  brought  the  gatheiing   Lo  a 
close. 

The  Saskatchewan  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  are  holding  a  meeting 
in  Regina  on  July  31st.  This  is  one  of 
the  live  associations  of  the  West. 

Alexander  MacDonald,  herdsman  for 
the  University  of  California,  whose 
fame  as  a  feeder  of  steers  is  well  known 
wherever  the  International  is  known,  is 
now  picking  out  some  high-class  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle  for  breeders  in 
Hawaii.  He  has  already  bought  sev- 
eral, picking  the  senior  champion  bulls 
at  the  Iowa  Association  sale  as  well  as 
several  others.  The  above  bull  won  first 
prize  in  the  class  over  twenty  months 


old,  and  made  highest  price  in  the  sale 
— namely,  £175. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Society,  at  his  lecture  to  the 
Overseas  men  at  Aberdeen,  stated  that 
the  best  demand  in  the  home  trade  came 
from  South  Africa.  In  what  was  Ger- 
man East  Africa  the  breed  had  secured 
a  sound  footing,  and  Mr.  Barclay  read 
a  letter  eulogizing  the  success  of  the 
bull  named  Everest,  which  had  gone 
there.  The  result  was  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  disposed  to  go  in  wholly 
for  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  future. 

American-bred  dairy  cattle  are  being 
exported  to  France,  the  first  shipment 
comprising  some  108  head  of  Holsteins, 
about  half  of  which  were  pure-breds. 
The  purchase  was  made  by  the  French 
High  Commission.  The  cattle  will  be 
distributed  in  the  war-devastated  areas 
of  Northern  France.  In  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  purchase  of  Holstein 
cows  for  exportation,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  emphasized  the 
fact  that  "efforts  were  made  to  collect 
the  animals  from  herds  believed  to  be 
free  from  contagious  diseases,  espe- 
cially  tuberculosis." 

Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society 
held  its  spring  show  last  week,  when  in 
Aged  Bulls  Mr.  C.  Mourant,  St. 
Saviour,  was  first  with  Sybil's  Gamboge, 
and  Mr.  W.  Alexander  second  with  Gen- 
eral Cowslip.  Mr.  N.  J.  Perree,  St. 
Mary,  secured  third  place  with  Jersey 
Volunteer,  whilst  Mr.  C.  J.  Lahey,  St. 
Helier,  was  reserve  with  Blonde's  Gol- 
den Oxford.  Winner  of  the  Peer's 
Perpetual  Challenge  cup  found  in  Mr. 
C.  Mourant's  Sybil's  Gamboge.  The 
Jersey  Challenge  cup  was  carried  off  by 

Source,  and  the  Theatre  Challenge 
trophy  went  to  Mr.  J.  Le  B.  Buesnel  for 
Rower's  Draconis.  Amongst  other 
prize-winners  were: — Yearling  Heifers, 
Mr.  Elias  Codel's  You'll  Do's  Bess; 
Heifers  in  Calf,  Mr.  E.  E.  Leonard's 
Quaintness;  Heifers  in  Milk,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Buesnel's  Sultan's  Interest  3rd;  Cows, 
Mr.  J.  Le  B.  Buesnel's  cup  winner, 
Rower's  Draconis;  and  in  Aged  Cows, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Leonard's  Madame  La 
Source. 

The  inexperienced  sheep  raiser 
should  begin  with  grade  ewes  of  the 
best  class  available  and  a  pure-bred 
ram.  The  raising  of  pure-bred  stock 
and  the  selling  of  breeding  rams  can 
best  be  undertaken  by  persons  ex- 
psrienced  in  sheep  raising.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  type  and  breed  should  be 
made  by  considering  the  class  of  pas- 
ture and  feeds  available  and  the  gen- 
eral system  of  farming  to  be  followed, 
along  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
breeds  and  condition  and  kind  of  feed- 
ing and  management  for  which  each 
has  been  especially  developed. 

A  good  way  to  teach  a  young  calf 
to  eat  grain  is  to  take  a  little  of  the 
grain  in  the  hand  and  place  it  to  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  calf  immediate- 
ly after  he  gets  done  drinking.  This 
grain  will  adhere  to  the  moist  sur- 
face causing  a  ticklish  sensation,  and 
the  calf  immediately  begins  to  lick  the 
grain  into  its  mouth.  In  this  way  he 
gets  a  start.  If  there  is  a  little  fresh 
grain  in  the  manger  he  will  soon  begin 
to  nibble  at  it  himself. 

Decided  improvement  in  the  horse 
market  is  manifest.  Exports  to 
Europe  have  already  begun,  despite 
very  high  ocean  rates.  Marx  and  Ham- 
mel  have  forwarded  three  shipments  to 
Havre,  France,  part  of  which  were 
billed  directly  to  Belgium  via  Havre, 
as  the  port  of  Antwerp  is  not  yet  avail- 
able. Vanlandengham,  of  Belgium,  who 
formerly  acted  as  interpreter  for  many 
Americans  purchasing  pure-bred  horses 
in  France  and  Belgium,  has  begun  buy- 
ing horses  on  the  Chicago  market  and 
expects  to  ship  at  least  100  per  week. 
Another  firm,  the  identity  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  will  begin  July 
7th,  so  that  from  the  known  arrange- 
ments of  these  three  exporting  firms, 
from  400  to  500  horses  will  be  purchased 
and  shipped  abroad  each  week  from 
Chicago  alone.  St.  Louis  will  undoubt- 
edly be  in  the  game  soon,  so  that  farm- 
ers may  look  for  a  good  demand  for 
surplus  drafters. 


HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 
quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON. 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured   only   by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Ont. 


The  Dairy  Cow  is  not  interested  in  "the 
saving  of  labor,"  or  "bigger  dairy  profits,"  or 
"the  simplicity  of  construction"  of  a  milking 
machine;  but  she  is  interested  in  the  feeling  of 
the   teat  cups   on   her  leals. 

The  action  of  the  Empire  Teat  Cup  is  as 
comfortable  to  the  cow  as  her  own  little  calf. 
It  is  simply  a  gentle  suck  followed  by  a  com- 
plete relief  and  a  "tip-to-udder"  massage. 

Learn  how  this  benefits  the  cow  by  sending 
for  the  free  Empire  Catalog. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited 

146  Craig  Street  West  Montreal 

TORONTO  JFINN1FZC 


MILKING    MACHINES 


' ; 

SUNNY 

ACRES    ABERDEEN 

ANGUS 

Sons      ol 

champions      and 

richly-bred 

females. 

Priced     to     sell     quick.        vVH'e 

to-day. 

G.   C.   CHANNON, 

P.O. 

and    Phone,    Oakwood, 

Ont.               | 

Railway 

connections — Lindsay, 

G.T."   . 

C.P.R. 

1 

Shingle  Your 
Barn  with 
PEDLARS  oEoRoe^lNitES 

THEN  you  need  have  no  fear  that 
lightning  or  any  of  the  other 
elements  will  harm  it.  These  shingles  give 
positive  and  dependaole  service  in  all 
weathers.  Made  of  heavily  galvanized 
steel,  designed  to  lock  securely  on  all 
four  sides,  they  are  immune  from  damage 
by  lightning.  They  cannot  rust,  burn 
or  decay,  but  will  lart  a  lifetime  without 
repair.      See  your  dea'er  or— 

Write  for  Roofing  Booklet  "FM" 

THE  PEDLAR    PEOPLE 

LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED    I89t   ' 

Executive  Office  and  Factories:  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches : 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa.Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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You  See  Your  Horse  is  Properly  Shod, 

Why  Not  Your  Automobile  ? 

Faulty  tires  spoil  motoring  as  surely  as  faulty  shoeing  will  lame 
a  horse.  Your  car  must  have  thoroughly  good  tires  or  you  will 
not  get  the  best  use  and  most  comfort  out  of  it. 

MALTESE   CROSS  TIRES 

are  constructed  to  withstand  the  severe  usage  of  country 
driving.  Tough  and  sturdy,  they  are  not  broken  to  pieces  by 
rough  roads  like  poor  tires  are.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
reduce  road  troubles  to  a  minimum,  and  to  enjoy  perfect  tire 
satisfaction,  and  that  is  the  use  on  all  four  wheels  of  Maltese 
Cross  Tires  and  Maltese  Cross  Tubes.  Ask  anybody  who  is 
using  Maltese  Cross  Tires  what  he  thinks  of  them. 

'The  Tires  That  Give  Satisfaction" 
GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  LTD. 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  TORONTO 

BRANCHES :    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,   Toronto,   Fort  William,    Winnipeg.  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Vancouver, 

Victoria. 


Non-Skid  Tread 


Ribbed  Tread 


V 

^ 


Every  Ford  Car  is 
Champion  Equipped 

The  best  possible  reason  why  every  plug  replaced  in  your  Ford 
should  be  a  Champion  "X"  is  contained  in  the  Ford  instruction 
book  which  says — "The  make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford 
engines  are  equipped  when  they  leave  the  factory  are  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  motor."  No  indorsement 
can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  Ford  Engineers  for 


i 


hampion 


Dependable 

SparR  Plugs 


The  exclusive  factory  equipment  of  Fords,  Overlands,  Maxwells,  Stude- 
bakers  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  gasoline  motors  and  engines 
in  use  is  not  a  matter  of  guess — Champions  have  justified  every  claim  and 
every  confidence  by  an  unbroken  record  for  dependability  under  every  pos- 
sible test  in  actual  service. 

The  asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets  that  cushion  tha  insulator  arean  exclusive 
feature — the  3450  insulators  themselves  will  withstand  tests  that  destroy 
ordinary  insulators. 

There  is  a  Champion  that  will  maintain  the  efficiency  of  your  Motor  Car, 
Truck,  Tractor,  Farm  Engine,  Motor  Cycle  or  Motor-Boat. 
Champion  "X"     Be  sure  that  "Champion"  is  on  the  insulator,  it  guarantees  "Absolute 
A-\5°li  inch!         satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replacement  will  be  made. " 
Price  90c.  Sold  where  Motor  Supplies  are  sold. 

Champion  SparK  Plug  Co., 
77  of  Canada,  Limited. 

Windsor,  Ontario. 


K 
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Livestock  Notes  Continued 
Duncan  Brown  &  Sons  of  Shedden, 
breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Ox- 
ford sheep,  are  well  known  throughout 
Canada  as  breeders  of  high  quality 
stock.  At  present  they  have  a  fine  herd 
of  breeding  stock.  They  intend  to  ex- 
hibit at  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  where 
they'll  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
Canada's   premier  herds. 

Beef  will  largely  take  the  place  of 
booze  after  July  1,  says  the  chef  of  one 
Chicago's  leading  Michigan  Avenue 
hotels. 

"It's  this  way,"  he  explained.  "There 
is  a  kick  to  beef,  especially  steaks, 
which  is  found  in  no  other  variety  of 
food.  When  people  no  longer  drink 
liquor  with  their  meals  they  will  clamor 
for  steaks — good,  thick  ones.  Steaks 
are  increasing  in  popularity,  as  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  meat  have  become  more 
obtainable  since  the  war.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  pushing  the  sale  of  steaks 
because  a  man  who  eats  a  steak  doesn't 
want  much  of  anything  else." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tor- 
onto Fat  Stock  Show,  held  recently,  it 
was  decided  to  again  have  classes  for 
female  cattle,  also  that  instead  of  re- 
quiring ninety  days'  ownership  of  car- 
loads of  cattle  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  owned  by  exhibitor  at  time  of  entry. 
This  will  be  welcome  news  to  some  ex- 
hibitors who  were  unable  to  compete  in 
the  classes  last  year. 

Varying  conditions  now  obtaining  in 
U.S.A.  are  such  as  to  bring  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  demand  for  Herefords 
for  the  immediate  future.  The  ma- 
terial decrease  of  cattle  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  the  stabilizing  of  the 
cotton  market,  which  is  bound  to  come, 
will  cause  this  change.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  men  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
that  American-bred  registered  cattle 
will  be  shipped  from  U.S.A.  for  Euro- 
pean countries  within  ninety  days  after 
Peace  has  been  signed.  With  the  set- 
tlement of  the  peace  question  we  shall 
see  also  the  prices  of  certain  commodi- 
ties settle  down  to  their  real  values,  says 
the  American  Hereford  Journal,  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  breed.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  registered  cat- 
tle, of  which  Herefords  will  form  a  big 
part,  must  be  furnished  by  the  cattle- 
producing  states  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Every  breeder  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  see  that  any  cattle  he 
may  shop  for  such  a  market  are  the 
kind  that  will  make  the  buyer  come 
back  for  more. 

The  sum  of  £600  was  paid  at  the 
Fairfax  Hereford  sale  for  the  cow 
Mabel  Real,  by  Duke  Real,  and  her 
heifer  calf  by  Elect  Fairfax.  Messrs. 
Riley  Bros.,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa,  were 
the  buyers. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  confronted  with 
the  same  problems  that  have  faced  the 
manufacturer  of  all  other  products.  Ex- 
cept during  war  times,  the  real  business 
problem  of  America  has  never  been  that 
of  production,  but  rather  of  marketing 
and  distribution.  Any  man  with  money 
can  build  factories  and  make  goods,  but 
his  problem  comes  when  he  has  to  find 
a  market  and  distribute  those  goods. 
Then  he  has  to  study  salesmanship  and 
publicity.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
dairy  farmer  must  do.  I  would  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  large  and  economical  pro- 
duction, but  the  time  has  come  when 
dairy  farmers  have  got  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  real  value  of  their  pro- 
duct and  then  they  have  got  to  do  what 
every  other  business  man  has  to  do — 
tell  folks  about  it  and  employ  up-to-date 
and  businesslike  methods  of  selling  it. 

Incidentally,  that  is  what  breeders  of 
pure-bred  dairy  cattle  have  got  to  do 
also.  Breeders  have  a  habit  of  getting 
together  in  their  own  little  meetings 
and  telling  each  other  what  great  cattle 
they  have.  They  talk  back  and  forth 
to  each  other  and  think  they  are  ad- 
vertising. America  is  full  of  men  who 
do  not  own  pure-bred  dairy  cattle,  who 
will  own  them  if  breeders  will  use  the 
same  business  and  publicity  methods 
that  other  great  industries  use.  Some- 
one is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  dairy 
cattle  of  this  country  are  pure-breds. 
If  that  is  true,  it's  to  the  shame  of  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle. 
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Goodyear  Ri^ht? 


Why  should  we  advise  farmers  to  buy 
the  most  costly  belt  we  make? 
Certainly  it  is  going  against  custom. 
What  was  always  sold,  and  is  still  gen- 
erally offered  as  "agricultural  belting"  is 
low  priced. 

Farmers  have  bought  it  for  years.     We 
have  sold  it. 

Then  why  do  we  urge  farmers  to  buy 
"Extra  Power  Belting,"  the  highest 
grade  Goodyear  belt? 
Because,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  farm- 
er, who  gives  a  belt  harder  usage  than 
anyone  else,  should  buy  one  that  will  not 
give  him  the  very  limit  of  service. 
Because  a  farmer  needs  a  better  quality 
of  belting  than  any  other  class  of  buyer. 
Because  we  know  he  won't  get  the  best 
service  from  ordinary  "agricultural 
belting." 

Because  we  know  he  will  get  the  best 
value  for  his  money  and  the  best  service, 
from  Extra  Power  Belting. 
What  difference  is  there  between  a  poor 
belt  and  Extra  Power? 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  rubber  pro- 
tection. 

E^xtra  Power  is  made  the  way  you  would 
make  a  belt  yourself. 


Now  if  you  were,  making  a  belt  you 
would  see  that  enough  .high-grade 
rubber  was  used  to  protect  the  cotton. 
You  would  see  that  it  was  forced  through 
the  layers  of  cotton  until  the  whole  be- 
came a  solid  pliable  mass.  You  would 
make  that  belt  so  strong  that  it  would 
resist  the  roughest  outdoor  usage  a  belt 
gets  on  the  farm.  You  would  use  the 
same  kind  of  cotton  we  do  in  "Extra 
Power"  —  25  to  50O  stronger  than  is 
ordinarily  used. 

That's  the  kind  of  belt  you  would  make 
and  it  would  be  a  mate  for  the  Goodyear 
Extra  Power  Belt. 

Then  is  not  Goodyear  right  in  recom- 
mending that  you  buy  Extra  Power 
Belting. 

Next  time  you  buy  a  belt,  pay  a  little 
more  and  get  "Extra  Power."  Demand 
it  by  name.  Your  implement  or  hard- 
ware dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  have  trouble  securing  genuine 
Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting,  send 
your  order  to  us  and  We  will  fill  it. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Toronto,  -  Ontario 
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SALES  CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


Are 
Almost 
Everybody s. 
Are  They 
Yours? 


Food  For   The    World 

Again  filling  our  Granaries  from  our  Great 
West  Wording  in  Good  Old  Peabody's 

QUITE  a  Contrast:  A  year  ago  he  was  tuning 
and  grooming  the  battle-planes  that  brought  Re- 
tribution to  Squealing  Rhineland  and  drove  the 
Hun  from  the  Air.  Today  with  Tractor  and  Thresher 
he  is  Reaping  the  Golden  Harvest  with  which  Canada 
feeds  the  War-Starved  World.  Like  thousands  of 
young  Canadians,  he  fought  and  won  in  Peabody- 
made  fighting  clothes — the  honored  uniform  of  Canada 
and  her  Allies.  Today  these  Boys  are  winning  the 
Big  Battles  of  Peace  in  Peabody  Peace  Regimentals, 
Overalls  and  Gloves,  good  honest  work-clothes — the 
universal  choice  of  good  men  to  do  good  work. 

It's  time  for  more   Team   Work. — in  Peabody's.     Let's  Go! 


Walkerville 


St.  John 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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100%  Efficiency  with  Kerosene 


/Oscillating 
I  Magneto 


The  big  thing  to  look  out  for  when  choosing  a 
kerosene  engine  is  this  :  Is  it  designed  on  true  kero- 
sene principles,  or  is  it  just  adapted  from  machines 
built  on  gasoline  principles?  There  is  a  world  of 
difference.  The  real  kerosene  engine  saves  fuel 
and  gives  you  maximum  power.  If  you  want  100% 
kerosene  efficiency  you  will  decide   in  favor  of  the 

Renfrew  Kerosene  Engine 

It  is  a  true  coal  oil  burning  engine,  designed  precisely  to  get  the  last  kick  of  power 
out  of  cheap  coal  oil.  What  a  saving  that  means  over  gasoline  at  present  prices  we  do 
not  need  to  tell  you. 

Adapted  engines  simply  cannot  get  the  vaporized  kerosene  into  the  chamber  warm 
enough.  The  Renfrew  short  manifold  intake  gets  it  to  the  right  spot  both  quickly  and 
in  a  hot  condition.  Thus  it  gets  full  power  out  of  the  fuel  from  both  compression  and 
explosion  of  the  vapor. 

In  a  real  kerosene  engine  a  big  fat  spark  is  indispensable.  The  Renfrew's  oscillat- 
ing magneto  is  designed  to  get  that  big  spark  at  the  right  moment — and  does  it. 

The  special  kerosene  mixer,  equipped  with  auxiliary  air-valve,  insures  properly  mixed 
charge  for  either  light  or  heavy  loads. 

All  these  special  kerosene  features  mean  100%  service  at  the  lower  cost  of  kerosene 
over  gasoline.  That's  the  engine  for  you.  Won't  it  pay  you  to  get  our  illustrated  book- 
let giving  complete  details?     Write  for  it  to-day. 

You're  Losing  Enough  to  Pay  for  This  Scale 

A  farmer  often  loses  enough  on  one  single  sale  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  or  hogs,  or  sheep,  to  pay  for  a  Renfrew  Truck 

Scale.     The  only  way  to  be  on  even  terms  with  the  shrewd,  experi- 
enced cattle  buyer  is  to  weigh  your  livestock  on  the 

RENFREW   TRUCK   SCALES 

This  scale  is  Government  tested.  It  has  the  Government  Inspector's  Certificate 
attached.  No  one  can  dispute  its  accuracy.  Many  farmers  and  stock  raisers  prefer 
to  sell  their  animals  dressed  and  make  a  still  higher  profit.  Here,  again,  is  the 
Renfrew  Truck  Scale  a  necessity.  And  after  weighing  you  can  truck  the  dressed 
hogs,  beef,  lamb,  right  to  the  wagon.  Scores  of  other  things  can  be  weighed  on 
this  scale,  too.  Milk  for  the  factory,  grain,  feed,  groceries,  etc.  Weighs  anything 
from  1  lb.  to  2,000  lbs.  Self-adjusting  platform  will  weigh  accurately  on  even 
or  uneven  ground.     Write  for  scale  booklet  and  easy  payment  offer. 


SLaRCE  Roomy 

HOppER 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited, 


Head  Office 
and    Works 


Renfrew,  Ontario 


Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in  Canada — Eastern  Branch,  Sussex,  N.B. 
Other    Lines:    Renfrew    Cream    Separator — Happy   Farmer   Tractor. 
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Chiclet  Time 


You  can't  separate  holidays  and  Chiclets. 
Chiclets  are  as  necessary  to  a  holiday  as 
is  sunshine.  A  dozen  times  during  the 
day  you'll  be  glad  you  have  Chiclets- 
fine  after  the  picnic  lunch,  great  when 
you  are  hot  or  tired  or  thirsty. 

Chiclets  are  sold  everywhere.     Next  time  you  see 
them  displayed  leave  a  nickel  and  get  ten  Chiclets 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


— an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 


STY     J^W)£±MLm 

(fchickts 


Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,   Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,   Vancouver 
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Always  Keep  Your  DAYLO 

on  the  Job 

\X/HERE'S   your  "flashlight"?     Lying  forgotten  in 
™ *     some  bureau  drawer?     Or  in  your  desk? 

Get  it  out  to-day  and  put  it  on  the  job  100%  of  the 
time.  It's  not  a  toy  of  a  week  or  month — it's  a  year 
'round  necessity. 

Liven  it  up  with  a  new  battery.  Its  strong  search- 
light beam  comes  only  from  a  fresh,  high-powered 
battery. 

There's  an  Eveready  Tungsten  Battery  to  fit  every  Daylo 
or  "flashlight" 


on  the  Eveready 

Tungsten  Battery   that 

fits  your  "flashlight"  and 

ask  any  Daylo  Dealer  for  it.      You 

donft  even  have  to  take  the  light 

along  to  get  a  battery. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


Have  a  regular  place  to  keep  your  DAYLO— in  the 
pocket  of  your  car,  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  in  the  top  of 
your  suitcase  when  you  travel. 


With  that  long-lived 


EVEREADY 

QAYLC 


Accept  no  substitute  for  the  genuine  Eveready  Tung- 
sten Battery.  The  longest-lived,  brightest-burning 
battery  for  Daylo  or  "flashlights." 


^Tungsten  Batten/ 
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H«d  Office.  Toronto 


Working  after  sixty 

You  surely  must  if  you  don't  save  when  you  are 
young.      Apply  for  an  old-age  Endowment  now. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


>EERIXSS  PE 


iBQgooopo 


FOR  CANADA'S  BROAD  ACRES 

Put  up  a  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime — a  fence  that 
can't  sag  or  break  down — that  will  hold  a  wild  horse — that 
hoga  can't  nose  through — that  can't  rust — a  fence  that 
stands  rough  usage  by  animals  or  weather  and  is  guaran- 
teed. PEERLESS  PERFECTION  Fencing  Is  made  of 
Heavy  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  with  all  the  Impurities 
burned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  in. 
Heavily  galvanized.  Every  Intersection  is  locked  together 
with  the  Peerless  Lock. 

Stiff  stay  wires  kee,  it  rigid,  maktnfr  fewer  posts  necessary.  Send 
for  Catalog  today.  It's  attractive,  interesting,  well  worth  the  stamp. 
BeBt  dealers  throughout  Canada  handle  our  complete  line. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


nllton,  Ontario 


PROTECT  YOUR   CROP 

When  the  Crop  is  in  the  Barn  there  seems  to  be  more  danger  from  Lightning, 
than  at  other  times. 

"Lightning  Rods  properly  installed  are  almost  absolute  protection" — Bulletin  220 
Ont       Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

YOU  owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  see  that  YOUR  crop 
is  not  lost  through  any  cause  that  is  preventable. 


Western  Agent* 

Clare  Bros.  Western,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


The  Universal  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

HESPELER,  ONT. 


King +$%*  Boilers 


Your  Home  Needs 

Hot  Water  Heating 

Old  fashioned  heating  methods  are  expensive, 
unsanitary,  and  unsatisfactory.  Stoves  and 
hot  air  furnaces  are  being  abandoned.  Real 
Estate  men  find  it  hard  to  sell  houses  that 
have  not  hot  water  heating  because  people 
will  no  longer  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
and  inefficiency  of  old  methods.  If  your  house 
doesmot  have  Hot  Water  Heating,  it  will  pay 
you  in  Health,  Comfort  and  in  Money  to  take 
out  the  old  and  put  in  the  newer  and  better 
kind. 


jkim 


iMPERiALJtADIATORS 


The  most  improved  ideas  in  gen- 
eration and  radiation  of  heat  are 
combined  in  King  Boilers  and 
Imperial  Radiators.  If  you  are 
interested,  let  us  send  you  our 
descriptive  literature.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  you  with  inform- 
ation as  to  size  and  cost,  with- 
out obligation.     Write  us  NOW. 


Steei and JRadiaiion. Limited 


Manufacturers  of  Hot  >fet£^7stxainrloilerTa«7Ra<1iatorSi  Fenestra  Steel  Sash  and  Concrete  Reinforcing 

157  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Investments  6  Insurance 

For  the  Farmer 


Farmers  and  the  Standard  Reliance 

By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  failure  of  the  Standard  Reliance 
has  been  a  hard  one  on  the  small 
investor,  particularly  the  farmer.  It  is 
said  that  over  $100,000  was  put  into 
this  company  by  farmers  and  village 
residents  in  a  10-mile  stretch  of  On- 
tario country.  The  reliability  of  past 
payments  of  six  and  seven  per  cent,  in- 
terest yearly  took  people  off  their 
guard  and  re-investments  of  surplus 
earnings  were  made  with  little  solicita- 
tion. 

Another  method  that  secured  large 
investments  for  the  company  was  the 
personal  solicitation  from  door-to-door 
by  agents  of  the  company.  This  easy 
way  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  de- 
positaries of  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple secured  big  results,  especially  when 
men  and  women  in  the  community  with 
a  record  for  hardheadedness  were  nam- 
ed as  investors  and  depositors. 

Some  farmers  with  $6,000  to  $10,000, 
their  life  savings,  had  it  all  with  the 
one  company.  This  in  itself  proves  the 
inability  of  the  ordinary  farm  investor 
to  invest  money  judiciously.  The  farm- 
er asked  no  one  about  this  investment. 
He  decided  for  himself,  and  thought  his 
judgment  good.  He  would  have  profited 
many  times  by  taking  some  advice.  The 
one  thing  for  the  small  investor  to  get 
is  security.    He  can't  afford  to  trust  his 


life  savings  on  any  insecure  foundation. 
He  should,  at  any  rate,  spread  his  in- 
vestments over  a  number  of  places.  It 
is  poor  policy  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in 
the  same  basket.  In  fact,  the  one  reader 
who  took  advantage  cf  the  farmers' 
magazine  investment  service,  was  given 
this  advice  and  was  saved  a  loss  of 
$3,000.  He  had  some  monies  in  the  com- 
pany, and  the  advice  was  given  to 
spread  his  investments. 

The  Standard  Reliance  weakness  was 
in  its  connection  with  the  Dovercourt 
Land  Co.  And  many  farmers  think 
that  there  was  much  culpability  on  the 
part  of  the  law  in  allowing  the 
thing  to  go  on  without  some  protection 
being  demanded  for  the  stockholders 
and  public.  Just  where  that  could  have 
been  done,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
say,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  now 
by  the  Government  to  see  that  the  sal- 
vage is  not  depreciated  by  excessive 
winding-up  fees  or  hasty  marketing  of 
securities. 

Farmers  can  draw  only  one  conclu- 
sion from  this  failure  and  that  is  that 
all  investments  should  be  rated  on  the 
value  of  their  security  first,  and  the  size 
of  the  dividends  last.  There  is  no  surer 
form  of  investment  than  in  farm  mort- 
gages, Government  and  Municipal  loans, 
and  the  better  class  of  stocks  and  bonds. 


How  Taxing  Affects  Bonds 

By  H.  H.  BLACK 


Ti^OR  several  months  a  steady  advance 
"  in  price  was  noted  for  Victory 
Bonds;  particularly  was  this  the  case 
last  month  when  the  increase  in  the 
Income  Tax  appeared  to  direct  atten- 
tion more  clearly  than  ever  to  the  de- 
sirability of  these  bonds  as  a  hundred- 
per-cent-clear  investment. 

The  past  month  has  ushered  in  a 
change  that  may  continue  for  some 
months  to  come,  and  the  widle-spread 
distribution  of  these  securities  prompts 
me  to  deal  with  this  slight  decline  at 
the  outset,  in  order  to  reassure  holders, 
who  have  been  told — and  rightly — that 
even  the  June  high  record,  made  in  the 
rise  above  par,  is  still  considerably  be- 
low the  height  these  bonds  should  reach 
ultimately. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  easing  off 
in  quotations  would  appear  to  be  the 
announcement  of  the  terms  of  the  re- 
funding loan  of  $75,000,000  negotiated 
by  the  Dominion  in  New  York.  The  long 
term — ten-year — issue  in  selling  in 
New  York  at  97 y2  gives  a  yield  of  5.9, 
or  nearly  6%.  This  issue  works  out 
adversely  to  the  Victory  Bonds,  for  the 
time  being,  in  several  directions. 

First,  it  has  tempted  a  number  of 
holders  of  Victory  Bonds  in  the  States 
to  sell  them  and  invest  in  the  new  issue. 
Allowing  for  exchange  at  3%,  they 
could  secure  the  5%%  issue  for  10 
years  for  100  V2,  maturing  in  1929,  as 
compared  with  an  existing  price  of 
around  105-105%  for  a  1933  issue,  or 
100%  for  the  1922  or  1923  issues,  com- 
pared with  which  latter  ones  the  1929 
issue  is  much  superior.  The  result  has 
been  that  at  once  there  was  liquidation 
by  U.  S.  holders  of  Victory  Bonds,  and 
the  result  was  apparent  in  an  imme- 
diate decline. 

Moreover,  this  liquidation  struck  the 
Canadian  market  when  technically  the 
Victory  Bonds,  after  their  big  rise,  were 
not  in  as  strong  a  position  as  if  there 
had  been  careful  distribution,  for  the 
rapid  advances — of  over  8  points  in  the 


case  of  the  1937  issue — had  drawn  forth 
considerable    speculation. 

Again,  and  this  point  makes  for  a 
higher  price  for  the  bonds  in  the  future 
— wealthy  Canadian  investors  have  not 
yet  fully  realized  the  value  of  the  tax- 
exempt  feature  of  the  Victory  Bonds, 
chiefly  because  for  the  most  of  them 
the  first  tax  bill  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
A  leading  Canadian  bond  house  sup- 
plied me  with  these  figures,  showing 
how  much  smaller  yield  the  average 
security  would  give  owing  to  the  In- 
come Tax. 

For  an  income  of  $6,000,  an  invest- 
ment of  additional  funds  in  a  5%%  se- 
curity would  produce  only  4.95%;  or  a 
G"/c  security  only  5.40,— the  balance 
would  go  as  taxes. 

For  an  income  of  $50,000,  an  invest- 
ment in  a  5%%  security  would  yield 
only  3.74,  or  a  6%  instead  of  4.08. 

For  an  income  of  $100,000,  investment 
in  a  5%%  security  would  produce  only 
2.20%,  and  6%   only  2.40%,  and— 

For  the  man  with  $200,000  a  year, 
a  5%%  security — not  tax  exempt — 
would  produce  only  1.76%  net,  or  1.92% 
net  out  of  6%  security.  Behold  how 
much  better  is  a  5%%  Victory  Bond 
that  yields  the  full  5%%  or  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  another  5%% 
bond  on  stock  to  a  man  in  the  $200,000 
class!  (I  do  not  belong  to  those  who 
believe  that  there  are  only  24  men  in 
Canada  with  incomes  of  $100,000  or 
over.)  Ottawa  alone  could  produce  far 
more  than  a  dozen:  Montreal  some  four 
dozen  or  more,  and  Toronto — But  why 
■go  on?). 

Now  for  the  next  few  months.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  price  of  Victory 
Bonds  will  remain  much  as  they  are 
now  until  the  terms  of  the  new  loan  in 
the  Fall  are  decided.  The  high  yield 
in  the  New  York  loan  may  suggest  that 
the  new  Canadian  issue  will  have  a  fair- 
ly high  yield  also,  and  the  uncertainty 
may  keep  the  price  low.  But  this  con- 
dition cannot  last  for  long. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


VALUABLE  PAPERS 

The  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  of  this 
Bank  offer  security  for  valuable 
papers,  documents  and  other  effects. 

The  rental  of  one  of  these  boxes 
is  very  moderate  and  protects  you 
against  loss  by  fire  or  theft. 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 
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THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Capital  Paid-up 
$14,800,000 


Reserve  Funds 
$15,900,000 


Total  Assets,  $420,000,000 

This  Bank,  with  its  large  resources,  and  its  chain  of  500 
branches  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  a 

COMPLETE     BANKING     SERVICE 
to     the     Canadian     Farmer,     Rancher,     Dairyman,     etc. 

FARMERS'    ACCOUNTS    SOLICITED 


WHEN  a  man  insures  his  life  he  does  well.  When 
he  insures  his  PURPOSE  he  does  better.  A 
man  ordinarily  takes  insurance  to  protect  his  family. 
When  he  sees  to  it  that  the  Policy  is  drawn  to  most 
surely  effectuate  that  purpose,  he  renders  his  family 
the  soundest  possible  service. 

That  implies  benefit  in  the  form  of  an- INCOME, 
the  most  valuable  type  of  protection. 

Write  for  information  concerning  the 
attractive  Monthly  Income  Policies  of 

The    Great-West    Life    Assurance    Company 

Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 
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Gauge  Tires 
by  Value 

The  last  man  on  earth  to  be  fooled  into  buying  poor  tires 
should  be  the  farmer. 

For  nobody  has  more  real  knowledge  of  values. 

And  there  is  nothing  else  to  think  about  in  buying  a  tire. 

Just  value. 

The  thing  which  counts  most  is — how  many  miles  of  wear 
are  there  in  it  ? 

Remember  that  and  save  money. 

Figure,  also,  the  protection  against  skidding  and  punctures 
afforded  by  the  tread.   Figure  the  appearance  added  to  your  car. 

So,  it  doesn't  much  matter  what  you  pay  for  a  tire  in  the  first  place. 
\  What  does  matter  is  what  you  pay  per  mile  of  service. 

Goodyear  Tires  were  the  first  to  be  sold  on  this  basis.  We  were  the 
first  to  ask  motorists  to  buy  tires  on  this  basis. 

It  was  then  the  Goodyear  business  started  its  tremendous  growth. 
It  was  by  that  means  that  the  real  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  was  proven. 
And  because  car  owners  have  learned  to.  buy  tires  at  so  much  per 
mile  instead  of  so  much  per  tire,  Goodyear  has  become  a  gigantic  in- 
stitution— the  largest  tire  builders  in  the  world. 

Buy  tires  as  you  buy  everything  else  you  use — on  a  quality  basis. 

Watch  your  own  mileage  and  check  up  with  your  friends.  You  will 
come  to  Goodyear  Tires. 

And  when  you  do,  talk  to  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Better  Selling  of  Farm  Products 


Why  Pitch  Farm  Selling  Into  the  Lap  of  Chance 

By  F.  M.  CHAPMAN 


<«qpHE  farmer 
-1  applies  him- 
self with  par- 
ticular     diligence 

to  the  planning  of  his  annual  crops.  He  figures  out  his 
methods  to  a  nicety.  His  knowledge  of  soil  conditions, 
plant  growth  and  harvesting  lore,  has  all  the  finesse  of 
business  introspection. 

"In  fact  one  must  perforce  take  his  hat  off  to  the 
Canadian  general  farmer,  stockbreeder  or  fruit- 
grower for  his  foresight  and  common  sense  in  pro- 
duction and  management.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him. 
He  is  a  genius,  no  matter  where  you  find  him. 

"But,  egad," — and  our  friend  from  overseas  was  all 
animation — "he  falls  down  miserably  when  it  comes 
to  the  sale  of  his  product.  He  will  work  all  year  in  a 
most  exacting,  painstaking  way  with  his  field  crop,  his 
Jairy  product,  or  his  animal,  and  then  throw  it  on  to 
the  market  to  take  pot-luck  with  an  unconcern  that 
is  really  startling." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  said  D.  V.  Hoskins,  formerly 
in  business  in  London,  Eng.,  and  later  of  Montreal, 
sut  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  four  years' 
aeroplane  war  with  the  Hun  to  settle  with  his  pilot  on 

farm  in  old  Ontario  County. 

"It  seems  so  inconsistent  for  a  business  man  to 
furnish  the  organizing  and  developing  grey  matter  for 
in  agricultural  project,  and  then  throw  the  product 
apon  the  tender  mercies  of  a  disinterested  market. 
3ur  farmer  buys  all  his  needs  in  a  price-set  market 
ind  sends  out  his  goods  to  another  to  mark!  A  queer 
situation  indeed,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  remedied 
just  as  soon  as  possible." 

And  when  we  as  Canadian  farmers  do  stop  to  con- 
sider the  situation,  is  it  not  about  as  queer  as  our 
iviator  friend  sees  it?  Are  we  not  too  intent  on  pro- 
luction  at  the  expense  of  the  sales  end?  Take  our 
rrain,  our  potatoes,  our  fruit,  our  dairy  and  our 
poultry  products,  our  pure-bred  livestock,  our  flax,  etc. 
Do  we  get  a  proper  paying  part  of  the  consumer's 
dollar? 

'We  in  Yorkhire  are  not  so,"  remarked  Hessel, 
whose  father  farms  600  acres  intensively  near  the  old 
city  of  York  where  a  Canadian,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood, 
nade  his  entry  into  the  Imperial  public  service.  "We 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  selling  end  of  our 
jroducts.  In  fact  we  would  soon  go  out  of  business 
,vere  we  not  astute  business  salesmen  for  our  feeding 
attle.  sheep,  potatoes,  carrots  and  turnips.  One  thing 
;hat  helps  us  is  our  weekly  association  with  the  local 
lealers  even  of  livestock  at  the  stockyards.  There  is 
10  big  control  like  you  have  here.  The  small,  indepen- 
lent  market  enables  farmers  to  become  directly  inter- 
sted  in  sales  and  he  becomes  expert  in  the  knowledge 
if  his  goods  and  their  worth." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
riticism.  Too  often  the  farmer  here  who  holds  out 
igainst  the  drover  is  boycotted  by  all  and  in  the  case 
if  the  U.  F.  0.  markets,  his  business  salesmanship  is 
lelegated  to  the  U.  F.  O.  commission  man.  If  our 
armers  could  feel  free  to  go  on  to  all  the  markets  and 
here  trade  as  freely  as  on  the  Hamilton  street  market, 
ve  might  look  for  more  expert  handling  of  livestock 
iroducts. 

But  there  are  more  things  to  market  than  animals 
m  the  hoof.  Our  eggs  are  already  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  because  of  the  way  the  egg  circles  have 
>een  toning  up  the  quality  and  labelling  the  package. 
The  same  is  true  of  butter,  cheese  and  fruit  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent.  The  package,  the  pack  and  the  label, 
ir  in  other  words,  the  goods  attractively  put  up,  and 


their  merits  advertised  to  a  buying  public,  is  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Every  farmer  could  increase  his 
output  to  a  big  extent,  by  using  his  office,  his  head  and 
his  pencil  a  few  moments  of  each  week. 

The  question  is  how  can  one  increase  his  sales  of 
farm  produce  to  better  advantage? 

Here  are  a  few  things  to  consider  in  our  efforts  to 
increase   farm   returns : 

Grading  our  goods. 

Labelling  honestly. 

Attractive'  packages. 

Putting  up  what  consumer  wants. 

Handy  retail   containers. 

Literature  giving  the  merits  of  the  goods. 

Using  a  farm  name. 

Value  of  a  trade  mark. 

Judicious  advertising. 

Guaranteeing  satisfaction. 

Promptness  in  reply. 
Use  of  good  letterheads. 

Good  bank  references. 

New  devices  to  get  new  customers  for  extra 
supply. 

Recognition  of  old  customers. 


Suggests 
yOUNG  farmers  all 
A     about  salesmanship   and  service. 


Trademark 

er  Canada  are  thinking 
A  letter  from 
a  subscriber  who  operates  a  small  farm  in  the 
midlands  of  Ontario  has  just  come  to  my  desk.  .  He 
says: 

Farmers  everywhere  have  adopted  farm  names,  but 
farm  trademarks  are  scarce.  To  the  producer  striv- 
ing to  establish  a  reputation,  the  distinctive  trade- 
mark considered  so  indispensable  in  manufacturing 
has   decided   value.     And   it  costs  but  a   trifle.     The 


The    car    with    the    trailer    is    a    bier 
products 


help    in    marketing    farm 


national  adver- 
tiser knows  the 
value  of  a  fixed 
trademark.  This 
trademark  should  carry  a  definite  message.  One  en- 
terprising woman  has  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  dainty 
little  girl  carrying  a  basket  overflowing  with  eggs. 
This  trademark  appears  on  her  stationery,  her  busi- 
ness cards,  and  shipping  containers.  She  believes  the 
trademark  has  definite  value  in  her  business,  much  of 
which  is  done  by  mail. 

Another  example  is  an  apple  farm  going  by  the 
name  of  "Apple  Crest,"  which  has  for  a  trade-mark 
a  colored  crest  in  which  apples  figure. 

The  farm  trademark  goes  hand-in-hand  with  qual- 
ity. The  producer  of  a  first-class  article  gives  it  a 
trademark  that  identifies  his  business. 

Naming  the  Farm 

Perhaps  naming  the  farm  will  suggest  the  trade- 
mark. The  names  of  many  pure-bred  animals  are 
made  popular  and  attract  greater  attention  where  a 
well-known  breeding  farm  name  is  attached  to  the 
animal's  herd  book  appellation.  Maple  Shade  Short- 
horns, Glencarnock  Doddies,  Summerhill  Hogs  or  Hood 
Farm  Jerseys  may  mean  something  to  a  prospective 
buyer.  And  on  this  point  I  quote  from  a  letter  just 
to  hand  from  a  lake  front  reader: 

As  we  motored  across  country  this  June,  we  were 
always  attracted  by  the  neat  entrances  to  the  farm 
and  by  the  name  on  the  gate.  And  we  at  once  looked 
behind  the  fence,  to  take  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  house,  the  farm  buildings,  the  orchard  or  the  live- 
stock. We  talked  of  the  drainage  work  on  the  farm, 
of  the  pruning  methods  of  the  orchardist,  and  of  the 
live-breeding  work  of  this  farmer  or  that. 

That  look  behind  the  fence  was  of  distinct  value  to 
this  particular  farm  as  one  roadside  admirer  returned 
to  take  away  an  animal  at  a  good  figure. 

.The  farmer  who  has  the  energy  and  enterprise  in 
him  to  choose  a  name  for  his  farm  and  conspicuously 
displays  it  on  his  gate  posts,  if  they  are  in  the  form  of 
cement  pillars,  or  by  a  plate  or  net  work  sign 
mounted  on  the  gates,  will  by  this  very  sign  announce 
to  others  that  he  knows  farm  values.  He  may  even 
have  that  name  registered  and  he  will  at  least  have  it 
printed  on  his  letterheads  and  far  and  wide  where  his 
correspondence  goes  people  will  say:  "He  must  have 
some  farm."  The  farm  name  is  an  asset,  a  real  asset 
valued  at  many  dollars  or  few  according  to  its  age  and 
the  reputation  behind  it.  If  for  many  years  your  farm 
has  been  known  as  "Meadows  Brook  Farm"  and  you 
have  had  a  first-class  reputation  for  high-bred  stock,  it 
is  needless  to  say  a  simple  ad.  of  a  beast  for  sale  from 
your  farm  can  command  a  high  price.  But  reputation 
will  keep  up  or  go  down  with  quality  and  farms  that 
once  stood  high  in  reputation  for  grain,  fruit  or  stock 
may  degenerate  and  become  a  derision.  When  this 
occurs  pull  down  your  name  and  re-christen  it  "Take 
It  Easy  Farm,"  or  else  let  an  energetic  man  take  ycur 
place  to  run  the  farm  while  you  saw  wood. 

In  naming  the  farm  choose  a  name  and  display  it  in 
the  front.  Estimate  the  cost  of  a  new  and  attractive 
looking  fence  or  hedge  for  the  front  of  your  farm  and 
you  will  not  regret  the  outlay. 

Farming  to-day  is  a  business  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  its  successful  operation  challenges  all  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  modern  youth  who  want  to  go  forth  to 
war.  Prices  are  likely  to  recede  to  former  levels  so 
that  the  returns  on  well-sold  farm  productions  are 
good  enough  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  best  of  us. 
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AN  OPTIMISTIC  FARM  HOME 


THE  farm  home  of  George  Petch  in  York 
County,  near  Aurora,  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
not  just  because  it  is  modern  and  attractive 
&nd  comfortable  in  the  way  of  architecture  and  fur- 
nishing. It  is  the  way  of  living  that  gives  its  par- 
ticular tone  to  the  place — they  seem  to  know  how  to 
make  the  most  of  everything,  to  see  the  best  in  every- 
thing. They  believe  in  farming,  in  country-life,  in 
their  neighbors — particularly  in  their  neighbors.  "If 
you  want  to  see  a  good  place,  you  should  go  to  this  or 
that  or  the  other  farm  in  the  neighborhood,"  they  will 
tell  you.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  help  in  a 
farm  home,  Mrs.  Petch  remarked:  "But  the  neighbors 
are  good.  There's  a  woman  down  the  road,  who,  when 
the  children  were  small,  if  we  were  threshing,  or  she 
thought  I  was  very  busy,  would  come  over  any  time 
and  help  me." 

She  had  the  same  cheerful  philosophy  regarding 
the  building  of  the  new  house.  "Building  a  new  house 
is  like  getting  married  again,"  she  said.  "You  have 
just  the  same  new  pleasure  in  getting  it  furnished, 
in  using  all  the  new  conveniences  and  comforts  you 
didn't  have  before.  We  liked  our  old  house,  but  it's 
great  to  be  able  to  go  into  any  room,  now,  day  or  night, 
in  the  coldest  weather,  and  find  it  comfortably  heated; 
to  have  running  water  and  have  hot  and  cold  water 
on  tap  all  the  time.  It  gives  you  a  new  interest  in 
living."  They  planned  the  new  house  themselves, 
visiting  other  houses  that  were 
supposed  to  be  good,  and  se- 
lecting from  each  what  seemed 
best  for  their  own.  The  result 
is  a  house  ideally  suited  to  the 
family  and  their  way  of  living, 
for  it  was  a  rule  in  the  planning 
that  there  must  be  nothing  in 
the  house  too  good  for  the 
family  to  use  every  day — and 
that  there  was  nothing  too  good 
for  the  family  anyway. 


XTATURALLY.the  house  is  an 
^  ^  excellent  model  of  farm 
home    building.      The    architec- 


BASE MENT 


By  GENEVIEVE 


A  view  of  the  Petch  home  showing  the  old  house  in  the  background. 

tural  style  is  simple  and  very  pleasing — a  substantial, 
dignified  structure  with  broad  spreading  porches  that 
give  an  air  of  rest  and  hominess — an  effect  that  is 
further  carried  out  by  the  wide  stretch  of  lawn  and 
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Interior  plans — a  most  practical  and   convenient   arrangement   for   a   farm    home. 


generous  planting  of  trees.  The  interior  is  worthy  of 
the  thought  and  care  spent  in  its  arrangement.  The 
main  entrance  is  at  the  side  of  the  house  beside  the 
drive,  instead  of  at  the  front  where  it  would  seldom 
be  used.  A  porch,  with  steps  leading  from  both  the 
back  and  the  front  lawn,  is  built  along  the  side  of  the 
house  and  the  door  opens  into  a  hall  with  a  stairway 
and  doors  leading  to  both  the  living-room  and  the 
kitchen.  An  unusual  style  has  been  followed  in  mak- 
ing the  staircase;  instead  oi  having  a  balustrade  of 
spindles,  a  solid  panel  of  beautifully  grained  wood  is 
put  in  and  capped  with  a  stair-rail.  Besides  making 
a  very  handsome  stair-case  this  arrangement  saves 
the  trouble  of  dusting  around  some  dozens  of  carved 
spindles. 

The  front  porch  is  fitted  out  with  wicker  chairs  and 
used  as  an  outdoor  sitting-room  in  the  summer  time. 
A  door  opens  directly  into  the  dining-room — rather  in- 
to the  whole  front  of  the  house,  since  the  living-room 
and  dining-room  are  separated  by  wide  sliding  doors 
usually  left  open  because  the  whole  house  is  in  use 
most  "of  the  time.  Back  of  the  dining-room  is  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  dividing  wall  a  glass  cupboard  and 
dumb-waiter  have  been  built.  The  dumb-waiter  opens 
into  both  kitchen  and  dining-room,  but  the  cupboard 
faces  into  the  kitchen — a  buffet  and  corner  china 
cabinet  are  used  in  the  dining-room.  A  fact  worth  men- 
tioning is  that  the  best  silver  and  china  are  not  saved 
just  for  company  occasions- 
real  homes  are  kept  for  their 
own  families,  not  to  impress  a 
passing  guest.  With  a  dumb- 
waiter and  built-in  cupboards 
is  is  not  necessary  to  have  o 
pantry,  so  the  rest  of  the  space 
on  this  door  is  given  to  a  "down- 
stairs" bedroom.  A  part  of  the 
woodshed,  however,  is  used  for 
a  cook-rojn  in  hot  weathc-r. 
The  floor  of  this  part  is  built 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  covered  with  linoleum. 
The  stove  is  set  on  a  raised 
Continued   on   Page  27 
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Planning  Soviet  Rule  in  Canada 


Tracin 

By 


THE  defeat  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists in  Winnipeg 
by  the  arrest  of  the 
leaders  has  not  by  any  means  ended  the 
dangers  to  Canada.  There  is  every  reason 
to  look  for  serious  times  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. The  Germans  are  spending  money  freely;  and 
from  a  purely  business  standpoint  it  will  pay  them  to 
pour  out  many  millions  more  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
strikes,  create  discord  among  returned  soldiers  and 
otherwise  cripple  Canadian  and  other  allied  trades 
while  they — far  better  organized  than  we  are — will 
undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 

Clear,  undisputed  evidence  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  authorities  that  their  agents  and  dupes  are  pre- 
paring Eastern  Canada,  particularly  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  for  the  revolution;  that  the  money 
comes  from  German  sources;  and  finally  that  the 
whole  movement  is  directed  from  one  source  in  the 
United  States  and  by  one  German,  in  New  York,  who 
has  been  wielding  great  power  at  Ottawa.  .  I  have 
never  seen  his  name  in  a  Canadian  paper  and  a  man 
who  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  during  the  war,  whose  business  it  was  to 
know  of  every  dangerous  character,  had  never  heard 
of  him.  The  Minister  of  Justice  and  some  Cabinet 
Ministers  had  been  fully  warned.  Yet  that  man, 
a  German  enemy,  went  to  Ottawa  and  caused  two  of 
the  most  important  orders-in-Council — which  had  been 
carefully  drawn  up  and  issued,  and  which  were  de- 
signed for  our  protection  at  home  and  the  safety  of 
our  fighting  men  overseas — to  be  cancelled,  that  he  and 
his  agents  might  more  effectively  work  for  our  in- 
jury and  defeat.  We  did  not  awaken  until  he  had  al- 
most accomplished  part  of  his  scheme — a  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  Winnipeg.  Then  an  aroused  public  opinion 
forced  the  Government  to  bring  back  the  orders  in 
council  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Inci- 
dentally letters  seized  show  that  the  Revolution  started 
in  Winnipeg  sooner  than  the  higher-ups  intended. 


g  to  the  Centre  of  the  Web     a 

LIEUT.-COL.  J.  B.  MACLEAN 


This  man  is  Sauteri  Nuorteva,  New  York,  alias 
Nyberg,  a  German  ex-convict,  head  of  the  German 
propaganda  bureau  in  New  York — the  body  which 
directed  the  bombing,  fires  and  explosions  in  the 
munition  plants  and  ships  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  Dominion  Department  of  Justice  had  acted 
on  the  information  of  those  who  knew  the  facts,  who 
gave  them  the  facts,  there  would  have  been  no  big 
strike  in  Winnipeg,  there  would  have  been  no  smaller 
strikes  from  Vancouver  East  to  Sydney.  Other  very 
important  information  was  offered  from  other  official 
sources  and  the  offers  did  not  bring  the  courtesy  of 
an  acknowledgment.  Time  and  again  the  local  author- 
ities sentenced  most  dangerous  agitators,  the  men  who 
started  the  trouble,  and  they  were  promptly  released. 
The  Labor  Unions,  the  employers,  and  the  people  of 
Canada  have  suffered  losses  of  millio»s  upon  millions, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  enemy  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  enemy  in  the  war  and  in  the  future, 
and  the  Dominion  Ministry  of  Justice  is  entirely  to 
blame.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  complete  clean-up 
of  a  department  that  has  been  failing  us,  that  has 
failed  to  co-cperate  with  the  Militia  Department  and 
that  actually  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister himself? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation. The  Department  is  handicapped  because  it 
must  act  through  local  authority,  and  provincial  and 
municipal  officials  are  as  sceptical  of  German  propa- 
ganda as  the  Asquith-Haldane-Churchill  gang  were  of 
a  German  war.  That  does  not  excuse  them  but  it 
proves  the  need  for  a  virile  Dominion  Police  force. 


N  opportunity  for  full  in-l 
quiry  is  now  open.  Press | 
despatches  say  that  the  Manitoba  Gov- 
ernment is  investigating  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  Winnipeg  strike  and  the  re- 
sults. The  Commissioner  cannot  do  his  work  effec- 
tively unless  he  procures  all  the  data  in  the  Depart-J 
ment  of  Justice,  and  particularly  the  reports  submit-l 
ted  by  C.  H.  Cahan,  K.C.,  and  the  information  receivedl 
and  offered,  but  ignored,  from  other  very  importantl 
sources.  In  an  article  on  "Why  Canada  Let  Trotzkyl 
Go,"  published  in  June  MacLean's,  I  referred  to  thel 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cahan  as  Director  of  Public| 
Safety.  I  did  not  then,  and  I  do  not  now  know  Mr. 
Cahan,  I  have  never  even  seen  him  and  have  therefore! 
no  personal  interest  in  him.  What  I  know,  and  ami 
giving  here,  is  the  result  of  special  inquiries.  Thel 
fact  more  than  confirms  what  was  said  on  Page  66,  inl 
June  MacLean's,  about  the  Trotzky  influence  at  Ot-I 
tawa  and  the  persistent  propaganda  carried  on  by  hisl 
agents  through  his  groups  in  Canada  to  hamper  ourl 
war  efforts  and  bring  on  trouble  connected  with  labor! 
and  returned  soldiers.  Conditions  were  so  bad  and  thel 
Department  of  Justice  showed  such  helplessness,  thatl 
the  outlook  seemed  hopeless  and  Sir  Robert  Bordenj 
brought  Mr.  Cahan  all  the  way  from  California  andl 
asked  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  take  charge  of  the| 
situation,  as  Director  of  Public  Safety.  Certain  per- 
sons in  Canada  co-operated  with  him  and  he  had  thel 
assistance  of  the  secret  sources  of  all  our  Allies,  sol 
that  he  soon  uncovered  a  mass  of  amazing  information.! 
But  officialdom  blocked  him  at  every  turn.  Men  who! 
should  have  helped  him  sneered  at  his  work.  Sirj 
Robert,  who  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  wasl 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers! 
were  not  only  indifferent  but  they  hampered  Mr. I 
Cahan's  work.  Only  in  the  Militia  Dept.,  where  they] 
had  a  strong  Minister  and  a  very  capable  chief  of| 
staff,  General  Gwatkin,  was  his  work  understood. 


Tracing  it  Back  to  Martens 

OUT  the  Winnipeg  strike  came  and  happenings  le-ad- 
lJ  ing  up  to  it  began  to  be  gossiped  about.  Cahan's 
reports  were  recalled.  The  raids  and  the  arrests  of 
;he  leaders  in  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  the  raids  else- 
where, the  splendid  work  of  the  N.  W.  M.  Police  under 
Com.  Perry  and  finally  the  big  raids  in  New  York 
produced  evidence  that  proved  that  the  trouble  was  all 
lirected  from  one  centre  in  New  York.  At  the  head 
)f  that  centre  was  a  German,  Martens,  with  millions 
)f  money  available  for  propaganda.  Martens  claimed 
;o  be  a  Russian,  but  the  U.S.  Government  produced  his 
jwn  sworn  and  signed  statement  made  in  1916,  prov- 
ng  he  was  a  German  and  that  he  registered  there  as  a 
jlerman.  A  further  study  of  the  names  uncovered  in 
he  raids  and  their  activities  that  led  to  the  strikes 
show  that  had  the  Department  of  Justice  arrested  and 
ailed  or  deported  about  thirty  men  whose  names  they 
lad,  they  would  have  put  out  of  the  way  the  real 
;rouble-makers  and  there  would  have  been  no  strikes. 
And  again,  Canada  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  the 
Minister  of  Labor  and  to  the  Trade  Union  leaders  who 
supported  him  in  Canada,  and  to  Gompers  and  the 
leads  of  the  International  Unions  in  the  States.  These 
nen  had  a  broader  knowledge  of  world  situations  than 
he  Ministry  of  Justice.  But  for  their  foresight  and 
teadfastness  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Canada  from 
^rt  Arthur  to  Vancouver  would  have  come  under  So- 
iet  rule  in  May. 

Help  the  Labor  Unions 

VJOR  is  it  fair  to  put  all  the  blame  upon  the  Ministry 
~  of  Justice.  A  lot  of  us,  manufacturers  and  em- 
rioyers  of  labor,  have  not  done  and  are  not  doing 
vhat  we  should  to  help  our  best  friends,  the  legitimate 
abor  unions  and  the  men  in  them  in  the  present  life 
ind  death  struggle  with  anarchy.  We  are  hearing  a 
jreat  deal  about  Conciliation,  but  General  Mitchell, 
vhose  brilliant  intelligence  and  propaganda  work  in 
Trance  and  Italy  brought  him  international  recogni- 
ion,  started  a   new  and  vastly  better  idea  when  he 
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said  in  a  public  address  that  it  was  not  conciliation 
that  we  needed  between  employers  and  employees, 
including  returned  soldiers,  but  co-operation.  Writing 
from  my  own  experience  of  over  a  third  of  a  century 
with  the  seven  different  unions  in  my  own  employ  and 
with  the  mass  of  information  now  at  hand  I  would 
impress  upon  all  employers  the  recognition  of  and 
the  standing  by  all  bona  fide  unions,  meeting  all 
reasonable  requests  as  to  methods  of  bargaining, 
wages  and  hours.  I  have  had  many  a  fight  with  my 
own  Unions,  I  have  had  strikes,  and  will  probably  have 
trouble  in  the  future.  My  actual  experience  always 
favored  International  Unions.  The  men  at  the  head 
have  a  world  experience  and  outlook  which  overcomes 
the  narrowness  of  a  small  locality — and  they  are  al- 
most invariably  fair  and  conscientious  in  their  deal- 
ings. I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  master 
printers  of  Toronto  were  the  first  to  grant  the  nine- 
hour  day;  then  the  eight.  More  than  that  we  inaugur- 
ated collective  bargaining.  In  1907  we  entered  into 
a  five  years  collective  agreement  with  seven  allied 
printing  trades.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  leading 
Union  said:  "No  more  collective  bargaining  for  us," 
and  we  have  never  gone  back  to  it.  We  now  have  to 
spend  weeks  settling  seven  different  wage  scales  with 
seven  unions. 

The  labor  view  is  expressed  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  labor,  who 
sailed  last  week  for  the  International  Trades  Union 
Congress  at  Amsterdam,  when  he  said  his  delegation 
was  pledged  to  advocate  the  broad  principles  of  demo- 
cracy and  justice  to  which  the  workers  are  entitled  as 
against  Bolshevism. 

Some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  this  article 
have  been  given  me  by  U.  S.  and  Canadian  labor 
leaders. 

XJOT  only  in  Canada  but  in  Britain  and  the  United 
*■  ^  States  have  we  employers  been  short-sighted. 
Mayor  Hanson  of  Seattle,  who  fought  the  I.  W.  W. 
when   his   city   found    itself  one   day   under   a    Soviet 


Government,  told  the  business  men  of  Chicago  last 
week  that  the  indifference  of  employers  in  the  North- 
West  to  the  conditions  in  which  lumbermen  lived  had 
given  opportunity  for  Radicals  to  promote  trouble  and 
Samuel  Crowther,  who  had  been  investigating  con- 
ditions in  Europe  for  a  U.  S.  business  paper,  takes  a 
similar  view.  "The  question,"  he  says,  "which  the 
European  employer  formerly  asked  himself  with  re- 
spect to  labor  was,  'How  can  I  get  an  adequate  pro- 
duction at  a  proper  cost  from  my  force?'  The  ques- 
tion that  he  is  now  asking  himself  is,  'How  can  I  avoid 
going  out  of  business?'  "  He  concludes  his  report  with: 

"If  I  should  be  asked  to  state  in  a  word  what  will  be 
the  policy  of  British  employers — and  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  of  them — I  could  only  say  that 
there  is  no  policy  as  yet.  But  there  is  an  openminded- 
ness  in  the  majority  which  may  work  out  the  situation, 
once  labor  itself  can  determine  what  it  stands  for.  If 
the  trade  unions  win  out,  then  industrial  peace  is  pos- 
sible. If  they  do  not  win  out,  then  anything  may  hap- 
pen. The  main  difficulties  in  England  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  employer  refusing  to  face  facts 
until  he  was  opposed  by  a  great  movement — a  move- 
ment which  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.  And  that 
is  the  lesson  which  British  industrial  policies  hold  for 
America." 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield  explains  why  the  British  are 
not  getting  back  their  markets  because  the  "manufac- 
turer's hands  are  tied  because  a  very  great  proportion 
of  his  time  is  occupied  with  the  settling  of  labor 
troubles." 

The  British  situation,  according  to  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  has  been 
reporting  the  Peace  Conference,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
bloodless  uprising  in  England  and  that  sooner  or 
later  England  would  be  flourishing  under  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. "It  will  be  a  bloodless  and  orderly  proce- 
dure," he  said,  "with  King  George  as  a  sort  of  royal 
Soviet  ruler.  The  King  is  playing  with  the  radicals 
Continued  in  Next  Issue 


Duroc  Jerseys  in  the  Ontario  Corn  Belt 


WE  have  all  heard  of  Essex  by 
the  sea,  the  Essex  of  Old 
England,  round  whose  name  is 
dustered  historic  lore  that  is  dear  to 
he  heart  of  every  Britisher.    * 

Canadians  have  an  Essex  that  bids 
'air  to  outrival  the  Essex  of  Old  Eng- 
and.  It  cannot  be  called  Essex  by  the 
sea,  but  when  we  speak  of  Essex,  we 
Jiink  of  the  Canadian  Essex  bordering 
>n  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
it.  Clair. 
Our  Essex  is  famous  for  its  fertile 
elds.  Fields  on  which  our  Lady  Nico- 
;ine  flourishes  green,  luxuriant  and 
ibundant.  Fields  that  produce  bump- 
:r  crops  of  corn  and  alfalfa,  among 
which  the  lard  hog  feeds  contentedly, 
gradually  growing  deep  chested,  thick 
jointed  and  plump  of  ham. 

Back    in    1852,    Ed.    McPharlin,    the 
fsnial-faced  Irishman   who  is  now  head 
»f  the  firm  of  Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  was  born.     Mc- 
harlin,  in  due  time,  acquired  a  wife  and  established 
i  home  of  some  250  acres,  about  three  miles  from  the 
own  of  Essex. 

Not  until   about  five   years   ago,   however,   did   the 
HcPharlins   get  interested   in   the   breeding  of   pure- 
red  Duroc  Jersey  hogs. 
'  In  1915,  J.  G.  McPharlin,  who,  by  the  way,  holds  an 
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Ed.  McPharlin. 


J.  G.  McPharlin. 


Len    McPharlin 


Associate  Diploma  from  the  0.  A.  C,  and  was  highest 
man  in  a  judging  competition  held  in  Essex  County, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  went  over  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  purchased  a  pair  of  pure-bred  Durocs  from 
H.  W.  Mumford. 

The  male  that  J.  G.  picked  from  a  bunch  of  40  was 
Much  Colonel's  Principal  2nd.  This  individual  is  quite 
easily  a  1,000-pound  hog  if  put  in  show  condition.    His 


sire  was  Principal  4th,  who  weighed 
960  pounds  in  breeding  flesh.  Principal 
4th  was  champion  on  several  occasions 
at  some  of  the  leading  fairs  in  the 
United  States. 

The  dam  of  Much  Colonel's  Principal 
2nd  was  Much  Colowel's  Belle,  one  of  the 
best  sows  that  Mumford  ever  owned. 
The  great  grand  dam  of  this  sow  was 
sold  as  an  open  yearling  for  $2,250.00 
at  Mumford's  sale,  where  50  head  of 
Durocs  sold  for  an  average  of  nearly 
$500.00. 

The  female  chosen  by  young  McPhar- 
lin  was    Defender's   Fancy,    Lady   3rd, 
S^F'Ji  sired  by  Defender  K.  by  Defender,  who 

j      A  sold  for  $5,000.00  on  two  different  oc- 

i  ^M  casions  at  American  sales.    The  dam  of 

gU  Defender's  Fancy  Lady  3rd  was  Fancy 

Lady,  who  was  bred  by  Mahon  Bros.,  of 
Ulionois.  This  sow's  offspring  have  sold 
at  the  Chicago  International  for  $600.00 
and  $700.00  each.     A   gilt  of   Fancy  Lady  breeding, 
showed  by  Mumford,  weighed  699  pounds  as  a  junior 
yearling. 

Daughters   from    these   two   famous   Durocs,    Much 

Colonel's  Principal  2nd,  and   Defender's  Fancy  Lady 

3rd,  have  been  bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  Jun.,  bred 

by    Ira    Jackson,    of    Vanwert,    Ohio.      These    young 

Continued  on  Page  31 
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Defender's  Fancy  Lady  3rd. 


Much  Colonel's  Principal  2nd. 


A   group    of   young   breeding   sows. 
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A     new     winter-sprint?     wheat     accidentally     found     by.     Seagar 
Wheeler.      His  article  will  appear  in  an  'early  issue.      Rainfall  3" 


A    Saskatchewan    farmer    who    used    his    runabout    Ford 
delivery    car    even     in    the    winter    months. 


A  Romney  ewe  belonging  to  J.   H.   Patrick   &  Sons,  of  Ilderton, 
that  gave  birth  to  four  lambs,  and  is   raising  three. 


Alfalfa    on    a   prairie    farm.        This    year    has    been    hard    on    the 
second  growth  by  reason  of  the  dry  weather. 


A    magnificent    picture    of    Golden    Knight,    Clydesdale    stallion    owned    by 
Graham    Bros.,    of    Claremont,    Ont. 


Farm  Stories 

CAMERA-CAUGHT 


J.   Jennings,    of   York   Co.,    packing    his   celery    for 
later    use. 


Big    mossy    fellows    on    the    farm    of    Gordon    Smith    at 
Woodslee,    Ont, 


Brummel's    Choice,    the   Hereford    herd   sire   on    Mrs.   M.    O'Neil   & 
Son's   farm    at    Denfield,    Ont, 


Thomas  Stanton,  of  111.,  who  is  well  known  in  Canada, 
bought  Epochal  Emancipator  for  $10,000.  This  Berk- 
shire price  and  type  are  both  unique.  It  is  a  record 
price  for  any  breed  of  hogs.  The  right  kind  of  a  sire 
did    it. 


A  bunch  of  Romney  sheep  on  the  farm   of   Patrick   &  Sons,  surely  in  clover   and   shade.       Romneys    are  also  being  introduced   in   Alberta. 


A    Shorthorn    heifer   that    Mack   Forsyth,    of    Claremant, 
refused    $1,000    for. 
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[Famous  Knights  of  the  Reds,  Whites  and  Roans 

Striking  Results  Have  Followed  the  Use  of  Real  Sires 


NC1ENT  traditions  are  full  of  instances  of 
famous  knights  who  went  forth  seeking  adven- 
ture. Impelled  by  a  deep-rooted  devotion  to 
ome  high-born  lady  they  threw  themselves  whole- 
.eartedly  into  combats  of  various  sorts,  in  order  to 
jrin  the  smile  of  approval  from  their  lady  love  and  the 
Iaudits  of  their  comrades-in-arms. 
Many  of  these  brave  knights  have  been  the  themes, 
round  which  the  old  minstrels  of  chivalrous  days, 
,-ove  their  songs  and  stories.  These  songs  and  stories 
erved  as  entertainment  to  while  away  the  long  nights 
n  the  famous  old  castles  of  Scotland  and  England, 
n  Shorthorn  history  we  have  a  great  number 
f  famous  old  knights.  These  knights  have  gone 
own  and  are  going  down  in  the  annals  of  Shorthorn 
ore.  No  more  famous  tasks  were  ever  accomplished 
j  the  mail-clad  knights  of  the  early  centuries  than 
are  been  accomplished  by  these  remarkable  sires 
vhose  influence  is  still  being  felt  on  the  Shorthorn 
reed. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  nearly  every  outstand- 
ng  improver  of  Shorthorns  attributes  his  success  to 
he  use  of  some  famous  old  sire.  These  improvers 
fsually  selected  an  animal  that  produced  the  type 
earest  their  ideal  and  then  they  continued  to  intensify 
is  blood  in  the  succeeding  generations. 
The  tales  of  the  Scottish  borders  are  no  more  in- 
eresting  than  those  of  our  knights  of  the  "Reds, 
Vhites,  and  Roans." 

Champion  of  England  (7526)  was  a  famous  old 
night  whose  influence  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
t-ork  of  Amos  Cruickshank.  This  individual  was 
ired  by  a  bull  of  which  Cruickshank  made  the  follow- 
ig  remarks:  "He  was  short-legged,  with  a  deep,  thick 
ody,  and  fat  like  a  pig."  This  gives  us  a  splendid 
iea  of  the  type  of  animal  Cruickshank  endeavored  to 
roduce. 

Roan  Gauntlet,  another  famous  knight,  was  a  descen- 

ent  of   Champion  of  England  on  both  sides.       His 

am  Princess  Royal  was  sired  by  Champion  of  Eng- 

jnd. 

Field      Marshal      (47870)      and      Scottish     Archer 

59893)    were  two  grand  old  knights  to  whom   Wm. 

luthie  ascribes  his  success.     Field  Marshal  was  sired 

y  Roan  Gauntlet  and  Scottish  Archer  by  Pride  of  the 

les,  a  grandson  of  Champion  of  England. 

W.    S.    Marr    of    Uppermill,     another     well-known 

reeder,    credits   the    notable    old   knight   William    of 

(range   (50694)   as  being  the  source  of  his  success  in 

is  breeding  operations.    William  of  Orange  was  bred 

y  Cruickshank  and  sired  by  Roan  Gauntlet. 

We  have  examples,  nearer  home  of  deeds  of  valor 

erformed  by  knights  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all 

horthorn   lovers.     When   we   consider   some   of  our 

anadian  herds     we  find  that  what  was  true  of  Old 

ountry  herds  is  equally  as  true  of  our  herds  here  in 

anada. 

Prince  Gloucester  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  con- 
tructive  breeding  operations  of  the  Hon.  John  Dry- 
en.  Royal  Sailor  and  Barmpton  Hero  brought  the 
fatt  herds  at  Salem  into  notice,  while  Gold  Drop  was 
le  great  factor  underlying  the  success  of  Harry 
mith  of  Hay,  Ontario. 

Indian  Chief  brought  Arthur  Johnston  into  the 
melight,  while  Gainford  Marquis  placed  the  stamp 
excellence  on  the  herd  of  J.  A.  Watt.  W.  A.  Dry- 
n's  herd  is  achieving  ever-increasing  popularity 
lough  the  use  of  Archer's  Hope. 
Superb  Sultan,  the  herd  bull  used  by  Robert  Miller, 
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Browndale,  the  head  of  James  Douglas'  enviable  herd  of  Shorthorns. 

sired  the  senior  champion  at  last  International. 
John  Gardhouse  has  in  Lavender  Sultan  a  bull  that 
is  producing  prize-winning  stock.  We  might  continue 
to  mention  many  more  of  the  leading  herds  where  some 
grand  old  knight  of  the  "Reds,  Whites  and  Roans" 
"carries  on"  and  stamps  indelibly  the  brand  of  super- 
iority on  all  his  offspring.  However,  it  all  seems  to 
point  to  one  great  fact,  that  is,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  have  a  first-class  bull  at  the 
head  of  your  herd.  A  bull  should  be  stronger  in  in- 
dividuality and  blood  lines  than  the  females  you  are 
breeding  to  him.  If  this  is  not  the  case  you  are  almost 
certain  to  breed  an  inferior  type  of  calf. 

There  are  many  knights  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  that 
sought  adventure  on  the  ranges  among  the  native  or 
long-horned  Texas  cattle.  These  native  cattle  were 
known  to  be  100  per  cent,  efficient  under  range  con- 
ditions. Cows  of  this  type  weighed  between  700  and 
800  pounds. 

Great  improvement  immediately  followed  the  use  of 
these   broad-backed  deep-bodied  sires.     The  offspring 
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Broodhooks    Star,    the    herd    bull    used    by    Gordon    Smith,    of 
Woodslee,     Ont. 


of  this  cross  usually  weighed  up  to  1,200  pounds.  The 
increased  value  of  cattle  made  it  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  get  an  increase  in  weight.  The  Shorthorn 
sires  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  this  respect. 
Breeders  are  now  endeavoring  to  persuade  buyers 
from  the  range  countries  to  use  the  very  best  quality 
bulls  obtainable.  If  this  were  done  the  Reds,  Whites, 
and  Roans  would  dominate  the  range  as  they  do  the 
farming  sections  of  the  continent. 

A    Rosy    Outlook 

The  outlook  for  Shorthorn  breeders  has  never  been 
any  more  rosy  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Record 
prices  have  been  paid  at  almost  all  the  large  sales 
held  on  this  continent.  European  countries  are  looking 
to  America  to  replenish  their  herds  that  were  de- 
pleted during  the  war.  Buyers  from  all  over  the 
world  are  coming  to  America  to  secure  breeding  stock. 
Breeders  are  becoming  more  rigid  and  critical  in  their 
methods  of  selection  and  are  weeding  out  everything 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  very  highest  type.  Pedi- 
grees are  scanned  with  more  care  than  ever  before, 
while  greater  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the  individual- 
ity of  the  animal. 

The  breeding  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns  of  the  best 
quality  will  bring  prices  to  the  breeder  that  will 
adequately  repay  him  for  the  labor  he  has  spent. 

To  the  man  who  contemplates  entering  the  ranks  of 
the  pure-bred  breeders,  there  are  a  few  important 
things  to  be  said,  by  way  of  advice. 

In  the  first  place  the  beginner  should  have  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  cattle.  This  is  essential  if  he  hopes 
to  be  successful.  Men  in  all  commercial  enterprises 
endeavor  to  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  any  busi- 
ness before  they  invest  money  in  it.  Therefore,  if  a 
man  knows  nothing  regarding  the  cattle  business,  he 
is  wiser  to  stay  out,  or  else  hire  someone  who  is 
competent  to  do  the  practical  end  of  the  work. 

Many  people  imagine  that  pure-bred  stock  will  get 
al«»ng  with  the  same  or  less  care  than  a  scrub.  Pure- 
breds  are  much  more  easily  influenced  by  their  en- 
vironment and  attention,  than  scrub  animals  whose 
make-up  is  such  that  they  survive  even  under  hareh 
conditions. 

Some  of  the  greatest  failures  have  resulted  from 
men  getting  into  the  business  who  had  plenty  of  money 
but  no  cow  sense  either  in  the  buying  or  feeding  end 
of  the  business. 

Starting  with  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected 
females  and  a  bull  well  suited  as  a  herd  sire,  the 
beginner,  if  he  knows  his  business  or  has  an  assistant 
who  does,  will  generally  be  rewarded  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  Success  comes  .to  the  man  who 
studies  his  animals.  As  the  calves  are  dropped  he 
can  soon  tell  whether  he  has  been  wise  in  the  choice  of 
a  sire.  This  is  the  acid  test  of  the  knight  he  has 
picked  to  uphold  his  honor. 

In  the  selling  of  pure-breds  the  old  reliable  breeding 
stock  should  be  retained.  If  by  chance  an  individual 
is  really  inferior  better  far  send  it  to  the  block.  The 
selling  of  inferior  stock  never  brings  anything  but 
trouble. 

Furthermore,  whether  prices  are  up  or  down  it's  a 
good  policy  to  stay  with  the  business.  Nothing  is 
really  ever  gained  by  jumping  in  and  out  according  to 
the  market.  Success  has  always  crowned  the  men 
who  stuck  to  their  business  through  lean  and  fat 
years,  provided  they  had  founded  their  undertaking 
on  sound,  substantial  business  principles. 


The  prize  winning  calves  in   the  calf-feeding-  competition   at  the  last  Brandon   Winter   Fair  in  order    of  placing  from   right  to   left. 
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NURSERIES  AND  SEEDLING  STOCK 

'"PHERE  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  Quebec 
-*•  will  make  a  bid  for  the  apple  market  of  England 
in  the  near  future.  These  conclusions  are  based  on 
the  heavy  buying  of  hardy  winter  varieties  from  the 
nurseries  during  this  and  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  .the  Mcintosh,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and 
Snow  apples  thrive  fully  as  well  in  the  more  severe 
climate,  and  produce  just  as  well  as  they  do  in  Ontario. 

Canadian  nurseries  report  heavy  buying  of  stock, 
snd  are  having  their  hands  full  to  supply  the  demand, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  nearly  every  kind  of  stock 
caused  by  the  cessation  of  activities  in  these  lines 
during  the  war.  Locally  the  nurserymen  have  regard- 
ed apples  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  produc- 
tions, and  have  tried  to  keep  up  their  stock.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  great,  but  they  have  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  new  apple 
stock  buyers. 

In  reviewing  the  nursery  stock  question,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  much  nurserymen  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  depended  on  their  French  brethren 
for  seedlings.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  are  there  more  expert  growers  of  seedling 
stock  than  in  France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

During  the  war  the  French  growers  were  compelled 
to  hand  this  delicate  business  to  their  women,  who, 
while  they  did  wonderfully  well,  failed  to  keep  up  the 
production.  Belgium  was  devastated,  Holland  com- 
pelled to  call  a  halt,  owing  to  the  lack  of  orders  and 
the  scarcity,  of  ship  bottoms,  had  there  been  orders. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  demand  is  heavy  for 
seedlings  from  Canada,  the  prediction  of  the  nursery- 
men here  being  that  years  will  elapse  before  that  de- 
mand can  be  satisfied  and  the  business  brought  back 
to  normal. 

A  peculiar  antagonism  has  arisen  between  the 
United  States  and  France  in  the  matter  of  seedling 
stocks.  With  their  usual  progressiveness,  the  Yankees 
have  experienced  and  found  that  they  can  grow  seed- 
lings of  some  varieties  of  fruits  quite  as  well  as  those 
grown  in  Europe.  Some  inventive  mind  has  used  the 
powers  of  his  state  to  have  a  bill  introduced  into  Con- 
gress placing  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  France 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  uninitiated  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  placing  of  the  embargo  was  the  prevailing  idea 
that  many  of  the  plant  pests  were  transported  from 
France  in  that  way.     But  when  one  looks  closer  into 
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the  embargo,  there  would  seem  that  there  is  an  ulterior 
motive  in  framing  it,  as  the  exclusion  of  certain  other 
lines  of  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  in  the  seedling  stage 
is  not  insisted  upon,  not  being  produced  in  the  United 
States,  as  yet. 

Naturally  the  French  growers  have  "got  their  backs 
up,"  and  state  that  they  will  not  send  any  of  their 
seedlings  to  the  States.  They  argue  it  is  but  a  subter- 
fuge to  keep  one  line  of  product  out  of  the  country  on 
the  argument  of  "pests,"  while  the  said  "pest"  can 
just  as  readily  be  transmitted  on  the  lines  not  dis- 
criminated against,  and  still  in  demand.  The  French 
refrain  from  openly  quarreling  over  the  matter  at 
the  present  time,  as  all  their  product  and  energies 
will  be  required  to  replenish  the  devastated  orchards 
of  Europe,  which  will  take  many  years. 

KEEP  THE  $10,000  STOCK  HERE 

XITHILE  we  rejoice  with  Gerrie  Bros,  on  having  se- 
"  cured  the  handsome  sum  of  $12,000  for  their 
Shorthorn  bull  "Gainford  Matchless"  yet  we  regret  his 
removal  from  Canada. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  to  keep  animals  of  his 
quality  at  home.  We  realize  that  many  breeders  are 
compelled  to  change  their  herd  sires  from  time  to 
time. 

These  sires  are  well-known  as  stock-getters  of  high 
quality,  and  keen  American  breeders  are  ready  to  pay 
a  big  price  for  them.  However,  it  seems  a  losing 
proposition  to  the  pure-bred  livestock  industry.  We 
have  many  men  of  wealth  in  Canada  who  could  well 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  pure-bred  herd.  These  men 
could  purchase  animals  like  Gainford  Matchless  and 
thereby  render  a  great  service  to  the  breeders  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  farmers,  would  almost  be  willing  to  forget  the 
immense  profits  of  the  past  few  years,  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  profits  were  invested  in  ptire-bred  stock  of 
high  quality. 

THRIFT  IN  AMERICA 

THE  average  family  income  in  Great  Britain  is 
$1,080,  or  $236  per  capita,  yearly.  Out  of  that  in- 
come John  Bull  succeeded,  during  the  war,  in  teach- 
ing two  members  of  every  British  family  to  save  and 
invest  in  war  bonds  and  stamps,  $140  each,  according 
to  an  article  in  "Printer's  Ink."  That  is,  each  family 
saved  more  than  one-fifth  its  income. 

A  similar  comparative  saving  by  the  hundred  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  invested  in 
Thrift  stamps  and  War  Savings  stamps  would  add 
tremendously  to  the  available  supply  of  capital,  and 
would  transform  Canada  and  United  States  from 
spenders  to  savers. 

The  results  in  Great  Britain  were  accomplished  by 
practical  efficiency  suggestions — how  to  save  on  gas, 
laundry  bills,  cooking,  soap,  coal,  food,  etc.  A  national 
organization  known  as  the  Salvage  Club  was  formed, 
with  branches  everywhere,  gathering  up  bones,  paper, 
cans,  tin  foil,  shoes,  clothing  and  other  things  usually 
consigned  to  the  ash  can.  This  organization  published 
a  monthly  newspaper  called  "Salvage,"  printed  on  pa- 
per made  from  recovered  waste  materials.  One  week's 
bones  from  the  average  household  was  found  to  yield 
edible  fat  and  also  ingredients  to  make  explosives  for 
several  shells.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  waste  paper 
made  a  charger  case.  Thousands  of  boy  and  girl 
scouts  helped  gather  waste  materials.  Business  con- 
cerns rooted  out  their  old  account  books,  letter  files, 
and  documents,  selling  them  for  waste  paper.  Scrap 
metal  of  all  kinds  was  collected  and  sold,  and  one  junk 
dealer  adopted  a  receipt  for  scrap  metal  showing  how 
much  the  person  who  saved  and  turned  it  in  had  con- 
tributed to  help  make  war  munitions. 

Thrift  is  just  efficiency  after  all.  It  goes  much 
further  than  the  savings  of  pennies  or  dollars.  It 
is  the  saving  of  materials  and  time,  which  run  into 
money  very  quickly. 

CURE    FOR*  ECONOMIC    TROUBLES 

A  New  York  banker  says  that  the  future  of  commod- 
^*'  ity  prices  is  a  matter  of  much  concern,  and  as 
long  as  their  rise  continues  discontent  is  not  likely  to 
diminish.  British  commodities  are  falling.  London 
prices  reached  their  zenith  September  last,  since  then 
the  drift  has  been  steadily  downward.  There  has  been 
no  such  movement  in  the  American  commodity  mar- 
kets, which  are  at  about  top  figures  and  show  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  rather  than  fall. 

No  entirely  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
possible.  In  some  cases  high  prices  are  due  to  scarcity. 
In  many  instances  they  are  the  result  of  higher  wages, 
higher  taxes  and  the  increased  costs  of  production  and 
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distribution.  Sometimes  the  pressing  foreign  demand! 
is  a  ruling  factor,  and  the  element  of  inflation  is  con-, 
spicuous  in  every  direction. 

The  only  cure  for  scarcity  is  enlarged  output;  th« 
only  offset  to  high  wages  is  increased  efficiency;  th« 
only  antidote  for  taxes  is  economy,  and  the  only  checl 
upon  inflation  is  more  rigid  discrimination  in  th« 
granting  of  credit.  Legitimate  trade  and  legitimat 
speculation  alike  must  be  conserved  by  a  closer  re- 
striction of  credit  to  sound  concerns  and  sound  en- 
terprises. 

All  great  wars  have  been  succeeded  by  (1)  intens< 
industrial  activity,  (2)  great  prosperity,  (3)  excessiv* 
speculation.  We  are  already  in  stages  one  and  two 
The  third  is  still  in  the  future. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  FARM  POLITICS 

IT  is  notorious  that  farm  movements  in  politics  hav 
always  been  introduced  by  brilliant  leaders,  or  or 
ganizers,  and  led  in  Parliament,  where  they  were  for 
tunate  enough  to  secure  a  following,  by  men  of  me 
diocre  ability  Too  often  poor  debaters  have  been  se 
lected  as  the  standard  bearers  in  the  constituencies 
and  these  men,  although  good  farmers,  upright  mem 
bers  of  the  community  and  of  irreproachable  charac 
ter,  these  members  were  unused  to  the  ways  of  Parlia 
ments,  and  too  frequently  allowed  other  groups 
forestall  their  work. 

The  lesson  should  be  learned,  but  even  if  recognized 
is  there  a  remedy?  Clearly  education  along  the  righ 
lines  will  produce  results,  and  if  education  amonj 
Canadian  farmers  can  induce  them  to  support  a  lead 
ing  farmer  who  has  vision,  ability  and  character,  the., 
is  no  end  to  the  possible  reforms  that  might  be  intro 
duced  into  our  civic  life.  In  the  present  movement  ii 
Ontario,  as  well  as  in  Dominion  politics,  many  fiiu 
farmer  candidates  are  being  nominated,  and  though 
in  our  opinion,  no  great  permanent  good  will  follow  th< 
decision  to  enter  the  political  field,  yet  the  future  ol 
the  present  movement  looks  bright  by  reason  of  th< 
men  behind  it.  Broad-visioned  unselfishness,  and  j 
united  front  dropping  party  politics  overboard,  wil 
clean  up  our  political  houses,  and  probably  reduce  th< 
cost  of  Government. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

POLITICS  are  simmering! 

IT  looks  like  a  big  show  year  for  livestock. 

PERSONAL  liberty  talk  will  not  fool  the  farmers. 

THE  farmer  who  never  takes  a  holiday  loses  money. 

FARMERS  are  getting  into  fighting     shape  for  tfa 

elections. 

THIS  business  of  making  voters'  lists  by  enumerator 
seems  a  useless  expense. 

AN  eye  may  be  kept  so  close  to  a  cent  that  it  misse 
the  dime. 

HEAVY  draught  horses  are  in  demand,  and  th< 
country  will  have  to  be  combe.l  to  find  many. 

TILE  draining  pays,  even  miles  of  it,  on  a  farm.  Thh 
crop  year  has  proven  it. 

TRACTOR   farming  may  be   knocked     by  some,   bu 

many  people  are  doing  it. 

THE  farmers  are  the  real  rnade-in-Canada  producers 

and  their  work  should  be  in  the  limelight  more. 

I  MADE  $300  from  my  hens     this  year,     said  a  50 

acre  farmer,  and  his  experience  is  duplicate!  on  man] 

farms. 

DO  not  overlook  your  subscription  to  the  fund  for  th< 

O.A.C.  Memorial  Hall  at     Guelph  for  the  farm  boy! 

who  fell. 

FALL  wheat,  where  sown  on  well-prepared  land,  i 
generally  a  good  crop,  and  relieves  the  spring  rush  i 
seeding  time. 

AUTOMOBILES  at  garden  parties  put  horses  out  o: 

the  running  apparently.     A  hundred  cars  at  a  fan 

party   is   nothing  unusual. 

IN  a  recent  issue  the  question  as  to  the  usefulness  o: 

the  goat  was  asked.     One  reader  has  sent  in  a  defens 

of  Billy  that  will  appear  soon. 

ONE  noticeable  feature  of  Ontario  crops  this  year  i 

the  number  of  thistles.       Even     in  apparently     clea 

fields  these  pests  have  appeared.  The  mild  winter  ma 

have  had  something1  to  do  with  it. 
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IVhy  the 


rTlHIS  thirty-two  page  illustrated  book- 
§  let  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  farmer 
in  Canada.  It  answers  the  questions 
you  have  been  asking.  It  solves  the  prob- 
lems you  have  been  wrestling  with.  It  gives 
you  just  the  kind  of  information  about 
tractors  and  tractor  farming  that  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Sent  free  to  any  one. 
Mail  the  coupon   to-day  for   your  copy. 


TANK- TYPE  TRACTOM 

Best  Meets  Your  2<^M^M 


The  Cletrac  is  a  "  year  round "  tractor 

We  believe  that  we  can  prove  to  the 
average  farmer  that  he  can  get  more 
work  out  of  the  Cletrac,  more  days  in 
the  year  than  out  of  any  other  tractor 
on  the  market.  The  Cletrac  is  useful 
in  winter  as  well  as, in  summer.  It 
makes  money  for  you  in  the  fall  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  "  year 
round"  machine.  Send  for  the  book- 
let shown  above.  It  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  tractor  farming  with  a  machine  you 
can  use  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The   Cletrac  has   a  wider  range  of  use 

It  is  small  enough  to  be  used  econ- 
omically on  light  jobs,  yet  powerful 
enough  to  handle  most  of  the  so-called 
heavy  work  about  the  farm.  It  plows, 
harrows,  plants,  reaps,  binds,  threshes, 
hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws 
wood,  and  does  practically  all  the 
work  formerly  done  by  animal  and 
stationary  power. 

The  Cletrac  is  built  to  stand  hard  usage 

It    is    rugged — and  powerful.       It    is 
designed  and  built  by  practical  men 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Windsor,  Ont. 


who  know  what  a  farm  tractor 
must  stand.  It  is  economical  in 
its  use   of  kerosene  and  oil. 

Don't  wait!  Get  your  Cletrac  now 

Orders  are  coming  in  fast  and  we 
are  filling  them  as  rapidly  as  we 
can.  In  another  month  we  will  be 
behind  again.  If  you  want  your 
Cletrac  promptly  order  it  now — to- 
day! Don't  wait!  Every  day's 
delay  means  a  later  start  in  reap- 
ing the  greater  profits  that  are 
bound  to  come  with  year-round 
Cletrac  farming. 

Send  for  this  booklet:  "Selecting  Your 
Tractor."  It  goes  into  your  problems 
— and  solves  them.  ,  It  doesn't  do  a  lot 
of  theorizing,  but  gets  right  down  to 
cold,  hard  facts  that  are  of  real  live  in- 
terest to  every  progressive  farmer.  Fill 
out  this  coupon  now — and  mail  it 
to-day. 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Please  send  me  your  thirty-two  page  illustrated  book- 
let "Selecting  Your  Tractor." 

Name 

Address 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOMENT 


NOT  every  one  has  had  the  Beautiful  Moment  I 
am  going  to  tell  about,  but  those  who  have 
never  known  its  beauty — have  never  needed  to 
know  it—can  not  appreciate  how  fortunate  they  are. 
And  that's  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  so  beautiful  a  mo- 
ment, of  an  experience  so  filled  with  joy  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  power,  so  clear  and  luminous,  so  enlarg- 
ing to  the  soul,  so  unforgetable,  so  unregretable. 

For  a  certain  person  to  recall  the  Beautiful  Moment 
is  also  to  recall  what  went  before  it  a  long,  long  time, 
when  he  had  the  measles. 

It  was  a  terribly  poky  illness,  not  only  because  a  fel- 
low wasn't  allowed  to  go  to  school  or  play  outdoors, 
even  supposing  the  other  kids  would  play  with  him, 
which  they  wouldn't  because  they  dassent.  A  fellow 
had  to  stay  in  a  dark  room  all  the  time,  but  that  wasn't 
as  bad  as  you  might  think.  Because,  lying  there,  he 
discovered  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  the  shadows 
on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room  are  not  just  shadows;  they 
are  pale  vague,  upside-down  ghosts  of  things  outside. 
That  dim  pink  blotch  on  the  wall  was  Alexander's  red- 
brick house;  what  waved  and  flickered  down  by  the 
mop-board  were  the  spooks  of  the  tall  pine-trees  across 
the  road  wriggling  out  of  the  strangle- 
hold the  wind  was  trying  to  get  on  

them;  the  white  spectre  that  walked 
across  the  wall  of  this  true  camera 
obscura,  this  dark  chamber,  was  old 
Johnny  Berger's  white  horse  that  he 
peddled  fish  with.  Because  why?  Be- 
cause it  was  Friday,  and  he  could  hear 
old  Johnny  toot  his  horn. 

What  made  it  so  terribly  poky  was 
that  a  fellow  ivas  not  allowed  to  read! 
It  wasn't  that  they  told  him  not  to,  but 
that  they  took  away  every  speck  of 
reading  there  was  in  the  room.  Every 
speck!  The  day  wouldn't  have  been 
long  at  all— not  half  long  enough — if 
they  had  let  him  read.  School  and 
chores  and  going  on  errands  for 
mother  do  break  into  a  fellow's  days 
terribly.  But  if  a  fellow  could  read, 
and  be  Robinson  Crusoe  and  have  the 
scare  of  seeing  the  naked  footprint  on 
the  sand,  if  a  fellow  could  shin  up  the 
wall  of  the  Convent  of  the  Little 
Picpus  with  Cosette  on  his  back,  or 
hide  out  daytimes  with  The  Yankee 
Prisoner  Loose  in  Dixie,  and  travel  to- 
ward the  North  Star  by  night,  fooling 
the  bloodhounds  by  putting  pepper  in 
his  tracks — why,  he  wouldn't  mind  be- 
ing sick.  He  could  have  a  good  time 
being  sick  if  they'd  only  let  him  read. 

But  they  wouldn't. 

And  the  new  magazine  came  just 
then,  dog-gone  it  all!  A  fellow  beg- 
ged, a  fellow  pleaded,  and  teased,  and 
—I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you  this,  but  it's 
so— cried!  But  no,  sir,  they  wouldn't 
let  him  read.  Mother  read  out  loud  to 
him,  but  that's  not  the  same.  It  isn't 
the  same  at  all.  A  fellow  wants  to 
have  the  book  in  his  hands.  And  when 
he  fretted  so  that  he  began  to  get 
hysterical,  not  being  very  well,  his  pa 
took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  wrapped 
a  blanket  around  him  so's  he  wouldn't 
take  cold,  and  rocked  with  him  in  the 
big  rocking-chair,  and  said,  "Sonny 
boy,  it's  pretty  tough,  I  know,  but  do 
you  want  to  go  blind?" 

"Sir?" 

That  must  have  been  the  first  time 
it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  there  were 
people  who  lived  like  it  was  dark  night 
all  the  time. 

"And  do  you  want  to  go  without 
reading  any  more  all  your  life,  not 
read  a  single  word  any  more,  never 
any  more  at  all,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  bit  of  reading  now?    Do  you?" 

"No,  sir."  Oh,  how  disconsolately 
that  was  said ! 

■  "Because  that's  what  happens  when 
people  look  at  a  book  or  a  picture  be- 
fore they're  all  well  of  the  measles. 
Oh,  son,  it  isn't  because  we  want  to 
make  our  sick  boy  unhappy  now,  but 
because  we  want  him  to  be  happy  all 
the  rest  of  his  life." 


By   EUGENE   WOOD 

Well,  of  course— just  the  same-ee,  it  was  terribly 
poky.  And  all  the  time,  as  was  found  out  afterward, 
he  had  been  sort  of  blind.  Nobody  suspected  it,  him- 
self least  of  all.  And  to  see  the  writing  on  the  black- 
board he  had  to  ask  the  teacher  to  let  him  change  his 
seat  to  the  front  row. 

Fifty  times  a  day  his  ma  had  to  tell  him  for  mercy's 
sakes  to  straighten  up.  His  pa  plagued  him  with, 
"Who  stole  the  ham?"  making  out  that  he  was  the  boy 
who  had  stolen  the  ham  and  hidden  it  under  his  coat, 
else  why  the  hump  in  between  his  shoulder-blades?  It 
didn't  do  the  least  bit  of  good  to  talk  to  him;  he  went 
around  all  stooped.  Why  not?  The  ground  at  his  feet 
was  all  that  he  could  see  plainly;  everything  further 
away  was  vague  and  spectral  like  the  shadows  on  the 
sick-room  wall  when  he  had  the  measles.  He  had 
headaches,  too. 

Huh?  Put  spectacles  on  a  boy?  You  must  be  crazy. 
Specs  are  for  old  people,  when  they  get  to  be  real  old, 


The  Happy  Little 
,    Cripple 


By  JAMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY 


I'm  thist  a  little  boy,  an'  never  goin' 

to  grow 
An'  get  a  great  big  man  at  all — cause 

Aunty  told  me  so. 
When  I  was  thist  a  baby  onc't  I  failed 
out  of  the  bed 
An'  got  "The  Curv'ture  of  the  Spine" — 'st's  what  the  Doctor  said. 
I  never  had  no  Mother  nen — fer  my  Pa  runned  away 
An'  dassn't  come  back  here  no  more — 'cause  he  was  drunk  one  day 
An'  stobbed  a  man  in  thish — ere  town,    an'  couldn't  pay  his  fine! 
An'   nen  my  Ma  she   died — an'  I   got  "Curv'ture  of  the  Spine!" 

I'm  nine  years  old     An'  you  can't  guess  how  much  I  weigh,  I  bet! — 
Last  birthday  I  weighed  thirty-three! — An'  I  weigh  thirty  yet! 
I'm  awful  little  fcr  my  size — I'm  purt'  nigh  littler  'nan 
Some   babies  is! — an'  neighbors  all  calls  me  "The  Little  Man!" 
An'  Doc  one  time  he  laughed  an  said:  "I  'sped,  first  thing  you  know, 
You'll  have  a  little  spike-tail  coat  an'    travel  with  a  show!" 
An'  nen  I  laughed — till  I  looked  round  an'  Aunty  was  a-crying — 
Sometimes  she  acts  like  that,  'cause  I  got  "Curv'ture  of  the  Spine." 

I  set — while  Aunty's  washin' — on  my  little  long-leg  stool, 

An'  watch  the  little  boys  an'  girls  a-skipping  by  to  school; 

An'  I  peck  on  the  winder,  an'  holler  out  an'  say: 

"Who  wants  to  fight  The  Little  Man  'at  dares  you  all  to-day?" 

An',  nen  the  boys  climbs  on  the  fence,  an'  little  girls  peeks  through, 

An'   they  all  says:   "'Cause  you're  sobig,  you  think  we're  'feared  o'  you!" 

An'  nen  they  yell,  an'  shake  their  fist  at  me,  like  I  shake  mine — 

They're  thist  in  fun,  you  know,  'cause  I  got  "Curv'ture  of  the  Spine!" 


At  evening,  xohen  the  ironin's  done,  an'  Aunty's  fixed  the  fire, 

An'  filled  an'  lit  the  lamp,  an'  trimmed  the  wick  an'  turned  it  higher, 

An'  fetched  the  wood  all  in  fer  night,  an'  locked  the  kitchen  door, 

An'  stuffed  the  ole  crack  where  the  wind  blows  in  up  through  the  floor — 

She  gets  the  kittle  on  the  coals,  an'  biles  an'  makes  the  tea, 

An'  fries  the  liver  an'  the  mush,  an'  cooks  a  egg  fer  me; 

An'  sometimes — when  I  cough  so  har  d — her  elderberry  wine 

Don't  go  so  bad  for  little  boys  with  "Curv'ture  of  the  Spine!" 

But  Aunty's  all  so  childish-like  on  my  account,  you  see, 

I'm  'most  af eared  she'll  be  took  down — an'  'at's  what  bothers  me! — 

'Cause  ef  my  good  old  Aunty  ever  would  git  sick  an'  die, 

I  don't  knovj  what  she'd  do  in  heaven — till  I  come,  by  an'  by — 

Fer  she's  so  ust  to  all  my  ways,  an'  ever'thing,  you  know, 

An'  no  one  there  like  me,  to  nuss  an'  worry  over  so! 

'Cause  all  the  little  children  there's  so  straight  an'  strong  an'  fine, 

Tfiey's  nary  angel  'bout  the  place  with  "Curv'ture  of  the  Spine!" 


say,  'long  about  fifty,  and  have  to  hold  the  newspaper 
off  at  arm's  length  to  read  it  or  the  needle  to  thread  it. 
Specs  bring  things  up  nearer,  don't  you  understand? 
But  specs  for  a  boy  that  brings  his  book  up  so  close 
to  his  nose  that  you  can't  tell  whether  he's  reading  it 
or  smelling  it — why,  it's  ridiculous  to  talk  so. 

''pHAT'S  not  only  what  folks  used  to  say  in  times 
*■  when  horses  stood  at  the  hitching-post  with  blue 
and  white  piece-quilts  thrown  over  them;  it's  what 
folks  say  right  now,  folks  who  have  so  much  conver- 
sation about  spark-plugs,  and  shock-absorbers,  and 
"blow  outs,"  and  things,  that  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten which  is  "haw"  and  which  is  "gee."  Every- 
thing that  money  can  buy  they'll  give  their  children 
except  corrected  vision.  They  balk  at  that.  It's  such  a 
disfigurement.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  they'll  tell  you, 
young  folks  wear  spectacles  out  of  pure  affectation, 
they  think  it  looks  smart.  In  the  tenth  instance,  they'll 
outgrow  it.  Just  leave  it  to  nature.  But  if  they  once 
put  on  glasses,  it  becomes  a  habit,  like  drinking  whisky 
or  smoking  cigarettes. 

Besides  those  who  deny  the  need  of  glasses  for  young 
people,  there  are  those  who  deny  the 
need  of  them  for  anybody,  young  or 
old.  Wearing  glasses  is  just  a  super- 
stitious practice  invented  and  encour- 
aged by  oculists  and  opticians  to  make 
money  out  of  dupes.  The  way  to  do 
without  glasses  is  to  do  without  'em. 
To  free  yourself  from  this  galling 
slavery  (which  is  especially  galling  on 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  behind  the 
ears),  you  should  take  your  glasses  off, 
go  on  about  your  business,  and  think 
no  more  about  it.  I  have  a  friend  who 
knows  four  people  who,  when  they 
realized  what  utter  nonsense  wearing 
glasses  was,  laid  them  aside  forever. 
And  now  they  have  perfect  vision. 
Perfect! 

This  friend  of  mine  thinks  I  am  very 
stubborn  not  to  admit  that  I  was 
wrong  as  soon  as  she  told  me  of  those 
four  people,  all  of  whom  she  knew,  and 
knew  that  they  were  incapable  of  tell- 
ing a  story.  They  didn't  know  how  to. 
(You  wouldn't  think  there  were  people 
in  the  world  as  ignorant  as  that!) 
And  perhaps  I  was  a  little  stubborn  at 
first.  Because  I  said  to  her,  "Well,  if 
that's  the  case,  and  it's  only  foolish- 
ness to  keep  on  wearing  glasses,  why 
don't  you  leave  off  yours?" 

A  silly  remark  to  make.  I  realize 
that  now.  I  realized  it  as  soon  as  she 
gave  me  her  answer.  "Because  I'm  too 
lazy,"  she  said.  I  saw  then  that  she 
had  all  the  best  of  the  argument,  so  I 
shut  right  up.  I  couldn't  get  around 
that  reply. 

If  I  could  be  sure  that,  as  she  in- 
forms me,  pieces  of  glass  ground  to 
this  or  that  curvature  are  not  and  can 
not  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  to 
vision,  do  ycu  know  what  I'd  do?  I'd 
wait  for  a  nice  clear  evening,  and  then 
I'd  step  out  into  my  back  yard  and 
have  a  look  at  the  canals  on  Mars.  I've 
always  wanted  to  see  them,  but  there's 
nobody  around  here  with  glasses 
strong  enough  to  let  me.  Yes,  sir, 
that's  just  what  I'd  do. 


IT  wasn't  a  very  big  town  where  this 
certain  person  lived  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Very  few  entertainments  came . 
there,  and  he  didn't  get  a  chance  to  go 
to  what  did  come  very  often.  So  na- 
turally, when  he  did  get  a  chance,  he 
wanted  to  see  all  that  there  was  to 
see.  One  time  there  was  a  panorama 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  part  where 
the  ship  sailed  out  of  New  York  har- 
bor (next  stop  Jerusalem)  was  all 
right — or  pretty  nearly  all  right.  A 
fellow  could  tell  what  it  was  about,  and 
it  was  interesting,  especially  to  a 
person  who  had  never  seen  a  body  of 
water  larger  than  Greenwood  Lake, 
Co7itinued  on  page  18 
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SHOWING  SHEEP  is  a  MASTER  ART 


EXHIBITIONS  have  always  been  instrumental  in 
the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  different  classes  of  sheep,  and  they  have  also 
placed  before  the  eye  of  the  public  those  breeds  whose 
merits  have  made  them  popular. 

A  good  feeder  or  shepherd  is  not  developed  in  a 
day;  nor  may  he  glean  his  knowledge  from  books  and 
make  a  success  at  the  first  attempt,  without  first  hav- 
ing some  practical  knowledge  of  his  work.  A  shepherd 
must  take  pleasure  in  his  work,  have  an  alert  eye  and 
a  keen  mind  which  will  always  tell  him  what  the 
sheep  require — sometimes  a  change  of  feed,  more 
exercise,  or  a  different  system  of  feeding.  He  must, 
at  all  times,  feed  judiciously,  cultivate  the  habit  of 
observing  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  flock,  and  never 
become  disheartened  by  obstacles  which  are  placed  in 
his  way  on  the  road  to  success.  The  young  shepherd 
will  always  glean  much  from  contact  with  time-worn 
veterans  whose  lives  have  been  spent  with  their  sheep 
and  who  always  exhibit  creditable  stock. 

The  care  of  the  flock  begins  not  a  month  before  the 
show,  but  during  the  fall  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  lambs  (with  which  I  will  deal 
later),  this  will  not  apply,  as  they  are  not  dropped  till 
February  or  March.  The  good  breeder  and  fitter  picks 
out  the  promising  individuals  and  refuses  all  bids  on 
them  from  prospective  buyers,  as  he  is  well  aware  that 
to  win  he  must  fit  the  best,  and  to  produce  prize  win- 
ners, he  must  keep  good  foundation  stock.  These  sel- 
ected individuals  do  not  receive  any  extra  care  during 
the  winter,  but  are  shorn  sometime  between  Christmas 
and  the  end  of  March,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
fieece  which  they  are  to  carry  when  exhibited.  Some 
breeders  do  not  shear  their  sheep  entirely,  but  merely 
"cut  them  down  heavily  or  stubble  shear"  with  hand 
shears.  The  object  in  view  in  doing  this  is  to  have 
the  sheep  carry  a  very  heavy  fleece  when  shown,  but 
this  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  great  care 
must  be  exercised  with  the  sheep  to  keep  the  fleece 
clean,  and  also  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer  the 
sheep  will  suffer  intensely  and  will  feed  poorly.  After 
shearing,  during  the  cold  weather,  the  sheep  must  be 
confined  in  warm  dry  quarters  free  from  draughts, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  their 
receiving  a  chill.  An  animal  which  receives  a  chill  will 
often  be  subject  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism  from  which 
it  sometimes  never  completely  recovers.  They  will 
now  require  a  ration  of  heating  food  such  as  a  few  peas 
or  a  liberal  allowance  of  gr^in,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
oats,  bran  and  oilcake.  During  this  period  the  sheep 
will  have  an  abnormal  appetite,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  need  an  additional  allowance  of  food  to  produce 
heat.  It  is  not  safe  to  give  them  all  the  feed  that  they 
will  eat,  but  a  moderate  feed  of  grain  with  plenty  of 
turnips  and  good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  will  give  excel- 
lent results.  Mangels  or  sugar  beets  may  be  fed  in 
small  quantities  to  ewes,  but  when  fed  to  rams  or 
wethers,  they  invariably  produce  kidney  trouble. 
Timothy  hay  should  not  be  fed  as  it  does  not  produce 
the  fat  on  the  body  and  also  lacks  the  tasty  leaves  and 
shoots  of  the  leguminous  hays.  Two  or  three  weeks 
after  being  shorn,  when  the  sheep  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  change,  they  should  be  given  a  few 
minutes'  exercise  each  day,  increasing 
the  period  as  the  weather  becomes 
milder. 

During  the  spring  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  of  feeding  and  manage- 
ment will  be  found  necessary.  It  is 
our  desire  to  keep  the  sheep  merely 
in  a  good,  strong,  thrifty  condition  and 
not  to  "push  them,"  as  many  feeders 
do.  If  early  pasturing  is  desired, 
winter  rye  or  early  rape  gives  admir- 
able results.  They  must  have  access 
to  this  for  only  a  short  time  each  day 
at  first  as  it  contains  very  little  sub- 
stance and  too  sudden  a  change  will 
result  in  digestive  disorders.  As  this 
pasture  becomes  older  and  contains 
less  water,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
pasture  freely  on  it,  as  it  will  tend  to 
keep  them  in  good  health.  This  feed 
or  pasture  will  take  the  place  of 
turnips  which  they  were  previously 
given  and  also  allow,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  ration  of  hay  to  be  cut  down. 
The  hot  days  of  summer  follow  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  invigorating 
spring  weather  with  its  cool  breezes. 
It  is  during  the  summer  months  that 
the  shepherd  must  put  a  "finish"  on 


By  D.   E.   McEWEN 


A    bunch    of   Soothdowns    on    the    McEwen    lawns. 


'T*HE  writer  of  this  article  is  the  son  of  that 
-*■  well-known  sheep  breeder,  Col.  McEwen  of 
Middlesex.  Brought,  up  in  such  ideal  surround- 
ings he  has  absorbed  the  true  ideals  of  the 
breeder.  There  are  few  worthier  aspirations 
than  that  of  making  our  home  farms  centres  of 
better  livestock. — Editor. 


the  sheep,  and  to  accomplish  this,  his  ingenuity  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Too  many  feeders  force  or  over- 
feed their  sheep  and  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
ring,  they  are  soft  and  flabby  instead  of  having  that 
firm  fresh  touch  which  is  so  pronounced  in  the  animal 
in  the  "pink  of  condition."  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
feeder  to  finish  the  sheep  just  before  the  show  or  to 
have  them  nearly  finished,  but  in  any  case  the  flesh 
which  they  carry  must  be  kept  firm  and  not  allowed 
to  become  soft  or  to  slip  on  the  sides.  The  sheep  will 
often  become  very  delicate  in  their  feeding  during  the 
hot  weather  and  it  is  important  to  remember  these 
points: — 

1.  Do  not  feed  more  than  the  sheep  will  eat. 

2.  Always  keep  the  troughs  clean. 

3.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  before  the 
animals   at  all  times. 

4.  Keep  a  box  of  salt  in  one  corner  of  the  feed 
trough.  A  medicated  salt  may  be  used  as  it  acts  as  a 
good  conditioner. 

From  the  writer's  viewpoint,  the  importance  of 
exercise  in  fitting  sheep  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, for  when  they  are  being  fed  a  heavy  ration  of 
grain,  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  helps  to  keep  the 
digestive  organs  working  freely  and  improves  the 
carriage  and  alertness  of  the  animals.  A  lack  of 
exercise  often  causes  the  flesh  to  be  put  on  in  soft 
flabby  lumps  over  the  body  and  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  notable  weakness  of  pasterns.  A  sheep  which  is 
carrying  a  large  amount  of  flesh  must  have  strong 
pasterns  to  sustain  its  weight.    The  sheep  should  have 


Price  Differences  in  Wool---Why  ? 

CINCE  the  entry  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Woolgrowers  into  the 
field,  wool  purchases  have  been  made  on  a  sliding  scale.  Independent 
dealers  have  been  paying  from  42  to  65  cents  per  pound.  The  latest  re- 
turns for  the  graded  fleeces  of  the  Co-operative  Company  on  the  sales  of 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  show  a  range  of  50  to  76  cents  per  pound. 
Thus  we  see  a  wide  variation  in  either  case,  between  coarse  wools  and 
fine  icools.  Just  why  there  should  be  tins  difference  is  not  at  all  under- 
standable even  to  the  expert,  ivool  men,  much  less  to  the  ordinary  farm 
producer  of  wool.  Signs  are  not  lacking  that  this  very  difference  is  forcing 
up  returns  on  the  coarse  wools. 

Buyers  noting  the  low  prices  for  such  are  nosing  aroumd  on  mill  work 
that  will  handle  these  qualities.  And  then  again  if  our  own  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  clothing  are  seeing  some  orders  ahead  that  accounts  for 
the  brisk  state  of  the  wool  trade.  It  is  likely  that  prices  to  the  farmer 
will  continue  to  be  on  a  paying  level  for  some  time.  The  ordinary  farm 
flock  should  become  more  fashionable  in  Canada. 


shelter  from  the  strong  sun  during  the  day  in  cool, 
well-ventilated  barns,  darkened  to  protect  them  from 
flies,  and  in  the  evening  they  should  be  turned  out  on 
good  clean  pasture  where  they  will  have  to  crop  over 
a  considerable  area  in  search  of  food. 

When  the  pastures  become  dried  up  and  short,  rape 
will  be  old  enough  to  be  cut  and  fed  to  the  sheep. 
They  should  receive  all  they  will  eat  with  their  other 
feed,  that  is,  grain  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
followed  by  green  feed  and  then  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 
Green  feed  may  also  be  fed  at  noon  if  the  sheep  desire 
it.  An  excellent  grain  ration  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  oats  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oilcake.  Peas  also  make  a  very  good 
fattening  food  but  it  possesses  such  strong  and  heat- 
ing qualities  that  its  use  during  the  summer  months, 
except  by  an  experienced  feeder,  should  be  discouraged. 
Lincolns,  Ootswolds  and  Leicesters  may  be  safejly 
given  a  larger  proportion  of  grain  than  some  of  the 
Down  breeds  such  as  Shropshires  and  Southdowns. 
By  the  middle  of  August  a  welcome  variation  in  the 
diet  may  be  made,  for  early  cabbages  and  turnips  will 
be  fit  to  use.  A  good  feeder  will  always  endeavor  to 
find  something  to  tempt  the  sheep  to  eat  heartily, 
knowing  that  "good  digestion  ever  waits  on  appetite." 

Care  of  the  Ewes  Before  Lambing 

To  insure  good  strong  lambs,  the  ewes  must  receive 
a  moderate  amount  of  care  so  as  to  be  in  a  strong  con- 
dition before  parturition.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
run  on  pasture  until  tjhe  snow  falls  and  may  then 
be  fed  outside  in  troughs  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
stormy  and  a  shelter  or  barn  is  not  convenient  for 
use.  If  they  are  in  good  condition,  liberal  feeds  of 
roots  and  hay  without  any  grain  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  is  important  that  the  ewes  should  not  be 
too  fat.  Two  weeks  before  the  lambing  season  begins, 
the  ewes  should  be  brought  into  a  warm  dry  barn 
which  has  plenty  of  windows  to  admit  light  and  sun- 
shine. Grain  should  now  be  added  to  the  feed,  and 
the  quantity  of  roots  increased  so  as  to  insure  a  maxi- 
mum flow  of  milk  for  the  rearing  of  the  lamb.  The 
lambs  should  come  between  the  first  of  February  and 
the  middle  of  March. 

The  essentials  for  the  rapid  growth  of  a  young  lamb 
are  a  plenteous  supply  of  milk,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
a  large  pen  for  exercise.  When  the  lambs  are  two 
weeks  old  they  will  begin  to  rustle  a  little  feed  for 
themselves  and  a  'creep"  should  be  provided  in  which  a 
trough  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  cake,  bran 
and  oats  and  choice  bits  of  second  cutting  alfalfa  o: 
clover  should  be  found  at  all  times.  They  will  thrive 
exceedingly  well  upon  this,  and  when  a  month  old 
they  should  receive  this  grain  feed  three  times  a 
day,  followed  by  a  few  pulped  turnips  and  hay. 

On  nice,  warm  days,  the  ewes  and  lambs  should 
be  turned  out  for  exercise  and  even  on  colder  days,  pro- 
viding it  is  dry,  they  should  be  turned  out  as  there  is 
nothing  which  young  lambs  appreciate  more  than 
plenty  of  room  to  play.  As  soon  as  there  is  pasture 
they  should  be  turned  upon  it.  Do  not  pasture  lambs 
on  old  sheep  runs  as  it  is  at  this  period  that  they  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  stomach  trouble  and  ravages 
of  tapeworms,  with  which  old  pastures 
as  a  rule  are  infested.  The  largest, 
most  typical  and  outstanding  lambs 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  receive  extra  feed  and 
attention.  Each  day,  when  fed  at 
noon,  they  should  be  separated  from 
their  mothers  for  a  couple  of  hours  so 
that  when  weaned  about  the  end  of 
June  they  will  not  miss  their  mothers 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  These 
lambs  may  all  thrive  and  make  not- 
able gains,  but  as  a  rule  there  will  be 
some  whose  unthrifty  condition  is 
easily  recognized  by  a  hard  dry 
fleece  and  listless  appearance.  These 
unthrifty  ones  should  be  culled  out 
and  placed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
flock.  Feed  the  lambs  liberally,  as  it 
is  not  probable  that  a  lamb  will  be- 
come too  fat,  but  do  not  feed  too  many 
peas  or  founding  may  result.  An  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  them  is  a  clover- 
field  or  second  growth  alfalfa  to  which 
they  will  not  do  appreciable  harm. 
The  other  items  as  applied  to  the  older 
sheep  will  apply  well  to  the  lambs. 
Continued  on  page  28 
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EVERY  where  you  go,  mar- 
ket place  and  town  and 
village,  you  see  the  Carhartt 
button  which  has  become  the 
mark  of  those  who  use  the  same 
canny  common  sense  in  buying 
overalls  as  they  do  in  picking 
separators  or  horses.  My  Car- 
hartts  have  interlacing  suspenders 
which  stick  together  in  the  wash 
and  stay  on  your  shoulders  ;  they 
are  double  sewn  throughout,  they 
have  riveted)  reinforced  fading 
and  buttons  have  a  bull-dog  grip 
that  no  ordinary  strain  can  break. 
Made  of  first-grade  denim  cloth, 
my  Carhartts  wear  like  leather. 
They  are  generous  in  cut  and  al- 
low  plenty   of    freedom    in    action. 


I  ^         President 

Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto     Montreal     Winnipeg     Vancouver 
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This  Pump 
Connection  is 
not  automatic 
and  is  design- 
ed only  for  Car 
Owners'  use  on  Hand 
Pumps  or  Engine  Pumps 
on  car.  Screw  this  con- 
nection into  the  coupling 
that  is  now  on  hose  and 
leave  it  there  as  a  perman- 
ent part  of  your  hose  line. 
When  you  wish  to  fill  your 
tires  attach  same  to  valve. 
Air  pressure  in  tire  can  be 
ascertained  without  de- 
taching connection  from 
valve  by  placing  tire  gauge 
on  top. 

Price   each  65c. 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.     New  York    Chicago 
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WILDFIRE 

A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


CHAPTER  XV 

SLONE'S  heart  leaped  to  his  throat, 
and  its  beating  choked  his  utter- 
ances of  rapture  and  amaze  and  dread. 
But  rapture  dominated  the  other  emo- 
tions. He  could  scarcely  control  the 
impulse  to  run  to  meet  Lucy,  without 
a  single  cautious  thought. 

He  put  the  precious  letter  inside  his 
blouse,  where  it  seemed  to  warm  his 
breast.  He  buckled  on  his  gun-belt, 
and,  extinguishing  the  light,  he  hurried 
out. 

A  crescent  moon  had  just  tipped  the 
bluff.  The  village  lanes  and  cabins  and 
trees  lay  silver  in  the  moonlight.  A 
lonesome  coyote  barked  in  the  distance. 
All  else  was  still.  The  air  was  cool, 
sweet,  fragrant.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  glamour  of  light,  of  silence,  of  beauty 
over  the  desert. 

Slone  kept  under  the  dark  lee  of  the 
bluff  and  worked  around  so  that  he 
could  be  above  the  village,  where  there 
was  little  danger  of  meeting  anyone. 
Yet  presently  he  had  to  go  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  moon-blanched  lane. 
Swift  and  silent  as  an  Indian  he  went 
along,  keeping  in  the  shade  of  what 
trees  there  were,  until  he  came  to  the 
grove  of  cottonwoods.  The  grove  was 
a  black  mystery  lanced  by  silver  rays. 
He  slipped  in  among  the  trees,  halting 
every  few  steps  to  listen.  The  action, 
the  realization  had  helped  to  make  him 
cool,  to  steel  him,  though  never  before 
in  his  life  had  he  been  so  exalted.  The 
pursuit  and  capture  of  Wildfire,  at  one 
time  the  desire  of  his  heart,  were  as 
nothing  to  this.  Love  had  called  him — 
and  life — and  he  knew  death  hung  in 
the  balance.  If  Bostil  found  him  seek- 
ing Lucy  there  would  be  blood  spilled. 
Slone  quaked  at  the  thought,  for  the 
cold  and  ghastly  oppression  following 
the  death  he  had  meted  out  to  Sears 
came  to  him  at  times.  But  such 
thoughts  were  fleeting;  only  one 
thought  really  held  his  mind— and  the 
one  was  that  Lucy  loved  him,  had  sent 
strange,  wild,  passionate  words  to  him. 

He  found  the  narrow  path,  its  white 
crossed  by  slowly  moving  black  bars  of 
shadow,  and  stealthily  he  followed  this, 
keen  of  eye  and  ear,  stopping  at  every 
rustle.  He  well  knew  the  bench  Lucy 
had  mentioned.  It  was  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  grove,  under  big  trees 
near  the  spring.  Once  Slone  thought 
he  had  a  glimpse  of  white.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  moonlight.  He  slipped  on  and 
on,  and  when  beyond  the  branching 
paths  that  led  toward  the  house  he 
breathed  freer.  The  grove  appeared 
deserted.  At  last  he  crossed  the  run- 
way from  the  spring,  smelled  the  cool, 
wet  moss  and  watercress,  and  saw  the 
big  cottonwood,  looming  dark  above  the 
other  trees.  A  patch  of  moonlight 
brightened  a  little  glade  just  at  the 
edge  of  dense  shade  cast  by  the  cotton- 
wcod.  Here  the  bench  stood.  It  was 
empty! 

Slone's  rapture  vanished.  He  was 
suddenly  chilled.  She  was  not  there! 
She  might  have  been  intercepted.  He 
would  not  see  her.  The  disappointment, 
the  sudden  relaxation,  was  horrible. 
Then  a  white,  slender  shape  flashed 
from  beside  the  black  tree-trunk  and 
flew  toward  him.  It  was  noiseless,  like 
a  spectre,  and  swift  as  the  wind.  Was 
he  dreaming?  He  felt  so  strange. 
Then — the  white  shape  reached  him  and 
he  knew. 

Lucy  leaped  into  his  arms. 

"Lin!  Lin!  Oh,  I'm  so — so  glad  to  see 
you!"  she  whispered.  She  seemed 
breathless,  keen,  new  to  him,  not  in  the 
least  afraid  nor  shy.  Slone  could  only 
hold  her.  He  could  not  have  spoken, 
even  if  she  had  given  him  a  chance.  "I 
know  everything — what  they  accuse 
you  of— how  the  riders  treated  you — 
how  my  dad  struck  you.  Oh !  .  .  .  He's 
a  brute!  I  hate  him  for  that.  Why 
didn't  you  keep  out  of  his  way?  .... 
Van  saw  it  all.  Oh,  I  hate  him,  too! 
He  said  you  lay  still — where  you  fell! 
....  Dear   Lin,   that  blow   may  have 
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SYNOPSIS 

r  IN  SLONE.  a  wild-horse  hunter,  trails 
a  magnificent  wild,  red  stallion  — 
which  he  names  Wildfire  —  for  several 
months,  from  the  Utah  ranges  across  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  At  last, 
when  almost  starving, -he  ropes  the  horse, 
but  is   thrown    and   'hurt. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canon 
is  a  settlement  called  Bostil's  Ford. 
Bostil  is  a  rancher,  whose  affections  are 
divided  between  his  horses  and  his 
eighteen-year-old-daughter,  Lucy.  He  is 
very  jealous  of  Creech,  another  rancher, 
who  also  owns  some  splendid  horses. 
The  annual  races  are  to  take  place  in 
June,  and  Bostil  fears  that  his  favorite. 
Sage  King,  may  be  beaten  by  Creech's 
Blue  Roan.  Creech  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no  .pas- 
ture during  the  summer,  and  Bostil,  who 
owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accustomed 
to  bring  Creech's  horses  across  every 
spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat.  Joel,  Creech's  'half-witted  son, 
bears  a  grudge  against  Lucy,  on  account 
of  a  practical  joke  she  once  played  on 
him,  and  has  often  sworn  revenge. 
Cordis,  a  horse-thief,  has  also  threatened 
to  carry  her  off. 

One  day  Lucy,  riding  alone  in  the 
desert,  finds  Slone  lying  helpless  and 
renders  him  assistance.  The  next  day 
she  brings  him  food  and  clothes,  but,  at 
his  request,  says  nothing  about  him  at 
t'rv  Ford.  Wildfire  takes  a  fancy  to  Lucy 
and  Slone  agrees  to  let  her  ride  him  in 
the  races.  She  comes  in  secret  every  day 
to  train  Wildfire,  and  just  before  the 
race-day  Slone  declares  his  love  for  her. 
Bostil  cuts  the  boat  adrift.  The  next 
morning  the  river  is  in  flood,  and  CreeciVs 
horses  cannot  be  brought  across.  Joel  is 
cut  off  by  the  flood  on  the  village  side. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  people  at  the  Ford  and  buys  a  small 
-  house  near  the  village.  On  account  of 
his  refusal  to  sell  Wildfire  he  falls  out 
with  Bostil,  and  also  quarrels  violently 
with  Joel,  who  poisons  the  villagers' 
minds  against  him.  One  day  Bostil,  en- 
raged at  Slone's  pretensions  towards 
Lucy,  knocks  him  down.  Lucy  writes  to 
Slone,  telling  him  she  loves  him  and 
asking  him  to  meet  her. 

hurt  you  dreadfully — shamed  you  be- 
cause you  couldn't  strike  back  at  my 
dad— but  it  reached  me,  too.  Tt  hurt 
me.  It  woke  my  heart.  .  .  .  Where — 
where  did  he  hit  you?  Oh.  I've  seen 
him  hit  men!     His  terrible  fists'" 

"Lucy,  never  mind,"  whispered  Slone. 
"I'd  stood  to  be  shot  just  for  this." 

He  felt  her  hands  softly  on  his  face, 
feeling  around  tenderly  till  they  found 
the  swollen  bruise  on  mouth  and  chin. 

"Ah!  ...  He  struck  you.  And  I — 
I'll  kiss  you,"  she  whispered.  "If  kisses 
will  make  it  well— it'll  be  well!" 

She  seemed  strange,  wild,  passionate 
in  her  tenderness.  She  lifted  her  face 
and  kissed  him  softly  again  and  again 
and  again,  till  the  touch  that  had  been 
exquisitely  painful  to  his  bruised  lips 
became  rapture.  Then  she  leaned  back 
in  his  arms,  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
white-faced,  dark-eyed,  and  laughed  up 
in  his  face,  lovingly,  daringly,  as  if  she 
defied  the  world  to  change  what  she  had 
done.  "Lucy!  Lucy  ...  He  can  beat 
me — again!"  said  Slone,  low  and 
hoarsely.  . 

"If  you  love  me  you'll  keep  out  of  his 
way,"  replied  the  girl. 

"If  I  love  you?  .  .  My  God!  .  .  I've 
felt  my  heart  die  a  thousand  times  since 
that  mornin'  —  when  —  when  you  —  " 

"Lin,  I  didn't  know,"  she  interrupted, 
with  sweet,  grave  earnestness.  "I 
know  now!" 

And  Slone  could  not  but  know,  too, 
looking  at  her;  and  the  sweetness,  the 
eloquence,  the  noble  abandon  of  her 
pvowal  sounded  to  the  depths  of  him. 
His  dread,  his  resignation,  his  shame, 
all  sped  forever  in  the  deep,  full  breath 
of  relief  with  which  he  cast  off  that 
burden.  He  tasted  the  nectar  of  hap- 
piness, the  first  time  in  his  life.  He 
lifted   his   head — never,    he    knew,     to 


lower   it  again.     He  would  be  true  to 
what  she  had  made  him. 

"Come  in  the  shade,"  he  whispered, 
and  with  his  arm  round  ner  he  led  her 
to  the  great  tree-trunk.  "Is  it  safe  for 
you  here?    An'  how  long  can  you  stay?" 

"I  had  it  out  with  Dad — left  him 
licked  once  in  his  life,"  she  replied. 
"Then  I  went  to  my  room,  fastened  the 
door,  and  slipped  out  of  my  window.  I 
can  stay  out  as  long  as  I  want.  No  one 
will  know." 

Slone's  heart  throbbed.  She  was  his. 
The  clasp  of  her  hands  on  his,  the  gleam 
of  her  eyes,  the  white,  daring  flash  of 
her  face  in  the  shadow  of  the  moon — 
these  told  him  she  was  his.  How  it  had 
come  about  was  beyond  him,  but  he 
realized  the  truth.  What  a  girl!  This 
was  the  same  nerve  which  she  showed 
when  she  had  run  Wildfire  out  in  front 
of  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  uplands. 

"Tell    me,    then,"    he   began,    quietly, 
with  keen  gaze  rovin<r  undpr  the  trees 
and  eyes  strained  tight,  "tell  me  what' 
come  off." 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  queried,  in 
amaze. 

"Only  that  for  some  reason  I'm  done 
in  Bostil's  Ford.  It  can't  be  because  I 
punched  Joel  Creech.  I  felt  it  before 
1  met  Bcstil  at  the  store.  He  taunted 
me.  We  had  bitter  words.  He  told  be- 
fore all  of  them  how  the  outfit  I  wore 
you  gave  me.  An'  then  I  dared  him  to 
race  the  King.  My  horse  an'  my  life 
against  you!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  whispered,  softly. 
"It's  all  over  town.  .  .  Oh  Lin!  it  was 
a  grand  bet!  And  Bostil  four-flushed, 
as  the  riders  say.  For  days  a  race  be- 
tween Wildfire  and  the  King  had  been 
in  the  air.  There'll  never  be  peace  in 
Bostil's  Ford  again  till  that  race  is 
run." 

"But,  Lucy,  could  Bostil's  wantin' 
Wildfire  an'  hatin'  me  because  I  won't 
sell — could  that  ruin  me  here  at  the 
Ford?" 

"It  could.  But,  Lin,  there's  more.  Oh, 
I  hate  to  tell  you,"  she  whispered 
passionately.  "I  thought  you'd  know 
....  Joel  Creech  swore  you  cut  the 
ropes  on  the  ferry-boat  and  sent  it 
adrift." 

"The  loon!"  ejaculated  Slone,  and  he 
laughed  low  in  both  anger  and  ridicule. 
"Lucy,  that's  only  a  fool's  talk." 

"He's  crazy.  Oh,  if  I  ever  get  him  in 
front  of  me  again  when  I'm  on  Sarch — 
I'll— I'll.  ..."  She  ended  with  a 
little  gasp  and  leaned  a  moment  against 
Slone.  He  felt  her  heart  beat — felt  the 
strong  clasp  of  her  hands.  She  was  in- 
deed Bostil's  flesh  and  blood,  and  there 
was  that  in  her  dangerous  to  arouse. 

"Lin,  the  folks  here  are  queer,"  she 
resumed,  more  calmly.  "For  long  years 
Dad  has  ruled  them.  They  see  with  his 
eyes  and  talk  with  his  voice.  Joel 
Creech  swore  you  cut  those  cables. 
Swore  he  trailed  you.  Brackton  believ- 
ed him.  Van  believed  him.  They  told 
my  father.  And  he — my  dad — God  for- 
give'him!  he  jumped  at  that.  The  vil- 
lage as  one  person  now  believes  you  sent 
the  boat  adrift  so  Creech's  horses  could 
not  cross  and  you  could  win  the  race." 

"Lucy,  if  it  wasn't  so — so  funny  I'd 
be  mad  as — as — "  burst  out  Slone. 

"It  isn't  funny.     It's  terrible 

I    know    who    cut    those    cables.  .  .  . 
Holley  knows  .  .  .  Dad  knows — an',  oh, 
Lin — I — I  hate — I  hate  my  own  father!" 

"My  God!"  gasped  Slone,  as  the  full 
signification  burst  upon  him.  Then  his 
next  thought  was  for  Lucy.  "Listen 
dear — you  mustn't  say  that,"  he  en- 
treated. "He's  your  father.  He's  a 
good  man  every  way  except  when  he's 
after  horses.  Then  he's  half  horse.  I 
understand  him.  I  feel  sorry  for  him 
....  An'  if  he's  throwed  the  blame  on 
me,  all  right.  I'll  stand  it.  What  do  I 
care?  I  was  queered,  anyhow,  because 
I  wouldn't  part  with  my  horse.  It  can't 
matter  so  much  if  people  think  I  did 
that  just  to  help  win  a  race.  But  if 
they  knew  your — your  father  did  it,  an' 
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it  Creech's  horses  starve,  why  it'd  be  a 
disgrace  for  him — an  you." 

"Lin  Slone — you'll  accept  the  blame!" 
she  whispered,  with  wide,  dark  eyes  on 
him,  hands  at  his  shoulders. 

"Sure  I  will,"  replied  Slone.  "I  can't 
be  any  worse  off." 

"You're  better  than  all  of  them — my 
rider!"  she  cried,  full-voiced  and  tremu- 
lous. "Lin,  you  make  me  love  you  so — 
it — it  hurts!"  And  she  seemed  about  to 
fling  herself  into  his  arms  again.  There 
was  a  strangeness  about  her — a  glory. 
"But  you'll  not  take  the  shame  of  that 
act.  For  I  won't  let  you.  I'll  tell  my 
father  I  was  with  you  when  the  boat 
was  cut  loose.     He'll  believe  me." 

"Yes,  an'  he'll  kill  me!"  groaned 
Slone.  "Good  Lord!  Lucy,  don't  do 
that!" 

"I  will!  An'  he'll  not  kill  you.  Lin, 
Dad  took  a  great  fancy  to  you.  I  know 
that.  He  thinks  he  hates  you.  But  in 
his  heart  he  doesn't.  If  he  got  hold  of 
Wildfire — why,  he'd  never  be  able  to  do 
enough  for  you.  He  never  could  make  it 
up.  What  do  you  think?  I  told  him 
you  hugged  and  .kissed  me  shamefully 
that  day." 

"Oh,  Lucy!  you  didn't?"  implored 
Slone. 

"I  sure  did.  And  what  do  you  think? 
He  said  he  once  did  the  same  to  my 
mother!  .  .  .  No,  Lin,  Dad'd  never  kill 
you  for  anything  except  a  fury  about 
horses.  All  the  fights  he  ever  had  were 
over  horse  deals.  The  two  men — he — 
he — "  Lucy  faltered  and  her  shudder 
was  illuminating  to  Slone.  "Both  of 
them — fights  over  horse  trades!" 

"Lucy,  if  I'm  ever  unlucky  enough  to 
meet  Bostil  again  I'll  be  deaf  an'  dumb. 
An'  now  you  promise  me  you  won't  tell 
him  you  were  with  me  that  night." 

"Lin,  if  the  occasion  comes,  I  will — I 
couldn't  help  it,"  replied  Lucy. 

"Then  fight  shy  of  the  occasion,"  he 
rejoined,  earnestly.  "For  that  would 
be  the  end  of  Lin  Slone!" 

"Then — what  on  earth  can — we  do?" 
Lucy  said,  with  sudden  break  of  spirit. 

"I  think  we  must  wait.  You  wrote  in 
your  letter  you'd  stick  to  me — you'd — " 
He  could  not  get  the  words  out,  the 
thought  so  overcame  him. 

"If  it  comes  to  a  finish,  I'll  go  with 
you,"  Lucy  returned,  with  passion  rising 
again. 

"Oh!  to  ride  off  with  #ou,  Lucy— to 
have  you  all  to  myself — I  daren't  think 
of  it.     But  that's  only  selfish." 

"Maybe  it's  not  so  selfish  as  you  be- 
lieve. If  you  left  the  Ford — now — it'd 
break  my  heart.    I'd  never  get  over  it." 

"Lucy!     You  love  me — that  well?" 

Then  their  lips  met  again  and  their 
hands  locked,  and  they  stood  silent, 
straining  toward  each  other.  He  held 
the  slight  form,  so  pliant,  so  respon- 
sive, so  alive,  close  to  him,  and  her  face 
lay  hidden  on  his  breast;  and  he  looked 
out  over  her  head  into  the  quivering 
moonlit  shadows.  The  night  was  as  still 
as  one  away  on  the  desert  far  from  the 
abode  of  men.  It  was  more  beautiful 
than  any  dream  of  a  night  in  which  he 
had  wandered  far  into  strange  lands 
where  wild  horses  were  and  forests  lay 
biack  under  moon-silvered  peaks. 

"We'll  run — then — if  it  comes  to  a 
finish,"  said  Slone,  huskily.  "But  I'll 
wait.  I'll  stick  it  out  here.  I'll  take 
what  comes.  So — maybe  I'll  not  dis- 
grace you  more." 

"I  told  Van  I — I  gloried  in  being 
hugged  by  you  that  day,"  she  replied, 
and  her  little  defiant  laugh  told  what 
she  thought  of  the  alleged  disgrace. 

"You  torment  him,"  remonstrated 
Slone.  "You  set  him  against  us.  It 
would  be  better  to  keep  still." 

"But  my  blood  is  up!"  she  said,  and 
she  pounded  his  shoulder  with  her  fist. 
"I'l  fight— I'll  fight!  ....  I  couldn't 
avoid  Van.  It  was  Holley  who  told  me 
Van  was  threatening  you.  And  when 
I  met  Van  he  told  me  how  everybody 
said  you  insulted  me — had  been  worse 
than  a  drunken  rider — and  that  he'd  beat 
you  half  to  death.  So  I  told  Van  Joel 
Creech  might  have  seen  us — I  didn't 
doubt  that — but  he  didn't  see  that  I 
liked  being  hugged." 

"What  did  Van  say  then?"  asked 
Slone,  all  aglow  with  his  wonderful  joy. 

"He   wilted.      He   slunk   away 

And  so  I'll  tell  them  all." 

"But,"  Lucy,  you've  always  been  so — 
so  truthful." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 


"Well,  to  say  you  liked  being  hugged 
that  day  was — was  a  story,  wasn't  it?" 

"That  was  what  made  me  so  furious," 
she  admitted,  shyly.  "I  was  surprised 
when  you  grabbed  me  off  Wildfire.  And 
my  heart  beat — beat  so  when  you  hug- 
ged me.  And  when  you  kissed  me  I — I 
was  petrified,  I  knew  I  liked  it  then- — 
and  I  was  furious  with  myself." 

Slone  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  of 
utter  enchantment.  "You'll  take  back 
Wildfire?" 

"Oh,  Lin — don't — ask — me,"  she  im- 
plored. 

"Take  him  back — an  me  with  him." 

"Then  I  will.  But  no  one  must  know 
that  yet." 

They  drew  apart  then. 

"An'  now  you  must  go,"  said  Slone, 
reluctantly.  "Listen.  I  forget  to  warn 
you  about  Joel  Creech.  Don't  ever  let 
him  near  you.  He's  crazy  an'  he  means 
evil." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Lin!  I'll  watch.  But 
I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 

"He's  strong,  Lucy.     I  saw  him  lift 

bags  that  were  hefty  for  me 

Lucy,  do  you  ride  these  days?" 

"Every  day.  If  I  couldn't  ride  I  could- 
n't live." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Slone,  nervously. 
"There's  Creech  an'  Cordts — both  have 
threatened  you." 

"I'm  afraid  of  Cordts,"  replied  Lucy, 
with  a  shiver.  "You  should  have  seen 
him  look  at  me  race-day.  It  made  me 
hot  with  anger,  yet  weak,  too,  somehow. 
But  Dad  says  I'm  never  in  any  danger  if 
I  watch  out.  And  I  do.  Who  could 
catch  me  on  Sarch?" 

"Any  horse  can  be  tripped  in  the 
sage.  You  told  me  how  Joel  tried  to 
rope  Sage  King.  Did  you  ever  tell  your 
Dad  that?" 

"I  forgot.  But  then  I'm  glad  I  didn't. 
Dad  would  shoot  for  that,  quicker  than 
if  Joel  tried  to  rope  him.  .  .  .  Don't 
worry,  Lin,  I  always  pack  a  gun." 

"But  can  you  use  it?"  - 

Lucy  laughed.  "Do  you  think  I  can 
only  ride?" 

Slone  remembered  that  Holley  had 
said  he  had  taught  Lucy  how  to  shoot 
as  well  as  ride.  "You'll  be  watchful — 
careful,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

"Oh,  Lin,  you  need  to  be  that  more 
than  I.  .  .  .  What  will  you  do?" 

"I'll  stay  up  at  the  little  cabin  I 
thought  I  owned  till  to-day." 

"Didn't  you  buy  it?"  asked  Lucy, 
quickly. 

"I  thought  I  did.  But.  .  .  .  never 
mind.  Maybe  I  won't  get  put  out  just 
yet.     An'  when  will  I  see  you  again?" 

"Here,  every  night.  Wait  till  I 
come,"  she  replied.     "Good  night,  Lin." 

"I'll — wait!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice.  "Oh,  my  luck!  .  .  . 
I'll  wait,  Lucy,  every  day — hopin'  an' 
prayin'  that  this  trouble  will  lighten. 
An'  I'll  wait  at  night — for  you!" 

He  kissed  her  good-bye  and  watched 
the  slight  form  glide  away,  flit  to  and 
fro,  white  in  the  dark  patches,  grow  in- 
distinct and  vanish.  He  was  left  alone 
in  the  silent  grove. 

Slone  stole  back  to  the  cabin  and  lay 
sleepless  and  tranced,  watching  the 
stars,  till  late  that  night. 

All  the  next  day  he  did  scarcely  any- 
thing but  watch  and  look  after  has 
horses  and  watch  and  drag  the  hours 
out  and  dream  despite  his  dread.  But 
no  one  visited  him.  The  cabin  was  left 
to  him  that  day. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day,  with  great 
thunderhead,  black  and  creamy  white 
clouds  rolling  down  from  the  canon 
country.  No  rain  had  fallen  at  the 
Ford,  though  storms  near  by  had  cooled 
the  air.  At  sunset  Slone  saw  a  rain- 
bow bending  down,  ruddy  and  gold,  con- 
necting the  purple  of  cloud  with  the 
purple  of  horizon. 

Out  beyond  the  valley  the  clouds 
were  broken,  showing  rifts  of  blue,  and 
they  rolled  low,  burying  the  heads  of 
the  monuments,  creating  a  wild  and 
strange  spectacle.  Twilight  followed, 
and  appeared  to  rise  to  meet  the  dark- 
ening clouds.  And  at  last  the  gold  on 
the  shafts  faded;  the  monuments  faded; 
and  the  valley  grew  dark. 

Slone  took  advantage  of  the  hour  be- 
fore moonrise  to  steal  down  into  the 
grove,  there  to  wait  for  Lucy.  She 
came  so  quickly  he  scarcely  felt  that  he 
waited  at  all;  and  then  the  time  spent 
with  her,  sweet,  fleeting,  precious,  left 
him  stronger  to  wait  for  her  again,  to 
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hold  himself  in,  to  cease  his  brooding, 
to  learn  faith  in  something  deeper  than 
he  could  fathom. 

The  next  day  he  tried  to  work,  but 
found  idle  waiting  made  the  time  fly- 
swifter  because  in  it  he  could  dream. 
In  the  dark  of  the  rustling  cottonwoods 
he  met  Lucy,  as  eager  to  see  him  as  he 
was  to  see  her,  tender,  loving,  remorse- 
ful— a  hundred  sweet  and  bewildering 
things  all  so  new,  so  unbelievable  to 
Slone. 

That  night  he  learned  that  Bostil  had 
started  for  Durango  with  some  of  his 
riders.  This  trip  surprised  Slone  and 
relieved  him  likewise,  for  Durango  was 
over  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  a 
journey  there  even  for  the  hard  riders 
was  a  matter  of  days. 

"He  left  no  orders  for  me,"  Lucy 
said,  "except  to  behave  myself.  ...  Is 
this  behaviour?"  she  whispered,  and 
nestled  close  to  Slone,  audacious,  tor- 
menting as  she  had  been  before  this 
dark  cloud  of  trouble.  "But  he  left 
orders  for  Holley  to  ride  with  me  and 
look  after  me.  Isn't  that  funny?  Poor 
old  Holley!  He  hates  to  doublecross 
Dad,  he  says." 


"I'm  glad  Hollev's  to  look  after  you," 
replied  Slone.  "Yesterday  I  saw  you 
tearin'  down  into  the  sage  on  Sarch.  I 
wondered  what  you'd  do,  Lucy,  if  Cordts 
or  that  loon  Creech  should  get  hold  of 
you?" 

"I'd  fight!" 

"But,  child,  that's  nonsense.  You 
couldn't  fight  either  of  them." 

"Couldn't  I9  Well,  1  jusc  could.  I'd 
--I'd  shoot  Cordts.  And  I'd  whip  Joel 
Creech  with  my  quirt.  And  if  lie  kept 
after  me  I'd  let  Sarch  run  him  down. 
Sarch  hates  him." 

"You're  a  brave  sweetheart,"  mused 
Slone.  "Suppose  you  were  caught  an' 
couldn't  get  away.  Would  yo"  have 
a  trail  somehow?" 

"T  sure  would." 

"Lucy,  I'm  a  wild-horse  hunter,"  he 
went  on,  thoughtfully,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself.  "I  never  failed  on  a  trail. 
I  could  track  you  over  bare  rock." 

"Lin,  I'll  leave  a  trail,  so  never 
fear,"  she  replied.  "But  don't  borrow 
trouble.  You're  always  afraid  for  me. 
Look  at  the  bright  side.  Dad  seems  to 
have  forgotten  you.  Maybe  it  all  isn'*- 
so  bad  as  we  thought.     Oh,  I  hope  so! 
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Be  A  MARATHON 

—  because  it  is  the  last  word 
in  "a  perfect  range" 
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How   is   my  hoise,   Wildfire?      I 

want  to  ride  him  again.     I  can  hardly 
keep  from  going  after  him." 

And  so  they  vihispered  while  the 
moments  swiftly  passed. 

It  was  early  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  that  Slone,  hearing  the  clip- 
clop  of  unshod  ponies,  went  outside  to 
look.  One  part  of  the  lane  he  could  see 
plainly,  and  into  it  stalked  Joel  Creech, 
leading  the  leanest  and  gauntest  ponies 
Slone  had  ever  seen.  A  man  as  lean 
and  gaunt  as  the  ponies  stalked  behind. 
The  sight  shocked  Slone.  Joel  Creech 
and  his  father!  Slone  had  no  proof, 
because  he  had  never  seen  the  elder 
Creech,  yet  strangely  he  felt  convinced 
of  it.  And  grim  ideas  began  to  flash 
into  his  mind.  Creech  would  hear  who 
was  accused  of  cutting  the  boat  adrift. 
What  would  he  say?  If  he  believed,  as 
all  the  villagers  believed,  then  Bostil's 
Ford  would  become  an  unhealthy  place 
for  Lin  Slone.  Where  were  the  great 
race-horses — Blue  Roan  and  Peg — and 
the  other  thoroughbreds?  A  pang  shot 
through  Slone. 

"Oh,  not  lost — not  starved!"  he  mut- 
tered.    "That  would  be  hell!" 

Yet  he  believed  just  this  had  hap- 
pened. How  strange  he  had  never  con- 
sidered such  an  event  as  the  return  of 
Creech ! 

"I'd  better  look  him  up  before  he 
looks  me,"  said   Slone. 

It  took  but  an  instant  to  strap  on  his 
belt  and  gun.  Then  Slone  strode  down 
his  path,  out  into  the  lane  toward  Brack- 
ton's.  Whatever  before  boded  ill  to 
Slone  had  been  nothing  to  what  men- 
aced him  now.  He  would  have  a  man 
to  face — a  man  whom  repute  called  just, 
but  stern. 

Before  Slone  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  store  he  saw  riders  come  out  to  meet 
the  Creech  party.  It  so  happened  there 
were  more  riders  than  usually  fre- 
quented Brackton's  at  that  hour.  The 
old  storekeeper  came  stumbling  out  and 
raised  his  hands.  The  riders  could  be 
heard,  loud-voiced  and  excited.  Slone 
drew  nearer,  and  the  nearer  he  got  the 
swifter  he  strode.  Instinct  told  him 
that  he  was  making  the  right  move. 
He  would  face  this  man  whom  he  was 
accused  of  ruining.  The  poor  mustangs 
hung  their  heads  dejectedly. 

"Bags  of  bones,"  some  rider  loudly 
said. 

And  then  Slone  drew  close  to  the  ex- 
cited group.  Brackton  held  the  centre; 
he  was  gesticulating;  his  thin  voice  rose 
piercingly. 

"Creech!  Whar's  Peg  an'  the  Roan? 
Gawd  Almighty,  man!  You  aint  mean- 
in'  them  cayuses  thar  are  all  you've  got 
left  of  thet  grand  bunch  of  hosses?" 

There  was  scarcely  a  sound.  All  the 
riders  were  still.  Slone  fastened  his 
eyes  on  Creech.  He  saw  a  gaunt,  hag- 
gard face  almost  black  with  dust — worn 
and  sad — with  big  eyes  of  terrible 
gloom.  He  saw  an  unkempt,  ragged 
form  that  had  been  wet  and  muddy,  and 
was  now  dust-caked. 

Creech  stood  silent  in  a  dignity  of 
despair  that  wrung  Slone's  heart.  His 
silence  was  an  answer.  It  was  Joel 
Creech  who  broke  the  suspense. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you-all  what'd  happen?" 
he  shrilled.  "Parched  an'  starved!" 
"Aw  no!"  chorused  the  riders. 
Brackton  shook  all  over.  Tears  dim- 
med his  eyes —  tears  that  he  had  no 
shame  for.  "So  help  me  Gawd — I'm 
sorry!"  was  his  broken  exclamation. 

Slone  had  forgotten  himself  and  pos- 
sible revelation  concerning  him.  But 
when  Holley  appeared  close  to  him,  with 
a  significant  warning  look,  Slone  grew 
keen  once  more  on  his  own  account.  He 
felt  a  hot  flame  inside  him — a  deep  and 
burning  anger  at  the  man  who  might 
have  saved  Creech's  horses.  And  he, 
like  Brackton,  felt  sorrow  for  Creech 
and  a  rider's  sense  of  loss,  of  pain. 
These  horses  —  these  dumb  brutes 
— faithful  and  sometimes  devoted,  had 
to  suffer  an  agonizing  death  because  of 
the  selfishness  of  men. 

"I  reckon  we'd  all  like  to  hear  what 
come  off,  Creech,  if  you  don't  feel  too 
bad  to  tell  us,"  said  Brackton. 
"Gimme  a  drink,"  replied  Creech. 
"Wal,  d — n  my  old  head!"  exclaimed 
Brackton.  "I'm  gittin'  old.  Come  on 
in.  All  of  you!  We're  glad  to  see 
Creech  home." 

The  riders  filed  in  after  Brackton  and 


the  Creeches.  Holley  stayed  close  be- 
side Slone,  both  of  them  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"I  heerd  the  flood  comin'  thet  night," 
said  Creech  to  his  silent  and  tense-faced 
listeners.  "I  heerd  it  miles  up  the 
canon.  'Peared  a  bigger  roar  than  any 
flood  before.  As  it  happened,  I  was 
alone,  an'  it  took  time  to  git  the  hosses 
up.  If  there'd  been  an  Indian  with  me 
—or  even  Joel — mebbe — "  His  voice 
quavered  slightly,  broke,  and  then  he 
resumed.  "Even  when  I  got  the  hosses 
over  to  the  landin'  it  wasn't  too  late — 
if  only  some  one  had  heerd  me  an'  come 
down.  I  yelled  an'  shot.  Nobody  heerd. 
The  river  was  risin'  fast.  An'  thet  roar 
had  begun  to  make  miy  hair  raise.  It 
seemed  like  years  the  time  I  waited 
there.  Then  the  flood  came  down — 
black  an'  windy  an'  awful.  I  had  hell 
gittin'  the  hosses  back. 

"Next  mornin'  two  Piutes  come  down. 
They  had  lost  mustangs  up  on  the  rocks. 
All  the  feed  on  my  place  was  gone. 
There  wasn't  nothin'  to  do  but  try  to 
git  out.  The  Piutes  said  there  wasn't 
no  chance  north — no  water — no  grass 
— an'  so  I  decided  to  go  south,  if  we 
could  climb  over  thet  last  slide.  Peg 
broke  her  leg  there,  an' — I — I  had  to 
shoot  her.  But  we  climbed  out  with  the 
rest  of  the  bunch.  I  left  it  then  to  the 
Piutes.  We  traveled  five  days  west  to 
head  the  canons.  No  grass  an'  only  a 
little  water,  salt  at  thet.  Blue  Roan 
was  game  if  ever  I  seen  a  game  hoss. 
Then  the  Piutes  took  to  workin'  in  an' 
out  an'  around,  not  to  git  out,  but  to  find 
a  little  grazin'.  I  never  knowed  the 
earth  was  so  barren.  One  by  one  them 
hosses  went  down.  .  .  An'  at  last,  I 
couldn't — I  couldn't  see  Blue  Roan 
starvin' — dyin'  right  before  my  eyes — 
an'  I  shot  him,  too.  .  .  .  An'  what  hurts 
me  most  now  is  thet  I  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  kill  him  fust  off." 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  Creech's 
narrative. 

"Them  Piutes  will  git  paid  if  ever  I 
can  pay  them.     I'd  parched  myself  but 

for  them We  circled  an'  crossed 

them  red  cliffs  an'  then  the  strip  of  red 
sand,  an'  worked  down  into  the  canon. 
Under  the  wall  was  a  long  stretch  of 
beach — sandy — an'  at  the  head  of  this 
we  found  Bostil's  boat." 

"Wal,  !"  burst  out  the  profane 

Brackton.  "Bostil's  boat!  ....  Say, 
aint  Joel  told  you  yet  about  thet  boat?" 
"No,  Joel  aint  said  a  word  about  the 
boat,"  replied  Creech.  "What  about 
it?" 

"It  was  cut  loose  just  before  the 
flood." 

Manifestly  Brackton  expected  this  to 
be  staggering  to  Creech.  But  he  did 
not  even  show  surprise. 

"There's  a  rider  here  named  Slone — 
a  wild-hoss  wrangler,"  went  on  Brack- 
ton,  "an'  Joel  swears  this  Slone  cut  the 
boat  loose  so's  he'd  have  a  better  chance 
to  win  the  race.  Joel  swears  he  tracked 
this  feller  Slone." 

For   Slone   the   moment  was  fraught 
with    many   emotions,    but    not   one    of 
them  was   fear.     He   did   not  need   the 
sudden      force      of      Holley's      strong 
hand,     pushing    him    forward.       Slone 
broke  into  the  group  and  faced  Creech. 
"It's  not  true.     I  never  cut  that  boat 
loose,"  he  declared,  ringingly. 
"Who're  you?"  queried   Creech. 
"My   name's    Slone.      I    rode    in   here 
with  a  wild  horse,  an'  he  won  a  race. 
Then  I  was  blamed  for  this  trick." 

Creech's  steady,  gloomy  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  Slone  through.  They  were  ter- 
rible eyes  to  look  into,  yet  they  held  no 
menace  for  him.  "An'  Joel  accused 
you?" 

"So  they  say.  I  fought  with  him — 
struck  him  for  an  insult  to  a  girl." 

"Come  round  hyar,  Joel,"  called 
Creech,  sternly.  His  big,  scaly,  black 
hand  closed  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  Joel 
cringed  under  it.  "Son,  you've  lied. 
What    for?" 

Joel  showed  abject  fear  of  his  father. 
"He's   gone   on    Lucy — an'    I    seen   him 
with  her,"  muttered  the  boy. 
"An'  you  lied  to  hurt  Slone?" 
Joel  would  not  reply  to  this  in  speech, 
though    that    was    scarcely    needed    to 
show  he  had  lied.     He  seemed  to  have 
no    sense    of   guilt.      Creech    eyed    him 
pityingly  and  then  pushed  him  back. 
To  be  continued 
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School  Dental  Clinic 

By  Katharine  F.  McIntosh 

Home    Demonstrator    for    Peel    County. 

M ALTON  is  somewhat  over  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  dentist.  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools  had  shown  how 
necessary  it  was  that  something  be  done. 
In  May  we  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Institute  and  laid  the  plan  for 
a  School  Dental  Clinic  before  them. 
This  Branch  has  members  in  four  school 
sections.  A  committee  of  two  women 
from  each  section  was  appointed  to  visit 
all  parents  and  tell  them  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  all  pupils  to  have 
their  teeth  attended  to  during  week  of 
July  7th.  •  ., 

Favorable  reports  were  sent  in  by  all 
on  the  committee.  Members  talked 
about  it  and  announcements  were  made 
at  all  public  functions  and  community 
gatherings  in  the  district.  Interest  was 
aroused  and  even  the  children  began  to 
look  forward  to  it.  Articles  in  local 
papers  referred  to  the  Dental  Clinic. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Dr. 
F  J.'  Conboy,  Superintendent  Dental 
Inspection,  to  have  a  C.  A.  M.  C.  equip- 
ment supplied  from  Military  Head- 
quarters. No  dentist  could  be  secured 
in  Toronto  so  we  called  on  Dr.  J.  L. 
Mackle,  a  young  dentist  just  beginning 
practice  here.  Dr.  Mackle  offered  his 
services  free  of  charge  for  July  8th  and 
9th— longer  if  necessary,  and  all  credit 
is  due  his  interest  and  painstaking 
work.  The  Institutes'  Department  sent 
a  nurse  who  helped  very  materially  and 
saved  a  great  deal  of  the  dentist's  time 
by  sterilizing  instruments,  etc. 

The  first  day  was  for  the  three  coun- 
try schools,  the  second  for  the  village 
children.  During  the  two  days  we  had 
forty-five  patients.  There  were  fifty- 
four  extractions,  twenty-eight  tempor- 
ary and  seventeen  permanent  fillings. 
Tooth  brushes  especially  made  for  chil- 
dren were  sold  at  wholesale  price.  Only 
two  children  were  found  whose  teeth  did 
not  require  treatment  other  than  clean- 
ing by  the  dentist. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  as  to  when 
the  next  Clinic  would  be  held  and  we 
are  even  more  convinced  than  before  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  further 
work.  As  must  be  the  cas^  in  other 
sections  there  were  some  children  who 
required  more  dental  work  than  could 
be  undertaken  in  a  two-day  clinic.  One 
lad  had  sixteen  cavities>  his  brother 
thirteen,  in  temporary  teeth.  One  girl 
had  seven  cavities  in  permanent  teeth  so 
large  that  an  hour-and-a-half's  work 
would  be  required  for  each.  These  cases 
could  not  be  touched.  Traveling  School 
Dental  Clinics  seem  to  be  the  plainest 
solution  at  the  present  time. 


GOOD  DAIRY  ADVERTISES 

The  Fraser  Valley  Dairies,  Limited., 
the  retail  branch  of  the  organized  milk 
producers,  continues  its  good  advertis- 
ing work.  A  recent  outstanding  adver- 
tisement, three  columns  wide,  in  a  Van- 
couver daily,  is  given  over  to  ice  cream. 
The  advertisement  is  illustrated  with 
various  forms  in  which  ice  cream  is  sold 
— the  cone,  the  brick,  the  dish,  the  soda, 
etc.  Here  is  the  body  of  the  "ad.,"  which 
well  could  be  copied  by  other  Canadian 
milk  producers: — 

'The  most  widely  quoted  medical 
writer  says — 

"Provided  its  pedigree  is  known, 
ice  cream  is  not  an  amusement,  but 
a  serious  food! 

"He  has  in  one  sentence  summed 
up  what  we  have  always  known.  It 
is  a  serious  food  and  at  the  same 
time  it's  a  delightful  food,  a  nour- 
ishing food  and  a  sweet,  wholesome 
food.  You  don't  have  to  be  tempt- 
ed into  eating  it.  Right  now  you 
feel  that  you  could  enjoy  a  dish  of 
it     immensely.       Everybody     does. 

And  if  it  is 

FRASER  VALLEY  ICE  CREAM 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  its 
pedigree." 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  such  advertise- 
ments are  mighty  encouraging.  Adver- 
tising has  been  a  miracle  worker  in 
many  lines  of  business.  Applied  to 
agricultural  enterprises,  it  can  accom- 
-lish  just  exactly  as  much. 
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Good  Looks  and  Long  Wear 
Knitted  into  Stockings 

Fine  appearance  and  durability  are  knitted  right  into 
Buster  Brown  Stockings.  Our  employees  have  had  years 
of  special  training  in  knitting  Buster  Brown  hosiery. 

We  use  extra-long  yarn.  We  spin  it  ourselves  to  be  sure  it's 
right.  We  designed  these  stockings  with  a  two-ply  leg  and  three- 
ply  heel  and  toe  — to  stand  the  hard  usage  of  the  average  boy. 

Because  we  do  all  these  things,  Buster  Brown  Stockings  are 
harder  wearing.  They  make  fewer  trips  to  the  mending  basket. 
They  cost  less  in  the  end. 

Special  attention  is  given  their  appearance, 
too.  They  are  exceptionally  well-made  and 
well-fitting.  Try  your  boy  with  a  pair  and  get 
his  opinion. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Buster  Brown"  durable 
hosiery.    Sold  everywhere. 


Buster  Brown's 
Sister's  Stocking 

Buster  Brown's  Sister's  Stock- 
ing for  the  girls  is  a  splendid 
looking  stocking  at  a  moderate 
price.  A  two-thread  English 
mercerized  lisle  stocking,  that 
is  shaped  to  fit  and  wears  very 
well  indeed. 

Colors — Black,  Leather  Shade 
Tan,  Pink,  Blue  and  White. 


The  Chipman-Holton  Knitting  Co.,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Mills  also  at  Welland 
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Make  Vour  Bike  a 

Motorcycle 


Shaw  Attachment  Fits  Any  Bicycle 

I  Makes  your  old  bike  a  dependable,  easy-run- 
l  tfug,  light  weight  power  machine.  Compact, 
i  Ba»v  to  attach.  HaBpecioitoolsorknowlegeneces- 

- to     Thousands  in  use  in 

B.  Wonderful  hill  climber, 
r prices,  terms,  etc.,  also 
about    Shaw   Motor- 
bicycle,    a     completely 
equipped  power 
hike  at  a  big 
saving. 
SHAW 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.    1S7 

Calesburg, 
Kans.,  U.S.A. 


Settle  in 

NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 

Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  per  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call.     How  about  you? 

For  full   information  as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

G.  H.  FERGUSON  Parliament  Buildings 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

OR     CREDIT 

n-u  wmUt 

W«    trust   tor    b*neat    person 

Write  lor  cateUfn*  lo-W.y 
Jacob*    Bro«.    E£££, 

D*pt.  B 
It  Toronto  Arcaa*.  TORONTO 


Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 

SEMI-MONTHLY 


Five  Cents  a  Word — Per  Insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


4QA-ACRE  EQUIPPED  FARM— INCOME 
last  year  over  $5,000;  nearly  new  12- 
room  house,  baths,  hot,  cold  water,  gas 
lighted ;  cement-floor  main  barn,  big  second 
barn,  litter  and  feed  carriers,  garage,  store- 
houses, all  good ;  smooth  machine-worked 
fields,  wire-fenced  pasture,  much  wood,  tim- 
ber, fruit ;  on  main  road,  convenient  town  ; 
aged  owner ;  for  quick  sale  includes  10 
cows,  long  list  farm  implements,  etc.,  at 
low  price  $8,000,  easy  terms.  Details  this 
money-maker  page  41  Catalog  Bargains  19 
States ;  copy  free. 

STROUT   FARM    AGENCY, 

752H,   Ellicott   Square   Bldg.,   Buffalo. 


YORKSHIRE    PIGS    FOR    SALE 

A    FEW  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,  SIX  WEEKS 
old,  for  sale.     Good  strain  and  pedigree 
given.      E.    L.   Chapman,    Whitby,    Ont. 

R.M.D. 


LJJMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (Nov.  15,  19) 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE 

TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed'  to  your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write  the 

TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPARTMENT, 
Address   Farmers'   Magazine 


EARN    AN   EXTRA   $5 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you.  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  will  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewal 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,   153   University  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

Y^U  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full,  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,    Limited.   Toronto. 


The  Beautiful  Moment 

Continued  from  page  12 


where  they  hold  the  picnics.     A  fellow 

could  see  the  thunder-shower  coming  up 
as  the  painted  canvas  unwound  off  one 
roller  and  wound  up  on  the  other — what 

is  called  a  "moving  picture,"  I  believe — 
and  a  fellow  could  see  the  lightning 
flash  from  behind  through  the  clear 
place  in  the  canvas;  he  could  see  it  pass 
over,  and  the  red  and  yellow  he  knew 
to  be  "Sunset  at  Sea,"  and  the  bright 
spot  that  came  up  where  the  sun  had  set 
he  knew  must  be  "Moonrise  on  the 
Waters."     So  far,  so  good. 

But  just  as  soon  as  it  started  in  with 
Damascus  and  "the  street  which  is  call- 
ed Straight,"  and  from  that  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home  and  saved  his 

quarter  for  all  the  good  he  got  out  of 
it.  Nip  his  eyelids  as  tightly  together 
as  he  might,  squint  through  his  shut 
fist — no  go!  It  was  all  a  mixed-up 
muddle  of  color. 

After  that  he  vowed  he'd  wear  specs 
and  see  something!  Oh,  well,  let  'em! 
If  they  said  he  was  just  trying  to  act 
smart,  and  wear  specs  to  put  on  style, 
why,  let  'em !  He  wasn't  going'  to  miss 
half  his  life  just  on  their  account.  And 
if  he  had  to  take  his  glasses  off  to  read 

fine  print,  and  somebody'd  wink  at  the 
other  fellow,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Watch 
me  expose  this  humbug,"  and  would 
ask:  "What  do  you  wear  glasses  for 
anyhow?  I  thought  people  put  'em  on, 
not  off,  when  they  wanted  to  read  fine 

print."  Then  he'd  say,  as  bold  as 
brass:    "What  do  I  wear  'em  for?    Oh, 

just  for  the  looks."  And  that'd  be  no 
lie,  either. 

WELL,  it  meant  a  row  in  the  family 
lo  get  'em.  Not  just  a  short  row, 
all  over  in  a  few  minutes;  it  lasted 
months.  And,  at  that,  the  boy  would 
not  have  won  out  if  old  Dame  Nature 
hadn't  helped.  You  can  fool  with  her 
just  so  long.  If  folks  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  headaches  from  eye-strain, 
if  that  doesn't  fetch  'em,  she'll  try  what 
granulated  eyelids  can  do.  No?  She 
will  put  a  nice,  conspicuous  red  lump 
on  the  eyeball  where  you  can't  miss  it. 
Then  it's:  "You  go  see  the  doctor  right 
away  about  that.     Don't  put  it  off." 

Gruff  old  fellow,  the  doctor  is. 
Spreads  the  lids  open.  "Huh!"  he 
grunts,  and  goes  to  get  a  sort  of  crayon. 
Rubs  it  all  'round  on  the  inside  of  the 
lids. 

"Wow — oo !  Ssssssss!  Gee-mun-nee 
Doc!      Oommmmmmmmmm !      Lordy!" 

"Nitrate  of  silver.  Come  in  next 
week  this  time.  Do  it  again.  Get 
some  glasses.  Right  off.  Never  will 
get  well  if  you  don't  relieve  eye-strain." 

A  fellow  knows  when  the  Doc  means 
what  he  says,  and  this  certain  boy 
would  have  bad  those  glasses  if  the 
folks  had  had  to  sell  the  cow. 

It  would  have  been  a  more  Beautiful 
Moment,  doubtless,  if  the  boy  could 
have  gone  to  a  first-class  oculist  and 
have  been  fitted  with  lenses  that  gave 
him  20/20  normal  corrected  vision.  But 
in  this  little  town  there  weren't  any 
oculists,  good  or  bad.  A  fellow  went  to 
the  jewelry-store,  and  told  what  he 
wanted.  The  jeweler  took  out  of  his 
eye  the  napkin-ring  thing  through 
which  he  was  looking  at  a  watch's  in- 
sides,  put  out  a  tray  of  spectacles,  and 
went  back  to  his  work.  Astigmatism? 
Never  heard  of  it.  And  a  fellow's  eyes 
were  supposed  to  be  mates,  same  as  his 
feet.  So  he  tried  on  all  the  specs  there 
were  in  stock  till  he  found  a  pair  that 
suited  him  about  as  well  as  any;  bet- 
ter than  some. 

Right  after  a  fellow  came  out  of  the 
Jewelry  store  was  not  the  Beautiful 
Moment.  I  should  say  not!  Huh!  He 
felt  kind  of  dizzy-like.  There  was  a 
strange  drawing  sensation  in  his  eyes. 
The  ground  looked  far  away,  and  far- 
away looked  near.  And  to  walk  up 
Main  Street  with  a  great  big  wire  thing 
on  your  face — honestly,  it  felt  the  size 
of  a  parrot  cage — and  a  heavy  crowbar 
sinking  into  the  bridge  of  your  nose, 
nnd  two  spring  hooks  tugging  violently 
on  your  ears,  and  trying  to  drag  them 
forward  to  the  plane  of  your  cheek- 
bones, a»d  everybody  staring  at  this  wild 
monstrosity — if     they     didn't     actually 


stare,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  man- 
ners; as  soon  as  he  got  by,  they  were  go- 
ing to  snort  out  laughing  at  him.  No,  it 
wasn't  a  Beautiful  Moment  at  all.  It 
was  terrible.  A  fellow  sneaked  off  into 
a  side  street  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

After  he  got  a  little  used  to  things,  it 
wasn't  so  bad.  It  even  began  to  be 
oretty  fine.  Say!  What  d'you  think ' 
The  maple-trees  have  leaves  on  them 
clear  to  the  top!  It's  a  fact!  Not  just 
a  few  layers  of  them  on  the  branches 
close  to  the  ground,  and  after  that  a 
green  smudge.  They've  got  leaves  all 
the  way  up  to  the  very  tip-top.  What 
say?  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Theoretically, 
yes.  A  fellow  reasoned  it  out  that  it 
must  be  so.  But  to  see  it!  Oh,  gosh 
blame  it  all !  What's  the  use  of  trying 
to  explain  it  to  anybody  but  a  four-eye? 
You've  got  to  live  the  experience  to 
realize  the  wonder  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  ear-pieces,  which  all 
but  brought  the  blood,  it  kept  getting 
lovelier  all  the  time.  Things  far  off 
that  had  formerly  been  burred,  like  a 
landscape  rubbed  when  the  paint  was 
wet,  became  prettier  than  any  picture, 
because  in  those  days  there  weren't  any 
colored  post-cards  of  North  LjbefrtRr 
.Street,  and  those  they  have  now  aren  t 
as  pretty  as  it  looked  that  afternoon.  I 
don't  think  the  colors  are  as  natural. 

It  was  fine,  I  tell  you.  But  there  was 
one  more  river  to  cross;  he  had  yet  to 
wade  through  the  chill  waters  of: 
"Well,  you're  a  pretty-looking  thing, 
now,  aint  you?  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 
Only  for  the  prospect  of  that,  the 
Beautiful  Moment  would  have  been 
right  then. 

But,  after  all,  nobody  at  home  said  a 
word.  Isn't  it  so?  The  thing  you  dread 
the  most  never  happens.  The  Beautiful 
Moment  came  after  supper.  He  waited 
for  something  he  had  never  seen  before 
— the  sky  at  night. 

The  glory  of  it!  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  tell  you  of  the  glory  of  the  sky  at 
night  to  one  wh«  sees  it  for  the  first 
time.  Not  pale  patches  of  luminosity, 
but  bright  sparks  glittered  like  pin- 
heads  in  the  dark  blue  velvet  cushion  of 
the  heavens.  Each  little  fine  thorn  of 
light  was  darted  out  from  its  star  when 
Abraham  was  yet  a  youth  no  older  than 
the  boy  whose  eye  it  pierced  just  at  that 
moment.  So  long  a  journey  it  had 
made  across  the  spaces! 

But  what  he  watched  for  most  was 
the  moon.  It  slid  up  from  the  horizon, 
red  like  a  coal.  The  boy  stood  and 
stared.  He  stood  and  stared  while  the 
wind  tossed  his  hair,  and  he  saw  the 
moon  change  to  gold  and  then  to  silver, 
white  and  more  splendid  than  any 
earthly  silver.  That  damaskeening  on 
its  face,  that  must  be  what  they  meant 
by  "the  man  in  the  moon."  Before  this 
there  had  been  for  him  a  bright  blob  up 
there  in  the  sky,  a  confused  huddle  of 
rounds  or  crescents,  but  never  this 
magnificent  sight.  What  wonder  they 
burned  incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ! 

The  lace-like  edges  of  the  clouds  that 
fled  across  her  face,  the  tossing  tree- 
tops,  that  wriggled  out  of  the  grip  the 
north-west  wind  tried  to  get  on  them — 
not  spectres  any  more,  but  living 
trees.  The  boy  stood*  and  stared. 
His  chest  began  to  heave.  He 
began  to  tremble.  The  sky  all 
sprinkled  with  its  bright  sparks  melted 
and  ran  together.  The  boy  put  up  his 
hand  to  his  cheek  and  found  it  wet.  He 
wondered  at  himself.  Why  was  he  cry- 
ing? He  wasn't  sorry  about  anything. 
He  was  glad!  Glad!  He  was  so  glad 
he  wanted  to  holler,  only  folks  would 
think  he  was  crazy.  He  was  filled  with 
joy  at  the  accession  of  new  power. 
Everything  sort  of — sort  of  WIDEN- 
ED OUT! 

It  was  the  Beautiful  Moment,  unfor- 
getable,  unregretable. 


When  a  heifer  and  a  bull  are  born 
together,  the  heifer  is  known  as  a 
free-martin.  The  bull,  twinned  with  a 
heifer,  is  as  certain  to  be  a  breeder 
as  a  bull  of  single  birth,  but  the  free- 
martin  heifer  is  almost  sure  to  be  ster- 
ile. Only  a  very  few  free-martins  have 
been  kn  >wn  to  breed, 
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CURED  HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


"I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doctored 
for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came  out  of  the 
army,  over  50  years  ago.  Like  many  others,  I 
6pent  money  freely  for  so-called  'cures'  and  I 
have  read  about  'Uric  Acid'  until  I  could  almost 
taste  it.  I  could  not  sleep  nights  or  walk  with- 
out pain ;  my  hands  were  so  sore  and  stiff  I 
could  not  'hold  a  pen.  But  now  I  am  again  in 
active  business  and  can  walk  with  ease  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are  surprised  at 
the  change."  You  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  try  to  get  rid  ol 
your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like  complaints  by 
taking  treatment  supposed  to  drive  Uric  Acid 
out  of  your  blood  and  body.  It  took  Mr.  Ashel- 
man  fifty  years  to  find  out  the  truth.  He 
learned  how  to  get  rid  of  the  true  cause  of  his 
rheumatism,  other  disorders  and  recover  his 
strength  from  "The  Inner  Mysteries,"  now  being 
distributed  free  by  an  authority  who  devoted 
over  twenty  years  to  tihe  scientific  study  of  this 
trouble.  If  any  reader  of  "Farmers'  Magazine" 
wishes  "The  Inner  Mysteries  of  Rheumatism" 
overlooked  by  doctors  and  scientists  for  centuries 
past,  simply  send  a  .post  card  or  letter  to  H.  P. 
Clearwater,  570-D  Street,  Hallowell,  Maine.  Send 
now,  lest  you  forget !  If  not  a  sufferer  yourself, 
cut  out  this  notice  and  hand  this  good  news  and 
opportunity  to  some  afflicted  friend.  Ail  who 
send  will  receive  it  by  return  mail  without  any 
charge  whatever. 
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SHIRT 

Cut  full  size — long  body  and 
sleeves.  Made  of  selected 
materials  of  best  wearing 
qualities.  A  shirt  for  every 
need.    Sold  everywhere. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


?<% 


Belleville,  Canada 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By   Henry 

The    standard    book    in    America    for 

feeders  of  livestock.     A  new,  revised, 

up-to-date  edition   is   out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

Order  through 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,     -     Toronto 
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Attractive  Dress  Designs 
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Cremonaphone 

TALKING  IViACHINE 

—The   machine   that  . 
plays    all    records. 

Write  today  and  get  our  special  offer  to  sell  you 
this  fine  talking  machine  and  supply  you  absolutely 
free  of  all  charge 

With  Records  for  One  Year 


The  machine  Illustrated 
above  can  be  secured  for  as 
little  as  $5.00  down,  and  the 
balance  payable  on  easy  In- 
stalments. There  Is  no  bet- 
tar   talking  machine  upon   the 


market.  It  has  every  new  and 
worth  while  improvement.  It 
plays  all  makes  of  records, 
and  Its  tone  is  well  nigh  per- 
fect. Cabinets  have  a  Deautl- 
ful   piano  finish. 


Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Free  Offer 


This  offer — If  taken 
advantage  of  right 
away,  enables  you  to 
get  new  records  for 
a  whole  year  with- 
out a  penny  cost. 
Send  in  coupon 
without  delay. 


AMHERST  PIANOS,  LTD., 
Amherst,  N.S. 
Send    me    full    particulars  .of   your 
free   offer  of  a  year's  suppfy  of  re- 
cords if  I  buy  a  Cremaphona  Talking 
Machine. 

NAME     

ADDRESS     


Amherst  Pianos,  Ltd..  Amherst,  N.S. 


"VESSOT" 

FEED  GRINDERS 


Winner  of  highest  awards  wherever  exhibited.  Chicago,  Paris,  etc. 

We     Challenge    the     world     to    produce 

grinding    plates     that    will     grind    and 

wear   with   the  genuine    "Vessot."  L jj&tnan    Grinder, 

,  ■(afjfmn     Elevator 
May  we  send  you  our  FREE  Illustrated  /   *3lM  H     an<' 

booklet?  ..mm  b^m.  /     Ml  Bl  Bagger 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers 

S.  Vessot  &  Co. 

JOLIETTE,  QUE. 

Sold    Exclusively    in    Canada    by 
International  Harvester   Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
Branches  :  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Leth- 
bridge,     North     Battleford,     Regina. 
Saskatoon,    Yorkton,    Brandon,    Win- 
nipeg,    London,     Hamilton,    Ottawa, 
Montreal,    Quebec,    St.    John. 
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Makes  Easy  Work  of  Silver-cleaning 


Yes,  for  silverware,  too!  You 
need  only  follow  the  directions 
on  the  Gold  Dust  package. 

Gold  Dust  does  away  with 
gloves,  powders  and  various 
polishing  cloths.  It  saves  muss, 
energy,  time  and  patience. 

Just  a  minute  or  two  is  lcng 


enough  for  ordinary  cleaning. 
If  the  silver  is  badly  stained 
or  tarnished  allow  about  five 
minutes.  The  tarnish  is  then 
softened  and  can  be  removed 
easily  by  gentle  rubbing.    . 

Rinse  the  silver  in  cold  water 
after  its  Gold  Dust  bath. 


LET  THE  GOLD  DUST  TWINS  DO  YOUR  WORK 

GOLD  DUST 


The  Busy  Cleaner 


SHOXTA I R  BA  N  KSsHmEJ 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


a: 


A  Labor  Saving 
Combination 

IT  is  the  last  straw 
that  breaks  the 
camel's  back."  So 
runs  the  old  proverb. 
And  it  is  the  little 
extra  efforts  which 
tire  you  out  on  wash- 
day. 

Eddy's 

Indurated  Fibrewar* 

Washtubs  and 
Washboards 

form  a  combination  which  save  you  much  extra 
labor.  Indurated  Fiberware  tubs  are  much  easier  to 

lift  and  to  move  about  They  keep  the  water  hot  for  a  much 
longer  space  of  time,  because  they  do  not  conduct  heat  as  metal 
does.  They  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  because  they  are  made  in  one 
piece  without  joint  or  seam,  and  the  hard,  glazed  surface  is  imper- 
vious to  liquids  or  odors.  And  they  cost  no  more-  Last  longer,  too. 

Eddy's  Twin  Beaver  Washboard  has  a  double  rubbing  surface  of 
Indurated  Fibreware  which  loosens  the  dirt  quickly  and  saves 
many  tiresome  motions. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 


HULL,  Canada 

Alto  maker*  of  the  Famous  Eddy  MaceXei 
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Patterns  for  Home  Dressmaking   ] 


The  Price  of  Each  Pattern  Shown 
Here  is  Twenty  Cents 


Dress— 9  64  6 


Dress—  9  64  0     Transfer— 4  1  8 


Dress— 9  613 
Transfer — 4  0  8 


Dress— 9  616 


—  9  63  0 

Skirt^9  63£ 
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Fruit  Jams  and  Relishes 


T  N  selecting  berries  or  other  fruits  for 
'  jam,  the  ripe  broken  ones  will  give 
fine  color  and  flavor,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  should  always  be  about  one- 
half  the  quantity  which  are  slightly 
under-ripe.  These  contain  the  pectin 
which  gives  a  jelly-like  consistency  to 
the  product.  Cooking  in  small  quant- 
ities also  helps  to  retain  color  and  flavor 
as  the  fruit  is  cooked  more  quickly. 
Rapid  cooking  with  constant  care  to 
prevent  scorching  is  essential. 

In  common  practice,  equal  weights  of 
fruit  and  sugar  are  used.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  a  better  consist- 
ency and  a  more  delicate  and  character- 
istic flavor  is  produced  when  less  sugar 
is  used.  Three-fourths  as  much  sugar 
by  weight,  as  fruit,  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  fruit,  when  it  is  cooked 
to  the  proper  concentration.  The  sugar 
acts  as  an  antiseptic  so  that  the  fruit 
will  keep  without  being  sealed  air-tight. 
In  stirring  jam  use  a  wooden  spoon  or 
paddle,  moving  it  across  the  centre  of 
the  vessel  first  one  way  and  then  the 
opposite  and  next  around  the  pan,  gent- 
ly moving  the  mixture  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  being  careful  not  to  stir 
rapidly  or  beat.  To  test  when  the  jam 
is  cooked  to  the  right  consistency,  cool 
a  little  in  a  spoon  and  allow  it  to  drop. 
If  it  will  not  pour,  but  falls  in  a  sheet 
or  flake-like  jelly,  it  is  done.  An  easier 
way  is  to  use  a  candy  thermometer  and 
cook  the  jam  until  it  registers  220  de- 
grees F. 

Raspberry  Jam 

4    lbs.    raspberries. 
2%,  lbs.  sugar. 

Mash  berries;  add  sugar;  cook  thirty 
minutes  or  until  the  desired  consistency 
is  obtained,  stirring  very  often.  Pour 
into  glasses  or  jars  and  cover. 

Black,   Red  or   White  Currant  Jam 

4   lbs.   currante 
4    lbs.    sugar. 

Stem  currants,  crush  slightly;  add 
sugar,  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  cook  one  half  hour,  stirring 
jften.     Turn  into  glasses  and  cover. 

Green  or  Ripe  Grape  Jam 

Wash  and  stem  grapes.  Separate 
skins  from  pulp.  Cook  skins  until  ten- 
ier  and  press  through  a  sieve.  Cook 
pulps  ten  minutes  and  press  through  a 
sieve.  Combine  the  two.  Add  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  fruit. 
Boil  one-half  hour,  stirring  often.  Pour 
into  glasses  and  cover. 

Peach  Marmalade  No.   1 

4  'lbs.   pearihes 
2  lbe.  sugar 
Juice    2    lemons. 

Wipe  and  cut  peaches  in  halves,  re- 
move stones,  cut  peaches  in  pieces;  add 
sugar  and  cook  slowly  two  hours;  add 
lemon  juice.  Pour  into  glasses  and 
cover. 

Quince,  apricot,  plum  and  prune  mar- 
malade may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Peach  Marmalade  No.  2 

5  lbs.   peaches  cut  into  small   pieces 
2  lbs.   sugar 

1  doz.    whole    allspice 

A    few   cracked  peach   pits 

2  in.  ginger  root 

1  teaspoon    whole   cloves 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon    bark 

2  teaspoons    sprig    mace 
1  cup  peach  juice. 

(Tie    spices    in    cheese-clotih    bags.) 

Cook  all  together  until  as  thick  as 
marmalade  and  clear,  or  until  the  mix- 
ture registers  220  degrees  F.  when  test- 
ed with  a  candy  thermometer.  Pack  hot 
in  hot  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Spiced  Peaches 

4   lbe.   peaches 

3  lbs.   brown    sugar 
1   cup   vinegar 

1    teaspoon    cloves 

1    tablespoon    cinnamon 

1  teaspoon   ginger 

1  teaspoon   salt 

Vs  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper. 

Boil  sugar  and  vinegar.  Scald 
peaches.  Remove  skins,  and  cook  in 
syrup.  Tie  spices  in  bag  and  cook  with 
peaches.  When  peaches  are  tender, 
pour   into   stone    jars;     re-heat    syrup 


every   day   for   a   week,    pouring,   when 
boiling,  over  the  peaches. 

Ginger  Pears 

Use  pears  not  quite  ripe;  peel,  core 
and  cut  into  thin  slices.  To  8  pounds 
of  pears  allow  8  pounds  of  sugar,  1  cup 
of  water,  juice  of  4  lemons.  Cut  the 
lemon  rinds  into  thin  strips  and  add 
them.  Also  add  one-eighth  pound  of 
g'inger  root  cut  into  pieces.  Simmer 
until  thick  as  marmalade.     Pack. 

Spiced  Grapes 

1    peek    grapes 

3  lbs.   sugar 

1  pint  vinegar 

1  teaspoon   cloves 

1  teaspoon    cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  allspice. 

Pulp  the  grapes;  boil  for  five  min- 
utes; strain  to  take  out  the  seeds;  put 
the  skins  and  pulp  together;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  cook  until  thick. 

Spiced  Currants 

4  lbs.    currants 

2  lbs.   brown   sugar 

2   teaspoons    cinnamon 

2  tablespoons   cloves 
1   teaspoon    salt 

1   cup  vinegar. 

Remove  stems  and  wash  currants. 
Add  remaining  ingredients  and  boil 
twenty  minutes.  Keep  in  stone  jars  or 
glasses. 

Spiced   Gooseberries 

4    pints    gooseberries 

3  lbs.   brown   sugar 
1    cup    vinegar 

1   teaspoon    whole   cloves 
Few    sticks   cinnamon 
1   teaspoon   salt 
Va    teaspoonful    cayenne 
1    tablespoon   lemon    juice 
%    ounce   ginger   root. 

Tie  spices  in  a  bag.  Cook  vinegar 
and  sugar  five  minutes.  Add  spice  and 
remaining  ingredients  and  cook  slowly 
one  hour. 


GIRL  PICKERS  BEGIN  WORK 

A  party  of  sixty  women  which  left 
Vancouver  for  the  strawberry  farms  on 
Vancouver  Island  heralded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fruit  picking  season,  which 
in  this  Province  lasts  from  June  'way  in- 
to the  Fall.  The  party  was  sent  by  the 
Women's  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employment  Bureau.  Concerning 
the  progress  of  labor  recruiting,  Miss 
Davidson,  superintendent,  said:  "We 
are  particularly  gratified  at  the  class  of 
women  responding.  Many  are  Univer- 
sity students,  others  are  women  who 
arrange  to  extend  their  regular  holidays 
over  two  months,  for  the  Okanagan  is 
a  delightful  region  in  which  to  pass  a 
few  weeks.  Women  of  all  ages  from 
sixteen  to  fifty  are  represented;  many 
mothers  are  at  work  with  their  young 
daughters;  but  the  greater  number  of 
women  employed  are  young  unmarried 
girls  to  whom  the  untrammelled  and 
wholesome  out-door  life  is  most  alluring. 
So  far,  there  have  been  few  applications 
from  school  teachers. 

"The  standard  wage  paid  is  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour,  for  a  nine-hour  day. 
Meals  are  furnished  by  the  owner  at 
twenty-five  cents  each,  leaving  a  net 
daily  earning  of  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
Overtime  is  paid  at  special  rates  and  as 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  this, 
the  total  earnings  are  correspondingly 
increased.  Beds  and  mattresses  are  sup- 
plied, but  each  picker  is  expected  to 
furnish  her  own  bedding. 

"Daily  we  are  in  communication  with 
prospective  pickers,  but  would  welcome 
many  more  applications,  as  we  can 
readily  place  from  500  to  600  women  for 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  seasons." 

The  troops  have  evacuated  the  fair 
grounds  at  New  Westminster,  and  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  and  repair 
work  on  old  ones,  in  preparation  for  the 
1919  exhibition,  which  will  begin  Sep- 
tember 29,  will  be  proceeded  with.  The 
Stock  and  Dairy  Committee  of  the  ex- 
hibition, recently  meeting,  among  other 
things  sent  its  congratulations  to  J.  H. 
Grisdale,  recently  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  with  com- 
plimentary references  of  his  work  while 
in  charge  of  experimental  farms. 


For  Better 
Preserves 

We  have  published  a  little 
book  that  is  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  helpful.  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  complete 
section  of  "Hints  for  Can- 
ners,"  a  large  number  of 
exceptionally  good  recipes 
which  will  be  appreciated  by 
housewives  during  the  pre- 
serving season. 


In  the  interests  of  the  family 
health  and  for  true  economy, 
"Can  all  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables you  can;"  and  to  get 
the  best  results  in  so  doing 
have  a  copy  of  this  useful 
book  before  you.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  features,  the 
book  contains  an  explanation 


of  the  Perfect  Seal  Jar  and 
other  jars  made  by  us.  Glass 
jars  are  the  only  correct  con- 
tainers for  canned  goods, 
and  those  made  by  the  DO- 
MINION GLASS  COMPANY 
are  the  highest  grade  obtain- 
able. 


For  your  Free  Copy  of  this  book,  tvrite  Dept.  R. 

Dominion   Glass   Company,   Limited 

Montreal 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 


110  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Canada 


Under  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Session  begins  Wednesday,  Oct.  1st,  1919 

Write  for  Calendar  containing  full  information 

C.  C.  McGILVRAY,  M.D.V.,  Principal 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 

Public  School  to  Second 

Year  University, 
•Household  Science, 
Music :  Instrumental, 
Vocal, 
Commercial, 
Elocution,   Art. 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  16th 

Civic  and  Parliamentary 
Studies,  Gymnasium 
Work  and  Swimming. 

Vor  Calendar  apply  to 

Rev.F.  I  Farewell,  B.A. 

Principal,  H 


ST.     MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL.  FOR  GIItLS 
FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  fiom  preparatory  to  honooi 

MATRICOTLATION.         FULL        COMMERCIAL       COURSE MUSIC ART 

HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE PHYSICAL   EDUCATION— GAMES SWIMMING 

Hri.  Gecrge  Biekson.  President  Mill  Florence  H.  M.  Hee'ends,  B.A  ,  Principal 

School  Reopens  Wednesday.  September  t7th.  Calendar  sent  on  application. 


(VOL-PEEK 


Mends  Pots  &  Pans 


Cooking  utensil*.  Granit»*ware,  Al- 
uminum, EoamtHedware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per, Brass,  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use.  oo 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  In  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  9ft  a  cent.  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek-  V  -Co..   Box  MM.  Montreal 


A  Book  for  Modern 
Farmers 

Costs  only  $3.00.  Will  give  the  farmer 
knowledge  that  will  save  him  dollars 
and    time. 

The  Modern  Gas   Tractor 

By    Victor    W.    Page,    M.S.A.E. 

Over  226  Must  -ations  and  folding 
plates.  Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and 
get  this  book — keep  it  handy  for  re- 
ference   and    study.      Address    orders    to 

THE  FARMERS'   MAGAZINE 

143      University      Avenue,      TORONTO. 


STEVENS'  BLOOD,  BONE  AND  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 

Analysis: — 2  Ammonia,     6  Phoc,  2  Acid,  Potash,  30  Lrme 
Write  for  price  delivered  to  your  station 

GEORGE  STEVENS  364  Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ontario 
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What  Fertilizer 

to  Use  on 

Fall  Wheat 

HOW  about  using  acid  phosphate  alone  ? 
A  total  of  90  years'  experiments  at 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Virginia  Ex- 
periment. Stations  shows  the  following  average 
increases  per  acre  from  the  use  of  single 
element  and  complete  fertilizers. 

Material  Added  Average  acre  increase  obtained 

Ammonia  or  nitrogen  .36  bus. 

Phosphoric  acid  5.65     " 

Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  acid  8.64     " 

Complete  fertilizers  11.13     " 

You  can  get  an  increase  from  acid  phosphate  alone  bu  t  you 
can  get  over  double  the  increase  from  complete  fertilizers. 

We  have  studied  the  results  of  long-time  experiments,  and  the 
practices  of  hundreds  of  successful  farmers,  and  here  are  our 
recommendations  for  fertilizers  for  your  wheat  this  autumn: — 

In  the  cooler,  short  seasoned  parts  of  Ontario 


iz& 


On  sandy  soil 

{2%  ammonia 
10-12%  phosphoric  acid 
2%  potash 
200-250  lbs.  per  acre. 


On  clayey  soil 

!2%  ammonia 
10-12%   phosphoric  acid 
2%  potash 
200-300  lbs.  per  acre. 


On  muck  soil 

1%  ammonia 
10-12%  phosphoric  acid 
2-4%  potash 
200-400  lbs.  per  acre. 


In  the  warmer,  long  seasoned  parts  of  Ontario 

On  clayey  soil  On  muck  soil 

J2-3%  ammonia 

\10  12%  phosphoric  acid 

200-400  lbs.  per  acre. 


On  sandy  soil 

i2%  ammonia 
12%  phosphoric  acid 
2-3%  potash 
300-400  lbs.  per  acre. 


f  10-12%  phosphoric  acid 
\4-6%  potash 
300-500  lbs.  per  acre. 


If  you  haven't  manured  your  soil  or  rotated  your  crops, 
use  higher  analysis  fertilizers  and  more  per  acre. 

Lay  your  plans  for  largest  returns  per  acre  while  wheat 
prices  are  high. 

Write    for    free   booklet,    "Winter    Wheat    Production"  — 

The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building  '•  Toronto  33 


'ill  Your  Silo  Quicker 

With  Less  Power 

All  the  latest  improvements  are  embodied 
in  the  various  sizes  of  feed  cutters  we  make. 
Dangers  of  breakage  at  high  speed  are 
eliminated,  and  our  feed  cutters  can  handle 
the  largest  quantities  of  corn  in  quick  time 
and  with  the  least  power. 

Peter  Hamilton 

Feed  Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 


have  convinced  many  farmers  that  they  positively 
stand  the  test  of  hard  usage.  The  frame  is  well 
built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber  which  is  always 
tight  and  rigid. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  and 
Blower  (as  illustrated)  will 
easily  handle  8  to  10  tons  of 
corn  per  hour. 

A  splendid  feature  of  our  Ensil- 
age Cutter  and  Blower  is  the  solid 
steel  knife  and  blower  wheel,  which 
cannot  breaker  blow  to  pieces  from 
excessive  speed  or  by  the  entrance 
of  a  stone  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stance. The  wheel  weighs  1 50 
pounds  and  gives  great  momen- 
tum for  heavy  cutting. 


The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont 

Exclusive  Territory  Opes  to  Good  Dealers 
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FRUITGROWING 


J.  W.  Smith's  Fruit  Farm 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 


PEACHES,  in  spite  of  the  setback 
.  they  received  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1917-18,  will  be  the  coming 
fruit  production  of  the  famous  Nia- 
gara fruit  belt,  predicts  J.  W.  Smith,  of 
Winona,  who  is  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  fruit  growing  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  this  district  away 
back  in  the  early  '50's,  his  father 
clearing  the  virgin  forest  from  the 
lands  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
finest  orchards  in  Canada.  A  photo 
of  his  handsome  residence,  with  the 
wonderful  hedges  of  over  ten  feet  in 
height,  is  shown  in  this  issue. 

Wolves  still  howled  through  the  for- 
ests in  those  days,  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly unsafe  to  venture  too  far  from 
home  unarmed  in  the  winter.  Mr.  Smith 
recalls  when  the  present  wide  acres 
did  not  contain  fruit  trees,  but  were 
field  on  field  of  grain.  The  present 
district  was  given  over  to  general 
farming,  much  as  the  farms  on  the 
mountain  top  are  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  many  years  ago  when  this 
veteran  of  the  fruit  lands  made  his  first 
Experiment  with  peaches,  for  which 
his  district  has  become  famous  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  He  met  with 
his  discouragements  at  that  time,  and 
has  met  and  overcome  many  since,  but 
now,  in  the  evening  of  his  splendid 
life,  he  surveys  with  the  serenity  of  a 
true  philosopher  the  result  of  his  in- 
telligent application  of  common-sense 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  growing  fruit. 

"I  quit  worrying  long  ago,"  smiles 
Mr.  Smith,  as  he  recounts  his  adven- 
tures in  the  fruit-growing  business.  "I 
soon  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  where  $50  and  $60,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  $100  per  acre  could  be  pro- 
duced on  a  first-class  grain  farm,  that 
$500  per  acre  couid  be  produced  with 
fruit." 

And  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  his  state- 
ment, and  bettered  the  quoted  results 
by  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

"The  wise  men,  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  are  quietly  replacing  their  trees 
lost  in  the  winter  of  '17  and  '18  with 
sturdy  Elberta  peaches,"  stated  Mr. 
Smith.  "And  they  are  making  no  mis- 
take. There  is  no  other  fruit  that  will 
take  the  place  of  peaches,  and  the 
future  will  prove  that  no  other  fruit 
will  make  as  handsome  returns  per 
acre  as  peaches." 


FLIRTING   WITH   NIAGARA    FRUIT 
PRICES 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

THE  air  of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  at 
the  present  time  is  surcharged  with 
the  sweet  perfuma  of  fruit.  A  little 
earlier  the  blossoms  cast  their  witching 
spell  over  the  land.  The  "busy  little 
bee"  has  nDthing  on  the  activities  of 
the  fruit  district  at  the  present  time. 
The  earliest  crop  to  reach  the  mar- 
ket were  the   sour  and  sweet  cherries. 


Owing  to  the  very  favorable  prospects 
indicate  by  the  blossom,  cherries 
promised  to  be  more  plentiful  than 
ever  before.  The  predictions  of  na- 
ture did  not  bear  the  results,  however, 
and  some  districts  were  a  decided  dis- 
appointment. As  a  consequence  cher- 
ries finished  this  year  much  stronger 
in  price  than  for  many  seasons.  Early 
buyers,  assuring  their  customers  that 
there  were  plenty  of  cherries  in  sight, 
obtained  supplies  for  shipping  at  80c 
and  90c  per  11-quart  basket.  This 
price  was  quickly  raised  to  $1.40  and 
$1.50  per  11-quart  baskets  for  the  sour 
varieties,  while  black  cherries  (sweets) 
readily  brought  from  $1.60  to  $1.75 
per  six-quart  basket.  This  sudden 
raise  in  price  was  due  to  buyers  being 
sent  into' the  district  from  every  quar- 
ter in  order  to  secure  supplies  for 
the  dealers  in  large  centres. 

Raspberries  this  year  quoted  as 
"good"  so  far  as  the  crop  to  date  is 
concerned,  but,  as  yet,  they  have  not 
appeared  in  abundance  on  the  markets. 
There  is  a  decided  rivalry  between  the 
canners  and  the  outside  buyers  to  se- 
cure supplies,  the  latter  being  respon- 
sible in  a  great  measure  for  the  pres- 
ent high  prices.  It  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom for  canners,  wherever  possible,  to 
send  out  their  buyers  and  place  con- 
tracts with  the  producers  for  their 
crops  at  a  set  scale  of  prices.  In  re- 
cent years  this  custom  has  been  more 
cr  less  deviated  by  the  outside  specu- 
lators, who  have  entered  the  field  of 
production,  buying  at  an  always  in- 
creased margin  over  what  the  canners 
offer.  The  natural  result  of  this  riv- 
alry has  been  to  unsettle  prices,  the 
grower  showing  a  decided  aversion  to 
binding  himself  to  any  agreement,  pre-~ 
ferrins?  to  take  advantage  of  the  high- 
est offer  of  the  day.  In  the  1  mg  run 
the  growers  have  found  it  pays  better 
to  deal  with  established  canners,  who 
handle  all  grades  of  their  produce  to 
advantage.  Red  raspberries'  price 
ran  from  22c  to  25c  per  box.  Small 
growers  sent  their  supplies  to  the  local 
markets,  where  they  received  slightly 
higher  prices. 

Black  raspberries  have  been  a  much 
lighter  crop  than  the  reds.  This  is 
due  to  two  things,  one  being  the  fact 
that  the  blacks  are  much  less  grown 
in  this  district  than  the  reds,  the  can- 
ners being  responsible  for  this  cessa- 
tion of  production,  as  the  blacks  do  not 
make  as  saleable  jam  as  the  reds;  the 
other  reason  being  a  natural  shortage 
of  the  crop.  While  on  the  open  market 
prices  for  blacks  are  slightly  higher 
than  for  reds,  owing  to  their  popularity 
with  the  domestic  canners;  at  the  fac- 
tories the  prices  are  much  the  same. 

Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  begin- 
ning to  show  on  the  markets  now,  local 
buyers  readily  paying  $4.50  per  11-quart 
basket  at  present  for  the  domestic 
variety.     These  prices  will  be  speedily 
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reduced  when  the  field  crops  are  ready 
i'or  the  market. 

'Red  and  black  currants  are  but  half 
a  crop  this  year,  buyers  offering  for 
reds  on  July  14th  11  and  12  cents  per 
box,  while  blacks  were  bid  in  at  14 
cents   per  pound. 

Plums  at  the  present  writing  will 
be  very  scarce  locally,  but  pears  and 
peaches  will  appear  in  abundance,  it 
is  predicted. 


GRAPES— WHAT  ABOUT  THEM? 

Who  said  grapes  would  be  bought 
at  $60  per  t-m  this  year?  There  has 
been  a  persistent  rumor  that  $60  will 
be  the  prevailing  price.  Careful  en- 
o.uiry  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  one  over-anxious  Toronto  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  soft  drink  who 
sent  his  agent  into  the  Niagara  fruit 
district  and  contracted  in  advance  for 
his  supply  at  $60  per  ton.  The  manu- 
facturer's needs  could  well  be  supplied 
by  almost  the  smallest  grape  farm  in 
the  district.  But  the  rumor  has  gona 
abroad  that  $60  will  be  the  price  of 
fered. 

Men  of  repute,  who  have  studied  the 
subject  for  years  from  every  angle, 
and  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  probable  future  of  grapes  and  how 
they  will  be  affected  by  the  Temper- 
ance Act,  have  no  hesitancy  in  predict- 
ing that  grapes  will  not  bring  any- 
I  hing  like  $60  per  ton  this  year.  There 
are  two  very  good  reasons  for  the  pre- 
diction, they  say,  one  being  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  will  not  countenance 
any  change  in  the  present  Act,  which 
materially  affects  grapes,  and  the 
other  being  that  there  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  crops  in  sight  that  there  has 
been  for  years. 

Their  reasons  seem  good,  and  if  the 
growers  average  $35  per  ton  for 
grapes  this  year  they  will  do  well. 


HARRISON   AND   LETTUCE   DID  IT 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  rea- 
son that  Canada  has  njt  grown  with 
the  leaps  and  bounds  the  United  States 
has?"  was  a  question  we  put  to  a  re- 
tired manufacturer  from  Chicago  re- 
cently. , 

His  answer  was  not  based  on  a  cas- 
ual observation  of  Canadian  activities. 
He  was  born  in  Grimsby,  to  which 
summer  resort  he  repairs  each  season, 
opening  and  conducting  the  village  inn 
for  the  comfort  and  c  jnvenience  of 
tourists. 

While  Mr.  Hewitt's  answer  was 
rather  startling,  and  reflects  on  the 
ambitions  of  the  youth  of  Canada,  his 
words  may  be  pondered  seriously.  He 
and  his  brother  became  world-famous 
in  the  production  of  the  Miehle  press, 
the  one  outstanding  f  jrward  stride  in 
the  printing  world  during  the  past  de- 
cade. 

"This  is  why  Canada  does  not  pro- 
gress," declared  Mr.  Hewitt.  "Every 
young  fellow  here  seems  rather  to 
aspire  to  a  eollar-and-cuff  position  in 
a  bank  at  $40  per  month,  rather  than 
don  a  pair  jf  overalls,  rolling  up  their 
sleeves,  and  dipping  into  the  things 
that  go  to  make  the  brawn  and  back- 
bone of  a  nation." 

That    there   is   a    certain    amount    of 


The    modern    greenhouse   that    Lettuce   built 


Interior  of   the   Arnot   Haarison's  greenhouse. 


truth  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hewitt  can- 
not altogether  be  denied.  Were  his 
observations  without  foundation,  the 
very  serious  question  of  "What  shall 
we  do  to  keep  the  young  folks  on  the 
farm,"  would  have  not  received  so 
much  attention  in  all  our  leading  maga- 
zines. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  more 
and  more  the  farm  life  is  winning  the 
brainy  young  people  back  to  the  land. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  In 
the  photo  illustrations  of  this  article 
arc  pictured  the  activities  of  Arnott 
Harrison,  of  Stoney  Creek,  Ont.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  but  21  years  of  age  at  the 
present  time,  and  was  a  city-bred  boy. 
Not  many  years  ago  his  father  became 
weary  of  the  ceaseless  grind  of  pleas- 
ing the  discriminating  public  behind 
his  market  hall  stalls,  where  he  sold 
endless  dozens  of  eggs  and  equally  end- 
less tons  of  butter  each  week. 

His  purchase  of  a  21 -acre  farm  in 
the  fruit  district  was  looked  upon  as 
a  certain  form  of  madness  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  elder  Harris  on,  but 
the  years  have  proved  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  more  sane  than  many  of  his 
critics. 

Arnott  Harrison  became  fired  with 
an  ambition  to  operate  a  greenhouse 
on  an  extensive  scale,  after  first  try- 
ing out  the  productive  possibilities  and 
the  returns  of  a  small  plant.  Last  fall 
he  began  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
greenhouse.  Lettuce  was  his  first  ob- 
jective. 

Little  do  people  think  how  much 
they  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
local  lettuce  growers  when  they  buv 
their  green  goods  out  of  season.  There 
are  not  many  who  would  hesitate  to 
pay  any  figure  for  this  vegetable 
when  they  want  it  in  the  winter.  It 
was  a  common  occurrence  for  Mr.  Har- 
rison to  take  a  load  of  fresh,  crisp  let- 
tuce to  the  distributors,  not  less  than 
three  trips  of  this  kind  being  made  a 
week.  Each  load  netted  the  young  man 
from  $150  to  $250.  All  during  the  bit- 
ter months  of  February,  March,  and 
on  into  the  milder  April  did  this  pro- 
duction continue. 

Would  Harrison,  junior,  leave  the 
farm  for  a  position  in  the 
city?  Ask  him.  He  would 
tell  you  "nothing  doing." 
Almost  in  one  season  he 
has  paid  for  his  green- 
house alone,  which  cost 
over  $4,000.  Nor  did  his 
~f';.-  ..__  activities  end  with  the  let- 

;5fe%  tuce.  He  followed  that 
crop  with  tomatoes.  On 
Julv  15th  he  delivered  a 
nice  load  of  the  hot-house 
tomato  to  the  market. 
wherp  he  received  $4.50 
and  $5  per  11-quart  bas- 
]<pt  for  them.  He  will 
have  fully  $1,000  worth  of 
tomatoes  sold  before  the 
field  crons  are  ready. 

Mr.  Hewitt  is  truly  a 
sun-kissed  specimen  of 
hardv  Canadian  manhood, 
and  his  reward  is  great. 


Bubble  Grains 

DUFFED  Wheat  and  Rice  are 
whole  grains  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  They  taste  like 
food  confections  —  like  nut-meats 
puffed  and  toasted.  But  they  are 
scientific  foods  created  by  Prof. 
A.  P.  Anderson. 

Flimsy — Flavory  £j£f. 

TPHEY  are  so  thin,  so  fragile  that 
-*■  they  seem  like  fairy  foods.  Yet 
the  very  utmost  in  a  food  for  child- 
ren is  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  If 
you  want  a  child  to  love  whole- 
grain  foods  this  is  the  way  to  serve 
them. 


We  Explode 


The  Wheat,  So  Every 
Atom  Feeds 


THESE  wheat  bubbles  are  created  by  internal  steam  explosion.     We 
cause    in    each'   kernel    more    than    100    million    xplosions — one    tc 
every  food   cell. 
The   purpose   is  to   fit  the  grains  for  easy,  complete   digestion.     And 
to    make    every   element    available   as   food. 

So  Puffed  Grains  are  ideal  foods  for  any  hungry  hour.  Not  for 
mealtime  only,  but  between  meals.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter 
and   let  children   eat   like  peanuts. 

Mix  in  every  dish  of  fruit.  Serve  in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Scatter  like 
nut-meats   on   ice   cream.     Serve   in   soups. 


The  Night  Dish 


Mix  With  Fruit 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

Bubble  Grains- --Puffed  to  Eight  Times  Normal  Size 


The  Quaker  Qats  (bmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
5193 


F  arm  ers' 


Canada  Farmers  Independent 
with  E-B  Geiser  Threshers 

Canada    farmers    like    the    idea    of   independent    threshing. 

They're  taking  up  the  E-B  Geiser  Thresher. 

Follow  the   example  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the 

Dominion. 

With  a  small  tractor,  the  E-B  Geiser  handled  by  you  and  two  or  three 
other  men  does  your  own  threshing  and  that  of  several  neighbors. 

The  E-B  Geiser  Thresher  starts  your  threshing  when  the  grain  is 
ready.  You  can  get  through  with  less  work  and  inconvenience.  You 
get  all  the  grain  well  cleaned.  Light  running  keeps  fuel  cost  at  a 
low  point,  and,  best  of  all,  it  makes  you  independent. 

Grain  cleaners  and  grain  savers. 
Easy  to  operate. 


% 


E-B  Geiser  Threshers  are  compact 
but  are  real  threshers  through 
and  through — designed 
for  small  power. 

Emerson 
Brantingham 
Implement 
Co.,  Inc. 

Regina,  Sask 


See   your    E-B    dealer. 

The    John 

Goodison 

Thresher 

Co. 

Sarnia,  Oat. 
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Tnassey-Hatfris 


Harvesting  the  Corn—Right 

No  need  for  anxiety  about  getting  your  Corn  when 
it  is  "  right "  if  you  use  a  Massey-Harris  Corn  Bin- 
der. Its  reliability  allows  you  to  wait  till  the  Corn 
is  just  right  for  it  gets  it  in  quickly  and  without  fear 
of  being  late.  Cut  too  early  it  would  affect  the  grain, 
and  if  too  late  it  would  lessen  the  feed  value  of  the 
stalks,  so  with  the  Massey-Harris  Corn  Binder  you 
get  the  Corn  at  its  best. 

It  is  easy  to  handle,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  perfect 
balance,  which  makes  for  an  even  and  light  draft,  with 
no  neckweight.  Strong,  the  Main  Frame  being  entirely 
of  Steel,  in  one  piece.  Powerful,  cuts  all  kinds  of  Corn 
with  ease.  Corn  is  carried  to  Knotter  by  Chains  with 
Automatic  Conveyor  Fingers,  which  handle  it  as  gently 
as  human  hands.      No  Packers  to  knock  off  the  ears. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Offices— Toronto,  Ont. 


Branches  at 


Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,       Yorkton,       Calgary,       Edmonton. 

Transfer  Houses — Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 
; Agencies  Everywhere 


FARM  ENGINEERING 


Strength  of  Beams 


F.A.C,  Ontario: — Following  up  my 
query  answered  in  the  July  1st  is- 
sue, I  am  asking  fuller  particulai-s. 
The  beam  is  of  pine,  10"  x  10"  x 
26'.  The  two  bents  are  15  feet  wide.  No. 
1  beam  is  the  outside  beam  supported  only 
by  lumber  nailed  on  the  inside  as  well  as 
outside. 

No.  2  is  a  beam  10"  x  10"  x  26'  trussed 
with  %"  rods  (two)  with  a  6"  sag,  and 
rests  fully  on  an  8"  girth  (no  chance  for 
slipping). 

No.  3  is  a  regular  bent  beam  and  boxed 
into  the  post  and  trussed  with  two  %" 
rods  with  16"  sag. 

No.  4  is  just  a  hewn  stick,  "that  is  two 
sides  flattened  and  trussed  as  No.  2,"  with 
a  6"  sag. 

No.  5  is  as  No.  4,  but  not  trussed. 

No.  6  is  a  regular  bent  beam  and  trussed 
as  No.  3,  having  a  16"  sag. 

Now  the  timbers  Nos.  2,  4  and  5  rest  en 
the  girths  which  are  8"  x  8".  Directly 
beneath  these  is  a  tie  rod  %"  so  the  girths 
cannot  slip  out  of  the  posts  or  off  the 
shoulders.  Again,  7'  above  is  another 
timber  or  girth  8"  x  8",  with  the  ordinary 
braces  to  the  posts.  These  two  girths  are 
connected  by  a  %"  rod  through  their  cen- 
tres, so  that  the  upper  one  assists  in 
carrying  the  load  on  the  lower,  or  what 
weight  comes  on  timbers  Nos.  2,  4  and  5. 

Now  the  question  is,  is  that  construction 
sufficiently  strong  to  safely  carry  say  ("35) 
thirty-five  tons? 

I  could  put  in  oak  in  place  of  Nos.  2,  4 
and  5. 

What  would  9"  x  9"  oak  carry? 

What  will  a  1"  iron  rod,  26'  long  with 
16"   sag   carry? 

Answer:- — No.  1 — Has  a  load  of  8,750  lbs. 
This  beam,  if  pine  of  good  quality,  will  safe- 
ly carry  a  load  of  4,611  lbs.,  and  with  the 
additional  strength  added  by  the  boards 
well  nailed  to  inside  and  outside,  will  be 
quite  safe. 

No.  2 — Carries  the  greatest  load  of  all — 
17,500  lbs.  and  the  present  beam  with  rods 
is  not  safe.  The  position  of  this  beam 
also  brings  a  great  strain  upon  the  girths 
on  account  of  it  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
15'  space.  The  truss  rod  adds  very  little 
to  the  strength  when  it  is  less  than  24" 
below  the  girder.  In  fact,  unless  the  sag 
is  25"  the  strength  gained  is  not  worth  the 
cost  of  the  rods  and  work.  My  advice 
to  you  is  to  slide  the  present  beam  No.  2 
over  until  it  is  3'  9"  from  the  outside  of 
No.  1  and  then  purchase  two  Georgia  Pine 
beams  6"  x  12"  and  set  these  at  3'  9"  cen- 
tres, thus  completing  the  first  15'  section. 
The  total  load  over  this  section — 35,000  lbs. 
and  of  this — 


No.  1  beam   . . 

..    8,750  lbs. 

"2       " 

.  .   4,611  " 

"    2a     "       .. 

.  .    6,645  " 

Geo.  Pine 

"  2b     " 

.  .    6,645  " 

"       " 

y2  of  "    3      " 

.  .    8,750  " 

35,401 


Capacity 


This  completes  the  first  15'  section,  but 
some  measures  must  be  taken  to  strengthen 
beam  No.  3,  which  is  carrying  8,750  lbs. 
from  section  1  and  will  also  have  to  carry 
a  share  from  the  second  15'  section — 5.833 
lbs.,  or  a  total  of  14,583  lbs.  As  used  at 
present,  the  tension  on  each  of  the  %" 
diam.  rods  would  be  35,769  lbs. — far  too 
great  and  they  would  immediately  fail.  If 
you  lower  them  until  3'  below  at  centre, 
the  beam  will  safely  sustain  the  load  as 
the  strain  on  each  rod  is  much  reduced 
then. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  objection- 
able, or  impossible,  on  account  of  not  hav- 
ing head  room  below,  you  had  better  pur- 
chase two  pieces  Georgia  pine  4"  x  12"  and 
set  these  one  on  each  side  of  No.  3.  Each 
of  the  4"  x  12"  pieces  will  carry  4,430  lbs., 
and  the  truss  rods  on  No.  3  add  somewhat 
to  the  strength — sufficiently  to  take  care  of 
the  1,112  lbs.  more  than  the  simple  pine 
beam — 4,611  lbs.,  and  the  two  pieces  4"  x  12" 
—8,860  lbs.   carry. 

In  section  (15)  No.  2  we  have  a  load 
of  35,000  lbs.  to  sustain,  but  this  is  divided 
over  four  beams  instead  of  three  as  in  the 
section  just  completed.  Beam  No.  3  has 
been   completed   so   that 

No.  4  has  load  of  11,666  lbs.  \ 

No.  5  has  load  of  11,666  lbs.  "  29,165  lbs. 

No.  6  has  load  of    5,833  lbs.J 


The  beams  as  used  at  present  will  carry 
about   the   following   loads: — 

No.    4,    4,611    lbs. '| 

No.    5,    4,611    lbs.  /'  14,945    lbs. 

No.  6,  5,723  lbs/ 
or  14,220  lbs.  less  than  the  load  required. 
As  in  section  No.  1  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  means  of  adding  the  required 
strength  is  to  use  3  pieces  6"  x  12"  Georgia 
pine,  thus  increasing  the  safe  load  19,935 
lbs.,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  is  re- 
quired, but  as  6"  x  12"  is  the  nearest  com- 
mercial size  that  will  suit,  you  will  have 
to    use    it. 

Oak  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  strong 
as  Georgia  pine  and  is  more  difficult  to  get. 

In  answer  to  your  questions:  An  oak 
beam  9"  x  9"  would  not  carry  as  much  as 
a   pine  beam   10"  x  10" — 

Pine    10  x  10  x  26—4,611    lbs. 
Oak         9  x  9  x  26—4,205    lbs. 

A  1"  rod  (steel)  will  sustain  a  tension 
of  8,140  lbs.  To  safely  carry  the  load  on 
beam  No.  3  with  2  rods  16"  sag  these  would 
require  to   be   2%"   diam. 

Note  the  difference  when  the  sag  is  in- 
creased. 


INCORRECT  THERMOMETER 

By  J.  T.  Smith 

A  BOUT  a  vear  ago  I  began  to  receive 
■**■  from  some  of  my  butter  customers 
complaints  such  as  "Your  butter  tastes 
strong  lately."  "The  last  lot  of  butter 
you  sold  us  didn't  keep  well."  "Your 
butter  has  a  cheesy  taste."  Of  course  I 
was  surprised  and  somewhat  put  out 
for  I  had  the  universal  feeling  that 
seems  to  be  common  among  farm  but- 
termakers  that  my  butter  was  all  right. 
But  I  told  each  one  that  I  was  sorry  and 
I  would  look  into  the  matter  and  if  they 
discovered  any  more  butter  wrong  to  let 
me  know. 

Well  I  took  special  pains  in  making 
the  butter  but  still  there  came  com- 
plaints. I  could  not  understand  why 
the  butter  should  keep  on  being  strong, 
for  so  far  as  I  could  see  I  was  making  it 
according  to  the  best  methods.  I  was 
in  despair.  I  made  it  correctly  yet  it 
came  wrong. 

I  was  ready  to  give  up,  thinking  per- 
haps there  might  be  something  mysteri- 
ous after  all  about  it.  The  strange 
part  of  it  was  that  up  to  this  time  my 
butter  had  been  of  good  quality.  Finally 
I  took  my  dairy  thermometer  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  house  thermometer 
that  we  kept  on  the  front  piazza.  To 
say  I  was  surprised  is  stating  it  light- 
ly. I  found  that  the  dairy  thermometer 
which  I  usedinbuttermaking  registered 
15  degrees  too  low.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  was  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  glass, 
thereby  shortening  the  reading. 

Then  I  came  to  realize  why  the  but- 
ter came  strong.  When  my  ripening 
temperature  registered  75  degrees  ac- 
cording to  the  thermometer  the  actual 
temperature  was  90  degrees,  a  condition 
which  caused  the  cream  to  be  overripe. 
Consequently  the  butter  made  from  it 
became  rancid  quickly  though  it  seemed 
all  right  when  I  delivered  it. 

Furthermore  the  churning  tempera- 
ture had  also  been  too  high  on  account 
of  the  incorrect  thermometer.  This  had 
caused  the  butter  to  come  too  quickly,  to 
be  too  soft  and  as  a  result  the  large 
granules  incorporated  so  much  butter- 
milk that  the  butter  had  poor  keeping 
qualities.  Well  I  hunted  up  the  ad- 
dress of  a  reliable  dairy  supply  house 
and  got  the  very  best  guaranteed  dairy 
thermometer  to  be  had.  Although  I 
paid  a  good  price  for  it  the  thermometer 
was  cheap  in  the  end  for  I  have  not  had 
any  complaints  since  and  I  cannot  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  my  butter. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  good  tools  and  equipment  are  as 
important  in  buttermaking  as  in  any  of 
the  big  farm  operations. 
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DAIRYING 


BEAUTY    AND   EFFICIENCY 

By  W    H.  Underwood 

TN  the  dictionary  we  find  the  abstract 
1  term,  beauty,  defined  as  •  "an 
assemblage  of  graces  or  pleasing 
qualities."  But  in  considering  farm 
animals  we  might  more  properly 
define  beauty,  at  least  in  its  superlative 
degree,  as  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
form  to  function.  Thus  a  beautiful 
draft  horse  is  one  whose  muscles  are 
large  and  strong,  whose  carriage  and 
action  denotes  stamina  and  willingness, 
whose  heavy,  well-rounded  body  be- 
speaks his  ability  to  keep  at  a  heavy 
piece  of  work  or  a  hard  pull  until  he 
has  accomplished  what  his  master  de- 
sires. 

A  beautiful  dairy  cow,  and  the  dairy 
cow  is  what  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
consider  here,  has  some  characteristics 
which  we  will  admit  and  some  others 
about  which  there  are  more  or  less  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  We  will  all  admit 
that  she  has  a  large  udder  and  a  well- 
developed  mammary  system.  We 
will  admit  that  she  has  a  large  diges- 
tive capacity.  She  has  also  a  roomy 
heart  girth  which  denotes  a  strong  con- 
stitution. And  if  she  is  pure-bred  she 
must  have  the  breed  type  character- 
istics in  color.  But  when  we  go  much 
further  we  get  into  difficulty. 

One  man  may  say  that  in  order  to  be 
beautiful  a  dairy  cow  must  have  a  dis- 
tinctly wedge-shaped  form,  being  sharp 
at  the  withers  and  broadening  rapidly 
toward  the  points  of  the  shoulders.  An- 
other man  agrees  to  the  wedge-shaped 
form  in  general  but  says:  "My  best  cows 
and  the  cows  in  the  herds  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  not  very  sharp  at 
the  withers.  They  are  not  of  your  ex- 
tremely refined  type.  Their  constitu- 
tions are  more  rugged,  they  can  stand 
harder  usage." 

This  is  just  one  point  of  difference. 
Of  two  other  men  one  may  seek  cows 
with  straight  backs  and  another  may 
not  lay  much  stress  on  that  point.  One 
may  take  pains  not  to  admit  into  his 
herd  any  animal  with  a  slightly  droop- 
ing tail  head.  Another  may  believe 
that  point  will  take  care* of  itself  if  he 
gets  superior  excellence  in  the  more 
fundamental  points  of  conformation. 
And  we  might  go  on  naming  other  dis- 
puted points. 

What  is  the  answer?  Simply  this, 
that  the  ideal  dairy  type  is  not  fixed. 
Two  cows  of  the  same  high  productive 
ability  are  placed  side  by  side.  They 
are  found  to  be  nearly  alike  in  the 
fundamentals  of  conformation,  but  in 
the  lesser  points  there  is  considerable 
variation.  Who  will  say  that  if  the 
one  cow  had  the  straight  top  line  of  the 
other  or  that  if  the  other  had  the  thin 
withers  of  the  first  one  either  would 
be  able  to  give  a  greater  return  for  $10 
invested  in  feed  and  care?  Some  man 
might  be  hardy  enough  to  make  the 
statement,  but  that  would  not  prove  the 
point. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
discouraging.  To  the  contrary  it  is  an 
encouragement  to  know  that  in  select- 
ing an  animal  for  the  breeding  herd  we 
need  not  lay  great  stress  on  any  minor 
point.  What  we  must  do  is  to  look  to 
the  fundamentals,  to  the  known  char- 
acteristics of  conformation  which  un- 
derlie the  producing  ability  of  an 
animal.  And  in  making  such  selections 
and  in  carrying  on  our  breeding  opera- 
tions with  efficiency  as  the  foremost 
consideration  we  will  exercise  an  influ- 
ence in  setting  the  standard  of  beauty 
m  our  particular  breed  of  stock.  Our 
motto  should  be:  "Seek  efficiency  and 
avoid  fad."  The  popular  idea  of  beauty 
then  is  not  exactly  stable.  The  so-called 
showyard  type  of  to-day  may  be  quite 
different  in  minor  points  from  the  type 
of  fifty  years  from  now.  But  fifty 
years  from  now  milk  will  still  be  milk 
and  butterfat  will  still  be  butterfat  and 
the  breeder  who  makes  his  ideal  the 
fixed  star  of  efficiency  in  production 
will  find  that  star  a  much  more  satis- 
factory one  to  hitch  to  than  the  unstable 
star  of  the  popular  opinion  of  present 
day  beauty. 
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—  a  matter  of  house   policy 

pIRESTONE  Gray  Sidewall  Tires 
*  give  convincing  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  Firestone  policies.  In  the  fact- 
ories where  they  are  built  over  90%  of  the 
workers  are  actual  shareholders  in  the 
company.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  and  financial  concern  to  these  men 
and  women  that  Firestones  do  deliver 
most  miles  per  dollar. 

More  liberal  mileage  adjustments  are 
now  offered  because  Firestone  Tires  have 
more  than  lived  up  to  every  expectation 
of  the  manufacturers  and  car  owners. 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers  throughout  Canada 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &   RUBBER   COMPANY 

Export  Department,  1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Factory:  Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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BAGS 


POTATO.  GRAIN.  FLOUR.  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE.  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET  ADELAIDE  5549 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  1  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  iMixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178A    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto. 


$25    Single  Harness    $25 

A  set  of  exceptionally  strong  single  harness 
with  breast  collar,  used  only  three  months. 
Owner  has  no  further  use  for  them  as  he  has 
purchased  an  automobile.    Apply 
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The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires 

BvtWALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


SYNOPSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  TTpton.  Tfred  of  the  monotony  of 
his  lift-  as  a  college  professor  he  buys  a 
New  En  gland  farm.  His  neighbor,  Bert 
Temple,  proves  very  helpful  and  takes 
him  to  tlhe  cottage  of  Mike  Finn,  wham 
le   advises    Upton    to    engage   as    farmer. 

Mike  observes  that  he  earned  more  in 
his    last  place. 


CHAPTER  TWO  Continued 
"Ye're  a  liar,  Mike,"  said  Bert. 
"That's   a  fightin'  word   in   the   ould 
country,"  said  Mike. 

"This  ain't  the  old  country,  and  yer 
got  $45,"  Bert  grinned.  "Besides,  yerll 
be  close  to  your  work.  You  wuz  a  mile 
an'  a  half  from  the  Sulloways.  Thet 
makes  up  fer  the  milkin'." 


"True,  true,"  Mike  replied,  medita- 
tively. "But  what  be  yer  runnin'  the 
place  for,  Mr.  Upton?  Is  it  a  real 
farmer  ye'd  be?" 

"A  real  farmer,"  I  answered.  "Why?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  know.  Onct  I  worked 
fer  one  o'  them  literary  fellers  that  mar- 
ried rich,  and  he  was  always  fer  makin' 
me  try  new  fangled  things  in  the 
ground  instead  o'  good  old  cow  manure. 
Begorra,  he  nigh  drove  the  life  out  o' 
me  with  his  talk  o'  bac-bac-bac  some- 
thin' — some  kind  of  bugs,  if  ye  can  beat 
that — that  he  said  made  nitrogen.  I've 
heard  say  yer  wuz  a  literary  feller,  too, 
Mr.  Upton,  and  I  have  me  doubts." 

"Well,  I  am  a  sort  of  a  literary 
feller,"  I  confessed,  "but  I  never  mar- 
ried a  rich  wife." 


"Sure,  ye're  not  so  old  to  be  past 
hopin',"  Mike  replied. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  added,  "But  it's 
you  I  want  to  be  the  real  literary  feller, 
Mike.  You  must  write  me  a  poem  in 
potatoes," 

Mike  put  back  his  head  and  roared. 
"It's  a  pome  yer  want,  is  it?"  he  cried. 
"Sure,  it's  an  oration  I'll  give  ye.  I'll 
grow  ye  the  real  home  rule  portaters." 

"Well,"  said  I,  rising,  "do  you  begin 
to-morrow  morning,  and  will  your  son 
help  for  a  few  weeks?"' 

"The  mornin'  it  is,"  said  Mike,  "and 
Joe  along." 

I  paused  by  the  side  of  the  girl.  "All 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,"  I 
laughed. 

She  looked  up  with  a  pretty  smile, 
but  Mike  spoke:  "Sure,  but  they  give 
all  three  parts  to  Nora,"  he  said,  "so 
what  was  the  use  o'  dividin'  it?  She 
thinks  she's  me  mither  instead  o'  me 
daughter!" 

"I'll  put  you  to  bed  in  a  minute,"  said 
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You  Can't  Get  Moline  Results 
from  Any  Other  Tractor 


If  you  want  a  good  tractor — and 
you  nee d  the  best  tractor — don't  watch 
the  price-ticket. 

Look  at  the  tractor. 

You'll  be  able  to  pick  out  the  good 
tractor,'  just  the  same  as  you  can 
pick  out  a  good  horse. 

That's  why  we  want  you  to  see 
the  Moline  Universal  Tractor. 

When  you  do,  you'll  see  its  superi- 
orities: 

1.  One-man  control. 

2.  It  will  do  more  work. 

3.  It  costs  less  to  operate  and  keep  up. 

4.  It  lasts  longer. 

CANADIAN 


The  Moline  is  designed  correctly.  It  is 
a  one-man  outfit — you  sit  on  the  im- 
plement where  you  always  sat.  You  can 
back  up  any  implement.  You  can  turn 
short.  You  can  cultivate.  You  have  emple 
steady  power  for  any  work — in  the  field  or 
on  the  belt. 

The  high-grade  Moline  motor  is  sparing  with  fuel 
and  oil.  An  easy-starting  engine,  electrically  gov- 
erned, electric  starter. 

The  careful  Moline  construction  does  away  with 
most  repairs  and  replacements.  Motor  is  up  lrom 
the  dust.  All  moving  parts  are  enclosed.  Gears  run 
in  oil.  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  Everyone  of  these 
things  means  longer  life  in  the  Moline. 

When  you  see  the  Moline  Tractor  work — when 
you  knrw  that  more  farmers  operate  Molines  than 
any  other  make — you  will  begin  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous earning  power  of  the  Moline. 

You  need  a  Moline  on  your  farm.  You  need  it 
now.  Write  for  free  books  showing  and  describing 
the  Moline. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 


Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto 

Made  by  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


Nora,   while    Mike   grinned   proudly   at 
her. 

"I'm  going  to  like  Mike,"  said  I  to 
Bert,  as  we  walked  back  up  the  road. 

"I  knoo  yer  would  soon  ez  I  seen  yer," 
Bert  replied.  "The  only  folks  thet 
don't  like  Mike  is  the  folks  thet  can't 
see  a  joke.  Mike  has  a  tolerable  num- 
ber o'  dislikers." 

"Well,  I've  got  my  farmer,"  said  I, 
"and  now  I  suppose  I've  got  to  find  a 
housekeeper,  as  soon  as  the  house  is 
ready  to  live  in.     Nora  would  suit  me." 

"I  reckon  she  would,"  Bert  replied, 
"but  she  wouldn't  soot  Bentford." 

"In  other  words,  I  want  an  oldish 
woman,  very  plain,  and  preferably  a 
widow?" 

"With  a  young  son  old  enough  ter 
help  on  the  farm,"  Bert  added  with  a 
grin. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  know  of  just 
that  combination?" 

"Reckon  I  dew.  You  leave  it  to  my 
old  lady." 

"Mr.  Temple,"  said  I,  "seems  to  me 
I'm  leaving  everything  to  you." 

"Wal,  neow,  yer  might  do  a  heap 
sight  worse!"  said  Bert. 

I  went  up  to  my  chamber  when  we 
got  back,  and  sat  down  beside  my  little 
glass  lamp  and  did  some  figuring.  I 
had  $24,000  of  my  savings  left,  and 
out  of  that  I  subtracted  another  $2,000 
for  the  carpenters  and  plumbers.  That 
left  me  with  an  income  from  my  in- 
vestments of  about  $1,000  a  year.  Ad- 
ded to  my  alleged  salary  as  a  manu- 
script reader,  along  with  what  I  hoped 
I  could  pick  up  writing,  I  recklessly 
calculated  my  annual  income  as  a  pos- 
sible $3,000.  Out  of  this  I  subtracted 
$600  for  Mike's  wages,  $360  for  a 
housekeeper,  $400  for  additional  labor, 
$75  for  taxes,  and  $500  for  additions  to 
my  "plant,"  as  I  began  to  call  my  farm 
That  made  a  total  of  $1,935,  and  left 
me  a  margin  of  about  $1,000  for  food 
magazines,  rare  etchings,  first  editions' 
golf  club  dues,  golf  balls,  caddy  hire,  an 
automobile,  some  antique  mahogany,  a 
few  Persian  rugs,  an  Italian  marble 
sundial,. and  several  other  trifles  I  de- 
sired. 

I  scanned  my  pad  thoughtfully,  and 
finally  decided  not  to  join  the  golf  club 
till  the  following  year. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought 
of  course,  to  sell  my  farm  produce  for 
a  handsome  profit.  Bert  had  gone  to 
bed  so  I  couldn't  ask  him  how  much  I 
would  be  likely  to  realize.  But  with  all 
due  conservation,  I  decided  that  I  could 
safely  rejoin  the  golf  club.  So  I  did 
then  and  there.  Whereupon  I  felt  bet- 
ter, and,  picking  out  the  manuscript  of 
a  novel  from  my  bag  I  went  bravely  at 
the  task  of  earning  my  living. 

CHAPTER  III 
TpHE  following  morning  was  a  balmy 
x  exquisite  first  of  May,  but  realism 
again  compels  me  to  confess  that,  hav- 
ing been  an  English  instructor  for 
seven  years,  and  having  read  manu- 
scripts the  night  before  till  2  a.m.,  I 
did  not  leap  lightly  from  my  couch  at 
the  breakfast  call,  nor  did  I  sing  ecstati- 
cally,  as    I   looked    from    my    window. 

What  I  actually  did  was  to  curse  to 
myself  at  having  to  clean  my  teeth  in 
bitterly  cold  water,  something  I  have 
always  loathed.  Nor  was  I  greatly 
cheered  by  Mrs.  Temple's  coffee.  The 
New  England  farmer's  wife  can  cook 
everything  but  coffee.  But  there  seems 
to  be  something  in  that  simple  art  which 
completely  baffles  her.  Perhaps  the 
coffee  has  something  to  do  with  it! 

Her  cheery  face,  however,  was  not 
long  to  be  resisted,  and  Bert  hustled  me 
off  immediately  after  the  meal  to  meet 
Hard  Cider  Howard,  whom,  by  some 
rural  wireless,  he  had  already  sum- 
moned. 

As  we  walked  down  the  road,  I 
glanced  toward  my  lone  pine,  and  saw 
my  horse  and  Mike's  hitched  to  the 
plough,  with  Joe  driving  and  Mike  hold- 
ing the  handles.  Across  the  green  pas- 
ture, between  the  road1  and  the  hayfield, 
already  four  rich  brown  furrows  were 
shining  up  to  the  sun. 

"Well,  Mike  didn't  wait  long!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  wonder  why  he  started  in 
there?" 

"I  told  him  to,"  said  Bert.  "That's 
goin'  ter  be  yer  pertater  crop  this  year." 
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"Is  it?"  said  I.  "Why?"  I  felt  a  little 
peeved.     After  all,  this  was  my  farm. 

"Cuz  it's  pasture  land  thet's  good  fer 
pertaters,  an'  yer  don't  need  it  fer  the 
cows,  an'  it  kin  be  worked  ter  give  yer  a 
crop  right  off,  even  though  'twant 
ploughed  under  in  the  fall,"  Bert 
answered.  "You  trust  yer  Uncle  Hiram 
fer  a  bit,  sonny." 

I  blushed  at  my  own  peevishness,  and 
thanked  him  humbly.  At  the  house  we 
found  awaiting  a  strange-looking  man, 
small,  wrinkled,  unkempt,  with  a  dis- 
couraged moustache  and  a  nose  of  a 
decidedly  brighter  hue  than  the  rest 
of  his  countenance.  He  was  tapping  at 
the  sills  of  the  house. 

"How  about  it,  Hard?  Cement?" 
said  Bert. 

Hard  Cider  nodded  to  me,  with  a  keen 
glance  from  his  little,  bloodshot  eyes. 

"Yep,"  he  said.  "Stucco  over  it. 
Brick  underpinnin's  be  ez  good  ez  noo. 
Go  inside." 

We  stepped  upon  the  side  porch,  Bert 
handing  me  the  key  and  I  opening  the 
door  of  my  new  dwelling  with  a  secret 
thrill.  Hard  Cider  at  once  began  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  ripping  up  a  plank  to  ex- 
amine the  timbers  beneath.  There  was 
no  cellar  under  the  kitchen,  but  the  tim- 
bers were,  like  those  of  the  barn,  huge 
beams  of  hand-hewn  oak,  and  were 
sound. 

"Plane  them  planks  down  and  lay  a 
maple  floor  over  'em,"  said  Hard,  with 
an  air  of  finality. 

"Very  well,"  said  I  meekly.  "But 
my  woodwork  has  got  to  be  cypress  in 
the  living-room.     I  insist  on   cypress." 

"New  step,"  he  added,  as  we  came  to 
the  door  up  into  the  main  house. 

"Hold  on!"  said  I.  "This  door  leads 
into  the  front  hall.  I  don't  want  that. 
I  want  this  door  closed  up  and  put  into 
the  north  room,  which  I'm  going  to  use 
for  a  dining-room." 

"Aint  goin'  ter  eat  in  the  kitchen,  eh? 
Very  well,"  said  Hard.  He  examined 
the  old  door  frame  carefully,  and  jotted 
something  in  a  dirty  notebook,  which  he 
drew  from  his  pocket,  first  wetting  his 
flat  carpenter's  pencil  on  his  tongue. 

We  found  that  the  north  room  had 
apparently  been  used  only  as  a  kind 
of  storage  closet,  doubtless  because 
there  was  no  heater  in  the  house.  It 
had  never  been  papered,*  and  the  walls, 
with  a  little  touching  up,  were  ready  for 
kalsomining.  Hard  examined  the  plas- 
ter with  the  loving  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Built  ter  last  in  them  days,"  I  heard 
him  mutter. 

The  room  extended  half  the  depth  of 
the  house,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
great.  Beyond  it  was  a  second  room, 
on  the  north-east  corner,  of  the  same 
size. 

We  now  crossed  the  hall  to  the  south 
side,  where  there  were  two  correspond- 
ing rooms.  Here,  as  on  the  other  side, 
the  chimney  and  fireplaces  were  on  the 
inside  walls,  and  the  mantels  were  of  a 
simple  but  very  good  colonial  pattern, 
though  they  had  been  browned  by  smoke 
and  time  to  dirt  color. 

"Now  I  want  these  two  rooms  made 
into  one,"  said  I.  "I  want  one  of  the 
doors  into  the  hall  closed  up,  and  a  glass 
door  cut  out  of  the  south  side  to  a  per- 
gola veranda.  Can  you  do  it?" 
To  be  Continued 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  FARM   HOME 

Continued  from  Page  6 

convenient  height  for  working  over, 
and  allowing  headroom  beneath  for  the 
outside  entrance  to  the  cellar.  An  oil 
stove  is  used  for  most  of  the  summer 
cooking. 

The  water  system  in  the  house  might 
be  envied  in  the  majority  of  city  homes. 
They  have  hot  and  cold  soft  water  in 
the  bathroom  and  cold  hard  water  and 
hot  and  cold  soft  water  on  tap  at  the 
kitchen  sink.  A  windmill  pumps  the 
hard  water  from  a  well.  The  soft  water 
comes  from  a  cistern  and  is  forced  to 
the  bathroom  and  sink  by  a  pressure- 
tank  with  a  hand  force  pump.  They  do 
not  find  the  hand  pumping  a  hardship, 
and  this  is  a  system  that  should  be  pos- 
sible on  almost  any  farm  where  no 
mechanical  power  is  available.  The 
septic  tank  is  built  close  to  the  house 
and  has  always  given  perfect  satisfac- 


tion. Another  arrangement  that  adds 
to  the  comfort  of  the  house  is  having 
the  hot  water  tank  in  the  bathroom 
instead  of  in  the  kitchen.  The  water  is 
heated  in  a  waterfront  on  the  kitchen 
stove  and  in  chilly  weather,  in  spring 
and  fall,  when  the  furnace  is  not  run- 
ning, the  tank  always  keeps  the  bath- 
room  comfortably   warm. 

The  drawings  explain  the  layout  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  pretty  well.  A 
feature  of  interest,  however,  is  the  very 
well-arranged  cellar.  It  is  cement- 
floored,  cement-lined  and  divided  into 
four  rooms — a  laundry  room  with  a 
drain  to  carry  away  waste  water,  a 
furnace  room  where  the  furnace  and 
pressure  tank  are  installed,  a  vegetable 
cellar  and  a  pantry.  In  the  pantry  the 
dumb-waiter  comes  down  into  a  screen 
enclosed  cupboard.  There  is  the  usual 
table  for  provisions  and  a  rare  house- 
keeper's delight  in  the  way  of  a  solid 
cement  table  about  four  feet  wide  along 
one  side  of  the  room.  This  was  left  like 
a  terrace  in  the  earth  when  the  cellar 
was  excavated  and  cemented  over  the 
same  as  the  floor.  Anyone  who  has  suf- 
fered the  shock  and  sorrow  of  a  shelf 
breaking  and  letting  a  row  of  jars  of 
canned  fruit  down  on  the  cellar  floor 
will  appreciate  the  safety  of  the  cement 
table.  The  upstairs  has  three  good- 
sized  bedrooms  with  a  clothes-closet  off 
each,  the  bathroom  and  a  den  or  office. 
The  attic  is  just  as  well  finished  as  the 
rest  of  the  house,  with  two  large  bed- 
rooms, and  the  sides  where  the  head 
room  is  low  close  to  the  eaves  partition- 
ed off  for  store  rooms. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
quality  of  everything  about  this  home. 
There  is  nothing  superficial  or  there 
for  display,  but  nothing  has  been  ne- 
glected that  would  make  for  better  and 
happier  living  conditions.  Further, 
there  is  an  air  of  refinement  that  goes 
to  put  farm  life  on  the  plane  where  it 
belongs.  The  hardwood  floors  with 
rugs  of  modern  conventional  designs, 
the  wicker  and  leather  furniture  in 
living-room  and  dining-room,  the  ar- 
tistic decorating  of  the  rooms  upstairs 
with  chintz  to  match  the  wallpaper,  the 
daughter's  own  writing  desk  and  book- 
case, the  piano  and  gramaphone  with  a 
quality  of  music  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  home — all  bear  out  the  fact  that 
the  city  home  has  no  "advantages"  that 
cannot  be  had  in  the  country. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  good 
homes  make  good  communities.  They 
have  a  car,  of  course,  which  the  daugh- 
ter drives  with  the  assurance  of  a  train- 
ed chauffeur,  and  she  took  us  down  to 
■  little  church  on  the  corner  of  the  farm 
where  some  two  dozen  other  girls  were 
getting  ready  for  an  ice  cream  social. 
It's  rather  unusual  to  find  two  dozen 
girls  in  a  farming  community  now,  and 
all  of  them  enthusiastic  over  country 
life  and  we  wondered  why.  One  thing 
we  learned  was  that  they  have  very 
good  times  in  this  neighborhood.  A 
number  of  the  boys  have  returned  from 
overseas,  and  the  most  critical  rural 
sociologist  would  find  no  "dearth  of 
social  life."  They  make  their  own  en- 
tertainments, meeting  usually  in  each 
other's  homes  or  at  the  church. 

But  another  possible  reason  for  the 
girls'  contentment  to  stay  at  home, 
came  to  us  incidentally.  Miss  Petch 
had  been  telling  her  experience  in  rais- 
ing ducks — a  side  line  which  she  drop- 
ped when  the  price  of  feed  increased 
to  cut  off  the  profit.  We  remarked 
that  it  was  almost  necessary  for  a  girl 
to  have  some  means  of  making  an  in- 
come for  herself.  "Oh!"  she  said,  "all 
the  girls  around  here  get  an  allowance. 
I  don't  believe  they  would  stay  if  they 
didn't."  Very  likely  they  wouldn't.  But 
with  all  this,  the  spirit  of  the  neighbor- 
hood at  the  promise  of  its  future,  rests 
with  the  "optimistic"  farm  homes, 
where  people  believe  that  farm  life  is 
a  satisfying,  fine  life,  and  who  live  so 
that  other  people  believe  it  too. 


Granulated    Eyelid*, 


Eyes  inflamed  by  expotnre 
to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Tour  Druggist's  6oc  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  2Cc.  For  Book  ef  the  Eye  Free 
Write    Murine   Eye    Remedy  Company,   Chicago 


MORE  FALL  WHEAT  NEEDED 

The  World's   food  supply  demands  more  wheat.      Fall  wheat, 
properly   fertilized,  will   be   a   big  paying  crop. 

Canada  must  for  years  continue  to  be  Great  Britain's  and  Europe's  granary. 
No  reason  why  you  shouldn't  go  after  a  bumper  Fall  Wheat  crop— and  "Shur- 
Gain"  Fertilizer  will  help  you  get  it  by  promoting  strong  Autumn  growth 
which   resists  winter  killing  and  gives  heavy  yields. 


IShur-Gain 


Fertilizers 


No  Investment  as  Good 

Every  $10  for  Gunns  "Shur-Gain" 
should  mean  an  extra  profit  from  $15 
to  $60  per  acre.  And  leave  your  soil's 
fertility  intact.  No  stock  or  bond  can 
touch   that ! 


No    Sense    in    Delay 

If  you  want  the  crop — order 
your  "S'hur-Gaiin"  now.  Get 
the  early-shipping  discounts.  Be 
sure  of  your  fertilizer  when 
seeding  time  is  at  hand.  See 
your  dealer  at  once  and  avoid 
shipping    delays. 

"Shur-Gain"  Fertilizers  come 
in  mixtures  to  suit  any  crop. 
Forty  years  of  success. 

GUNNS  LIMITED 

WEST  TORONTO 


^%mt£0m 


"Making     two     blades    grow    where    only 
grew    before." 


The 

World's 

Best  Suits 

by  Post 


from  Huddersfield  to 
you  in  Canada.  For 
smart  appearance 
and  real  hard  wear 
the  Huddersfield  Solid 
Worsted  Suit  cannot 
be  equalled.  Look  at 
the  saving  by  dealing 
direct  with  the 
world's  cloth  district 
30  to  50  per  cent,  less 
than  your  tailor  on 
the  spot  can  supply. 
Deal  direct  and  cut 
out  the  various  mid- 
dlemen's profit. 

Our  Unique  Copyright  System  of 

dell  -  IVleaSUrement  ateiy  measure  your- 
self, and  us  to  perfectly  fit  you.  Misfit  means 
money  back.  Legally  guaranteed.  We  take  all 
risks. 

Stylishly  Cut  Suit  in  Huddersfield  Solid 

Worsted  from $40. 

In  Wool  Scotch  Tweed  from  .  .  .  $35. 
In  Hard  Wearing  Tweed    ....  $30. 

(Post  Free     Duty  Paid) 

WRITE    TO-DAY   FOR    120    PATTERNS 
POST   FREE 

We  also  supply  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted 
Cloths,  excellent  Scotch  Tweeds  and  Smart  Over- 
coatings.     Any    length    cut   from   the   piece. 

Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted  Cloth  per  yard  from  $7.00 
Scotch  Tweeds  per  yard from  $5.50 

(Duty  Paid) 

SATISFACTION  LEGALLY  GUARANTEED 

OR  MONEY  BACK 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporters  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

67  The  Lion  Huddersfield 

England 


Farmers,  Live  Slock  Breeders  and  Poultrymen 
Invest  in  a 

"  SEX'OMETER  "   pat.    1909 

The  original  as  demonstrated  with  try  the  "Daily 
Minor"  at  the  "Hotel  Cecal, "  London,  Bng. 
This  remarkable  instrument  will  correctly  tell 
you  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and 
sex  of  eggs,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

T.  E.  Rondau,  prop.  Commercial  Red  Belgian 
and  Black  Siberian  Hare  Ranch,  Cburtniglit , 
Ontario,  writes:  I  tested  "Sex'ometer"  thor- 
oughly on  65  Bavies,  Black  Siberian,  Rufus  Red 
Belgian  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  and  it  was 
correct  in  every  instance.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  "Sex'ometer"  to  amy  one  interested. 
Please  send  circulars  and  agent's  prospectus. 
Also  A.  S.  UHey,  Montreal's  greatest  Bird  and 
Domestic  Pet  Dealer,  50  Oraig  St.,  Montreal, 
Can. 

Halifax    Seed    Co.,     Halifax,    N.S. 
Price    of    "Sex'ameters"    in    box    with    instruc- 
tions,  by  mail,  $3  each. 

A.  E.  STATE 

Sole  General  Agents  jor  Canada  and  U.S.A. 

2254  Mance  Street  Montreal 


Your  Chance 

for  a 

Farm  in  the 
West 


will  never  be  better  than  it  is  now. 
You  can  buy  fertile  farm  lands 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  prices  that  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  land's  productive  capacity. 
Lands  that  will  grow  profitable 
crops  *of  grain,  grasses,  roots  and 
vegetables,  and  maintain  large 
numbers  «f  live  stock,  for  sale  on 
terms  that  will  enable  you  to  get 
started  right;  well  established 
English-speaking  communities; 
good  schools  and  churches;  near 
Railways. 

$11  to  $30  an  Acre 

TWENTY    YEARS     TO    PAY 


Irrigated  Land  In 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

for  sale  on  same  terms  at  some- 
what higher  prices.  The  best 
mixed  fanning  proposition  on  the 
Continent.  $2,000  loan  for  buiM- 
ings,  etc.,  on  these  lands  make 
starting  easier.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  full  particulars  to 

E.    LA   DUE   NORWOOD, 

C.P.R.  Land  Agent, 

Windsor    Station,    Montreal,    Que. 


BOOK    ON 

Dog  Diseases 


AND 


How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to    any 

address  by  the 

Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 
quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON- 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured  only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Ont. 


KITCHENS 

"Railroad  Signal' 

WORK  SHIRTS 


eREAT  for  wear  and 
easy  to  wash.  On  and 
off  like  a  coat.  Roomy 
and  comfortable.  Doubleand 
triple  stitching  at  wearing 
points  ;  strong  seams  ;  but- 
tons can't  come  off.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  "Kitchen's," 
and  insist  on-  having  our 
"Railroad  Signal"  brand. 

Mad*  In  Canada  only  *>r 

The  Kitchen  Overall  and 
Shirt  Company,  Limited 
Erantford,  Ont. 


Union  Made 


Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by  Erect- 
ing Your  Own  Lightning 
Rods. 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable, 
250  ft $80.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable, 
250  ft $37.50 

Copper  points,  each 50c 

Copper  tubes,  each   50c 

Glass    balls     (white     or    blue), 
each 50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each. .   50c 

Write  for  full  particulars 

JAS,  LEPROHON 

336  LAVAL  AVE.,   MONTREAL 


LIVESTOCK 


Royal  Farmers  at  Cardiff  Show 

By  THEODORE  RUETE 


I^HOUGH  hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  it  by  no  means  had  dull- 
ed the  keenness  with  which,  through 
two  weary  years,  the  famous,  old  Welsh 
city  of  Cardiff  awaited  its  turn  for  the 
visit  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show, 
which  opened  its  doors  there  on  24th 
June. 

To  keep  the  showyard  as  open  as  pos- 
sible for  the  important  business  of 
judging  and  to  give  the  society's  thous- 
ands of  members  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  exhibits  in  comfort,  an  unusually 
stiff  admission-fee  was  charged  for  the 
first  day,  but  notwithstanding  this  de- 
vice, the  attendance  was  a  record- 
breaking  one. 

The  crowd  would  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  anyone  to  whom  the  English 
language  was  "just  English,"  so  many 
and  so  varied  were  the  dialects  spok- 
en by  the  numerous  farmers  from  every 
corned  of  the  British  Isles. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the  judg- 
ing started  in  over  twenty  rings  at  once, 
before  large  and  critical  crowds,  among 
whom  were  over  1,000  overseas  officers 
and  men,  agriculturalists  in  their  own 
lands,  sent  by  the  war-office  to  see  the 
cream  of  the  homeland's  farm  stock. 

Some  of  them  were  great  admirers 
of  that  fine  dairy  breed  of  cattle,  the 
South  Devon,  beingespecially  impressed 
by  two  huge  specimens  of  the  old  bull 
class  which  weighed  3,024  lbs.  and  3,360 
lbs.  respectively — elephants,  the  men 
called  them. 

The  chief  of  several  prizes  won  by 
the  King  was  the  male  championship 
in  the  Devon  classes  for  his  bull,  "Wind- 
sor Famous."  His  Majesty  also  won  a 
first  and  second  prize  with  red-polls, 
two-thirds  in  the  Shorthorn  and  Here- 
ford classes  respectively,  and  three- 
thirds  with  pens  of  Southdown  sheep. 

The  young  roan  Shorthorn  bull, 
"Christian  King,"  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  added  to  its  honours  by 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  in  its  class, 
and  a  similar  award  fell  to  one  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  Dartmoor  rams,  while 
the  Navy,  not  to  be  left  behind,  secured 
a  third  prize  for  one  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  Lincoln  Red  Shorthorns. 

Quite  a  feature  of  the  show,  as  in- 
deed befitted  one  held  on  Welsh  soil 
where  the  Nanny-goat  has  always 
proverbially  flourished,  was  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  exhibited,  the 
total  of  them  being  over  one  hundred. 

The  goats  were  handled  before  the 
judges  almost  entirely  by  women,  a 
row  of  whom,  busily  engaged  brushing 
and  polishing  up  their  charges  just  be- 
fore the  judging,  mightily  amused  a 
group  of  Australians. 

These  men  from  the  Antipodes  had 
an  eye  to  progress  in  dairying,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  the  red-poll  dairy 
Shorthorns  and  British  Friesian  cattle, 
also  to  the  demonstrations  given  by  a 
group  of  county  dairying  instructresses 
at  the  working  dairy — the  making  of 
clotted-cream  claiming  their  especial 
interest. 

Times  have  certainly  changed  since' 
"Befoh'  de  Wah,"  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  very  large  number  of  women  in 
charge  of  the  livestock;  cattle,  horses, 
and  even  pigs  being  led  out  by  "land 
girls." 

The  display  of  heavy  horses  was  espe- 
cially fine.  The  champion  Shire  stal- 
lion was  Fenny  Emperor,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Denby  Callins  of  Bramhope,  near 
Leeds,  and  the  female  championship  of 
the  breed  fell  to  the  filly  "Medlar 
Bella,"  shown  by  the  Pendley  Stock 
Farm,  Tring. 

Almost  equalling  the  Shires  in  num- 
ber were  the  famous  Suffolk  Punches. 
This  heavy,  stocky  horse  has  no  equal 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world  for  cour- 
age.   It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  will  fall 


on  his  knees  and  die  pulling,  rather 
than  let  a  load  beat  him,  and  v^ell 
did  he  maintain  and  increase  this  repu- 
tation in  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 

A  compliment  to  our  Allies  and  a  sen- 
sible step  was  the  appointing  of  a 
Frenchman,  M.  A.  Olliver,  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  to 
judge  the  three  classes  of  Percherons, 
also  famous  for  good  war  work  and 
newcomers  to  a  "Royal"  Show.  Here 
the  chief  prizes  were  carried  off  by 
the  animals  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord 
Stalbridge  and  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  of 
Weasenham,  Norfolk. 

In  the  large  ring  there  was  plenty  of 
room  to  show  at  full  stretch  the  good 
classes  of  hunters  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Ken- 
yon,  of  Whitchurch,  Salop,  with  his 
stallion  "Kirkburn  Leader"  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Briggs,  of  Carnforth,  with  her 
nice  chestnut  filly  called  Danum  Queen, 
respectively  won  the  two  gold  medals 
of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society. 

The  woolly-faced  Shropshire  sheep 
won  several  prizes  for  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Mr.  Frank  Bibby  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  surely  never,  in  the 
history  of  the  Show,  have  there  been 
seen  such  enormous  pigs  as  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  classes  of  the  Large 
Black  and  the  Berkshires. 


SHOWING  SHEEP  IS  A   MASTER 
ART 

Continued  from  page  13 

The  next  consideration,  after  the 
fleshing  of  the  sheep,  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  fleece  in  a  fine,  well- 
trimmed  condition.  About  a  month 
before  the  show,  they  must  be  watched 
carefully  and  kept  out  of  all  dirt  and 
not  allowed  out  in  any  heavy  rains  as 
makes  it  hard  and  difficult  to  trim. 
Two  or  three  trimmings,  as  a  rule, 
will  put  the  fleece  in  fine  shape.  To 
do  this,  we  need  a  pail  of  soft  water, 
a  coarse  brush  with  which  to  dampen 
and  work  the  wool  up,  a  cattle  curry 
to  bring  out  the  ends  of  the  wool  and 
break  up  the  clots  and  a  wool  card  to 
put  the  finishing  smoothness  upon  the 
wool.  Many  sheep  when  first  handled, 
will  become  very  restless  and  excited 
and  gentleness  must  always  be  exhibit- 
ed in  handling  them.  In  trimming, 
start  at  the  shoulder  and  work  back, 
always  keeping  a  straight  topline.  The 
rear  end  is  next  trimmed,  making  it 
correspond  with  the  back,  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  left  side  and  then  the 
right  are  trimmed  and  finally  the  head 
and  neck  are  finished.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  the  trimmer  to  give  the  sheep 
a  compact,  finished  appearance,  for  at 
this  work  his  artistic  instincts  are 
brought  out  and  he  endeavors  to  cover 
up  the  animal's  weak  points  and  exag- 
gerate the  desirable  ones.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  long-wooled  breeds, 
as  a  rule  the  preparation  of  the  fleece 
consists  of  separating  it  into  "straps" 
and  cutting  off  the  rough  ends. 

After  the  sheep  have  been  trimmed, 
it  is  advisable  to  put  blankets  on  them 
to  keep  the  fleece  clean  and  smooth  in 
transit  to  the  fairs.  Do  not  try  to  make 
the  sheep  fit  the  blanket,  but 
the  blanket  fit  the  sheep.  Otherwise, 
if  not  properly  adjusted,  it  will  often 
disfigure  the  wool  by  cutting  in  at  one 
place  or  another,  especially  around  the 
neck. 

The  sheep  should  have  their  feet 
carefully  trimmed  before  the  show  as 
it  strengthens  their  pasterns  and  great- 
ly improves  their  carriage.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point  as 
it  is  often  the  deciding  issue  between 
two  individuals  in  the  show  ring. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  B00I 

*m       Gombault's       ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
~-    A 


Cam  — It  ii  penetrat- 
■  VI  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
iLA  Sorei,  Bruises, oi 
I  llO  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior   Cancers,  Boils 

Human  ^.o8™ 

CAUSTIC    BALSAM  has 

Rnriv  DO  ei"al  as 

BUUJ   a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  doe;: 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fram  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable     Remedy 

lor 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Causlle  Balaam   did 

my  rheumatism   more  good  than    $120.00   paid  in 
doctor'abills  "  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

PriceSl*75  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  C0MPAN..  Toronto, Can. 


ae&er 

l^J    for  Men 

Among  other 
Jaeger   garments 
for  men  are,  under- 
wear, night  shirts, 
pyjamas,  shirts, 
collars,   socks, 
stock  in  gs, 
sweaters,  coat 
sweaters,   car- 
digan jackets, 
waistcoats,  slippers, 
gloves,    mufflers, 
bathing  suits,  etc. 
A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue   free    on 
application. 

For  Sale  at  Jaeger  Stores  and 
Agencies  throughout  Canada. 

DR.JAEGERs"i,|^BooU"CO.LiMiTED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1 883".      »4 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow  Tractor  on   the  market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,   General   Farm   Work  and   Road   Grading. 


K >' <^—*  N.  '•-•£ ~~ 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save  expense. 

Write    for   free   catalogue,    prices   and   any    in- 
formation wanted. 
THE     ROBT.     BELL     ENGINE     &     THRESHER 

COMPANY,     LIMITED,     Seaforth,     Ontario. 
Also   Steam  Tractors,   and   large  size  Threshers. 
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SQUABS     ADD     TO     THE     FARM 
BOY'S  INCOME 

By  S.  Chifford  Barry 

OF  all  the  poultry  meat  on  the  mar- 
ket, undoubtedly  one  of,  if 
not  the  best,  is  that  of  the  squab. 
A  t  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
least  known  and  least  bred,  and  any 
person  who  starts  in  the  business  of 
raising  squabs  in  earnest  is  almost  sure 
to  derive  a  steady  income  from  it.  It 
takes  time,  of  course,  before  a  good  busi- 
ness can  be  built  up,  but  inside  three 
years  a  person  who  puts  his  heart  into 
the  work  could  have  a  nice  paying  flock. 
For  the  boy  especially,  the  breeding 
of  squabs  has  other  interests  besides  the 
money  derived  from  it.  The  pigeons  are 
great  pets  and  much  amusement  can  be 
derived  from  watching  their  antics.  The 
possession  of  pets  on  the  farm  also  has 
a  great  influence  in  keeping  the  boy  on 
the  farm,  but  by  far  the  greatest  rev- 
enue derived  from  this  delightful  pur- 
suit is  the  business  experience  gained  by 
the  boy,  an  experience  that  will  be  of 
great  aid  to  him  in  later  life. 

How  to  Start  in  the  Business 

On  starting  in  the  squab  business, 
commence  in  a  small  way,  beginning 
with  five  or  six  pairs  of  pigeons.  Each 
pair  will  raise  a  pair  of  squabs  every 
month  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  and  by  raising  the  best  and  occa- 
sionally buying  new  blood,  the  size  of 
the  flock  will  increase  rapidly. 

There  are  three  markets  in  which  you 
could  sell  your  squabs :  First  comes  the 
private  household,  then  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  lastly  the  butchers  and 
wholesale  houses.  The  markets  are 
named  in  the  order  in  which  you  could 
obtain  the  most  money  for  your  product. 
I  would  advise  that  you  contract  with 
restaurants  or  private  households  for 
about  half  your  squabs  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder to  a  butcher  or  a  wholesale 
house.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
pigeons  do  not  breed  the  full  year  round, 
and  if  you  promised  all  your  squabs  to  a 
restaurant  and  for  two  months  your 
yield  fell  off,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  them  with  the  promised  amount, 
with  the  result  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  change  to  a  more  trustworthy  deal- 
er. 

As  to  the  breed  of  pigeon's  to  use  I 
would  recommend  either  Homers  or  Red 
Carneaux,  but  in  any  case  be  sure  to 
get  pure-breds.  The  fact  that  your  stock 
is  made  up  of  pure-bred  birds  will  help 
you  greatly  in  finding  a  market  for  your 
squabs,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
butcher  prefers  a  thoroughbred  steer 
to  a  scrub;  also  if  at  a  later  date  you 
decide  to  sell  breeding  stock,  you  must 
have  thoroughbred  birds. 

Concerning  the  sale  of  breeding  stock 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  growth  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  it  is  much  more  profitable 
than  selling  squabs. 

Care  of   Your   Birds 

Pigeons  require  very  little  care  and 
a  person  could  easily  look  after  them  in 
spare  time.  As  long  as  they  are  fed 
regularly  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning 
and  early  evening,  are  kept  supplied 
with  fresh  water  and  their  houses  are 
kept  clean,  that  is  all  that  they  require. 
The  parent  birds  raise  the  young  them- 
selves, feeding  them  from  their  mouths, 
and  give  them  the  best  of  attention  until 
they  are  four  weeks  old.  At  this  point 
they  start  raising  another  pair,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  kill  the  squabs,  for 
they  are  larger  and  tenderer  than  at 
any  other  time  of  their  existence.  The 
parent  birds  arrange  the  laying  of  their 
eggs  so  that  when  they  leave  one  pair 
of  squabs  another  pair  is  hatching. 

To  kill  the  squab  take  its  neck  in  one 
hand  and  squeeze  it  so  as  to  open  its 
mouth,  then  with  the  other  hand  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  pocket-knife,  pierce 
the  upper  part  of  its  mouth  through  its 
brain.  After  the  bird  has  bled  entirely, 
put  it  in  cold  water  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  dress  it  and  pack  it  in  ice  where 
it  should  be  kept  till  it  is  sold.  At  first 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  cut  the  birds  so 
that  they  will  bleed  entirely,  but  prac- 
tice makes  perfect  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  do  it  with  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Continued  on  page  32 
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Motor  Efficiency  Depends 
on  Sparh  Plug;  Service 

Spark  Plug  service  depends  on  the  ability-of  its  insulator  to  resist 
vibration,  shock  of  cylinder  explosions  and  extremes  of  temperature 
changes  in  all  types  of  motors,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  all  cli- 
mates, and  under  every  known  load  and  road  condition. 

Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


ampion 


are  equipped  with  our  new  3450  Insulator,  the  result  of  ten  years 
of  tedious  research  and  3450  distinct  experiments. 

77  offers  three  times  the  breakage  resistance  to  sudden  temperature 
changes;  and 

It  has  two  and  one-half  times  the  breakage  resistance  to  shock  and 
vibration',  and 

It  has  fifty  per  cent,  mote  resistance  to  electric  current  when  heated 
than  the  best  previous  Champion  Insulator  that  made  the  name  a  syno- 
nym for  dependability. 

Besides  these  Insulator  tests.  Champions  are  subjected  to  an  air  pressure  test 
of  140  pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  compression  leakage  and  a  final  inspection 
for  imperfections.  "Champion"  on  the  Insulator  is  your  guide  to  better  spark 
plugs  for  efficient  service  in  every  make  of  motor  or  engine,  each  guaranteed 
to  give  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replacement  will  be 
made." 

Sold-wherever  Moior. Supplies  are  sold 


Over  There — 
Over  Here 

STAG  Chewing  Tobacco 
is  appreciated  by  both 
of  Canada's  war  units 
— those  who  fought  in 
Flanders  and  those  who 
served  at  home. 

It  is  also  enjoyed  by 
civilians  of  all  classes 
throughout  Canada  and 
is   recognized   as    being 


CHEW 
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"Bingo!  .  .  .The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  is  Always 
There  With  the  Ignition  Punch!" 

QUARRY  BLAST  CHARGE  and  auto  engine  gas 
are  alike  to  the  Fiery  Little   Columbia.     The 
power's  in  the  fuel;  but  it  takes  the  Columbia 
hot  spark  to  set  it  to  work. 

That's  a  regular  Columbia  job — releasing  energy  by 
ignition. 


THE   DBY   BATTERY 

WHAT  a  marvelous  little 
bundle  of  big  ability  the 
Columbia  Dry  Battery  is! 
And  what  a  multitude  of  uses! 
It  makes  bells  jingle  and  buzz- 
ers buzz;  whirls  the  youngsters' 
toys  into  a  riot  of  fun;  gives 
snap  to  telephone  talk;  puts  a 
swift  kick  into  the  ignition  of 
autos,  trucks,  tractors,  farm  en- 
gines, and  motorboats. 


THE    STORAGE  BATTERY 

IN  the  storage  battery  field 
the  name  Columbia  means 
definite  power  and  long  life 
— the  inevitable  product  of  an 
institution  long  famous  in  bat- 
tery history. 

There's  a  Columbia  Service 
Station  or  a  Columbia  Dealer 
near  you. 

Step  in  and  let  them  tell  you  how 
the  Columbia  Storage  Batteries  are 
distributed,  and  how  the  Columbia 
Service  Plan  insures  that  the  motorist 
shall  have  the  full  service  to  which 
his  original  purchase  entitles  him. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  PREPARE  YOUR  STOCK    FOR    THE 

TORONTO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

DECEMBER  1 1th  AND  12th 

Early  preparation  produces  the  prize  winners 

Premium  List  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
three  weeks  carries  more  classes  than  ever  before. 
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A  campaign  for  the  slaughter  of- 
scrub  bulls  is  far  more  constructive 
than  a  campaign  for  the  slaughter  of 
unprofitable   cows. 

If  the  scrub  bulls  could  be  discarded 
in  every  county  there  would  soon  be 
no  need  for  propaganda  to  remove 
poor  cows,  because  they  would  become 
few   in  number. 

The  scrub  bull  is  the  chief  cause  for 
poor  cows,  and  if  he  could  be  removed 
the  source  of  the  evil  would  be  re- 
moved once  for  all. 

To  rid  the  country  of  disease  the 
sanitarian  seeks  the  source  of  the 
bacteria  which  causes  it.  Attempting 
to  cure  disease  without  getting  at  the 
source  of  it  has  proved  to  be  costly, 
dangerous  and  even  unsuccessful 
method. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
problem  of  the  poor  cow.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  poor  judgment  and  indi- 
cates a  desire  to  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  to  slaughter  cows  and 
allow  scrub  bulls  to  continue  begetting 
their  kind. 

The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  take  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  to  rid  the  country  of  the  scrub 
sire.'  We  are  willing  to  wager  that  if 
every  representative  in  Ontario  had 
the  "pep"  of  Bob  Wade  and  the  bull- 
dog tenacity  of  Wade  Toole,  that  the 
greatest  menace  to  live  stock  breeders 
would  be  wiped  out   in   two   years. 

Prof.  Shore,  of  Saskatchewan  Uni- 
versity, speaking  at  a  meeting  of  live- 
stock men  held  at  Prince  Albert  re- 
cently, made  the  following  remarks: — 
A  bull  who  is  not  pure  bred  cannot 
leave  uniform  stock.  There  are  far 
too  many  inferior  bulls  in  the  country." 
The  best  and  most  economical  way  of 
breeding  cattle  is  by  taking  a  poor  cow 
and  mating  her  with  a  pure  bred  bull, 
and  in  time  you  will  have  a  pure  bred 
herd.  In  conclusion  he  gave  an  illus- 
tration to  the  effect  that  some  time 
ago  he  called  on  a  rancher  20  miles 
south  of  Saskatoon.  This  man  had 
been  in  the  ranching  business  for  20 
\ears  and  had  about  200  cattle.  He 
complained  to  Mr.  Shore  that  his  cat- 
tle seemed  to  be  getting  poorer  every 
year.  Upon  looking  over  the  herd, 
Mr.  Shore  said  that  he  encountered  15 
scrub  bulls.  This  was  the  reason  why 
the  cattle  were  getting  into  a  poorer 
grade  every  year. 

T.  H.  Holland,  Syracuse,  and  T.  S. 
Shotwell,  Skaneateles,  have  contracted 
with  representatives  of  the  French 
Government  to  furnish  no  less  than 
2,000  head  of  dak-y  cattle  to  replace 
the  many  destroyed  herds  of  that  coun- 
try. The  cattle  are  to  be  purchased 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  to 
be  mainly  grade  Holsteins,  although  the 
Trench  Government  will  accept  as  high 
as  25  per  cent.  Shorthorns. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  delivery 
of  1,000  head  in  June  and  1,000  more 
in  July,  the  cattle  to  be  shipped  from 
Newport  News,  Va.  New  York  State 
being  the  leading  Holstein  state,  both 
for  grades  and  purebreds,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  the  men  who  are  hold- 
ing this  contract  to  obtain  what  they 
want. 

The  cattle  to  be  exported  must  pass 
the  inspection  of  the  French  authori- 
ties who  are  in  this  country  now,  and 
must  be  tuberculin  tested.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  Government 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  values  of 
cattle,  and  will  not  stand  for  any  at- 
tempt at  boosting  quotations. 

Specifications  call  for  heifers  from 
18  months  to  2  years  old  of  a  mini- 
mum weight  of  700  lbs.  for  2-year-old 
heifers,  a  minimum  of  800  lbs.,  for  3- 
year-olds  900  lbs.,  and  for  4-year-olds 
1,000  lbs.  Cows  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  6  years  must  weigh  not  less  than 
1,100  lbs.,  and  no  animal  over  6  years 
will  be  accepted. 


The  French  are  placing  orders  with 
other  countries,  including  Canada,  and 
repeat  orders  here  will  depend  on  sat- 
isfaction given.  Washington  officials 
declare  that  export  trade  in  dairy  cat- 
tle can  be  established  for  years  to  come 
by  filling  the  orders  of  France  with 
animals  of  the  highest  quality,  and  it 
is  this  quality  only  that  the  New  York 
State  agents  will  accept. 

Anyone  wanting  a  young  bull  should 
not  fail  to  see  Gloster  Prince  at  G.  M. 
Forsyth's,  Claremont.  This  bull  is  a 
splendid  individual,  being  a  light  roan 
in  color.  He  has  an  exceptionally 
pleasing  head,  good  straight  lines,  and 
exhibits  fine  quality.  His  sire  was 
Brawith  Gloster  2nd,  a  half  brother  of 
that  famous  bull,  Proud  Diamond, 
owned  by  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  a  remarkably  good 
herd  of  breeding  cows,  including  the 
following  families:  Lavenders,  Augus- 
tas, Golden  Drops,  Orange  Blossoms, 
Duchess  of  Gloster.  These  are  headed 
by  Royal  Prince   (Imp.). 

Publicity  is  gained  in  many  ways, 
but  at  the  smallest  cost  and  to  best 
advantage  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  Many  a  man  who  has  made 
great  mercantile  success  has  testified 
that  his  biggest  asset  in  business  build- 
ing was  his  publicity. 

You  can't  do  any  business  without 
publicity  in  some  form.  The  question 
is  what  kind  and  how  much.  If  you 
depend  upon  word  of  mouth  among 
the  neighbors,  you  can  safely  count 
upon  losing  ten  dollars  for  every  one 
you  save.  There  is  no  law  except  that 
of  common  sense  to  prevent  one  from 
using  tallow  dips  instead  of  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. There  is  no  statute  in  any  state 
to  prevent  a  man  from  saving  at  the 
spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bunghole. 
To  sell  anything  you  must  let  people 
know  about  it.  Cheap  methods  of  pub- 
licity cost  most  dearly  in  net  results. 
Once  a  man  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion through  long  years  of  good  work, 
he  can  expect  to  get  good  results  from 
investing  5%  of  the  selling  price  in 
publication  advertising.  A  beginner,  or 
one  who  is  not  widely  known,  should 
not  think  of  investing  less  than  10% 
of  the  gross  price  he  expects  to  aver- 
age on  his  sales. 

Many  farmers  feed  too  much  hay. 
What  a  horse  will  eat  in  an  hour  is 
plenty,  also  enough  bran  and  middlings 
cr  oats  to  keep  him  in  good  condition. 
Use  a  little  salt  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  better,  if  you  can  get  it,  keep  a  good 
sized  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the  manger 
all  the  time.  Occasionally  a  hot  mash 
with  a  little  oil  meal  added  is  good. 

Breeders    of   pure-bred    stock    should 
co-operate  heartily     with   the   agricul- 
tural representatives  in  assisting'  l.. 
to  eliminate  the  scrub  sires. 

The  movement  is  being  directed  by 
the  Government,  but  the  onus  of  the 
undertaking  is  bound  to  fall,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  representatives  in  each 
county.  These  men  deserve  the  as- 
sistance of  all  breeders  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  livestock 
industry. 

The  importance  of  dairying,  which 
means  the  production  of  milk  and  its 
products,  has  never  been  appreciated 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  Scien- 
tific investigations,  after  years  of  pa- 
tient research,  have  proven  the  won- 
derful value  of  these  foods  for  human 
use.  The  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  shown  (what  every  good 
farmer  knows)  that  the  raising  of  cows. 
is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
keeping  up  soil  fertility  and  maintain- 
ing the  productivity  of  our  fields. 
Dairy  products  have  had  a  lot  of  ad- 
vertising of  late  and  every  farmer  who 
is  looking  into  the  future  is  going  to 
plan    on   carrying   just    as   many    cows 


as  he  can  care  for  right.     This  is  sim- 
ply god  business  judgment. 

Baron  Successor,  a  five-year-old 
Berkshire  boar,  made  a  new  auction  re- 
cord price  at  a  recent  sale  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  when  he  sold  for  $3,000.  The 
buyer  was  L.  E.  Ortiz  of  New  Jersey, 
representing  a  group  of  Eastern  Am- 
erican breeders.  Thirty-eight  animals 
at  this  sale  averaged  $360.  Ninety- 
eight  Berkshires  in  ail  were  3old,  the 
total    amount   realized   bei:.g   $19, '65. 

The  temperament  of  the  cow  is  an 
essential  feature,  and  the  term  "ner- 
vous temperament"  is  often  onfused 
with  nervousness  and  excitability.  It 
is  simply  what  we  might  term  "dairy 
organization,"  or  an  ability  or  dispo- 
sition to  eat,  digest,  and  convert  food 
into  milk,  except  what  is  absolutely 
needed  for  the  body  maintenance.  It 
also  gives  to  her  that  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  which  all  "dairymen"  like. 

The  breeding  ability  of  twin  calves 
is  a  subject  that  is  widely  discussed 
and  often  misunderstood.  Twin  bulls 
are  as  sure  breeders  as  bulls  of  single 
birth  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
failure  to  breed  when  a  hull  is  twinned 
with  another  bull.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  of  heifers  that  are  twinned  to- 
gether. They  are  as  sure  to  be  breed- 
ers as  any  other  heifers. 

We  always  associated  Essex  county 
with  hogs,  corn  and  tobacco.  There- 
fore, we  were  rather  surprised  when  we 
bumped  into  a  herd  of  over  sixty  "up- 
in-the-purple  Shorthorns."  This  herd 
is  at  home  at  Maplewood  Farm,  own- 
ed by  Gordon  Smith,  Wodslee,  Ont. 
The  herd  is  led  by  Broadhooks  Star, 
whose  picture  appears  in  this  issue. 
The  herd  is  one  that  is  well  worth  see- 
ing. Mr.  Smith  has  a  lot  of  splendid 
young  individuals  showing  quality, 
type,  natural  fleshing  and  excellent 
conformation.  The  older  cows  are 
richly  bred  matrons.  A  glance  at 
their  pedigrees  shows  that  there  are 
few  better  bred  herds  in  Ontario. 

One  of  the  very  valuable  features  of 
publicity  is  showing.  How  often  one 
sees  among  the  winners  animals  not 
as  good  as  some  that  one  never  fitted. 
For  a  young  man  to  show  his  animal 
in  high  class  cornpanv  eives  him  a 
start  and  enables  him  to  get  the  meas- 
ure of  what  he  needs  to  do  to  become 
successful.  A  likely  calf  th#t  doesn't 
win  much  owing  to  lack  of  finish  will 
often  attract  the  attention  of  some 
skillful  feeder  and  breeder  who  will  be 
glad  to  pay  a  much  better  price  than  if 
he  had  never  seen  it  where  he  could 
make  comparison  with  a  strong  lot  of 
youngsters.  Develop  your  show  calves. 
It  pays. 

Defender's  Fancy  King,  7883,  the 
Duroc  Jersey  boar  who  was  champion 
at  Essex  and  Windsor  last  year,  has 
been  proven  as  a  getter  of  high  qual- 
ity stock.  This  boar  was  sired  by 
Brookwater  Babs  King,  and  is  out  of 
Defender's  Fancy  Lady  3rd,  sired  by 
Defender  K.,  the  son  of  Defender,  who 
sold  for  $5,000.00.  There  are  not  many 
p  >rkers  that  can  boast  of  such  breed- 
ings. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  of  Essex,  are 
offering  this  boar  for  sale  owing  to 
their  having  another  imported  male 
ready  for  service.  Anyone  desiring  a 
real  boar  to  sire  porkers  to  feed  the 
hungry  Europeans,  should  communi- 
cate with  the   owners   immediately. 

The  scrub  sire  is  to  be  advertised 
into  oblivion.  His  weaknesses  are  to 
be  set  forth  in  glowing  headlines,  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
awfulness  of  his  crimes.  We  have  all 
confidence  in  the  outcome,  because 
Prof.  Wade  Toole  is  behind  the  pub- 
licity campaign. 
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corn, alfalfa,  barley  and  oats  are  the 
crops  grown. 

The  practice  of  "hogging"  corn  is 
followed.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
hogs  have  free  access  to  an  alfalfa  field. 

At  present  the  herd  consists  of  over 
75  head  of  all  ages.  They  are  all  in 
splendid,  thrifty  condition. 

The  outlook  for  the  lard  hog  was 
never  more  promising.  Europe  needs 
pork,  and  pork  by-products,  and  the 
corn  belt  of  Ontario  stands  ready  to  con- 
tribute a  fair  share  of  the  required 
quota. 


JERSEYS  IN  THE  ONTARIO  CORN 
BELT 

Continued  From  Page  7 
Durocs  contain  the  three  highest-priced 
blood  lines  of  the  United  States. 

Len  McPharlin,  at  present,  is  in 
charge  of  the  feeding  and  selling  end 
of  the  business.  Business  is  booming 
for  the  firm  and  orders  are  being  filled 
in  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  Western 
Canada. 

On  the  Pioneer  Duroc  Jersey  Farm, 


Woodholme    Farm    Shorthorns 

Priced  for  Quick  Sale 

The  beautiful,  richly  bred,  roan  bull 
Gloster  Prince,  1 1  months  old.  Write 
now. 

G.  M.  Forsythe,  Claremont 


WALNUT  GROVE  SCOTCH 
SHORTHORNS 

See  our  junior  herd  at  Toronto  and  Lon- 
don Exhibitions,  sired  by  Gainsford  Eclipse 
and  Trout  Creek  Wonder.  Priced  right.  A 
few  Oxford  yearlings  and  ram  lambs  for 
sale. 

D.   BROWN   &   SONS, 
Shedden,    Ont. 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.    Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 


,'.'-.W..- 


G. 

P.O.  and  Phone. 


C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

Railway  Connections  Lindsay,   C.P.R.  G.T.R. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc 
Jersey  Herd.  Buy  his  offspring 
mated  to  the  best.  Thus  your 
herd  will  be  better  than  the  rest 
and  your  business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons, 
R.  R.  3,  Essex,  nt. 


DUNCAN'S  JERSEYS 

have   won    a    reputation.     Inspect 

them  and  know  why. 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 


R.R.  Nol. 


Todmorden,  Ont. 


\WefL  SaveYouMoneij 
OnGasoline  and.  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 

tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 

and   away  from    the    building,    combined 

with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 

convenient  place   inside  your  building  is   a  positive 

assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 

of  gasoline,   maximum   safety  and 

no  waste. 


ESTD 


To  get  maximum  lubricating  ef- 
ficiency it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities — with- 
out waste. 

The   cost  is  small.      The   saving  is 

sure.     Get  the  facts.     Ask  for 

Bulletin  44  NOW. 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  186S 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Canadian  Distributors:  • 

Imperial    Oil   Limited 

Branches  All  Cities 
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No  Gears  to  Strip 


Rock  M*ni 
One-Man  Outfits 

Heider  Model  D  9-K  ^%^ 
Rock  Island  tj"  directly  at- 
power   Lift    riow  Model 

tached.  Below,  Wa  d  No  19 
C  12-20 1  with .BoOs.  i^  p  . 
£JtXPlow. '"Foot-lever    control. 

Automatic 

power 

St. 


IN  the  Heider  Friction  Drive  a  strong  fibre  rim  is 
mounted  on  the  motor  flywheel.  The  power  is  taken  directly 
from  the  flywheel  by  two  big  metal  discs — one  to  go  ahead 
the  other  to  reverse.  The  fibre  does  the  driving  and  the  discs 
pass  the  power  to  the  drive  wheels  or  belt  pulley. 
There  is  no  gear  stripping — for  there  are  no  transmission  gears  to  strip.  The 
tractor  is  always  "in  mesh."  It  is  a  resistless  pull  without  jerking  or  vibra- 
tion. Seven  speeds,  forward  and  reverse,  are  provided,  all  with  one  motor 
speed  and  one  lever,  for  traction  or  belt  work. 

IS  to  20%  Fewer  Parts 


The  Heider  Friction  Drive  does  away 
with  clutch,  transmission  gears,  and 
bevel  gears.  In  all,  it  means  15  to 
20  per  cent  less  parts. 
With  fewer  parts  to  run  it  puts  more 
power  into  the  pull.  A  steady  flow  of 
flexible  power — just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  want. 

It  saves  repair  expense.  It  adds  years 
to  the  life  of  the  tractor.  And  it  is 
so  easy  to  run  that  boys  and  girls  are 
operating  Heiders. 


For  11  years  this  tractor  has  plowed 
every  kind  of  soil,  hauled  big  loads 
and  furnished  the  power  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery.  Its  success  is 
merited  by  11  years  of  performa?ice- 
You  do  not  have  to  take  a  "demon, 
stration"  of  one  or  two  days  as  your 
guarantee  of  the  Heider. 

Two  sizes,  12-20  and  9-16.  Write  for  catalog 
of  Heider  Tractor  and  Rock  Island  Tractor 
Tools;  the  famous  Rock  Island  Tractor 
Plows,  2,  3  or  4  C  T  X  bottoms,  and  the  Rock 
Island  No.  38  one-man  Tractor  Disc. 


Waterloo  Manufacturing  Company 

Waterloo,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Saskatoon,  Regina,  Calgary 
Manufactured  by   Rock  Island  Plow  Company,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


Send  for  the 

Rock  Island 

Farm  Tool 

Book 

It  illustrates  and  describes  our  Plows, 
Discs.  Planters.  Seeders,  Cultivators, 
Listers.  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders, 
Cream  Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Gasoline  Engines,  Stalk 
Cutters,  etc.  Backed  by  64  years' 
manufacturing  experience. 


fight  Lice ! 


Lice  must  be  conquered.  They 
torture  your  fowls,  cattle  and 
other  live  stock,  and  kill  your 
plants.    In  short,  they  sap  your 


profits. 


fta^taiSi 


kills  lice,  mites  and  insects  on 
fowls,  plants  and  animals.  Does 
not  irritate  the  skin  or  lungs  of 
poultry.  Harmless  to  use.  Cer- 
tain in  results. 

At  your  dealer's  in  sifter  top 
cans. 
JVVrite  for  new  book  on  care  of 
Poultry.    It's  FREE. 

Pratt  Food  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 
S28DCarlawAve.. 
Toronto. 


LONDON  CONCRETE  BLOCK  MACHINE 

makes  concrete  blocks  in 
all  sizes  and  designs. 

Concrete  Blocks  are  suitable 
and  economical  for  building 
dwellings,  stores,  bams,  fac- 
tories  and   foundations. 

The  machine  will  save  the 
price  of  itself  in  one  dwell- 
ing. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  3. 
London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd., 
Dept.    D.  London,    Ontario. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machines 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

Guild's  Bred^to-lay  strains 
J  will  pay  your  mortgage.  Try 
them.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
3ingJe  Comb  White  Leghorns 
and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds.  3,000  one  year 
old  hens.  300  one  year  old 
male  birds  for  August  and 
September  delivery.  Write 
for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  containing  G5 
photos,  tonic  and  feed  for- 
Our  264-Eggr  Kind      mnl.is.     It.s  itee 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated   at    highest 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full      particulars 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 


138  W.  25th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  MT.8SM 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

"^  TRADE  MASK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF., 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.   Enlarged  Glands.  Went 
Cysts.    Allays  pain  quickly.   Price  SI. IS  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG    Inc.,  482  Lymani  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
"Absorbine  and  Absorbine,  Jr."  are  Made  in  Canada 
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SQUABS  ADD  TO  THE  FARM 
BOY'S  INCOME 

Continued  from  page  29 

Almost  any  seed  or  grain  will  do  to 
feed  pigeons  but  the  best  are  cracked 
corn,  hard  dry  wheat,  Canada  peas  and 
a  little  hemp  occasionally.  Always 
keep  a  supply  of  lump  salt  in  the  loft. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  pigeons  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  but  be  sure  that  their 
drinking  vessels  are  ones  in  which  they 
cannot  bathe.  As  pigeons  are  fond  of 
bathing,  you  should  put  a  few  shallow 
dishes  in  their  loft  in  which  they  can, 
bathe  at  will. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  raising  pigeons.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  your  lofts 
clean,  especially  when  the  pigeons  are 
confined  to  a  fly.  If  you  feel  your  prem- 
ises are  clean  enough  to  be  proud  of,  in- 
vite your  customers  to  come  and  see 
them;  whether  or  not  they  accept  the 
invitation  it  will  help  to  put  you  in  their 
favor. 

Any  corner  of  a  barn  will  do  to  put 
your  pigeons  in  at  first  as  long  as  it  has 
fresh  air  and  lots  of  sunlight.  As  your 
flock  increases,  however,  it  would  be 
best  to  build  a  loft  especially  for  the 
pigeons.  It  should  face  the  south,  and 
you  should  allow  one  square  foot  of  floor 
space  for  each  bird.  You  need  put  no- 
expensive  parts  into  the  loft,  just  build 
it  well  and  let  lots  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light into  it.  Put  a  large  window  in  the 
front  side  of  the  house  and  build  the 
nests  at  the  end  opposite  the  window. 
A  nest  should  be  made  about  two  feet 
square;  if  there  is  not  enough  room  at 
the  end  for  all  the  nests  you  want,  put 
some  at  the  sides,  the  remainder  of  the 
sides  can  be  used  for  roosts.  Some 
people  contend  that  it  is  not  wise  to  put 
the  nests  at  the  north  end  of  the  loft, 
but  if  the  loft  is  well  built  no  draft  can 
enter  and  the  squabs  get  the  most  pos- 
sible sunlight  in  this  position.  In  front 
of  the  loft  put  the  fly.  This  should  be  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  the  loft  and  the 
same  height,  and  should  be  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  wire.  Put  poles  across  the 
fly  at  various  heights  for  the  pigeons  to 
rest  on. 

And  now  in  closing  let  me  impress 
upon  you  again  the  three  important  fac- 
tors in  raising  squabs.  First,  be  sure 
your  birds  are  thoroughbreds;  next,  be 
civil  and  courteous  to  your  customers, 
and  last  but  not  least,  keep  your  lofts 
clean. 


C.  P.  R.  OFFERS  CUP  FOR  HARD 
SPRING  WHEAT 

In  connection  with  the  International  Soil 
Products  Exposition,  which  will  be  held 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  24t!i  to 
October  4th,  the  Department  of  Coloniza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is- 
offering  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  $500 
for  the  best  half  bushel  of  hard  spring 
wheat  exhibited.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
farmer  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  who  has  a  good  sample  of  wheat 
this  year  will  submit  a  half  bushel  in  this 
competition.  Those  competing  for  this 
cup  will  automatically  become  competitors 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  International 
Farming  Congress  in  this  class,  which  in- 
clude a  first,  second  and  third  prize.  In 
addition  they  have  a  chance  of  winning 
the  sweepstakes  for  wheat.  The  winning 
sample  of  hard  spring  wheat  is  usually 
the  best  exhibit  of  wheat  shown  at  the 
exposition  and  thus  wins  the  sweepstakes 
prize,  and  the  exhibits  from  Western  Can- 
ada generally  carry  all  before  them  in  this 
class.  Last  year  the  C.  P.  R.  Cup,  the 
sweepstakes  for  wheat  and  the  first  prize 
for  hard  spring  wheat  were  won  by  Seagar 
Wheeler,  of  Rosthern,  Sask.,  with  H.  B. 
Sheeley,  of  High  River,  Alta.,  a  good 
second.  No  cup  was  offered  by  the  C.P.R. 
in  1917,  but  the  sweepstakes  for  wheat  and 
first  prize  for  hard  spring  wheat  were  won 
by  Samuel  Larcombe,  of  Birtle,  Man.,  in 
that  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  other  valuable 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  every  variety  of 
field  crops.  Of  late  years  farmers  from 
Western  Canada  have  carried  away  a  lion's 
share  of  these  prizes,  and  no  doubt  their 
exhibits  will  be  conspicuous  again  this 
year.  An  official  premium  list  of  the 
exposition  should  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  a  copy  can  no  doubt  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Farm  Congress  at  Kansas  City,  M«. 
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Another  Hired 
Man  for  Your  Farm 

Make  a  hired  man  of  a  Toronto  Farm  Engine.  Use  its  wonderful 
power  to  make  your  farm  a  bigger,  faster  profit-maker. 

Toronto  Farm  Engines  give  you  cheap  power.  Run  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery around  the  farm.  Pump  water,  run  washing  machine,  cream 
separator,  churn,  corn  sheller,  ensilage  cutter,  grain  elevator,  concrete 
mixd",  wood  saw. 

Toronto  Farm  Engines  cut  farm  costs — lessen  work — save  time.  Sturdily 
constructed  on  simple,  scientific  lines.  Economical  of  fuel.  Give  ample 
power.     Require  little  attention.     Run  on  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Write  us  for  booklet  about  farm  engines.  At  the  same  time  find  out 
about  Toronto  Grain  Grinders  and  Toronto  Saws.  Both  are  farm  servants 
who  work  for  you  at  low  cost  and  high  efficiency.  Both  save  time  and 
cut  out  waste. 

Our  booklets  on  engines,  saws  and  grinders  are  full  of  valuable  farm 
information.     Write  for  them.     They  are  free, 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Limited 


Montreal 


Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto 
Winnipeg  Regina 


Calgary 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

•■'UMITIO 


Oront 


Have  You  Onions  to  Top  This  Fall? 

Second-hand  Vrooman  Onion  Topper  with  top- 
ping capacity  of  over  50  bushels  an  hour. 
Run   by   gasoline.       Nearly   as    good    as    new. 

Price  New  -     -     -     $600. 
Sacrifice  Price      -       275. 

Write  for  Information  to  Farmers'  Magazine 

143  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


(XlACg®®^)^© 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing 

and  make  money  threshing  for  your  neighbors 

Be  Independent  of  the  "other  man" 
and  you'll  be  repaid  many  times  over 

THE  "RAPID"  THRESHER 

THE  IDEAL  SMALL  MACHINE  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE  SIZE  FARM 

This  separator  will  thresh  as  thoroughly  as  the 
best  of  custom  threshers,  and' will  prove  one  of 
the  best  paying  investments  on  the  farm.  The 
price  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  average  small 
farmer. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  Free  Descriptive  circulars  and  full 

particulars 

RAPID  TOOL  &  MACHINE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

174  St.  Joseph  Street,   Lachine,   P.Q. 
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DETROIT 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 


Logical 
To 


Place 
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Trained    men   are 

wanted   everywhere   in   this 

growing  industry.     Auto  Factories 

are  rushed  to  the  limit.    The  demand  for 

cars  is  greater   than   ever   before.      The   whole 

world  looks  to  America  for  its  Motor  Car  needs  and 

the  motor  world  must  have  men — trained  men — to  handle, 

repair   and   operate   the   millions   of  autos,  trucks   and  tractors. 

Our  Course  will  successfully  teach  you  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor 

Business. 

Our  Students  Come  from  Every  Walk  in  Life 

They  come  from  all  over  the  World — the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Every  day  brings  dozens  of  new  faces  to  our  school.    They  come  from  all  walks  of  life — ■ 

every   occupation    is    represented.     Our   students  come  from  the  farms,  the  factories,  the  offices, 

e  stores,  the  woods,  the  mines,  the  railroads,  the   Army   and   the   Navy.     Every   occupation   known 

is  represented  among  our  students. 

Prievous  Experience  Makes  No  Difference 

Where  you  live  or  what  you  have  been   doing  makes  no  difference.     If  you  want  to  learn  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor 
Business,  the   Michigan   State  Auto   School   can   teach   you.     The    chief   requirement    is    ambition    and    a   willingness    to    learn — a 
determination   to  "see   it  through."     Serious-minded,  two-fisted,  hard-working  fellows  are  the  kind  that  succeed   in  this  business — 
len  who  have  "real  stuff"  in  them  and  want  a  chance  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.     The  training  you  get  at  the  M.SA.S.  enables 
you  to  "cash  in"  on  your  abilities. 


BIG    DEMAND    FOR    TRAINED    MEN 

Everywhere   the    demand    is    for   Trained   Men — for   men   who 
know    How    and    Why.       The    world    doesn't    want    novices  — 
guessers.      Machines   are    too   valuable— only  men   who    KNOW    can 
be   trusted   to   do   a  job   right.     You   have   a  chance   to   get   into   that 
Know    How"    Class.      Our   Course    teaches    you    How — it    supplies   every 
requirement     meets    every   need.      Our   students   are    rcognized    as    Trained, 
Competent    men. 


OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED. 

Wherever  you  go  you  find  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Business  boom- 
ing. Millions  of  machines  now  in  use  and  thousands  more  being  sold 
daily.  It  is  the  greatest  business  to-day — its  future  is  unlimited.  More 
than  ever  before,  machines  must  do  the  work  of  hands — but  it  requires 
trained  men  to  care  for  the  machines.  And  this  demand  will  keep  in- 
creasing with  the  increase  of  machines.  That's  the  future  in  store  for 
the  man  who  .trains  right,  at  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School. 


Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 

See  what  the  Big  Factories  think  of  the 

M.  S.  A.  S. 


Maxwbu.  Motor  Compapctt 


._M"  DETROIT.  MICH 

Mr  James  Williams.  20  Lincoln  St. .  Gloversville  N  Y. 
l>ear  Sir.-  your  letter  of  February  23rd  making  Inquiry 
regarding  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  received 
th».W,'„,  t0  "V  'Rat  this  is  one  of  the  best  schools  In 
in™„„  S.kV'-  "!  "ould  ?ot  heaitate  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  automobile  busi- 

mobi-|efIL'torfesreoCfThisZc?tymSt'tUt'0n  am°nB  th°  aUt<" 
ln„,„-VT™i'a,T,e  a/freat  many  graduates  from  this  school 
Cft'  a.nu1  eveV  "ne  has  given  entire  satisfact ion . 
we  reSSin     *  information  will  be  of  benefit  to  y,.u. 

we  remain  Very  truly  yours 

MAXWELL  MOTOKCOMPANY.  Inc. 
t,    r,    .      CHALMERS  PLANT. 
H.  H.  Lee   Supervisor  Welfare  and  Labor. 

Kirvo  Motor  <L\ it  Companv 


I>KTK»tT.U.S.A. 


Replying  to  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Artemas 
Ward  making  inquiry  as  to  the  reputaticn  of  the  Michigan 
State  Auto  Schoo'  will  say  that  as  far  as  we  know  all 
Detroit  Automobile  manufacturers  endorse  the  work 
they  are  doing 

It  is  managed  very  efficiently  and  they  have  been 
turning  out  3ome  pretty  good  men  for  the  automobile 
Industry  and  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  sho*»lcl 
hesitate  about  taking  a  course  with  this  Institution. 


Many  of  our  graduates  earn  even  more  than  $400  monthly.  Your  earning  powers  depend  upon  your  Trained  abilities 
— what  you  know  plus  what  you  are  taught  and  trained  to  do  correctly.  Our  Course  teaches  you  every  fundamental  of 
the  Auto  Business.  You  are  taught  these  things  by  actually  doing  them.  You  learn  to  make  all  kinds  of  repairs — every 
make  of  car  known  comes  to  our  shop  for  attention.  You  have  20  to  35  cars  to  work  on  all  the  time.  You  get  regular 
garage  experience.  Twenty-five  different  types  of  motors  in  our  block-test  department  alone.  When  you  complete  our 
Course,  you  absolutely  KNOW  Motors — you  have  a  training  that  enables  you  to  command  big  money. 

Join  the  Crowd — Be  One  of  the  Satisfied  Bunch  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S. 
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They  Come   by   the   Hundreds.     One   of  Our    March,  1919,  Classes 


Yours  very  truly. 
KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANV 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

_,       „      DET«OIT,MICH,U.S.A. 

.  The  Michigan  State  Auto  School,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  its 
course   of   instruction    is   thorough,  compre- 

it«,rle?hnJ,dfP/a-^ical-    In   fact-  we  endorse 
its  method  of  tuition. 

rl«T,*!Vl!.1ltve  rec°nirnended  a  great  many  stu. 
factor  reBultB  were  very  satis- 

Yours  very  truly, 
HUDSON  MOTOR  OAR  COMPANY. 


Own  a  Garage 

Thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
need  the  garage  service  of  trained 
men.  There  are  hundreds  of  Autos. 
Trucks  and  Tractors  to  be  repaired 
M.S.A.S.  Graduates  never  lack  for 
business — they  are  able  to  solve  any 
auto  problem — they  "make  good" 
because  they  are  thoroughly  trained. 
The  friends  of  one  student  compelled 
him  to  open  a  garage  when  they 
learned  fhe  was  trained  at  the  M.S. 
A.S.— "the    Old    Reliable." 


Sell  Autos,  Trucks  &  Tractors 

Exceptionally  big   field1  open    to  trained  men 
selling    Autos,    Trucks,    and    Tractors.  Our 

Course  gives  you  big  advantage  in  this  work. 
You  are  able  to  give  practical  advice  and  in- 
formation. You  KNOW  machines  as  no  aver- 
age salesman  knows  them.  Your  training  here 
places  you  far  in  advance  of  the  average  man. 
You  are  taught  every  phase  of  auto,  truck  and 
tractor  needs.  No  matter  what  problem  may 
come  up,  your  training  will  enable  you  to 
quickly  and  successfully  solve  it.  The  man 
who  KNOWS  is  always  in  demand — and  M.S. 
A.S.    Graduates    KNOW! 


Not  A  One  Man  School 

This  school  is  founded  on  the 
best,  most  practical  and  new- 
est principles  in  the  Automo- 
bile, Truck  and  Tractor  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  result  of  the 
keenest  co-operation  with 
manufacturers,  service  sta- 
tions, garages  and  owners. 
It  is  not  one  man's  idea,  but 
the  ideas  of  the  biggest,  best 
and   most   successful   men    in 


G.   Zeller,    President. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN    STATE    AUTO   SCHOOL 

968   Auto  Bldg., 

687-89-91    Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit,   Michigan,   U.S.A. 

Gentlemen :    Please    send    me,    absolutely 
FREE.    New    176-page    Illustrated    Catalog, 
Auto    School    News,"    and    information    as 
checked  below. 

I     ]  Auto  and  Tractor  Course 

[     1  Tire   Repairing 

[     J  Brazing  and  Welding. 

(Mark  each  course  you  are  interested  in.) 
Or,   better  still,  you  can  expect  me  about 


YOUR   PROTECTION. 

READ    THIS 
Money-Back  Guarantee. 

We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  a  posi- 
tion as  chauffeur,  repairman,  tester,  de- 
monstrator, auto  electrician,  garage 
man,  automobile  dealer,  or  tractor  mech- 
anic and  operator,  paying  from  $100 
to  $400  monthly  or  refund  your  money. 


Complete    Tractor    Course    Included. 

Our  regular  Auto  Course  also  includes 
complete  instruction  in  the  care,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Farm  Tractors.  Manufac- 
turers give  fullest  co-operation.  Interna- 
tional. Moline  and  Emerson-Branting<ha<m 
Co.'s  have  recently  placed  new  Tractors 
with  us   for  the  use  of  our  students. 


Brazing,    Welding    and    Tire   Repairing   Taught 

Separate  and  complete  Courses  given  on  these 
subjects,  entirely  independent  of  Auto  Course. 
Complete  Brazing  and  Welding  Equipment 
gives  students  thorough  acquaintance  with  that 
work.  Students  taught  by  actually  handling 
torch.  Brazers  anid  Welders  make  $8  to  $10 
daily.  Big  money  in  Tire  Repairing.  Factories 
and   garages   always   want  competent  men. 

DETROIT 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


START  ANY  TIME. 
School  Open  All  Year. 

Instruction  can  start  same  day  you  arrive — no 
wasted  time.  Three  classes  daily — morning,  after- 
noon and  evening.  Instructions  complete  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  Instructors  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent men — all  members  of  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  Students  given  every  possible  assistance, 
both  at  school  and  after  graduation.  If  necessary,  we 
assist  you  to  get  job  to  help  pay  expenses. 


GET   NEW   CATALOG— FREE. 

Tells  complete  story  of  our  School  and  the  courses 
and  about  the  auto  industry  and  its  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. Shows  actuail  pictures  of  classes,  experi- 
mental and  testing  rooms.  176  pages  of  cold,  hard 
facts  and  authentic  pictures  which  prove  that  we 
actually  and  successfully  teach  the  Auto  and  Tractor 
Business.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  this  catalog  Free. 
Or,  better  still,  say  when  to  expect  you,  then  jump 
train  and  come,  as  hundreds  do.  But  don't  wait!  Get 
action  NOW!     Write — or  come — to-day! 


AUTOMOBILE  0/U>-^^,  0*  ACCESSORY 
""»»"     C  CfN.-tt*     FACTORIES 


Name  * 

Street 

City... 


Prov. 


MICHIGAN   STATE  AUTO   SCHOOL 

"Most  Progressive  Auto  School  in  America" — "In  the  Heart  of  the  Auto  Industry*' 
687-89-91  Woodward  Avenue  Detl*Olt,    Mich.,    U.S.A. 


Nil 
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CHASE  FARM  TRACTORS 

Made  in  Canada  by  a  Canadian  Company 


'C%\  T  know  the  "Chase"  by  reputation.  This  sturdy,  practical  farm 
"*J  tractor,  which  has  served  the  American  farmer  so  adequately  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  to  be  built  in  Canada  by  Canadians  for  Cana- 
dians. A  strong  Canadian  company  o  f  strong  financial  resources,  able  and 
experienced  management,  and  unexcelled  manufacturing  facilities  are  behind 
it.  Thus  the  quality  in  design  and  construction  which  has  made  the  "Chase" 
the  preferred  tractor  in  the  States  will  be  fully  assured  in  the  Canadian-made 
product.  The  "Chase"  solves  the  deal  ers'  problem  of  what  tractor  to  handle, 
and  the  farmers'  problem  of  what  tractor  to  buy. 

Make  a   special   point   to  see   the   "Chase"   in   action   at   the    Canadian   National    Exhi- 
bition, Toronto.     You  can  tell  the  Chase  from  the  rest — watch  for  the  Green  Tractor. 


See  This  New  Canadian 
Tractor  at  the  National 
Exhibition,    Toronto 

Watch  for  the 
Green  Tractor 


CHASE  TRACTORS  CORPORATION,  LIMITED 

Office  and  Works:  28  Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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More  Than 
a  Magazine 


Lord  Beaverbrook — the  Canadian  who  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lloyd  George  government,  generally  believed  to  be  Lloyd  George's  right-hand 
man,  and  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  and  successful  Canadian  in  England 
to-day— meeting  the  editor  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  while  in  New  York 
recently,  expressed  his  great  interest  in  this  publication. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  said: — 

"You  are  making  a  brilliant  success  of  your  magazine.  MACLEAN'S  is  doing  a  real 
national  service.  When  a  Canadian  gets  a  look  at  Canada  from  the  outside  he  begins 
to  realize  how  much  his  country  needs  national  publications.  The  development  of 
MACLEAN'S  has  become  of  national  importance.    MACLEAN'S  is  filling  the  need." 

The  special  mission  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  to  provide  the  Canadian  public  with  a 
broad  idea  of  what  Canada  as  a  whole  is  doing;  to  bring  the  various  sections  and  varied 
interests  of  this  broad  Dominion  together  into  a  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy;  to 
establish  a  national  spirit  and  consciousness; — in  short,  it  is  performing  a  service  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  Canada's  national  development. 

In  doing  this  valuable  and  necessary  national  work,  not  only  has  MACLEAN'S  become 
Canada's  dominant  magazine ;  not  only  has  it  proven  a  credit  to  its  title  "Canada's  National 
Magazine" ;  it  has  created  a  place  for  itself  in  the  esteem  of  Canadians  as  nothing  less  than 

a  National  Institution 

"VA  MW  Over  70,000  Canadian  Families  Buy 

Macleans 

1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


20c  PER  COPY.     $2.00  PER  YEAR 


Tear    off    here    and    mail. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company, 

Dept.  F.M.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto,    Ontario. 

I    accept    your    offer.         I    am    enclosing    $1.00    to    pay    for    MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  for  six  full  months.       Please  start  me  off  with  the  August  issue. 

Name    


Address 
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AUGUST  ISSUE  NOW  ON  SALE 


A  TRIAL    6  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00 

MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year — should  be  more.  We  want  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  MACLEAN'S,  for  we  know  that  after  we  once  introduce 
you  to  "Canada's  National  Magazine"  you  two  are  going  to  be  friends  for 
life.  So,  to  make  you  known  to  each  other,  we  will  accept  your  subscription 
now  for  only  six  months  to  start  off  with.  In  other  words,  we  want  you 
to  "try  out"  MACLEAN'S  and  see  for  yourself  just  how  good  it  is!  Don't 
miss  this  unusual  opportunity.  Simply  sign  the  coupon,  pin  a  postal  note 
to   it,  and   mail   it  to  us. 
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Motor  Experience  Says: 

You  Must  Use  the  Best  Lubricants  and  Fuel 
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Every  motor  owner  should  realize  the  vital  importance  of  highest  quality  in  his  lubricants  and 
fuel.  He  should  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  best,  for  the  degree  of  motor  service  he 
receives  and  the  life  of  his  engine  is  affected  in  a  great  measure  by  these  factors. 

En-ar-co  products  are  the  result  of  scientific  refining.  Nearly  forty  years  of  experience  and  re- 
search has  made  these  the  dependable  lubricants  and  fuel  for  every  motor. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  Automobiles,  Trucks,  Gas  Engines,  Motor  Boats,  etc. 


Extra  Heavy  Grade  for  Tractors 

Our  refining  processes  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  residue  or  coke-like  substances  be- 
ing carried  in  the  oil.  It  is  converted  into 
vapor  several  times,  condensed,  subjected 
to  extreme  heat  and  cooled  to  zero.  Thus 
carbon-forming  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  oil  is  all  oil  —  oil  that  enables  a  motor 
to  develop  full  power  and  wear  long. 


National  Light  Oil 

For  Tractor  Fuel;  for  Lamps,   Oil  Stoves, 
Incubators,  etc. 

The  right  tractor  fuel  —  powerful  and  de- 
pendable. Best  also  for  lamps,  oil  stoves, 
incubators,  brooders,  etc.  No  soot  or  charred 
wicks.  No  obnoxious  odors  or  poisonous 
fumes.  Buy  it  by  the  barrel  —  the  eco- 
nomical way. 


White  Rose  Gasoline  Black  Beauty  Axle 


For  Every  Gas  Power  Motor 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  White 
Rose  has  extra  force  and  power  —  that  it  is 
vastly  different.  White  Rose  is  a  pure,  dry, 
uniform  gasoline  that  contains  no  free  car- 
bon. Buy  a  barrel  and  note  the  better  per- 
formance of  your  motor. 


Urease 

Unequaled  for  the  wagon  because  it  con- 
tains all  the  rich  lubricating  qualities  of 
crude  oil.  It  insures  a  smooth,  friction-free, 
wear-resisting  axle, 
or  sfum. 
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PBROIXUrt  PRODUCT^ 


No  compounds'  to  clog 


Economy  Ready-Mixed  Paint: 

For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  painting.     Stands 
the  wear  and  weather. 

Long  wear  Barn,  Bridge  and  Roof  Paint: 

P.eserves  the  wood.     Does  not  crack  or  blister. 
Put  up  iu  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

Write    for    color    card    and    prices. 


Buy  of  Your  Local  Dealer 

—  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for  prices 
and  location  of  nearest  distributing  point. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

Canadian  Oil 
Companies,  Limited 

1343  Excelsior  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


CANADIAN  OIL  COMPANIES,  LIMITED 

1343   Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario 

I  own automobile  or  tractor  and  enclose 

[Give  Name  AboveJ 

two    3-cent    stamps.      Send    me    handy    oil    can    FREE.      Also    give 
nearest  shipping  point  and  quote  prices  on  the  items  I  have  marked. 


I  will  be  in  the  market  about. 


I  use... gals.  Gasoline  per  year 
I  use. .  .gals.  Motor  Oil  per  year 
I  use. .  .gals.  Kerosene  per  year 


[Give  Date  Above] 

I  use... gals.  Tractor  Oil  per  year 


I  use... lbs.  Motor  Grease  per  year 
I  use... lbs.  Axle  Grease  per  year 


My    name    is. 


Postoffice     ■ 

I 
I 

Province     


TEAR  OR  CUT  OUT— MAIL  TODAY 

NOTE:    This  can  wit  not  be  sent  unless  you  give  name  of  your  auto  or  tractor 
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Cavharifs 

Attovers 

and  Overalls 


I  figure  that  when  a  man  wears 
overalls  he  wants  to  be  able  to  bend, 
twist,  or  stoop  freely  without  being 
conscious  of  them.  So  I  purposely 
made  my  CARHARTTS  extra  roomy, 
and  double -stitched  every  seam 
The  suspender  buttons  stick  as  if 
they  were  imbedded  in  concrete. 
Interlacing  suspenders  give  you 
shoulder  ease  you  never  knew  be- 
fore— and  they  stay  together  in  the 
wash,  while  the  first  grade  denim 
cloth  I  used  has  a  staunch  dura- 
bility that  ensures  a  surprising 
length  of  service. 
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President 


Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto    Montreal    Winnipeg    Vancourer 


a^<    ■»*,*}>&;.  :  '4'aHAC/ 


CCHfcADCB 

VHLVC  INSIDCS 


CARRY  this  handy 
little  vest  pocket 
box  with  you  every- 
where you  go.  Valve 
Insides  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  through 
-carelessness.  Be  pre- 
pared for  this  emerg- 
ency by  having  a 
small  supply  wher- 
ever you  are. 

Price : 

45  cent*  per  box  of  five 

Insides 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.,  East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.    New  York.  Chicago 

-SuMim .niniiTTS- 
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Joseph  McGoey,  Manager 


F.   M.   Chapman,   Managing  Editor 


Associate    Editors 
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BOBLOI7G 

UNION  MADE 

OVERALLS 

SHIRTS  &  GLOVES 


VJOtvoum  frxmvCoaAt  loCouAt\ 

R.C  LONG  6  CO.  LIMITED 

TORONTO  CANADA 


Lightning  Rods 

Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by 
Erecting     Your      Own 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft. §30.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $37.50 

Copper  points,  each    50c 

Copper  tubes,  each   50c 

Glass    balls     (white    or    blue), 

each    50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each.  .   50c 

Write   for   full   particulars. 

JOS.  LEPROHON 

336  LAVAL  AVE.,    MONTREAL 


BOOK  ION 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 

For  the  Farmer 


Investing  Three  Thousand 


By  MACKENZIE  HALL 


A  SUBSCRIBER  writes  in  to  say 
"'*■  that  he  has  laid  by  $3,000  in 
cash,  which  he  holds  in  his  savings  ac- 
count at  the  local  bank,  and  wants  to 
know  how  to  invest  this  money  to  make 
more  returns. 

He  also  asks  if  it  would  be  a  paying 
investment  to  go  into  greenhouse  work, 
especially  when  he  can  get  a  working 
partner  who  knows  all  about  such  work. 

Our  subscriber  has  a  real  difficulty 
here.  He  should  get  more  than  3  or  4 
per  cent,  income  on  his  money,  and  yet, 
where  to  place  that  money  is  often  a 
perplexing  question.  Thousands  of 
farmers  placed  their  earnings  with  the 
Standard  Reliance  Corporation,  that  was 
paying  7  per  cent.,  and  they  regret  now 
their  lack  of  wisdom  in  so  doing.  But, 
how  were  they  to  know  that  this  com- 
pany would  fail?  That's  the  question. 
How  can  we  be  sure  of  our  security? 
For  security  should  be  first  considera- 
tion to  a  farmer  whose  savings  must  be 
his  old  age  dependence. 

And  yet  there  are  several  very  safe 
ways  to  get  our  money  out.  Our  Gov- 
ernment loans  are  of  first  importance 
in  this  regard,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  new 
one  of  250  millions  will  be  floated  this 
fall.  The  interest  payment  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5%  per  cent,  and 
the  coupon  method  of  getting  one's  half 
yearly  interest  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Farm  mortgages  are  perhaps  accept- 
able to  a  great  many.  Where  the  interest 
is  paid  promptly  this  form  of  investment 
is  safe,  and  also  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
investor.  Collection  of  interest  is  not 
always  as  pleasant  as  by  the  coupon 
way,  although  few  farmers  now  are 
finding  difficulty  in  meeting  their  pay- 
ments. 

Municipal  bonds  are  generally  good 
investment  with  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
These  can  be  secured  through  local 
bond  houses,  and  the  business  can  be  un- 
derstood easily  by  an  average  intelli- 
gence. There  are  also  other  good  in- 
vestment chances  in  the  industrial 
world,  but  in  this  type  one  ought  to  be 
reasonably  critical  of  the  cases. 

There  are  several  points  every  farmer 
should  observe  in  his  investments: 

1.  Get  safe  security  first. 

2.  Beware  of  the  travelling  promoter 
and  stock  solicitor. 

3.  Insist  upon  all  particulars  of  the 
business. 

4.  Where  your  business  is  done  by  an- 
other, keep  a  reasonable  tab  on  his  work. 

o.  Do  not  jump  at  the  big  returns 
bait. 

6.  Consult  reliable  authorities  when  in 
doubt. 

Investment  of  funds  in  a  business  is 
good  where  the  farmer  knows  something 
of  the  business  and  where  he  can  see  the 
management  is  right.  The  greenhouse 
idea  is  a  good  one  in  most  districts 
where  a  market  is  reasonably  close.  The 
story  of  the  lettuce  trade  built  up  by  a 
Niagara  greenhouse  man,  given  in  the 
last  issue  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE, 
shows  the  opportunities.  I  never  like 
partnership  unless  the  two  parties  are 
mutually  very  agreeable  and  each  of 
business  capacity. 


INSURANCE   ON  THE   FARM 

By  Eluid  Kester 
FARMERS  have  more  need  for  insur- 
A  ance,  life,  fire  and  accident,  than  the 
majority  of  men.  For  their  capital  is 
largely  tied  up  in  buildings,  livestock 
and  field  crops,  their  lives  support  fami- 
lies who  would  acutely  feel  their  de- 
mise, and  "farming  also  has  accidents 
enough,    which,    at  critical   crop   times, 


cost  the  farmer  much  inconvenience  and 
loss.  It  is  quite  reasonable,  then,  to  ex- 
pect that  insurance  companies  would  be 
welcome  by  farmers  generally.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  farmer  will  risk 
$5,000  worth  of  buildings  to  a  fire  loss 
when  for  a  paltry  sum  of  about  $10  a 
year  he  can  carry  adequate  insurance. 
Then  when  a  fire  comes  along,  and  truly 
every  season  sees  enough  of  them,  the 
owner  is  not  thrown  entirely  on  his  up- 
pers. And  while  the  policy  never  covers 
the  entire  loss,  it  certainly  enables  the 
business  to  carry  on. 

In  the  matter  of  life  insurance  it  is 
just  as  necessary,  if  a  man  really  thinks 
as  much  of  his  wife  and  family  as  he 
does  of  his  pigs  and  barley,  that  he 
carry  a  policy  for  $2,000  to  $5,000.  And 
if  it  is  put  on  early  in  life  the  cost  is 
very  little.  Especially  should  young 
men  start  out  with  a  life  insurance 
policy  with  the  first  money  they  earn. 
The  writer  put  one  on  when  he  was  18 
years,  and  his  chief  regret  now  is  that 
he  did  not  double  the  policy  at  that  time. 
It  was  a  15-year-pay-life  policy,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  he  had  a  nice  policy 
naid  up,  and  being  increased  each  year 
in  value. 

Insurance  is  a  thrift  encourager.  It 
develops  better  habits  in  young  men. 
For,  indeed,  you  seldom  will  find  a  poor 
ne'er-do-well  among  the  farmers  who 
carry  insurance. 

An  accident  insurance  for  the  farmer 
would  not  cost  very  much  per  annum, 
and  it  would  return  to  him  a  weekly 
allowance  in  case  he  sprained  his  arm, 
or  broke  a  rib.  We  would  strongly  ad- 
vise all  farmers  to  insure  but  to  insure 
wisely. 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  CONDITIONS 

A  CCOMPANIED  by  Water  Controller 
-'"■Cleveland,  a  recent  appointee,  T.  D. 
Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands,  toured  the 
irrigation  districts  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley.  On  his  return  to  Victoria,  the 
Minister  stated  that  the  public  de- 
mand in  the  Interior  for  Government- 
owned  irrigation  systems  had  died  down. 
Two  years  ago  some  of  the  irrigation 
systems  were  in  a  very  bad  way  finan- 
cially, and  a  condition  of  chaos  impend- 
ed. The  Government  has  been  giving 
assistance,  "nursing"  the  systems  back 
to  going  condition.  The  Government  is 
continuing  its  investigations,  and  in- 
tends to  see,  so  Mr.  Pattullo  declared, 
that  water  users  are  safeguarded  in 
every  manner  possible. 

The  Canadian  Goat  Society  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Vancouver. 
Two  new  Provincial  locals,  in  Alberta 
and  Manitoba,  have  been  formed,  and 
the  goat  men  are  very  optimistic.  The 
new  board  of  officers  includes:  D.  Mowat, 
Burnaby,  president;  R.  B.  Samuel, 
Kingsville,  Ont.,  vice-president;  George 
Pilmer,  Victoria,  secretary-treasurer; 
Dr.  Ransom,  Jubilee;  A.  French,  Van- 
couver; J.  L.  Jordan,  Calgary,  J.  R. 
Young,  Winnipeg,  and  J.  K.  King, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  directors. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  C.  Dairy- 
men's Association,  several  June  meet- 
ings in  the  Fraser  Valley  were  address- 
ed by  Dr.  B.  T.  Sims,  professor  of  veter- 
inary medicine  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  who  lectured  on  sterility 
and  abortion  in  dairy  cattle. 


A  record  price  of  $150  an  acre  for  a 
quarter-section  of  farming  land  in  Al- 
berta was  paid  by  a  settler  from 
Wyoming  for  a  farm  near  Coaldale,  in 
the  A.  R.  and  I.  block  of  irrigated  lands, 
says  a  report  from  the  Winnipeg  office 
of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 


out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


Draw  on  Your  Customers 

through  the  Merchants  Bank.  With 
Branches  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  corres- 
pondents abroad,  this  Bank  is  in  a  position 
to  present  Drafts  promptly,  have  them 
accepted,  and  collect  payment,  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  and  cost  to  you. 

The  Manager  will  be  glad  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  you. 

THC  MCRCHANTS  BANK 


Head  Office  :  Montreal.     OF      CANADA 


Established  1864. 


With  its  119  Branches  in  Ontario,  37  Branches  in  Quebec,  1  Branch  ill  New  Brunswick,  2  Branches 
in  Nova  Scotia,  27  Branches  in  Manitoba,  41  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  69  Branches  in  Alberta 
and  8  Branches  in  British  Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Hod 


Working  after  sixty 

You  surely  must  if  you  don't  save  when  you  are 
young.      Apply  for  an  old-age  Endowment  now. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


Fill  Your  Silo  With 
Your  Own  Engine 

t  Many  farmers  have  gas  engines  of  small  Horse 
Power  (5-10)  that  are  idle  at  Silo  filling  time.  This 
No.  7  Ensilage  Cutter  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  farmer  who  wants  to  All  his  silo 
with  his  own  engine,  thus  avoiding  waste  of  time 
and  labor. 

Peter   Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

are  fitted  with  a  heavy  cast  steel  knife  wheel  which  will 
not  blow  up  under  any  condition.  This  cut  illustrates 
our  No.  7  ensilage  cutter,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  ma- 
chine in  every  respect.  Blades  are  of  the  finest  steel 
and  are  shaped  to  cut  from  the  outside  of  mouth  towards 
axle. 

The  carriers  have  deep  sides  to  keep  the  feed  from 
blowing  about.  The  chains  are  extra  strong  and  return 
on  top  thus  preventing  the  ensilage  getting  caught  in 
the  chain  and  being  littered  all   over  the  ground. 

Write  to-day 
for  particulars. 
We  will  be 
glad  to  furnish 
you  with  prices 
and  informa- 
tion. 

The 
Peter  Hamilton] 
Co.,  Limited 
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Save  Money  by  Paying  a  Little 

More  for  Belting 

IT  is  wise  economy  to  spend  a  dollar  in  order  to  save  two  or  three. 
And  that  is  what  you  do  when  you  buy  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belt- 
ing for  farm  purposes. 
It  is  just  like  the  question  of  oil  for  your  tractors  or  your  car.  You  could 
run  either  for  a  little  while  without  oil  and  save  one  or  two  dollars.  But 
then  you  have  to  replace  scored  pistons,  burnt  out  bearings,  perhaps 
cracked  cylinders. 

You  can  get  farm  belting  at  a  lower  price  than  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
Belting.  Belting  that  costs  less  to  buy  but  much  more  to  use  because  it 
won't  "stand  up"  as  it  should  on  severe  farm  work. 

But  try  one  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belt and  you'll  see  the  difference. 

Just  like  the  oil  for  your  engine  its  extra  service  more  than  makes  up  for 

its  little  extra  cost. 

Because  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting  is  the  best  belting  experts  know 

how  to  build. 

It  is  strong  with  the  strength  of  very  high  grade  cotton — 25%  to  50% 

stronger  than  the  fabric  in  ordinary  belting. 

It  is  protected,  outside  and  inside,  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  rubber.    It 

will  withstand  weather  and  wear  and  work.    It  will  serve  you  well  and 

long.    It  will  save  you  money. 

Goodyear  belting  is  as  economical  as  good  machinery.      Try  Goodyear 

Extra  Power  Belting.    Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  secure  it  for  you. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  securing  genuine  Extra  Power  Belting,  write  us. 

We  will  fill  your  order  direct. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto*  Ontario 
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Getting  Back  to  Business  in  Live  Stock 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  business  of  all  kinds 
going  "as  usual"  through  the  great  war,  the 
demands  of  Mars  could  not  be  met  without  serious 
trade  interruptions  and  many  business  adjustments. 
As  we  look  back  over  the  five-year  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that,  with  all  the  demands  for  men  and 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  work  of  actual  warfare 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  so  much  was  accomplish- 
ed in  production  in  the  fields  and  factories  in  all  the 
allied  countries.  The  man  on  the  land  was  called 
upon  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint. The  need  for  the  products  of  the  soil  was 
great  but  acreages  in  cereal  grains  were  increased 
and  a  Divine  Providence  sent  abundant  harvests.  The 
Canadian  farmer  has  reason  to  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  now 
that  the  war  is  over  he  is  ready  to  get  back  to  his 
regular  farming  practice  and  do  his  share  toward 
hastening  the  day  when  reconstruction  will  be  com- 
plete. 

r  IVE  stock  has  been  for  many  decades  the  mainstay 
ij/  of  agriculture  in  the  older  settled  Provinces  of 
Canada.  As  the  years  pass  the  owners  of  the  great 
grain-growing  areas  of  the  West,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, will  gradually  turn  toward  more  live  stock. 
When  the  fertility  of  virgin  soil  wanes,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  something  to  the  land.  So  far,  nothing  has 
been  found  to  equal  barnyard  manure  in  general  ef- 
ficiency and  economy.  It  should  form  the  basis  of  all 
added  fertilizer  and  is  as  necessary  to  feed  the  plant 
as  is  the  plant  to  sustain  animal  life.  As  Canada 
grows  older  the  land  will  require  more  fertilizer,  and 
to  get  it  large  numbers  of  live  stock  will  be  required. 

"Getting  Back  to  Business  in  Live  Stock!"  This 
heading  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  a  very 
serious  falling  off  in  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  had  taken  place  in  Canada  during  the  war 
period.  True,  the  comparatively  high  prices  paid  for 
cereal  grains  for  human  consumption,  and  the  high 
prices  for  feeding  stuffs  of  all  kinds  had  a  tendency 
to  turn  the  farmer  toward  the  production  of  larger 
acreages  of  grain  and  the  feeding  of  as  little  concen- 
trates as  possible  to  live  stock.  It  was  hard  to  know 
exactly  what  to  do  when  the  demand  was  so  great  for 
all  kinds  of  food.  The  producer  understood  that  the 
grain  of  such  crops  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn 
was  more  economical  as  such  for  human  food  than 
when  converted  into  meat,  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  sell  more  grain.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was 
calling  for  meat  and  fats,  particularly  bacon,  and 
these  could  not  be  produced  without  using  as  feed  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain.  In  normal  times,  it  al- 
most invariably  pays  to  put  a  high  degree  of  finish 
on  all  live  stock  marketed.  In  war  time  the  feeder  is 
not  always  justified  in  doing  this.  The  spread  in  price 
between  the  highly  finished  animal  and  the  one  in 
ordinary  fit  is  not  enough  in  war  time  to  justify  the 
farmer  feeding  the  quantity  of  grain  necessary  to  put 
on  extra  fat,  particularly  as  the  grain  is  needed  for 
human  consumption.  However,  the  stockmen  of  Can- 
ada solved  the  problem  very  successfully,  and  while 
men  went  forward  from  the  farms  to  fight,  those  who 
remained  behind  worked  harder  that  business  "better 
than  usual"  might  prevail.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  numbers  on  live  stock  in  Canada. 
Horses  increased  by  some  650,000  head  from  1914  and 
the  end  of  1918.  There  are  something  like  300,000 
more  milk  cows  in  Canada  than  in  1914  and  a  some- 
what greater  increase  was  made  in  beef  cattle.  Pigs 
increased  by  nearly  a  million  and  sheep  by  a  similar 

number  in  the  same  time.    Higher  prices  and  the  grave 


By  PROF.  WADE  TOOLE 

need   for   human   food   stimulated   interest  in  all   the 
production  of  all  meat-producing  animals. 

TITHILE  horses  have  increased  in  numbers  and  ap- 
*  *  pear  to  be  plentiful,  big,  heavy-draft  horses  of 
good  quality  are  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  In  the  Old 
Land  unprecedented  prices  are  being  paid  for  draft 
geldings,  and  good  sires  are  no  higher  in  price  that 
breeders  and  importers  in  this  country  find  it  very 
difficult  and  rather  risky  to  attempt  to  buy  them  and 
bring  them  out  here  for  use.  There  is  a  dearth  of  real- 
ly high-class,  heavy-draft  stallions  in  this  country 
and  horse  breeders  must  be  careful  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  few  really  good  sires  at  present  in  the 
country.  Through  a  period  when  horses  are  rather 
slow  sale,  as  they  have  been,  considerable  carelessness 
is  liable  to  creep  in.  Good  mares  which  should  be 
bred  are  allowed  to  go  barren.  Horses  are  cheap  and 
the  breeder  "who  does  breed  his  mare  very  often  se- 
lects the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  sire.  The  result 
is  small  foal  crops  and  an  inferior  class  of  young 
horses  coming  on. 

The  light  horse  is  not  destined  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  horse  breeding  work  on  the  Canadian 
farm.  He  is  more  costly  and  difficult  to  raise  and  train 
than  is  the  heavy  drafter,  and  when  done  the  demand 
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"EILLY." 

\I/TE  want  all  our  readers  to  study  the  picture  of 
'  »  "Billy."  "Billy"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  cowhood. 
He  wouldn't  discuss  his  ancestry  on  his  dam's  side. 
However,  tve  know  for  a  fact  that  his  dam  was  a 
real  scrub,  one  of  those  coxvs  that  a  stock  man  would 
want  to  shoot  on  sight.  "Billy"  threw  out  his  chest  and 
stood  at  attention  when  we  mentioned  his  sire.  The 
tire  of  "Billy"  is  a  high-class  Shorthorn  bull. 

For  those  who  are  harboring  a  scrub  bull  we  would 
say  that  this  picture  is  of  a  real  steer  that  exists. 
Geo.  Amos  &  Sons,  of  Moffat,  have  him  in  their 
stables.  We  would  further  ask  them  to  go  and  see 
him  in  the  flesh.  Nothing  is  so  convincing  to  anyone 
as  to  see  things  for  themselves. 

This  pictune  should,  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
breeders  of  pure-bred  livestock.  It  shows  without 
doubt  the  wonderful  influence  of  a  real  good  sire. 

Anyone  intending  to  purchase  a  bull  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best. 

Look  well  to  tlie  pedigree,  but  get  the  individual  as 
tv  ell. 

— MacKenzie. 


is  not  good  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
big,  clean-limbed,  sound  drafters  are  likely  to  meet  a 
very  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Note  that  they  must 
be  big,  clean  and  sound.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  them 
good  enough  and  Canada  will  require  a  number  of 
■very  high-class  sires  of  the  leading  draft  breeds  used 
in  this  country.  This  is,  above  all,  no  time  to  use  an 
inferior  stallion.  The  sire  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing. The  mares  with  which  he  is  mated  should  be 
rather  carefully  selected.  Ir.  horse  breeding  work  we 
must  aim  to  get  size,  substance  and  quality  by  re- 
fraining from  using  culls  in  the  mating  done.  Legis- 
lation which  has  eliminated  the  grade  stallion  will 
help.  The  scrub  pure-bred  must  go  along  with  his 
inferior  half-brother  and  never  should  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  Any  profit  to  be  made  in  the  horse 
breeding  end  of  farming  in  Canada  is  likely  to  come 
from  high-class  draft  horses,  for  which  there  seems 
likely  to  be  a  steady  demand. 

\\ THEN  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  all 
'*  meat-producing  animals  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  whether  pure-bred  or 
high-grade,  is  the  butcher's  block  and  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  continued  demand  for  good  meat  of  all 
kinds.  Let  us  discuss  beef  cattle  first.  We  have,  in 
Canada,  something  like  four  head  of  so-called  beef 
cattle  per  hundred  acres  of  land  in  farms.  Some  of 
them  are  good;  more  are  rather  inferior  in  type  and 
quality.  There  is  a  future  for  the  beef  producer  in 
this  country  but  he  must  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
study  markets  and  breed  better  cattle.  We  will  have 
a  growing  home  market  for  good  beef.  In  the  world's 
market,  Canadian  beef  cattle  breeders  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  competition  from  the  Argentine  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  costs  less  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef  in 
those  countries  than  it  does  in  Canada,  but  Canada  has 
the  advantage  of  being  closer  to. the  market  and  is  in 
a  position  to  produce  lighter  but  higher  class  beef. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Great 
Britain  for  small  cuts  of  high  quality  beef.  If  we  can- 
not compete  with  countries  already  named  in  the  pro- 
duction of  big,  coarse  beef,  we  can  compete  with  any 
country  in  the  production  of  baby  beef  and  of  highly 
finished,  early  maturing  carcasses.  During  the  war, 
finish  did  not  matter  so  much,  but  from  now  on  the 
quality  and  high  fit  will  go  a  long  way  toward  establish- 
ing our  beef  on  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Just  here  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  business 
of  breeding  pure-bred  beef  cattle.  The  demand  for 
good  individuals  of  fashionable  breeding  was  never 
better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  really  good  pure-bred  cattle  to 
supply  this  demand.  Of  course,  every  business  has 
its  ups  and  downs  and  eventually  prices  are  likely  to 
drop  somewhat,  but  an  overstocking  of  the  market  for 
high-class,  pure-bred  beef  cattle  does  not  seem  at  all 
imminent.  Breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  in  a  small 
way  are  often  a  little  doubtful  about  increasing  their 
holdings,  fearing  that  large  numbers  of  farmers  going 
into  the  business  may  kill  the  trade.  There  is  little 
danger  of  such  occurring.  Look  at  the  British  Isles  for 
example.  In  that  home  of  pure-bred  stock,  where  more 
good  stock  is  kept  on  the  same  area  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  the  demand  remains  for  more 
and  ever  more  pure-breds.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  breeders  is  the  greater  is  the  demand 
for  good  live  stock.  The  Canadian  breeder  of  pure- 
bred beef  cattle  is  on  safe  ground  when  he  encourages 
his  neighbor  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  pure-bred  herd. 
With  a  small  cattle  population  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country  and  with  by  far  the  largest  percentage  grades, 
and  all  too  often  scrub  grades  at  that,  there  is  room 
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Gainford  Marquis,   J.   A.   Watt,  Elora. 


Bumbrae    Sultan,    A,    G.    Auld,    Guelph. 


1.    Middlebrook    Beauty    6th — John    Laure,    Elora. 
4.    Gainford    Mark. — Gerrie    Bros.,    Elora. 

for  increasing  numbers  of  pure-breds  in  every  county 
of  every  Province  in  the  Dominion. 

Pure-bred  calf  clubs  are  encouraging  the  rising 
generation,  and  progress  is  sure  to  be  made  when  the 
boys  and  girls  become  enthusiastic  and  their  parents 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  movement.  Besides  breeding 
to  supply  home  demand,  there  is  always  an  outlet  for 
pure-bred  beef  cattle  in  the  States  to  the  South.  Amer- 
ican buyers  have  always  held  Canadian  shorthorns, 
for  instance,  in  very  high  esteem  and  cattle  bred  right 
here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  often  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  border  and  there  command  a  price  more 
than  double  that  at  which  they  were  sold  here,  even 
though  the  seller  was  satisfied  that  he  was  getting  a 
good  price.  American  buyers  like  Canadian  cattle, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  breeders  in  this  country  to 
produce  cattle  of  a  high  order  that  the  reputation  of 
our  pure-bred  cattle  in  the  United  States  may  hold  and 
the  good  market  over  there  continue.  The  Argentine 
is  also  out  to  buy  good  pure-breds.  Breeders  from  the 
estancias  of  that  great  country  always  want  the  very 
best.  Formerly  they  went  to  Britain  for  their  best 
sires  and  a  few  breeding  females.  Since  the  war  they 
have  been  turning  a  certain  amount  of  their  attention 
to  America.  If  Canada  is  going  to  set  any  of  this 
trade  in  pure-breds  it  will  likely  be  only  for  outstand- 
ing animals. 

COMETIMES  I  think  that  we  overlook  the  main  good 
^  that  the  pure-bred  beef  animal  does.  Its  greatest 
value  is  perhaps  as  an  improver  of  the  grade  and 
common  cattle  of  the  country  and  also  to  produce  a 


2.  A   choice   young   female. — Geo.    Amos   &   Sons,   Moffat. 
5.  A  typy  matron. — Pritchard   Bros.,  Elora. 

higher  quality  of  meat  for  consumption.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle  intended  for 
beef  using  a  grade  or  scrub  sire  and  get  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  owners  of  such  herds  right  in  Old  Ontario, 
where  we  sometimes  think  we  are  pretty  well  advanced 
as  agriculturists,  are  using  grade  or  scrub  bulls — the 
kind  that  get  calves  worth  about  8  cents  per  pound 
when  nearing  two  years  old,  when  calves  from  a 
choice  pure-bred  sire  of  one  of  our  beef  breeds,  at  the 
same  age,  commands  13  to  14  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
good  business  to  use  'better  bulls. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  out  of  place,  also,  to  state 
that  no  pure-bred  bull  should  be  allowed  to  exist  as 
such.  Breeders  must  cull  their  breeding  stock  care- 
fully and  send  to  the  shambles  all  those  off-type, 
character-lacking  individuals  which  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  a  breeding  herd.  Castrate  and  kill 
the  culls  is  a  good  slogan  to  follow. 

Canada  is  particularly  favorably  situated  in  so  far 
as  the  outlook  for  the  dairying  industry  is  concerned. 
There  are  only  about  two  head  of  dairy  cattle  per 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  farms  so  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion  in  numbers.  While  there  is  room 
for  larger  numbers  there  is  also  a  great  opportunity 
to  improve  the  quality.  The  average  production  per 
dairy  cow  in  this  country  runs  around  4,000  lbs.  of 
milk  per  lactation  period.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  only 
3,000  lbs.  When  we  think  of  the  records  of  individual 
cows  running  from  20,000  lbs.  on  up  to  80,000  lbs.  and 
higher,  and  when  we  know  that  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  to  have  a  large  herd  average  10,000  lbs. 
each,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  course  that  should  be 


3.   A   daughter   of   Gerrie's   $10,000   bull. — Pritchard    Bros., 

Elora. 
6.  Newton    Grand    Champion — Geo.    Amos   &   Sons,   Moffat. 

adhered  to.  The  market  for  the  various  dairying 
products  seems  assured.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  milk  and  cream  for  home  consumption.  The  butter 
market  never  offered  such  opportunities.  Britain  im- 
ports annually  452,795,264  lbs.  of  butter,  and  Canada 
supplies  only  a  little  over  six  million  pounds  of  this, 
because  no  more  is  produced  for  export.  The  market 
awaits  more  of  this  good  Canadian  butter  while  Cana- 
dian cheddar  cheese  is  well  enough  established  on  the 
British  market  to  ensure  sale  for  any  surplus  which 
may  be  produced.  First  is  needed  more  high-producing 
dairy  cows.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  that  4,000- 
lb.  average  up  to  8,000  lbs.  and  higher.  It  will  take 
years  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

IN  dairy  cattle  the  pure-bred  plays  a  most  important 
part  just  as  with  beef  cattle  and  other  classes  of 
live  stock.  Without  any  pure-breds,  progress  would 
be  slow  and  results  discouraging.  The  pure-bred  sire 
is  essential  to  success  in  all  herds  and  he  should  be 
from  heavy-milking,  high-testing  stock  on  both  sides 
of  his  pedigree.  The  breeder  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
realizes,  as  never  before,  that  he  must  have  records 
to  back  up  the  individuality  of  his  stock,  otherwise 
sales  are  slow  and  prices  low.  Weight  and  test  is  a 
motto  for  every  dairyman  at  the  present  time.  '  Breed 
only  from  the  best;  then  weed  out  carefully.  In  all 
test  work,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  common 
sense. __  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  overdoing  the  thing. 
If  pushing  to  the  limit  of  production,  generation  after 
Continued  on  Page  24 
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HE  past  few 
years  have  wit- 
nessed     a     tre- 


By  C.  F.  MacKENZIE,  B.S.A 


mendous  decrease  in 
numbers  of  colts  rais- 
ed on  the  average 
farm. 

We  can  well  under- 
stand why  many 
breeders  slowed  up, 
because  it  seemed,  as 
one  read  the  papers, 
that  the  day  of  the 
horse  was  past.  Motor 
truck  and  tractor 
companies  advertised 
so  extensively  and  so 
convincingly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  horse 
was  nothing  short  of 
an  ancumbrance. 

However,    with    the 
close     of     the     war     people     began     to     investigate 
and  the  results  of  their  enquiries  have  changed  the 
whole   situation. 

It  is  true,  that  for  long  distance  rapid  hauling, 
where  a  trip  has  to  be  made  in  a  short  time,  the  motor 
truck  has  the  advantage.  In  short  hauls,  among  con- 
gested traffic,  where  the  speed  of  the  motor  truck 
is  useless,  the  horse  is  the  most  economical. 

In  cities  like  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  hauling  is  from  railway  terminals  to 
boat  piers,  or  from  one  boat  pier  to  another.  In  this 
work  the  teamsters  put  on  loads  of  7  and  8  tons.  A 
great  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing, hence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  horse  can  do  this 
work  with  less  expense  than  the  truck. 


Market   Topping   Geldings. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  all  our  large  cities  for 
draft  horses  of  the  right  type. 

Mr.  Willett  of  the  Willett  Co.  of  Chicago,  says,  "I 
do  not  believe  that  heavy  horses  will  ever  be  displaced 
in  our  large  cities.  They  are  more  efficient  on  short 
hauls  than  any  truck  yet  manufactured,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  always  will  be.  We  view  the  question 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  We 
can  make  more  money  operating  with  teams  than  we 
can  with  trucks.  The  trucks  which  we  have  bought, 
we  are  using  for  what  we  term  city  delivery  work, 
most  of  which  is  on  a  distance  in  excess  of  five  miles. 
The  frequent  stopping  and  starting  in  congested  traffic, 
the     delays     incident     to     getting     in     and     out     of 


terminal  points,  and 
the  short  distance  over 
which  our  loads  move 
make  trucks  too  ex- 
pensive to  operate  on 
this  kind  of  traffic." 

When  we  read  state- 
ments like  this  from 
many  men  engaged  in 
the  city  cartage  busi- 
ness, we  feel  more  con- 
vinced that  the  draft 
horse  has  a  great 
future. 

On  the  farm  the 
horse  will  always  hold 
sway.  While  the  trac- 
tor may  be  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent 
to  supplement  the 
horse,  it  will  never 
displace  him.  The  de- 
mand for  draft  horses  on  the  farm  is  increasing.  The 
draft  horse  is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  motive 
power  because  of  his  greater  flexibility  and  versatility. 
He  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  tasks.  He  also 
is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  conditions. 

In  farm  operations,  the  horse  can  be  changed  quick- 
ly. Teams  may  be  broken  up  and  used  on  smaller  im- 
plements. Horses  can  safely  go  on  wet  portions  of  the 
farm  where  a  tractor  would  mire. 

Again  the  draft  mare,  when  properly  handled,  is  not 
only  a  source  of  motive  power  but  a  real  profitable  in- 
vestment.    With  draft  horses  bringing  record  prices 
in  the  old  country,  we  should  endeavor  to  raise  more 
Continued  on  Page  40 


Will  Canada  Forsake  Cheese  and  Produce  Butter  ? 


WHEN  one  wanders  through  a  verdant  pasture 
and  views  the  quiet  herds  of  gentle  dairy  cat- 
tle clustered  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  elm, 
or  scattered  over  the  rolling  landscape  in  the  quiet  of 
the  evening,  moving  to  the  hearse  clankle  of  a  cow-bell, 
it  is  hard  to  vision  the  great  throbbing  pulse  of  in- 
dustry that  centres  in  the  herd  and  springs  from  it. 

As  he  follows  the  cattle  up  the  lane  with  its  stones 
and  weeds,  across  the  rough  board  flooring  of  the 
bridge  of  a  little  stream  and  up  into  the  barnyard 
where  the  quiet  busy-ness  of  milking-time  springs 
up,  there  is  nothing  of  a  "national"  aspect  in  the 
scene — and  yet — and  yet,  the  very  life  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  it. 

And  there  with  one's  head  against  the  flank  of  a 
cow,  aS  the  bulging  udder  gives  forth  its  elixir  of  life 
and  strength  to  the  frothy  "flow,"  "flow"  of  the 
milky  paii,  it  is  very  easy  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
broader  aspect  of  the  dairy  industry. 

A  man  may  choose,  for  a  dozen  different  reasons, 
to  sell  his  milk  for  cheese,  or  to  sell  his  cream  for 
butter,  and  he  never  realizes  the  importance  to  his 
country  of  the  choice  he  makes.  The  real  importance 
of  the  choice  lies  in  the  fact  that,  speaking  broadly, 
the  same  influences  that  acted  on  him  also  act  on 
thousands  of  his  fellow-agriculturists  at  the  same 
time, — with  the  result  that  the  entire  industry  follows 
■  the  bent  of  one  man — and  does  it  unconscious  of  the 
part  it  plays. 

At  the  present  time,  and  during  the  past  two  years, 
Canada  seems  to  have  been  undergoing  just  such  a 
change  as  that;  and  from  being  a  heavy  importer  of 
butter  we  have  become  a  by  no  means  unimportant 
exporter;  and  our  interests  have  been  somewhat 
drawn  away  from  cheese  production. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  butter  industry  in  Western  Canada 
and  Quebec,  where  progressive  dairy  legislation  has 
not  been  denied  by  a  timorous  reactionary  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  is,  of  course,  doubtful  if  the  dairy  industry  could 
have  secured  so  firm  a  footing  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces as  it  has  in  the  past  several  years  had  it  been 
subject  all  through  the  war  period  to  the  open  com- 
petition of  "the  Antipodes.  Through  the  shortage  of 
ocean  shipping,  the  industry  there  has  become  estab- 


•      By  S.  T.  ARTHUR 

lished  on  a  sound  basis,  and  has  already  made  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  increasing 
production  of  butter. 

But,  one  imagines,  a  much  more  impelling  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  present  situation  has  been 
the  fixing  of  our  cheese  price  at  too  low  a  level  by 
the  Imperial  authorities,  which  has  put  Canada's 
cheese,  which  was  formerly  higher,  on  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  United  States — this  entirely  under 
war-time  price  fixing. 

"But  why,"  asks  the  milkman,  as  he  turns  a  bit 
and  shoots  a  stream  of  milk  at  the  passing  barnyard 
cat,  "does  the  price  of  butter  not  follow  the  price 
of  cheese?" 

If  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand" — that  arch 
refuge  of  the  profiteer,  that  haven  in  a  storm  of 
criticism — were  the  only  factor  in  the  case,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  the  prices  would  naturally  adjust 
themselves  equitably. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  cheese  price  has  been 
set  by  Great  Britain  because  we  must  export,  at 
whatever  price  was  arbitrarily  agreed  upon  by  the 
English  authorities,  unless,  as  occurred  last  year,  if 
one  mistakes  not,  Dairy  Commissioner  J.  A.  Ruddick 
should  secure  an  advance  on  the  price  first  offered — 
or  was  it  the  year  before? 

And  while  we  have  been  "selling"  competitors  for 
cheese, .  we  have  also  been  "buying"  competitors  for 
butter — because  until  1917  we  were  extensive  import- 
ers, and  only  for  two  years  have  we  figured  at  all 
as  exporters  of  butter.. 

This  revolution  in  the  dairy  industry  is  unnoticed 
from  the  farm  end  of  it,  and  not  until  we  see  the 
official  returns  of  year  after  year  is  it  possible  to 
picture  the  change  that  has  been  wrought.  And  yet 
it  is  important  that  we  should  be  fully  informed  as 
to  this,  in  order  that  our  plans  may  be  shaped  to 
intelligently  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

The  question  is:  "How  far  will  this  change  carry 
us?"  Farmers  are  naturally  averse  to  change.  Whera 
a  cheese  factory  has  been  established  for  years,  for 
instance,  a  city  buyer  of  milk  for  retail  distribution 
can  never  com*:  in  and  make  sure  of  a  good  supply 


of  milk;  he  finds  it  advisable  to  either  buy  the  factory 
or  contract  for  its  milk. 

Again,  where  patrons  are  accustomed  to  the  cream 
route,  other  outlets  are  slowly  accepted.  This  fact 
is  the  salvation  of  the  dairy  industry,  after  all,  for 
it  must  have  stability  and  permanence  if  it  is  not  to 
be  destroyed.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  gives  way  under 
economic  pressure. 

This  year  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  25c 
price  at  Montreal  by  the  Imperial  authorities  has  put 
a  crimp  in  the  cheese  industry,  which  opened  the 
season  with  every  promise  of  a  speedy  recovery  from 
the  price-fixing  handicap — under  the  resumption  of 
free  tradfng,  which  brought  a  fair  price  for  the  cheese. 

All  over  Ontario  there  were  practically  no  sales  on 
the  cheese  boards  for  weeks,  because  the  price  was 
dropped  in  expectation  of  some  sort  of  price-fixing. 
Reports  from  Montreal,"  the  great  cheese  export  cen- 
tre for  Canada,  showed  receipts  to  be  steadily  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  each  week,  as  compared 
with  last  year — while  butter  receipts  show  an  increase 
week  by  week,  in  spite  of  dry  pastures,  and  bother- 
some flies.  Last  year  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  cheese  that  totalled  11,202,763  lbs. 
at  a  time  when  every  pound  of  exportable  cheese  was 
eagerly  taken  by  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission. 

Official  figures  as  to  Canada's  imports  and  exports 
for  the  past  six  years,  in  pounds,  are  given  in  the 
following  tables: 


Cheese  Trade  in  Canada 

Surplus' 

Exports  Imports  Exports 

1318      169,530, 753  343,269  169.1S7.484 

1917                 180,737,426  785,221  179,948,205 

10.16.     168,961,586  971,821  167,989,762 

1915      137,60.1,661  1,162,465  136,439.190 

1914      144.478,346  1,512, 108  1 32.966,238 

1918      155,216,392  1,496,758  153,720,634 

Butter  Trade  in  Canada 

Surplus 

Exports  Imports  Exports 

1918          4,926,154  434,049  4.492,105 

1<U7                      ....          7,990,435  997,3-35  6,993,100 

1916      3,441,183  4,309,831  *868,648 

1915            2.724,913  6.882,540  *4,157,627 

1914      1,2Z8,7«3  7,317,259  *6,088,S06 

1913     828,323  7,989,269  *7,160,946 

N      *Surplus  ol  imports. 
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CHAMPIONS  AT  THE  CALGARY  FAIR 




1.  Junior  Champion  female  Ayrshire.  George  Bevington,  Winterburn.  2. 
Champion  Hereford  Herd,  Frank  Collicutt.  3.  Champion  Holstein  Cow. 
Colony  Farm.  4.  Lavender  47th,  Reserve  Champion  Shorthorn,  G.  G.  Barron. 
Carberry,    Man.       5.    Plowman.   Champion    Angus,    L.   H.    Kershaw.    Muskogee. 


6.  Gay  Lad  16th,  Champion  Hereford,  Frank  Collicutt.  7.  Lancaster  Lord. 
Champion  Shorthorn  Bull.  8.  Massie  Bros.'  Champion  Clyde  Bonnie  Wood- 
side.  9.  Lady  Ruby  Rose,  Champion  Clyde  mare,  Thorborn  and  Riddle.  10. 
OUicot,    Champion    Percheron.    Geo.    Lane   &   Co. 
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Can  the  Feeder  Compete  with  the  Packer? 


"E1 


Cattle  Feeders  Like  Other  Manufacturers  Wrestle 

High  Cost  of  Raw  Material 

By  JAMES  E.  POOLE 


DDIE"  MORRIS,  head  of  Morris  &  Co.,  the 
papers  say,  was  visited  by  a  discouraged  cattle 
feeder  recently.  The  Morris  people  are  beef 
makers  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  explains  the  inci- 
dent. "Unless  you  can  tell  me  how  to  feed  cattle  profit- 
ably. I  intend  to  quit  the  game,"  said  the  feeder.  "That's 
simple,"  replied  the  packer.  "Buy  your  feeding  cattle 
cheaper." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  same  feeder  found  himself  in- 
volved in  competition  over  possession  of  a  load  of 
steers  with  barely  a  decent  beef  covering.  The  feeder 
wanted  them  for  a  90-day  feed,  but  as  they  exactly 
fitted  the  specifications  of  a  near-beef  order  in  the 
hands  of  the  packer,  the  country  buyer  was  handi- 
capped at  the  start.  To  secure  that  drove  of  cattle 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  pay  a  price  prohibitive 
of  profit  in  the  finality  of  the  transaction  and  having 
had  disastrous  experience  of  that  nature  he  concluded 
to  let  the  packer  have  them.  "This  incident  is  of 
hourly  occurrence  on  any  live  stock  market  in  North 
America,  as  high  prices  for  hides,  product  and  light 
beef  enable  the  packer  to  make  a  quick  turnover  with 
his  money  while  the  feeder  must  go  along  into  a  dis- 
tant and  more  or  less  uncertain  market.  The  history 
of  the  business  demonstrates  that  whenever  the  finish- 
er competes  with  the  packer  on  such  cattle,  he  loses 
money  at  the  outset,  unless  abnormal  conditions  exist. 

/BATTLE  feeders,  in  common  with  other  manufac- 
^  turers,  are  wrestling  with  shortage  and  excessive 
cost  of  raw  material.  It  is  by  no  means  an  ephemeral 
condition,  being  due  to  depletion  of  breeding  herds 
and  steadily  increasing  consumption  of  beef.  In  an 
effort  to  cheapen  cost  of  product,  packers  are  killing 
anything  capable  of  bleeding,  have  been  doing  so  for 
a  decade  past  in  fact,  until  reserve  stocks  of  young 
cattle  have  disappeared.  As  beef  advanced  in  cost, 
the  public  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  buying 
lighter  and  less  matured  meat,  actually  putting  a 
premium  on  mediocrity  and  inferiority.  Gradually 
the  stream  of  stock  cattle  has  been  drying  up.  Mexico, 
a  prospect  ten  years  ago,  has  failed  the  feeder;  each 
succeeding  season  finds  the  xrop  of  so-called  native 
cattle  decreasing  and  slaughtered  young,  while  west 
of  the  100th  meridian,  in  the  logical  breeding  ground 
of  the  continent,  several  factors  have  restricted  pro- 
duction, of  which  climatic  vicissitude  and  expansion 
of  farming  operations  are  the  chief.  This  year  corn- 
belt  feeders  and  graziers  have  ransacked  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  West  for  stockers.  Wisconsin  pas- 
tures, formerly  restocked  within  a  radius  of  200  miles, 
making  a  draft  on  breeding  herds  of  Northern  Alberta. 
Washington  statistics  show  that  during  the  11  months 
ending  with  May,  1919,  Canada  sent  344,000  cattle  to 
the  United  States,  of  which  a  large  proportion  were 
stockers.  The  previous  year,  this  measurement  number- 
ed but  175,000  head,  and  two  years  ago  140,000.  Mexi- 
co's contribution  during  the  same  period,  1917  to  1919, 
decreased  from  170,000  to  71,000.  Obviously,  if  the 
cornbelt  is  under  the  necessity  of  scouring  Western 
Canada  for  stockers,  the  Ontario  feeder  is  up  against 
exclusion,  as  St.  Paul,  not  Toronto,  is  the  logical  mar- 
ket of  the  cattle  raiser,  west  of  the  Red  River.  And 
what  is  more,  the  cornbelt  will  make  even  more  rigorous 
drafts  on  Canada's  young  cattle,  as  a  woeful  shortage 
impends.  At  Chicago,  finishers  are  practically  ex- 
cluded from  competition  on  such  fleshy  cattle  as  fell 
to  their  share  without  haggling  a  decade  back.  They 
have  the  alternative  of  outbidding  the  packer  or  letting 
him  drive  such  cattle  as  he  needs  direct  to  the 
shambles. 

T  PUT  the  proposition  up  to  "Ja :k  '  Lawler,  who  buys 
*•  more  cattle  than  any  other  individual  in  the  Chicago 
market,  frequently  as  many  as  6,000  weekly,  farms 
22,000  acres  of  Indiana  soil  and  boasts  of  never  having 
sold  a  ton  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  using 
these  products  for  beef  making.  "That  problem  is 
not  a  complex  one,"  he  said.  "I  solved  it  years  ago, 
so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  when  I  decided 
that  Competing  with  packers  on  near  beef  steers  was 
mere  gambling.  I  am  now  buying  young  cattle,  carry- 
ing them  a  year,  if  not  longer,  and  doubling  weight 
while  they  are  in  my  possession.  This  system  of 
feeding  is  like  putting  money  in  the  bank  every  day; 
it  cannot  lose.  There  is  a  time  to  buy  stock  cattle; 
also  a  time  to  let  them  alone.  I  always  buy  during 
the  fall,  a  period  of  excess  supply,  when  prices  are  low- 


est and  a  selection  can  be  had.    By  this  system,  we  are 
no  longer  gambling  but  manufacturing." 

"But  how  about  the  man  without  facilities  for  sum- 
mering cattle?"  I  asked. 

"All  he  can  do  is  compete  with  the  packer  for  his 
raw  material,  take  a  chance  on  getting  a  margin  of 
profit  and  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  a  fair 
price  for  his  feed,  figuring  manure  as  a  valuable  by- 
product of  the  feed  lot." 

This  briefly  is  the  situation  so  far  as  the  farmer 
feeder  is  concerned.  In  an  Omaha  commission  office  re- 
cently, a  Swede  from  South  Dakota,  who  had  cashed 
a  consignment  of  cattle,  persistently  ignored  invita- 
tions to  take  liquid  or  solid  refreshment,  industriously 
covering  a  sheet  of  paper  with  apparently  cabalistic 
computations.  After  several  hours  of  mathematical 
effort  he  idiomatically  exclaimed:  "Well,  I've  worked 
it  out.  The  packer  gets  the  cattle,  the  commission 
man  the  commission  and  I  get  the  fertilizer."  Feeding 
cattle  to  accumulate  manure  may  not  be  a  direct 
avenue  to  wealth,  but  under  new  conditions,  many 
farmer  feeders  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
kept  their  capital  together,  especially  if  their  cattle 
pay  marked  prices  at  the  farm  for  the  roughage  and 
grain  they  consume,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  places 
beef  making  on  a  dangerously  speculative  basis,  and  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  discontent  that  agitates 
market  atmosphere  when  finished  cattle  go  to  the 
butcher. 


pATTLE  feeders 
^  States  are  now 
stocker  proposition. 
to  breed  their  own 


all  over  Canada  and  the  United 
wrestling  with  this  troublesome 
The  few  who  are  in  a  position 
cattle  enjoy  immunity  from  such 
vicissitude  as  continually  besets  the  feedlot  operator. 
When  fat  cattle  vary  in  value,  $2  to  $3  per  cwt.,  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  the  speculative  nature  of  the  feeding 
game  is  apparent.  The  average  farmer  utilizes  cattle 
during  the  winter  period  to  consume  roughage  and  grain 
and  lacking  grazing  facilities  is  unable  to  take  advant- 
age of  occasional  bargain  sales  at  the  market.  These  are 
rare  in  the  case  of  fleshy  cattle  which  the  pack»r  can 
always  use  to  advantage,  even  when  prime  bullocks  are 
not  wanted.  At  this  writing,  feeders  are  paying  any- 
where from  $13  to  $14  for  fleshy  cattle,  thereby  taking 
a  long  chance.  Adoption  of  the  Lawler  system  involves 
either  ownership  of  pasture  or  carrying  cattle  through 
the  summer  in  close  lots  on  silage  and  hay,  both 
methods  being  impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  major- 
ity. 


With  a  Shortage  and 


That  the  breeder  of  commercial  cattle  occupies  a 
strategic  position  must  be  evident.  As  for  cheap  stock 
cattle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schoolboy's  apple  core, 
"There  aint  goin'  to  be  none."  Farmer  feeders  must 
conclude  to  quit  the  business  or  work  on  close  margins, 
constantly  facing  prospect  of  loss  should  they  happen 
to  reach  the  market  during  one  of  the  violent  slumps 
which  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  vending  live  stock.  The  game  at  least  has  the 
fascination  of  an  uncertain  draw  which  is  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  poker. 

TT  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  cheap 
"■  feeders  this  fall.  Beef  makers  talk  of  putting  in 
cattle  at  $8  and  $9  per  cwt.,  in  fact,  many  threaten 
to  stay  out  unless  it  is  possible  to  invest  on  that  basis, 
but  every  soft  spot  causes  a  buying  rush.  The  fact 
that  the  whole  country  east  of  the  latitude  of  Omaha, 
St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg  is  short  of  young  cattle,  is 
everybody's  secret.  Feeders  are  nervous  and  disposed 
to  cash  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  putting  in  another 
set  of  cattle,  a  practice  that  merely  accentuates  com- 
petition not  only  between  feeders,  but  between  feeders 
and  killers,  always  on  the  alert  to  grab  a  bullock 
carrying  enough  beef  to  make  a  presentable  carcass. 
The  fat  cattle  situation  at  the  inception  of  August 
was  badly  mixed.  Increasing  scarcity  of  fat  bullocks 
had  advantaged  values  about  $4  per  cwt.,  compared 
with  the  July  low  spot,  the  $19  quotation  being  re- 
instated, but  a  flood  of  grass  stuff  was  surging  market- 
ward  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  much  of  it  selling 
at  $8.50  and  $12.50;  with  acres  of  female  stuff  at  $6 
to  $10.  A  drouth  of  unprecedented  severity  in  the 
Northwest  deluged  markets  with  distressed  cattle 
which  had  no  recognized  value,  a  movement  that 
promises  to  be  heavy  during  August  and  September, 
spelling  calamity  in  the  region  embracing  Montana  part 
of  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  West- 
ern Canada.  Shortage  of  good  cattle  promises  a 
healthy  market  for  beef;  near-beef  and  trash  has  an 
uncertain  future.  Good  stock  cattle  will  command 
good  prices,  feeders  fighting  shy  of  mediocrity  and 
trash  owing  to  high  cost  of  feed. 

TTOGS  have  probably  reached  the  crest  of  the  sum- 
*-"-  mer  rise,  agitation  against  high  cost  of  living  ex- 
erting a  bearish  influence,  but  until  the  new  crop  of 
barrows  is  ready  for  the  shambles,  no  serious  break  is 
expected. 

Wool  is  steadily  working  higher,  and  drouth  having 
reduced  the' crop  of  Western  fat  lambs,  a  high  fall 
market  is  assured,  but  a  mass  of  feeding  stuff  is  ex- 
pected to  put  thin  sheep  and  lambs  on  a  bargain  counter 
during  September  and  October. 

'  Serious  damage  has  been  inflicted  on  the  live  stock 
industry  all  over  the  Northwest  by  pending  drouth. 
A  bovine  and  ovine  pilgrimage  of  unprecedented 
volume  is  in  progress,  some  of  it  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stock  lands  where  bargain  sales  are  in  pro- 
gress; the  balance  hiking  to  more  favored  regions. 
It  has  made  easier  picking  for  stock  cattle  buyers, 
but  most  of  this  stuff  has  been  badly  shrunken  and  is 
otherwise  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
finisher. 


REGARDED  AS  AN  AUTHORITY 

Barr  P.  Ranch 

My  brother  has  subscribed  to  Farmers'  Magazine  for 

some  years  and  our  whole  family  has  found  it  very 

•entertaining  and  instructive.     The  opinions  expressed 

in  the  columns  of  your  magazine  are  always  decisive; 

if  opinions  differ  on  any  subject  concerning  the  farm, 

your  magazine  is  referred  to  and  its  veracity  is  never 

doubted. 

Celestine  K.  Price. 


There    are   memories   behind    this   picture.        Every    log    in   the   old 

deserted    farm    barn    tells    of    good    old    times,    while    the   dog    and 

the  rooster  show  us  an   odd   farmyard   friendship. 


APPRECIATES   FARMERS' 

Merlin,  Ont. 
Enclosed  find  order  for  $1.50  to  be  applied  on  my 
subscription  to  your  valuable  paper, 

Samuel  Brown. 
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BOOST  CANADI4N   LIVE  STOCK 

BREEDERS  of  pure-bred  live  stock  in  Canada  would 
*-"  do  well  to  emulate  the  example  of  our  American 
cousins  with  regard  to  capturing  a  share  of  the  world- 
wide trade  in  live  stock. 

Not  only  do  we  know  that  those  countries  that  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  war,  but  also  the  countries 
who  remained  neutral,  are  in  need  of  commercial  stock 
with  which  to  fill  their  markets  and  populate  their  es- 
tancias. 

Immediately,  upon  learning  of  the  great  shortage 
of  live  stock,  the  Americans  have  commenced  a  cam- 
paign to  bring  the  excellence  of  their  live  stock  to  the 
attention  of  those  countries  who  are  in  the  market 
for  pure-breds. 

Breed  societies  are  sparing  neither  money  nor  print- 
er's ink  in  order  to  impress  the  foreign  buyers  with 
the  utilitarian  values  of  the  various  American  breeds. 

Canadian  breeders  have  a  right  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  this  foreign  trade.  Canadian  stock  should 
be  boosted  by  the  various  societies,  in  order  that 
Canadian  breeders  may  find  a  world  market  for  their 
surplus  animals.  We  have  in  Canada  to-day,  breeders 
of  live  stock  who  are  second  to  none  on  the  continent. 
These  men  have  raised,  and  are  raising,  stock  that  will 
sell,  in  world  competition,  on  any  market. 

Foreign  buyers  are  bound  to  go  to  the  country  that 
boosts  and  advertises  its  live  stock.  These  foreign 
countries  must  be  reached  by  advertising  literature 
gotten  up  by  the  live  stock  association.  Hence,  we 
would  urge  our  various  societies  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  is  spared,  in  order  to  acquaint  these  nations 
with  the  value  and  desirability  of  our  own  Canadian 
live  stock. 

THE   BOY  AND  THE  FAIR 

jL^ALL  fair  time  is  rapidly  approaching.  Many  of 
our  farm  boys  are  even'  now  getting  ready  live 
stock,  with  which  they  hope  to  capture  the  coveted 
first  prize. 

What  about  your  boys  and  girls?  Are  they  busily 
engaged  in  getting  some  exhibits  prepared  for  your 
county  fair?  If  not,  why  not?  Do  you  realize  that 
you  can  bind  your  family  with  unbreakable  chains,  to 
the  farm,  by  getting  them  thoroughly  interested  in  live 
stock  of  some  kind? 

If  you  visit  the  farms  on  which  good  live  stock  is 
raised,  you  will  invariably  find  the  boys,  at  least,  are 
partners  in  the  business. 


Get  some  good  stock  on  your  farm  and  let  the  boy 
exhibit  it  this  fall.  The  country  has  need  of  her  young 
manhood,  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  which  the 
next  few  years  will  impose. 

The  exodus  to  the  city  will  never  be  stopped,  until 
the  farmers  of  Canada  get  rid  of  imitation  live  stock 
and  give  their  boys  an  interest  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment. 

HANDLING  CANADA'S  WHEAT  CROP 

HPHE  suggestion  that  Canada's  wheat  crop  might  be 
-*■  bought  at  a  preliminary  price  of  $1.75  per  bushel, 
with  a  later  payment  equal  to  the  difference  in  value, 
served  to  draw  criticism  to  the  plan  of  marketing  this 
year's  crop. 

The  low  price  suggested  may  possibly  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  "feeler,"  thrown  out  unofficially,  in  the 
hope  that  the  crop  might  be  handled  with  as  small  an 
initial  outlay  of  public  cash  as  possible,  but  James 
Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Wheat  Board,  strongly  den- 
ied this  week  that  it  had  even  been  considered. 

It  would,  unquestionably,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  keep  the  first  payment  as  low  as  pos- 
sible— but  it  is  the  Government  for  the  consumers  as 
well  as  the  producers  (the  latter  say  even  more  so!) 
and  the  difference  between  $1.75  and  $2.26  per  bushel 
would  raise  more  than  51  cents'  worth  of  criticism.  The 
public  would  point  to  it  as  evidence  of  profiteering,  and 
the  Government  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  sell  it  for 
as  low  a  price  as  possible,  while  American  sellers  are 
frankly  out  to  get  all  possible  for  their  crop.  This  was 
pointed  out  in  public  discussion  by  Hon.  Geo.  Langley, 
and  the  logic  of  it  is  incontrovertible,  whether  the 
grain  be  sold  in  Canada  or  abroad. 

It  is  realized  that  some  control  of  wheat  selling  is 
necessary  under  the  present  extreme  conditions,  and 
if  the  price  decided  on  is  favorably  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  production,  the  present  plan  should  work  out 
fairly  well. 

Leading  representatives  of  organized  farmers  have 
accepted  positions  on  the  board,  determined  to  see  that 
a  fair  price  is  set — and  they  have  never  been  any- 
thing but  fair  in  their  demands  in  the  past. 

Farmers  have  a  right  to  the  market  value  of  their 
wheat  (though  this  right  was  gracefully  surrendered 
during  the  war),  and  if  the  $2.26  price  is  set  for  the 
initial  payment  the  plan  will  be  received  with  confi- 
dence; but  if  it  is  refused,  suspicion  of  the  ability  of 
the  Government,  however  well  meaning,  to  handle  the 
crop  to  their  financial  advantage  will  naturally  follow. 

During  the  war  Canada,  by  tremendous  exertion, 
increased  her  wheat  export  very  materially,  as  did  the 
United  *States,  but  in  the  last  two  years  the  world 
has  been  lacking  in  "carry  over"  stocks,  and  the  pres- 
ent situation  promises  that  the  world  demand  will  al- 
most entirely  clean  up  the  wheat  supply  again,  and 
leave  no  surplus  for  next  year. 

Earlier  in  the  season  "carry  over"  stocks  for  August 
1st,  1920,  were  estimated  at  209  million  bushels,  but 
adverse  weather  conditions  have  reduced  the  crop,  and 
possibly  entirely  -eliminated  that  surplus — which  was 
just  on  paper. 

THE  WORLD'S  MEAT 

/CANADA  and  the  United  States  have  played  an  im- 
^  portant  part  in  the  world's  food  market,  and  in 
spite  of  war's  alarms  and  the  draining  of  men  from 
their  farms,  have  turned  a  world-shortage  of  meats 
into  a  surplus,  according  to  official  estimates. 

It  is  claimed  by  Government  statisticians  that  Can- 
ada increased  her  cattle  in  round  numbers  by  3,985,- 
000  head  between  1915  and  1918,  while  the  U.S.  herds 
increased  by  9,557,000  head — with  the  result  that  in 
the  twelve  important  countries  for  which  comparative 
figures  are  available,  the  net  increase  was  something 
like  11,323,000  head — allowing  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Belgian  herds,, but  not  the  decrease  in 
Germany  since  1915. 

The  Canadian  increase,  as  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  been  largely  confined  to  beef  cattle,  while 
dairy  cattle  were  fewer  in  1915  than  at  any  time 
since  1912.  Dairy  cattle  are  now  870,000  head  in  ex- 
cess of  1914,  but  beef  cattle  increased  3,144,000  head 
in  the  same  time. 

Generalities  are  dangerous  things,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  saying:  "Figures  don't  lie,"  but  upon  such 
figures  as  these  we  must  rely  for  our  information  as 
to  world  conditions.  There  is  no  thought  that  they  are 
correct  down  to  the  last  figure — but  as  estimates  they 
indicate  with  fair  accuracy  the  trend  of  the  livestock 
world. 

There  is  evidence  a-plenty  in  the  facts  as  to  Can- 
ada's cattle  to  show  that    even  at  the     comparatively 


high  prices  realized  for  dairy  products  toward  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  war,  dairying  was  relatively  unprofit- 
able, and  were  it  not  for  the  condensed  and  powdered 
milk  industry  that  grew  up  during  the  war  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  off  materially. 

Beef  cattle,  as  a  result  of  high  prices  and  low  labor 
expenses,  have  reacted  favorably  and  placed  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 
meat  market  in  a  time  of  stress.  It  is  easy  to  picture 
the  condition  the  world  would  be  in  if  the  North  Am- 
erican continent  had  been  riven  by  the  dogs  of  war 
while  Europe  was  concentrating  on  her  own  troubles, 
and  relying  on  us  for  food  as  well  as  men. 

WILL  PROHIBITION   DRIVE  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
DRINK  ? 

'TpHERE  is  a  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
-*-  prohibition  would  drive  the  country  to  drink,  by 
starting  a  nation-wide  recrudescence  of  moonshining. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  even  with  the  coming  of  pro- 
hibition all  moonshining  will  not  cease.  Stringent 
laws  against  murder  have  not  stopped  homicides. 
Severe  penalties  for  stealing  have  not  disbanded  the 
army  of  robbers.  Prohibition  of  crime  has  never  de- 
stroyed crime,  but  it  has  prevented  it  from  becoming 
a  vogue  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  nation.  Some 
secret  stills  may  still  exist.  Inspectors  may  not  be 
able  to  visit  every  ravine  and  cellar  and  attic  in  the 
country,  but  the  practice  will  be  limited  to  natural 
law-breakers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  conscienceless 
drinkers  on  the  other.  As  these  have  always  been 
such,  it  is  no  surprise  that  they  would  persist,  as  far 
as  possible,  after  the  country  had  gone  dry.  But  the 
argument  that  the  tendency  would  be  general  can 
scarcely  be  called  compelling. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES 

DO  THESE  big  livestock  prices  really  help  the  busi- 
ness? 

TOP-DRESS  your  fall  wheat  with  well-rotted  manure 
if  you  would  insure  a  crop. 

KEEP  your  eye  on  the  pure-bred  sire  and  keep  away 
from  scrubs  as  far  as  you  can. 

IT  is  hard  to  figure  out  how  anyone  but  the  tanner  can 
profit  from  the  embargo  on  hides. 

IT  IS  fall  again,  and  the  calf  and  the  pig  and  the 
rooster  are  being  groomed  for  the  fair. 

IF  ALL  independent  politicians  would  stay  inde- 
pendent, the  voters  would  not  fail  them. 

A  WELL-ROUNDED  dirt  road  KEPT  gravelled  is 
about  as  good  a  road  as  we  have  in  the  country. 

FARMERS  seem  to  be  in  demand  for  candidates  for 
legislatures  and  parliaments.  Who  wouldn't  be  a 
farmer? 

LOWERING    the    standard    of    living    by    artificial 

methods  makes  for   popularity  but   ignores  economic 

principles. 

NO  FARMER  can  be  at  his  best  who  never  takes  a 

vacation.     Do  not  say  you  can't  afford  it.     You  can't 

afford  not  to. 

THINK  twice  before  you  sell  your  farm  and  retire. 
If  the  work  is  too  hard,  seed  down,  reduce  your  labors 
and  enjoy  your  old  home. 

BOLSHEVISM  is  painted  as  ruining  Russia,  but  the 
Ottawa  Government  issues  a  crop  summary  showing 
Russia  to  have  a  550-million  bushel  wheat  crop,  as 
compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of  625  millions. 

JUDGING  by  the  way  the  old-line  parties  are  scurry- 
ing after  farmer  candidates,  it  looks  as  though  the  in- 
dustry would  be  well  represented  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. Even  sitting  members  are  being  turned  down 
in  favor  of  farmers.  It  is  a  case  of  "Anything  to 
beat  the  U.F.O.?" 

CONSOLIDATION  of  schools  in  Northern  Ontario 
seems  to  have  developed  a  new  esprit  de  corps  through- 
out the  whole  district.  Of  the  Hudson  Consolidated, 
School  Inspector  MacDougall  says:  "The  school  «has 
become  a  rallying  point  for  the  countryside.  It  has 
an  assembly  room  where  all  the  township  organizations 
meet — the  Municipal  Council,  the  School  Board,  the 
Women's  Institute,  the  Farmers'  Club,  public  lectures, 
meetings  with  the  agricultural  representatives,  and 
all  forms  of  publie  entertainment  are  held  here.  It 
fills  more  and  more  fully  tile  duties  of  a  social  centre." 
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Liberals  Choose  Platform  t 


THE  great  gathering  of  Liber- 
als— that  is,  straight  Liberals, 
for  most  of  those  who  call- 
ed themselves  by  that  name  but 
have  since  taken  on  the  name  of 
Unionist  held  themselves  strictly 
aloof  or  fulminated  against  the  con- 
vent-ion being  held  at  all — which  as- 
sembled at  Ottawa  on  August  5,  6, 
7,  was  an  event  which  will  always  be 
embodied  in  Canadian  political  his- 
tory. It  was  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  party  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  In  that  time  old 
policies  and  ©Id  leaders  have  largely  passed  away.  The 
convention  of  1893  was  an  Old  Men's  convention,  where 
the  dominating  forces  were  those  stalwarts  who  after- 
wards composed  Laurier's  first  cabinet — the  "great" 
cabinet,  which  Liberals  still  talk  of  as  though  they 
had  in  mind  the  scriptural  saying:  "There  were  giants 
in  those  days."     The  assembly  just  concluded  seemed 


By  T.  M.  FRASER 


As  a  directory  to  the  above  group,  we  might  say  that,  sitting  down  is  J.  W.  Bowlby,  K.C. 
Immediately  over  his  left  shoulder  is  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Frank  Denton,  K.C,  in  black  hat ; 
J.  H.  Logan  with  white  hat.  Further  to  the  right,  Hon.  Chas.  Murphy,  K.C.  On  the  right 
in  front  is  D.  D.  McKenzie,  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Bell.  Others  who  will  be  recognized  are  J.  D. 
Mclnnes,  J.  H.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Savard,  Dr.  Lafortune.  T.  Dal'laire,  G.  H.  Wilson,  M.  S. 
Schell,  Senator  Watson,  G.  F.  Bruce,  Dr.  R.  H.  Arthur,  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Senator  Dom- 
ville,  W.  E.  Scully,  R.  Truap,  J.  B.  Bourasso,  Benjamin  Rogers,  Senator  Legres,  C.  W. 
Harlman,   C.   C.   Blackadar,  J.  J.   Guerin,   D.   P.   Gillmor. 


to  indicate  that  the  day  of  the  young  man  in  politics 
has  come.  The  young  "David"  from  Ontario  went  up 
against  that  fine  old  political  giant,  Fielding,  and  won. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  to  know  that  the  political  experts  gener- 
ally assign  the  dominating  influence  in  the  convention 
to  Quebec — and  the  farmers;   and  agree  that  a  new 


economic  day  is  coming  in  Canada. 
Certainly  it  was  the  farmers'  influ- 
ence which  prevailed.  There  was  a 
strenuous  fight  in  committee  over  the 
building  of  the  platform.  Old  planks 
were  torn  out,  as  being  hardly  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
weight  of  the  new  legions  which  will 
soon  be  marching  in  to  populate  Can- 
ada; stouter  Free  Trade  timbers 
were  placed  beneath  it.  And  the  West 
spiked  it  down  with  hammer  blows. 

The  architect  of  the  most  impor- 
tant end  of  the  new  structure  was 
McMaster  of  Brome,  a  Montreal  lawyer,  and  an  Is- 
raelite indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  protectionist  guile. 
To  the  moderates  it  seemed  that  the  resolution  was 
going  too  far;  that  it  would  leave  a  chance  for  more 
pledges  never  to  be  carried  out.  The  resolution  was 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  the  motion  introduced 
Continued  on  Page  23 


SHEEP— PAST  AND  PRESENT 


THE  pioneers,  who  hewed  out  homes  in  the  forest, 
always  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  to  supply  meat 
for  their  tables  and  wool  for  their  clothing. 
While  sheep  raising  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  live 
stock  industries  in  Canada,  yet)  it  has  received  less 
attention  than  any  other.  The  reason  being,  that  a 
large  number  of  people  erroneously  imagine,  that 
sheep  require  no  attention  or  care. 

These  people  allowed  their  flocks  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, with  the  result  that  the  animals  degenerated 
through  neglect  and  their  owners  soon  lost  the  flock 
entirely,  or  got  disgusted  and  quit. 

Thus,  while  Canada  is  admirably  adapted  for  sheep 
raising,  the  industry  has  gradually  decreased,  instead 
of  growing.  All  other  classes  of  live  stock  have  in- 
creased throughout  Canada,  but  the  sheep  industry 
has  grown  less  and  less. 

The  low  prices  for  mutton  and  wool  that  prevailed 
for  many  years  hindered  the  sheep-raising  business. 
Even  those  men  who  took  fairly  good  care  of  their 
sheep  grew  discouraged.  However,  during  the  past 
few  years,  with  the  increased  prices  for  mutton,  and 
the  grading  and  co-operative  selling  of  wool,  together 
with  a  big  increase  in  wool  prices,  the  sheep 
industry  in  Canada  has  been  increasing  fairly 
rapidly.  Not  only  dc  we  find  many  more  men 
going  into  the  business,  but  all  sheep  raisers 
are  taking  better  care  of  their  flock.  Thus, 
better  quality  lambs  are  being  marketed  and 
the  quality  of  the  wool  is  getting  better  each 
year.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  sheep  give  them  as  good  returns  for  the 
money  invested  as  any  other  class  of  animals 
they  handle. 

Sheep  on  the  farms  are  of  great  value  in 
keeping  down  all  varieties  of  weeds.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  weed,  that  sheep  will  not 
clean  up.  On  farms  where  sheep  are  kept, 
weeds  get  very  little  chance  to  grow.  We 
would  not  recommend,  however,  that  the  flock 
be  depended  on  to  keep  the  farm  clean  and 
live  on  weeds.     This  would  be  foolish  and  en- 


By  C.  F.  MacKenzie,  B.S.A. 

tirely  out  of  keeping  with  good  farming  methods. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  lambs  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Good  pasture 
should  be  provided,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  good 
condition  to  market  later.  Clover  or  rape  is  very 
suitable,  but  cai'e  must  be  exercised  in  getting  them 
accustomed  to  the  rape,  especially. 

They  should  not  be  turned  into  a  field  of  rape  that  is 
wet.  Neither  should  they  be  hungry  when  they  first 
go  into  the  field.  In  either  case  they  are  almost  sure 
to  suffer  from  bloating. 

They  should  have  some  other  pasture  to  run  in  be- 
sides the  rape  field.  If  pasture  is  not  abundant,  a 
small  allowance  of  grain  should  be  fed,  especially  if 
your  lambs  are  to  be  marketed  in  October. 

The  ewe  lambs  from  good,  prolific  mothers  should 
be  marked,  providing  they  are  well  developed.  These 
will  go  to  fill  the  places  of  older  ewes,  who,  perhaps, 
have  gone  bad  in  their  udders  or  have  not  sufficient 
teeth  to   carry  them  over  the  winter.     Many  people 


advise  to  keep  the  ewe  lambs  over,  not  breeding  them 
till  they  are  a  year  old.  This  is  a  point  that  must  be 
decided  by  the  owner  of  the  sheep.  If  lambs  are  fed 
well  during  the  fall,  and  are  well  developed,  they  very 
often  wiy  raise  as  good  lambs    as  matured  sheep. 

The  lambs  need  to  be  kept  free  of  burrs  and  dirt, 
even  if  you  are  going  to  market  them.  Gather  up  the 
burdocks  and  other  burry  weeds  that  are  in  the  fields 
before  allowing  the  flock  to  have  free  access  to  it. 

In  selecting  the  ewe  lambs  to  reinforce  your  flock, 
care  should  be  taken  that  you  are  as  particular  about 
type  as  in  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  Only  those 
lambs  that  are  well-developed,  typy  individuals  should 
be  kept.  The  scrub  is  just  as  dangerous  to  the  sheep 
breeder  as  he  is  to  the  horse  man  or  cattle  breeder. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  purchase  ewes  for 
breeding  purposes.  Their  qualities  of  endurance  and 
strength,  as  well  as  the  milking  powers  can  be  as- 
certained. Besides,  by  getting  them  now  you  are  able 
to  give  them  a  little  special  care,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  breeding  season. 

Sheep  raising  is  a  paying  proposition  and  is  bound 
to  become  more  highly  specialized  than  it  has  been  in 

the  past.     Prices  will  be  good  for  some  time 

to  come,  according  to  the  present  outlook. 
More  farmers  should  go  into  sheep.     Give 

them  proper  attention  and  the  investment  will 

be  a  paying  one. 


A    thriving    flock   on    a    Bruce    County    farm. 


TACTFUL  ADVICE 

Whoever  heard  of  selling  a  baking  powder 
by  telling  women  they  were  poor  cooks  ?  Then 
why  under  the  sun  try  and  get  people  to  eat 
more  mutton  by  telling  the  ladies  they  don't 
know  how  to  cook  it?  If  that's  what  is  ail- 
ing the  situation,  lets  not  say  so,  but  do 
something.  If  the  women  aren't  good  cooks, 
it  makes  them  mad  to  be  told  so,  but  it 
tickles  them  to  have  a  quiet  suggestion  made 
as  to  what  they  can  do  to  help  themselves. 
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Running  the  School  on  "Good  Farming"  Standard: 


IT  has  been 
said  that  if 
a    Rip    Van 

Winkle       should 

wake    up    in    a 
modern  barn,  he 

would        realize 

that      he      had 

slept  a  hundred 

{'ears;      but 

should  his  wak- 
ing   take    place 

in  a  rural  school  in  some  communities,  he  would  turn 
over  and  finish  his  nap.  The  same  critic  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  great  many  fathers  are  more 
particular  about  the  buildings  in  which  they  house 
their  live  stock  than  they  are  about  the  school 
where  their  children  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time.  It  isn't  true  everywhere,  of  course,  but  a  day's 
journey  through  almost  any  section  of  rural  Canada 
would  show  some  neighborhoods  with  fine  bank  barns 
and  brick  houses  heated  by  furnaces  and  furnished 
with  every  ordinary  c  )mfort,  and  the  children  from 
those  houses  sitting  in  a  school  where  a  little  box 
stove  failed  to  keep  the  room  in  any  degree  of  com- 
fort on  cold  days,  where  the  walls  were  dusty,  the 
floors  unscrubbed,  and  the  only  attempt  at  decora- 
tion an  advertisement  calendar  of  some  years  back. 
The  children  don't  think  anything  of  it  because  it 
has  always  been  like  that — it's  only  the  school,  any- 
way. And  the  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  don't 
usually  worry  about  it  because  they  don't  know.  They 
have  never  been  inside  the  school  since  the  days 
when  it  was  scrubbed  and  polished  and  trimmed 
with  evergreen  once  a  year  for  the  annual  public 
"examination." 

Even  where  people  have  tried  t)  keep  their  school 
in  passable  condition  some  pretty  bad  defects  are  like- 
ly to  get  by  unnoticed.  Take  the  matter  of  windows, 
for  instance.  There  are  still  a  few  schools  with  seats 
facing  the  windows,  where  the  children  look  right 
into  the  glare  of  the  sun,  a  thing  that  no  eyes  can 
itand.  There  are  windows  with  no  shades  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  the  light  demands.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  fine,  new  school  buildings  lighted  by 
windows  on  two  sides;  this  cross-lighting,  together 
with  the  glare  of  the  light  against  a  shiny  blackboard, 
still  used  in  many  schools,  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  eye-strain  with  all  the  troubles  that  follow. 
Nor  are  many  of  the  schools  built  to  let  in  enough 
'light.  The  requirements  call  for  window-space  equal 
to  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space,  but  it  seldom  goes 
over  half  of  that.  As  for  any  arrangement  to  lower 
windows  from  the  top,  or  to  slide  a  board  under  the 
lower  sash  so  that  the  room  may  be  ventilated  with- 
out the  children  having  to  sit  in  a  draught,  it  isn't 
generally  done — yet  since  we  began  to  learn  the 
danger  of  bovine  tuberculosis  from  keeping  cattle 
in  dark,  close  stables  there  has  been  a  pretty  gen- 
eral modernizing  of  ventilation  in  farm  buildings. 

The  majority  of  country  schools  are  heated  by  wood 
stoves,  surrounded  by  a  sheet  iron  "jacket,"  which 
is  supposed  to  distribute  the  heat  evenly  through 
the  room.  A  jacket  does  help — at  least  it  protects 
the  children  sitting  next  to  the  stove  from  being 
scorched,  but  the  jacket  has  a  tendency  to  send  the 
air  up,  and  as  warm  air  naturally  rises  it  doesn't 
come  down  again,  so  the  children  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  room  may  shiver  through  most  of  the  winter. 
If  there  is  no  basement  or  excavation  under  the  build- 
ing the  children,  and  the  teacher,  usually  suffer  from 
cold  feet,  and  authorities  are  generally  agreed  that 
this  condition  is  responsible  for  the  higher  per  cent, 
cf  diseased  tonsils  and  bad  throats  among  the  chil- 
dren of  country  schools  than  in  city  schools,  where 
the  buildings  are  well  heated.  A  furnace  is  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  heating  a  school,  where 
the  fire  can  be  banked  up  over  night  and  the  room 
always"  kept  at  a  livable  temperature.  And  a  fur- 
nace could  be  installed  in  almost  any  school  already 
built. 

We  are  distressed  enough  over  Willie's  round  shoul- 
ders and  Mary's  hollow  chest,  but  we  suppose  the 
trouble  is  that  they  are  growing  too  fast.  We  don't 
think  to  associate  the  deformities  with  the  seats  and 
desks  in  the  school.  We  have  always  considered  it 
the  proper  thing  that  the  seats  in  a  row  should  be 
graded  from  the  higher  ones  at  the  back  to  the 
lowest  in  front,  so  that  the  larger  pupils  can  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  smaller  ones.  Where  the  seats 
in  a  row  grade  down  from,  say,  thirty-two  to  twenty- 
two  inches,  about  half  the  children  sit  in  seats  pro- 


Some   good,    bad    and    indifferent    types    of   Canadian    rural   schools. 

portionately  higher  than  the  desk  in  front,  so  they 
have  to  lean  forward;  to  add  to  the  trouble  the  seats 
ind  desks  are  too  far  apart,  the  seat  being  about 
four  inches  away  from  the  desk  when  it  should  be 
three  inches  under  it.  These  defects  could  be 
remedied  by  putting  seats  of  the  same  size  in  the 
same  row,  and  seeing  that  the  seat  is  the  proper 
distance  under  the  desk. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  clean,  well-kept  homes, 
but  the  school,  with  five  times  as  many  people  living 
in  it,  may  be  scrubbed  twice  a  year  and  indifferently 
swept  and  dusted  in  the  meantime.  We  freshen  and 
beautit'y  our  homes  with  paint  and  new  wallpaper 
every  spring,  while  our  children  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  depressing  surroundings  of  a  school- 
room whose  walls  have  been  untouched  for  years, 
and  which  at  their  best  were  some  dull  drab  or  blue 
or  brown,  faded  and  smoked  now  past  recognition. 
We  are  pretty  particular  to  have  a  pure  water  supply 
for  our  homes  and  our  stock,  but  there  are  still  some 
schools  without  drinking  water  of  any  kind  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  lot  more  with  wells  never  cleaned  and 
water  quite  unsafe  for  drinking.  The  common  drink- 
ing cup,  the  most  efficient  germ-carrier  possible  in  a 
school  where  there  are  any  diseased  children,  is  'he 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

'"PHE  reason  all  these  things  have  not  come  sooner 
-*-  is  that  we  haven't  thought  .much  about  them. 
Where  medical  inspection  has  been  carried  out  through 
a  district,  the  parents  and  trustees  have  usually  been 
more  than  ready  to  see  that  the  necessary  improve- 
ments were  made  in  their  schools.  Medical  inspec- 
tion and  dental  inspection  are  well  on  their  way  to 
become  general  through  Ontario,  but  the  speed  of 
their  coming  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  support 
and  initiative  of  local  people.  If  inspection  and  treat- 
ment in  your  school  are  delayed  for  a  year  because 
you  are  indifferent,  some  child  may  suffer  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  from  strained  eyes,  or  ruined  teeth,  or 
tuberculosis  or  curvature  of  the  spine  or  some  other 
deformity.  It's  a  question  more  serious  than  some  of 
the  live  stock  problems  discussed  at  Farmers'  Club 
meetings.  An  extension  service  worker  for  the 
International  Harvester  Company  says: 

"We  study  the  pig  and  study  the  pig.  We  puzzle 
over  his  needs.  We  erect  good  shelter  for  him.  We 
feed  him  regularly  and  give  him  pure  water  and  keep 


his     pen     clear 

We     send     f  o 

booklets    so    w 

can   read   abou 

the   best   thing 

to    do    for    hirr 

We     watch     hi 

d  e  v  e  1  opment 

noting  every  lit 

tie  change  in  hi 

growth  and  dis 

position.         W 

protect  him  in  every  way  from  disease,  insanitatioi 

and  incorrect  breeding.     If  he  gets  sick,  all  our  othe 

work  ceases  while  we  call  the  veterinary   to   docto 

him.     We  expend  this  time  and  thought  and  energy 

without  complaint.     There  is  almost  a  tenderness  h 

our  solicitude  over  the  pig's  health  and  care. 

"But  our  boy!  Do  we  study  him — or  just  let  hin 
grow  any  way  he  will  ?  Do  we  take  the  same  interes 
in  him  that  we  do  in  the  pig?  Do  we  bother  our 
selves  much  about  his  needs?  Do  we  plan  his  educa 
tion  and  his  training?  Do  we  furnish  for  him  the  bes 
school  within  our  means,  with  the  best  teacher  am 
the  best  equipment?  Do  we  interest  ourselves  in  hi 
school  life,  keeping  in  active  touch  with  the  teacher 
Do  we  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  welfare  and  for  th 
future  good  that  he  may  be  to  himself  and  to  us 
Surely  we  must  think  him  as  valuable  as  our  pigs 
and  as  worthy  of  attention. 

"Read  this  little  incident — it  may  cause  you  to  think 
A  mother  living  near  one  of  our  large  agricultural  col 
leges  in  the  West  telephoned  for  assistance  for  her 
sick  son,  asking  if  someone  could  not  be  sent  to  help 
him.  The  answer  came  back  over  the  phone  tha 
this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  college,  it  being 
agricultural  only.  'We  are  sorry,  madam,  but  we  can 
not  help  you,'  was  the  reply. 

"The  very  same  day  a  message  came  from  a  farme 
in  the  next  county  saying  that  he  thought  his  hog! 
had  cholera  and  he  wanted  help.  Immediately  a  veter 
mary  sped  his  way  over  the  country  in  an  auto,  with 
his  inoculation  instruments  and  material,  to  take  can 
of  the  sick  hogs." 

It  isn't  too  much  to  hope  (and  work)  for  a  tim 
when  every  farming  district  in  Canada  will  have  it 
Public  Health  nurse,  who  might  also  be  the  school 
nurse,  and  a  community  hospital,  as  they  have  in 
Alberta,  from  which  the  people  could  have  the  sam 
efficient  help  to  save  human  lives  and  to  save  and 
keep  them  in  the  perfectness  of  health,  as  we  now 
have  for  working  in  the  interest  of  our  live  stock. 


The    country's    real    hope    of    the    future, 
there    is. 


He    deserves    the    beet 


Women's  Institutes  and  th< 
Schools 

'"pHE  North  Brant  Women's  Institute  are  securing  a 
L  school  nurse  to  begin  work  when  the  schools  re- 
open this  fall.  The  experiment  of  the  rural  school 
nurse  was  tried  out  most  successfully  in  Peel  county 
last  year. 

The  Newtonville  Women's  Institute  took  an  original 
way  of  helping  to  protect  the  children  from  the  dan- 
gers of  circulating  dust  in  the  school  room,  by  present- 
ing the  school  with  an  O-Cedar  Mop. 

During  the  summer  holidays  Malton  Women's  In- 
stitute held  a  two-day  dental  clinic. 

Even  in  the  Rainy  River  District,  where  the  sparse 
settlement  of  the  rural  section  presents  some  difficul- 
ties to  the  work,  the  Women's  Institutes  have  had 
most  of  the  rural  schools  medically  inspected,  and  have 
held  clinics  at  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases 
were  treated. 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  have  been  put  in  the 
schools  by  the  Women's  Institute  at  Burford,  Wash- 
ago,  Cobden,  Croton  and  possibly  some  other  places 
that  we  haven't  heard  about. 

Several  Institutes  in  North  Algoma  and  at  James 
Mills,  Charlton  and  other  places  have  arranged  for  hot 
lunches  in  the  schools. 

The  Manotick  Institute  has  put  a  ventilated  cup- 
board for  the  children's  lunches  in  their  school. 

Tavistock  Institute  was  responsible  for  starting 
calisthenics  for  the  girls  in  the  school. 

Lindsay  and  Stirling  have  plans  under  way  for  sup- 
ervised playgrounds. 

In  different  localities  in  Prince  Edward  county  the 
Institutes  have  been  active  in  working  for  consolidated 
schools. 
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HE  WOLVES  OF  HAVEN  HOLLOW 


HAVEN  HOLLOW,  with  its  green  fields  and  blue 
sky  and  a  quiet  broken  only  by  sheep-bells  and 
birds  and  children's  voices,  should  have  been 
he  most  safe  and  peaceful  little  cup  of  a  world  on 
he  face  of  the  earth.  You  would  expect  it  to  be 
illed  to  the  brim  with  the  old  sterling  virtues  of 
;onesty  and  neighborly  love,  and  in  all  the  outward 
igns  and  tokens  it  was.  But  Haven  Hollow  had  a 
•esetting  sin  of  its  own,  which  considering  the  havoc 
t  wrought,  might  have  been  almost  unforgivable. 

It  was  only  a  year  after  Tom  Wallace  left  the  Hol- 
ow  that  his  eighteen-year-old  son  was  killed  at  a 
iarn-raising.  The  people  of  the  Hollow  had  scarcely 
ad  time  to  miss  the  boy  with  his  bare  blonde  head 
iriving  down  the  road  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  his 
rinning,  cheerful  presence  at  every  neighborhood 
athering,  when  they  all  turned  out  to  his  funeral  in 
he  old  churchyard.     He  was  a  favorite  even  as  his 

ther  had  been.  They  had  been  sorry  to  see  the 
amily  leave  the  neighborhood.  Moreover,  they  could 
ee  no  reason  for  their  leaving  it.  There  was  some- 
hing  not  wholly  pleasing  in  the  ex- 
lanation  that  the  new  place  offered  ad- 
antages — was  within  easy  travelling 
istance  of-  a  High  School,  had  better 
usiness  prospects  for  the  time  when 
oung  Tom  should  take  a  farm  of  his 
wn.  .  .  They  were  sympathetic — 
here  was  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
ereaved  family  could  feel  it  in  a  dozen 
ttle  considerations,  and  it  was  com- 
orting.  "There  are  no  friends  like  the 
Id  friends,"  Tom  said  to  his  wife  as 
ley  drove  away. 

But  when  it  was  all  over  a  strange 
ttle  sentiment  started  somewhere  and 

avelled  through  the  neighborhood  like 

smouldering  prairie  fire.  It  was  ex- 
ressed  something  like  this: 

"I  wonder  if  Tom  Wallace  won't  wish 
ow   that   he'd    stayed    in    the    Hollow. 

is  father  made  a  good  living  on  the 
Id  farm;  his  grandfather  made  a  good 
ving  there,  but  Tom  wasn't  satisfied. 
'e   wanted    something    a    little    better. 

e    always    was    a    little    uppish,    was 

im.     One  wouldn't  like  to  say  it  was 

judgment,  but  people  sometimes  get 
)  the  place  where  they  have  to  have 
jmething  to  bring  them  down." 

And  a  sufficient  following  of  the 
loulders  of  public  opinion  took  it  up 
ntil  Tom  Wallace's  natural,  worthy 
nbition  for  his  family  in  moving  to 
lother  locality  was  distorted  into  a 
)zen  motives   of  pride  and  greed  and 

lfishness.      One    after    another    could    . 

icall    something   that   he    or   his   wife 

id  said  which  seemed  to  have  no  spe- 

al  significance  at  the  time,  but  which 

ewed    in    the    light    of    later   events,    bore    out    the 

ea    that    Haven    Hollow    wasn't    good    enough    for 

em. 

And    all   the   time    the    V/atlaces,    lonely   for    their 

y,  thought,  "How  good  it  would  be  to  be  back 
nong    the    old    neighbors."      When    they    did    come 

ck  for  a  day's  visit,  however,  they  felt  a  cer- 
in  strangeness  among  the  old  friends.  They  were 
st  as  kind,  just  as  glad  to  see  them;  but  there  was 
aiething  indisputably  strained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
allaces  knew  that  for  some  reason  or  other  they  had 

t    prestige — worse    still,    they    had    lost    the    faith 

their  best  friends.  But  they  couldn't  know  that  it 
is  because  some  of  these  best  friends  had  uncon- 
iously  created  out  of  nothing  a  lie  that  had  persisted 
d  flourished  until  they  believed  it  themselves. 
There  was  Sarah  Deen,  whose  name  really  should 
ve  been  Sairy  Gamp.  She  was  a  determined-featured 
tie  woman  with  snapping  brown  eyes  that  were 
ver  soft  and  seldom  level.  I  think  it  was  because 
e  had  said  so  many  vicious  things  about  people  that 
lenever  she  met  anyone  she  was  suspicious  that  they 
ght  have  heard  some  of  them.     Whether  she  saw 

ngs  at  their  worst  or  just  distorted  them  in  the 

kedness    of    her   own    soul   no    one    knew.      Sarah 

|d  a  little  house  and  garden  patch  of  her  own,  but 

didn't  keep  hens  because  they  would  have  necessi- 

ed  her  staying  at  home  and  she  liked  to  visit  among 
relatives    a   good   deal,   especially   with   her   two 

rried  sons.  -Returning  from  one  of  these  itineraries 
would  recount  her  experiences  something  like  this: 

1  didn't  stay  at  Jmn's  as  long  as  I  intended.  Mary, 
b  know,  is  of  German  descent,  one  of  these  scouring, 


By  ETHEL  CHAPMAN 

clean  housekeepers,  and  she  won't  let  me  do  anything. 
She  thinks  I  couldn't  do  it  good  enough  to  suit  her. 
Of  course,  it  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  me.  If  I 
wasn't  any  use  there  I  wasn't  going  to  stay,  so  I  left 
a  month  before  I  had  planned  to." 

"I  suppose  your  other  son's  wife  lets  you  help  her," 
her  confidante  suggests  hopefully. 

"Oh,  yes.  She'd  let  me  work  till  I  dropped.  She 
thinks  that's  all  I'm  good  for.  Minnie's  none  too  fond 
of  work  herself,  and  she  likes  to  go  out  a  lot.  I  told 
her  I  didn't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing,  so  I  used  to 
stay  at  home  with  her  aunt  and  the  children.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  gone,  because  the  children  made 
such  a  noise  I  had  no  peace.  If  she'd  taken  them  with 
her  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  a  mother's  place  is  with  her  children. 

"I  think  she  knew  she  hadn't  used  me  right,  because 
she  never  came  to  the  station  with  me  when  I  came 
away.  My  son  took  me  on 
the  street  car.  When  I  left 
John's  he  hired  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  but  what  does  Mary 
do  but  piles  herself  into 
that  buggy  and  crowds  me 
till  I  can  hardly  breathe. 


"We  don't   know   what  we'd  do  in   any   experience  until   we  find  ourselves   in 
with  that  same  experience  offering  us  just  one  of  two   ways  out." 


"When  I  left  Joe's,  I  went  to  see  my  nephew.  He 
has  a  cottage  on  the  lake." 

"That  would  be  a  nice  place." 

"The  place  was  all  right,  but  my  nephew's  wife 
is  rather  queer.  He's  a  college  professor  and  encour- 
ages her  in  a  lot  of  new-fangled  notions  about  what 
great  things  they're  going  to  make  of  the  baby. 
You'd  think  that  was  all  their  home  was  run  for. 
Everywhere  she  went  she'd  drag  that  young  one  with 
her,  though  I  offered  to  stay  and  mind  him.  But, 
oh,  no!  She  wanted  to  hear  folks  say,  'This  is  Profes- 
sor Deen's  child!  Of  course,  I  didn't  say  anything. 
I'm  not  that  kind." 

Of  course,  she  didn't  say  anything  to  them.  She 
said  it  all  to  other  people  and  she  never  seemed  to  get 
done  saying  it,  but  she  had  her  plans  already  made 
to  go  back  in  a  few  months.  And  while  she  never 
puts  herself  out  to  be  especially  nice  to  them  while  she 
is  there,  she  wants  them  to  understand  that  she  is 
the  most  dependable  friend  they  have,  that  she  "would 
not  say  behind  anyone's  back  what  she  wouldn't  say 
lo  their  face." 

/"\NE  day  a  girl  from  somewhere  drifted  in  to  take 
^-^  charge  of  the  telephone  office  in  Haven  village, 
and  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  Hollow  fell  in  love 
with  her  big  blue  eyes  and  peach  bloom  coloring  and 
the  little  blonde  puffs  over  her  ears.  He  had  always 
imagined  an  angel  would  look  like  that.  It  was  only 
after  he  went  to  the  war  and  Central  went  back  to 
town  and  wrote  him  tantalizing  letters  of  her  new 
experiences  that  Bill  admitted  that  an  angel  would  be 


expected  to  have  some  qualities  of  fidelity,  but  he  kept 
the  matter  strictly  to  himself. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  army  was  getting 
pretty  well  home,  the  girl  asked  a  new  acquaintance 
in  khaki  the  inevitable  question  of  what  battalion  he 
belonged  to. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  friend  in  that  battalion. 
He  looks  sumpin'  like  you.  He's  big  an'  got  fair 
curly  hair." 

"What  was  his  name?" 

"Bill ." 

"I  know  him,"  he  said,  and  related  some  experiences 
they  had  had  together. 

"Well,  isn't  that  the  strangest!  An'  you  knew  Bill!" 
She  looked  away  and  smiled  a  smile  that  might  be  re- 
miniscent or  proprietary  or  sorry  for  Bill. 

"He  was  awfully  lonesome  going  away,"  she  went 
on,  "an'  we  missed  him  around  the  house  a  lot.  You 
never  knew  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  was 
going  to  turn  up.  He  was  just  a  great  big  boy.  You 
couldn't  go  down  street  with  him  but  he'd  say,  'Let's 
eat.'  We  used  to  call  him  'Let's  eat.'  I  remember 
one  day  in  town  he  coaxed  my  girl  friend  and  I  to 
go  into  the  Chinese  restaurant.  Poor  Bill!  .  .  . 
You  don't  know  when  he's  coming  home?" 
"He  is  home." 

"Oh!"  The  girl  was  embarrassed,  but  she  added 
rather  deftly,  "I've  been  away  for  a 
while." 

"Bill's  been  home  two  months." 
"Has  he!"  This  was  very  indiffer- 
ent, but  a  light,  hard  and  cunning, 
was  in  her  eyes.  That  Bill  had  come 
home  and  hadn't  looked  her  up  was 
a  personal  injury — she  would  get  even 
for  that;  but  the  impression  she  had 
given  the  other  man  was  worse — it 
must  be  corrected. 

"Of  course,"  she  explained  confiden- 
tially, "I  hadn't  heard  fro:.n  Bill  for  a 
while.  He  used  to  write  the  mushiest 
letters,  and,  of  course,  a  girl  with  any 
heart  wouldn't  say  anything  to  hurt  a 
man's  feelings  while  the  war  was  on 
and  he  might  get  killed  or  anything; 
but  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed 
I  had  to  tell  him." 

And  then,  because  she  knew  Bill  well 
enough  to  mix  a  measure  of  truth 
with  her  fiction,  she  proceeded  to  tear 
to  pieces  his  character,  his  family  his- 
tory, his  place  in  the  public  opinion. 
The  soldier  seemed  to  see  through  her 
scheme  and  to  set  himself  to  take  no 
stock  in  it,  but  there 'were  the  little 
bits  of  truth  twisted  ever  so  cleverly 
that  he  knew  to  be  facts,  and  the  un- 
truths, which  he  couldn't  know  whether 
to  believe  or  not — and  in  spite  of  his 
disgust  that  the  girl  should  tell  them,  they  all  left 
vheir  impression. 

Her  story  ended  in  the  way  all  such  stories  do. 
"Of  course,  I  wouldn't  want  this  to  get  back  to  him. 
I  wouldn't  have  that  happen  for  the  world." 

Of  course  she  wouldn't,  on  her  own  account.  It 
would  be  easier  to  face  an  accusing  angel  than  Bill 
if  it  ever  should  get  back  to  him.* 

"PHE  Hollow  suffered  from  another  very  depressing 
epidemic  in  the  way  of  a  general  attitude  of 
distrust  of  anything  it  did  not  well  understand.  The 
object  of  their  criticism  might  be  something  new  in 
the  schools,  or  the  government,  or  the  Red  Cross.  The 
misimpression  usually  started  gently  enough  but 
gathered  force  as  it  travelled  until  a  whole  army  of 
truth  couldn't  have  cleared  it  up. 

A  typical  case  was  reported  by  a  w  oman  who  had 
knit  socks  for  the  Red  Cross,  also  sent  contributions 
of  clothing  to  the  sufferers  in  the  fires  of  Northern 
Ontario  and  Halifax. 

"When  I  sent  a  box  of  things  to  the  Northern  On- 
tario fire  people  I  put  in  a  card  with  my  name  and  ad-- 
dress  and  I  got  a  nice  letter  back,"  she  explained.  "I 
forgot  to  put  my  address  in  the  box  I  sent  to  Halifax. 
However,  I  got  no  word  back  from  there.  I  expect 
some  of  the  Red  Cross  folks  got  hold  of  it  and  the 
Halifax  people  never  saw  it  at  all." 

T^HINGS  were  going  like  this  when  a  new  family 
bought  a  strip  of  land  along  the  river  and  built 
a  summer  home  on  it.    They  had  first  seen  the  Hollow 
Continued  on  Page  35 
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Planning  Soviet  Rule  in  Canada 


THE   King  is  playing  with  the   rad- 
icals of  England  in  about  the  same 
fashion  as  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  'kow- 
towing' to  the  Debs  element  in  this 
country.     The  British  soldiers  fought  for  democracy 
and  are  insistent  that  they  have  democracy  in  Eng- 
land.    Higher  wages  in  England  will  be  the  first  fruit 
of  this  bloodless  revolt,  and  the  signs  apparent  just  now 
are  plentiful. 

The  labor  troubles  that  have  been  going  on  and  are 
constantly  breaking  out  across  Canada  are  well  known. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  becoming  so  bad  that  one 
State  after  another  has  been  deeply  stirred  up.  And 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  greatest  labor 
organization  with  its  three  million  members,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  nation-wide  impossible  labor  demands. 
Cables  tell  us  of  great  strikes  in  France,  Italy  and 
the  Australias. 

Investigations  conducted  in  Germany  by 
British  business  men  and  financiers  show 
that  there  are  no  serious  wage  or  other  labor 
troubles  there;  that  the  few  agitators  are 
dealt  with  promptly,  generally  shot;  that 
employers  and  employees  are  working  loyal- 
ly together,  as  partners;  that  they  are  quick- 
ly reorganizing  their  industries;  and  that 
their  production  costs  will  be  so  low  that 
they  will  soon  get  back  many  of  their  old 
markets,  where  in  many  lines  they  can  un- 
dersell Britain,  United  States'  and  Canada. 
Thus  we  have  a  peaceful,  aggressive  Ger- 
many, but  in  all  the  allied  countries  simul- 
taneously labor  troubles.  All  are  conducted 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  leading  to 
a  Soviet  Russia — the  lines  Trotzky  learned 
in  America.  All  are  aiming  to  establish 
■  a  Soviet  in  unison  with  Russia.  In  Russia 
270  out  of  the  282  controlling  that  country 
are  German. 

Can  there  be  but  one  explanation?  Ger- 
many wants  to  keep  us  occupied  with  our 
own  troubles  and  out  of  Russia,  while  she 
gets  back  her  markets  and  retains  her  hold 
on  Russia.    If  she  succeeds  she  wins  the  war. 
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German  Propaganda  in  Canada 

But  let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  of  German  in- 
fluence. In  Canada  we  had  our  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, but  only  the  surface  was  touched  and  the  real 
facts  underlying  all  the  troubles  were  not  uncovered 
because  of  disorganization  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  lack  of  investigators.  It  was  a  free- 
for-all  show.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  committee 
to  prepare  and  present  evidence.  It  was  a  complaint 
bureau,  not  an  Investigating  Committee. 

In  New  York  State,  however,  they  have  gone  about 
it  in  the  right  way.  A  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
was  appointed  under  Senator  Lusk.  They  had  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Trade 
Union  leaders.  The  Senator  at  once  selected  a  corps 
of  able  investigators — men  who  had  beeri  trained  in  the 
Military,  Justice,  and  Naval  Departments.  They  be- 
gan to  delve  under  the  surface.  They  got  at  the  cause 
— German  propaganda.  The  little  they  have  let  out 
has  alarmed  the  nation.  It  has  now  got  beyond  a 
question  of  labor  troubles,  and  one  State  after  another 
has  appointed  Legislative  Committees  to  investigate 
these  wide-spread  Bolshevik  activities.  Apparently, 
investigations  are  to  become  nationwide.  Everywhere 
thse  investigations  are  leading  to  Canada.  They  show 
that  the  Bolsheviks  regard  Canada  as  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  their  fields,  with  Australia  next.  They  show 
that  the  movement  is  backed  by  Germany.  Back  of  it 
all  is  one  of  the  brainiest  Germans  on  the  continent — 
the  unofficial  representative  of  Germany  in  America — 
a  man  who  at  one  time  had  $40,000,000  of  German 
money  at-  his  disposal.  Under  him  a  figurehead,  Lud- 
wig  A.  K.  Martens.  One  day  last  year,  Martens  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  appointed  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.  S.  But  Washington  refused  to  recognize 
him  officially.  Washington,  it  appears,  knew  that 
Trotzky  had  selected  a  very  clever  German  who  went 
under  the  name  of  Santeri  Nuorteva.  As  his  own 
record  was  not  good  and  for  other  reasons,  he  suggest- 
ed-Martens,  who  had  been  posing  as  a  Russian.  But 
in  1914,  he  had  registered  as  a  German  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  As  late  as  1916  he  had 
sworn  that  he  was  German.  The  State  Department 
bided  its  time.  .  Martens'  place  was  raided  by,  and  he 
was  summoned  before,  the  Lusk  Committee.  He  pro- 
tested his  Russian  citizenship  when  the  above  facts 
were  flashed  at  him.  He  and  his  large  staff  occupied 
two  floors  in  a  large  office  building.     They  were  all 


Sauteri   Nuorteva,  the  German    who  is  inspiring  and   directing  from    New  York  the  labor 

troubles    in    Canada. 


very  busy  for  months.  He  said  they  were  engaged  in 
making  large  purchases  for  Russia;  that  they  had 
$200,000,000  cash  to  spend.  They  spread  this  in  Can- 
ada. Cornered,  he  had  to  admit  that  they  had  not 
bought  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  and  finally  it  was 
shown  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  wide-spread, 
most  nefarious  propaganda  that  ever  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  king- 
pin of  the  organization  was  Nuorteva.  Nominally  a 
minor  employee  in  the  Soviet  Bureau,  he  was  really  the 
clearing  house  for  all  the  Bolshevik  activities  on  the 
continent,  including  South  America — the  man  who  ex- 
erted such  power  at  Ottawa,  where  he  frequently  went. 
The  Bureau  directed  the  I.  W.  W.  and  various  sub- 
sidiaries, among  which  were  all  those  banned  from 
Canada;  the  Rand  School  occupying  every  floor  of  a 
big  office  building  from  which  emanated,  or  were  direct- 
ed, publications  totaling  750,000  daily  circulation. 
From  this  centre  too,  went  out  a  large  staff  of  lecturers. 
One  letter  intercepted  showed  a  Church  of  England 
Bishop  wanted  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  for  the 
"Reds"  in  New  York. 

The  Revolutionists  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  first  is  a  small  minority  who  would  resort  to  any 
extreme  to  carry  out  their  programme  of  revolution. 
The  second  is  made  up  of  loose-mouthed,  mentally  un- 
balanced political  reformers.  The  third  consists  of 
a  depraved  few  drawn  together  by  talk  of  free  love, 
nationalization  of  women  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
Lusk  Committee  intend  to  .put  each  of  them  on  the 
stand  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  explain. 

Papers  seized  in  the  New  York  raids  show  that  they 
had  an  extensive  mailing  list  of  persons  to  whom 
literature  was  regularly  sent,  advocating  directly  or 
indirectly  revolution  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  comprised  Anarchists,  Socialists,  I.  W.  W.,  and 
other  well  known  fomenters  of  discords.  Among  the 
names  on  that  list  is  a  well-known  Canadian  labor 
leader,  a  man  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
troubles  at  present  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  has 
been  more  or  less  ostracized  by  reputable  labor  leaders. 
One  of  them  tell9  me  they  have  the  evidence  that  he 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  left  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
New  York.  He  further  tells  me  the  papers  show  not 
only  this  but  a  direct  line  of  relationship  between 
Canadian  agitators  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 


New  York  and  practically  every  move  that 
has  been  made  in  Canada  in  the  past  year 
has   been   the   result   of    conferences   held 
and  lines  of  action   decided   upon  by  the 
recognized  radical  leaders  in  the  Union  Square  district. 
Some    other    items    selected    at    random    from    the 
papers  read   and  translated  by   Senator  Lusk's  com- 
mittee are: — 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing,  who  was  expelled  from  Penn- 
sylvania University  because  he  was  endeavoring  to 
prevent  Americans  from  enlisting,  is  being  paid  a 
large  salary  to  lecture  and  write  for  this  Rand  School. 
Prof.  Nearing's  main  activities  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  arming  tha  mob  and  taking  away  all  arms 
from  owners  of  property,  including  Trades  Unionists 
who  have  worked  hard,  saved  a  little  money  and  bought 
their  own  homes.  With  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
armed  and  all  the  other  Unionists,  employers  and  the 
public  generally  unarmed,  Prof.  Nearing  points  out 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  seize  the  Government. 

German  Agents  in  Our  Regiments 

Another  of  the  lecturers  paid  by  the  Rand 
School  is  J.  E.  Coldwell,  convicted  under  the 
U.  S.  espionage  law.  In  fact  the  society 
that  owns  the  school  has  been  convicted  of 
sending  men  to  enlist  in  U.  S.  regiments  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  insubordination  and 
mutiny.  How  far  were  our  troubles  in 
England  inspired  by  the  same  source?  In 
both  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  it  was  the  Military 
Intelligence  Departments  who  first  uncover- 
ed German  propaganda,  but  our  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  public  generally  treated 
their  reports  as  the  wildest  fiction  and  no 
systematic  action  was  taken.  Now  it  is  in- 
definitely known  that  at  least  one  German 
accompanied  every  Corps  leaving  Canada. 
They  were  thoroughly  organized,  there  being 
the  chief  agent  with  each  division,  one  cap- 
tain for  each  brigade  to  which  the  regiment- 
al spies  reported  and  from  whom  they  took 
orders.  A  number  of  them  were  caught  and 
executed.  But,  it  was  not  until  the  end  was 
approaching  that  we  in  this  country  realized  how 
thoroughly  the  German  propaganda  had  been  organ- 
ized. The  agents  had  two  duties,  to  pass  on  reports 
and  spread  discontent  leading  to  Bolshevism.  Exact- 
ly the  same  thing  happened  in  the  U.  S.  Overseas 
Forces,  and  a  number  of  officers  and  men  were  caught 
and  sentenced. 

They  hope  for  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible,  but  the 
organ  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  One  Big  Union  quotes  as 
follows:  "The  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  bloody 
revolution!  Thousands  of  workers  are  slaughtered  by 
machine  guns  in  New  York  City!  Washington  is 
on  fire!  Industry  is  at  a  standstill  and  thousands  of 
workers  are  starving.  The  Government  is  using  the 
most  brutal  and  repressive  measures  to  put  down  the 
revolution.  The  above  is  what  me  may  expect  to  see 
on  the  front  pages  of  what  few  newspapers  survive 
the  upheaval." 

The  Socialists  who  want  reform  by  evolution  and  not 
by  bloody  revolution  say  that  the  Soviet  and  I.W.W. 
have  lists  of  men  and  women  to  be  hanged,  which  in- 
clude many  labor  leaders  as  well  as  so-called  employ- 
ers. Other  captured  documents  show  52  I.  W.  W. 
publications,  a  number  of  them  being  under  cover, 
with  an  aggregate  daily  circulation  of  750,000.  They 
also  tend  to  show  that  the  I.  W.  W.  control  a  majority 
of  the  members  in  100  trade  unions  and  that  when  they 
are  ready  to  strike,  they  can  tie  up  the  industries  of 
the  country  if  they  all  hang  together.  The  method 
used  was  to  get  one  I.  W.  W.  in  each  trade  union  and 
for  that  one  member  to  give  all  his  spare  time  to  his 
one  factory  in  regard  to  the  I.  W.  W.  propaganda. 

Also  one  or  more  reporters  on  each  newspaper  and 

at  all  possible  centres  of  news  disseminating  bureaus. 

Nuorteva  says  those  who  oppose  the  Soviet  are  in 

the  pay  of  the  English  Imperialists  and  this  story  is 

being  assiduously  spread  in  the  U.  S. 

Senator  Lusk,  chairman  of  the  Committee  investi- 
gating the  activities  and  under  whose  direction  the 
raids  were  made,  sizes  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  big  radical  element  on  every  hand.  To 
go  at  the  matter  intelligently  we  must  separate  this 
radical  element  into  its  proper  classifications.  Worst 
of  all  is  the  wilful  and  deliberate  or  insane  extremist 
who  believes  in  the  bomb  and  other  forms  of  wanton 
dstruction.  Along  with  him  is  the  man  who  would 
set  aside  all  of  the  laws  and  beliefs  that  have  been 
Continued  on  Page  32 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


By  MacKENZIE 


In  our  article  on  Duroc  Jerseys,  we 
regret  a  slight  error.  The  word  "thick- 
jointed"  should  have  been  "thick-jowl- 
ed."  We  would  be  very  sorry  to  have 
our  readers  think  that  the  Duroc  Jer- 
sey is  subject  to  "Bog  Spavin"  or 
"Lymphangitis." 

*  *         * 

Owners  of  scrub  sires  are  excellent 
prospects  for  pure-bred  livestock  breed- 
ers. There  is  no  doubt  but  the  death- 
knell  of  the  scrub  bull,  whether  he  be 
pure-bred  or  cull,  has  been  sounded. 

The  coming  campaign  means  the  end 
of  the  course  for  many  bulls  in  Ontario. 

So  far  as  the  scrub  is  concerned,  he 
has  been  outpointed  many  times,  but  it 
remains  for  the  pure-bred  breeder  to 
give  the  "knock-out."  Every  breeder 
should  endeavor  to  replace  a  scrub 
with  a  real  good  bull.  If  you  get  turn- 
ed down,  go  back  again  until  you  con- 
vince your  man.  Some  will  be  skepti- 
cal regarding  results,  but  no  sane  man 
will  ever  use  a  scrub  after  having  once 
used  a  real  good  sire. 

*  *         * 

At  Butler's  sale  of  Jerseys  held  at 
Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  Sybils  Gamboge,  a 
five-year-old  bull,  sold  for  $6,500.  The 
buyer  was  Senator  Walkey  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Five  of  this  bull's  daughters  won  the 
progeny  prize  at  the  Island,  which  goes 
to  show  that  he  is  a  high-grade  stock 
getter.  Another  daughter  sold  at  the 
Butler  sale  for  $6,000. 

*  *         * 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Bel- 
gian Horse  has  gained  popularity  in  all 
classes  of  draft  work  and  especially 
its  excellent  performance  in  the  army 
should  make  the  First  International 
Belgian  Horse  Show,  to  be  held  Septem- 
ber 22  to  28  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the 
greatest  single  breed  horse  show  ever 
held.  Another  important  factor  which 
adds  special  significance  to  the  show  is 
that  Belgium,  stripped  of  her  founda- 
tion stock,  has  become  an  importer  in- 
stead of  an  exporter  of  the  breed  of 
horses  which  has  made  her  famous.  It 
has  already  been  announced  that  a  spec- 
ial commission  from  Belgium  will  at- 
tend the  show  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing stock  upon  which  to  rebuild  the 
Belgian  breed  along  the  most  approved 
lines  in  its  native  land. 

*  *         * 

An  original  feature,  and  one  which  is 
thought  will  add  greatly  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  Dairy  Cattle  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 22-28,  is  an  "official  informa- 
tion man"  for  each  of  the  Holstein,  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  A 
special  man  for  each  breed  will  be  stas- 
tioned  in  the  cattle  pavilion  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  in  a  brief  way  the 
characteristics  and  advantages  of  the 
particular  breed  he  has  in  charge. 

*  *         * 

Last  February  W.  F.  Strong,  agri- 
cultural representative,  with  five  pro- 
minent Shorthorn  breeders  of  Halton 
County,  organized  a  Shorthorn  Calf 
Club.  The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  pure-bred 
cattle  of  the  county,  to  provide  a  means 
of  making  farm  life  more  attractive 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  do  this 
without  calling  on  the  capital  of  the 
farmers. 

Twenty-eight  heifer  calves  of  the  best 
Scotch  Shorthorn  breeding  were  bought 
by  the  board.  The  ages  ranged  from 
8  to  13  months.  The  board  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  high-class  stock 
they  secured.  They  paid  good  prices, 
but  got  good  stuff.  The  calves  were  dis- 
tributed to  boys  and  girls  over  the  whole 
county,  the  club  accepting  the  boy's  or 
girl's  personal  note,  thus  no  obligation 
to  the  parents.  All  the  calves  were  In- 
sured, and  the  boys  and  girk  agreed  to 


bring  all  the  calves  to  a  sale  to  be  held 
in  the  summer.  The  date  has  been 
fixed  for  August  20th,  at  Oakville  Fair 
Grounds. 

The  forenoon  of  Aug.  20th  will  be  de- 
voted to  judging  the  calves.  This  will 
be  done  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day,  secretary 
of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 
The  sale  begins  at  1  o'clock,  conducted 
by  Capt.  T.  E.  Robson.  All  the  calves 
are  to  be  sold,  and  the  spread  on  sale 
price  will  go  to  the  girl  or  boy  who 
owns  the  calf.  The  club  members,  of 
c6urse,  may  bid  on  their  own  calves. 

Upwards  of  $200.00  has  been  sub- 
scribed locally,  to  be  given  in  prizes  to 
the  boy  or  girl  winners  in  the  compe- 
tition. 

*  *         * 

Horse  exporting  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium has  begun.  Three  firms  are  now 
operating  in  Chicago  and  they  expect 
to  export  from  that  point  alone  400  to 
500  head  weekly.  St.  Louis  is  expect- 
ed to  be  in  the  trade  soon,  so  farmers 
will  soon  have  a  top  market  for  good 
heavy  draft  horses. 

The  horse  most  sought  for  stands 
16.3  to  17  hands,  with  a  depth  of  chest 
equal  to  one-half  his  height,  and  well 
proportioned  throughout.  He  must  be 
strong  backed,  powerful  in  build,  deep 
in  the  middle,  weylet  down  in  the  flank 
and  have  good  feet  and  limbs.  ■  He  must 
weigh  over  1,700  pounds  in  ordinary 
flesh.  Such  a  horse  will  bring  about 
$350,  but  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  !n  price  before  long. 

*  *         * 

The  greatest  drawback-  to  the  pure- 
bred cattle  business  is  the  lack  of  selling 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  breeders  and 
raisers  of  cattle.  Many  can  raise  good 
cattle,  both  pure-bred  and  grade,  but 
few  can  sell  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  because  they  lack  in  selling  abil- 
ity. They  have  never  experienced  the 
power  of  advertising,  the  results  that 
come  from  speaking  to  the  thousands 
of  readers  of  a  paper.  And  so  they 
raise  good  cattle,  accumulate  bull 
calves  and  surplus  females,  become  dis- 
couraged because  their  neighbors  will 
not  buy  and  finally  just  quit. 

*  *         * 

The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  labora- 
tory. She  takes  the  grasses  of  the  pas- 
ture and  the  roughage  of  the  field  and 
converts  them  into  the  most  perfect 
food  for  man.  In  that  food  there  is  a 
mysterious  something  which  scientists 
have  found  essential  to  the  highest 
health  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Men  have 
sought  for  centuries  the  fabled  fountain 
of  youth.  The  nearest  approach  to  that 
fountain  which  has  yet  been  discovered 
is  the  udder  of  the  cow.  Without  her 
milk,  children  languish,  the  vigor  of  the 
adult  declines,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
human  race  runs  low.  Millions  of  these 
gentle,  unobtrusive  "foster  mothers" 
of  man  have  become  the  victims  of  this 
war.  The  world  faces  a  shortage  of 
dairy  products.  Let  us  help  meet  this 
shortage  in  every  way  we  can. 

*  *         * 

At  the  conference  of  swine  extension 
workers  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  held  recently  in 
Washington,  the  question  of  weaning 
pigs  arose.  The  discussion  brought  out 
the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  farmers  followed  the  practice 
of  weaning  their  pigs  at  most  all  ages 
from  five  weeks  up.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  that  pigs  should  be  al- 
lowed to  nurse  the  sow  for  at  least  10 
weeks.  It  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  still  better  to  allow  the  pigs  to 
wean  themselves.;  A  good  suckling  sow 
properly  fed  should  be  in  a  good  flow 
of  milk  up  to  the  time  the  pigs  are 
at  least  10  weeks  of  .age.  Without  ques- 
tion  the  mother's  milk  is  the  best  feed 
possible  to  obtain  for  young  pigs.     Con- 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.    Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.O.  and  Phone.  Railway  Connections  Lindsay,   C.P.R.   G.T.R. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 

also  a  few  choice  bulls. 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 


R.R.  Nol. 


Todmorden,  Ont. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc  Jersey  Herd. 
Buy  his  offspring  mated  to  the  best.  Then 
your  herd  will  be  better  than  the  rest  and  your 
business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  R.S.  3,  Essex,  Ont. 


WALNUT  GROVE  SCOTCH 
SHORTHORNS 

See  our  junior  herd  at  Toronto  and  Lon- 
don Exhibitions,  sired  by  Gainsford  Eclipse 
and  Trout  Creek  Wonder.  Priced  right.  A 
few  Oxford  yearlings  and  ram  lambs  for 
sale. 

D.  BROWN   &  SONS, 
Shedden,    Ont. 


SONS  OF   THE   GREAT 


$10 


000    BULL    GAINFORD    MATCH- 


LESS. These  are  individuals 
of  exceptional  merit.  Prices  right.  Write 
to-day. 

GERRIE     BROS., 
R.R.    No.    3,  Elora,    Ont. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Choice   Males   and   Females,    6   months   to    1 
year.      Marquis    breeding.      Write    now. 

PRITCHARD     BROS., 

R.R.    No.    1  Elora,    Ont. 

Bell    Phone. 


Woodholme    Farm    Shorthorns 

Priced  for  Quick  Sale 

The  beautiful,  richly  bred,  roan  bull 
Gloster  Prince,  u  months  old.  Write 
now. 

G.  M.  Forsythe,  Claremont 


Hogs  Gain 
Weight  Quickly 


Horses  Gain 
Flesh  and  Healthy 


Canc  Mola 

Not  a  prepared  stock  feed,  but  a  selected,  pure  sugar-cane  molasses. 
Very  reasonable  cost.  Superior  to  corn.  Endorsed  by  Government 
Experiment  Stations.  Successful  dairymen  and  farmers  are  continually 
re-ordering  in  ever- increasing  quantities.  They  realize  how  good  and 
economical  Cane  Mob  is. 

Use  Cane  Mola  with  old  hay,  straw,  shredded  com  stover,  fodder, 
ensilage,  screenings,  etc    Also  with  grains  in  the  feed  box.    Dry  un- 
tempting  feeds  become  palatable  and  digestible,  because  of  the  sugar 
and  natural  salts.    Your  animals  will  be  in  prime  condi- 
tion always.  Roughage  is  eaten  up  to  the  last  atom.  No 
nTTTrnWI|]ll||\      waste.    Cane  Mola  is  the  best  conditioner  you  could  pos- 
I  Moisture  120  M  Ilk     ^'^  haY'e-    Use  it  for  cows,  hogs,  horses,  sheep,  etc; 

Feeding  Costs  Reduced  to  a  Minimum 

You  save  the  cost  of  expensive  prepared  feeds. thus  prac- 
ticingrealconservation.  Youwill  experience  a  rapid,  health- 
ier growth  of  stock.    Cows  yield  159b  to  25%  more  milk. 

Secure  a  FREE  SAMPLE  of 
CANE  MOLA 

From  our  Booth  at  your  local    FAIR, 
or  write  direct  to 

CANE  MOLA  CO.  of  CANADA,  LTD. 

811  St.  Paul  Street  West  -  MONTREAL 
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Filling  the  Silo-Quickly 

You  know  that  corn  should  be  preserved  in  a  Silo  or  you  lose  at  least 
one-third  of  its  food  value  and  you  know  it  should  be  cut  up  and  placed 
in  the  Silo  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  cut. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  you  can  do  with  a  Massey-Harris  Ensilage  Cutter. 
You  can  preserve  the  corn  while  it  is  juicy  and  palatable,  making  a  very 
nourishing  Winter  food,  relished  by  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

The  Main  Frame  or  Blower  Case  is  of  several  lengths  of  Pipe  flexibly  con- 
nected and  hanging  down  into  the  Silo. 
This  can  be  moved  about,  by  hand,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  ensilage  evenly  to 
all  parts  of  the  Silo. 

It  will  cut  from  6  to  12  tons  per  hour, 
depending  on  the  size  and  condition  of 
grain,  length  of  cut,  etc.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  cut  four  different  lengths : — 


an  improved  type,  and  is  made  extra 
heavy  and  strong  so  as  to  provide  a 
solid  mounting  for  the  various  parts, 
holding  them  in  proper  relation  one 
with  another.  This  is  what  makes  it 
run  smooth  and  last  long. 

The  Blower  has  great  power  and  capa- 
city and  the  improvd  form  of  Deflector 
Hood  delivers  the  ensilage  in  any  direc- 
tion and  works  without  clogging.  When 
desired  the  Blower  Pipe  can  be  fur- 
nished with  a  Silo  Filler  consisting  of 


34  in.,  y2  in.,  %  in.,  or  \Yi  in.  Feed 
Rolls  can  be  instantly  stopped  or 
reversed. 


A  Massey-Harris  Corn  Binder  to  harvest  the  crop  and  this  Ensilage  Cutter 
to  fill  the  Silo — mean  Full  Value  from  your  Corn  Crop. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Offices— Toronto,  Ont. 
Branches  at 

Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 


Montreal,         Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Swift  Current, 

Yorkton,      Calgary,      Edmonton.  Transfer  Houses — Vancouver  and  Kamloops, 

Agencies  Everywhere 


The  Great  Success 

that    goes    hand    in    hand   with 

"Vessot" 

Feed  Grinders 

is  largely  fdue  to  the  remarkable 
wearing  qualities  of  "Vessot"  Grind- 
ing Plates.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  plates  that  will  grind  and 
wear  with  the  genuine  "Vessot." 

Install  the  "Vessot" — it  means  lower  grind- 
ing cost  per  day  of  service. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


Joliette,  Que. 


Sold  by  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited 

Branches:  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  North  Battleford,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,   Brandon, 

Wioaipeg,  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John 

Write  to  the  nearest  International  Harvester  Branch  for  Free  Booklet  giving  complete  information 


VOL-P££K 


Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking  utensils,  Graniteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop* 
per.  Brass,  Iron,  etc.  Eaay  to  use.  no 
tools    required,    ready    for  use  in   2 

minutes.  Save*  a  pot  for  £<£  a  cent.  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol -Peek-  F  -Co      Box  2924.  Montreal 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD    LEGS,    ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treat- 
ment. It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tired- 
ness and  disease.     Full  particulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F., 
482    Lymans   Bui  dinir  -  Montreal,   Canada 


sequently  hog-raisers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  natural  feed  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent 

*  *         * 

Another  record  price  is  rumored.  A. 
J.  Marshall,  Bridgebank,  Stranraer, 
showed  Edgcote  Hero,  the  first-prize 
aged  Shorthorn  bull  at  the  English 
Royal,  and  later  sold  him  to  F.  L.  Wal- 
lace, Wardington  Manor,  Banbury. 
The  reported  consideration  was  $52,- 
500.  Mr.  Marshall  paid  $2,000  for  him 
two  years  ago. 

*  *         * 

Edward  Cerbian,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
who  has  a  ranch  near  Sacramento,  has 
leased  the  Shorthorn  bull  Caledonia 
from  Anoka  Farms,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
and  purchased  Gainford  Matchless,  the 
senior  yearling  on  which  Gerrie  Bros., 
Elora,  Ont,  won  first  at  the  1918  Inter- 
national show  in  Chicago. 

*  *       * 

The  tankage  question  is  an  import- 
ant one  these  days.  Generally  speak- 
ing, tankage  may  be  fed  to  pigs  from 
the  time  they  are  weaned  until  they  are 
grown  if  mixed  with  other  grains  in 
the  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent, 
tankage,  or,  tankage  may  be  fed  separ- 
ately in  a  self  feeder  if  the  pigs  have 
access  to  all  the  grain  they  require,  be- 
cause they  are  not  apt  to  eat  an  injuri- 
ous amount  of  tankage  if  they  are  get- 
ting all  of  the  other  grain  they  want. 
Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
keep  tankage  dry,  as  it  will  soon  spoil 
upon  becoming  wet,  and  when  mouldy 
it  is  dangerous  to  feed. 
*         *         * 

More  and  more  the  much  abused  hog 
is  coming  into  his  own.  The  other  day 
a  painting  entitled  "Drove  of  Swine" 
sold  for  $12,500.  Cattle  and  horses  have 
been  perpetuated  by  famous  painters 
from  earliest  history  and  it  may  be  that 
the  hog  is  just  beginning  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Rosa  Bonheurs  of  to-day. 

Horses  are  indispensable  to  efficient 
farm  operation.  Inferior  horses,  or  in- 
sufficient numbers  of  good  ones,  hamper 
work,  increase  labor  costs,  and  not  in- 
frequently cut  crop  yields  by  reason  of 
delay  in  planting.  The  most  success- 
ful farmers  are  alive  to  these  facts  and 
insist  on  having  ample  team  force  to 
do  work  well,  quickly  and  cheaply. 

*  *       * 

Mr.  John  E.  Jackson,  of  Ballycroy,  has 
a  fine  flock  of  Hampshire  sheep.  His 
young  stock  is  all  sired  by  the  champion 
ram  at  Ottawa  last  year.  Mr.  Jackson 
will  not  be  sjiowing  at  Toronto,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  help. 

*  *       * 

The  pig  that  makes  real  profit  for  his 
owner  is  the  pig  that  is  kept  growing 
from  birth  to  market  and  the  greater 
amount  of  feed  that  he  eats  during  the 
growing  period,  the  faster  and  more 
economical  will  be  the  gains. 

*  *       * 

A  high  duty  rests  upon  the  live  stock 
breeder  and  a  great  opportunity  awaits 
him.  For  more  than  four  years,  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  have 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  pursuits  of 
mankind.  The  domestic  animals  of  the 
world  have  been  slaughtered  as  never 
before.  The  result  is  a  scarcity  of  farm 
live  stock  the  world  over.  There  is  a 
greater  need  of  improved  methods  in 
the  live  stock  industry  and  in  farming 
generally  than  ever  existed  before.  It 
has  always  been  poor  business  to  use 
any  sire  upon  the  farm  unless  he  was 
pure-bred.  If,  before  the  war,  it  was 
poor  business  to  use  a  scrub  sire,  what 
should  be  said  now  when  the  world  is 
clamoring  for  meat  and  milk?  The  live 
stock  industry  will  not  have  met  its  full 
duty  until  it  has  placed  on  every  farm 
in  the  land  pure-bred  sires  of  all  farm 

live  stock. 

*  *       * 

The  following  instructions  a.s  to  say- 
ing all  the  pigs  farrowed  appeared  in 
one  of  our  exchanges  recently.  The 
great  lack  of  profit  in  the  hog  business 
does  not  come  from  lack  of  prolific  sows, 
but  from  failure  to  raise  what  are  far- 
rowed. 

A  young  farmer  recently  told  me 
about  the  litter  of  16  smart  little  pigs 
his  sow  had  last  spring.     He  had  left 
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her  in  the  pen  during  the  cold  snap  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  morning  he  found 
seven  pigs  frozen  to  death  and  the  tails 
of  the  remaining  nine  so  frozen  that 
they  afterward  dropped  off!  Had  he 
taken  the  precaution  of  putting  sow  and 
pigs  in  the  cow  stable  overnight,  the 
extra  warmth  of  the  other  animals 
would  have  averted  this  distressing  dis- 
aster, then  by  dividing  the  litter,  put- 
ting eight  of  the  strongest  in  an  im- 
provised pen  by  themselves  and  leaving 
the  remaining  weaker  ones  together, 
then  turning  the  sow  alternately  in  by 
them  every  three  or  four  hours,  hs  could 
have  saved  the  entire  litter.  As  they 
were  worth  when  six  weeks  old  $4  each, 
the  little  extra  trouble  this  work  would 
make  would  have  been  well  worth  his 
time. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  very  few 
farmers  know  of  this  simple  plan.  Many 
farmers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  sow  cannot  successfully  raise  a 
large  litter.  The  reverse  is  true  by  such 
a  plan  as  this:  After  three  or  four 
days  no  sow  will  have  sufficient  milk  to 
satisfy  a  big  litter  of  eager  little  young- 
sters. So  when  they  begin  to  nose 
around,  a  low  pan  of  skimmed  cow's 
milk,  warmed  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
must  be  kept  before  them.  They  quick- 
ly learn  to  drink,  and  from  that  time  on 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 
*       *       * 

The  rainbow  was  the  first  great  ad- 
vertisement. It  had  position.  It  had 
color.  It  held  out  a  promise  of  benefit 
in  effect:  "I  shall  not  drown  you  again 
if  you  behave."     And  then   it  had  the 

lue  of  repetition,  because  it  is  repeat- 
ed in  the  same  position  and  color  and 
promise  after  every  rain. 

The  next  big  advertiser  was  Caesar 
when  he  wrote  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
for  the  people  to  read,  just  what  the 
senators  were  doing  in  the  senate  cham- 
bers. These  advertisements  of  old  con- 
tained the  elements  necessary  in  all 
great  advertising,  which  are: 

Advertising  must  be  seen;  it  must  be 
read;  it  must  be  understood;  it  must  be 
believed;    it   must    create    a   want. 

Advertising  is  difficult  because  you 
must  make  the  man  stop  thinking  as  he 
thinks  and  make  him  think  as  you  think, 
and  interest  him  in  the  thing  you  are  in- 
terested in.  It  is  easy  to  interest  a  man 
in  himself.  If  your  advertising  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  good  for  himself, 
you  have  him  sold.  * 

Suppose  a  man  had  the  privilege  of 
whispering  in  his  room  for  $2,  or  yell- 
ing for  $10,  and  he  chose  to  whisper".  He 
took  five  whispers  for  his  $10  instead 
of  one  good  yell.  What  would  vou 
think  of  him? 

Domestic  prosperity  depends  on  what 
we  can  sell  to  the  outsider.  Good  ad- 
vertising creates  a  want  and  a  desire 
abroad,  and  thus  creates  employment, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  at  home. 

Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
other  fellow  knows  all  about  what  you 
have.  Few  of  us  never  know  enough, 
and  many  of  us  never  know  anything. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  keep  on  telling  the 
world  what  ycu  have.  You  have  got  to 
keep  it  up. 

Advertising  is  the  heartbeat  of  busi- 
ness. If  you  stop  a  man's  heart,  he 
dies  If  you  stop  advertising,  business 
dies! 

Bacon  said,  "Reading  maketh  a  full 
man;  writing  an  exact  man,  and  talking 
a  ready  man,"  and  let  me  add:  Think- 
ing maketh  a  real  man!  One  great 
trouble  with  our  American  life  is  that 
we  have  invented  every  device  to  save 
us  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

*  *  * 
_  Live  stock  breeders  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  have  de- 
termined to  grade  up  their  cattle  with 
American  stock  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
according  to  a  report  of  the  American 
consul  at  Porto  Alegre  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  under  date  of  Mav  7 
1919.  J      ' 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  one  of  the  most 
important  stock  raising  states  in  Brazil, 
statistics  showing  that  there  are  8,000,- 
000  cattle  in  this  state  alone.  Hereto- 
fore Brazil  has  imported  but  a  few 
cattle  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  the  United 
States    exported    923    cattle    to    Brazil 


•  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913;  only  3  during  1914,  413  in  1915, 
1  in  1916,  16  in  1917,  and  59  in  1918. 
American  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle 
should  find  this  a  fertile  field,  as  the 
following  report  of  the  consul  will 
show : 

"Some  3,000  cattle  breeders  in  this 
state  are  associated,  with  headquar- 
ters in  this  city.  The  construction  of 
modern  American  packing  and  refrig- 
erating plants  has  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  heavier  beef  cattle  and  the 
more  progressive  breeders,  through 
their  association,  have  asked  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  breeders  in  the 
United  States  who  have  young  pure- 
bred bulls  for  sale.  Beef  breeds  are 
chiefly  in  demand,  but  there  is  also  a 
field  for  other  classes. 

Well-illustrated  catalogues  should  be 
furnished,  and  descriptive  matter  used 
should  be  in  either  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese. English  will  not  bring  the  best 
results. 

"Official  statistics  indicate  that  there 
are  over  8,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  this 
state  alone,  and  experts  say  that  with 
modern  methods  there  is  ample  room 
for  40,000,000  head.  These  figures  give 
an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  pros- 
pect, and  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
here  for  our  American  breeders  if  they 
will  extend  their  activities  to  this  mar- 
ket. Branches  of  American  banks  are 
now  established  in  the  state,  and  pay- 
ments can  be  arranged  through  them. 
The  mail  matter  can  be  registered  when 
expensive  catalogues  are  sent." 
*  *  * 

Geo.  Amos  &  Sons,  of  Moffat,  will 
be  out  this  fall  on  the  show  circuit. 
Newton  Grand  Champion,  their  herd 
sire,  has  left  some  calves  that  will 
make  a  good  showing  in  any  exhibition 
class.  Laurel  Tulip,  a  heifer,  whose 
picture  appears  on  another  page,  is  only 
one  of  a  large  number  of  excellent 
young  females  that  make  up  this  fine 
Wellington    County   herd. 

*  *  * 

Gerrie  Bros.,  the  men  who  recently 
sold  Gainford  Matchless  for  $10,000, 
have  still  got  some  mighty  good  stock. 
Gainford  Mark,  a  full  brother  of  Gain- 
ford  Matchless,  is  a  bull  that  gives 
promise  of  being  a  great  sire.  They 
have  a  number  of  bull  calves  sired  by 
Gainford  Matchless  that  should  find 
homes  in  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
Canada.  One  of  these  bulls  has  already 
been    sold    for    $1,000. 

*  *         * 

Pritchard  Bros.,  of  Elora,  have  a 
herd  of  Shorthorns  that  is  coming  into 
prominence.  They  have  as  a  herd  bull 
Ruby's  Marquis,  also  Sultan  Butterfly, 
a  bull  who  was  first  and  champion  at 
Ottawa  in  1918.  Both  these  bulls  have 
left  some  stock  that  proves  their  ability 
to  get  calves  of  good  quality  and  con- 
formation. They  have  a  daughter  of 
Gainford  Matchless,  the  $10,000  bull, 
that  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  her  sire. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  Auld,  of  Guelph,  is  at  present 
overseas  looking  for  some  real  old-time 
Shorthorns.  He  still  retains  Burnbrae 
Sultan  as  his  herd  bull.  This  bull  is 
well  known  to  Canadian  stockmen.  His 
picture  appears  on  another  page. 

*  *         * 

While  Elora  has  many  famous  Short- 
horn herds  in  its  vicinity,  still,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  no-less-famous 
Aberdeen-Angus  herd  of  John  Lowe. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  a  splendid  bunch  of 
"doddies"  that  are  bound  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  on  the  show 
circuit   this    year. 

*  *         * 

A  large  importation  of  Jerseys  from 
the  Island  has  just  been  received  by  B. 
H.  Bull  &  Son,  of  Brampton.  They  are 
reported  to  be  a  very  excellent  bunch  of 
individuals. 


.Forest  Hall,  Sask. 
/  was  severity-five  years  of  age,  May 
20th.    It  is  part  of  my  employment  and 
recreation  reading  your  magazine. 
George  Sidebottom. 


Adaptability 

"THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED 

SILO  is  built  especially  for  the 
Canadian  dairyman.  Through  design, 
workmanship  and  material  it  is  adapted 
to  our  climatic  conditions. 

While  corn  is  the  most  common 
silage  crop,  the  IDEAL  SILO  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  take  care  of 
other  crops,  such  as  clover,  oats,  rye, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

Good  silage,  such  as  the  IDEAL 
makes,  has  a  wide  range  of  adapta- 
bility as  a  low-priced  feed  the  year 
around  for  all  kinds  of  farm  animals. 
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Write  today  to  our  nearest  sales 
headquarters  for  our  silo  catalogue, 
which  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation   about    silos    and     silage. 


THE   DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  I^av-".  Cream  Separators 

and     Ideal    Green     Teed     Silos.      Alpha    Gas    Engines,    Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues  of   any   of  our  lines   mailed    upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000   BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL      GENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 

SEMI-MONTHLY 


Five  Cents  a  Word— Per  Insertion 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


VIARITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite 
2»6,  Chicago.  R.T.F. 


YORKSHIRE     PIGS    FOR    SALE 

A    FEW  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,  SIX  WEEKS 
old.  for  sale.     Good  strain  and  pedigree 
given.      E.    L.    Chapman,    Whitby,    Ont. 

R.M.D. 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (Nov.  15,  19) 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 
TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  ■NBW  MONEY  CAN 

be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress  for  $1.     Write  the 

TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 
Address   Farmers'   Magazine 


EARN    AN   EXTRA   $5 

yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you.  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  will  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewal 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,   153  University   Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  snare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Wiyte  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,   Limited.  Toronto. 
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Farmers,  Live  Stock  Breeders  and  Poultry- 
men  Invest  in 

"The  SEXOMETER"  pat.  1909 

The  original  as  demonstrated  with  by  the  "Daily 
Mirror"  at  the  "Hotel  Cecil,"  London,  Eng. 
This  remarkable  instrument  will  correctly  tell 
you  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and 
sex   of   eggs,   plants,   bulbs,    etc. 

T.  E.  Rondea.u,  prop.  Commercial  Red  Belgian 
and  Black  SHieriaii  Hare  Ranch,  Ooruitright, 
Ontario,  writes:  I  tested  "The  Sexometer"  thor- 
oughly on  65  Cavies,  Black  Siberian,  Rufus  Red 
Belgian  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  and  it  was 
correct  in  every  instance.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  "The  Sexometer"  to  any  one  interest- 
ed. Please  send  circulars  and  agent's  prospectus. 
Also  A.  S.  Ulley,  Montreal's  greatest  Bird  and 
Domestic  Pet  Dealer,  50  Craig  St.,  Montreal, 
Can. 

Halifax   Seed   Co.,    Halifax,    N.S. 
Price  of  "The   Sexometer"   in   box  with   instruc- 
tions,  by  mail,   $3  each. 
A.  T.  STATE 
Sole  Central  Agent  for  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
2254  Mance  Street  Montreal 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WILDFIRE 


A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


/fEN,  my  son  has  done    this    rider 
said    Creech.    "You-all     see 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow   Tractor  on    the   market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,.  General   Farm   Work  and  Road   Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save  expense. 

Write   for   free    catalogue,   prices    and    any    in- 
formation wanted. 
THE     ROBT.    BELL    ENGINE     &     THRESHER 

COMPANY,   LIMITED,   Seaforth,   Ontario. 
Also   Steam   Tractors,    and   large   size   Threshers. 


A/f  EN,  n 

lVldirt," 

thet.  Slone  never  cut  the  boat  loose. 
.  .  .  An'  say,  you'all  seem  to  think  cut- 
tin'  thet  boat  loose  was  the  crime  .  .  . 
No!  Thet  wasn't  the  crime.  The  crime 
was  keepin'  the  boat  out  of  the  water 
fer  days  when  my  hosses  could  have 
been  crossed." 

Slone  stepped  back,  forgotten,  it 
seemed  to  him.  Both  joy  and  sorrow 
swayed  him.  He  had  been  exonerated. 
But  this  hard  and  gloomy  Creech — he 
knew  things.  And  Slone  thought  of 
Lucy. 

"Who  did  cut  thet  thar  boat  loose?" 
demanded  Brackton,  incredulously. 

Creech  gave  him  a  strange  glance. 
"As  I  was  sayin',  we  come  on  the  boat 
fast  at  the  head  of  the  long  stretch. 
I  seen  the  cables  had  been  cut.  An' 
I  seen  more'n  thet.  .  .  .  Wal,  the  river 
was  high  an'  swift.  But  this  was  a  long 
stretch  with  good  landin'  way  below  on 
the  other  side.  We  got  the  boat  in,  an' 
by  rowin'  hard  an'  driftin'  we  got 
acrost,  leadin'  the  hosses.  We  had  five 
when  we  took  to  the  river.  Two  went 
down  on  the  way  over.  We  climbed  out 
then.  The  Piutes  went  to  find  some 
Navajos  an'  get  hosses.  An'  I  headed 
fer  the  Ford — made  camp  twice.  An' 
Joel  seen  me  comin'  out  a  ways." 

"Creech,  was  there  anythin'  left  in 
thet  boat?"  began  Brackton,  with  in- 
tense but  pondering  curiosity.  "Any- 
thin'  on  the  ropes — or  so — thet  might 
give  an  idee  who  cut  her  loose?" 

Creech  made  no  reply  to  that.  The 
gloom  burned  darker  in  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  a  man  with  a  secret.  He  trust- 
ed no  one  there.  These  men  were  all 
friends  of  his,  but  friends  under  strange 
conditions.  His  silence  was  tragic,  and 
all  about  the  man  breathed  vengeance. 


By  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "The  Rainbow  Trail,"  "Rid- 
ers of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "The  Light  of 
the  Western  Stars." 

SYNOPSIS 

Wildfire  is  a  magnificent,  wild  red 
stallion,  caught  by  Lin  Slone  in  the 
desert  near  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado.  In  roping  the  horse  Slone  is 
thrown    and    hurt. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canon 
is  a  settlement  called  Bostil's  Ford. 
Bostil  is  a  rancher,  whose  affections  are 
divided  between  his  horses  and  his 
eighteen-year-old  daughter,  Lucy.  He  is 
very  jealous  of  Creech,  another  rancher, 
who     also     owns     some     splendid     horses. 

Creech  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where~  there  i6  no  pas- 
ture during  the  summer,  and  Bostil,  who 
owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accustomed 
to  bring  Creech's  horses  across  every 
spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat.  Joel,  Creech's  half-witted  son,  bears 
a  grudge  against  Lucy,  on  account  of  a 
practical    joke    she    once    played    on    him, 

One  day  Lucy,  riding  alone  in  the 
desert,  finds  Slone  lying  helpless  and 
renders  him  assistance.  The  next  day 
she  brings  him  food  and  clothes,  saying 
nothing  about  him  at  the  Ford.  Wild- 
fire takes  a  fancy  to  Lucy  and  Slone 
agrees  to  let  her  ride  him  in  the  races. 
She  comes  in  secret  every  day  to  train 
the    horse.      Bostil    cuts    the    boat    adrift. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  people  at  the  Ford  and  buys  a  small 
house  there.  He  quarrels  violently  with 
Bostil.  both  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  sell  Wildfire  and  later  because  of  his 
pretensions  towards  Lucy.  Slone  and 
Lucy  love  each  other  and  continue  to 
meet  in  secret.  Joel  tells  the  wllager.* 
that  Slone  cut  the  boat  adrift. 

One  day  Creech  appears  at  the  village 
store  and  tells  the  assembled  riders  that 
he  has  shot  some  of  his  horses  and  the 
others  have  starved.  Travelling  down 
the  river  and  crossing  at  a  lower  point, 
he  has  found  Bostil's  boat  with  the  cables 
cut.  Joe1!  repeats  his  accusation  against 
Slone. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

XJO  moon  showed  that  night,  and  few 
-^  stars  twinkled  between  the  slow- 
moving  clouds.  The  air  was  thick  and 
oppressive,  full  of  the  day's  heat  that 
had  not  blown  away.  A  dry  storm 
moved  in  dry  majesty  across  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  sheets  and  ropes  of  light- 
ning, blazing  white  behind  the  black 
monuments,  gave  weird  and  beautiful 
grandeur  to  the  desert. 

Lucy  Bostil  had  to  evade  her  aunt  to 
get  out  of  the  House,  and  the  window, 
that  had  been  the  means  of  exit  since 
Bostil  left,  once  more  came  into  use. 
Aunt  Jane  had  grown  suspicious  of  late, 
and  Lucy,  much  as  she  wanted  to  trust 
her  with  her  secret,  dared  not  do  it. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  Lucy, 
Holley  had  also  been  hard  to  manage, 
particularly  to-day.  Lucy  certainly  did 
not  want  Holley  to  accompany  her  on 
her  nightly  rendezvous  with  Slone.  She 
changed  her  light  gown  to  the  darker 
and  thicker  riding-  habit. 

There  was  a  longed-for,  all-satisfying 
flavor  in  this  night  adventure — some- 
thing that  had  not  all  to  do  with  love. 
The  stealth,  the  outwitting  of  guard- 
ians, the  darkness,  the  silence,  the  risk 
— all  these  called  to  some  deep,  unde- 
veloped instinct  in  her,  and  thrilled 
along  her  veins,  cool,  keen,  exciting. 
She  had  the  blood  in  her  of  the  greatest 
adventurer  of  his  day. 

Lucy  feared  she  was  a  little  late. 
Allaying  the  suspicions  of  Aunt  Jane 
and  changing  her  dress  had  taken  time. 
Lucy  hurried  with  less  cautious  steps. 
Still  she  had  only  used  caution  in  the 
grove  because  she  had  promised  Slone 
to  do  so.  This  night  she  forgot  or  dis- 
regarded it.  And  the  shadows  were 
thick — darker  than  at  any  other  time 
when  she  had  undertaken  this  venture. 
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She  had  always  been  a  little  afraid  of 
the  dark — a  fact  that  made  her  con- 
temptuous of  herself.  Nevertheless  she 
did  not  peer  into  the  deeper  pits  of 
gloom.  She  knew  her  way  and  could 
slip  swiftly  along  with  only  a  rustle  of 
leaves  she  touched. 

Suddenly  she  imagined  she  heard  a 
step  and  she  halted,  still  as  a  tree- 
trunk.  There  was  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  a  step.  It  had  been  a  surprise 
to  her  that  she  had  never  encountered  a 
rider  walking  and  smoking  under  the 
trees.  Listening,  she  assured  herself 
she  had  been  mistaken,  and  then  went 
on.  But  she  looked  back.  Did  she  see  a 
shadow — darker  than  others — moving? 
It  was  only  her  imagination  Yet  she 
sustained  a  slight  chill.  The  air  seem- 
ed more  oppressive,  or  else  there  was 
some  intangible  and  strange  thing  hov- 
ering in  it.  She  went  on — reached  the 
lane  that  divided  the  grove.  But  she 
did  not  cross  at  once.  It  was  lighter 
in  this  lane;  she  could  see  quite  far. 

As  she  stood  there,  listening,  keenly 
responsive  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
night,  she  received  an  impression  that 
did  not  have  its  origin  in  sight  nor 
sound.  And  only  the  leaves  touched  her 
— and  only  their  dry  fragrance  came 
to  her.  But  she  felt  a  presence — a 
strange,  indefinable  presence. 

But  Lucy  was  brave,  and  this  feeling, 
whatever  it  might  be,  angered  her.  She 
entered  the  lane  and  stole  swiftly  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  grove.  Paths 
crossed  the  lane  at  right  angles,  and  at 
these  points  she  went  swifter.  It  would 
be  something  to  tell  Slone — she  had 
been  frightened.  Brit  thought  of  him 
drove  away  her  fear  and  nervousness, 
and  her  anger  with  herself. 

Then  she  came  to  a  wider  path.  She 
scarcely  noted  it  and  passed  on.  Then 
came  a  quick  'rustle — a  swift  shadow. 
Between  two  steps — as  her  heart  leap- 
ed— violent  arms  swept  her  off  the 
ground.  A  hard  hand  was  clapped  over 
her  mouth.  She  was  being  carried 
swiftly  through  the  gloom. 

Lucy  tried  to  struggle.  She  could 
scarcely  move  a  muscle.  Iron  arms 
wrapped  her  in  coils  that  crushed  her. 
She  tried  to  scream,  but  her  lips  were 
tight-pressed.  Her  nostrils  were  almost 
closed  between  two  hard  fingers  that 
sm^lled  of  horse. 

Whoever  had  her,  she»was  helpiess. 
Lucy's  fury  admitted  of  reason.  Then 
both  succumbed  to  a  paralyzing  horror. 
Cordts  had  got  her!  She  knew  it.  She 
grew  limp  as  a  rag  and  her  senses 
dulled.  She  almost  fainted.  The  sick- 
ening paralysis  of  her  faculties 
lingered.  But  she  felt  her  body  re- 
leased— she  was  placed  upon  her  feet — 
she  was  shaken  by  a  rough  hand.  She 
swayed,  and  but  for  that  hand  might 
have  fallen.  She  could  see  a  tall,  dark 
form  over  her,  and  horses,  and  the 
gloomy  gray  open  of  the  sage  slope. 
The  hand  left  her  face. 

"Don't  yap,  girl!"  This  command  in 
a  hard,  low  voice  pierced  her  ears.  She 
saw  the  glint  of  a  gun  held  before  her. 
Instinctive  fear  revived  her  old  facul- 
ties. The  horrible  sick  weakness,  the 
dimness,  the  shaking  internal  collapse 
all  left  her. 

"I'll— be— quiet!"  she  faltered.  She 
knew  what  her  father  had  always  fear- 
ed had  come  to  pass.  And  though  she 
had  been  told  to  put  no  value  on  her  life, 
in  that  event,  she  could  not  run.  All  in 
an  instant — when  life  had  been  so  sweet 
— she  could  not  face  pain  or  death. 

The  man  moved  back  a  step.  He  was 
tall,  gaunt,  ragged.  But  not  like 
Cordts!  Never  would  she  forget 
Cordts.  She  peered  up  at  him.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  few  stars  she  recog- 
nized Joel  Creech's  father. 

"Oh,  thank  God!"  she  whispered,  in 
the  shock  of  blessed  relief.  "I  thought 
—you  were — Cordts!" 

"Keep  quiet!"  he  whispered  back, 
sternly,  and  with  rough  hand  he  shook 
her. 

Lucy  awoke  to  realities.  Something 
evil  menaced  her,  even  though  this 
man  was  not  Cordts.  Her  mind  could 
not  grasp  it.  She  was  amazed — stunned. 
She  struggled  to  speak,  yet  to  keep  with- 
in that  warning  command. 

"What— on  earth— -does  this — mean?" 
she  gasped,  very  low.  She  had  no  sense 
of  fear  "of  Creech.  Once,  when  he  and 
her  father  had  been  friends,  she  had 
been  a  favorite  of  Creech's.     When  a 


little  girl  she  had  ridden  his  knee  many 
times.  Between  Creech  and  Cordts 
there  was  immeasurable  distance.  Yet 
she  had  been  violently  seized  and 
carried  out  into  the  sage  and  menaced. 
Creech  leaned  down.  His  gaunt  face, 
lighted  by  terrible  eyes,  made  her  recoil. 
"Bostil  ruined  me — an'  killed  my 
hosses,"  he  whispered,  grimly.  "An' 
I'm  takin'  you  away.  An'  I'll  hold  you 
in  ransom  for  the  King — an'  Sarchedon 
— an'  all  his  racers!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Lucy,  in  startling  sur- 
prise that  yet  held  a  pang.  "Oh, 
Creech !  .  .  .  Then  you  mean  me  no 
harm!" 

The  man  straightened  up  and  stood 
a  moment,  darkly  silent,  as  if  her 
query  had  presented  a  new  aspect  of 
the  case.  "Lucy  Bostil,  I'm  a  broken 
man  an'  wild  an'  full  of  hate.  But  Go'd 
knows  I  never  thought  of  thet — of  harm 
to  you.  .  .  .  No,  child,  I  won't  harm 
you.  But  you  must  obey  an'  go  quietly, 
for  there's  a  devil  in  me." 

"Where  will  you  take  me?"  she  asked. 

"Down  in  the  canons,  where  no  one 
can  track  me,"  he  said.  "It'll  be  hard 
going  fer  you,  child,  an'  hard  fare.  .  But 
I'm  strikin'  at  Bostil's  heart  as  he  has 
broken  mine.  I'll  send  him  word.  An' 
I'll  tell  him  if  he  won't  give  his  hosses 
thet  I'll  sell  you  to  Cordts." 

"Oh,  Creech — but  you  wouldn't!"  she 
whispered,  and  her  hand  went  to  his 
brawny  arm. 

"Lucy,  in  thet  case  I'd  make  as  poor 
a  blackguard  as  anythin'  else  I've  been," 
forlornly.  "But  I'm  figgerin'  Bostil  will 
give  up  his  hosses  fer  you." 

"Creech,  I'm  afraid  he  won't.  You'd 
better  give  me  up.  Let  me  go  back. 
I'll  never  tell.  I  don't  blame  you.  I 
think  you're  square.  My  dad  is  .  .  . 
But,  oh,  don't  make  me  suffer!  You 
used  to — to  care  for  me,  when  I  was 
little. 

"Thet  aint  no  use,"  he  replied.  "Don't 
talk  no  more.  .  .  .  Git  up  hyar  now  an' 
ride  in  front  of  me." 

He  led  her  to  a  lean  mustang.  Lucy 
swung  into  the  saddle.  She  thought 
how  singular  a  coincidence  it  was  that 
she  had  worn  a  riding-habit.  It  was 
dark  and  thick,  and  comfortable  for 
riding.  Before  she  had  worn  the  flimsy 
dress  in  which  she  had  met  Slone  every 
night  save  this  one?  Thought  of  Slone 
gave  her  a  pang.  He  would  wait  and 
wait  and  wait.  He  would  go  back  to  his 
cabin  not  knowing  what  had  befallen 
her. 

Suddenly  Lucy  noticed  another  man, 
near  at  hand,  holding  two  mustangs. 
He  mounted,  rode  before  her,  and  then 
she  recognized  Joel  Creech.  Assurance 
of  this  brought  back  something  of  the 
dread.  But  the  father  could  control 
the  son! 

"Ride  on,"  said  Creech,  hitting  her 
horse   from  behind. 

And  Lucy  found  herself  riding  single 
file,  with  two  men  and  a  pack-horse, 
out  upon  the  windy,  dark  sage  slope. 
They  faced  the  direction  of  the  monu- 
ments, looming  now  and  then  so  weirdly 
black  and  grand  against  the  broad  flare 
of  the  lightning-blazed  sky. 

Ever  since  Lucy  had  reached  her 
teens  there  had  been  predictions  that 
she  would  be  kidnapped,  and  now  the 
thing  had  come  to  pass.  She  was  in 
danger,  she  knew,  but  in  infinitely  less 
than  had  any  other  wild  character  of 
the  uplands  been  her  captor.  She  be- 
lieved, if  she  went  quietly  and  obedi- 
ently with  Creech,  that  she  would  be, 
at  least,  safe  from  harm.  It  was  hard 
luck  for  Bostil,  she  thought,  but  no 
worse  than  he  deserved.  Retribution 
had  overtaken  him.  How  terribly  hard 
Vie  would  take  the  loss  of  his  horses! 
Lucy  wondered  if  he  really  ever  would 
part  with  the  King,  even  to  save  her 
from  privation  and  peril.  Bostil  was 
more  likely  to  trail  her  with  his  riders 
and  to  kill  the  Creeches  than  to  concede 
their  demands.  Perhaps,  though,  that 
threat  to  sell  her  to  Cordts  would 
frighten  the  hard  old  man. 

The  horses  trotted  and  swung  up 
over  the  slope,  turning  gradually,  evi- 
dently to  make  a  wide  detour  round  the 
Ford,  until  Lucy's  back  was  toward  the 
monuments.  Before  her  stretched  the 
bleak,  barren,  dark  desert,  and  through 
the  opaque  gloom  she  could  see  nothing. 
Lucy  knew  she  was  headed  for  the 
north,  toward  the  wild  canons,  unknown 
to  the  riders.     Cordts  and  his  gang  hid 


The  Cost  of 
Building  Bodies 


Protean  is  the  body-builder.  Also  the 
costliest  element  in  food.   ' 

Quaker  Oats-  yield  16.7  per  cent,  pro- 
tein, which  is  more  than  sirloin  steak. 
Potatoes  yield  less  than  2  per  cent. — 
bread  about  9  per  cent. 

That's  one  reason  why  oats  domin- 
ate as  food  for  growing  children.  They 
excel  all  other  grains  in  this  body- 
building element. 

Figuring  protein  alone,  this  is  what 
it  costs  at  this  writing  in  some  necessary 
foods : 


Cost  of  Protein 

Per  Pound 

In  Quaker  Oats 

$  .69 

In  White  Bread    - 

1.30 

In  Potatoes       - 

1.48 

In  Beef,   about                                - 

2.00 

In  Ham     - 

3.63 

In  Eggs                                              _ 

2.32 

Thus  body-building  with  Quaker 
Oats  costs  half  what  it  costs  with  bread 
and  a  fraction  of  the  cost  with  meat. 


What  Energy  Costs 


Energy  value  is  another  food  essential.  Most 
of  our  food  consumption  goes  to  supply  it. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  twice  the  energy  of  round 
steak,  six  times  as  much  as  potatoes,  and  1'% 
times  bread. 

At  present  writing  energy  costs  in  essential 
foods    as    follows : 


Cost  of  Energy 

Per  1000  Calories 

-    $ 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  Round  Steak 
In  Veal  Cutlets 
In  Average  Fish 
In  Chipped  Beef 
In  Stewing  Kens 


.05' 

.33 

.50 

.50 

.75 

.52 


UAKEf? 


^hIte  oats 


5 2   Cen  ts 

Per  1000  Calories 


50  Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 


Thus  meat  and  fish  foods  average  ten  times 
Quaker  Oats  cost  for  the  same  energy  value. 

This  doesn't  suggest  an  exclusive  oat  diet. 
Other  foods  are  necessary.  But  this  food  of 
foods — the  greatest  food  that  grows — Should 
form   your  basic  breakfast. 

It  means  supreme  nutrition,  and  the  saving 
will  average  up  your  costlier  foods  for  dinner. 


50  Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 


60  Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 


The  Delicious  Flakes 

Get  Quaker  Oats  because  of  their  metchjess 
flavor.  They  are  flaked  from  queen  grains  only 
— just  the  rich,  plump,  luscious  oats.  We  get 
but  ten  pounds  from  the  bushel. 

When  such  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price 
you    should    get    it- 


9   Cents 

Per  1000  Calories 


The  Quaker  Q*\s  <3>nvpany 


Peterborough,    Canada 


Saskatoon,    Canada 

3201 


'-.it.'  -i-'-l.      tl      w      Ct      /^      X      11      V. 


$1100   Now  Buys 


(F.  O. 


$225  Reductic 


Friction  Clutch  Pulley 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  large  and  wide  friction 
clutch  pulley — with  an  8/2 -inch  face  and  20-inch 
diameter.  It  is  put  in  the  right  place  by  a  com- 
pany that  knows  where  it  belongs  and  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  safety  shield.  Titan  users  will  tell 
you  here  is  remarkably  steady  threshing  power. 
Titan  belt  work  is  unexcelled.  There  is  no  extra 
charge  for  the  Titan  10-20  friction  clutch  pulley. 


Throttle  Governor 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  throttle  governor.  With- 
out a  governor  you  need  a  man  to  maintain 
steady  speed  for  belt  work  all  the  iime.  The 
throttle  governor  gives  you  steady  speed  for 
threshing,  saves  fuel,  prevents  grain  losses, 
works  automatically  and  perfectly.  You  get  it 
without  extra  charge. 

Complete  Tool  Kit 

You  get  a  complete  set  of  tools.  The  tool  kit 
includes  a  good  monkey  wrench,  seven  "S" 
wrenches,  gas  pliers,  cold  chisel  and  punch  and 
other  useful  tools  making  a  total  of  sixteen. 
This  handy  set  of  tools  is  furnished  with  every 
Titan  10-20  without  extra  cost. 


BEGINNING 
July  8th,  1919, 
the  1920  price 
of  the  Titan  10-20 
kerosene    tractor   is 

$1,100 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Winnipeg  and  Brandon 

$1,120 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Estevan,  Regina  &  Yorkton 

$1,135 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Saskatoon  and  N.  Battleford 

$1,150 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
l        Lethbridge 


Corresponding  Reduc- 
tions Apply  at  Eastern 
Canadian  Branches. 


\=* 


PRIOR  to  July  8th,  the  Titan  10-20  was  the 
most  popular  and  satisfactory  farm  tractor 
of  its  rating  in  the  world.   Now  it  is  not  only  that, 

but  also  the  most  popular  priced  tractor.  We  have  reduced 
the  price  from  $1,325  to  $1,100  for  1920. 

This  reduction — $225 — is  the  greatest  one  we  know  of  ever 
made  in  the  price  of  a  10-20  tractor.  Present  prices  of  mater- 
ials and  labor  do  not  justify  this  big  cut,  but  it  is  made  in 
anticipation  that  the  increased  volume  of  business  developed 
will  offset  the  cut  in  price.  Some  farmers  have  been  holding 
off  buying  a  tractor,  because  they  figured  that  the  price  they 
were  being  asked  to  pay  for  a  thoroughly  good  tractor  was  a 
bit  out  of  their  reach.  Rather  than  buy  a  cheap,  inferior 
tractor,  or  a  smaller  size  not  so  profitable  to  use,  they  have 
stayed  out  of  the  market. 

They  can  now  come  in  and  get  the  best  kerosene  tractor 
— the  Titan  10-20 — at  the  very  attractive  new  price — $1,100. 
Maximum  production  and  increased  efficiency  of  men  and 
machines  at  the  factory  will  partly  offset  this  great  reduction. 
In  addition,  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  the 
Titan  tractor  within  the  means  of  every  farmer  who  wants 
to  use  reliable  kerosene  power. 

When  you  buy  a  Titan  10-20  for  $1,100  you  get  more  real 
value  for  your  money  than  you  would  in  the  purchase  of  any 
other  10-20  tractor.     Every  Titan  user  will  tell  you  that. 
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Titan    10-20 

Price 


Reasonable  terms 
will  be  given  to 
any  man  who 
needs  the  Titan 
10-20  now  for  the 
season  ahead,  and 
cannot  pay  cash 
in  full.  He  may 
use  the  Titan  at 
once  and  pay  later 
— slightly  more 
than  the  new 
cash  price. 

These  terms  are 
offered  so  that 
wherever  there  is 
need  for  a  Titan  the 
matter  of  payment 
will  not  block  the 
way. 


b  sell  the  Titan  10-20  at  this  low  $1,100  price  not  a  single  necessary 
ature  has  been  sacrificed.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy  needed  attachments 
featured  here,  at  extra  cost.  Nor  will  you  find  essential  features  mis- 
g  because  the  designers  did  not  know  farming  and  lacked  familiarity 
ith  farm  machines.  The  Harvester  Company  is  too  old  at  the  game  to 
iake  any  such  mistakes.  That  is  why  the  Titan  is  100  per  cent  efficient  at 
le  drawbar  and  100  per  cent  efficient  as  powerfor  threshing.  Pay  $1,100  for 
le  Titan  10-20  and  you  own  all  the  features  illustrated  here,  which  many 
jars  of  experience  with  farm  machines  have  proved  essential.  Study  care- 
lly  each  feature  presented  on  these  pages — all  included  with  the  Titan. 

/hen  you  examine  a  competitor  of  the  Titan,  hunt  out  the  missing  essen- 
ils  which  must  be  bought  as  extras.  Add  these  to  the  advertised  tractor 
ice.  If  the  price  is  still  low  the  power  will  be  low.  Titan  power  lives 
)  to  its  promise  and  has  plenty  of  reserve  for  emergency  use.  For  a 
ir  comparison  as  to  price  add  the  price  of  the  essential  extras  which 
e  competitor  asks  you  to  buy  at  extra  cost.  Add  these  to  his  advertised 
ce,  also  keeping  the  power  capacity  of  both  in  mind.  Then  note  where 
tan  stands  in  relation  to  the  other. 

len  there  is  the  important  matter  of  kerosene  economy.   Don't  let  your- 

|lf  be  led  away  from  this  fact:    Gasoline  as  tractor  fuel  is  unwarranted 

■avagance.     Tests  by  responsible  institutions  have  proved  time  after 

le  that  the  Titan  is  the  most  efficient  kerosene  power.     We  give  you 

[written  guarantee  that  the  Titan  operates  efficiently  on  kerosene. 

lying  your  tractor  is  perhaps  as  serious  a  matter  as  any  you  have 
:kled  in  a  long  time.  Be  a  Titan  owner  and  you  will  have  a  slow-speed 
cylinder  tractor  of  practical  size  and  with  a  right-size  flywheel,  for 
liform  threshing  and  other  belt  work — as  well  as  best  drawbar  power. 
>u  may  rely  on  Harvester  reputation  for  good  service  and  fair  dealing, 
to  the  Harvester  agent.  Arrange  for  immediate  shipment.  This 
ice  reduction  may  make  delivery  difficult  later.  The  belt  work  rush 
ion.     Place  your  order  NOW. 


her  Company 


imary.  Edmonton,  lethbridge.  Alta., 

$I|uN.  YORKTON.  SASK. 


Drawbar 

Some  tractor  builders  put  a  hook  and  eye  affair 
on  the  tail  end  of  their  tractors  —  and  call  it  a 
drawbar!  They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  a  farm  tractor  not  only  pulls  plows  but 
also  mowers,  hay  loaders,  grain  binders,  etc., 
each  requiring  different  hitch  adjustment.  With 
the  Titan  you  get  a  convenient  drawbar  with 
a  wide  range  of  adjustment.  Look  at  it.  Note 
the  many  holes  for  attaching  different  machines 
and  implements.  Note  the  up-and-down  ad- 
justment —  an  absolute  necessity  to  good  work, 
yet  lacking  altogether  on  some  tractors  The 
Titan  drawbar  fits  every  need  and  it  is  furnished 
without  extra  charge. 


Fenders 

With  the  Titan  you  get  drive-wheel  fenders. 
Don't  Underestimate  their  value.  Titan  fenders 
stand  for  "safety  first."  They  also  protect  the 
engine  and  operator  from  mud  and  dust  carried 
up  by  the  rear  wheels.  They  are  furnished 
without  extra  charge  on  the  Titan  10-20. 


Starting  and  Instruction 

You  get  the  Titan  tractor  without  the  compul- 
sory "starting  and  service  charge"  made  by  some 
companies.  We  believe  that  when  you  buy  a 
tractor  you  are  entitled  to  complete  instruction 
in  starting  and  operating.  The  International 
agent  gives  you  this  service  without  asking  you 
to  pay  extra  for  it. 
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in  there.  What  might  not  happen  if  the 
Creeches  fell  in  with  Cbrdts?  Lucy's 
confidence  sustained  a  check.  Still,  she 
remembered  the  Creeches  were  like  In- 
dians. And  what  would  Slone  do?  He 
would  ride  out  on  her  trail.  Lucy 
shivered  for  the  Creeches  if  Slone  ever 
caught  up  with  them,  and  remembering 
his  wild-horse-hunter's  skill  at  tacking, 
and  the  fleet  and  tireless  Wildfire,  she 
grew  convinced  that  Creech  could  not 
long  hold  her  captive.  For  Slone  would 
be  wary.  He  would  give  no  sign  of  his 
pursuit.  He  would  steal  upon  the 
Creeches  in  the  dark  and — Lucy  shiver- 
ed again.  What  an  awful  fate  had  been 
that  of  Dick  Sears ! 

So  as  she  rode  on  Lucy's  mind  was 
full.  She  was  used  to  riding,  and  in 
the  motion  of  a  horse  there  was  some- 
thing in  harmony  with  her  blood.  Even 
now,  with  worry  and  dread  and  plotting 
strong  upon  her,  habit  had  such  power 
over  her  that  riding  made  the  hours 
fleet.  She  was  surprised  to  be  halted, 
to  see  dimly  low,  dark  mounds  of  rock 
ahead. 


"Git  off,"  said  Creech. 

"Where  are  we?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Reckon  hyar's  the  rocks.  An'  you 
sleep  some,  fer  you'll  need  it."  He 
spread  a  blanket,  laid  her  saddle  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  dropped  another  blanket. 
"What  I  want  to  know  is — shall  I  tie 
you  up  or  not?"  asked  Creech.  "If  I 
do  you'll  git  sore.-  An'  this'll  be  the 
toughest  trip  you  ever  made." 

"You  mean  will  I  try  to  get  away 
from  you — or  not?"  queried  Lucy. 

"Jest  thet." 

Lucy  pondered.  She  divined  some 
fineness  of  feeling  in  this  coarse  man. 
He  wanted  to  spare  her  not  only  pain, 
but  the  necessity  of  watchful  eyes  on 
her  every  moment.  Lucy  did  not  like 
to  promise  not  to  try  to  escape,  if  op- 
portunity presented.  Still,  she  reasoned 
that  once  deep  in  the  canons,  where  she 
would  be  in  another  day,  she  would  be 
worse  off  if  she  did  get  away.  The 
memory  of  Cordts's  cavernous,  hungry 
eyes  upon  her  was  not  a  small  factor  in 
Lucy's  decision. 

"Creech,  if  I  give  my  word  not  to  try 


to  get  away,  would  you  believe  me?"  she 
asked. 

Creech  was  slow  in  replying.  "Reck- 
on I  would,"  he  said,  finally. 

"All  right,  I'll    give  it." 

"An'  thet's  sense.  Now  you  lay 
down." 

Lucy  did  as  she  was  bidden  and  pull- 
ed the  blanket  over  her.  The  place  was 
gloomy  and  still.  She  heard  the  sound 
of  mustangs'  teeth  on  grass,  and  the 
soft  footfalls  of  the  men.  Presently 
these  sounds  ceased.  A  cold  wind  blew 
over  her  face  and  rustled  in  the  sage 
near  her.  Gradually  the  chill  passed 
away,  and  a  stealing  warmth  took  its 
place.  Her  eyes  grew  tired.  What  had 
happened  to  her?  With  eyes  closed  she 
thought  it  was  all  a  dream.  Then  the 
feeling  of  the  hard  saddle  as  a  pillow 
under  her  head  told  her  she  was  indeed 
far  from  her  comfortable  little  room. 
What  would  poor  Aunt  Jane  do  in  the 
morning  when  she  discovered  who  was 
missing?  What  would  Holley  do? 
When  would  Bostil  return?  It  might  be 
soon  and  it  might  be  days.      And  Slone 
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McCIarys 


What  better  source  of  information  on 
cooking  and  heating  devices  could  you 
find  than  this  institution — the  greatest 
of  its  kind  under  the  ^British  Flag. 

McClary's  have  developed  cooking  ap- 
pliances from  the  early  wood  stoves  to 
the  modern  range.  They  experimented 
with  every  fuel,  until  they  found  the 
most  practical  way  to  use  it  for  cooking 
and  heating. 

The  results  of  McClary's  seventy  years 
of  effort,  original  designing  to  finished 
product  can  now  be  placed  before  you, 
in  booklet  form —  enabling  you  to 
choose  intelligently  the  style  of  equip- 
ment most  suitable  for  your  home. 

Any  of  this  list  of  Booklets  on  heating 
or  cooking  will  be  sent,  if  you  mention 
this  paper. 

"Service  from  the  Kitchen" — about  the  Kootenay  Steel  Range. 

"Magic  of  the  Pandora" — about  the  Pandora  Cast-Jron  Range. 

'Comfort  in  the  Home" — on  heating  with  the  Sunshine  Fur- 
nace. 

"Satisfaction" — dealing  with  McClary's  Gas  Ranges. 

"McClary's  Electrical  Appliances" — on  cooking  with  electricity. 

"Household  Helper" — Canning  Edition— describing  McClary's 
Florence  Automatic  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

"The  Story  of  a  Range"— McClary's  Simplex  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Range. 


ttKM-j^JU   London,   Toronto,   Montreal,    Winnipeg,    Vancouver,    St.   John,  N.B., 


Hamilton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton, 

"  See  your  local  paper  for  name  of  McCltry's  dealer. 
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— Lucy  felt  sorriest  for  him.  For  he 
loved  her  best.  She  thrilled  at  thought 
of  Slone  en  that  grand  horse — on  her 
Wildfire.  And  with  her  mind  running 
on  and  on,  seemingly  making  sleep  im- 
possible, the  thoughts  at  last  became 
dieams. 

Lucy  awakened  at  dawn.  One  hand 
ached  with  cold,  for  it  had  been  outside 
the  Hanket.  Her  hard  bed  had  cramp- 
ed her  muscles.  She  heard  the  crack- 
ling of  fire  and  smelled  cedar  smoke. 
In  the  gray  of  morning  she  saw  the 
Creeches  round  a  camp-fire. 

Lucy  got  up  then.  Both  men  saw  her, 
but  made  no  comment.  In  that  cold, 
gray  dawn  she  felt  her  predicament 
more  gravely.  Her  hair  was  damp. 
She  had  ridden  nearly  all  night  with- 
out a  hat.  She  had  absolutely  nothing 
of  her  own  except  what  was  on  her 
body.  But  Lucy  thanked  her  lucky 
stars  that  she  had  worn  the  thick  riding- 
suit  and  her  boots,  for  otherwise,  in  a 
summer  dress,  her  condition  would  soon 
have  been  miserable. 

"Come  an'  eat,"  said  Creech.  "You 
have  sense — an'  eat  if  it  sticks  in  your 
throat." 

Bostil  had  always  contended  in  his 
arguments  with  riders  that  a  man 
should  eat  heartily  on  the  start  of  a 
trip  so  that  the  finish  might  find  him 
strong.  And  Lucy  ate,  though  the 
coarse  fare  sickened  her.  Once  she 
looked  curiously  at  Joel  Creech.  She 
felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  but  instantly  he 
averted  them.  He  had  grown  more 
haggard  and  sullen  than  ever  before. 

The  Creeches  did  not  loiter  over  the 
camp  tasks.  Lucy  was  left  to  herself. 
The  place  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  de- 
pression from  which  the  desert  rolled 
away  to  a  bulge  against  the  rosy  east, 
and  the  rocks  behind  rose  broken  and 
yellow,  fringed  with  cedars. 

"Git  the  hosses  in,  if  you  want  to, 
Creech  called  to  her,  and  then  as  Lucy 
started  off  to  where  the  mustangs 
grazed  she  heard  him  curse  his  son. 
"Come  back  hyar!  Leave  the  girl  alone 
or  I'll  rap  you  one!" 

Lucy  drove  three  of  the  mustangs  in- 
to camp,  where  Creech  began  to  saddle 
them.  The  remaining  one,  the  pack 
animal,  Lucy  found  among  the  scrub 
cedars  at  the  base  of  the  low  cliffs. 
When  she  drove  him  in  Creech  was  talk- 
ing hard  to  Joel,  who  had  mounted. 

"When  you  come  back,  work  up  this 
canon  till  you  git  up.  It  heads  on  the 
pine  plateau.  I  can't  miss  seem 
you,  or  any  one,  long  before  you  git  up 
on  top.  An'  you  needn't  come  without 
Bostil's  hosses.  You  know  what  to  tell 
Bostil  if  he  threatens  you,  or  refuses  to 
send  his  hosses,  or  turns  his  riders  on 
mv  trail.    Thet's  all.    Now  git!" 

Joel  Creech  rode  away  toward  the  rise 
in  the  rolling,  barren  desert. 

"An'  now  we'll  go  on,"  said  Creech 
to  Lucy. 

When  he  had  gotten  all  in  readiness 
he  ordered  Lucy  to  follow  closely  in  his 
tracks.  He  entered  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  low  cliffs  which  wound  in  and  out, 
and  was  thick  with  sage  and  cedars. 
Lucv,  riding  close  to  the  cedars,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  plucking  the  little 
green  berries  and  dropping  them  on 
parts  of  the  trail  where  their  tracks 
would  not  show.  Warily  she  filled  the 
pockets  of  her  jacket. 

Creech  led  the  way  without  looking 
back,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  where 
the  horses  stepped.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come,  Lucy  concluded,  when  he  was 
ready  to  hide"  his  trail.  Presently  the 
narrow  cleft  opened  into  a  low-walled 
canon,  full  of  debris  from  the  rotting 
cliffs,  and  this  in  turn  opened  into  a 
main  canon  with  mounting  yellow 
crags.  It  appeared  to  lead  north.  Far 
in  the  distance  above  rims  and  crags 
rose  in  a  long,  black  line  like  a  horizon 
of  dark  cloud. 

Creech  crossed  this  wide  canon  and 
entered  one  of  the  many  breaks  in  the 
wall.  This  one  was  full  of  splintered 
rock  and  weathered  shale — the  hardest 
kind  of  travel  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Lucy  was  nothing  if  not  considerate  of 
a  horse,  and  here  she  began  to  help  her 
animal  in  all  the  ways  a  good  rider 
knows.  Much  as  this  taxed  her  atten- 
tion, she  remembered  to  drop  some  of 
the  cedar  berries  upon  hard  ground  or 
rocks.  And  she  knew  she  was  leaving 
a  trail  for  Slone's  keen  eyes. 

Continued  on  Page  30  s 
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LIBERALS  CHOOSE  PLATFORM 

Continued  from  Page   11 

in  Parliament  at  the  last  session  by  the 
member  for  Brome.  It  would  put  on 
the  free  list  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  all 
products  of  wheat;  the  principal  articles 
of  food;  farm  implements  and  machin- 
ery and  repair  parts  thereof;  rough  and 
partly  dressed  lumber;  gasoline,  illu- 
minating, lubricating  and  fuel  oils;  nets, 
net-twines  and  fishermen's  equipments; 
cements  and  fertilizers;  and  the  raw 
material  entering  into  all  the  above.  It 
advocates  a  revision  downwards  of  the 
tariff  to  effect  "substantial  reductions" 
on  wearing  apparel  and  footwear  and 
other  articles  of  general  consumption 
(other  than  luxurixes)  as  well  as  their 
raw  material.  And  the  increase  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  British  Prefer- 
ence. 

Well,  it  is  going  a  long  way;  and  it 
scared  some  of  the  delegates  pretty  bad- 
ly; but  it  seems  to  be  going  the  same 
way  as  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Canada. 

rrHERE  was  not  much  opposition  to 
the  platform  voiced  in  the  conven- 
tion, though  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
committee;  but  there  was  some. 

Premier  Oliver  of  British  Columbia — 
old  "Honest  John" — uttered  a  strenu- 
ous protest  against  it,  as  being  "class 
and  sectional  legislation."  That  is, 
there  was  too  much  in  it  for  the  Prai- 
ries, and  not  enough  for  the  Coast, 
probably;  though  he  did  not  put  it  so 
crudely.  B.  C.  has  long  been  reckoned 
protectionist  to  a  moderate  degree,  as 
is  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.' 

There  was  much  applause  for  Oliver's 
sentiments.  There  was  certainly  a 
strong  element  in  the  convention  which 
thought  that  the  resolution  went  too 
far;  but  things  were  hustled  through 
at  sueh  a  rate  that  there  was  little 
chance  to  make  the  protest  vocal.  The 
tariff  policy  adopted  at  the  convention 
may  be  the  one  which  the  party  will 
carry  out<when  it  gets  into  power,  but 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be. 

A  resolution  which  will  be  interesting 
to  readers  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 
was  that  introduced  by  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Laurier  cabinet.  He  presented  it  in  a 
good  speech,  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion manifested  to  it;  but  then  there  was 
no  opposition  manifested  to  anything, 
so  far  as  the  actual  convention  went. 
The  resolutions  were  put  through  so 
fast  and  so  summarily  that  no  delegate 
had  much  of  a  chance  to  say  anything, 
pro  or  con.  The  resolution  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  the  interest  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  development  it  is  expedient 
to  encourage  co-operation  and  induce 
greater  investment  in  farming;  there- 
fore, it  is  deemed  expedient  to  utilize  the 
national  credit  to  assist  co-operative 
Agricultural  Credit  Associations  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  agriculture  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates. 

"With  the  object  of  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  the  waste  and  expense  in  hand- 
ling food  products  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  principle  and  system  of  Canadian 
Government  elevators  and  to  provide  in- 
terior and  terminal  cold  storage  ware- 
houses equipped  for  the  assembling,  as- 
sorting, preparing,  storing  and  grading 
of  food  products  in  order  that  co-opera- 
tive organizations  and  others  may  have 
available  to  them  reliable,  modern  equip- 
ment, for  the  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts in  superior  condition  and  at  less- 
ened cost  either  for  domestic  consump- 
tion or  for  export.  And  that  cold 
storage  transportation  facilities  should 
be  provided  at  the  cost  of  operation,  for 
the  shipment  of  food  products  through- 
out Canada  and  for  the  carrying  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  the  surplus  farm 
products  of  this  country  and  delivering 
them  in  such  condition  that  will  make 
Canadian  foodstuffs  a  standard  of  qua- 
lity for  the  world's  market. 

"That  in  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
in  aid  of  greater  production  on  the  land, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil  in 
Canada, -it  is  expedient  for  the  Govern- 
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Fabric  i  ires 


"VTOU  ride  at  the  lowest  cost    per   mile 
*  when  you  ride  on  Firestone  Tires.     In 
this  season's  output  there  are  even  greater 
values  than  ever  before. 

In  the  Gray  Sidewall  Fabric  there  is  more 
rubber  between  fabric  layers,  more  cushion 
stock,  more  protection  of  bead. 

Firestone  Cord  Tires  have  quick  response 
and  that  lively  action  which  means  big  fuel 
saving.  But  whether  you  want  fabric  or 
cord  tires  you  want  this — the  name  that 
gives 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

Firestone  operates  on  the  policy  of  giving 
satisfaction  on  the  mileage  delivered.  In 
other  words,  car  owners  prefer  to  pay  a  little 
more  in  price  if  they  get  a  lot  more  in  service. 


For  sale  by  leading  dealers 
'  throughout  Canada. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Export  Department  :     1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Factory  :     Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


A  Real  Live  Salesman 

wanted  in  every  community 
to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  We 
have  an  excellent  proposi- 
tion for  the  right  person. 

Drop  a  card  to  agency  division. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue  TORONTO 


HAY,  GRAIN,  STRAW 

We  Buy  All  Grades 

Wire,  write  or  phone  us  when  you  have 
anything  to  offer. 

R.  S.  MUIR  &  CO.   ,265  Toronto  We" 

Phone  Number  :     Parkdale  3682,  S715 

Contractors    for    Feed    and    Forage— Canadian    National    Exhibition. 
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ment  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of 
fertilizers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost^ 

"Your  Committee  on  Agriculture  begs 
to  recommend  that  a  Special  Committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  "a  resolution  up- 
on the  banking  system  of  Canada  and 
the  adapting  of  the  said  system  to  satis- 
factory loans  in  conection  with  land  and 
live  stock,  and  to  present  such  resolu- 
tion to  your  Committee." 


GETTING    BACK   TO   BUSINESS   IN 
LIVESTOCK 

Continued  from  Page  6 

generation,  without  sufficient  rest  be- 
tween lactation  periods  and  without 
sufficient  outdoor  exercise  to  maintain 
health    and    vigor    finally   weakens    the 


race  of  cattle  being  bred,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  not  to  push  too  hard. 
But  there  is  little  danger  of  the  aver- 
age breeder  getting  too  much  out  of  his 
cows.  We  cite  this,  however,  because 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  race  for 
records  of  weakening  the  cattle  so  push- 
ed beyond  their  limit.  Dairymen  must 
eliminate. their  "boarder"  cows  and  pay 
more  attention  to  culling  and  selecting. 
The  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd. 
Whether  the  cow's  be  grades  or  pure- 
breds  he  should  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  care  and  in  all  cares  he  should 
be  a  pure-bred.  In  herds  in  Oxford 
County,  Ontario,  where  a  pure-bred  sire 
has  been  used  more  than  ten  years,  the 
profit  per  cow,  according  to  the  Farm 
Survey  report,  was  just  three  times  as 
much  as  where  a  grade  sire  was  used. 


There  is  a  satisfaction  in  keeping  a 
pure-bred  sire  and  there  is  profit  in  it 
too. 

HIGHER  prices  for  lambs,  mutton 
and  wool  have  stimulated  interest 
in  sheep  breeding  in  Canada.  In  1871, 
Canada  had  3,155,509  sheep,  but  a  de- 
cline set  in  and  by  1911  they  had  fallen 
off  by  almost  a  million  herd.  In  1914, 
Canada  had  2,058,045  sheep,  but  the 
high  price  through  the  war  period 
brought  the  numbers  up  to  3,052,748  by 
1918.  The  question  now  is  will  the 
present  numbers  be  maintained  and  fur- 
ther increases  made.  Canada  has  many 
sections  which  are  well  adapted  for 
sheep  breeding.  There  is  room  for  mil- 
lions more  sheep.  Almost  every  mixed 
farm  in  Ontario  could  profitably  carry 


Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

NO  car  has  a  better  starting  and 
lighting  system  than  that  now 
available  to  purchasers  of  Ford  Cars. 
It  is  a  Ford  product,  built  into 
the  motor — 

— a  positive  starter  as  reliable  as 
the  motor  itself: 

— a  powerful  lighting  system,  uni- 
form under  all  engine  speeds. 

On  the  open  models — Touring  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts—it  is  OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT. 

On  closed  cars  —  Sedans  and  Coupes — it  is 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT. 

On  all  models  the  Ford  Standard  Magneto  also 
provides  ignition  independent  of  the  batteries. 

See  the  Ford  car  with  this  new  equipment. 

Ford  Runabout  #66o  ;    Touring  #6oo 

On  open  models  the  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 

Equipment  is  #ioo  extra. 

Coupe  #975;  Sedan  #1175  (closed  model  prices  include  Electric 

Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment). 

These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Ford,  Ont.  and  do  not 

include  the  War  Tax. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ont 


a  small  flock  of  sheep.  They  would  help 
keep  down  weeds  and  increase  the  labor 
income  of  the  farms.  Wool  was  14 
cents,  per  pound  in  1914.  In  1918  it 
averaged  68  cents.  Lamb  and  mutton 
have  increased  in  price  along  with  other 
meats.  Prospects  are  bright  for  the 
sheep  breeder. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  Canadian  flocks  are  grades,  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  there  are  in  this  country 
a  considerable  number  of  high-class 
pure-bred  flocks.  Breeders  of  pure- 
breds  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
good  stock.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ways taken  large  numbers  of  pure-bred 
rams  from  this  country  for  range  pur- 
poses. They  have  also  taken,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  take,  a  fair  num- 
ber of  the  very  best  pure-breds  raised 
in  this  country  for  breeding  purposes. 
Besides  this,  as  the  light  gradually 
dawns  upon  mere  of  our  sheep  breeders 
that  better  sheep  pay  higher  returns, 
then  will  there  be  a  keener  demand  for 
pure-bred  rams  to  replace  the  large 
number  of  grades  now  in  use  and  new 
men  will  take  up  the  breeding  of  pure- 
breds  exclusively. 

If  the  Canadian  pork  producer  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can 
do  it  is  now.  The  Britisher  is  tired 
of  eating  American  heavily  salted,  thick 
fat  bacon.  He  wants  his  Wiltshire  side. 
Denmark  from  whence  he  used  to  get 
considerable  of  this  product  is  very 
short  of  breding  stock.  The  British 
market  likes  our  bacon,  It  must 
be  produced.  During  periods  of  very 
high  prices  such  as  we  have  re- 
cently seen  in  the  bacon  market,  care- 
lessness is  liable  to  creep  into  breeding 
operations.  "Any  old  pig"  will  com- 
mand a  high  price,  but  culls  will  not  es- 
tablish our  product  on  the  only  market 
which  we  have  other  than  home  trade. 
It  is  essential  now  that  we  look  ahead 
and  that  we  breed  and  feed  so  that  a 
uniform,  long,  lean,  high-quality,  190- 
lb.  bacon  hog  is  going  to  the  British 
market  in  such  numbers  as  to  supply 
the  demand  of  such  quality  as  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  that  market.  Cross-breed 
if  you  will,  but  be  sure  to  use  pure-'bred 
sires  of  the  right  type. 

The  man  who  is  breeding  pure-bred 
pigs  finds  a  ready  market  for  his  stock. 
He  is  doing  untold  good  in  the  country. 
When  pork  is  as  high  as  it  has  been 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  leave 
boar  pigs  entire.  The  difference  in 
price  is  not  always  enough  to  make  it 
pay.  But  for  the  good  of  the  business 
it  is  done.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  really 
high-class  breeding  stock  bred  pure  and 
there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  man 
who  can  produce  the  goods. 

Pure-breds  of  the  right  kind,  par- 
ticularly sires,  are  the  corner-stones  of 
all  our  live  stock  breeding  work.  We 
must  keep  this  in  mind  and  carry  on. 


HOME  AGAIN! 

Tt's  great  just  to  be  billeted 
At  home  again!  to  sleep  in  bed 
Where    there    are    clean    and    fragrant 

sheets, 
Where  there  are  chairs  with  cushioned 

seats; 
Where  there  are  quilts  of  bright-hucJ 

silk; 
Where  there  are  pans  of  creamy  milk; 
And  pantries  full  of  spicy  smells 
From  jars  of  pickles,  jams  and  jells; 
Where  all  the  "reveille"  I  hear 
Is  that  of  bugler  chanticleer; 
And  where  the  dinnerbell,  I  guess 
Is  like  the  angels'  call  to  "mess"; 
Where  from  the  fields  of  clover  sweet. 
Bob  White  at  sunset  calls  "retreat"; 
And  when  the  leaves  begin  to  nod, 
And  zephyrs  kiss  the  goldenrod, 
When    lightning    bugs    play    hide-and- 
seek; 
When  frogs  are  singing  by  the  ci-eek; 
And  when  that  sauciest  of  chaps, 
The  owl,  familiarly  calls  "taps"; 
Nobody  knows  how  glad  I  am 
To  see*  a  quaint  old  pillow  sham 
That  savs  "Go;>d  morning!"  and  "Good 

night!" 
And   counterpane  of  snowy  white! 
I'll  say  I'm  glad  I'm  billeted 
At  home  and  in  a  decent  bed! 

Sophie     E.     Redford     in     "Turner's 
Magazine." 
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You    Can    Rely   On 

"THE  LEADER" 


p£Hl>SOirs 

J^  FORICOAL  QR  WOOD      ^  K^ 

PREMIER  LEADER  RANGE 

It  can  be  relied  on  from  the  minute  you  get  it  in  your  kitchen 
to  the  end   of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  a  well-planned,  well-built  range  and  priced  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  honest  value. 

It  is  a  perfect  coeker  and  delights  every  housewife  because  of  its 
good  baking  results.  The  DEADER  will  grace  any  kitchen.  It 
is  well  designed  and  artistic  besides  being  a  highly  useful  piece 
of  furniture. 

The  "LEADER"  will  serve  you  well.  It  is  economical  with  fuel, 
easy  to  clean  and  simple  to  operate. 

Our    usual    guarantee    bond    goes    with    every   range. 

See  Our  Display  at  Toronto  Exhibition 

As  usual  we  shall  have  the  largest  exhibit  of  stoves  at  Toronto 
Fair.  We  invite  you  to  come  and  have  the  many  points  of 
superiority  demonstrated  to  you.  A  large  number  of  good  dealers 
throughout  Canada  sell  Davidson's  Stoves 
and  Ranges.  Write  us  for  name  of  store 
where  you  can  conveniently  make  inspection. 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 

Montreal  TORONTO  Winnipeg 


JUf__-_--  gmm  MnM*.  Yes,  and  all  other  live  stock  too — 
money  In  nOtfSm  Canada  Is  fast  becoming  a  live 
stock  producing  country.    Pasture  and  yards  must  be  well  fenced. 

Peerless  Perfection  Fencing 

THE  FENCE  THAT'S  LOCKED  TOGETHER 

Made  In  Canada.  Quality  worthy  of  the  name  and  nation.  A  fence  of  defense. 
The  attacks  and  onslaughts  of  animals  can't  faze  it.  It's  strong,  yet  springy. 
Manufactured  from  Open  Hearth  steel  galvanized  wire.  When  made  by  this 
process,  impurities  are  burned  out  of  the  metal,  removing  one  of  the 
cnlef  causes  of  rapid  corrosion  or  rusting.  If  you  are  considering  the 
fence  question,  let  us  estimate  on  your  Job — and  advise  with  you  as  to  the 
best  way  to  build — we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  our  nearest  agent. 
Send  for  our  latest  catalog.  Ask  about  our  poultry  fencing,  ornamen- 
tal fencing  and  farm  gates.  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 
THE  BANWELL-HOXCC  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.     Hamilton,  Ont. 
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THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 


By  WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


3YN0PSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  college  professor  he  buys  a 
New  England  farm.  With  the  assists 
-nee  of  his  neighbor,  Bert  Temple,  he 
engages  Mike  Finn  as  his  farmer,  and 
"Hard   Cider"   Howard   as   carpenter. 

Upton  says  he  wants  two  rooms  made 
into   one. 


H 


Chapter  III — Continued 
ARD  examined  the     partition. 


He 


climbed  on  a  box  which  we  dragged 
in,  and  ripped  away  plaster  and  wood- 
work ruthlessly,  both  at  the  top  and  at 
places  on  the  sides,  air  without  speaking 
a  ward. 

"Yep,"  he  said  finally,  "ef  yer  don't 
mind  a  big  crossbeam  showin'.  She's 
solid  oak.  Yer  door,  though,  '11  have  to 
be  double,  with  a  beam  in  the  middle." 

"Fine !"  I  cried.  "One  to  go  in  by,  one 
to  go  out.  Guests  please  keep  to  the 
right!" 

"Hev  ter  alter  yer  chimney,"  he 
added,  "or  yer'll  hev  two  fireplaces." 

"Fine  again!"  cried  I.  "A  long  room 
with  two  fire-places,  and  a  double-faced 
bookcase  coming  out  at  right  angles  be- 
tween them,  with  two  settles '  below  it, 
one  for  each  fireplace !  Better  than  I'd 
dreamed!" 

"Suit  yerself,"  said  Hard. 
We  next  arranged  tentatively  for  a 
brick  veranda  with  a  pergola  top  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  house,  and  then 
went  upstairs.  Here  the  four  small 
chambers  needed  little  but  minor  re- 
pairs and  plaster  work,  save  that  over 
the  dining-room,  which  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  bathroom.  The  great 
space  over  the  kitchen  was  to  be  cut  into 
two  servants'  bedrooms,  with  dormer 
windows.  It  already  had  the  two  win- 
dows, one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the 
south,  and  had  evidently  been  used  as  a 
drying-room  for  apples  and  the  like. 
Hard  figured  here  for  some  time,  and 
then  led  us  silently  downstairs  again, 
and  through  the  front  door.  __ 

My  front  doorway  had  once  been  a 
thing  of  beauty,  with  two  little  panel 
windows  at  the  sides,  and  above  all,  on 
the  outside,  a  heavy,  hand-carved  brok- 
en pediment,  like  the  top  of  a  Governor 
Winthrop  highboy/  Hard  looked  at  it 
with  admiration  gleaming  in  his  eyes. 
"I'd  ruther  restore  this  than  all  the  rest 
o'  the  job,"  he  said,  and  his  ugly,  rum- 
soaked  little  face  positively  shone  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Go  ahead,"  said  I;  "only  I  want  the 
new  steps  of  brick, .  widely  spaced,  with 
a  lot  of  cement  showing  between.  I'm 
going  to  terrace  it  here  in  front,  too — a 
grass  terrace  for  ten  feet  out." 

"Thet's  right,  thet's  right!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Now  I'll  go  order  the  lum- 
ber, an'  bring  yer  the  estimate  ter- 
morrer." 

"Seems  to  me  the  usual-  proceeding 
would  be  the  other  way  around!"  I 
gasped. 

"Well,  yer  want  me  ter  do  the  job, 
don't  yer?  Or  don't  yer?"  he  said 
brusquely. 

"Of  course,  of  course!"  I  amended 
hastily.    "Go  ahead!" 

Hard  climbed  into  a  broken-down 
wagon,  and  disappeared.  "Don't  you 
worry,"  said  Bert.  "I'll  see  he  treats 
yer  right." 

"It  isn't  that,"  I  said  sadly.  "It's  that 
I've  just  remembered  I  forgot  to  include 
any  painters'  bills  in  my  own  estimate." 
Bert  looked  at  me  in  a  kind  of  speech- 
less pity  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said 
slowly:  "Wal,  I'll  be  swizzled!  Wait 
till  I  tell  maw!  An'  her  always  stickin' 
up  fer  a  college  education!" 

"Just  for  that,  I'll  show  you!"  cried  I. 
"I  never  trimmed  an  apple  tree  in  my 
life,  but  I'm  going  to  work  on  this  orch- 
ard, and  I'm  going  to  save  it,  all  myself. 
It  will,  be  better  than  yours  in  three 
years." 

."Go  to  it,"  laughed  Bert.  "Come 
back  fer  dinner,  though.  Neow  I'll  drive 
oyer  ter  the  depot  an'  git, yer  freight. 
They  telephoned,  this  mornin'  it  had 
come." 

"Good!"  I  cried.  "You  might  bring 
me  a  bag  of  cement,  too,  and  a  gallon 
of  carbolic  acid." 


"Ye  ain't  tired  o'  life  so  soon,  be  yer?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "but  I'm  going  to  show 
you  rubes  how  to.  treat  an  orchard." 

Bert  went  off  laughing,  and  presently 
I  saw  him  driving  toward  town  with  his 
heavy  wagon.  I  walked  up  to  the 
plateau  field  to  greet  Mike.  As  I 
crested  the  ridge  the  field  lay  before  me, 
the  great,  lone  pine  standing  sentinel  at 
the  farther  side;  and  half  of  it  was 
frail,  young  green,  and  half  rich,  shin- 
ing brown. 

"She  ploughs  tough,  sor,"  said  Mike, 
as  the  panting  horses  paused  for 
breath,  "but  she'll  harrer  down  good. 
Be  the  seed  pertaters  come  yit?" 

"Bert  has  gone  for  them,"  said  I. 
"Let  me  hold  the  plough  once." 

Mike,  I  fancied,  winked  at  his  son 
Joe,  who  was  a  strong  lad  of  twenty, 
with  an  amiable  Irish  grin.  So  every- 
body was  regarding  me  as  a  joke! 
Well,  I  was,  even  then,  as  strong  ag 
Mike,  and  I'd  held  a  sweep,  if  not  a 
plough!  I  picked  up  the  handles  and 
lifted  the  plough  around,  setting  the 
point  to  the  new  furrow.  Joe  started 
the  horses.  The  blade  wabbled,  took  a 
mad  skid  for  the  surface,  and  the 
handles  hit  me  a  blow  in  the  ribs  which 
knocked  my  breath  out.  Mike  grinned. 
I  set  my  teeth  and  the  ploughshare,  and 
again  Joe  started  the  horses.  Putting 
forth  all  my  strength  I  held  the  plough 
under  the  sod  this  time,  but  the  furrow 
I  ploughed  started  merrily  away  from 
the  straight  line,  in  spite  of  all  my  ef- 
forts, and  began  to  run  out  into  the  un- 
broken ground  to  the  left.  I  pulled  the 
plough  back  again  to  the  starting-point, 
and  tried  once  more.  This  trip,  when 
I  reached  the  point  where  my  first  fur^ 
row  had  departed  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  way,  the  cross  strip  of  sod  came 
over  the  point  like  a  comber  over  a 
boat's  bow,  and  the  horses  stopped  with 
a  jerk,  while  the  point  went  down  and 
again  the  handles  smote  me  in  the  ribs. 

"It  aint  so  azy  as  it  looks,"  said  Mike. 

"I'll  do  it  if  I  haven't  a  rib  left,"  said 
I  grimly. 

And  I  did  it.  My  first  full  furrow 
looked  like  the  track  of  a  snake  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  but  I  reversed 
the  plough  and  came  back  fairly 
straight.  I  was  beginning  to  get  the 
hang  of  it.  My  next  furrow  was  re- 
spectable, but  not  deep.  But  on  the 
second  return  trip  I  ploughed  her 
straight,  and  I  ploughed  her  deep,  and 
that  without  exerting  nearly  so  much 
beef  as  on  the  first  try.  Most  things  are 
easy  when  you  once  know  how. 

On  this  return  trip  the  sweat  was 
starting  from  my  forehead,  and ,  the 
smell  of  the  horses  and  of  the  warm, 
fresh-turned  earth  was  strong  in  my 
nostrils.  I  didn't  look  at  my  pine,  nor 
think  of  book  plates.  I  was  proud  at 
what  I  had  done,  and  my  muscles 
gloried  in  the  toil.  -  Again  I  swung  the 
plough  around,  and  drove  it  across  the 
field,  feeling  the  reluctant  grass  roots 
fighting  every  muscle  of  my  arms. 

"There,"  said  I,  triumphantly,  "you 
plough  all  the  rest  as  deep  as  that!" 

"Begobs,  ye'z  all  right!"  cried  Mike. j 
I  went  back  again  down  the  slope 
with  all  the  joy  of  a  small  boy  who  has 
suddenly  made  an  older  boy  recognize 
his  importance.  I  went  at  once  to  the 
shed,  found  a  rusty  saw  (for  my  prun- 
ing saws,  of  course,  had  not  yet  come), 
and  descended  upon  the  orchard.  I  had 
a  couple  of  bulletins  on  pruning  in  my 
pocket,  with  pictures  of  old  trees  re- 
morselessly headed  down.  I  took  a 
fresh  look  at  the  pictures,  reread  some 


tree  carefully  heading  this  back  and 
out  when  Bert  came  driving  by  with  his 
wagon  heaped  to  overflowing. 

"Hi!"  he  called,  "yer  tryin'  ter  kill 
them  trees  entire!" 

I  got  down  and  came  out  to  the  road. 
"You're  a  fine  man  and  a  true  friend, 
Mr.  Temple,"  said  I,  "but  I'm 
going  to  be  the  doctor  for  this  orchard. 
A  chap's  got  to  have  some  say  for  him- 
self, you  know." 

"Well,  they  aint  much  good,  anyhow, 
them  trees,"  said  Berth  cheerfully. 

We  now  fell  to  unloading  the  wagon. 
We  opened  up  the  woodsheds  and  store- 
house behind  the  kitchen,  stowed  in  the 
barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  the  fertilizers, 
the  various  other  seeds,  the  farm  im- 
plements, sprayers,  and  so  on.  The 
hotbed  ■  frames  and  sashes  were  put 
away  for  future  use,  as  it  was  too  late 
to  need  them  now.  The  horse  hoe  Bert 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  on  this  trip. 


Next  we  got  my  books  and  furniture 
into  the  house  or  shed,  and  tired,  hot, 
and  dirty,  we  drove  on  up  the  road  for 
dinner.  As  we  passed  the  upper  field, 
I  saw  that  the  ploughing  was  nearly 
done.  The  brown  furrows  had  already 
lost  their  gloss,  as  my  hands  had  al- 
ready lost  their  whiteness. 

"Well,  I'm  a  farmer  now!"  said  I, 
surveying  my  soil-caked  boots  and 
grimy  clothes. 

"Yer  on  the  way,  anyhow,"  said  Bert. 
"But  yer'll  have  ter  cultivate  thet  field 
hard,  seein's  how  it  oughter  hev  been 
ploughed  last  fall." 

That  afternoon  I  went  back  to  my 
orchard,  got  out  my  shiny  and  sharp 
new  double-edged  pruning  saw,  and 
sawed  till  both  arms  ached.  I  sawed 
under  limbs  and  over  limbs,  right-hand- 
ed and  left-handed,  standing  on  my  feet 
and  on  my  head.  I  obeyed  the 
rule,  to  saw  close  to  the  trunk,  so  the 
bark  can  cover  the  scar.  I  obeyed  the 
rule  to  let  light  into  the  tops.  I  didn't 
head  my  trees  down  as  much  as  the  pic- 
tures indicated,  for  I  wanted  my 
orchard  before  the  house  as  a  decora- 
tion quite  as  much  as  a  source  of  fruit 
Continued  on  Page  27 


The  Time   We   Waste   in   Hurrying 

By  EVA  THOMPSON 


AT  pretty  regular  intervals  we  all  re- 
ceive bulletins  from  the  Govern- 
ment warning  us  to  watch  for  bugs  and 
flies  and  worms  that  are  expected  over 
from  the  United  States  to  infest  our 
crops  and  cattle,  causing  great  damage 
thereby.  We  never  get  any  warning  of 
anything  that  might  come  over  and  bite 
us,  though  we  find  some  typically  Amer- 
ican influences  fast  developing  in  Can- 
ada. 

Take  our  pleasures  alone.  The  aver- 
age entertainment  must  now  be  some- 
thing terribly  swift  or  noisy.  Every- 
body seems  to  have  been  bitten  with  the 
speed  bug  and  it  has  turned  a  nation 
into  Barney  Oldfields.  Nothing  is 
pleasure  that  moves  slowly.  Pleasure 
must  be  taken  very  swiftly  to  be  enter- 
tained in  this  age. 

To  enjoy  a  drive  you  must  have  some- 
thing with  an  engine,  then  you  pin  back 
your  ears,  open  the  throttle* and  let  it 
go  to  the  limit.  If  you  can  get  up  speed 
enough  to  make  the  fence  posts  look 
'like  a  picket  fence  then  the.  scenery  is 
sublime.  Go  as  far  as  you  can  and  then 
turn  around  and  tear  back.  "A  per- 
fectly lovely  drive,  did  eighty  miles  in 
the  afternoon.  Where  did  we  go?  Why 
really,  I  hardly  know,  only  we  bursted 
a  tire  in  Chatham;  had  to  stop  there." 
They  got  nothing  out  of  the  afternoon 
to  remember  only  the  sense  of  speed. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  lady  laugh 
because  a  family  drove  to  church  in 
their  democrat.  Why  is  that  so  queer? 
It  was  a  perfectly  good  democrat  and 
they  owned  it,  the  horses  were  shining 
and  plump,  all  were  to  church  in  plenty 
of  time  for  service.  The  passengers 
all  looked  really  comfortable  and  had 
no  strained  look  of  the  speed  mania  in 
their  faces.  They  looked  peaceable  be- 
cause they  had  seen  wind  make  a  golden 
sea  of  wheat,  a  dog-wood  tree  in  bloom 
so  near  that  they  could  see  the  pink  on 
the  petal  tips,  a  bluebird  hop  and  hop 
along  the  fence  posts  ahead  of  them, 
a  neighbor  dog  chase  a  puffed-up  cat 
to  a  tree,  the  blue  haze  along  the  woods, 
the  brightening  face  of  the  little  Eng- 
lish boy  they  overtook  and  gave  a  ride, 
besides  a  hundred  other  little  unremem- 
bered  pleasant  things.  They  went  into 
church,  folded  their  hands  and  calmly 
enjoyed  the  service.    Their  nerves  never 


of  the  text  where  I  had  marked  it,  and      jumped  every  time  the  minister  turned 

and  turned  the  leaves  of  his  hymn  book 
or  kept  them  waiting  an  instant. 

Nobody  now  really  wants  to  walk.  If 
they  have  to  they  can,  if  not  they  take 
a  street  car  and  brace  their  feet  till 
they  ache  tuying  to  push  it  along  faster. 
Watch  a  busy  street  of  people  walk  by. 
Half  of  them  have  a  strained,  hurried 
look  on  their  faces  and  would  make  a 
greyhound  pant  to  keep  up  with  them. 
They  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  some 
place  else  to  hurry  on  again.  When 
they  eat  it  must  be  in  a  crowd  with  a 
bapd  playing  as  loud  as  the  law  will 
allow,  then  they  can  enjoy  their  food 


tackled  the  first  tree,  carefully  repeat- 
ing to  myself:  "Remove  only  a  third 
the  first  year,  remove  only  a  third  the 
first  year." 

This,  I  decided,  quite  naturally  did 
not  refer  to  dead  wood.  By  the  time  I 
had  the  dead  wood  cut  out  of  that  first 
old  tree,  and  all  the  water  spouts  re- 
moved (as  I  recalled  my  grandfather 
used  to  call  them),  which  didn't  seem 
necessary  for  new  bearing  wood,  the 
poor  thing  began  to  look  naked.  On 
one  side  an  old  water  spo\it  or  suckeT 
had  achieved  the  dignity  of  a  limb  and 
shot  far  into  the  air.     I  was  tfp  in  the 


because  for  the  time  being  they  have 
stunned  their  nerves.  A  meal  alone  or 
in  a  quiet  place  is  more  than  they  can 
stand.  .Noise  is  dope.  When  they  go  to 
a  park,  the  shore  or  a  picnic,  it  must 
be  in  a  big  crowd.  The  quiet  ones  are 
too  tame.  There's  nothing  tame  in  a 
big  crowd  that  pushes  you  this  way  and 
that,,  tramples  on  your  corns  and  patent 
leather  boots,  picks  your  pocket,  pokes 
an  umbrella  in  your  eye,  carries  off  your 
lunch-box  and  steps  on  your  camera. 
Something  doing  all  the  time!  A  lovely 
picnic  and  all  come  home  fagged. 

They  are  all  in  such  a  hurry  to  have 
a  good  time  and  they  can't  entertain 
themselves.  They  have  to  pay  someone 
else  to  do  it.  So  we  have  movie  plays, 
something  new  every  day  and  nothing 
like  that  everlasting  old  Shakespeare 
and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  that  used  to 
come  around  once  in  so  often.  Other- 
wise men  build  Electric  Park  and  take 
you  roily-coasting  a  mile  a  minute  over 
Bump-the-Bumps  till  your  heart  stops 
beating;  up  in  balloons  and  wheels  till 
the  girls  scream,  anything  to  give  your 
nerves  something  to  make  them  jump. 
Others  put  Jazz  bands  into  restaurants 
and  charge  for  the  agony.  While 
others  take  a  mortgage  on  the  ocean  and 
make  you  believe  that  only  at  that  given 
paid-for  point  can  you  see  or  touch  the 
salt  water.  "See  the  crowds  that  go, 
it  must  be  a  wonderful  place." 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  enter- 
tain ourselves  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  time?  The  uncanned  pleasures  are 
so  much  more  pleasant  and  lasting.  Be- 
sides you  don't  have  to  work  so  hard  for 
them.  There  is  no  Sunday,  no  Christ- 
mas, no  Thanksgiving  anymore,  all  have 
been  turned  into  holidays.  They  are  all 
spent  the  same  way  in  tearing  around 
trying  to  pay  someone  to  amuse  you. 
A  fast  train,  boat  or  motor,  a  long  jarry, 
dusty  distance,  covered,  a  queer  meal  to 
the  tune  of  zip,  zip,  zippy,  zip!,  a  play 
where  the  people  move  even  faster  than 
is  possible  in  real  life,  swift  ride  home 
and  Christmas  is  over.  You  don't  even 
remember  whether  it  snowed  or  not. 
I  wonder  how  many  old  Christmas 
ghosts  have  turned  over  in  agony  these 
last  five  years. 

What   are    ye   hurrying   so   for   any- 
way?    We  got  no  farther  on  our  way 
and  do  less,  enjoy  ourselves  less  and  put ' 
our  nerves  out  of  gear  so  we  have  to 
dope  them  with  tobacco  and  excitement. 

When  we  farmers  see  another  push- 
ing his  horses  we  don't  say,  "My,  what 
a  hustler,"  but  we  generally  remark 
that  there  is  a  fellow  who  seems  to  be 
behind  with  his  work.  It  so  often  hap- 
pens that  the  slow  people  are  just  going 
up  the  steps  when  the  bell  rings,  while 
those  that  rush  are  rushing  around  the 
corner  a  block  away.  We  like  to  remem- 
ber too,  that  the  so-called  slow  English 
went  into  battle  in  four  days  and  it 
took  the  hustling  U.  S.  A.  four  years. 
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Cookies  and  Drop 
Cakes 


Superior    Cookies 

4  cups    flour 

1    teaspoon   soda 

1  cup    butter 

1%    cups    brown    sugar 

2  eggs 

%    cup    sour   cream. 

Sift  the  soda  with  the  flour  and  rub 
in  the  butter  the  same  as  for  pie  crust. 
Stir  in  the  sugar,  add  the  eggs  slightly 
beaten  and  the  cream,  gradually  cutting 
it  in  with  a  knife  until  the  mixture  is  of 
the  consistency  of  pie  paste  and  will  roll 
easily  on  a  flour  board.  A  little  more  or 
less  cream  may  be  requ;"cd  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour.  Handle  as 
little  as  possible  and  ro'.l  lightly.  Cut 
with  a  cookie  butter  and  bake.  If  cookies 
are  to  be  sprinkled  with  sugar,  put  the 
sugar  on  after  they  are  in  the  pan. 

Plain   Oatmeal   Cokies 

4  cups   rolled  oats   or  oatmesff 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  cups   flour 

1    cup    shortening 
1    cup    sour    milk 

%  teaspoon  soda,  or  use  sweet  milk  and  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix,  roll  and  shape  into  cookies.  If 
desired,  the  cookies,  just  before  using, 
may  be  "sandwiched"  together  in  pairs 
with  a  date  filling  made  of  one  pound 
dates  cut  in  pieces,  one  cup  sugar  and 
a  little  water  boiled  to  a  jelly. 

Boston  Cookies 

1  cup  butter 
IY2    cups   sugar 
8   eggs 

1   teaspoon   soda 

'1%    teaspoons   hot   water" 
ZYi    cups    flour 
%   teaspoon   salt 
1   teaspoon   cinnamon 
1  cup  chopped   nuts 
Y2   cup   raisins   seeded  and  chopped 
%   cup  currants. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradual- 
ly and  egg  well  beaten.  Add  soda  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  one-half  the 
flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  salt  and 
cinnamon.  Then  add  nuts,  fruit  and 
remaining  flour.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
one  inch  apart  on   a  greased  pan   and 

bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
1 

Nut  Macaroons 

1   cup   chopped   nuts 

1  cup  white  sugar 

4   soda   biscuits   finely   rolled 

3  egs:  whites 

Beat  the  egg  whites  stiff,  add  sugar 
and  beat.  Fold  in  chopped  nuts  and 
crumbs.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greas- 
ed pan  two  inches  apart  and  bake  in  a 
moderate    oven. 

Peanut  Macaroons 

White  of  one  egg 

1-8  teaspoon  salt 

1   cup   powdered   sugar 

1  cup  finely  chopped  peanuts. 

Add  salt  to  the  egg  and  heat  until 
stiff.  Add  sugar  and  beat.  Fold  in 
nuts  and  drop  by  spoonfuls  two  inches 
apart  on  a  greased  pan.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Grandmother's  Patty  Cakes 

1  cup  sugar 
%  cup  butter 
%    cup   milk 

2  eggs 

V2    cup  raisv 
V2    cup   currants 
1%    cups    flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  ponder 
]{;   teaspoon   cinnamon 

Vt   teiispoon   cloves 
Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  fruit 
and  beaten  eggs..  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder  and  spices  together  and  add  al- 
ternately with  the  milk.  Bake  in  greas- 
ed patty-tins. 


THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 

Continued  from  Page   26 

supply.  One  old  tree,  split  by  a  win- 
ter storm,  I  decided  to  chop  down  en- 
tirely. About  half-past  three,  as  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  I  went  for  an  axe,  and 
heard  Mike  putting  the  horse  into  the 
barn  and  calling  the  cows.  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  It  was  five  o'clock !  I  didn't 
get  the  axe,  but  walked  back  and  sur- 
veyed the  havoc  I  had  wrought — dead 
limbs  strewing  the  ground,  bright- 
barked  water  spouts  lying  among  them, 
tangles  of  top  branches  heaped  high, 
and  above  this  litter  three  old  trees  ris- 
ing, apparently  half  denuded-,  with 
great  white  scars  all  over  them  where 
the  limbs  had  been  removed.  I  had  gone 
that  first  day  acro»6  half  the  top  row  of 


the  orchard,  and  I  suddenly  realized 
that  during  the  entire  time  I  had  been 
at  work  not  a  thought  had  crossed  my 
mind  except  of  apple  trees  and  their 
culture.  I  had  been  utterly  absorbed, 
joyfully  absorbed,  in  the  process  of  saw- 
ing off  limbs  I  Where,  said  I  to  myself, 
are  those  poetic  reflections,  those  deli- 
cious day  dreams  which  come,  in  books, 
to  the  workers  in  gardens?  Can  it  be 
that,  in  reality,  the  good  gardener 
thinks  of  his  job?  Or  am  I  simply  a 
bad  gardener? 

I  decided  to  go  to  the  barn  and  ask 
Mike.  I  found  him  washing  his  hands, 
preparatory  to  milking,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely bored.  He  used  an  antiseptic 
solution  which  Bert  had  provided,  for 
Bert  was  still  buying  my  milk. 

"Sure,  it's  silly  rules  they  be  makin' 
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now  about  a  little  thing  like  milkin',"  he 
said. 

I  wasn't  ready  to  argue  with  him 
then,  but  I  secretly  resolved  that  I'd 
make  him  wear  a  milking  coat,  also.  I 
asked  abruptly:  "Mike,  what  do  you 
think  about  when  you  are  working  in 
the  garden?" 

Mike  reflected  quite  seriously  for  a 
full  moment,  while  the  alternate  ring 
of  the  milk  streams  sang  a  tune  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pail. 

"Begobs,  Oi  niver  thought  o'  that  be- 
fore," he  said.  "Sure,  it's  interestin'  to 
think  what  ye  think  about.  Oi  guess  Oi 
thinks  mostly  0'  me  gardenin'.  It  aint 
till  Oi  straightens  the  kink  out  o'  me 
back  and  gits  me  lunch  pail  in  the  shade 
that  Oi  begins  to  wonder  if  the  Dimi- 
Continued  on  Page  30 
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CORN  SYRUP 


Best  for  Preserving 

To  ensure  the  complete  success  of  your  preserves,  use 

half  sugar  and  half  Lily  White   Corn   Syrup.    Your 

preserves  will  have  just  the  right 'syrupy*  consistency, 

no  cloying  sweetness,  and  the  keeping  qualities 

prove  excellent!    Best  by  test. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere  in  2,  5, 10  and  20  pound  tins. 

The  Canada  Starch  Company 

Lhnited  Montreal 
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"Perfected 

spark  plug  construc- 
tion gives  perfect  motor 
Operation." — A.   R.    MoSLEit. 

'The  abu.se  to  which  the  spark  plug 
is  subjected  in  the  tractor  engine — 
requires  Mosler  Quality!  Mosler  Vesu- 
vius Tractor  Plugs  are'  scientifically  de- 
signed to  withstand  this  abuse  and 
neither  heat,  oil,  water  or  excessive 
vibration  will  affect  them. 

The  Mica  Insulation  is  Unbreakable! 
Demand  "Vesuvius  Tractor"  when  buy- 
ing spark  plugs  and  get  real  service 
at  all  times. 

"The  Quality  Plug" 

Price  $2.50  each — at  dealers,  or  write  us. 
Should   be  used  also  in  Trucks   and 
high-powered  Cars. 
"Mosler  on    Spark   Plugs,"  a   booklet 
that  tells  the  right  plug  for  all  Trac- 
tors,   Trucks    and    Cars,    sent    Free 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Also  mfrs.  of  Mosler  Vesuvius  Plug  (Vibite)  $1.50 
C«mda   Representa-KTes :  -  Canada 
Sales  Co.,  183  Church  Street  To- 
ronto. Ont.    A.  H.  Frazer'TM) 
MoArthur  BMg.,  Winnipeg 
Man.  A.  H.  Frazer,  1150    ' 
Homer  Street.  Van- 
couver, B.C. 


MOSLER 

VESUVIUS 
VjRACTOH ' 
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19  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIPS  SPARK  PLUG  MANUFACTURE 


Macdonald's 
Tobacco  has 
followed 
Canadian 
fighting  men  in 
their  every  campaign 
during  the  past  sixty 
years. 
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THE    MARKET    OUTLOOK 


By  STANLEY  T.  ARTHUR 


BEFORE  the  close  of  the  war  there 
were  those,  and  they  were  not  a  few, 
who  thought  that  peace  would  bring  a 
crumbling  of  market  conditions,  and 
that  inflated  values  would  fall  back  to  a 
pre-war  normal,  or  even  lower.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight  to  maintain  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  war. 

But  the  expected  collapse  has  not 
come.  Values  have  steadily  mounted, 
and  are  still  speeding  up  as  they  climb 
the  grade.  Never  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada have  prices  in  general  been  so  high 
at  this  season  as  they  are  this  year. 
Wages  are  higher  than  ever,  working 
hours  are  shorter  than  ever.  Govern- 
ments are  spending  more  than  ever,  and 
foodstuffs  are  moving  to  new  heights 
under  the  influence  of  higher  cost  of 
production,  and  a  generally  unfavorable 
season  for  crop  growth. 

That  much  of  this  inflation  is  car- 
ried on  with  borrowed  money  and  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  future  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  a  pre-war  normal  condi- 
tion is  nowhere  in  sight,  and  most  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  say  that  it  will 
never  return  again  in  our  day. 

That  Governments  consider  it  their 
duty  to  bring  about  a  scale  of  cheaper 
living  is  evidenced  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  British  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments to  this  end,  while  in  Canada 
plans  have  been  laid  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  to  investigate  and  deal 
with  the  High  Cost  of  Living  (which 
must  now  be  honored  with  capital  let- 
ters), but  the  personnel  of  this  com- 
mission has  not  yet  been  named,  and  the 
matter  drags  slowly  along. 

In  the  meantime,  two  great  factors 
have  been  injected  into  the  question 
which,  whether  designedly  or  not,  will 
have  a  certain  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
two  important  items  of  foodstuffs, 
namely,  the  control  of  the  sale  of  wheat, 
and  the  25c  maximum  placed  by  the 
British  authorities  on  export  cheese  de- 
livered at  Montreal. 

It  is,  however,  a  fairly  well  recog- 
nized fact  that  price  setting  applied  to 
agricultural  products  and  not  applied 
to  the  things  required  by  farmers  is 
economically  unsound,  and  will  not 
stand  the  test.  If  farms  products  are 
controlled  at  a  price  below  that  which  is 
reasonably  profitable,  farm  produc- 
tion will  fall  off,  and  the  last  condition 
will  be  worse  than  the  srst.  This  fact, 
the  writer  is  firmly  convinced,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ones  bearing  on  the 
situation  to-day,  and  had  agricultural 
production  been  carried  on  and  the  pro- 
ducts marketed  on  an  unobstructed 
market,  there  would  be  plenty  of  food 
for  all  in  the  world  to-day,  and  prices 
would  be  lower,  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  industry  attracted  labor — and  lack 
of  labor  has  been  the  greatest  handicap. 

But  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  specu- 
lation as  to  what  might  have  been.  The 
fact  to-day  is  that  while  farm  produce 
is  higher  than  ever  before  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  for  the  most  part,  farm  ex- 
penses are  still  higher.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  high  cost  at  the  retail  store  of 
cheese  and  butter  and  eggs  is  not  at  all 
a  gauge  of  the  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  their  product. 

For  instance,  farmers  probably  do 
not  receive  more  than  21c  or  22c  a 
pound,  net,  for  the  cheese  made  in  co- 
operative factories,  and  yet  that 
same  cheese  sells  to-day  over  the  coun- 
ters of  Toronto's  retail  sto'res  at  40c  per 
pound.  Farmers  may  receive  48c  per 
pound  for  the  butter  delivered  at  To- 
ronto, but  you  can  buy  no  butter  of  any 
sort  in  the  retail  stores  at  less  than 
60c  per  pound,  and  some  charge  70c. 

That  the  major  part  of  this  goes  to 
the  retail  store,  and  legitimately,  is  the 
affirmation  of  some  people.  But  in  the 
cash  and  carry  and  groceteria  stores, 
where  operating  expenses  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  prices  are  very  little 
more  attractive  than  elsewhere.  It 
seems  as  though  everybody  down  the 
line  was  "taking  his,"  and  the  people 
were  endeavoring  to  meet  the  situation 
solely  by   demanding  higher   pay — and 


shorter  hours  in  the  hope  of  earning  ex- 
tra pay  by  overtime.  If  this  is  so,  the 
higher  cost  of  their  work  reacts  again 
■m  the  price  of  goods,  because  trade  is 
so  inter-related  that  a  disturbance  in 
one  section  must  work  around  and  in- 
fluence all  others,  as  the  ripple  on  a 
pool  of  water  moves  out  to  the  farther 
side;  and  the  cure  becomes  worse  than 
the  disease. 

The  butter  market  at -Toronto  is  al- 
most ten  cents  higher  this  week  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  the  expectations  of  the  trade 
is  that  there  will  be  no  decline  in  the 
near  future.  Creamery  prints  are  quot- 
ed by  one  firm  at  53c  per  pound,  and 
solids  at  52c,  at  Toronto,  while  at  Mon- 
treal solids  were  sold  by  auction  at 
53  %c  on  Saturday  last.  The  supply  of 
fresh  creamery  butter  is  running  short, 
through  the  effects  of  heat  and  flies  and 
short  pastures,  but  the  make  has  been 
heavy,  and  unusually  heavy  stocks  are 
said  to  be  in  storage,  stocks  that  cost 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  This  condition  prevails  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  trade's  confidence  in  the 
future  is  due  to  the  expectation  of  a 
favorable  export  outlet  to  Europe. 

France  and  Belgium  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  buying  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
on  this  continent,  and  Germany  is  de- 
livering a  large  number  of  cattle  to  Bel- 
gium as  required  by  the  peace  treaty,  to 
replace  the  stolen  animals,  but  the  situ- 
ation over  seas  is  such  as  to  assure  a 
hungry  market  for  butter  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

With  the  but ce c  market  moving  aJoiig 
as  it  is,  a  price  of  56c  per  lb.  net  to  the 
producer  is  probable  at  Toronto  for  the 
first  half  of  August,  an  advance  of  14c 
over  the  last  half  of  July. 

U.S.   Cheese   Higher 

A  startling  discrepancy  has  existed 
this  season  between  the  value  of  cheese 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  war  introduced  price-fixing  to 
the  Canadian  market,  cheese  used  to 
be  higher  here  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  condition  exists  no  lon- 
ger, and  this  season  there  has  been  an 
apparent  variation  of  7c  and  8c  per 
pound  in  favor  of  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. 

At  Montreal  cheese  is  at  the  25c  mark 
set  by  the  British  Food  Control  authori- 
ties, while  at  Toronto  dealers  have  had 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  26c  per  pound 
to  get  supplies,  though  when  the  25c 
price  was  first  announced,  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  get  .the  market  onto 
this  basis,  in  order  that  the  produce 
dealers  could  get  the  cheap  cheese  and 
realize  large  profits  on  holding  it.  Fac- 
torymen  throughout  the  Province  re- 
fused to  be  taken  in  in  this  way,  and 
the  higher  price  has  been  forced.  If  it 
had  not,  there  would  have  been  a  still 
greater  decrease  in  the  make  of  cheese, 
which  is  falling  behind  last  year.  Re- 
ceipts at  Montreal,  the  great  gathering 
centre  for  Canada's  cheese,  are  over 
100,000  boxes  behind  last  year  for  the 
season  to  date,  or  over  eight  million 
pounds. 

Some  large  lots  of  Canadian  cheese 
have  been  finding  their  way  across  the 
border  to  the  more  attractive  markets 
to  the  South,  and  the  price  paid  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  about  26%c, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  bar- 
gain-counter price  set  by  the  British 
authorities  in  Canada. 

Egg  values  have  also  been  ruling 
high,  as  a  result  of  the  export  inquir- 
ies, which  are  expected  to  result  in  good 
business.  But  the  egg  market  at  the 
moment  is  a  shade  off,  and  prices  show 
a  tendency  to  drop  somewhat.  At  To- 
ronto 47c  per  dozen  is  the  bid,  deliver- 
ed, with  guaranteed  fresh  and  non- 
fertile  eggs  for  the  best  trade  in  the 
hot  weather  readily  taken  up  at  53c 
per  dozen,  a  premium  of  6c  per  dozen 
for  extra  quality  that  is  open  to  anyone 
who  kills  off  his  roosters,  gathers  the 
Continued  on  Page  31 
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Building  and  Construction 


A  Prize  Small  House 

By  PROF.  L.  J.  SMITH 

Manitoba    Agricultural     College. 


HpHE  cost  of  building  has  increased 
J-  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  war.  Houses  that 
ordinarily  were  built  for  $3,500,  now 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,500.  This 
increase,  however,  is  not  above  the 
other  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  cost  of  building  will 
be  reduced  as  fast  as  most  of  the  other 
necessities  of  life  when  we  start  to 
get  back  to  normal  conditions  again. 

With  this  outlook  ahead,  one  is  in- 
clined to  consider  the  size  of  the  new 
house  very  carefully,  and  not  to  have 
unduly  large  rooms,  and  above  all, 
waste  space.  The  demand  is  not  for  the 
large  house  of  a  generation  ago;  but  for 
a  compact,  convenient  home  with  all  the 
comforts  of  the  larger  house  if  possible, 
and  a  very  considerable  saving  of  furn- 
ishing and  of  work  in  the  care  and  up- 
keep of  the  home. 

The  tendency  is  to  let  the  parlor  go, 
and  to  be  content  with  a  good  living 
room,  and  if  possible,  a  small  den  or 
study.  Hall  space  is  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  with  the  result  of  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  of  space,  and  of  steps 
in  the  daily  work  about  the  house. 

The  plan  shown  is  an  attempt  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
prize  Minnesota  Village  Home  of  some 
years  ago.  In  the  original  plan  the  liv- 
ing room  ran  right  across  the  front  of 
the  house.  The  front  entry  was  on  the 
side,  and  was  similar  to  the  rear  entry 
shown.  There  was  a  small  connected 
area  leading  to  the  front  entry  similar 
to  that  at  the  rear.  Since  it  would  cost 
practically  the  same  to  fill  out  the  cor- 
ner at  the  front,  the  wiyter  made  this 
change  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  put  in  a  den,  which  so 
many  are  asking  for  in  the  modern 
home.  There  was  originally  a  pass  pan- 
try between  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
Such  arrangement,  however,  is  of  doubt- 
ful value  in  the  small  home.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  give  the  space  to  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  There  were  two  steps  be- 
tween the  entry  and  the  kitchen  in  the 
first  plan.  The  wall  space  was  changed 
so  that  these  could  be  removed. 

A  careful  study  of  the  first  floor 
plan  will  convince  the  reader  that  it  is 
one  of  unusual  merit.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  absolutely  no  waste 
space  to  pay  for,  yet  convenience  is  not 
sacrificed,  but  is  rather  gained.  The 
stairs  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  first 
floor,  and  is  therefore  equally  accessible 


to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  cellar 
stair  is  directly  underneath,  and  can  be 
used  to  carry  ashes  out  of  the  basement 
without  tracking  the  dirt  through  the 
kitchen,  and  yet  is  very  convenient  for 
use  from  the  kitchen. 

No  modern  home  should  be  without 
its  fireplace.  The  one  at  the  end  of  the 
living  room,  with  the  bookcases  on  each 
side,  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  comfort  of  the  room.  A  large  arch- 
way leads  to  the  dining  room  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  room. 
The  built-in-  sideboard  is  convenient, 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  size  of  the 
dining  room.  The  housewife  loves  to 
have  little  convenient  closets  for  coats 
and  brooms.  Nor  is  the  clothes  chute 
forgotten.  The  kitchen  layout  is  com- 
pact and  convenient,  and  should  be  well 
ventilated.  The  living  porch  is  plen- 
didly  located.  There  is  a  privacy  about 
it  which  cannot  be  had  on  a  front  porch. 
Think  of  the  splendid  summer  dining 
room  that  it  would  make.  Why  eat  in- 
doors during  the  lovely  summer  days? 

The  sleeping  porch  is  well  located. 
The  second  floor  is  well  laid  out,  the 
bathroom  being  above  the  kitchen 
(the  most  economical  arrangement  as 
to  cost  of  plumbing) ,  and  being  at  the 
top  of  the  stair.  The  clothes  chute 
opening  is  well  located'  and  will  save 
many  steps.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  arrange  for  a  clothes  chute  in  every 
well-planned  home.  The  linen  closet  is 
not  forgotten.  Its  floor  will  have  to 
be  raised  to  allow  head  room  for  the 
stairs. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
this  little  plan  is  hard  to  beat,  when  one 
considers  its  size.  In  planning  a  home, 
one  cannot  always  put  in  all  that  is  de- 
sired. Often  oi.e  thing  crowds  out  an- 
other. Happy  indeed  is  tl-e  house  plan- 
ner who  is  able  to  inciuda  every  thing 
that  is  desirable  in  a  home  of  limited 
size. 

To  look  best  this  little  home  should 
be  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible. 
There  should  be  not  more  than  two  low 
steps  up  from  the  ground.  The  roof 
should  be  a  hip  roof  of  low  pitch  and 
with  a  smaL  deck  at  the  centre.  There 
should  be  an  opening  out  on  the  deck 
to  allow  for  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
the  summer.  The  roof  should  be  given 
plenty  of  "overhang"  in  order  to  give 
the  house  a  good  appearance.  Many  an 
otherwise  fine  home  is  spoiled  complete- 
ly in  appearance  by  poor  roof  lines. 


Best  Power 
Machinery 
for  Farm 


Lowest  Cost 
of  Up-Keep-- 
Most  Efficient 


Lightens 
Farm  Work 

Lister  Farm  Power  Ma- 
chinery not  only  lightens 
farm  work,  it  boosts  pro- 
duction     and      promotes 

econorrhy. 

See  full  display 
at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto 


"AVERY"  TRACTORS 

Simple  in  construction.  You  can  easily  make  your 
own  adjustments  and  repairs.  The  motor — built 
particularly  for  tractor  use — is  the  important  feature 
of  the  Avery  Tractor.  Operates  successfully  on  kero- 
sene, and  is  economical  of  fuel  and  oil  consumption. 

"LISTER"  MILKER 

This  machine  is  a  great  saver  of  labor.  It  relieves 
the  farmer  of  the  usual  drudgery  that  goes  with  milk- 
ing cows.  Milks  all  grades  and  breeds  of  cows  with 
entire  safety.  See  one  of  these  at  the  Toronto  Exhi- 
bition and  you'll  appreciate  its  merits. 

"LISTER"  ENGINES 

The  name  "Lister"  is  synonymous  with  the  "best"  in 
farm  power  machinery.  Every  farmer  that  uses  a 
Lister  Engine  will  tell  you  of  its  efficiency.  It  is  just 
as  economical  as  it  is  a  good  worker.  Remember  to 
see  one  in  operation  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition. 

"LISTER"  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

The  "Lister"  standard  of  efficiency  is  fully  upheld  in 
"Lister"  Ensilage  Cutters.  Built  extra  heavy  and  of 
special  tensile  strength.  They  have  the  quality 
throughout  that  gives  them  long  life. 

The  above  "Lister"  lines  as  well  as  our 
Melotte  Cream  Separator,  Lister  Grinders 
and  Lister  Silos,  etc.,  will  be  shown  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto.  In 
the  meantime  send  for  descriptive  literature 

R.  A.f  Lister  &  Co.  (Canada)  Limited 

38-60  Stewart  Street  TORONTO 


HAJUIOWIN 

"AVERY    TRACTORS    DO    ALL    KINDS    OF    WORK    WELL." 
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crats  '11  carry  the  country  or  why  we 
can't  go  sivin  days  without  a  drink,  like 
the  camels." 

"You  sort  of  have  to  keep  your  mind 
on  your  job,  to  do  it  right,  eh?" 

"Sure,  if  ye've  got  one  to  keep,"  Mike 
laughed. 

The  milk  streams  had  ceased  to  ring. 
They  were  sizzling  now,  for  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  was  covered.  There  was  a 
warm  smell  of  milk  in  the  stable,  and  of 
hay  and  cattle.  Through  the  little 
door  at  the  end  I  saw  framed  a  pretty 
landscape  of  my  pasture,  then  woods 
rising  up  a  hill,  and  then  the  blue  moun- 
tains, purpling  now  with  sunset.  My 
arms  ached.  My  ribs,  where  the  plough 
handles  had  hit,  were  sore.    I  was  sleep- 


ily, deliciously,  tired.  I  had  done  a  real 
day's  work.  I  was  rather  proud  of  it, 
too,  proud  that  I  could  stand  so  much 
physical  toil.  After  all,  it  is  human 
to  glory  in  your  muscles. 

"Good  night,"  I  called  to  Mike,  as  I 
started  for  home. 

"Good  night,  sor,"  he  sang  cheerily 
back. 

Upon  the  plateau  I  saw  my  rusty  old 
disk  harrow — a  legacy  from  Milt — 
standing  on  the  brown  earth.  The  fur- 
rows had  disappeared.  The  field  was 
almost  ready  for  planting.  I  took  a 
bath,  rubbing  my  ribs  and  aching  shoul- 
ders very  tenderly,  ate  my  supper 
hungrily,  and  settled  down  to  my  manu- 
scripts.    In  ten  minutes  I  was  nodding. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  I,  "this  will 
never  do!  I'll  have  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  work." 


So  I  bade  Mr.  Temple  wake  me  when 
she  got  up  at  five. 

"Well,"  I  reflected,  as  I  tumbled  into 
bed,  "you  can't  have  everything  and  a 
country  estate,  too.  Fancy  me  getting 
up  at  five  o'clock!" 

To  be  Continued 
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That  day  was  the  swiftest  and  the 
most  strenuous  in  all  Lucy  Bostil's  ex- 
perience in  the  open.  At  sunset,  when 
Creech  halted  in  a  niche  in  a  gorge  be- 
tween lowering  cliffs,  Lucy  fell  off  her 
horse  and  lay  still  and  spent  on  the 
grass. 

Creech  had  a  glance  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  her,  but  he  did  not  say 


Wake  up,  Ontario ! 

Let  the  Referendum  Battle-Cry  Be 

"No!"-"No!"-"No!"-"No!" 

SINCE  the  announcement  in  the  Legislature  last  spring  that  a  Refer- 
endum on  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  would  be  taken  this  fall,  the 
different  temperance  organizations  of  the  province  of  Ontario  have 
met  together  t  consider  what  attitude  they  should  take.  The  result 
has  been  the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Referendum  Committee,  which 
comprises  representatives  from  the  organized  temperance  forces  of  the 
province  and  the  temperance  sentiment  of  the  province  outside  of  these 
organizations.  The  new  Committee  will  conduct  the  Campaign.  We 
are  asking  the  voters  of  Ontario  to  vote  "No"  to  all  questions  sub- 
mitted on  the  ballot. 


The  Referendum  Ballot 

AND  HOW  TO  VOTE 

Yes 

No 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  THE  ONTARIO  TEMPERANCE 
ACT? 

X 
X 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  containing  not  more  than 
two  and  fifty-one  one  hundredths  per  cent,  alcohol  weight  measure 
through  Government  agencies  and  amendments  to  THE  ONTARIO 
TEMPERANCE  ACT  to  permit  such  sale? 



3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  containing  not  more  than 
two  and  fifty-one  one  hundredths  per  cent,  alcohol  weight  measure 
in  standard  hotels  in  local  municipalities  that  by  a  majority  vote 
favor  such  sale,  and  amendments  to  THE  ONTARIO  TEMPERANCE 
ACT  to  permit  such  sale? 

X 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  through 
Government  agencies  and  amendments  to  THE  ONTARIO   TEM- 
PERANCE ACT  to  permit  such  sale? 

X 

By  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act,  sale 
and  distribution  of  alcoholic  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  within  the  province 
were  prohibited.  For  practically  three 
years  the  province  has  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  this  law.  I  ts  repeal  would 
be  a  calamity.  Any  of  the  amendments 
would  spoil  it. 

For  the  Temperance  forces  to  win  they 
must  secure  four  "No"  majorities.  That 
is,  a  majority  for  "No"  on  EVERY 
question.    The  Temperance  forces  will  be 


defeated  if  there  is  a  majority  for  "Yes" 
on  any  of  the  questions.  You  must 
mark  an  X  after  each  of  the  four  ques- 
tions, or  your  ballot  is  counted  as  spoiled. 

A  century  of  temperance  progress  in 
this  province  is  at  stake  in  the  coming 
Referendum.  T.he  Ontario  Referendum 
Committee  earnestly  and  respectfully 
ask  you  to  mark  your  X  in  the  "No" 
column  after  each  and  every  question, 
as  indicated  in  the  sample  ballot  re- 
produced herewith. 


Ontario  Referendum  Committee 


JOHN  MACDONALD 
Chairman 


D.  A.  DUNLAP 
Treasurer 


ANDREW  S.  GRANT 
Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary 
(1001  Excelsior  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto) 


a— 


anything  about  the  long  day's  ride. 
Lucy  never  in  her  life  before  appreci- 
ated rest  nor  the  softness  of  grass  nor 
the  relief  at  the  end  of  a  ride.  She  lay 
still  with  a  throbbing,  burning  ache  in 
all  her  body.  Creech,  after  he  had 
turned  the  horses  loose,  brought  her  a 
drink  of  cold  water  from  the  brook  she 
heard  somewhere  near  by. 

"How — far — did — we — come?"  she 
whispered. 

"By  the  way  round  I  reckon  nigh  on 
to  sixty  miles."  he  replied.  "But  we 
aint  half  thet  far  from  where  we  camp- 
ed last  night." 

Then  he  set  to  work  at  camp  tasks. 
Lucy  shook  her  head  when  he  brought 
her  food,  but  he  insisted,  and  she  had 
to  force  it  down.  Creech  appeared 
rough  but  kind.  After  she  had  become 
used  to  the  hard,  gaunt,  black  face  she 
saw  sadness  and  thought  in  it.  One 
thing  Lucy  had  noticed  was  that  Creech 
never  failed  to  spare  a  horse,  if  it  was 
possible.  He  would  climb  on  foot  over 
bad  places. 

Night  soon  mantled  the  gorge  in 
blackness  thick  as  pitch.  Lucy  could 
not  tell  whether  her  eyes  were  open  or 
shut,  so  far  as  what  she  saw  was  cen- 
cerned.  Her  eyes  seemed  filled,  how- 
ever, with  a  thousand  pictures  of  the 
wild  and  tortuous  canons  and  gorges 
through  which  she  had  ridden  that  day. 
The  ache  in  her  limbs  and  the  fever  in 
her  blood  would  not  let  her  sleep.  It 
seemed  that  these  were  forever  to  be 
a  part  of  her.  For  twelve  hours  she 
had  ridden  and  walked  with  scarce  a 
thought  of  the  nature  of  the  wild  coun- 
try, yet  once  she  lay  down  to  rest  her 
mind  was  an  endless  hurrying  proces- 
sion of  pictures — narrow  red  clefts 
choked  with  green  growths — yellow 
gorges  and  weathered  slides — dusty, 
treacherous  divides  connecting  canons, 
jumbles  of  ruined  cliffs  and  piles  of 
shale — miles  and  miles  and  endless 
winding  miles  of  yellow,  low,  beetling 
walls.  And  through  it  all  she  had  left 
a  trail. 

Next  day  Creech  climbed  out  of  that 
low-walled  canon,  and  Lucy  saw  a  wild, 
rocky  country  cut  by  gorges,  green  and 
bare,' or  yellow  and  cedared.  The  long 
black-fringed  line  she  had  noticed  the 
day  before  loomed  closer,  overhanging 
this  crisscrossed  region  of  canons. 
Every  half-hour  Creech  would  lead 
them  downward  and  presently  climb  out 
again.  There  were  sand  and  hard 
ground  and  thick  turf  and  acres  and 
acres  of  bare  rock  where  even  a  shod 
horse  would  not  leave  a  track. 

But  the  going  was  not  so  hard — there 
was  not  so  much  travel  on  foot  for  Lucy 
— and  she  finished  that  day  in  better 
condition  than  the  first  one. 

Next  day  Creech  proceeded  with  care 
and  caution.  Many  times  he  left  the 
direct  route,  bidding  Lucy  wait  for  him, 
and  he  would  ride  to  the  rims  of  canons 
or  the  tops  of  ridges  of  cedar  forests, 
and  from  these  vantage-points  he  would 
survey  the  country.  Lucy  gathered 
after  a  while  that  he  was  apprehensive 
of  what  might  be  encountered,  and  par- 
ticularly so  of  what  might  be  feared  in 
pursuit.  Lucy  thought  this  strange,  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  the  question  for  any 
one  to  be  so  soon  on  Creech's  trail. 

These  peculiar  actions  of  Creech  were 
more  noticeable  on  the  third  day,  and 
Lucy  grew  apprehensive  herself.  She 
could  not  divine  why.  But  when  Creech 
halted  on  a  high  crest  that  gave  a 
sweeping  vision  of  the  broken  table-land 
they  had  traversed  Lucy  made  out  for 
herself  faint  moving  specks  miles  be- 
hind. 

"I  reckon  you  see  thet,"  said  Creech. 

"Horses,"  replied  Lucy. 

He  nodded  his  head  gloomily,  and 
seemed  pondering  a  serious  question. 

"Is  some  one  trailing  us?"  asked 
Lucy,  and  she  could  not  keep  the  tremor 
out  of  her  voice. 

"Wal,  I  should  smile!  Fer  two  days 
— an'  it  sure  beats  me.-  They've  never 
had  a  sight  of  us.  But  they  keep 
comin'." 

"They!     Who?"  she  asked,  swiftly. 

"I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I  reckon  I 
ought.  Thet's  Cordts  an'  two  of  his 
gang." 

"Oh — don't  tell  me  so!"  cried  Lucy, 
suddenly  terrified.  Mention  of  Cordts 
had  not  always  had  power  to  frighten 
her,  but  this  time  she  had  a  return  of 
that  shaking  fear  which  had  overcome 
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her  in  the  grove  the  night  she  was  cap- 
tured. 

"Cordts  all  right."  replied  Creech  "I 
knowed  thet  before  I  seen  him.  Fer  two 
mornin's  back  I  seen  his  hoss  grazin  in 
thet  wide  canon.  But  I  thought  I'd  slip- 
ped by.  Some  one  seen  us.  Or  they 
seen  our  trail.  Anyway,  he's  after  us. 
What  beats  me  is  how  he  sticks  to  thet 
trail.  Cordts  never  was  no  tracker. 
An'  since  Dick  Sears  is  dead  there  aint 
a  tracker  in  Cordts's  outfit.  An'  I 
always  could  hide  my  tracks.  .  .  Beats 
me!" 

"Creech,  I've  been  leaving  a  trail," 
confessed  Lucy. 

"What!" 

Then  she  told  him  how  she  had  been 
dropping  cedar  berries  and  bits  of  cedar 
leaves  along  the  bare  and  stony  course 
they  had  traversed. 

"Wal,  I'm—"  Creech  stifled  an  oath. 
Then  he  laughed,  but  gruffly.  "You  air 
a  cute  one.  But  I  reckon  you  didn't 
promise  not  to  do  thet.  .  .  An'  now  if 
Cordts  gits  you  there'll  be  only  yourself 
to  blame." 

"Oh!"  cried  Lucy,  frantically  looking 
back.  The  moving  specks  were  plainly 
in  sight.  "How  can  he  know  he's  trail- 
ing me?" 

"Thet  I  can't  say.  Mebbe  he  doesn't 
know.  His  hosses  air  fresh,  though,  an' 
if  I  can't  shake  him  he'll  find  out  soon 
enough  who  he's  trailin'." 

"Go  on!  We  must  shake  him.  I'll 
never  do  tliat  again!  .  .  .  For  God's 
sake,  Creech,  don't  let  him  get  me!" 

And  Creech  led  down  off  the  high  open 
land  into  canons  again. 

The  day  ended,  and  the  night  seemed 
a  black  blank  to  Lucy.  Another  sunrise 
found  Creech  leading  on,  sparing 
neither  Lucy  nor  the  horses.  He  kept 
on  a  steady  walk  or  trot,  and  he  picked 
out  ground  less  likely  to  leave  any 
tracks.  Like  an  old  deer  he  doubled  on 
his  trail.  He  traveled  down  stream- 
beds  where  the  water  left  no  trail.  That 
day  the  mustangs  began  to  fail.  The 
others  were  wearing  out. 

The  canons  ran.  like  the  ribs  of  a 
wash-board.  And  they  grew  deep  and 
verdant,  with  looming,  towered  walls. 
That  night  Lucy  felt  lost  in  an  abyss. 
The  dreaming  silence  kept  her  awake 
many  moments  while  sleep,  had  already 
seized  upon  her  eyelids.  And  then  she 
dreamed  of  Cordts  capturing  her,  of 
carrying  her  miles  deeper  into  these 
wild  and  purple  cliffs,  of  Slone  in  pur- 
suit on  the  stallion  Wildfire,  and  of  a 
savage  fight.  And  she  awoke  terrified 
and  cold  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

On  the  next  day  Creech  traveled  west. 
This  seemed  to  Lucy  to  be  far  to  the 
left  of  the  direction  taken  before.  And 
Lucy,  in  spite  of  her  utter  weariness, 
and  the  necessity  of  caring  for  herself 
and  her  horse,  could  not  but  wonder  at 
the  wild  and  frowning  canon.  It  was 
only  a  tributary  of  the  great  canon,  she 
supposed,  but  it  was  different,  strange, 
impressive,  yet  intimate,  because  all 
about  it  was  overpowering,  near  at 
hand,  even  the  beetling  crags.  And  at 
every,  turn  it  seemed  impossible  to  go 
farther  over  that  narrow  and  rock-be- 
strewn floor.  Yet  Creech  found  a  way 
on. 

To  be  Continued 


THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK 
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eggs  frequently,  keeping  them  cool,  and 
sending  them  to  market  without  delay. 
At  Montreal  they  are  quoted  to  the 
retail  trade  at  64c  per  dozen  and  at 
New  York  at  55c  per  dozen  for  ordinary 
fresh,  with  fancy  grades  up  to  70c  per 
dozen. 

Live  poultry  have  been  ruling  at  high 
prices  all  season,  and  the  demand  has 
been  fully  equal  to  caring  for  the  sup- 
plies most  of  the  time.  At  Toronto 
broilers  are  quoted  at  27c  to  32c,  ac- 
cording to  weight;  fowls,  30c  to  33c;  old 
roosters,  23c;  ducks,  15c  to  18c  per 
pound;  and  old  turkeys  33c  per  pound, 
live  weight,  delivered  at  Toronto. 

The  Honey  Duel 

Every,  year  the  first  honey  arrivals 
of  the  new  crop  are  the  signal  for  a 


price  duel.  This  year  the  Beekeepers' 
Association  has  set  the  price  at  25c  per 
pound,  or  2c  below  the  price  set  last 
year,  while  the  dealers  are  trying  to 
buy  it  in  at  18c,  while  last  year  they 
were  trying  to  buy  at  22c.  The  Bee- 
keepers are  in  a  strong  position,  and 
only  the  surplus  of  the  flow,  or  the 
honey  of  "amateur"  producers  go  into 
the  regular  channels  of  trade,  since 
most  of  the  professional  beekeepers 
have  their  own  private  clientele  which 
absorbs  all  they  have  year  after  year. 

Potatoes   Look  High 

New  crop  potatoes  have  opened  the 
season  at  a  high  level,  and  Ontario 
stocks  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
market,  with  the  result  that  high-priced 
American  stuff  is  still  being  brought  in. 
At  Toronto  all  available  new  potatoes 
of  Ontario  production  are  being  taken 
up  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  bushel.  The  total 
potato  acreage  in  Canada  this  year  is 
6%  below  last  year,  and,  while  some 
of  the  fields  look  well  the  crop  so  far  has 
not  shown  itself  to  be  abundant. 

Tomatoes  are  being  freely  marketed, 
and  prices  have  been  gradually  coming 
down  until  they  are  now  at  a  lower  level 
than  last  year,  being  worth  65c  to  75c 
per  large  basket  at  Toronto,  the  top 
price  being  realized  by  most  of  the 
stuff.  Poor  stuff,  however,  sells  down 
as  low  as  50c  to  55c  per  basket. 


Cucumbers  are  selling  at  Toronto  at 
25c  to  30c  per  pound,  large  baskets; 
carrots,  40c;  beets,  30c;  and  garden 
turnips,  30c  per  large  basket. 

Early  apples  are  in  good  supply  at 
prices  ranging  50%  higher  than  a  year 
ago  on  the  Toronto  market.  Large  bas- 
kets of  the  standard  early  varieties 
bring  80c  to  90c,  with  poorer  quality  ap- 
ples at  30c  to  40c  per  basket.  The  ap- 
ple crop  will  be  a  fair  one,  and  good 
prices  are  expected  in  this  section  of  the 
market. 

The  adverse  season  has  reduced  the 
crop  of  spring  grains,  and  present  quo- 
tations are  surely  due  for  a  raise.  While 
oats  are  quoted  at  96c  to  97c  per  bushel 
at  Toronto,  near  Chatham  10,000  bush- 
els were  wanted  last  week  at  $1  per 
bushel  by  one  buyer.  It  would  appear 
to  be  sound  advice  that  oats  should  be 
held  for  a  time,  and  not  sacrificed  at 
present  prices.  The  crop  is  so  short 
that  there  should  be  a  good  demand,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  speculators 
should  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vance. 

Old  crop  hay  is  quoted  at  Toronto  at 
$25  to  $30;  loose,  with  old  clover  hay 
at  $22  to  $26,  and  new  at  $20  to  $22. 
While  the  new  crop  was  a  plentiful  one, 
the  lack  of  straw  and  possible  ensilage 
later  on,  should  make  hay  a  good  pro- 
position, too,  for  those  who  have  it  to 
sell. 


The  Shine  That  Lasts 

The  Whittemore  line  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, viz.,  that  of  a 
polish  and  leather 


Quick 
White: 

MAKES  DIRTY 
CANVAS  SHOES 

CIEANWHITE 


aUICKlVfASILY 
AfPUED. 

«LSO CLEANS 
AlHITICUSHAOl 

'""WHITE  CANVAS 


preservative. 

BOSTON  IAN 
CREAM 

is  the  ideal  cleaner 
(or  kid  and  call 
leather.  Put  up  in 
Brown,  Gray, 
White — in  (act,  all 
colors.    Try  our 

NOBBY  BROWN 
PASTE  POLISH 


forbr 


shoes  and 


PEERLESS  OXBLOOD  PASTE  for  red  shoes. 
QUICK  WHITE    Liquid  Canvas  Dressing. 
ALBO  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
GILT  EDGE  SELF  SHINING  Dressing. 


Your  shoes  will  hold  their  shine  a 
surprisingly  long    time  if  you  use 


W 


ittemore'S  Shoe  Polishes 


Ask.  your  dealer.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us* 

WHITTEMORE    BROS.    CORP. 

BOSTON,     MASS.,  U.S.  A. 


The  BRUNSWICK 

Method  of  Reproduction 


I  Uke  c4rnpli/ier 


How  We  Banished 
Metallic  Sounds 


BEFORE    The    Brunswick    Phonograph 
ever  came  to  market,  Brunswick  execu- 
tives were  insistent  upon  a  vital  better- 
ment: Reproduction. 

We  had  been  making  phonograph  cabi- 
nets for  others  for  years.  We  had  won  top 
place  during  the  past  74  years  in  the  wood- 
crafting  art.  To  stake  our  reputation  on  a 
Brunswick  Phonograph  was  a  momentous 
undertaking. 

And  so  tone  reproduction  was  studied 
for  months.  We  tried  every  known  method, 
the    ones    then    accepted    as    supreme. 

But  every  phonograph  we  ever 
heard  in  all  our  tests  had  good 
tones  and  bad  tones,  alternating 
in  annoying  frequence. 

Higher  Standards 

Our  task  was  to  do  away  with 
the  so-called  metallic  sounds. 
These,  we  found,  came  from  me- 
tallic construction.  Tone  waves 
must  vibrate  to  attain  their  vol- 
ume. And  so,  as  a  superlative 
feature  of  The  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction,  we  evolved  the 
scientific  Brunswick  Amplifier 
under  oar  own  patents.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  moulded  wood. 


This  achievement,  all  acknowledge,  is  one 
of  the  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  phono- 
graphic art.  It  brings  out  tones  hitherto  lost. 
It  banishes  the  raucous. 

Another  amazing  advancement  is  the 
Ultona,  our  own  all-record  player  — in-built, 
not  an  attachment.  This  reproducer,  at  a 
turn  of  the  hand,  presents  to  each  make  of 
record  the  proper  needle  and  diaphragm. 
Each  record  is  played  at  its  best. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  The  House 
of  Brunswick  since  its  establishment  in  1845. 


Hear — Then  Judge 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
your  family,  as  you  decide  upon 
which  phonograph,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  The  Brunswick.  In 
your  own  town  there  is  a  Bruns- 
wick Dealer  who  will  be  glad  to 
play  this  super-phonograph  for 
you. 

r 
Prices  $77.00  to  $2,750.00. 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  ', 
SALES  COMPANY 

819  YoneeSt.  Toronto,  Ont.  ' 
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handed  down  to  us  since  the  days  of 
Washington  and  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  violence  and  revolution.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  this  radical 
element.  Whatever  force  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  must 
be  used  to  protect  our  institutions  and 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens from  violence. 

"The  best  of  the  radical  element  is 
comprised  of  men  who  feel  that  there 
are  many  existing'  wrongs  in  our  coun- 
try and  who  brood  over  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  these  wrongs  and  who  want 
to  see  them  remedied.  This  appears  to 
be  a  growing  class.  These  are  the  men 
to  whom  we  should  give  consideration 
and  attention. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general 
belief  among  even  the  most  moderate 
radicals,  with  which  I  personally 
agree,  that  there  is  not  a  decent  division 
of  the  dollar ;  that  labor  is  not  getting 
a  fair  division  of  the  profits  earned  by 
the  combination  of  capital  and  labor. 
If  there  is  not  a  decent  division  of  the 
dollar  the  condition  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  breeding  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  in  a  land  whose  re- 
sources and  wealth  and  Government 
have  in  them  the  greatest  possibilities 
of  any  nation. 

"Some  of  the  laboring  men  tell  me 
that  they  now  realize  the  fallacy  of  the 
ordinary  wage-increasing!  programme, 
which  is  almost  immediately  met  by  an 
increased  cost  of  living,  which  in  many 
cases  more  than  offsets  the  increased 
wages. 

"The  large  bodies  of  radicals,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  no 
objection  to  the  rich  man  having  a 
great  deal  out  of  life.  They  do  not 
object  to  his  having  a  fine  estate  or 
a  yacht  or  his  motor  cars.  But  they 
think  that  some  course  should  and  can 
be  found  so  that  the  rich  man  can  get 
all   of   the   necessary   pleasures   out   of 


life  and  a  great  many  of  the  luxuries 
and  still  leave  a  much  fairer  share  for 
the  poor  man. 

"The  radical  who  does  not  want  to 
play  fair  and  the  capitalist  who  does 
not  want  to  play  fair  must  both  feel 
the  hand  of  the  law." 

The   Strike   Situation 

'"pHE  Minister  of  Labor  says  we  have 
A  lost  so  far  $100,000,000  because  of 
strikes.  The.  ultimate  losses  to  Canada 
will  far  exceed  that  huge  sum.  He 
could  have  added  that  thousands 
among  whom  this  money  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed may  be  living  on  borrowed 
money  or  charity  this  winter,  that  some 
of  the  strikes  were  prepared  with  Ger- 
man money  by  German  agents,  directed 
from  New  York,  that  one  of  the  most 
promising  labor  leaders  in  Canada  re- 
ceives his  instructions  from  and  re- 
ports regularly  to  this  headquarters 
which  is  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Un- 
ion Square,  that  part  of  these  instruc- 
tions were  to  start  trouble,  but  avoid 
settlements,  to  keep  the  workers  dis- 
contented and  unemployed,  to  make  de- 
mands impossible  to  meet;  that  monies 
for  the  Winnipeg  strike  were  carried 
there  regularly  by  German  agents  sent 
from  New  York.  The  actual  U.  S.  bills 
were  captured.  It  is  known  that  one 
agent,  a  clever,  well-educated  woman, 
received  $350,000  from  two  other  wo- 
men whose  German  connections  are  be- 
yond doubt.  The  names  of  all  three  are 
well  known. 

Senator  Robertson  is  and  has  been 
for  many  years  an  aggressive  leader  in 
the  Telegraphers'  Union.  He  is  big 
mentally  as  well  as  physically  and,  mix- 
ing much  with  all  classes,  has  increased 
his  general  knowledge  of  men  and  af- 
fairs. He  is  no  demagogue,  but  rather 
cautious.  When  he  says  the  workers  of 
Canada  lost  a  hundred  million  through 
unwise    strikes      inspired  -by      German 


agent  he  compels  serious  thought.  He 
does  not  blame  the  workmen.  The  best 
of  us  are  constantly  misled  by  plausible 
demagogues.  He  wants  them  now  to 
understand.  He  knows  that  labor  is 
being  used  by  a  lot  of  "intellectuals" 
who  are  not  union  men  at  all.  They  are 
making  labor  the  "goat."  When  they 
do  understand  they  will  want  some  ex- 
planation from  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Some  are  beginning  to  talk  that  way 
now.  It  is  getting  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  names  and  history  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  gold- 
bricking  the  unions.  The  Ministry  was 
warned  nearly  a  year  ago.  About 
thirty  names  were  listed.  Among  them 
were  Ivens  and  others  who  have  since 
come  into  the  open  as  trouble  starters. 
If  Orders-in-Council  had  not  been  can- 
celled on  the  personal  representations 
of  Nuorteva,  if  these  men  had  been  ar- 
rested, or  if  the  men  found  guilty  had 
not  been  promptly  released  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice,  the  workers  and  the 
people  of  Canada  would  probably  have 
had  $100,000,000  more  money  on  hand 
to  carry  them  through  this  winter. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  arrests  and 
counter  propaganda  would  probably 
have  stopped  the  trouble?  Experi- 
ence. In  some  places  in  Canada  and 
the  U.  S.  they  have  had  little  trouble. 
The  chief  weapon  has  been  counter 
propaganda  which  brought  out  the  true 
facts,  and  exposed  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  German  agents.  In  Winni- 
peg the  strikes  stopped  when  the  pro- 
moters were  arrested.  In  Toronto  the 
strike  arranged  for  May  1  went  flat  be- 
cause the  day  before  the  German  who 
was  directing  it  and  his  two  chief  ac- 
complices were  arrested.  His  numer- 
ous agents  and  the  dupes  assembled  for 
action,  but  with  leadership  gone,  they 
dispersed  quietly.  A  few  weeks  later 
a  big  general  strike  was  planned.  Em- 
ployers and  the  Government,  anxious  to 
get  back  quickly  to  normal  production, 
met  every  reasonable  demand,  giving 
the  workers  more  than  they  expected, 
but  a  settlement  was  the  last  thing  the 
promoters  wanted,  and  every  proposal 


was  side-stepped.  This  time  they  gath- 
ered in  thirteen  of  Trotzky's  agents 
and  a  lot  of  correspondence  as  they  were 
sitting  in  secret  conclave  arranging  de- 
tails for  the  coming  strike.  There  were 
no  Canadians  among  them.  A  number 
were  aliens.  A  panic  spread  among 
their  agents,  and  again  the  leaderless, 
misled  thousands  on  strike  or  awaiting 
the  order  quickly  melted  away,  back 
to  work  or  to  seek  the  quickest  and  best 
compromise  employers  would  make.  The 
more  prominent  of  the  thirteen  were 
given  penitentiary  sentences  and  others 
lesser  terms,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  has  not  promptly 
pardoned  them.  There  are  German 
agents  or  dupes  or  concerts  in  nearly  all 
unions  and  the  propaganda  is  being 
vigorously  pushed.  They  have  not  yet 
uncovered  the  men  higher  up  in  Can- 
ada. After  all  we  must  recognize  that 
it  will  pay  Germany  to  spend  millions 
to  weaken  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  seriously  limiting  the  quan- 
tity and  increasing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. They  are  extraordinarily  cocky. 
They  expect  to  have  their  old  markets 
back  in  three  years  and  to  be  stronger 
than  ever  in  ten,  in  both  commercial 
and  military  sense.  They  are  now  try- 
ing to  create  discord  between  Britain 
and  U.S.  They  are  forming  a  new  alli- 
ance with  Russia  which  means  even- 
tual control  of  that  country.  They  are 
working  on  Japan.  Their  friends  have 
already  a  big  say  in  Palestine.  In  ten 
years  they  will  wipe  out  Poland.  "God 
help  Poland  then,"  is  the  way  one  of 
their  agents  put  it. 

THE  authorities  are  discussing  an 
interesting  phenomenon,  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  capture  of  April 
30.  This  man  who  had  planned  the 
May  1  outbreak  had  a  marvellous  power 
over  his  audiences.  His  plausible 
theories  for  the  seizure  of  all  property 
and  the  nationalizing  of  women  brought 
him  scores  of  converts,  who  became  his 
secret  agents  to  work  upon  unsuspect- 
ing men  in  the  various  unions.  When 
brought  to   police  headquarters  it  was 


Farm  Laborers 
Wanted 


"Going  Trip  West"  $12  to  WINNIPEG. 

1 ..  cent  per  mile  Winnipeg  to  destination. 


FOR 


HARVESTING 

In  Western  Canada 


"Going  Trip  East"  $18  from  WINNIPEG. 

lucent  per  mile  starting  point  to  Winnipeg 


GOING  DATES 


August  19 


TERRITORY 

From  stations  in  Ontario,  Smith's  Falls  to  and  including  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario 

Shore  Line  and  Havelock-Peterboro'  Line. 
From  stations  Kingston  to  Renfrew  Junction,  inclusive. 
From  stations  on  Toronto-Sudbury  direct  line. 
From  stations  Bethany  Junction  to  Port  McNicoll  and  Burketon  to  Bobcaygeon, 

inclusive. 


August  21 


From  stations  South  and  West  of  Toronto  to  and  including  Hamilton  and  Windsor, 

Ont. 
From  stations  on  Owen  Sound,  Walkerton,  Teeswater,  Wingham,  Elora,  Listowel, 

Goderich,  St.  Mary's,  Port  Burwell  and  St.  Thomas  branches. 
From  stations  Toronto  and  North  to  Bolton,  inclusive. 


SPECIAL  THROUGH  TRAINS  FROM  TORONTO 


Full  particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
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found  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease 
that  leads  to  insanity.  Further  investi- 
gation showed  that  a  number  of  men  of 
this  demagogue  type  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Because  of  this  he  was  or- 
dered deported  and  he  went  direct  to 
the  Soviet  Bureau  in  New  York.  J. 
Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  who  has  just  read 
an  interesting  paper  before  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society  on  the  craze  for  a 
form  of  municipal  trading  that  swept 
the  province  and  bankrupted  many 
places,  points  out  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  demagogues  of  1840  and 
1850;  and  he  tells  of  a  man  of  this  type 
who  ran  for  mayor  of  Toronto.  Medical 
experts  said  he  was  insane  but  he  was 
elected  by  a  big  majority  and  by  fool- 
ish schemes  added  enormously  to  the 
city  debt.  But  within  the  time  specified 
by  medical  men  who  observed  him,  he 
was  taken  to  an  insane  asylum  and 
died.  An  M.P.  and  medical  officers 
have  been  making  investigations  which 
may  lead  to  examination  of  all  these 
agitators  who  are  urging  Canada  to 
join  the  Soviet  System  fastened  on  Rus- 
sia by  the  German  Agents.  The  British 
Government  white  paper  recently  is- 
sued on  Russia  is  considered  by  the 
authorities  as  rather  suggestive.  It 
shows  that  day  after  day  in  the  Petro- 
grad  newspaper  issued  under  Trotzky's 
direction  about  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
vertisements are  cures  for  this  insan- 
ity-provoking disease. 

Maligning    the    Church 

A  COMMON  explanation  of  thje 
neglect  of  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  Minister  is  a  Roman  Catholic — 
the  only  representative  of  that  church 
in  the  Cabinet.  A  friend  brought  a 
stranger  from  over  the  border  who 
spent  part  of  one  afternoon  attempting 
to  prove  to  me  that  this  church  was 
back  of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  Also 
he  saw  others  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto 
impressing  the  same  thought.  I  did 
not  believe  it  but  started  an  investiga- 
tion on  my  own  account.  I  found  un- 
mistakable evidences  to  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  Bolshevist 
propaganda  to-day  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  has  been  the  big  factor 
in  the  New  York  State  situation  and  in 
keeping  Canada  safe  so  far.  Instead, 
the  trouble  in  the  Department  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  entire  misunderstanding 
of  the  propaganda,  and  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  and  his  sub- 
ordinate, to  trust  the  statement  of  the 
German   emissaries,   cleverly  disguised. 

What  of  Future  Condition? 

WHAT  is  the  present  situation  in  Can- 
ada? All  this  year  there  has  been 
plenty  of  work  for  all  at  high  and  in- 
creasing wages.  This  was  generally 
expected  and  employers  made  their 
preparations  for  it.  While  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  whether  history 
would  repeat  itself,  conditions  have 
run  true  to  after  war  .  experience,. 
Therefore  we  should  have  perhaps 
another  year  or  two  of  boom  times 
with  high  wages  and  money  plenti- 
ful if  we  produce,  although  unskilled 
labor  is  running  short.  When  the  boom 
subsides,  look  out.  No  one  knows  what 
will  happen.  Canada  should  come 
through  better  than  any  other  country. 
We  have  the  resources  and  a  strong 
people  to  handle  them,  but  we  need  to 
prepare  for  bad  times,  lower  wages 
and  much  unemployment,  that  are  sure 
to  come,  by  earning  and  saving  now  and 
finding  the  big  leaders  who  will  carry 
us  over  this  trying  period. 

What  have  we  done  so  far?  Here  is 
a  typical  experience.  It  is  that  of  a 
large  machinery  concern.  The  Presi- 
dent was  one  of  the  group  of  Americans 
who  had  established  big  plants  in  Can- 
ada and  who  proved  most  helpful  to  us 
in  supplying  high  grade  munitions  in 
large  quantities.  Speaking  to  one  of 
our  editors  the  other'  day,  he  said  that 
when  the  war  ended  they  ordered  over 
$200,000  worth  of  machinery  for  the 
production  of  labor-saving  ,farm  im- 
plements, heretofore  largely  imported. 
-Just  as  they  were  about  to  start  produc- 
tion to  fill  large  order  that  had  been 
^booked  in  advance  from  Canadian  far- 
mers, about  five  hundred  of  their  men 


went  on  strike.  All  efforts  to  concili- 
ate with  them  or  to  co-operate  with 
them,  to  meet  them  on  any  reasonable' 
terms,  were  offensively  cast  aside.  The 
season  is  now  practically  over  and  this 
concern  will  not  require  their  machin- 
ery until  early  next  spring.  The  man- 
agement is  now  debating  whether  their 
best  policy  will  not  be  to  close  the 
works  until  the  spring  of  1920.  Any  in- 
vestigation among  these  men  on  strike 
showed  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
they  had  been  satisfied  with  conditions 
and  wages.  They  had  been  earning  big 
money  for  a  long  time,  far  more  money 
than  the  majority  of  Trade  Unionists 
"had  been  getting.  They  frankly  admit- 
ted this.  They  would  have  been  per- 
fectly content  to  go  on.  They  did  not 
want  to  press  their  demands  and  certain- 
ly did  not  anticipate  going  out  on  strike 
or  being  out  as  long  as  they  have.  They 
are  now  spending  their  savings  and 
worrying  about  the  future,  about  the 
money  to  buy  food  and  coal  this  winter. 
They  would  like  to  go  back  but  the  lead- 
ers will  not  let  them  and  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  them, 
for  which  they  cannot  be  blamed.  This 
case  is  typical  of  scores  of  others  every- 
where in  Canada.  Thousands  of  good 
men  are  on  strike  against  their  better 
judgment  and  wishes.  You  can  verify 
this  by  having  a  confidential  chat  with 
almost  any  of  them  anywhere  in  Can- 
ada. Who  got  them  out?  What  is  keep- 
ing them  out?  Labor  leaders,  who 
know,  say  it  is  not  their  nominal  leaders 
and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
an  expert  investigation  among  German 
propagandists  will  show  who. 

The  Remedy?    Counter  Propaganda 

Is  the  situation  serious?  Let  me 
quote  what  one  man  who  has  got  on  the 
inside  and  knows,  says — and  he  is  not 
an  employer,  but  depends  upon  his  daily 
earnings — "If  I  could  be  sure  that  on 
my  death,  half  of  my  savings  would  go 
to  my  wife  and  children,  I  would  give 
up  the  other  half  to-day." 

It  is  worse  in  Canada  than  in  the 
States.  Despite  tremendous  efforts  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  got  control  of  any 
important  U.S.  labor  organizations,  but 
they  have  captured  Vancouver,  Winni- 
peg, Toronto  and  other  central  bodies; 
and  more  are  on  the  way. 

The  remedy  is  for  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  at  once  detail 
some  capable  trusted  agent— Sir  Percy 
Sherwood,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  come 
back  temporarily — to  investigate.  His 
report  will  more  than  confirm  what  is 
published  here  and  what  other  depart- 
ments can  tell  him.  His  course  will 
then  be  clear.  I  am  sure  he  will  grant 
no  more  pardons  and  he  will  spare  no 
cost  on  a  thorough  country-wide  investi- 
gation in  conjunction  with  the  Militia 
and  Navy  officials  and  submit  the  evi- 
dence to  a  Commissioner  at  Ottawa,  that 
the  country  may  know  the  real  facts. 
This  to  be  followed  by  the  punishment 
to  the  limit  of  all  the  guilty.  At  the 
same  time  a  capable  director  of  propa- 
ganda should  be  called  in — a  man  with 
experience  like  Major-General  A.  D. 
Macrae  or  Brigadier-General  C.  H. 
Mitchell — to  conduct  a  counter  propa- 
ganda that  the  sturdy  English  and  the 
Scotch  emigrants  here  may  no  longer 
be  led  astray.  Have  you  noticed  how 
few  Irish-Catholic  or  Orange  are  giv- 
ing trouble?  We  don't  want  to  deport 
anyone  who  can  be  induced  to  become 
a  good  Canadian.  We  need  them,  and 
honest  propaganda  will  bring  nearly  all 
of  them  back  to  sound  understanding — 
even  the  average  alien.  Mr.  Varley,  re- 
turned soldier  and  labor  organizer,  has 
been  bringing  this  phase  very  success- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  Unionists. 
They  should  recognize  that  the  war  that 
is  on  now  is  not  between  the  Teutons 
and  the  Allies — not  a  racial  war — -but 
between  the  persons  who  live  in  Canada, 
Teutons  as  well  as  Saxons,  and  the  per- 
sons who  reside  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
war  for  trade,  for  money,  and  it  is  the 
hired  agents  of  the  latter  who  are  creat- 
ing our  trouble.  When  our  people  un- 
derstand this  there  will  be  fewer  labor 
troubles.  There  will  be  a  getting  to- 
gether of  our  employers  and  employees. 


"Making    two    blades    grow    where    only    one 
grew    before." 


Grow  More 
Fall  Wheat 


The  big  thing  is  to  pro- 
perly seed  with  fertilizer 
which  gives  strong,  vigorous 
rootlets  —  avoiding  winter 
killing  —  inducing  early 
spring  growth. 


Fertilizing  adds  not  one   cent  to   your  labor  costs — but 
it  can  double  your  profits. 

That's  no  fairy  tale.  Agricultural  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  over  35  years 
prove  an  increased  crop  of  12  1-3  bushels  per  acre  with  proper  fertilizing.  That 
means  you  would  bank  a  good  $2&  per  acre  extra  hard  cash — and  fertilizer  prices 
have  been  cut  down  one-third  since  the  war.  Gunns'  "Shur-Gain"  supplies  exactly 
the  balanced  food  that  Ontario  Pall  Wheat  neeeds.  It's  making  money  for  others. 
Why  not  for  you?  See  your  dealer  now.  Avoid  shipping  delays  and  get  early- 
buying    discounts.      Seeding    time    won't    wait.      Act   to-day. 


GUNNS  LIMITED 

WEST  TORONTO 


Shur-Gain 


fertilizers 


FARMERS!  ATTENTION! 


Here's  an  opportunity  for 
every  farmer  who  wants  to  get 
a  gasoline  engine  to  not  only 
save  money  on  his  purchase, 
but  to  make  money  afterwards. 
We  want  to  get  FARMER 
AGENTS  in  every  locality  in 
Canada  for  our  famous  and 
reliable  Ever-Ready  Gasoline 
Engine.  This  engine  is  built 
in  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
plant  in  America.  The  materials 
and    workmanship    cannot    be 


excelled.  There  are  many  im- 
provements in  the  Ever-Ready 
not  found  in  any  other  engine. 
It  is  modern,  up-to-date,  abso- 
lutely reliable  and  fully  guar- 
anteed npt  for  one  or  two 
years,  but  for  the  life  of  the 
engine.  We  also  arrange  to 
give  you  a  thirty  days'  trial, 
and  if  the  engine  is  not  every- 
thing we  claim  for  it,  you  can 
return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Ever-Ready 

Gasoline  Engine 

has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  by  thousands  of  Farmers  to 
be  one  of  the  best  engines  on  the  market  to-day.  Our  tremendous 
production  enables  us  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  Here's  what  we  want 
you  to  do.  Act  as  our  agent  in  your  locality.  Get  one  of  our 
engines,  any  H.P.  you  want,  demonstrate  it  to  your  friends,  and  we 
will  pay  you  a  commission  on  every  engine  you  sell.  We  allow 
our  agents  20%  discount  from  regular  prices  on  demonstrating 
engines,  which  you  buy  for  your  own  use.  We  would  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  attractive  proposition.  Many  Canadian  Farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below.  It  places  you 
under    no    obligation    whatsoever.      Write    us    to-day. 


The    Ever-Ready    Engine    Co., 

374  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal,  Que. 

Please   let   me   have   full   particulars   about  the   Ever-Ready   Engine    ami   your 
Farmer's    Agent    proposition. 


Name    . . 
Address 
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"WATERLOO  BOY" 

GREATEST  POWER  FROM  CHEAPEST  FUEL 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 


100%    Kerosene    Efficiency 

The  "WATERLOO  BOY"  is  an  original  kerosene  engine  designed  and 

perfected  on  kerosene  principles,  and  is  not  a  gasoline  engine  adapted  to 

kerosene  efficiency. 

The    "Waterloo    Boy"    THROTTLE-GOVERNOR    Kerosene    Engine    is 

simply,   and   carefully   proportioned,   and   accurately   built    on   the   four 

stroke  cycle  principle — A  power  impulse  at  each  second  revolution   of 

the  flywheel. 

They    are   equipped   with    OSCILLATING   MAGNETO,    and    require   no 

battery. 

The  magneto  is  inbuilt — not  an  attachment. 

The  GOVERNOR  is  of  high  speed,  centrifugal  type,  positive  gear  driven, 

with  machine-cut  gear. 

PATENTED  KEROSENE  BURNING  MANIFOLD,  insures  fuel  economy 

and  low  cost  of  operation. 

The  "Waterloo  Boy"  is  the  Gold  Medal  winner  at  numerous  com- 
petitive International  Expositions.  Over  25,000  manufactured  and 
sold  in  a-  single  year.  Twenty-three  years  the  recognized  leader  in 
reliable,  economical  power.       Built  in  sizes  from   2  to  25  H.P. 

A  "WATERLOO  BOY"  IS  A  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM 

See  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer  at  once,  or  write  direct 
for  illustrated  literature. 

[Don't^fail  to±Call  and  See  our  Exhibit  while  at  the  Exhibition 

JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LTD.  WELLAND,   ONTARIO 


GET  QUALITY 


WiriTiViT- 


HVBM.ANDX  AN  ADA. 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  30TH 


tifel's  Indigo  Clotl 

'  Standard  for  over  75 jear s )  ] 


These  OVERALLS  will  stand  the  roughest 
kind  of  wear  and  won't  fade  in  washing. 
They're  made  of 

Stifel's  Indigo  Cloth,  for  men,  and 
Miss  Stifel  Indigo  Cloth,  for  women. 
Remember,  it's  the  CLOTH  In  your  overalls  that  gives  the  wear. 


Ask  for  overalls  made  of 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BOOT 
back  of  the  cloth  to  be 
the  genuine. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


Stifel's  Indigo  and 
trademark  on  the 
sure  you  are  getting 

REGISTERED 

We  are  makers  of  cloth  only. 


J.  L.  STIFEL  &  SONS 

Indigo  Dyers  &  Printers 


260  Church  St..  New  Yorif 


STEVENS'  BLOOD,  BONE  AND  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 

Analysis:— 2  Ammonia,     6  Phoc.  2  Acid,  Potash,  30  Lime 
Write  for  price  delivered  t*  your  station 

GEORGE  STEVENS  364  Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ontario 


POULTRY 


The   Hen   House   and   the   Egg  Yield 

By  J.  ERNEST  PLACE 


Colony    house  used  for  brooding;. 


THREE  men  were  "talking  chickens" 
in  the  village  store.  Each  had  his 
pet  idea  about  "making  'em  lay."  One 
believed  in  feeding  hot  corn  on  cold 
mornings.  Another  insisted  that  rt  was 
"all  in  the  breed,"  while  the  third  man 
attached  abiding  faith  to  green  cut 
bone — ''just  sufficient — not  too  much." 

A  man  who  heard  the  conversation 
suggested  that  the  housing  conditions 
might  have  something  to  do  with  results. 
This  led  to  the  idea  of  making  some 
comparisons  of  results  under  varying 
housing  conditions. 

It  seems  that  many  poultry  enthusi- 
asts look  for  the  cause  of  a  thing  in  one 
single  controlling  factor  rather  than 
in  a  combination  of  causes.  The  pro- 
duction of  eggs  results  from  the  pres- 
ence of  several  desirable  conditions, 
which  for  convenience  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  namely:  Heredity 
and  Environment.  In  the  first  class  there 
are  such  qualities  as  constitutional 
vigor  and  the  tendency  to  high  pro- 
ductiveness. In  the  second  class  are 
conditions  which  are  much  dependent 
upon  climate,  such  as  food,  housing, 
sanitation,  etc.  It  is  with  the  question 
of  housing  that  this  discussion  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding  the 
type  of  house  most  suitable  for  a  given 
locality;  much  depending  upon  climate 
and  even  the  arrangement  and  location 
of  surrounding  buildings,  also  the  ques- 
tion of  investment  must  be  seriously 
considered-  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  some  very  good 
results  have  been  secured  in  houses  of 
simple  design  and  inexpensive  construc- 
tion, while  on  the  other  hand,  some  very 
elaborate  and  costly  buildings  have 
given  discouraging  results.  In  illus- 
tration above  is  shown  a  colony  house 
used  for  raising  young  stock  in  free 
range.  The  illustration  at  the  left,  be- 
low, shows  a  "string"  of  these  houses 
lined  up  and  "connected"  something  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  vestibules  on  Pullman 
coaches;  each  colony  house  having  a 
door  and  removable  panel  of  equal  size 
at  opposite  ends.  The  house  in  the 
middle  is  used  as  a  roosting  room.  In 
using  houses  of  this  kind  for  winter 
laying  quarters,  they   should  be   bank- 


ed up  all  around  the  bottom  so  as  to 
keep  the  floor  as  warm  as  possible,  also 
a  deep  litter  containing  chaff  and  soil  is 
needed  to  prevent  cold  from  coming 
through.  These  houses  are  usually  not 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  direct  ventila- 
tion by  open  or  muslin  fronts,  pure  air 
being  admitted  by  indirect  ventilators. 
If  buildings  are  of  light  construction  it 
is  necessary  to  use  one  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  string  for  roosting  quar- 
ters, giving  special  attention  to  pro- 
tection against  cold  nights. 

A  lean-to  of  low  build  with  roof  slop- 
ing to  .south  is  shown  in  the  third  illus- 
tration. It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is 
a  much  larger  surface  exposed  to  south 
than  to  north.  This  allows  the  build- 
ing te  warm  considerably  during  sunny 
days  in  winter.  The  average  lean-to  is 
arranged  the  opposite  way  about,  hav- 
ing largest  surface  exposed  to  the 
north,  causing  the  house  to  be  much 
colder  in  winter  but  not  so  hot  in  sum- 
mer. The  house  of  the  lean-to-  type,  il- 
lustrated, is  well  located  with  north  wall 
toward  another  building  which  acts  as 
a  wind-break.  It  has  removable  mus- 
lin screens  in  front,  and  the  roost  is 
curtained  in  w  inter.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  extra  ventilation  in  summer 
owing  to  the  roof  being  very  low. 

A  type  of  house  designed  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  as  a  result 
of  the  painstaking  investigations  of 
Prof.  W.  R.  Graham,  and  known  as  the 
"Ontario"  house,  is  giving  excellent  re- 
sults, both  in  Ontario  and  many  of  the 
cold  sections  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  house  20  ft.  x  20  ft.,  having  a  low 
south  wall  of  about  2  feet,  with  a  long 
south  slope  of  roof  to  ridge  of  6  feet 
and  a  short  slope  to  north  with  a  four 
foot  north  wall.  The  value  of  this 
house  in  cold  climates  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  animal  heat,  while  allowing  suf- 
ficient head  room  for  the  attendant  and 
for  proper  change  of  air. 

The  thickness  of  walls  of  poultry 
houses  seems  to  have  something  to  do 
with  determining  the  type.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  idea  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Jackson  estate  along  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, under  the  successful  management 
of  Mr.  Burback.  Here  the  houses  are  of 
stout  construction;   walls  consisting  of 


Colony    house   "coupled   up"   for   winter   quarters. 


Lean-to    house    with    roof   sloping    south. 
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weather  boards,  paper,  a  two  or  three- 
inch  air  space,  and  an  inside  finish  of 
lath  and  plaster.  It  seems  that 
houses  of  this  kind  keep  out  cold  more 
readily  than  those  of  single  board  con- 
struction and  they  can  be  built  much 
higher,  allowing  for  a  more  gradual 
change  of  air  by  indirect  ventilation. 
Mr.  Burback's  success  in  getting  eggs 
in  winter  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention amongst  local  poultry  men.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  his-egg  record 
for  inspection.  It  was  seen  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  birds  kept  was  five  hun- 
dred; 200  of  which  being  pullets,  Mr. 
Burback  pointed  out  that  although  the 
old  hens,  numbering  300,  had  not  re- 
sumed production  beyond  ten  per  cent, 
yield,  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year  was  4,159.  This  would  mean 
that  200  pullets  laid  3,744  eggs,  or  more 
than  18  eggs  each  during  the  28  days. 
Mr.  Burback  believes  in  stoutly-built 
houses,  allowing  sufficient  ventilation 
to  prevent  colds.  He  considers  that 
the  additional  cost  of  building  is  offset 
by  an  increased  egg  yield.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  while  part  of  Mr.  Bur- 
back's  success  is  due  to  housing  condi- 
tions, a  good  deal  is  due  to  stock,  and 
perhaps  still  more  to  the  chicken  man, 
for  Mr.  Burback  is  a  skillful  feeder  and 
leaves  nothing  undone  that  might  prove 
beneficial  to  his  birds. 

The  question  of  using  concrete  for 
building  poultry  houses  is  discussed 
every  little  while.  Up  to  the  present 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  proved  en- 
couraging— in  this  latitude  at  least. 
The  material  does  not  respond  readily 
to  changes  in  outside  temperature,  and 
while  being  somewhat  cooler  in  sum- 
mer than  wood,  having  once  become 
cold  in  winter  they  remain  cold  for 
several  months,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  acting  as  a  condensing  surface 
whenever  there  is  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  One  advantage  in  favor 
of  concrete  is  its  low  upkeep  cost,  and 
another  is  that  it  is  fairly  sanitary. 
However,  its  fir;st  cost  and  its  greater 
tendency  to  conduct  cold  will  keep  the 
average  chicken  man  away  from  its  use 
for  some  time  to  come.  Other  things 
being  equal,  comparison  of  egg  records 
for  several  years  suggest  the  superior- 
ity of  wood. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  one 
place  where  many  people*  mistake  cal- 
culations on  the  value  of  a  house  for 
winter  egg  production.  If  there  are 
fifty  pullets  and  fifty  old  hens  in  the 
same  flock,  the  winter  egg  yield  in  a 
particular  building  might  seem  low, 
but  if  it  was  considered  that  few  of  the 
older  birds  had  resumed  production,  it 
would  probably  seem  that  the  pullets 
were  hard  at  work. 


WOLVES  OF  HAVEN  HOLLOW 

Continued  from  Page   13 

from  the  train  window  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  peaceful  spot 
to  retire  to.  They  were  very  popular 
in  the  Hollow;  their  home  was  the 
place  of  many  a  community  gathering, 
and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell 
until  one  day  Poppy  Andrews  came 
home  for  a  visit. 

Poppy  had  left  the  Hollow  ten  years 
ago  to  study  music  in  the  city  and 
to  make  her  own  way  teaching  it.  Peo- 
ple said  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  ' 
a  girl  so  venturesome  go  to  the  city 
alone,  but  Poppy  had  a  level  head  and 
a  good  heart  and  her  family  had  no 
fear  for  her.  A  few  years  later  she 
married  a  man  who  sano:  like  a  night- 
ingale, but  who  kept  his  marriage  vo\ 
like  the  most  common  kind  of  polyga- 
mous insect,  and  Poppy  got  a  divorce. 

A  divorced  woman!  It  was  the  first 
public  disgrace  that  had  ever  come 
close  home  to  the  Hollow  and  Poppy 
had  been  ostracized  ever  since.  The 
new  family  took  her  in  as  they  did 
everyone  else,  only  they  seemed  to 
have  a  special  fondness  for  her,  whic' 
really  alarmed  the  neighbors,  especially 
the  woman  who  always  shouldered  the 
responsibility  of  going  to  people  with 
the  pretext,  "I  thought  you  ought  to 
know." 


"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  the  woman  in- 
terrupted before  she  said  fairly  begun 
her  story.  "It  was  the  only  right  thing 
for  her  to  do,  don't  you  think  ? — If  it 
were  your  daughter  now,  what  would 
you  want  her  to  do?" 

"But  it  wasn't  my  daughter." 
"Nor  mine,  because  unfortunately  I 
never  had  a  daughter,  and  we  never 
know  what  we'd  do  in  any  experience 
until  we  find  ourselves  actually  in  a 
corner  with  that  same  experience  of- 
fering us  just  one  of  two  ways  out. 
But  I  believe  I  understand  something 
of  what  Poppy  meant  when  she  said: 
'You  know,  it  isn't  facts  as  they  are 
that  trouble  me.  I  thought  it  all  out 
before  and  I  know  it  was  right.  And 
I  can  stand  the  eyes  of  the  Hollow 
staring  at  me  like  a  pack  of  raver 
wolves.  They  have  a  right  to  look,  and 
I  can  look  back  because  I've  nothing  to 
hide.  But  you  remember  the  picture 
of  the  Russian  slave  with  the  pack 
closing  in  on  him?  It  wasn't  their 
smouldering  yellow  eyes,  but  their 
bright  red  tongues  that  were  the  crud- 
est.' .  .  Strange  that  such  a  thing 
should  get  into  the  child's  head,  isn't 
it?" 


THE  PROPER  RETORT 

"So  you  want  my  daughter,  eh?" 
"I  do,  sir." 

"Have  you  any  money?" 
"A    little.      How  high   do   you    quote 
her?" — Brooklyn   Citizen. 


Granulated    Eyelids, 

Eye*  inflamed  by  exposure 
to  Sim,  Dust  and  Wind 
quicldy  relieved  by  Marine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggitt's  6bc  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free 
Write   Marine   Eye    Remedy  Company,  Grkago 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE  FAMOUS 

HO  AG  OIL  ENGINE 

At  Exhibitions— Toronto  and  London 

It  uses  only  cheap  oil  — no  gasoline  at  all — and  has 
no  spark  plugs,  batteries  or  carburetor  to  get  out  of 
order.     The   moet  up-to-date  engine   for   the  farm. 
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Mode! 

12-20 
with  No.  19 

Bottom 

1  a  Power    J 

Lift  Plow/ 
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The  exceptionally  high  lift  raises 

the  No.  19  Plow  from  8  to  12 

inches  oat  of  ground. 


No  levers  to  operate 
— your  hands  guide  trac- 
tor, your  foot  controls  plow. 


IN  the  Heider  friction  drive  the  power  is  taken  directly 
from  the  motor  flywheel  by  two  big  metal  discs — 
forward  and    reverse.      No  transmission  gears — no 
gear  stripping.  Resistless  pull  without  jerking  or  vibration. 
Seven  speeds  forward  and  reverse  with  one  motor  speed, 
and  one  lever  for  traction  or  belt  work. 

Eleven  Years   For  11  years  Heider  tractors  have  done  every  kind 

Actual  Field    of  traction  and  belt  work  on  America's  leading:  farms.  Suc- 

ijr       l,  cess  built  on  eleven  years' performance.  You  do  not  have  to 

take  a"demonstration"of  one  or  two  days  as  your  guaranty. 

15  to  20%    Clutch,  transmission  gears  and   bevel   gears  all 
Less  Parts    done  away  with.  More  power  goes  into  pull — steady,  flex- 
ible power,  as  much  or'little  as  you  need.    Saves  repair 
expense— so  easy  to  run  that  boys  and  girls  operate  Heiders. 

Two  Sizes —  Write  for  Catalog  of  Hei- 

12-20  and  9-16  der  Tractor  and  Rock  Island 
Tractor  Tools;  the  famous 
Rock  Island  Tractor  Plows,  2,  3  or  4  CTX  bot- 
toms, snd  the  Rock  Island  No.  38  one-man 
Tractor  Disc. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Waterloo,  Portage  La  Prairie.  Saskatoon, 
Regina.  Calgary 
Manufactured  by  Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 
Rock  Island.  III. 
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No  Gears  to  Strip 
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Gehl  Alfalfa 
Attachment 

makes  any  Gehl 
Ensilage  Cutter 
the  world's  best 
Alfalfa  Cutter. 


to 

Excess 
and 


The  World's  Best  Ensilage  Cutter 

Thirty  years  experience  and  ample  facilities  enable  us 
build  ensilage  cutters  that  keep  on  the  job  every  minute 
strength  in  every  part  insures  you  against  breakdown  losses  - 
delays.  They  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  safety  and  great  capacity. 

No  Man  Required  at  the  Feed  Table  of  Gehl  Cutters 

They  are  absolutely  self-feeding.     Other  good  features  are — all-steel  frame;  low 
feed  table;  triple  construction;  positive  safety  device;  extra  big,  roomy  throat; 
6-arm  blower  that  simply  can't  clog  and  can  be  regulated  to  height  of  silo; 
best  knife  adjustment;  independent  control  of  blower  and  cutter  head  speed. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Cutter 

write  for  our  catalog  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
Gehl  Cutters.     We  have  a  size  for  every  power  and  capacity  re- 
quirement.    Our  most  popular   size — No.    17 — is   particularly 
well  suited  for  use  with  an  8-16  tractor. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  catalog  today — it  will,  be  sent  free. 

5§^  BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 


JP    *■>*> 


^ 


Toronto,    Ontario, 
Canada 
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This  Plow  Saves 
For  Canadian  Farmers 

This  E-B  102  Power-Lift  Plow  is  light  draft, 
therefore  does  the  work  on  less  fuel.  For  the 
same  drawbar  pull,  the  E-B  102  turns  more 
soil.     The 

E-B  No.  102  Tractor  Plow 


also  gives  you  the  benefit  of  E-B 
Quick  Detachable  Shares.  These 
shares  are  so  easily  applied  and 
removed  (5  seconds)  that  sharp- 
share  plowing  is  a  practical  pos- 
sibility at  all  times. 

The  wheels  of  this  plow  are 
made  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
plow  when  in  a  working  position 


as  well  as  for  transportation. 
Notice  the  large  24-inch  front 
furrow  wheel  with  its  oil-tight, 
dust-proof  magazine  wheel  box 
which  with  the  26-inch  land 
wheel  carry  the  greater  portion 
of  the  load   close  to  the  engine. 

See  your  dealer  about  this  plow 
— or  write  us  at  once. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Inc.,  Regina,  Sask. 
The  John  Goodieon  Thresher  Company,  Sarnia,  Ont. 
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FRUITGROWING 


The  Call  to  Fruit  Growing 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 


'TPHE  future  outlook  for  the  fruit  grow- 
-*-  er  is  very  bright.  Though  there 
has  been  a  slight  shortage  on  the  whole 
of  fruit  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  the 
year  promises  to  end  with  a  very  satis- 
factory return  from  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  general.  Some  very  interesting 
statistics  regarding  the  fruit  produc- 
tion have  been  gleaned  recently  from 
some  of  the  largest  canners  in  the  fruit 
area. 

Speaking  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  factories  on  the  subject  of 
production,  he  informed  Farmers' 
Magazine  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  fruit  farmers  in  the  district. 

"This  year  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  bumper  crop  of  pears,"  com- 
mented the  manager  of  the  Dominion 
Canneries.  "But  in  spite  of  this  state- 
ment we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
place  an  order  for  pears  from  Washing- 
ton State,  amounting  to  thousands  of 
bushels.  It  is  the  same  with  straw- 
berries. All  the  canneries  in  Canada 
find  it  necessary  to  import  from  Mary- 
land and  the  Carolinas  hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  strawberries.  Yet  in  certain 
sections  of  the  fruit  belt  strawberries 
can  be  grown  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  of  the  finest  quality." 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonderment 
to  many  observers  why  more  straw- 
berries are  not  grown  in  Canada.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  has 
sprung  into  fame  as  a  strawberry  coun- 
try. Many  from  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
have  sold  their  farms  to  purchase  lands 
in  Walkerton  and  vicinity,  and  have 
gone  into  the  exclusive  production  of 
strawberries.  The  soil  there  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  their  growth,  and 
though  their  markets  are  not  quite  as 
accessible  as  the  lands  of  the  Niagara 


district,  yet  there  is  no  trouble  to  dis- 
nose  of  the  fruit,  as  buyers  are  early 
in  the  field  and  contract  for  all  they  can 
can  get. 

Strawberries  are  an  easy  crop  to 
grow,  requiring  but  a  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  careful  working.  Considering  the 
returns,  no  one  begrudges  the  time 
spent  on  them.  The  returns  from  the 
first  planting  are  light,  but  even  at  that 
pay  the  planters  a  reasonable  revenue. 
The  second  year  of  growth  produces  the 
bumper  ciop.  icn  thousand  boxes  to 
the  acre  was  the  average  yield  in  many 
districts  this  year.  Factories  contract- 
ed all  they  could  get  at  20  cents  per  box, 
returning  the  boxes  and  crates  to  the 
growers  as  a  rule. 

The  canners  assure  all  growers  that 
these  prices  will  not  likely  drop  for 
several  years.  With  such  an  authorita- 
tive announcement,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  most  conservative  of  buyers, 
it  should  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
courage  for  the  fruit  grower  having 
available  land,  to  plant  heavily  with 
strawberries  for  the  next  season. 


GRAPES  GO  TO   ?65   A  TON 

THE  fondest  dreams  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  Western  end  of  Niagara 
Peninsula  bid  fair  to  be  realized  this 
season.  In  the  preceeding  number  of 
the  Farmers'  Magazine  the  grape  crop 
and  prices  were  commented  upon,  the 
mooted  price  of  $60  per  ton  being  dis- 
puted. The  writer  of  the  article  based 
his  remarks  upon  the  assurances  of  cer- 
tain well-known  and  authoritative  grow- 
ers and  canners,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
buyers,  who  assured  that  though  there- 
may  have  been  a  few  tons  contracted  at 
the  unheard-of  price  of  $60  per  ton,  the 


TO  GAIN   DEMOCRACY 

By  HECK 

Oli !  how  we  mortals  fought  and  bled,  so  that  the  sky  and  land  and 
sea,  might  ever  from  a  thraldom,  dread,  forevermore  be  free.  We 
threw  our  all  into  the  fight;  we  struggled  with  a  valiant  might  for  that 
democracy.  And,  now  the  smoke  of  battle's  gone,  the  guns  are  stilled, 
the  air  is  free,  from  dust  of  battle,  bravely  won,  which  marks  our  vic- 
tory. And  now  'tis  well  that  we  should  look  adown  the  page  of  history, 
and  inventory  what  we've  booked  beneath  the  title  "VICTORY."  Now 
what  strange  scenes  are  these  we  see,  beneath  our  banners  gay,  what 
madness  seizes  on  our  lives  and  leads  our  souls  away?  Behold  a  seething 
struggling  mob,  who  scream  and  tear  each  other,  they  seek  to  enter 
in  and  see  a  man  beat  up  his  brother.  And  while  the  church  bells  lift 
their  chimes  with  thanks  for  peace  to  God,  a  man  is  lynched  for  sun- 
dry crimes  and  slipped  beneath  the  sod.  The  profiteers  on  bended 
knees  before-ihe  altars  kneel,  and  plan  to  corner  all  the  food,  and  pun- 
ish till  who  steal.  The  Bolshevists  are  in  our  midst,  they  make  our 
life  uncertain,  from  overseas  they  come  like  fleas  from  'neath  the 
fiery  curtain.  And  now  we're  stalled;  we're  still  enthralled,  the  poli- 
ticians throttle,  we  sing  of  love,  and  push  and  shove  and  battle  for  a 
bottle.  We  hear  of  how  the  battle's  won;  what  have  we  gained,  ah,  me! 
It  seems  the  killing's  just  begun  to  gain  democracy. 


LET  THE 


CRICKETS 

By  HECK 


CRAWL 


"The  day  is  done,  and  the  shadows  fall  from  the  wings  of  night, 
like  a  featho  wafted  downwards  from  an  eagle  in  its  flight."  I'll  wager 
the  bard  who  wrote  it  had  nary  a  pain  that  day,  ne'er  kneiv  the  sting  of 
the  thistle,  while  stacking  the  new-mown  hay.  His  hands  weren't 
cracked  or  blistered,  his  throat  lined  with  dust  of  the  field,  had  that 
been  his  inspiration,  the  doom  of  that  sonnet  was  sealed.  Now,  I've 
reached  that  stage  of  the  evening  when  the  shadows  are  hovering 
'round,  but  I  haven't  the  poetic  fancy  that  turns  them  to  eagle's  down. 
They  remind  me  of  what  I've  suffered,  this  day  in  the  boiling  sun;\ 
'twas  then  that  I  longed  for  the  shadmvs  as  I  stacked  my  fifty-sixth 
ton.  My  brain  seemed  boiling  over,  and  I  drank  the  juice  of  my  brow, 
as  it  bathed  my  lips  with  rivers  of  sweat  in  that  stuffy  old  mow.  Half 
blind  I  sit  in  the  gloaming  and  read  the  sweet  sonnets  of  old.  while 
down  in  my  yearns  something's  roaming,  a  spider,  perhaps,  that  is  cold. 
But.  1  am  too  numb  and  too  weary,  to  care  what  happens  next,  the- 
snukes  and  the  bugs  and  the  eerie  things  are  welcome  to  feed  on  my 
neck. 
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prevailing  figures  would  be  much  below 
that  mark. 

Since  that  report  appeared,  things 
have  happened.  Old  established  buyers 
for  grape  juice  manufacturers  received 
word  on  Monday  morning,  July  28th,  to 
contract  for  as  many  tons  of  Concords 
as  they  could  get.  Buyers  were  active 
all  day  Monday,  the  result  being  that 
many  farmers  signed  contracts  agreeing 
to  sell  their  crops  for  as  high  as  $65  per 
ton. 

It  is  not  within  the  memory  of  the 
growers  that  this  price  was  ever  paid 
before.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
rapid  rise  in  price  this  year,  state  that 
it  is  their  opinion  that  the  grape  juice 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are 
the  cause  of  the  flurry.  In  New  York 
State  the  buyers  bought  up  all  the  avail- 
able grapes  quietly  over  a  month  ago. 
When  this  was  discovered,  activities  in 
Canada  commenced. 

Large  manufacturers,  realizing  that 
they  were  facing  a  shortage,  despite  the 
unprecedented  yield  of  the  year,  looked 
to  their  Canadian  branches  to  meet  the 
deficit.  They  figured  that  if  they  could 
buy  grapes  cheaper  in  Canada  it  would 
pay  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing 
here,  send  the  juice  across  the  line  and 
bottle  it  in  the  American  factories.  It 
is  understood  that  even  at  $65  per  ton 
the  manufacturers  are  paying  about  one- 
half  what  they  were  obliged  to  pay  in 
New  York  State  towards  the  last  of  the 
buying. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
signed  contracts  in  their  hands,  Cana- 
dian growers  have  to  pinch  themselves 
frequently  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  dreaming.  The  pessimist  still  stalks 
gloomily  throughout  the  land,  and  with 
wagging  head  predicts  that  there  will 
be  more  grapes  sold  at  $35  per  ton  be- 
fore the  season  is  over  than  there  was 
at  $60  or  $65. 


RETURNED  FARMERS  TAKE 
FRUIT  FARMS 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  center- 
ed lately  in  the  sale  of  one  of  the  E. 
D.  Smith  &  Son's  farms,  situated  on  the 
lake  near  the  village  of  Jordan.  The 
farm  was  originally  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nursery  stock  by  the  well- 
known  nurseryman.  Having  obtained 
more  suitable  lands  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  head  office  in  Winona,  it  was  de- 
cided to  cut  the  farm  into  three  parcels 
of  about  14  acres,  and  offer  it  to  re- 
turned men.  Government  representa- 
tives, identified  with  the  Soldiers'  Re- 
establishment  Board,  were  sent  to  in- 
spect these  lands,  pronouncing  them 
the  best  value  ever  offered.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Hugh  Bertram 
several  soldiers  were  speedily  establish- 
ed on  these  locations,  which  contain 
from  five  to  six  acres  each  of  young,  full- 
bearing  Elberta  peach  orchards.  The 
rest  is  open  land,  and  is  known  to  be  the 
finest  strawberry  land  in  Canada. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
progress  of  the  returned  men,  as  they 
have  been  given  the  advantage  of  the 
most  expert  advice  obtainable  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  farms,  and  have,  as  a 
consequence,  obtained  the  choicest  of  the 
available  locations.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Government  will  further  aid 
them  in  the  matter  of  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  the  Government  tractors  be- 
ing available  at  any  time  they  may 
need  them.  It  is  freely  conceded  that 
for  the  man  who  is  willing  and  ener- 
getic, a  golden  opportunity  has  been 
offered  the  men  in  the  fruit  area,  even 
exceeding  the  prospect  of  securing 
farms  in  the  Western  part  of  Canada. 
This  summer,  in  the  Jordan  district,  re- 
turns up  to  $2,000  per  acre  have  been 
secured  from  strawberries.  There  is 
little  expense  in  connection  with  the 
growing  of  the  fruit,  Indians  and  their 
families  doing  most  of  the  picking  at 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  box.  There 
is  ever  a  ready  sale  for  the  fruit,  while 
the  peaches,  alone,  should  yield  $300 
per  acre. 


A  business  cannot  be  built  up  by  oc- 
casional advertising,  any  more  than  a 
large  building  can  be  erected  by  occas- 
ional strokes  of  the  hammer. 
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HOT 


Boilers 


Imperial  Radiators 


Economical  Heaters 

These  Boilers  are  simply  perfect  as  econ- 
omical heaters.  They  give  an  even,  steady 
heat  in  every  room  in  stormiest  weather. 
Your  Sanitary  Engineer,  or  Plumber,  or 
Hardware  dealer  will  tell  you  the  cost  of 
installation,  or  you  may  write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  give  full  information  without 
any  obligation  to  you. 

OUR  BOOKLETS  TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Writ*  f  ©r  Fr*«  Copies 


Steel  and  Radiation: Limited 


157Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


Why  4  out  of  5  Motors 

are  Champion  Equipped 

Your  best  assurance  that,  in  selecting  Champion  spark 
plugs,  you  are  combining  the  greatest  degree  of  depend- 
ability, service  and  economy,  is  contained  in  the  fact 'that 
Fords,  Overlands,  Studebakers,  Maxwells,  and  over  two 
hundred  other  makes  of  gasoline  motors  and  engines  made 
in  North  America,  leave  their  factories  equipped  with 


amnion  £s£S 


The  reasons  for  such  widespread  preference  are  obvious — we  make  only 
spark  plugs,  and  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on  studying  the  peculiar- 
ities or  every  type  of  motor  and  in  producing  a  spark  plug  that  enables 
it  to  maintain  its  highest  efficiency  at  lowest  cost. 

Champion  3450  Insulators  have  been  developed  to  a  strength  that  renders 
them  practically  indestructible  even  in  the  hardest  kind  of  service. 
Champion  asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets,  an  exclusive  patented  feature, 
absorb  cylinder  shock  and  heat  expansion.  Every  Champion  is  guar- 
anteed to  give  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replace- 
ment will  be  made."  Be  sure  that  every  spark  plug  you  buy  has  Cham- 
pion" on  the  insulator — it's  the  mark  of  satisfaction  and  "plus  service." 
Sold  wherever  Motor  Supplies  are  sold. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada,   Limited 
'Windsor,  Ont. 
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TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

Makes  You  Independent 
of  the  Hired  Outfit 

With  a  Cletrac  Tank-type  Tractor  you  can  be 
independent  of  the  hired  power  outfit. 

All  through  the  harvest  you'll  save  time  with  a 
Cletrac.  Pulls  an  8-foot  binder  and  reaps  25  acres  a 
day.  There's  time  saved  for.  you!  Horses  saved! 
Works  on  the  hottest  day,  as  long  as  you  like,  without 
faltering. 

Load  up  two  or  three  wagons  with  grain  and  the 
Cletrac  will  haul  them  to  the  barn  for  threshing. 
Then  hitch  it  to  the  threshing  outfit.  You'll  be 
astonished  at  how  soon  you  can  finish  up  the 
harvest. 

And  when  silo-filling  time  comes,  the  Cletrac  will 
repeat.  All  the  year  round — hauling  logs  and  stones, 
sawing  wood,  mixing  cement,  hauling  wagons,  plow- 
ing, discing,  harrowing,  seeding — the  little  giant 
Cletrac  Tank- type  Tractor  buckles  down  to  work  and 
saves  you  money. 

Learn  all  the  good  points  of  the  Cletrac.  Talk  to 
the  Cletrac  dealer.  Ask  him  or  write  us  for  our  in- 
teresting booklet,  "Our  Owners  Say."  It  tells  the 
Cletrac  story  in  ths  users'  words. 


JOHN  LUMSDEN 
Lumber  Manufacturer 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Beach  Motors.  Limited,  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Gentlemen, — /  have  now  had  the  Cletrac  Tractor  I  purchased  from 
you  in  use  over  a  month,  and  want  to  take  this  means  of  advising 
you  thai  the  performance  of  it  wherever  used  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory — in  fact  it  has  surpassed  my  highest  expectations. 

Besides  pulling  a  three-bottom  1 2-inch  Cockshutt  plow  in  old  sod 
full  of  Scotch  grass,  I  have  run  my  SO-inch  threshing  machine 
with  blower,  and  also  filled  my  silos,  using  a  No.  S  Blizzard  corn- 
culter. 

There  seems  to  be  so  many  things  that  can  be  done  with  this 
machine,  so  much  more  satisfactory  and  economical  than  with  horses, 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  fill  a  long-felt  want  for  the  farmer. 

Wishing  you  continued  success.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
(■Signed)  John  Lumsden. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Windsor,  Ontario 
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Tell  Us  Tractor  Truths 

By  J.  K.  EKBLAW 

ranches,  made  possible  the  cultivation 
of  a  much  larger  acreage  than  could 
readily  be  handled  with  horses;  it  has 
found  a  secure  place  on  mid-West  farms 
of  the  corn  belt,  where  it  is  used  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes;  and  it  is 
rapidly  extending  its  usefulness  to  the 
even  smaller  farms  of  the  East  and 
south,  in  regions  where  the  cynical  pessi- 
mists a  few  years  ago  declared  a  tractor 
never  would  be  worth  while. 

It  has  been  given  governmental  rec- 
ognition as  a  tremendous  factor  in  in- 
creasing food  production — it  is  being 
used  on  national  reclamation  projects, 
by  state  councils  of  defence,  even  by 
local  civic  organizations.  Farmers,  the 
country  over,  are  finding  it  of  incalcu- 
lable aid  in  solving  the  labor  problem; 
one  man,  a  tractor,  and  the  right  kind 
of  supplementary  machinery  can  ac- 
complish as  much  as  two  or  three  or 
several  men  under  old  conditions  and 
with  old  equipment.  Thousands  of 
tractors  are  going  over  to  Europe  to 
aid  agriculture  there. 

Horses  Not   Decreasing 

It  is  going  to  be  an  increasingly 
strong  demand  for  tractors  of  the  right 
size  and  type.  Of  course,  horses  are 
still  going  to  be  used,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  horse  censuses  show  that  their 
number  are  not  decreasing.  However, 
the  tractor  is  going  to  take  its  place 
with  the  other  desirable  and  labor- 
saving  machines  on  the  farm,  so  let  us 
do  our  best  to  see  that  we  get  the 
right  tractor  of  the  right  kind  in  the 
right   place. 


A  Mogul  Tractor  plowing  with  a  double  plow  on 
the  Arnold  farm,  near  Richmond  Hill. 


HOW  many  times  have  you  not  heard 
a  demand  like  that,  or  one  sim- 
ilar to  it?  Every  one  wants  to  know. 
Why  is  it?  It  is  just  simply  because 
the  field  of  the  tractor  is  so  large;  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  used  are 
so  different,  the  abilities  of  different 
tractors  are  so  variable,  that  what  is 
said  about  a  certain  tractor  in  one 
place,  under  certain  conditions,  will 
not  entirely  apply  to  what  ds  said  about 
another  tractor  in  another  place. 

There  are  strong  proponents  for  and 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  tractor.  Some 
figure  its  limitations  to  be  definitely  cir- 
cumscribed in  a  certain  way,  others  give 
it  more  latitude  in  application,  still 
others  give  it  less.  The  equine  en- 
thusiast condemns  the  tractor  unquali- 
fiedly; another  man  cautiously  and  con- 
servatively admits  that  a  tractor  has  a 
certain  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  you 
can't  get  along  without  horses  anyway; 
and  at  the  other  extreme  is  the  occa- 
sional farmer  who  has  entirely  motor- 
ized his  farm,  and  has  not  a  single  horse 
on  the  place.  The  average  man,  how- 
ever, has,  we  believe,  a  pretty  sincere 
belief  and  faith  in  the  tractor,  even  if 
he  can't  name  the  best  one  or  if  he 
isn't  sure  just  what  it  could  do  for  him, 
of  if  he's  waiting  to  get  one  when  they 
are  a  little  better  standardized. 

Must  Use  Common  Sense 

In  discussing  tractors,  we  have  to  use 
common  sense.  The  tractor  has  been 
on  its  way  for  some  little  time,  but  the 
last  stages  of  its  advancement  have 
been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  its  sud- 
den and  tremendous  arrival  has  in  a 
way  caused  a  little  confusion.  We 
are  likely  to  be  over-enthusiastic  in  our 
welcome  to  it,  and  perhaps  we  may 
regret  it  a  little  afterward.  But  the 
tractor  industry  is  sound  and  substan- 
tial, there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tractors  around  us,  and  they  are  ap- 
parently going  to  stay.  So  we  had  bet- 
ter just  settle  down  to  a  calmly  deliber- 
ative frame  of  mind,  and  use  fairness 
and  consideration  when  we  think  of 
them,  common  sense  when  we  talk 
about  them  and  good  judgment  when 
we  buy  one. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  sad  failures  with  tractors. 
This  has  been  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  some  beyond  ordinary  control, 
but  in  others  responsibility  can  be 
readily  located.  It  may  be  the  manu- 
facturer-— he  might  have  used  poor  ma- 
terials in  a  poorly  designed  machine, 
or  his  agents  might  have  sold  the  wrong 
size  of  machine  to  the  customer.  It 
may  be  the  customer's  own  fault — he 
may  not  have  properly  considered  his 
own  requirements,  and  thus  bought  the 
wrong  machine. 

Tractor  Justifies  Itself 

The  big  important  fact  that  remains 
is  that  the  tractor  has  in  general  just- 
ified   itself    in    farming    in   the    United 


CARE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

By   Mark   Meredith 

TO  secure  the  maximum  return  from 
farm  implements  and  machinery  it  is 
essential  that  proper  care  should  be 
taken  of  them  while  they  are  in  use,  but 
it  is  no  less  important  that  they  should 
be  carefully  stored  during  the  peri'^1 
when  they  are  not  in  use.  The  present 
prices  of  implements  and  machinery 
should  render  unnecessary  further  em- 
phasis on  these  points.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  number  of 
farmers  who  neglect  to  take  ordinary 
care  and  who  leave  their  implements 
and  machines  lying  about  exposed  to 
the  weather — frequently  indeed,  leaving 
them  during  the  whole  winter  alongside 
a  fence  or  ditch. 

All  implements  wear  out  with  use, 
but  it  is  not  so  clearly  realized  that  their 
"life"  is  much  shortened  by  allowing 
some  of  the  parts  to  rust  and  some  to 
rot  when  the  implements  are  not  in  use. 
Most  farmers  are  aware  how  difficult  it 
is  to  work  a  rusted  implement  or  ma- 
chine. There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween ploughing  with  a  rusted  board 
and  a  board  brightened  by  use.  This  is 
due  to  the  greater  friction  caused  by 
the  rust,  and  consequently  the  pull  on 
the  horses  is  greater.  To  prevent  rot- 
ting of  the  wooden  parts  of  implements 
and  machines  all  that  is  necessary  is  an 
application  of  paint.  To  prevent  rust 
a  good  brushing  over  with  oil  is  very 
effective.  For  plough  boards,  grubber 
and  cultivator  tines  tallow  is  very  good. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  parts 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  ap- 
plying paint  or  oil.  Farmers  would  save 
a  good  deal  of  expense  if  paint  were  used 
more  liberally  in  conection  with  their 
implements  and  machines  as  well  as 
on  their  cars  and  carts.  A  suitable 
corner  in  a  loft  or  shed  can  always  be 
found  for  small  implements  and  ma- 
chines, such  as  corn  drills,  etc.,  if  a 
house  be  not  available,  a  rough  shelter 


may  be  made  with  a  few  poles  covered 
in  on  top  with  coarse  thatch. 

When  implements  are  being  stored  a 
note  should  be  made  of  parts  requiring 
repair  or  renewal.  This  will  permit  of 
the  necessary  work  being  done,  or  the 
necessary  parts  being  secured,  in  good 
time  for  the  work  of  the  succeeding 
season.  At  present,  when  there  is  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  in  obtaining  parts,  this 
matter  should  receive  special  attention. 


A    HOMEfMADE    PRY   AND   NAIL 
PULLER 

By  George  McIntosh 

ipOR  tearing  down  an  old  barn,  the  fol- 
lowing tool  was  devised  and  has  since 
been  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways 
about  the  farm.  A  piece  of  7/8-inch 
octagon  drill  steel  35  inches  long  was 
bent  at  one  end  as  shown  in  illustration 
and  each  end  was  split  for  a  nail  and 
spike  puller.  This  tool  was  very  simply 
made,  being  fixed  in  an  odd  half-hour 
at  the  forge  on  the  farm,  although  the 
local  blacksmith  could  easily  make  one 
for  any  farmer. 

This  tool  will  easily  pull  nails,  bolts  or 
spikes  as  its  length  enables  one  to  get 
a  good  leverage.  It  is  also  useful  in 
prying  boards  off  buildings  without 
either  splitting  the  boards  or  bending 
the  nails.  The  bend  on  one  end  enables 
its  use  in  many  places  which  would 
otherwise  be  inaccessible  and  as  such 
it  is  constantly  being  used  around  farm 
machinery. 

The  tool  measures  when  bent  28  inchjs 
over  all  and  this  has  been  found  a  good 
length  for  a  general  purpose  tool,  al- 
though the  length  could  be  varied  to  suit 
anyone's  particular  wishes.  This  tool 
is  used  more  often  than  any  other  single 
tool  on  the  farm. 
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THE    TRACTOR    AND    ITS    OVER- 
LOAD 

By  L.  G.  Heimpel 

'"pO  overload  a  tractor  is  a  great  mis- 
-*-  take.  Any  load  which  drags  the 
speed  of  the  engine  down  to  below  gov- 
ernor speed  for  any  length  of  time  is  an 
overload.  There  are  a  great  many  trac- 
tor owners  who  are  not  satisfied  to  hear 
their  motors  purr  along  in  a  nice 
way,  which  shows  that  she  is  handling 
her  load  easily;  they  must  load  her 
down.  Why  so  many  men  seem  to  de- 
light in  stalling  a  tractor  is  a  mystery. 
Any  one  who  knows  what  it  means  to 
the  machine  will  certainly  not  do  it. 
Overloading  is  the  quickest  way  to 
shorten  the  life  of  a  tractor  of  which 
we  have  become  acquainted  to  date. 

It  is  a  good  policy  when  buying  a 
tractor  to  be  sure  to  choose  a  machine 
with  plenty  of  power  for  what  we  want 
it  to  do.  If  we  buy  a  machine  which  is 
supposed  to  pull  two  ploughs,  and  we 
find  that  it  plays  with  its  work,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  put  on  a  third  plough.  You 
can  depend  upon  the  manufacturer's 
word  when  it  comes  to  rating  tractor 
motors  high  enough.  Only  very  few  ma- 
chines to-day  are  underrated,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  for  the  trac- 
tor industry  if  tractor  manufacturers 
would  get  together  and  agree  to  rate 
their  motors  at  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  their  actual  power  when 
running  at  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  run  when  at  their  work. 
This  would  give  the  prospective  buyer 
some  basis  upon  which  to  compare  dif- 
ferent machines,  would  tend  towards 
standardization  of  tractors,  and  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing  the 
tractor  industry. 

When  we  come  across  machines  which 
are  continually  suffering,  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  say  who  is  to  blame.  It 
*s  a  bad  thing  for  any  tractor  firm,  as 
well  as  a  bad  thing  for  the  whole  of  the 
tractor  industry  to  allow  over-ardent 
salesmen  to  claim  things  for  a  particu- 
lar machine  which  they  ought  to  know 
— though  they  often  don't — are  not  like- 
•  ly  to  be  possible  for  their  machines.  You 
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QnGasahne  and  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 

tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 

and  away  from    the    building,    combined 

with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 

convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 

assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 

of  gasoline,   maximum   safety  and 

no  waste. 
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Farmers  will  find  that  the  extra  mileage  and  the  phenomenal 
endurance  of  Maltese  Cross  Tires  is  not  a  "Just  Happened"  piece 
of  luck,  but  that  it  is  a  result  of  steady  exp  primer 
experience  in  putting  tires  together  absolutely  right.     They  are 
an  integral  part  of  every  Maltese  Cross  Tire  made  and  sold. 

The  extravagance  of  a  big  guaranteed  mileage  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  stops  to  think.  Mileage  depends  largely  on  condi- 
tions. We  claim  that  with  ordinary  care  Maltese  Cross  Tires  will 
equal  and,  in  most  cases,  outwear  any  tire  on  the  market.  Ask 
any  user  of  Maltese  Cross  Tires  what  he  thinks  of  them.  Let 
public  opinion  guide  you  in  selecting  your  next  tire. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LTD. 

Head  Offices  and  Factory  :    TORONTO 

BRANCHES  :  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon.  Edmonton,  Calgary. 

Lethbridge,  Vancouver,  Victoria. 


Non-Skld  Tread 


Ribbed  Tread 
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UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

The  Favorite  Tractor 
with  Good  Farmers 


Why  are  Ontario  farmers  turning 
down  other  tractors  in  favor  of  the 
Moline-Universal  ? 

Because  the  Moline  is  a  one-man 
outfit. 

Because  the  Moline  does  more 
work. 

Because  ..the  Moline  costs  less  to 
operate. 

Because  the  Moline  ^ives  more 
years  of  service. 

These  things  need  only  the  proof  of  a  de- 
monstration. 

The  Moline-Universal  plows  fast  and 
plows  well.  You  sit  on  the  implement — 
where  you  should  sit  to  do  good  work.  You 
can  back  into  corners.  You  can  make  short 
turns.     You  can  plow  on  schedule  and  take 


advantage  of  good  weather.      You  gain  just 
as  much  time  in  discing  and  harrowing. 

You  can  do  your  seeding  and  cultivating 
with  tractor  speed  and  efficiency. 

All  the  year  round  you  have  power  avail- 
able— for  harvesting  and  haying,  threshing 
and  silo-filling,  and  for  other  belt  work. 

For  fuel  and  oil  the  Moline  costs  less.  The 
Moline  starts  easily — has  an  electric  starter. 

With  a  perfected  overhead-valve  four- 
cylinder  motor;  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings, 
with  all  moving  parts  enclosed;  with  motor 
up  out  of  the  dust;  with  gears  running  in 
oil;  there  are  more  years  of  service  in  a 
Moline. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  your 
tractor.  It  will  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
next  year's  crop. 

We  have  a  number  of  interesting  books 
about  the  Moline.  They  are  free.  Send 
your  name  and  address. 


CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Made  by  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


^">  »i 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


CTMPTV  riM'T  'RT?  fT  ftflfl'F'n    The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 

aimrLi  tAfl  jl  CJi  vL.uuu£.u.  constructionofthe,ightrunningGiIsonSno 

Filler  makes  It  absolutely  Impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.    The  Gilson 
Is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for  hirL ' 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.    A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.    Made  In  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Cilson  is  rightly  called  the 

KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute! 
safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme.   It  has  convenient  and  quick  knife  adjustment;   solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel;   patented  safety  reverse— and  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  ensilage  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  proof.     Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by— 
GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.    5015  Vork  St.,GUELPH,  Ont. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO,  GRAIN,  FLOUR.  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE.  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET  ADELAIDE  5549 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers. 
Brick.  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178A    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto. 


can  hardly  blame  the  buyer  for  over- 
loading in  a  case  of  this  kind.  There  is 
a  lot  of  sense  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Shearer  in  his  book  on  "Farm  Mechan- 
ics."— when  he  said  that  it  were  better 
for  the  tractor  industry  if  more  sales- 
men studied  mechanics  and  a  little 
farming,  instead  of  oratory,  when  they 
are  selling  tractors. 

The  tractor  is  a  good  machine,  and  if 
given  no  more  than  its  load  to  do,  will 
go  a  long  day  without  a  murmur.  But 
when  given  an  overload  and  when  ask- 
ed to  pull  it  continuously,  it  will  give 
way  almost  immediately.  The  engine 
will  "run  hot";  pre-ignition  and  knock- 
ing are  sure  to  follow;  cylinder  oil  can- 
not continue  to  perform  its  duty  prop- 
erly under  the  excessive  heat  and  im- 
proper lubrication  with  attendant  loss 
of  compression  and  consequent  loss  of 
power  must  result.  The  crank  shaft 
and  transmission  system  will  be  fairly 
quivering,  while  bearings  become  hot 
and  loose  under  the  strain.  In  short, 
an  overload  very  soon  kills  a  tractor. 

No  matter  what  the  horse-power 
your  tractor  is  rated  at,  nor  what  the 
salesmen  said  it  would  do,  remember 
that  you  are  the  engineer.  Never  load 
it  to  its  limit  for  any  length  of  time  if 
you  would  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
sults from  your  purchase. 


DRAINAGE  HELPS  OUT 
MACHINERY 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
turns from  underdrainage  is  due  to 
increased  efficiency  of  the  farm  equip- 
ment!. Since  drained  land  quickly 
comes  into  condition  to  permit  tillage 
in  the  spring  and  after  rains,  the  far- 
mer has  more  time  to  work  the  land. 
The  seasons  are  made  longer,  and  less 
preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  land  ready  for  a  crop,  for  the  soil 
has  less  tendency  to  puddle.  Further, 
the  crop  grows  more  uniformly  and 
ripens  at  one  time.  Not  only  is  the 
normal  yield  considerably  increased, 
but  the  risk  of  loss  of  labor,  seed,  and 
fertilizer  is  much  reduced.  An  experi- 
enced farmer  has  remarked  that  "un- 
derdrainage  is  the  acme  of  good  farm- 
ing." 


CANADA'S   WHEAT  PLACE 

In  average  yield  in  bushels  per  acre 
of  wheat  in  the  great  wheat  growing 
countries  of  the  world,  Canada  is  fourth 
among  eleven  countries.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  first  with  31.9  bushels,  Ger- 
many next  with  31.8  bushels,  Austria 
third  with  20.2  bushels  and  Canada 
fourth  with  20.0  bushels  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


DRAFTERS  HOLDING  THEIR  OWN 

Oovtiaued  from  Page  7 

colts  on  the  farm.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  over  100  million  horses  in  Europe. 
Where  are  these  horses  to  come  from? 
Canada  has  a  right  to  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  this  shortage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  draft  horse 
business  never  looked  any  more  en- 
couraging. Farmers  should  get  rid  of 
their  worn  out  "old  plugs"  and  endeavor 
to  raise  the  kind  of  horse  that  will  sell 
readily  on  the  market.  Much  has  been 
done  in  Ontario  toward  improving  the 
horse  industry.  There  remains  more 
to  be  done.  The  average  farmer  has  it 
in  his  power  to  improve  the  horses  of 
the  Province  to  a  great  extent.  The 
Government  or  Goverment  officials  may 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  improvement,  but,  the  farmers 
and  breeders  must  co-operate,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  desired  change  more 
rapidly. 

Breed  the  best  mare  you  have  to  the 
best  draft  horse  you  can  get  then  you 
can  reasonably  hope  to  get  offspring 
that  will  conform  to  the  best  type,  as 
required  on  the  market  at  present. 

Horse  breeding  has  its  ups  and  downs 
like  every  other  business.  Brood  mares 
need  careful,  intelligent  attention  both 
before  and  after  foaling.  You  may  lose 
a  colt  once  in  a  while,  but  where  would 
our  draft  breeds  be  to-day  if  everyone 
had  got  discouraged?  Stay  in  the  game. 
Breed  the  best  and  the  world's  market 
is  yours. 
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Public  Finance  Disaster  of  Early  Canadian  Days 

The  almost  forgotten  experience  of  our  forefathers,  of  which,  to  quote  Sir  Oliver  Mowat, 
"The  effect  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  municipal  securities  generally,  and  to  corrupt  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  with  reference  to  moral  obligations,"  make  a  fascinating  and 
thought-stimulating  article  as  presented  bv  Dr.  J.  Murrav  Clark  in  recent  issues  of  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST. 


Dr.  Clark,  dealing  with  this  Municipal  Loan  Fund  of  the  fifties,  says  of  its  author,  Sir  Francis  Hincks: 

He  had  in  some  respects  genuine  ability  and,  in  matters  which  he  understood,  ren- 
dered considerable  useful  public  service,  but  he  was  an  idealist  and  a  theorist  without 
any  practical  grasp  of  the  rigorous  laws  and  unyielding  facts  of  finance.  He  was 
patriotic  and  well-meaning,  but  his  patriotism  and  good  intentions  did  not  save  the 
country  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  scheme  which  those  able  to  think 
clearly  on  matters  of  finance  perceived  from  the  beginning.  He  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  that  fatal  fluency  of  persuasive  speech  with  which  so  many  of  our  poli- 
ticians are  endowed,  and  swayed  the  people  for  whom  he  expressed  and  probably  felt 
sincere  devotion,  with  superficial  catchwords  and  glittering  generalities  not  founded 
on  the  stern  realities  of  economic  laws.  The  confidence  he  inspired  only  enabled  him 
to  do  infinitely  more  mischief  than  would  otherwise  have  been  caused,  by  his  scheme, 
and  did  not  protect  the  people  from  the  losses  and  distress  resulting  from  disregard 
of  sound  business  principles. 

There  is  more  here  than  an  interesting  story  of  early  days.  Here  is  a  marking  on  the  map  of  Canada's 
history  by  which  all  interested  in  the  country  should  make  their  reckonings,  should  chart  their  course  of 
action. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  continually  presenting  such  articles.  Consider  some  which  appeared  in  the 
first  two  issues  of  August : 


Bolshevism  and  Public  Morals. 
Some  Alberta  Oil  Wells  Are  Showing  Profit. 
Bright  Outlook  for  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper. 
Why  Henders  Fell  Out  With  Grain  Growers. 
Sawyer-Massey  on  the  Road  to  Better  Times. 
Sir  Adam  Gets  in  Some  Fine  Work  at  Guelph. 


Frank  A.  Vanderlip  Continues  His  Vivid  Survey  of 

War-Ridden  Europe. 
Make  Maturities  of  Loans  as  Short  as  Possible. 
Tariff  Action  by  Liberals  Step  in  Dark. 
Canners'  Head  Gives  Answer  to  Prof.  Jackson. 
Small  Retailer  Renders  Service  to  the  Community. 
Reorganization  of  the  Standard  Reliance  Corporation 


Have  you  noticed,  in  any  conversation  that  is  fairly  general,  how  some  firebrands  slash  out  with  condemnations 
right  and  left?  What  they  say  is  interesting,  but  it  isn't  informing.  "Usually  there  is  at  least  one  mart  present 
who  listens  to  the  general  villification  and  then  quietly  brings  out  a  point  which  causes  all  to  pause  and  think. 


This  is  the  man  with  the  balanced  viewpoint— the  man 
who  takes  notice  of  the  various  influences  at  work. 


who  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things  before  condemning- 


It  is  this  balanced  viewpoint  which  is  presented  in  the  editorials  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST. 


Consider  Some  Recent  Editorials. 
Make  the  New  Loan  Taxable. 
Responsibilities  of  Auditors. 
Careless  Methods  of  Manufacturers. 
A  Good  Man  Gone  Wrong. 


Need  for  Thrift  and  Greater  Production. 

The  Western  Budget  Supporters. 

Taxation  Discouragement. 

The  Standard  Reliance  Scandal. 

A  Shortage  of  Unskilled  Labor. 


This  is  an  age  when  many  papers  seem  overly  anxious  to  advocate  what  will  be  popular — to  attack  the  "classes"  and 
so  to  please  the  "masses."  THE  FINANCIAL  POST'S  aim  is  to  get  after  the  truth.  THE  POST  frankly  believes  in 
capital.  It  believes  capital  has  a  right  to  a  square  deal,  and  that  causing  capital  to  fear  for  its  future  in  Canada 
will  do  the  Dominion  inestimable  harm.  But  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  believes  capital  has  obligations  as  well  as 
rights,  and  holds  capital — where  necessary — to  account. 

You  will  find  enlightenment  in  the  balanced  viewpoint  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST'S  articles  and  editorials.  You 
will  find  its  "Answers  to  Enquiry"  department  of  value.  THE  POST  is  the  paper  for  the  thinker — be  he  rich  or 
poor;  the  paper  for  the  man  who  is  eager  to  study  not  only  what  is  best  for  his  business,  but  what  is  best  for 
Canada.  This  is  the  paper  which  you  may  receive  weekly  for  one  year  at  a  cost  of  $3.00.  Fill  in  the  attached 
coupon: 


Annual    Subscription    $3.00 

THE    FINANCIAL    POST    OF    CANADA 
143-153    University  Ave.,   Toronto. 

Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  commencing  at  once.     I  ZfafgSHf    ?3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 
Name    

Address ' 

Please  write  plainly 
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You    wouldn't   know   the    old    place 
after  it's  lit  up  by  electricity 

Bright,  cheerful  light  floods  the  whole  house.  In  the  kitchen  there's  a  light 
that  makes  the  evening's  housework  but  half  the  task.  In  the  dining-room 
there's  brilliant  light  that  makes  dinner  look  ever  so  much  more  inviting. 
Go  down  to  the  cellar  and  you  have  a  flood  of  light — simply  by  pressing  a  but- 
ton in  the  kitchen.  Go  upstairs — there's  light  at  the  top  of  the  stairs — light  in 
every  bedroom.     Light — REAL  light — everywhere  at  hand. 


Do  you  realize  what  a  difference  electricity 
has  made  on  the  farm?  Life  is  different. 
The  work  is  different.  It  gives  yo\i  more 
time  to  yourself,  more  time  to  get  around 
among  your  friends,  more  time  to  enjoy  life, 
more  time  to  make  money. 

The  Greatest   Convenience 
Ever  Offered  to  Farmers 

The  automobile,  tractor,  gas  engine  are  all 
time-savers.  But  not  one  of  these  means 
as  much  in  time,  comfort  or  convenience  to 
the  farmer  as  does  a  PHELPS  electric  power 
and  light  plant. 

Figure  it  out.  You  get  rid  of  dangerous  oil 
lamps,  lanterns  and  matches.  You  save  the 
time  spent  in  cleaning  these  old-fashioned 
dim  lights.  You  save  hours  of  time  in  doing 
chores — because  morning  and  evening  you 
have  brilliant,  clean  light  available  every- 
where. 

And,  in  addition  you  have  POWER.  Electric 
power  is  power  easily  transferred.  It  is 
available  everywhere  on  your  place. 
You  can  use  it  around  the  house  to  run  a 
toaster,  electric  iron,  electric  fan,  to  heat 
water. 

You  can  use  it  to  pump  water!  Think  of  the 
back-breaking,  time-killing  job  saved  in 
that  alone. 

You  can  use  it  to  run  the  cream  separator, 
churn,  the  washing  machine.  Simply  press  a 
button  and  the  jobs  do  themselves. 
Anywhere  on  your  place  where  there  is  a 
crank  tc  turn  there  you  can  harness  the 
cheap  electric  power  that  the  PHELPS  plant 
brings. 


Or  you  can  run  a  belt  from  the  big  POWER- 
PULLEY  and  run  from  the  4  h.p.  gas  engine 
direct. 

Learn  All  About  the  Won- 
ders of  Electricity 

All  year  round  the  PHELPS  plant  will  serve 
you — day  in  and  day  out.  It  will  light  your 
lane,  your  yard,  your  garage,  your  drive- 
shed,  your  outhouse,  your  silo — everywhere 
on  your  place  where  good  safe  light  is 
needed.  And  don't  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  PHELPS  makes  home  a  happier  place 
for  the  children,  attracts  the  best  labor  to 
the  farm,  adds  much  more  than  its  cost  to 
the  value  of  your  place. 

It  is  the  only  plant  on  the  market  big  enough -for 
farm  needs.  It  has  TWICE  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
plants.  Will  answer  any  demands  you  make  on  it. 
Why  cheat  yourself  of  the  comfort  of  brilliant  light, 
the  convenience  of  electric  power?  Like  every  shrewd 
farmer,  when  you  light  you  are  going  to  light  right. 
Get  the  PHELPS  literature.    Send  the  coupon— Now. 

Grace   Motors,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Distributors  : 

243-255  Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO 


Keyes    Supply    Co.,    Limited, 
Distributors  for  Ottawa  Valley 
262   Sparks   St.,    Ottawa. 

McNaughton  McKay  Electric 
Co.,  Limited,  Windsor. 


J.  H.  Pollock  Electric,  Limited. 

London 

J.   H.    Levert,   Warren. 

Acme  Vacuum    Cleaner  Co., 

Limited. 

Distributors  for  Quebec 

18   Cathcart  St.,   Montreal. 

Manifold   Light  &  Power,  Ltd., 

Distributors  for  Western  Canada 

240  Main   St.,   Winnipeg. 


Running  Water! 


Put  an  end   to   the 
old  pump!    Have  run- 
ning    water     in       the 
house!     Have  a    mod- 
ern bathroom!      Have 
water    in    the    stable! 
The    Westco  Automa- 
tic   Pump    runs   from 
1-4  h.p.  motor.     Con- 
nect with  the  PHELPS 
or  uny  other  electrical 
service    ana    you    get 
from  200  to  400  gallons 
of  water  an  hour. 
Au  tomatic. 
Needs    no    at- 
tention.        We 
specialize     o  n 
pump    p  r  o  b- 
lems.  Write  us 


The  woman's  worst  bugbear  is  ironing. 
With  an  ELECTRIC  Iron  she  does  work 
in  half  the  time.  Keeps  the  kitchen 
cool.  Saves  steps.  Saves  money  in  fuel. 
Electric  fan  for  summer,  too! 


The  PHELPS  will  enable  you  to  have 
running  water  for  your  stable.  It  will 
give  brilliant  SAFE  light  that  saves 
hours  of  time  each  month  in  chores. 


Think  of  it — half-an-hour  or  more 
each  day  in  running  the  separator.  Two 
or  three  hours  a  week  doing  the  back- 
breaking  job  of  churning.  Electricity 
will  do  both — at  the  pressing  of  a  button. 


! 

|  I  want  to  read  at  my  leisure  the  literature  you 

offer  FREE  about  the  PHELPS  Light  and  Power 
Plant  and  about  the  Westco  Automatic  Pump. 

I 

Name 

Address 

j      : i 

(Give  nearest  Town) 

GRACE    MOTORS,    Limited     I 

Canadian  Distributors 
I  ■ 

243-255  Queen  Street  East,        TORONTO       I 
I 1 


GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF   TRUCKS 
IN  CANADA 

The  Transportation  of  farm  pro- 
ducts is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems before  the  farmer  to-day. 
This  problem  is  being  solved  by 
Motor  Trucks.  In  the  United 
States  more  trucks  are  owned  by 
farmers  than  by  either  manufac- 
turers or  merchants! 

You  can  save  money  by  using 
trucks.  Write  us  about  it  Can- 
adian Distributors  for  Sterling 
Heavy  Duty  Trucks — Fulton  1V2- 
ton  Trucks,  Smith  Form-A-Trucks, 
Atlas  %-ton  Delivery  Cars. 


The  PHELPS  light  and 
power  plant  has  big  over- 
load capacity:  72  twenty- 
five  watt  lamps,  1,800 
watts,  4  h.p.  engine  for 
direct  power. 


243-255 
Queen  St. 

East 
TORONTO 

243  Main 

Street 

WINNIPEG 
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What  it   Costs   You 

to  Do  Without  a  Renfrew 


SELLING  butter-fat  at  now-a-day's  prices  is  like  selling  gold  out  of  a  mine 
on  your  farm.  Imagine  the  owner  of  rich  gold  quartz  extracting  the  gold 
with  a  machine  chosen  for  its  cheapness!  One  man  chose  an  ordinary  cream 
separator  for  its  low  price.  Pretty  soon  the  bowl  wobbled,  gears  rattled.  The 
women  complained  about  the  high  supply  tank,  the  toilsome  cleaning  and  the 
hard  running.  Inside  of  two  or  three  years  that  man  was  convinced  of  his  folly 
of  "saving"  money  on  a  cheap  separator. 

Save  yourself  this  costly  experience  by  investigating  the 


enfrew 


CREAM    SEPARATOR 


First  step  is  to  find  out  what  your  present  separator 
is  really  doing  for  you.  Just  send  a  sample  of  your 
skimmed  milk  to  any  government  dairy  school  for  a 
Babcock  test.  We  gladly  welcome  this  "skim-the- 
skim-milk"  test. 

When  you  get  the  result  compare  it  with  the 
Renfrew  record ;  the  Renfrew 

Gets  99.99  ,   of  the  Butter  Fat 

(Results  Confirmed   by   Dairy   Schools'   Tests) 

We  know  by  experience  that  you  will  more  than  likely  discover 
a  costly  leak  in  your  butter  fat  profits  with  your  old  machine. 

Take  your  pencil  and  figure  the  loss  on  your  herd  for  a  year. 
Won't  it  pay  you  to  know  what  it  costs  you  to  do  without  a 
Renfrew  ? 

And  what  does  it  cost  you  if  you  want  to  increase  your  herd 
considerably  to  replace  an  ordinary  separator — or  to  stand  the 
losses  of  an  overtaxed  machine  ?  The  Renfrew's  exclusive  inter- 
changeable capacity  feature  gives  you  the  full  and  complete  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  machine  by  simply  changing  the  bowl  and  fittings. 

Write  for  our  new  folder,  the  "Big  Five,"  and  get  full  details 
of  our  exclusive  wide  open  "bowl,  self  oiling  system,  convincing 
endurance  features,  easy  running,  low  supply  tank,  etc.,  etc.  Send 
the  postal  card  to-day. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  RENFREW,  ONTARIO 

Eastern  Branch  -  Sussex,   N.B. 

AGENCIES  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE   IN  CANADA 

Other  Lines:  Happy  Farmer   Tractor — Renfrew  Kerosene  Engine — 
Renfrew   Truck-Scale. 
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Really  a  Delightful  Confection 


J)AINTY  Chiclets, 
tingling  with  delight- 
ful peppermint — a  con- 
fection delicious  and 
beneficial. 

You'll  find  Chiclets  wel- 
come everywhere. 
Why?  The  dainty  size 
and  shape;  the  delightful 
candy-coating    of    pep- 


permint; the  wholesome 
goodness  of  the  gum  in- 
side. 

Chiclets  are  sold  every- 
where— ten  for  5c— and 
in  the  25  cents  Week- 
End  Box,  which  is  the 
right  packet  to  take 
home  to  the  family. 

MADE    IN   CANADA 


— an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 

Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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Always  keep  a  Daylo  alongside  your  fishing  tackle 
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Catching  night  crawlers  with  a  DAYLO 


TIME  was  when  fisher  folks  dug  up  half  an  acre 
'  A  of  hard  ground  to  find  a  measley  handful  of  under- 
sized angle  worms.  To-day  anybody  gets  them  by 
the  quart— in  a  few  minutes— big,  fat  wiggling  bass- 
catchers— at  night— in  the  grass  on  a  wet  lawn. 


Daylo  locates  'em,  all  stretched  out,  ready  to  grab, 
if  your  eye  and  hand  are  quick  enough— before  they 
snap  back  in  their  holes.  Worm-hunting  is  only  one 
of  the  thousand  uses  every  fisherman  finds  for  Daylo, 
the  light  that  says,  "There  it  is!" 


Made  in  77  styles  for  sale  by  EVEREADY  dealers  everywhere 

Ask  to  see  the  six  styles  illustrated  below 
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"The  Cost  of  Living" 

It  is  a  significant  and  gratifying  fact  that  while  the  cost  of 
everything  else  in  the  line  of  necessity  has  gone  up — the  price 
of  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  all — Life  Insurance — has  gone 
DOWN. 

To  those  looking  for  the  best  available  in  Life  Insurance,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that  for  thirteen  successive  years 
the  public  have  shown  that  they  consider  The  Great-West  Life 
Policies  unequalled.  For  thirteen  successive  years  The  Great- 
West  Life  has  written  .the  largest  Canadian  Business  of  all  the 
Canadian  companies. 

Policies  are  inexpensive — liberal — profitable — arranged  to  cover 
all  needs.     Ask  for  personal  information,  stating  age. 

THE  GREAT-WEST  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Dept.  "W"  Head.Office,  Winnipeg 

Send  us  your  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Farmers'  Account 
Book — free  on  request.  Your  Income  Tax  can  be  accurately  figured  by  the  use  of  this 
book.  ,    ,  I     ,  ju 
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A  Mortgage  on  the  Farm  ? 

An  Excelsior  Policy  will  provide  for  its  payment  whether 
you  live  or  die.     Write  us  to-day  for  pamphlets. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Ask  to  See  This  Wagon 


THE  McCormick  is  a  real  wagon.  It  is 
worth  seeing  and  better  worth  having — 
a  wagon  you  will  be  proud  to  drive  down  the 
road — one  that  you  will  think  more  and  more  of 
the  longer  you  use  it  and  as  you  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  quality  of  the  service  it  gives  you. 

Not  only  is  all  the  material  in  it  of  the  very  best, 
but  the  different  parts  are  so  proportioned  that, 
without  an  ounce  of  unnecessary  weight,  the  wagon 
is  far  stronger  than  the  average.  Light  draft  is 
assured  by  a  skein  and  skein  box  construction  that 
prevents  undue  wear  at  the  collar  and  that  keeps 
sand  and  dirt  out  of  the  bearings. 

Note  the  number  of  steel  plates  used  to  protect 
the  wood  of  the  wagon.  Those  plates  insure  long 
service.  When  wood  parts  rub  together  they 
weaken  or  break,  and  it  is  difficult  and  expensive 
to  replace  them.  The  McCormick  steel  plates  are 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  replace  when  worn.  The 
wood,  the  body  and  strength  of  this  wagon,  need 
never  be  injured.  With  proper  care  in  this  respect 
a  McCormick  wagon  will  last  and  do  good  work  for 
many  years. 

Ask  to  see  the  McCormick  wagon.  Look  it  over 
carefully  before  you  buy.  Compare  it  in  every  way 
with  every  other  wagon.  Write  us  for  folders  telling 
you  all  the  special  McCormick  wagon  features.  This 
is  a  wagon  you'll  like. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
WEST — Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask., 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Repina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon 
Sask.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 
EAST— Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,    Montreal,    Que.,    Ottawa,  Ont* 
Quebec,  Que.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  the  Farmer 


High  Prices  Are  Universal 


THE  advance  of  prices  is  not  confined 
to  Canada  or  to  America  or  to  "the 
countries  which  participated  in  the  war. 
It  has  been  world  wide.  Nor  has  it  oc- 
curred exclusively  in  the  products  re- 
quired for  war  purposes,  nor  for  the 
use  of  the  millions  engaged  in  the  war. 
Practically  every  article  entering  inter- 
national trade  has  advanced  in  price  in 
the  country  in  which  produced,  irres- 
pective of  their  proximity  to  the  war 
area.  Nor  have  prices  been  reduced  to 
a  perceptible  degree  in  any  part  of  the 
world  since  the  close  of  the  war.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  but  they  are  so  few  and  so 
plainly  due  to  peculiar  conditions  that 
they  "prove  the  rule"  that  the  advance 
has  been  world  wide  and  that  the  term- 
ination of  the  war  has  not  reversed  the 
movement  or  at  least  caused  any  ma- 
terial decline  in  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  important  articles  of 
world  production  and  world  consump- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  the  increases  in  world 
prices  and  their  distribution  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe  irrespective  of  relation  to 
the  war  area  is  illustrated  in  a  compil- 
ation by  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  showing  the  1919  prices  in 
the  country  of  production  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  forming  the  international 
trade  of  the  world  and  comparing  these 
1919  prices  with  those  of  the  same 
month  preceding  the  war.  In  the  dis- 
tant Orient,  in  the  tropical  world,  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
South  America,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  the  prices  demanded  for  the 
articles  offered  for  exportation  have 
been  and  still  continue  to  be  far  above 
those  of  the  pre-war  period,  the  ad- 
vances ranging  50  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  150  per  cent. 


Rice,  for  example,  cost  in  the  coun- 
try of  production  7.2c  per  pound  for 
that  imported  in  December  1918,  as 
against  2.6c  per  pound  for  that  im- 
ported in  the  month  preceding  the  war, 
July  1914.  Nitrate  of  soda,  drawn 
chiefly  from  Chile,  for  which  the  war 
demands  ceased  at  the  date  of  the 
armistice,  cost  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction $57.40  per  ton  for  that  import- 
ed in  May,  1919,  against  $26.65  per  ton 
for  that  imported  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  war.  Raw  silk,  of  which  we 
obtain  our  entire  supply  from  China 
and  Japan,  cost  in  those  countries  an 
average  of  $6.12  per  pound  for  the  im- 
ports of  the  closing  month  of  the  war, 
and  $3.84  per  pound  in  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  war.  Goat  skins  imported 
from  China,  India,  Mexico,  and  South 
America  cost  in  those  countries  an 
average  of  62.8c  per  pound  for  those 
reaching  the  United  States  in  May, 
1919,  against  24.5  per  pound  for  those 
imported  from  the  same  countries  in 
the  month  preceding  the  war.  Flax- 
seed, imported  chiefly  from  Argentina, 
and  not  an  article  demanded  for  war 
purposes,  cost?  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction $3  per  bushel  for  that  reaching 
us  in  January,  1919,  against  $1.47  per 
bushel  paid  for  that  imported  in  July, 
1914.  Mattings  for  floors,  imported 
chiefly  from  Japan  and  China,  cost  in 
the  countries  of  production  26.4c  per 
square  yard  for  the  quantities  reaching 
the  United  States  in  May  1919,  against 
9.1c  per  square  yard  for  the  quantities 
which  reached  us  in  July,  1914,  Jute, 
imported  from  India,  cost  in  that  coun- 
try $172.75  per  ton  for  the  quantity  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  March, 
1919,  against  $49.56  per  ton  for  that  im- 
ported in  the  month  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  war. 


The  New  War  Loan 


PROVINCIAL  organizers  for  the  sixth 
Dominion  of  Canada  War  loan  are 
completing  their  arrangements  for  float- 
ing their  new  issues.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  provincial  organizations  are 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  Canadian 
bond  houses  have  agreed  to  issue  no  new 
securities  between  September  8  and 
November  22.  As  the  loan  campaign 
does  not  open  until  October  27th,  this 
will  allow  nearly  seven  weeks  to  clear 
the  decks  for  war  bond  selling.  These 
jfirms  intend  to  devote  their  entire  sell- 
ing organizations  to  the  Victory  Loan, 
and  during  the  actual  time  the  cam- 
paign is  on,  they  will  practically  close 
shop  as  far  as  dealing  in  other  securi- 
ties is  concerned. 

The  nominal  amount  of  the  issue,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  It  will  probably  be  $300,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Finance 
Minister  expects  $500,000,000,  despite 
the  recent  weak  trend  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket, and  the  lack  of  as  strong  a  patrio- 
tic plea  as  the  war  has  been  in  the  other 
war  loans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  bond 
dealers  held  a  few  days  ago,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  organization  throw 
its  entire  influence  in  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  loan  a  success.  J.  H. 
Gundy,  chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, will  have  charge  of  the  bond 
houses  in  the  campaign,  while  G.  H. 
Wood,  who  acted  as  provincial  organi- 
zer last  year,  will  probably  be  chosen 
to  act  in  the  same  capacity  this  year. 

A   BIG   FARM   BOND   ISSUE 

DROBABLY  the  largest  strictly  farm 
*  bond  issue  ever  made  in  Alberta  has 
been  consummated  by  the  Noble  Found- 
ation Limited,  of  Nobleford,  for  $500,- 


000.  Papers  in  the  transaction  were 
filed  at  Calgary.  The  bond  issue  covers 
approximately  30,000  acres  of  land, 
owned  by  the  Noble  Foundation,  Limit- 
ed, at  and  near  Nobleford,  and  operated 
by  them  as  a  grain-growing  farm.  It 
is  this  farm  which  holds  the  world's 
production  record  of  wheat;  being  54 
bushels  to  the  acre  for  a  unit  of  1,000 
acres,  made  in  1916. 


ADJUST  YOUR  INSURANCE 

THE  increased  cost  of  building  is  a 
matter  that  should  carry  a  warning 
to  farmers  and  the  owners  of  private 
houses  to  make  certain  that  the  insur- 
ance they  carry  against  fire  is  increased 
to  cover  the  added  cost  of  construction 
under  present-day  conditions.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  result  in  a  loss  in  case  of 
fire. 

Inquiries  among  insurance  companies 
and  adjusters  would  seem  to  show  that 
while  business  men  generally  have  been 
careful  to  cover  in  insurance  the  added 
values  of  stocks,  whether  of  raw  ma- 
terials or  manufactured  goods,  the  last 
couple  of  years,  they  have  not  looked 
after  the  amount  carried  on  their  build- 
ings, and  farmers  are  very  careless  in 
this  matter  also.  Every  policy  should 
be  inspected  and  the  amounts  increased 
to  cover  the  increased  values. 


Many  more  farmers  will  find  it  a  good 
thing  to  buy  two  or  three  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  for  their  stables  and 
barns.  Already  several  farmers  have 
installed  them. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


BANKING 
CO-OPERATION 

FARMERS    will   find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  co-oper- 
ate with  this  Bank. 

With  branches  throughout 
every  province  of  Canada,  and 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  we  have  unequalled- 
facilities  for  gathering1  news  of 
markets,  prices,  and  business 
condition  s  of  interest  to  farmers. 

Make  it  a  point  to  call  upon 
us  whenever  you  have  an  op- 
portunity. 

Mutual  confidence  brings 
success. 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


29A 


1869 


1919 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Capital  Paid-up 
$14,800,000 


Reserve  Funds 
$15,900,000 


Total  Assets,  $420,000,000 

This  Bank,  with  its  large  resources,  and  its  chain  of  500 
branches  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  a 

COMPLETE     BANKING     SERVICE 
to    the     Canadian     Farmer,     Rancher,     Dairyman,     etc. 

FARMERS'   ACCOUNTS    SOLICITED 
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No  Camouflage  in  This  Price 


We  have  reduced  the  Titan  10-20 
now    get   the    world's   standard   10 
as  listed  here. 


price  $225.    You  can 
-20  tractor  at   prices 


Titan  10-20 

$1,100 

Cash,  F.  O.  B.  Winnipeg 


Beginning  July  8th,  1919,  the  1920  price 
of  the  Titan  10-20   kerosene  tractor  is 


$1,100 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 

Winnipeg  and  Brandon 

$1,120 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Estevan,  Regina  and  Yorkton 

Corresponding    Redactions   Apply    at    Eastern    Canadian    Branches 

Reasonable  terms  will  be  given  to  any  man  who   cannot 
pay  cash  in  full.     His  Titan  will  cost  him  but  little  more. 


$1,135 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 

Saskatoon  and  N.  Battleford 

$1,150 

CASH  F.  O.  B. 
Calgary.  Edmonton  and 

Lethbridge 


THERE  is  no  joker"  in  this  price.  We  are 
not  telling  you  one  story  in  this  advertise- 
ment and  then  leaving  it  for  our  agents 
to  break  the  sad  news  that  the  advertised 
price  won't  buy  a  tractor  unless  you  pay  extra 
for  a  lot  of  necessary  features.  The  Titan 
agent  won't  charge  you  extra  for  "starting  and 
service"  before  he  can  deliver  the  tractor.  He 
won't  show  you  a  machine  stripped  of  any  of 
these  essential  parts — belt  pulley,  fenders, 
governor,  drawbar,  tools — and  then  tell  you 
that  you  can  have  these  things  by  paying  extra 
for  them.  The  Titan  at  this  advertised  price 
is  a  complete  10-20  kerosene  tractor,  ready  to 
give  you  best  threshing  and  drawbar  power. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  We  are  not  experiment- 
ing at  your  expense  when  we  sell  you  a  Titan  10-20. 
There  is  real  farm  machine  and  tractor  manufacturing 
experience  back  of  it.  We  have  been  in  the  farm 
machine  business  for  88  years  and  have  been  supplying 
tractors  for  14  years.  Not  another  company  in  the 
world  knows  the  farmer's  power  and  machine  require- 
ments as  the  Harvester  organization  does. 

Would  you  entrust  your  bank  account  to  a  man  who 
had  never  had  any  experience  in  handling  money? 
Will  you  risk  your  farm  profits  in  a  tractor  built  by 
designers  whose  knowledge  of  farming  is  limited  to 
books  and  a  drawing  board?  It  will  pay  you  to  think 
about  these  things  when  you  buy  your  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company 

or  Canada  >>°  -, 

WESTERN   BRANCHES  — BRANDON    WINNIPEG.  MAN      CALGARY.    EDMONTON     LETHBRIDGE.   ALT*-. 

Estevan.  N   Battleford.  Regina   Saskatoon.  Yorkton.  Sask. 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton   London   Ott— "a^qnt.  Montreal.  Quebec  Que.,  St  John.  N.  a. 
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When  you  buy  a  Titan 
for  threshing  power  and 
drawbar  work,  the  orig- 
inal price  includes: , 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley 

A  large,  wide  friction  clutch  pulley,  made  in  five 
sizes,  equipped  with  safety  shield,  is  mounted 
directly  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  low-speed,  steady 
Titan  engine  and  delivers  the  full  power  to  the 
driven  machine.  It  has  an  Si^-inch  face  and  20- 
inch  diameter.  Titan  owners  will  tell  you  here  is 
remarkably  steady  threshing  power.  The  Titan 
10-20  can  be  quickly  backed  into  the  belt  because 
of  the  location  of  the  pulley  and  the  belt  clears 
the  front  wheels  and  other  parts  of  the  tractor  by 
a  generous  margin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  holes  for  the  front  wheels  to  get 
belt  clearance.  The  Titan  pulley  was  not  put  on  as  an  after  thought.  The  designers 
did  not  overlook  it  in  the  first  place.  Some  tractor  builders  committed  this  very 
ssrios  error,  due  to  lack  of  farm  knowledge  and  experience.  To  remedy  this 
e~ror,  they  designed  a  small  make-shift  pulley,  in  one  size  only,  attached  it  in  an 
awkward  place  and  charge  you  $35  to  $40  for  it.  The  Titan  1 0-20  friction  clutch 
pulley  is  furnished  without  extra  charge. 


Throttle   Governor 

Some  tractors  are  sold  without  governors  because, 
perhaps,  the  designers  did  not  know  that  one  was 
needed.  Which  is  the  best  economy — to  pay  an 
ope' a  tor  a  salary  just  to  sit  on  the  tractor  and  ad- 
just the  fuel  to  the  load  variations  when  engaged 
in  belt  work  or  let  a  thiottle  governor  do  it  with- 
out extra  cost?  —  do  it  automatically,  perfectly. 
The  Titan  throttle  governor  saves  fuel,  prevents 
grain  losses  by  delivering  uniform  power  to  your 
thresher  and  lengthens  the  life  of  both  tractor 
and  driven  machines.  You  get  this  governor 
without  extra  charge. 


Drawbar 
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Some  tractor    builders    put  a 

hook  and  eye  affair  on  the 
tail  end  of  their  tractors — and  call  it  a  drawbar! 
They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
farm  tractor  not  only  pulls  plows,  but  also 
mowers,  hay  loaders,  grain  binders,  etc.,  each 
requiring  different  hitch  adjustment.  Perhaps 
they  didn't  know  about  these  other  machines. 
Look  at  the  Titan  drawbar.  Note  the  provisions 
for  a  wide  range  cf  adjustment  both  up  and ' 
down  and  sidewise.  The  Titan  drawbar  fits  every  need  and  it  is  furnished  with- 
out  extra  cost. 

F /->!->  /-|  pyn  The  designers  of  some  tractors 
1  CllUCIo  evidently  did  not  know  that 
the  drive  wheels  throw  dirt,  dust  or  mud  over 
the  operator  and  machine  unless  fenders  prevent 
it.  The  Titan  10-20  has  such  fenders.  They  are 
also  a  "safety  first"  feature.  In  some  farming 
sections  laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  fenderless  tractors.  Titan  fenders  are 
furnished  without  the  $40  to  $50  extra  charge 
made  by  the  "low  price"  manufacturers. 


lf\r\\c  A  complete 
1  UUlO  This  handy 
tractors  get  out  of  order 
tractor  concerns  whose 
furnish  nothing  but  two 
so  good  that  it  doesn't  n 
fact,  they  omit  necessary 
described  above—  to  ma 
plete  tool  kit  is  furnished 


set  of  sixteen  tools  is  furnished  with  every  Titan  10-20. 

tool-tfit  is  provided  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Titan  10-20 
less  frequently  than  the  general  run  of  tractors.     Some 

tractors  really  need  frequent  adjustment  and  repairs, 
or  three  wrenches.  They  tell  you  that  their  product  is 
eed  adjustment.     Do  you  believe  this  ?     As  a  matter  of 

tools  for  the  same  reason  they  omit  the  essential  features 
ke   a   low  "camouflage   price"!     The  Titan   10-20  com- 

without  extra  charge. 


Starting  and  Instruction  Service 

Another  "joker"  of  some  tractor  concerns  is  to  charge  you  a  large  "starting  and 
Service"  fee — extra.  This  is  another  way  of  getting  a  low  price  for  advertising 
purposes.  But  you  can't  get  the  tractor  without  paying  this  charge.  They 
make  it  compulsory.  The  International  agent  gives  you  this  service  without 
asking  you  to  pay  extra  for  it  when  you  buy  a  Titan  10-20.  Free  tractor  Schools, 
inaugurated  by  us,  also  benefit  Titan  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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IS  the  FARMER  A  PROFITEER? 


NO  other  source  of  national  advertis- 
ing has  furnished  such  a  subject  as 
Hamilton's  market  place.  Thous- 
ands of  picture  postcards  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  every  portion  of  the  earth  show- 
ing the  busy  market.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  prospective  manu- 
facturer. He  has  naturally  argued  that 
where  such  conditions  exist,  a  contented 
people  must  surely  live.  Seldom  has  the  op- 
portunity for  the  consumer  to  meet  the  pro- 
ducer at  such  close  range  been  offered  any- 
where in  the  world. 

But  to-day  Hamilton's  representative  citi- 
zens in  the  city  council  profess  to  see  noth- 
ing but  evil  in  their  wonderful  market.  They 
profess  a  desire  to  abolish  it.  Steps  in  that 
direction  are  on  foot.  Legislation  is  invoked 
whereby  the  ancient  institution  shall  be 
wiped  from  the  memory  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations. And  it  is  all  because  someone  has 
shouted  profiteers  at  the  weary  and  patient 
farmer.  The  press  of  that  city,  even,  have 
admitted  frantic  accusations  to  their  col- 
umns by  alleged  patrons  of  the  market,  who 
stamped  it  as  the  meeting  place  of  a  well- 
organized  gang  cf  farmer  bandits.  And  Good 
there  have  been  few  with  tjie  courage  of  a 
Daniel  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  farmer. 

Too  Much  Abuse 

No  other  class  of  business  man  in  .the  country  or 
city  has  received  more  abuse  than  the  farmer.  The 
rule  applies  also  to  the  farmers  who  bring  their  pro- 
ducts to  Hamilton  market.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  re- 
main smiling  and  polite  in  the  face  of  such  jibes  as  the 
market  farmers  hare  been-  subjected  to.  Popular^ 
opinion  has  stamped  them  as  profiteers,  and  they  have 
gone  from  the  ancient  place  one  by  one.  Soon  there 
will  be  none  to  greet  the  market  frequenters  in  the 
city.  Legislation  has  been  applied  from  time  to  time, 
restricting  their  hours  of  occupation  and  their  places 
of  business.  It  has  been  found  far  more  important  to 
reserve  a  large  part  of  the  market  where  business  men 
can  park  their  cars  than  to  throw  open  the  door  of 
welcome  to  the  producer. 

It  is  extremely  peculiar,  this  resentment  of  the  con- 
sumers in  the  era  of  prosperity 
which  is  now  the  farmer's.  This 
attitude  does  not  obtain  merely  in 
the  Hamilton  market.  It  is  univer- 
sal. 

It  is  human  nature  to  growl,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. But  the  growl  of  former  days 
has  arisen  to  a  shriek  against  the 
price  the  farmer  now  asks.  No  one 
sees  back  through  the  vista  of 
years  when  it  was  a  case  of  root 
hog,  or  die,  with  the  farmer.  No 
one  notices  his  gnarled  hands,  his 
limp,  save  to  couple  these  things 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  hay- 
seed. But  these  marks  of  physical 
torture  are  the  only  V.C.'s  or  iron 
crosses  with  which  he  is  decorated. 
He  has  worked,  and  he  has  suffer- 
ed. He  has  seen  the  time  when 
frost  bliprhted  his  crops  every 
momth  of  the  year.  No  one  remem- 
bers, or   cares,   that  he  was  com- 
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.   increase    farm    business   and    returns.       A   scene    west    of    Toro 

pelled  to  sell  his  team  of  horses  for  three  odd  dollars. 
(The  writer  spells  the  amount,  so  that  there  will,  be 
no  mistake  in  the  figures,  for  he  was  one  of  these), 
because  there  was  no  feed  for  them.  All  that  is  re- 
membered is  that  in  those  days  potatoes  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  bag — delivered. 

"Why  can't  we  buy  them  for  that  now?"  is  the  wail. 

That  question  crystallizes  the  whole  subject.  It 
answers  the  slur  of  profiteers  hurled  at  the  farmers 
trying  to  do  business  on  the  Hamilton  market.  It 
forever  explodes  the  theory  that  there  is  a  combine 
amongst  the  farmers,  as  has  been  stated. 

Go  to  the  Market  and  See 

Is  the  farmer  a  profiteer  in  any  sense  of  the  word? 
Is  there  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  combine  where 
farmers  meet  at  a  common  place  in  large  numbers  to 
sell  their  products?  Let  ut  see.  One  of  the  chief 
complaints  of  the  Hamilton  shopper,  as  stated  in  the 


Where    intensive    cultivation,    good    roads    and    good    markets   occur,    fair    profits    are    made    from    the    soil. 


press,  is  that  new  arrivals  will  not  state 
their  selling  price  before  they  see  what  the 
prevailing  prices  are.  No  more  will  the 
shopper  buy  from  a  farmer  when  he  first 
arrives  on  the  market  until  it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  the  commodity  asked  for  cannot  be 
purchased  cheaper  elsewhere.  In  this  re- 
spect the  twain  are  about  even.  The  one  is 
accused  of  "combining."  The  other  could  be 
accused  of  boycotting. 

Grocers  are  the  most  insistent  that  the 
Hamilton  market  shall  go.  It  is  a  grocer- 
alderman  who  has  the  agitation  in  hand. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  grocers,  and 
others  who  buy  in  wholesale  quantities  from 
the  farmers,  who  set  the  prevailing  prices. 
Such  practices  should  be  legislated  against 
— not  the  farmers. 

In  every  case  it  is  the  men  who  bay  in 
wholesale  quantities  who  set  the  market 
prices.  It  is  the  abattoirs  and  cold  storage 
plants  throughout  the  land  that  fix  the  prices 
universally.  What  would  the  city  dweller  do 
if  he  was  offered  a  substantial  increase  for 
his  property  over  another  bidder?  What 
would  be  his  decision  were  he  to  receive  a 
o.  substantial  offer  of  increased  pay  in  another 

firm's  employ?  What? 
Is  the  farmer  any  less  human  than  his  city  cousin? 
Can  more  be  expected  of  him  than  from  other  mortals 
the  world  over?  The  farmer  takes  the  highest  price 
offered.  That  price  does  not  come  from  the  marketers. 
Be  it  known  that  the  farmer  knows  to  the  exact  cent 
what  he  can  get  for  his  produce  before  he  enters  the 
market.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  standard 
of  quality  is  much  lower  to-day  than  in  former  years. 

A  Toss-up  With  the  Farmer 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  fruit.  The 
canners  have  made  their  offers — closed  many  con- 
tracts— for  the  fruit  long  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
market.  It  is  a  toss-up  with  the  farmer  whether  he 
will  market  his  fruit  or  haul  it  direct  to  the  canneries. 
Much  depends  on  the  time  he  has,  and  how  urgent  it  is 
for  him  to  go  to  the  city  to  make  purchases.  If  the 
trip  has  to  be  made  he  figures  that  his  day  is  spoiled 
for  the  farm,  anyway.  He  might  as  well  take  a  load 
of  produce  with  him. 
-  But  he  knows  bejore  he  goes  on 
to  the  market  what  he  can  get  at 
the  canneries  for  his  product. 

If  the  city  folks  do  not  wish  to 
pay  the  canners'  price,  or  a,  little 
better,  it  is  no  concern  of  his. 
There  are  many  instances  where 
the  canners  and  packers  invade  the 
market  and  offer  alluring  prices 
for  what  they  can  get.  It  is  much 
better,  from  thf  farmer's  point  of 
view,  to  get  rid  of  his  whole  load  in 
an  hour,  than  to  stand  in  a  pitiless 
sun  all  day  haggling  with  the  bar- 
gain-hungry mob.  And  who  can 
blame  him? 

Grocers  Make  Unfair  Demand 

Looking  at  the  facts  as  they  are, 

is  it  not  just  what  the  canners  and 

grocers  most  wish  that  the  market 

should   be    abolished?      The   grocer 

Continued  on  page  41 
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An  Alberta  Farmer's  Prison  Story 


FOUR  years  in  German y  as  prisoner-of-war  gave 
Private  John  T.  Wright,  of  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  farm  conditions  in 
Germany  and  of  the  German  people  in  war  time.  Mr. 
Wright  was  a  British  reservist  with  service  to  his 
credit  in  England  and  India,  but  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  resident  in  Western  Canada  when  he 
was  called  from  Fort  Saskatchewan  to  join  his  old 
regiment  on  the  field  of  war. 

After  a  hurried  visit  to  his  home  in  Dauphin,  Man., 
Pte.  Wright  hurried  back  to  England  in  August,  1914, 
and  reached  the  front  line  in  September,  where  he 
joined  the  "Old  Contemptibles,"  before  Kitchener's  or 
Sam  Hughes'  armies  arrived  on  the  scene. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  two  field  guns  would  be  the 
covering  artillery  for  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  when 
support  and  reserve  lines  were  unknown  to  the  in- 
fantry; before  trench  warfare  had  set  in,  and  when 
machine  guns  could*  not  be  replaced  when  they  wore 
out — when  soldiers  fired  until  their  guns  were  hot 
and  jammed  so  hard  you  couldn't  kick  the  bolt  open 
with  your  foot, — and  "the  wind  up"  was  a  chronic 
condition. 

That  was  when  Pte.  Wright  got  his  "ticket"  to  Ger- 
many, just  three  weeks  after  he  went  into  the  line, 
and  began  his  long  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
Of  his  battalion  which  had  been  holding  two  kil6metres 
of  line,  only  167  men  were  taken  by  the  Germans,  in- 
cluding the  wounded.  Some  few  escaped  capture,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  167  represented  the  entire  sur- 
vivals of  that  regiment  of  South  Lane's. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  returns  in  civies,  had  lived  in 
Western  Canada  for  some  years  and  had  farmed  a 
part  of  that  time,  so  he  saw  Germany  largely 'with  the 
eyes  of  a  farmer,  even  though  he  did  not  work  on  a 
farm  during  his  stay  there.  He  has  an  admiration  for 
the  thorough  intensiveness  of  the  farming  methods 
practised  in  Germanuy  by  the  farmers  who  live  in 
"dorfs,"  or  little  villages,  and  walk  up  to  4  and  5  kilos 
to  their  farms  every  day.  (A  kilometre  is  nearly  %  of 
a  mile.) 

One  feature  of  the  farms  in  the  district  around 
Hanover,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  four  years,  that 
struck  him  forcibly  was  the  use  of  electricity  on  the 
farms.  Through  the  dense  population  of  the  country 
there,  the  use  of  electric  power  is  found  practicable, 
and  the  central  generating  plant,  run  by  steam,  at 
Hanover,  serves  a  radius  of  30  kilometres.  In  this 
area  the  farm  houses  are  lighted  by  electricity,  power 
is  used  for  threshing,  cutting  straw,  etc.,  at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  other  source  available.  Power  is  in- 
cidentally supplied  to  the  mines  of  the  district,  as  well 
as  to  the  small  workmen  and  artisans  in  the  "dorfs." 

Mr.  Wright  worked,  as  a  prisoner,  on  the  electric 
system,  and  was  able  to  have  pleasant  out-door  work, 
which  put  him  in  a  much  better  position  even  than 
most  of  his  comrades.  While  the  conditions  were  far 
from  ideal,  and  the  treatment  was  bad  enough,  it  was 
not,  as  a  rule,  brutal,  he  states,  save  when  the  prisoners 
refused  to  work  and  were  sent  to  a  "punishment 
camp,"  where  they  worked  for  a  year  on  reclamation 
work,  reclaiming  a  large  moor  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, by  digging  large  drainage  canals  and  building 
roads.  There  were  three  camps  of  about  5,000  prison- 
ers in  each.  Work  was  carried  on  in  the  water,  the 
boys  wearing  wooden  sabots  with  long  uppers  of 
leather  that  served,  if  anything,  to  keep  the  water  in, 
rather  than  out.  This  reclamation  would  benefit  the 
Germans  in  an  agricultural  way  long  after  the  war 
was  over,  as  the  land  was  fertile. 

A  Crude  Silo 

The  German  method  of  making  ensilage,  as  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Wright,  is  particularly  interesting.  He 
.  never  saw  a  stave  silo  during  his  stay  in  Germany, 
but  crude  pit  silos  are  common  where  he  was  held. 
These  are  most  primitive  affairs,  consisting  merely 
of  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  where  sugar  beet  tops  and 
the  pressed  pulp  are  thrown  together  and  covered  up, 
where  they  may  remain  for  a  year,  or  even  two,  keep- 
ing perfectly. 

In  harvesting,  the  sugar  beets  are  pulled  and  laid  in 
rows.  Then  a  man  goes  along  the  row  with  an  axe 
and  chops  off  the  upper  part  of  each  root,  down  as  far 
as  the  green  goes.  Then  the  tops  of  the  plants  and  the 
portion  of  the  root  adhering  are  thrown,  along  with 
the  pressed  pulp  of  the  roots  from  the  sugar  factories, 
into  the  pits,  and  covered  up. 

These  pits  are  located  at  the  end  of  each  field,  where 
the  silage  may  be  hauled  to  the  village  in  the  summer, 
and  fed  to  the  stock  which  is  all  kept  in  the  building 
that  serves  jointly  as  stable  and  house.    The  stock  is 
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kept  in  the  villages,  and.  is  fed  practically  the  year 
around.  The  close  proximity  of  the  live  stock  to  the 
houses  may  not  improve  the  sanitation,  but  that  seems 
to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  according  fco  the  ob- 
server. 

During  the  summer  the  cattle  are  fed  green  clover 
hay  in  the  mornings,  "soiling  crops"  we  call  it,  and  at 
mid-day,  the  sugar  beet  silage  mixed  with  chopped 
straw  or  clover  hay.  The  silage  is  fermented,  and, 
through  the  saccharine  of  the  beets,  takes  on  a  sweet- 
ish taste.  Its  smell  leads  Mr.  Wright  to  humorously  re- 
mark that  it  is  probably  from  this  that  it  derives  its 
strength  as  a  cattle  food!  At  any  rate,  the  cattle 
are  as  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of  the  corn  silage  used  in 
Canada.     They  are  milked  three  times  a  day. 

During  the  winter  months,  turnips  and  mangolds  re- 
place the  green  clover  that  is  fed  in  the  summer,  and 
are  supplemented  by  hay  and  straw. 

Sheep,  he  observes,  are  apparently  kept  by  the  lead- 


SOME    SCENES    IN    FRANCE 

Photos   taken   by   D.   V.   Hoskins. 


An    example    of    France's    plight    during    the    war.        An    old    man 
ploughing    with    two    small    donkeys    near    St.    Omer. 


The  farms  in  France.      Note  fruit  trees  on  roadside.      Land  worked 
up   to   them,   also  the  cobblestone   roadway. 


Sleeping  quarters  of  Canadians  behind   lines  in   France,  protected 
against  bombs  by  sand  bags. 


ing  farmers  in  each  village,  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  kept  in  the  buildings,  though  in  the  fall  they  are 
let  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  after  the  hay  is  cut. 
Grazing  lands  are  scarce,  and  largely  confined  to  low- 
lying  meadows  that  are  liable  to  flood  early  in  the 
spring,  and  therefore  not  available  for  other  crops. 

Sheep  are  fed  the  wet  ensilage  mixed  with  chaff 
from  the  thresher  (the  chaff  being  separated  from 
the  straw  at  threshing),  supplemented  with  lucerne 
hay  and  turnips,  etc. 

Hogs  were  more  generally  kept  before  the  war  than 
since,  and  Pte.  Wright  observed  the  gradual  change 
by  which  the  single  pigs  owned  by  villagers  gradually 
disappeared  when  it  became  impossible  to  secure  feed 
for  them,  and  the  raising  of  nogs  was  confined  largely 
to  those  who  were  able  to  carry  on  with  feed  that  they 
could  produce  themselves. 

Potatoes  were  the  great  staple  for  the  hogs,  along 
with  turnips,  crushed  grain  and  offal  from  the  flour 
mills.  But  the  war  curtailed  the  amount  of  feed  that 
was  available  for  pork  production.  Before  the  war 
farmers,  laboring  men  and  country  artisans  commonly 
raised  pigs  for  their  own  consumption.  They  would 
buy  them  as  "slips"  in  the  spring,  and  feed  them  till 
fall — when  they  would  be  killed  to  provide  meat  for 
the  family.    But  the  war  changed  that. 

When  rationing  came  in  it  was  necessary  for  the 
owner  of  a  hog  to  get  permission  to  kill  his  own  animal. 
It  would  be  inspected  and  stamped,  and  part  of  it 
would  be  taken  away  by  the  military.  Then,  ration 
tickets,  equal  to  the  meat  of  the  hog,  would  be  taken 
from  the  owner. 

The  levying  on  foodstuffs  went  on  all  over,  and 
even  the  hens  were  watched.  Poultrymen  had  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  eggs  for  the  military  au- 
thorities, depending  upon  the  number  of  hens  they 
kept.  The  levy  may  have  been  just,  but  sometimes  the 
German  farmer  discovered  that  some  of  his  hens  were 
not  measuring  "up  to  the  test,"  and  he  was  in  sore 
straits. 

"I  have  known  of  farmers  having  to  go  out  and  buy 
eggs  to  hand  over  to  the  military,  because  their  hens 
were  not  laying  as  they  should,"  said  Mr.  Wright. 
"  You  might  wonder  how  a  man  could  buy  them  if  they 
were  rationed,  but  there  was  always  the  'underhand' 
market,  where  you  could  get  what  you  wanted,  if  you 
would  pay  the  price.  I  believe  you  could  bribe  every- 
body in  Germany  from  the  Kaiser  down." 

Fertilizer  is  Saved 

The  care  with  which  fertility  is  cqnserved  was  an- 
other point  that  struck  the  onlooker.  Concrete  tanks 
lire  kept  in  tha  barnyards,  to  which  all  liquid  manure 
is  drained,  and  then  pumped  to  a  tank  cart,  from 
which  it  is  distributed  to  the  land.  The  sprinkling 
contrivance  is  very  simple,  not  to  say  crude,  consist- 
ing of  a  tap  at  the  rear  of  the  tank,  which  distributes 
the  fluid  manure  to  a  sort  of  wooden  chute,  over  which 
it  falls  in  a  small  sheet  as  the  horses  walk  along.  "And 
you  get  some  whiff  when  they're  putting  that  stuff  on 
the  land,"  he  remarks.  This  application  is  made  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  and  for  the  most  part  on  the 
timothy  and  clover  land. 

Barnyard  manure  is  also  carefully  hoarded  and 
used,  in  much  the  same  way  as  here.  None,  even  of  the 
larger  farmers,  use  manure  spreaders,  but  it  is  al- 
ways applied  by  hand,  and  plowed  under. 

Fertilizer  drills  are,  however,  used  on  the  large 
farms,  but  for  the  most  part  the  commercial  fertilizer 
also  is  applied  by  hand. 

Absolutely  no  fences  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
Germany,  on  the  farms.  A  little  stone  marks  each 
corner  of  a  man's  farm,  and  he  cultivates  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  line,  and  right  out  to  the  road  allow- 
ance. 

Grass  which  grows  on  the  roadsides  is  auctioned  off 
to  the  poorer  people  who  have  no  land  to  grow  it  for 
themselves,  and  who  use  it  to  feed  their  goats  and 
rdbbits. 

Apple  and  cherry  trees  also  line  the  roads,  and 
their  fruit  is  auctioned  off.  Some  may  be  stolen,  but  a 
fairly  close  watch  seems  to  be  kept  by  the  road  patrols. 

And  this  leads  up  to  the  system  of  road  maintenance 
practised  on  the  main  roads  there.  Mr.  Wright  found 
that  the  patrol  goes  over  the  road  keeping  the  surface 
in  proper  shape,  as  well  as  seeing  that  the  grass  and  I 
trees  of  the  road  allowance  are  cared  for.  The  main 
roads  are  paved  with  stone  in  small  two  or  three- 
inch  cubes,  laid  on  a  hard-foundation  of  broken  stone, 
etc.,  properly  levelled  off.  These  small  cubes  are 
carefully  laid,  and  sand  is  worked  in  around  them  to 
hold  them  in  place,  presenting  a  smooth,  hard  road  of 
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admirable    qualities.      Each    patrol    seemed    to    have 
from  4  to  6  kilos  to  go  over. 

The  side  roads  were  a  sharp  contrast  to  these,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  mere  dirt  roads,  save  where 
a  supply  of  cinders  might  be  available  to  place  on  the 
surface. 

To  the  poorer  people,  and  one  gathers  that  they  are 
not  a  few,  the  German  farmer  appears  as  a  capitalist. 
"He  farms  well,"  says  he,  "so  he  must  make  money;  he 
lives  fairly  well,  but  more  economically  than  we  do 
here.  Then,  the  women  work  in  the  fields  and  do  prac- 
tically all  the  gardening." 

As  for  implements,  German  farmers  use  mowers 
for  the  hay,  and  quite  a  number  of  binders  are  owned 
there,  but  during  the  war  the  twine  shortage  prevent- 
ed their  use,  and  drove  the  people  back  again  to  the 
old  platform  reaper  that  was  supplanted  on  this  con- 
tinent a  generation  or  more  ago. 

There  is  another,  and  a  stranger  side  to  the  question 
of  German  war-time  agriculture,  presented  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  that  is  the  side  that  appeared  to  the 
British  prisoner  forced  by  circumstance  to  work  with 
the  farmers  of  that  country. 

"The  long  hours  were  the  great  objection  raised 
by  the  boys  when  they  had  to  work  on  farms,"  said 
he.  "They  were  obliged  during  harvest  and  haying 
to  work  from  6  a.  m.  till  9  p.  m. — just  as  long  as  we 
used  to  work  in  Western  Canada  in  harvest  time;  and 
a  lot  objected  to  that. 


"Some  boys  fitted  in  well  on  the  farms  and  were 
well  liked  by  the  people,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  the  work,  and  were  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  I  know  many  of  the  boys  who  said  the  farmers 
and  their  families  tried  to  make  them  feel  at  home, 
and  couldn't  make  them  feel  too  comfortable." 

"But  it  wasn't  always  the  case?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  there  were  lots  who  took  all  out  of  the 
prisoners  they  could,  and  would  'drive'  from  mdrning 
to  night  without  consideration." 

"Were  there  any  that  were  brutal?" 

"No,  I  never  heard  of  it.  It  was  mostly  in  the 
factories  and  mines  where  the  brutality  took  place. 
Even  at  that  they  took  more  advantage  of  the  Russians 
than  they  would  of  the  French  and  English. 

"The  farmers  always*  had  more  to  eat  than  others. 
There  were  a  good  many  little  things  that  they  had, 
in  spite  of  the  rationing,  and  the  boys  who  worked  on 
the  farms  benefited,  though  for  the  most  part  we 
didn't  bother  about  the  grub  the  Germans  had,  where 
I  was  working.  We  got  a  lot  of  food  from  the  Red 
Cross,  and  were  able  to  live  better  than  the  Germans 
did  themselves. 

"But  the  boys  who  were  forced  to  work  in  the  iron 
foundries  and  cement  factories  had  the  hard  time  of 
it.  There  would  be  sentries  standing  over  them  all 
day  long,  driving  them.  There  was  no  freedom  and 
no  relaxation,  while  the  food  was  very  bad.  I  have 
seen  Russians  picking  up  bits  of  carrots  or  anything 


that  was  edible,  and  even  searching  through  the  swill 
tubs  for  anything  they  could  find  to  eat. 

"Lots  of  the  Russians  tried  to  escape,  and  there  were 
always  thousands  of  them  wandering  over  the  country 
headed  for  the  border, — or  thinking  they  were  headed 
for  it. 

"One  morning  I  was  going  down  the  road  alone  to 
my  work,  when  a  farmer  called  to  me  and  told  me 
that  'my  comrade'  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  went 
where  he  said  and  a  Russian  stuck  his  head  out  of  a 
clump  of  bushes  and  asked  me  in  Russian  for  a  match. 
We  got  a  great  mixture  of  languages  in  the  prison 
camps,  and  could  understand  each  other,  so  I  knew 
what  he  wanted.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  bread, 
as  he  had  been  three  days  on  the  way  since  his  escape, 
and  had  no  food  for  two  days.  He  had  become  des- 
perate and  asked  the  German  farmer  for  a  match, 
but  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  him,  even  though  he 
was  in  the  prison  uniform. 

"I  gave  him  my  bread  that  I  had  for  lunch,  and  left 
,  him. 

"The  farmer  had  recognized  him,  but  didn't  bother, 
because  the  'gendarmerie'  would  get  him  sooner  or 
later. 

"The  fellow  had  no  compass  or  map  or  anything,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
For  all  he  knew  he  might  be  travelling  in  a  circle.  The 
joke  of  it  was  that  when  I  met  him  he  was  travelling 
East,  when  he  should  have  been  headed  West,  and 
didn't  know  it." 
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Feeding  the  Dairy  Herd  in  Autumn 


IT  is  invariably  known  that  the  dairy  cow  requires 
additional  attention  with  the  approach  of  autumn, 
than  what  is  bestowed  upon  her  during  the  summer 
months:  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  pasture  supply  is 
almost  exhausted,  and  most  plants  are  nearing  the  end 
of  their  growing  season;  therefore  it  is  more  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  withdraw  his  cattle  from  his  pasture 
for  a  considerable  period  each  day,  than  to  allow  them 
to  spoil  the  grass  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  diminish 
next  year's  crop  of  hay.  Further,  it  is  important  that 
the  milk  flow  be  kept  up.  If  you  have  supplemented 
your  natural  grass  pasture  by  sowing  a  late  crop  of 
rye  or  oats  or  similar  forage,  the  cows  can  now  be  fed 
profitably  upon  it;  however,  if  you  have  not  other 
food  must  be  substituted.        * 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  cow  from  the  pasture  to  the  stable, 
the  change  should  be  made  very  slowly: 
any  radical  and  "cut-short"  variation  in 
the  food  will  without  the  slightest  doubt 
reduce  the  milk  flow,  even  though  the 
newly  introduced  feed  is  of  more  food 
value  than  the  old.  If  the  milk  flow  is 
reduced  in  this  way  at  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  an  almost  impossibility  for  the 
cow,  no  matter  how  well  cared  for  and 
fed,  to  again  reach  the  standard  of  pro- 
duction previously  attained.  While  mak- 
ing the  change  slowly,  the  cows  can  be 
allowed  to  graze  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  but  they  cannot  receive 
enough  material  off  the  pasture  to  pro- 
duce the  same  standard  and  amount  of 
milk,  hence  they  must  receive  supple- 
mentary feed  too.  It  is  important  that 
you  feed  economically;  this  by  no  means 
denotes  scantiness,  but  food  that  will 
produce  the  best  and  most  milk  at  the 
smallest  price  to  the  owner.  Just  the 
right  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  feed  is 
much  better  than  a  great  deal  of  the 
wrong  kind.  Some  people  have  the  idea 
that  generosity  begets  generosity,  but 
the  idea  is  entirely  erroneous;  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  the  correct  feed,  only, 
can  give  the  most  profitable  results. 
There  are  certain  minimums  and  maxi- 
mums to  everything — one  can  feed  a 
cow  such  a  small  quantity  of  food  that 
the  milk  produced  does  not  pay  for  it; 
then  the  correct  quantity  can  be  fed  that 
gives  the  largest  profit  for  the  sum  in- 
vested for  or  represented  by  the  feed 
given;  and  lastly  one  can  feed  an  over- 
amount  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  an 
excessive  milk  flow,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  without  loss.  The  latter  case  is 
the  financial  graveyard  of  many  dairy- 
men. 
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The  supplemented  food  that  is  given  to  the  cow 
at  the  present  time  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  meal 
ration,  it  however  should  be  fed  in  small  amounts  at 
first  and  coritinually  increasing  it  till  the  desired 
amount  is  reached.  The  following  mixtures  have  been 
found  to  give  excellent  results: — Bran,  3  parts;  cotton- 
seed, 1  part — or — bran,  2  parts;  ground  oats,  2  parts, 
ground  peas,  1  part.  t  This  meal  mixture  is  not  so 
satisfactory  when  fed  with  dry  straw  or  hay.  The 
milk  flow  largely  depends  upon  the  feeding  of  the 
cow;  and  the  feeding  depends  upon  the  palatability,  a 
suitable  compound,  and  ease  of  digestion  of  the  food 


A  SEPTEMBER  TREAT 

Autumn  Planning  Number 

What  shall  1920  be  like  to  the  Farmer?  Are  there 
any  chances  that  farm  products  will  go  below  the  profit 
level? 

It  is  essential  that  we  look  ahead  in  this  the  finest 
business  under  the  sun.  Such  a  joreview,  founded  on 
wisdom  gained  from  hindsight  and  precedent,  appears 
in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  in  the  next  issue  —  our 
annual  looking  ahead  number. 

In  the  last  years  special  we  outlined  a  course  which 
has  been  singularly  accurate.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
prophets,  but  you  will  want  to  see  this  issue.  Tell  your 
friends  Farmers'  Magazine  has  the  farmers'  interests 
first,  last  and  all  the  time. 


You    will  find   food   kernels  to  the  tips. 


given ;  therefore  the  feeding  of  your  dairy  herd  cannot 
receive  too  much  of  your  attention.  When  we  realize 
that  milk  is  made  up  of  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
water,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  cow  requires  an 
abundant  supply  in  some  form.  Water  no  doubt  is  the 
cheapest  material  dairy-cows  consume  and  the  one  that 
they  make  the  most  use  of;  but  of  course  cereal  foods 
are  necessary  for  the  body  building  and  life-giving 
energy  of  the  cow  and  for  the  other  substances  contain- 
ed in  the  milk.  Water  may  be  given  in  two  forms — 
first  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  drinking  it  from  a  tub 
or  other  receptacle;  and  secondly  in  the  form  of  suc- 
culence, or  a  juiciness  in  the  feed.  Take  corn  for  ex- 
ample. It  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of  water 
and  we  put  corn  in  a  silo  instead  of  letting  it  dry  out 
like  our  cereal  crops,  to  retain  the 
moisture  contained  therein. 

It  has  been  proven  by  dairymen  from 

one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  that 
dry  feed,  even  if  fed  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water,  cannot  render  the  food 
material  that  can  be  given  from  green 
forage  or  succulent  feed:  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason: — this  water  when  con- 
tained in  the  plant  has  dissolved  in  it  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  total  food; 
when  the  growth  is  stopped  by  cutting, 
and  the  plant  allowed  to  dry  out,  this 
water  evaporates  from  the  plant  and 
leaves  a  residue  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
centrated food  material;  when  this  is 
eaten  by  the  cattle  it  has  to  be  redis- 
solved  in  the  stomach  before  digestion 
takes  place;  besides  it  is  much  easier 
chewed  and  is  more  palatable;  hence 
dry  feed  and  water  cannot  be  digested 
with  ease  and  rapidity  that  the  green 
food  can.  According  to  this  theory, 
most  dairymen  feed  a  liberal  supply 
of  ensilage  or  roots,  both  of  which  con- 
tain a  high  percentage  of.  water,  to- 
gether with  the  dry  food.  Ensilage  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able crops  that  can  be  grown  for  the 
milking  cow,  and  when  one  realizes  the 
large  amount  grown  to  the  acre,  and  the 
sase  of  feeding  during  winter  it  seems 
the  acme  of  perfection.  In  the  absence 
of  ensilage  or  roots  this  succulence  may 
be  fed  by  sprinkling  the  dry  hay  or 
straw  with  water  a  few  hours  before 
feeding;  this  plan  is  sometimes  used 
even  with  ensilage,  but  it  is  not,  then, 
so  necessary.  It  is  also  a  very  satis- 
factory plan  to  mix  chopped  straw  with 
ensilage :  this  should  be  done  a  few 
hours  before  feeding,  so  that  the  straw 
will  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
Continued  on  page  39 
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My  Method  of  Producing  New  Wheat 


TPHE  usual  method  followed  in  producing  a  new 
strain  on  wheat  is  by  artificial  means  by  cross 
breeding  suitable  varieties.  Each  variety  has  charac- 
ters of  its  own  so  that  there  are  no  two  just  exactly 
alike.  What  one  variety  might  lack  in  certain  charac- 
teristics may  be  found  out  in  another  variety.  By 
uniting  these  two  varieties  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
variety  the  characteristics  required  and  to  bring  it 
to  a  higher  standard  of  perfection.  An  early  maturing 
sort  may,  no  matter  how  desirable  it  is,  fall  down  in 
point  of  high  yield.  It  may  have  many  desirable 
qualities  but  may  give  a  low  yield.  A  late  one  usually 
yields  higher  than  the  early  variety.  By  crossing  the 
twe  we  can  expect  to  increase  the'  yielding  qualities  of 
the  early  wheat  but  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find 
that  it  will  mature  quite  as  early  as  the  parent  form. 

It  is  possible  to  create  a  variety  that  possesses  more 
or  less  the  characters  of  each  parent  by  cross  breeding. 
There  are  other  characters  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion such  as  high  milling  and  baking  quality,  low 
shattering  of  the  grain  when  it  is  being  harvested, 
length  and  strength  of  the  straw,  the  size  and  shape 
and  color  of  the  grain  and  so  forth.  When  a  cross 
between  varieties  is  effected  it  may  take  several  years 
before  the  progeny  breeds  true  and  constant.  A  certain 
amount  of  breaking  up  of  the  type  takes  place  each 
season  until  one  is  found  that  is  constant  or  in  other 
words  a  pure  line  that  is  Uniform  in  type  and  charac- 
ter. It  might  take  ten  years  before  this  occurs  and 
when  this  is  done  it  may  prove  that  the  progeny  of  the 
cross  is  not  superior  to  the  parents.  It  has  to  be 
thoroughly  tried  and  proven.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  naturally  entails  considerable  work  and 
patience  to  effect  any  decided  improvements  in  wheat. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  confined  my  efforts 
solely  to  plant  selection  in  the  field  or  to  crosses  from 
existing  well-proven  varieties  and  with  some  success. 
I  have  also  had  considerable  success  in  maintaining 
a  high  degree  of  purity  and  in  isolating  improved 
type  and  new  forms.  In  the  work  of  seed  selection, 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  seed  as  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association,  I  have 
found  that  new  types  or  strains  appear  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  generally  understood  that  once  a  type  is 
fixed  it  remains  constant  and  true  and  that  no 
further  improvement  can  be  effected  other  than  main- 
taining the  purity  by  repeated  selection.  While  in 
a  sense  this  is  correct,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time 
new  forms  appear  that  ate  quite  distinct  in  some 
characteristics  from  the  variety  under  notice.  Take 
the  case  of  Marquis  Wheat.  I  have  had  this  variety  un- 
der selection  since  1911,  and  in  that  year  made  a  num- 
ber of  selections  from  the  Dots  and  found  that  some  of 
these  were  quite  distinct  from  the  original  type.  In 
1913,  I  had  some  thirty  or  more  of  these  selections 
growing  in  my  special  plot  but  a  hail  storm  that  visited 
my  farm  when  these  were  headed  out  demonstrated 
that  several  of  the  selections  were  weak  in  the  straw, 
as  they  were  entirely  smashed  down  to  the  ground 
while  others  were  standing,  and  only  partially  in- 
jured. Kitchener  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  sorts  to 
stand  up  in  this  test  as  there  was  practically  no  in- 
jury to  the  straw.  Some  grains  were  stripped  from 
the  head.  Some  strains  of  Red  Bobs  also  stood  up  well. 
Amongst  the  Marquis  selection,  those  known  as  No. 
6  and  No.  5  were  particularly  good  in  this  respect. 
A  selection  of  Marquis  that  ripened  one  week  earlier 
was  very  weak  in  the  straw  and  further  test  showed 
that  the  grain  did  not  fill  up  as  fully  as  one  could 
desire.  Out  of  the  original  Marquis  selections  that 
have  been  under  selection  since  1911,  only  one  has  been 
held.  This  selection  was  known  as  Number  10B.  It 
has  fully  proved  that  it  is  true  and  constant  in  type. 
It  has  shown  high  quality  in  point  of  yield.  This 
selection  is  now  passed  off  the  small  plot  into  the  larger 
multiplying  field.  The  foregoing  applies  to  practically 
every  variety.  There  are  more  or  less  differences  in 
character  even  when  the  grain  is  supposedly  pure.  By 
repeated  selection  in  each  field,  a  selection  can  be 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  quality.  You 
have  then  what  may  be  called  a  pure  line  and  for  all 
practical  and  commercial  purposes  used  as  such. 

After  I  had  become  associated  with  the  Canadian 
Seed  Growers'  Association  I  became  impressed  with 
the  big  possibility  that  lay  in  individual  plant  selection. 
My  experience  in  the  work  has  shown  me  that  there 
are  greater  possibilities  than  are  generally  realized 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  create  or  originate  new  varie- 
ties with  equally  good  results  as  that  obtained  by  cross 
breeding. 

To. the  casual  observer,  wheat  is  wheat,  but  there 
are  from  time  to  time  new  sorts  of  type  or  strains 


By  SEAGAR  WHEELER 


'"pHTS  is  the  third  article  in  the  series  by 
A  Seagar  Wheeler,  the  wizard  of  Saskatche- 
wan, whose  untiring  devotion  to  wheat  improve- 
ment has  meant  so  much  to  Canada.  The  fourth 
appears  at  an  early  date. — Editor. 


Types  of  Marquis  Wheat.     Nos.   1,  2   and  3,  average  types;   Nos.  4 

and  5  loose,  open  type  of  head;  No.  6  compact  type  of  head;  No.  7 

excellent  type   compact   and  full. 

or  whatever  one  may  designate  them  to  appear  in  the 
fields  or  plots.  These  new  types  have  distinct  charac- 
ters that  are  not  possessed  by  the  original  type  or 
variety.  These  may  be  just  a  variation  of  the  type  and 
may  have  no  appreciable  value  or  there  may  be  new 
forms,  which  when  isolated  and  multiplied  may  be 
classed  as  a  new  variety.  This  may  happen  even  in 
a  field  fhat  has  been  grown  fr.;m  hand-selected  pure 
stock.  These  new  forms  are  discovered  only  by  the 
trained  observer.     Many  new  types  are  lost  each  sea- 


This  shows  types  of  Kitchener  wheat,  both  side   and  front  views. 


son  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  unsuspected 
and  have  never  been  noticed  so  that  their  identity  is 
lost  Having  realized  the  possibility  of  a  head  »r 
plant  selection  I  have  directed  my  efforts  to  wheat 
improvements  along  these  lines. 

If  we  were  growing  a  white  wheat  and  it  was  desiyed 
to  change  the  color  to  red,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  se- 
by  a  selection.  We  also  can  have  a  late  variety  ripen 
in  a  shorter  period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
will  still  prove  to  possess  equally  high  characters  in 
other  respects.  While  it  is  possible  to  thus  create  new 
varieties  along  those  methods  it  ig  only  out  of  a  great 
number  that  one  can  be  found  to  possess  aJl  the  high 
qualities  so  essential  in  wheat.  During  the  past  few 
years  I  have  grown  heads  of  wheat  obtained  from 
Australia.  In  Australia  they  grow  a  larger  number 
of  varieties  than  we  grow  in  Canada.  Having  a  great 
range  of  soil  and  climate  conditions  they  have  bred 
wheats  to  suit  the  locality.  They  have  early,  mid- 
season  and  late  wheat.  Among  some  of  these  Austra- 
lian wheats  that  I  have  grown  there  is  one  called 
Bunyip.  It  was  a  fairly  early  wheat  but  the  color  wa? 
white.  One  plant  they  found  had  red  grains.  This 
plant  afterwards  produced  all  red  grain  each  season. 
As  the  wheat  had  no  quality  superior  to  the  other 
wheat,  it  was  discarded.  To  create  a  desirable  quality 
in  wheat  entails  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  time  and 
patience.  To  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  management  of  any  selection  it  has  to 
be  tested  out  with  other  sources  and  the  trial  tests 
carried  on  for  some  seasons. 

In  the  Fall  of  1910,  at  the  time  1  was  harvesting  a 
small  field  of  Red  Bobs  wheat  I  found  a  distinct  wheat 
growing  inside  the  edge  of  the  field.  This  plant  had 
an  unusual  type  differing  in  every  respect  from  every 
kind  of  wheat  we  grow.  This  plant  was  at  that  time 
very  green  and  immature  but  I  pulled  the  whole  plant 
up  by  the  roots  and  threw  it  away  for  a  trial  on  my 
test  plot.  I  found  that  the  grains  were  only  nicely 
filling,  but  the  grain  was  separated  and  mixed  to- 
gether and  seeded  in  a  single  row  on  the  following 
Spring,  1911.  Throughout  the  season  it  never  got  past 
the  leaf  stage  excepting  one  plant  that  threw  up  four 
heads.  The  rest  of  the  row  never  came  into  head  and 
killed  out  the  following  winter.  This  one  plant  was 
pulled  and  the  grain  separated  and  mixed  and  seeded 
the  following  Spring.  From  this  lot  I  had  a  great 
range  of  entirely  different  types.  Some  were  short 
and  some  tall  growing.  Some  awnless  and  others  with 
awns.  Some  wheat  white,  some  red.  Some  with  chaff 
brown,  others  white  chaff.  Some  had  long  heads,  others 
had  short  and  chubby  heads.  I  had  about  30  different 
types.  Each  type  was  selected  and  given  a  separate 
row  the  following  season.  Most  of  these  types  were 
fairly  constant  although  some  gave  both  red  and  white 
wheat.  Some  had  a  winter  wheat  characteristic  shown 
in  the  heavy  foliage  with  few  stems.  One  type  that 
came  fairly  uniform  each  season  grew  a  long  straw 
and  large  head  each  season,  and  in  1914  and  1915, 
two  very  dry  seasons  on  my  own  farm,  this  grain  grew 
to  a  height  of  5  ft.  and  5  ft.  6  inches.  They  all  ripened 
seed,  which  would  indicate  a  drought  resistant  charac- 
ter. None  of  these  wheats  showed  a  high  milling 
quality.  Experimenting  with  these  wheats  I  sowed 
some  wheat  in  the  Fall  and  some  of  those  came 
through  the  Winter  and  ripened  seed  the  end  of  July. 
Some  seed  was  sown  in  the  Fall  and  ripened.  Seed 
sown  again  in  the  spring  ripened  seed  again  in  Au- 
gust. The  seed  sown  again  that  season  in  the  Fall 
ripened  seed  the  following  July  These  experiments 
were  done  on  only  a  small  scale.  It  would  call  for 
considerable  work  to  carry  on  these  experiments  in 
the  field.  They  have  been  confined  to  only  very  small 
plots,  or  in  some  cases  only  a  few  head-rows.  Whether 
they  would  behave  in  like  manner  under  field  con- 
ditions will  have  to  be  more  fully  demonstrated. 

Their  ability  to  stool  and  yield  large  heads  of  grain 
indicates  that  grown  as  a  Spring  wheat  they  might  be 
more  profitable  in  a  commercial  way  where  high  yields 
was  a  chief  consideration,  but  as  they  fall  down  in  mill- 
ing qualities  they  would  not  do  for  general  sowing  in 
the  West.  The  question  is  where  did  this  one  plant 
spring  from  in  the  first  instance.  There  was  nothing 
being  grown  in  Western  Canada  that  resembled  it  in 
any  way,  in  type  of  head,  in  the  characteristic  of  the 
straw  in  grain  and  the  habits  of  growth.  It  fully 
demonstrated  that  there  are  from  time  to  time  new 
forms  appearing  and  while  it  is  a  rare  occurrencec 
they  are  very  seldom  noticed.  We  cannot  determine 
their  real  value  until  after  many  years'  work,  and 
even  then  they  may  prove  to  be  of  no  real  value.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  a  natural  or  accidental  crossing 
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of  variety.  It  may  take  a  lifetime  to  create  any 
really  valuable  sort  by  artificial  means,  and  again 
one  may  be  created  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
by  this  work  of  plant  selection. 

Respecting  Winter  wheats,  I  may  add  that  in  1909, 
Prof.  John  Bracken,  then  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  Regina,  sent  me  some  samples  of  al- 
falfa, red  clover,  timothy  and  Turkey  Red  Winter 
wheat  to  be  seeded  side  by  side  on  small  plots  for  trial 
purposes.  I  understand  that  these  samples  were  sent 
out  to  each  Agricultural  Society,  or  to  any  one  man  who 
was  willing  to  give  them  a  fair  trial..  All  these  lots 
were  seeded  in  the  Fall  of  1909,  and  in  the  following 
Spring,  the  Winter  wheat  killed,  excepting  one  or 
two  plants  that  were  growing  in  a  low  part  of  the  plot. 
I  desired  to  sow  some  alfalfa  seed  on  the  plot  which 
I  did  and  disked  the  seed  in  to  correspond  with  the 
plot  of  alfalfa  alongside.  This  plot  was  clipped  with 
a  mower  in  the  late  Summer  and  the  alfalfa  was  cut 
once  and  sometimes  twice  each  season  until  the  Sum- 
mer of  1912  when,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain,  it  was  not 
possible  to  cut  the  alfalfa.  It  was  allowed  to  stand. 
Among  the  alfalfa  I  noticed  were  plants  of  wheat 
ooming  into  head  and  found  that  it  was  Turkey  Red.  I 
allowed  these  plants  to  mature  seed.    I  sowed  the  seed. 


Taking  care  of  the  stray  fall  wheat  variety  found  by  Mr.  Wheeler. 

One  plant  from  this  had  a  bald  form  of  head,  whereas 
Turkey  Red  is  bearded.  The  seed  from  this  plant  was 
seeded  in  a  long  row  and  the  following  season  of  1913, 
this  row  broke  up  into  some  bearded  forms  identical 
with  the  bald  form  They  were  distinct  from  the 
Turkey  Red,  in  the  larger  head  and  larger  grain. 
These  strains  were  kept  separate,  the  bearded  forms 


remaining  constant,  but  the  bald  form  continued  to 
break  up  into  bearded  more  or  less  each  season  until 
now  I  have  a  pure  line  of  the  bald  as  well  as  the 
bearded. 

The  question  again  arises,  how  did  this  original 
wheat  survive  from  1909  to  1912  when  the  alfalfa  was 
cut  each  season  and  the  wheat  not  noticed?  They  did 
not  ripen  any  seed  during  this  time  as  this  was  an 
impossibility. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  the  few 
plants  that  survived  the  first  Winter  continued  to 
grow  and  not  getting  into  the  head,  continued  to  grow 
until  1912,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  come  into 
head.  But  that  does  not  explain  where  the  new  bald 
one  came  into  existence.  These  wheats  are  still  confined 
to  small  plots,  and  while  in  some  seasons,  some  Winter 
kill,  always  some  come  through  and  ripen  seed. 

I  have  referred  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  promising 
wheats  that  have  so  far  been  obtained  by  plant  selec- 
tion. Those  that  I  have  thus  created  in  this  manner 
since  1919  would  run  into  hundreds,  the  greater  pro- 
portion being  discarded. 

I  have  an  entirely  awnless  Mai  qui  s,  identical  in 
every  other  respect  with  the  original  Marquis,  bu..  it 
has  so  far  shown  no  superiority  ovei  the  original. 


Two-thirds  of  Canada's  Fruit  Imported 


PROBABLY  no  other  agricultural  pursuit  is  des- 
tined to  reach  such  a  dignified  and  important 
level  as  that  of  fruit  growing.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canning  industry,  fruit  growers  have  sud- 
denly become  aware  that  what  was  once  a  hobby  is  now 
a  great  national  asset  of  untold  commercial  value. 

As  yet  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  Canners  as- 
sure us  that  the  amount  of  fruit  procurable  in  Canada 
in  no  wise  insures  their  financial  success.  Little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  fruit  canned  in  the  Dominion  is 
home  grown.  The  importation  of  fruit  from  the 
United  States  is  stupendous. 

In  fact,  where  the  markets  are  accessible,  having 
regard  to  distance  and  freight  rates,  much  of  Canada's 
own  sorely  needed  fruit  finds  its  way  across  the 
border.  While  the  canners  of  Canada  are  ready  to 
meet  all  competitive  prices,  they  find  it  necessary  to 
rely  greatly  on  the  fruit  crops  of  the  land  across  the 
border  for  their  supplies,  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of 
%c  per  lb. 

•  This  fact  should  awaken  the  interest  of  every  farm- 
er, be  he  a  fruit  grower  or  not,  as  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  investments  ever  placed  within  their  reach 
is  at  hand.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  are  not  awake  to  one  of  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties of  the  age  when  they  neglect  to  plant  new  orchards 
each  year,  or  care  for  those  they  already  have. 


By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 

Think  of  it!  About  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  pears 
alone  will  be  imported  into  Canada  from  as  far  west 
as  the  State  of  Washington  this  year,  so  that  the 
orders  of  the  canneries  can  be  filled.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  nothing  short  of  a  criminal  short-sight- 
edness on  the  part  of  farmers  to  allow  such  a  state  of 
affairs  to  exist  long. 

While  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  old  saying 
in  reference  to  pears,  "when  you  plant  pears,  you  plant 
for  posterity,"  yet  it  is  not  as  bad  as  such  an  outworn 
slogan  would  indicate,  for  pears  will  bear  within  four 
years  of  planting,  provided  they  are  cared  for  in  a 
scientific  manner.  Even  Keiffer  pears  bring  a  fancy 
price,  though  they  are  one  of  the  most  tasteless  and 
"wooden"  variety  grown,  originating,  as  they  do,  in 
the  desert  wastes. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  one  opens  a  can  of 
strawberry  jam  or  preserves  from  the  Canadian 
factory,  the  fruit  has.  come  from  Maryland,  or  some 
one  of  the  other  southern  states.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  strawberries  are  yearly  imported  into  Canada  for 
canning  purposes,  buyers  starting  early  for  the  scene 
of  the  southern  crops  so  as  to  be  on  the  ground  when 


the  fruit  is  at  its  best.  Every  time  the  customer  pur- 
chases a  can  of  this  fruit  he  pays  for  these  expensive 
trips  of  the  cannery  buyers,  as  well  as  the  duty  on  the 
goods  and  the  excess  price  which  such  foreign  berries 
naturally  bring.  As  high  as  $10  per  crate  was  paid 
this  year  for  strawberries  imported. 

Yet  the  canners  wail:  "Why  don't  the  Canadian 
farmers  wake  up?  Can't  they  see  that  the  growing  of 
fruit  means  a  hundred  fold  more  profit  to  them  than 
any  other  crops  grown?" 

"If  you  are  so  anxious  that  the  Canadian  farmers 
plant  more  fruit  why  don't  you  start  an  educative 
campaign  along  those  lines?"  they  were  pointedly  ask- 
ed recently. 

That  question  was  unanswerable  at  the  time,  but  it 
is  not  without  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  such  a 
campaign  will  be  started,  and  that  in  the  near  future. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places,  there  are  no 
sections  in  Canada  of  an  appreciable  area  devoted 
entirely  to  fruit.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  and  the  other  is  in  British  Columbia. 

While  it  is  true  that  one  may  find  the  proverbial 
orchard  on  every  well-regulated  farm,  yet  those  or- 
chards are  not  regarded  as  being  a  real  part  of  the 
money-producing  plant  of  an  agriculturist. 
Continued  on  page  $4 


Where  a  harvest  of  gold  is  being  reaped  in  fruit,  a  chance  that  is  being  missed  by  many. 


— Photo   courtesy  E.   D. 
This  view  is  of  the  Niagara  district  from  Winona. 


Smith    &    Son. 
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SILOS  ARE  MARKS  OF  PROGRESS 

lirHEREVER  a  new  silo  goes  up,  one  easily  assesses 
'  *  an  extra  grain  of  common  sense  to  the  farmer 
whose  foresight  has  done  it.  Already  many  districts 
have  been  almost  completely  supplied  with  first-class 
silos,  but  in  many  others  the  idea  has  been  slow  of 
growth  until  some  more  progressive  neighbor  decides 
on  the  move.  Then  others  follow  quickly,  for  without 
doubt,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  feed  and  a  greater 
reward  in  convenience  in  winter  feeding.  The  pres- 
ent year  has  some  extra  good  fields  of  corn  and  there  is 
no  more  economical  way  of  handling  the  crop  than  by 
the  ensilage  route.  Arguments  are  still  put  up  by 
many  of  the  old  type  fellows  who  claim  that  the  dry 
corn  put  through  a  cutting  box  with  straw  in  the 
winter  time,  makes  better  feed  and  leaves  the  animal 
in  better  health.  But  the  success  of  these  men  depends 
upon  their  carefulness  in  caring  for  the  shocked  corn, 
and  for  keeping  the  cut  feed  from  molding  and  heat- 
ing, for  their  methods  of  preparing  the  mixed  rations 
with  water  and  meal  beforehand  and  in  their  general 
watchfulness  of  their  stock.  All  these  things  are  done 
by  the  good  man  with  the  silo.  Only  he  has  all  his 
corn  saved.  It  is  already  moistened,  while  the  daily 
trouble  to  get  the  rations  ready  is  cut  down  to  a  very 
small  space  of  time.  In  fact  the  dry  feed  man  has  no 
leg  to  stand  on  from  any  count,  of  labor,  wastefulness 
or  results. 

The  silo  is  so  good  that  users  in  many  cases  are 
erecting  the  second  one.  In  beef  or  dairy  farming  it 
is  indispensable.     Get  one  if  at  all  possible  this  year. 

THE  DISTRACTING  SIDE  ISSUES 
COME  good  fellows  are  being  misled  by  the  liberty 
^  league  talk  of  even  some  influential  men.  They 
think  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  their  judgment  and 
perhaps  these  men  pride  themselves  because  of  this 
apparently  superior  wisdom.  Furthermore  appeals 
are  being  made  because  of  the  present  ineffectual  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  of  the  boot-legging  that  is  go- 
ing on,  of  the  drug  habit  that  is  coming  into  relief, 
and  of  the  need  for  liquor  in  the  case  of  influenza,  etc. 
Right-thinking,  clean  men  are  not  going  to  be  deceived 
thereby.  Liquor  has  played  enough  havoc  in  the  lives 
of  Canadians  and  no  woman  or  man  can  vote  it  back 
in  any  form  after  a  careful  understanding  of  the  case. 
Farmers  generally  will  act  as  many  are  now  doing  by 
seeing  that  a  good  vote  is  gotten  out  in  Ontario  when 
the  day  dawns. 


WHERE  MORTAGES  BLOSSOM 

COME  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  Toronto 
^  weekly  paper  in  which  it  was  stated  that  nowhere 
in  Canada  were  there  more  mortgages  to  the  square 
inch  than  in  the  Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  that  statement.  In  fact,  viewed  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  real  estate  dealer,  there  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  revelations  in  the  fin- 
ancial condition  of  the  average  auto-owning  (?)  city 
purchaser  of  farm  lands  in  his  remarkable  lack  of 
real  coin  of  the  realm.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
average  city  aspirant  to  suggest  a  $500  cash  payment 
on  a  $10,000  property.  The  rest  of  the  obligation  is, 
of  course,  covered  by  mortgages  at  substantial  rates 
of  interest. 

But  the  city  man's  appetite  has  been  whetted  for  the 
country  life,  and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
had  his  fill  of  it — and  the  financial  difficulties  so  en- 
gendered. There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  sentiment 
still  rules  the  roost  in  the  affairs  of  the  average  man. 
Nothing  has  brought  more  forcibly  to  the  recollection 
of  the  average  city  man  the  scenes  of  his  visits  to  his 
aunt's  or  grandmother's  farm  homes  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  than  the  present  price  of  butter  and  eggs.  While 
the  profiteer  is' held  primarily  the  cause  of  the  present 
prices  in  the  commodities  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  a 
very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  pseudo  farmers  from  the  city  will 
lay  their  country  misfortunes  at  the  feet  of  the  same 
gentlemen.  The  price  of  things  at  the  present  time  is 
driving  men  to  desperate  deeds. 

Ever  since  the  Niagara  Fruit  Belt  has  been  a  fruit 
belt,  it  has  been  the  favorite  stamping  ground  for  the 
real  estate  agent.  Many  of  the  fortunes,  generally 
ascribed  to  this  ability  to  grow  fruit,  have  in  reality 
been  amassed  through  the  real  estate  man's  ability  to 
paint  an  alluring  picture  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  One  never  hears  the  real  estate 
dealer,  who  has  graduated  from  the  farm  to  his  pres- 
ent occupation,'  tell  of  his  struggles  in  the  years  gone 
by.  He  will  at  times  condescend  to  mention  that'  this 
year  the  present  owner  of  the  farm  he  once  occupied 
took  off  three  thousand  five  hundred  baskets  of  sour 
cherries  which  sold  at  $1.50  per  basket,  each.  Or  he 
might  tell  of  how  several  Jordan  farmers  realized 
10,000  baskets  of  strawberries  per  acre  this  year  from 
their  land,  receiving  20c.  per  basket  for  them  at  the 
factory — all  of  which  is  gospel  truth.  But  this  year 
will  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  red  letter  year  in  the 
fruit  district.  It  certainly  has  been  a  banner  year  so 
far  as  prices  go. 

It  is  plain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  city  man 
aspiring  to  be  a  farmer,  is  not  a  real  convert.  He 
hankers  after  that  "feeling  of  security  in  a  life  free 
from  industrial  troubles,"  as  one  real  estate  dealer 
cleverly  puts  it.  He  fondly  imagines  that  he  will  be 
independent;  won't  have  to  work  hard,  can  keep  a  cow 
and  enjoy  milk  from  which  the  "kick"  has  not  been 
removed  by  super-human  processes,  as  in  the  city  pro- 
duct. 'He  and  his  good  wife  will  work  together  as 
happy  as  children  all  the  day  long,  in  fact  they  will 
begin  to  live  up  to  their  first  romantic  dreams  of 
wedded  bliss  when  they  assured  their  friends  and  each 
other  that  their  lives  would  be  "different"  from  others. 
In  reviewing  their  wedded  life  ten  years  have  passed 
like  so  many  moments,  and  they  have  not  really  become 
acquainted  with  each  other. 


A  DISHONEST  COW-TESTING 

TT  has  been  marvellous  that  farmers  have  not  been 
■*  fooled  more  than  they  have  in  the  matter  of  milk 
tests.  Where  prices  have  mounted  up  so  generously 
in  the  case  of  milch  cows  with  big  and  uncommon 
records,  the  temptation  to  pad  the  results  must  have 
been  a  big  one  to  men  whose  moral  calibre  is  of  small 
bore.  The  recent  case  in  New  York  state  where  a 
celebrated  breeder's  Holstein  herd  has  been  attracting 
attention  and  where  the  herdsman  by  an  ingenious  de- 
vice introduced  cream  into  the  cow's  milk  each  day, 
has  startled  farmers  and  dairymen  in  every  quarter. 
This  herdsman  made  good  money  from  his  successful 
records.  His  employer,  an  absentee  millionaire,  want- 
ed results  and  the  herdsman  got  them  for  him  until 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  of  the  cows 
which  would  not  measure  up  to  the  tests,  led  to  a 
close  investigation.  The  milker  carried  something  like 
a  hot  water  bottle  under  his  waistcoat,  from  which  a 
tube  led  into  the  milk  pail.  Hot  water  and  cream 
thus  flowed  unobserved  into  the  pail  as  he  performed 
the  milking.  But  his  detection  has  made  a  bad  mix-up 
for  himself,  his  employer  and  faith  in  published  re- 
sults generally.  There  ought  to  be  some  adequate 
punishment  for  such  a  case. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

THE  autumn  colors  are  in  vogue. 

AFTER  all  our  harvests  have  been  fairly  good. 

PRICE  fixing  as  it  was  done  was  all  wrong  in  the 

start. 

WE  want  no  more  of  the  liquor  business  in  Canada. 
Vote  it  down  tight. 

FARMERS,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  kill  this  business 
of  political  sawoffs. 

THE  Canadian  National  Exhibition  is  more  than  ever 
a  Canadian  landmark. 

THE  U.  F.  0.  has  taken  a  commendable  stand  in  com- 
ing out  for  prohibition. 

CLOVER  seed  prices  have  been  making  some  tall 
stories  at  the  village  corners. 

IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  we  cannot  hallmark  farmers 
in  the  future  as  Tories  or  Grits. 

WATCH  for  the  Canadian  National  Livestock  report 
in  Farmers'  Magazine  next  issue. 

A  NEW  silo  always  marks  a  farm  as  a  progressive 
business  unit  in  the  neighborhood. 

IF  MORE  people  were  as  democratic  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  there  would  be  less  snobbery. 

LIVESTOCK  is  the  foundation  of  agricultural  great- 
ness.    Canada  grows  some  good  ones. 

MORE  boys  and  girls  will  be  tickled  to  death  over 
the  ribbons  at  the  fair  than  ever  before. 

THE  new  voters'  lists  reveal  some  fancy  names.  The 
women  are  now  a  new  factor  in  the  case. 

KEEP  the  young  folks  at  school  every  day  possible 
and  do  not  take  them  out  for  any  old  excuse. 

FARMERS  will  do  well  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  new 
Canadian  loan.     It  will  be  a  good  investment. 

BY-ELECTIONS,  and  general  elections  and  refer- 
endums  furnish  lots  of  fuel  for  political  gossip. 

FALL  ploughing  has  been  off  at  a  good  start.  Next 
year's  crops  will  improve  with  every  furrow  turned. 

NO  outsider  should  be  tolerated  as  a  representative  in 
a  constituency  unless  possibly  a  point  is  stretched  for 
a  leader. 

MAKE  the  assessor-  put  every  name  on  the  list  and 
when  municipal  lists  are  made  up  every  year,  that 
ought  to  suffice. 

THE  farmers  should  welcome  every  forward  move- 
ment by  the  churches.  No  other  institution  has  meant 
more  for  Canada. 

THE  number  of  tractors  that  are  required  by  farmers, 
is  surprising  the  various  makers,  whose  supplies  were 
not  nearly  enough. 

AFTER  all,  was  there  any  need  of  introducing  this 
new  system  of  enumeration?  The  cost  of  the  present 
one  is  out  of  all  reason. 

THRIFT  is  a  virtue  we  must  not  lose  sight  of. 
Economy  and  the  avoidance  of  waste  of  any  kind  are 
just  as  necessary  virtues  as  many  others. 

IF  THE  farmers  do  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
Legislatures  and  Parliaments,  they  will  doubtless  in- 
sist on  some  present  wrongs  being  righted. 

LABOR  cannot  expect  to  cut  down  hours,  boost  pay  j 
and   work  disinterestedly  without  the  thing  being  a 
boomerang  to  hammer  their  own  heads  later  on. 

#HELP  the  soldier  settler  out  as  much  as  you  can.  Go 
out  of  your  way  to  help  to  make  his  farm  plans  go. 
Our  farm  communities  will  be  the  richer  for  them. 

W.  L.  M.  KING  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
much  energy,  brains  and  progressive  ideas  on  his 
side.  We  want  more  young  men  like  him  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

BACK  up  your  teacher  in  the  work.  Take  an  inter- 
est in  your  school.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  interest  on 
the  part  of  farmers  that  is  pushing  this  school  prob- 
lem to  the  front. 

t 
EVERY  farmers'  local  should  do  some  thinking  for 
themselves  and  advise  the  leaders  of  their  views.     It 
will  be  a  colossal  mistake  for  a  few  men  to  do  the 
thinking  for  all. 

IT  IS  good  advice  for  producers  to  plan  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  policies: _  Do  not  quit  a  crop  because 
it  failed  this  year.  It  is  the  man  who  stays  with  it 
who  gets  the  cream. 

HUMANITY  is  travelling  faster  and  doing  its  work 
differently,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  line  fence  dispute 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advance  in  the  timbre 
of  our  souls  over  our  grandfathers'  times. 
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-rniaosjru^mea  t>y    Gharies    iteul. 


1.  Rising  Snn,  Champion  Male  Clydesdale.  2.  Etrurian  of  Bleaton,  Champion  Aberdeen  Angus.  3.  Lochland's  Tip,  1st 
British  Friesian  Cow.  4.  Jovial  of  Blackcombe,  Champion  Galloway.  5.  May  Queen  of  Penniwells,  Champion  Shetland 
Pony.  6.  Edgcote  Hero,  Champion  Shorthorn.  7.  Wells  Lady  Ray,  Champion  Female  Clydesdale,  8.  Commieston  Roland, 
Champion   British  Friesian   Bull.  > 
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FALL  CARE  of  the  BREEDING  FLOCK 

Liberal  Feeding  and  Careful  Breeding  Are  Important  Factors  in  Determining 
Next  Year's  Lamb  Crop — Only  Pure-bred  Rams  Should  be  Used 

By  J.  P.  SACKVILLE,  B.S.A. 


SEPTEMBER 
and  October 
are  the  two 
months  when 
every  good  flock- 
master  makes  an 
effort  to  put  the 
flock  in  good  con- 
dition for  the 
subsequent  lamb 
crop.  Ewes  that 
have  nursed  two 
or  even  one  husky 
lamb  for  several 
months  will  be  in 
thin  flesh  and  will 
require  liberal 
feeding  and  good 
care  to  be  in  pro- 
per condition 
when  the  breed- 
ing season  comes. 
Upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ewes 
when  mated  with 
the  ram  will  de- 
termine to  a  con- 
siderable extent 
the  number  and 
strength  of  the 
lamb  crop  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 
The  Lamb  crop  at 
the  College  farm 
this     last     spring 

was  the  most  sat-  • 

isfactory  on  record  and  it  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  fact  that  last  fall  the  breeding  flock  was  in  excel- 
lent condition  when  bred.  Ewes  bred  when  in  thin 
condition  and  lacking  in  vitality  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  vigorous  lambs. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  advisable  to  wean 
the  lambs  when  about  five  months  old ;  it  is  better  for 
both  the  ewe  and  lamb.  Lambs  weaned  at  that  age 
and  put  on  good  pasture  will  go  forward  and  make 
satisfactory  gains,  and  it  will  mean  much  to  the  ewe 
to  be  relieved  from  having  a  big,  strong  lamb  nursing 
her. 

For  the  first  week  or  more  after  being  separated 
from  the  lambs  the  ewes  should  be  put  on  rather  scant 
pastures  so  the  milk  flow  will  be  checked  and  it  is  an 
advantage  if  they  can  be  separated  some  distance  from 
the  lambs;  it  will  mean  less  worrying  for  both  the 
lamb  and  its  mother.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
close  watch  over  the  ewes  for  some  few  days  after 
weaning  to  avoid  udder  trouble.  It  is  the  best  mothers 
in  the  flock  that  require  attention  in  this  respect  as 
they  are  usually  the  heaviest  milkers.  The  day 
after  the  weaning  takes  place  the  ewes  should  be  col- 
lected and  all  of  them  milked  out.  Some  will  require 
very  little  milking  and  none  of  them  should  be  stripped 
clean,  just  enough  taken  away  to  relieve  the  udder 
nicely.  Two  days  following  this  they  should  again  be 
looked  over  and  attention  given  to  those  that  need  it. 
At  the  second  milking  some  of  the  ewes  may  require 
no  more  milking,  these  may  be  marked  indicating  they 
are  safe.  Three  more  days  should  elapse  before  the 
next  milking  is  done,  at  which  time  it  will  be  found 
most  of  the  ewes  are  sufficiently  dried  off.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  milk  a  few  of  the  heaviest  milkers  even 
the  fourth  time.  When  it  is  definitely  known  that  the 
flock  is  past  all  danger  in  regard  to  the  milk  flow  they 
should  be  moved  to  a  fresh  pasture.  Of  the  various- 
pastures  for  conditioning  sheep,  possibly,  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  rape.  Sown  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  before  needed,  it  will  provide  a  pasture  that 
will  put  on  flesh,  and  tone  up  the  whole  system  as  no 
other  pasture  will.  For  best  results  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  grass  field  adjoining  the  rape  so  the  sheep 
can  have  a  change  and  they  will  make  better  use  of 
the  rape.-  There  is  some  danger  from  bloat  when 
sheep  are  first  turned  on  fresh  rape.  They  should  be 
turned  on  for  a  few  hours  only  the  first  day  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  'eaves  are  perfectly  dry. 
The  following  day  they  maj  be  left  a  little  longer, 
gradually  lengthening  the  timr  each  day  until  at  the 
end  of  four  to  five  days  it  will  be  safe  to  allow  them 
full  run.  In  case  rape  pasture  is  not  available,  second 
growth  clover  fresh  spring  seeding  will  do  very  well. 
The  point  is  the  ewes  should  have  sufficient  feed  so  they 
will  gain  rapidly  in  flesh.  In  many  sections  in  Ontario 
this  year  fall  feed  will  be  short  and  some  difficulty 
may   be   found    in   providing   good   pastures.      Rather 


Converting  graSs  into  mutton   and   wool.       A   flock  such   as  this,  properly   cared   for,   will   always  give  a   good   return. 

I 

than  allow  the  flock  to  remain  in  a  run-down  condition 
if  would  be  profitable  to  feed  a  little  grain  on  pasture. 

TN  order  to  improve  and  develop  uniformity  in  the 
•*■  flock  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  some  culling  each 
year.  Ewes  with  defective  udders,  non-breeders  or 
bad  teeth  (broken  mouth)  should  be  discarded  and 
their  places  taken  by  a  few  of  the  choicest  ewe  lambs. 
In  selecting  the  ewe  lambs  to  be  maintained  in  the 
flock,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  twin  lambs, 
the  probability  is  that  such  lambs  will  be  more  prolific 
mothers  than  single  lambs. 

Fall  dipping  is  important;  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  flock  in  a  thrifty  condition  if  infested  with 
ticks  and  lice.  A  comparatively  warm,  bright  day  in 
October  is  possibly  the  best  time.  The  work  should  be 
done  m  the  morning  so  the  wool  will  dry  off  before 
night.  If  a  regular  dipping  vat  is  not  available  any 
receptacle  that  is  large  enough  and  is  water  tight  will 
answer,  a  large  barrel  or  trough  might  be  used  if  at 
hand,  in  case  of  a  small  flock.  The  sheep  should  re- 
main in  the  liquid  about  two  minutes  so  the  wool  and 
skin  will  become  well  saturated.  There  are  several 
different  brands  of  sheep  dip  ©n  the  market,  any  of 
which  if  properly  used  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  case  a  good  ram  to  head  the  flock  is  not  already  on 
hand  or  in  sight  it  is  good  policy  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  one.  Nothing  but  a  pure-bred  ram  should  be  used; 
the  initial  cost  will  be  more,  but  this  will  be  more  than 
made  up  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  lambs.  There 
is  no  better  investment  for  the  man  engaged  in  sheep 
breeding  than  the  purchase  of  a  good  ram.  Not  only 
should  the  ram  be  pure-bred  but  he  should  possess  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  mutton  sheep — a  blocky 


form,   good  depth 
of  body,  short  in 
the     leg,     deeply 
and    smoothly 
fleshed,    a    broad, 
short     face     and 
short  neck.  Coup- 
led  with    this   he 
should  show  every 
indication  of 
strength  and  mas- 
culinity. The 
fleece  of  the  ram 
should  xeceive 
considerable    con- 
sideration.      Rea- 
sonable length  of 
staple,   depending 
on  the  breed,  den- 
sity   and    quality 
are  the  main  fea- 
tures   of    a    good 
fleece.     As  a  rule 
a  mature  ram  will 
be  more  satisfac- 
tory but  in  small 
flocks    of    ten    to 
fifteen      ewes      a 
ram    lamb    might 
be   used   provided 
he      is      properly 
handled   and  well 
cared     for.       For 
flocks  of  over  fif- 
teen to  twenty  or 
more  ewes  a  ma- 
ture ram  will  give  better  service.    For  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  breeding  season  commences  the  ram  should 
be  given  some  grain  so  he  will  be  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion when  turned  in  with  the  ewes.    During  the  breed- 
ing season  it  will  be  better  for  both  the  ram  and  the 
ewes  to  allow  the  ram  to  run  with  the  flock  only  part 
of  the  time,  that  is  to  say  he  may  be  let  out  with  the" 
flock  during  the  day  and  kept  in  at  night  or  kept  in 
during  the  day  and  run  with  the  ewes  at  night.     By 
following  this  method  it  is  possible  to  give  the  ram  a 
feed  of  grain  night  and  morning  which  he  should  have 
and  this  with  the  rest  each  day  will  serve  to  maintain 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  ram.    A  mixture  of  three 
parts  oats  and  one  part  bran  is  a  very  satisfactory 
grain  ration.     The  amount  to  feed  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  ram  and  the  number  of  ewes  he 
is  to  serve.     As  a  rule  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  ' 
pounds  a  day  should  keep  him  in  good  working  con- 
dition.    If  the  breast  of  the  ram  is  painted  it  makes 
it  easy  to  note  the  ewes  that  are  bred  by  the  paint 
marks  on  their  rumps.     As  the  ewes  are  bred,  it  is 
good  practice  to  remove  from  the  others  which  allows 
the  ram  to  devote  his  attention  to  those  not  already 
bred.     Some  successful  sheepmen  make  a  practice  of 
hand  coupling.  This,  of  course,  means  a  good  deal  more 
time  and  labor  and  is  not  usually  followed  unless  in 
some  valuable  pure-bred  flocks  and  when  the  sire  is 
a  particularly  valuable  ram. 
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A  Good  Flock   Leader 


one  of  the  first  essentials  in  livestock 
improvement. 


IRELAND  FEELS  HIGH  PRICES 

According  to  the    Irish    Homestead   there    must 
seme  profiteering  in  the  Green  Isle. 

A  recent  editorial  reads:  Farmers  ought  to  try  to 
get  their  families  to  use  oatmeal  as  a  regular  food 
again,  as  it  was  formerly.  There  are,  strange  to  say, 
districts  in  Ireland  where  people  actually  do  not  now 
know  how  to  make  porridge.  With  supplies  of  bacon, 
oatmeal  and  potatoes  held  in  reserve  by  retailers, 
Ireland  should  be  able  to  get  through  the  eoming 
winter  and  spring.  Salt  mutton  is  excellent  to  eat, 
and  can  be  cold-stored  also.  Ling  is  plentiful,  and  this 
fish  dried  will  keep  well,  and  after  it  is  steeped  and 
boiled  it  makes  an  excellent  meal.  We  do  not  make 
nearly  enough  use  of  fish  as  a  food.  It  is  not  pushed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Fish  should  be  the  cheapest  of 
foods,  and  its  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  gangs  of 
profiteers.  We  hear  of  fish  being  used  as  manure 
simply  because  to  sell  it  would  lower  the  price  the  pro- 
fiteer hopes  for.  If  there  was  any  real  energy  put 
into  the  matter  nobody  in  Ireland  should  be  unable  to 
live  fairly  cheaply.  Perhaps  it  is  only  when  prices 
go  to  famine  point  that  any  energy  will  be  displayed 
and  people  will  begin  to  take  the  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rings  and 
combines  who  prey  upon  the  people.  We  know  that 
a  herring  trust  was  formed  during  the  war  to  keep 
up -prices,  and  that  the  controller  of  this  fish  trust 
wrote  trying  to  get  the  Dutch  fisher  group  to  come  into 
the  ring. 
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The  PROBLEMo/0«rNEW  CANADIANS 


IT  does  not 
matter  how 
much  senti- 
ment there  may 
be  relating  to  any 
subject,   nor   how 

many  well-wishers  it  may  have,  things  do  not  begin 
to  happen  until  some  man  or  woman  is  raised  up  to 
turn  into  action  the  many  kind  thoughts  and  good 
wishes  which  exist  in  a  sort  of  nebular  condition.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  every  reform  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  man. 

The  West  has  had  for  many  years  a  "Foreign  Prob- 
lem," caused  by  the  great  influx  of  people  from  other 
countries,  who  have  come  hither,  attracted  by  the  free 
land  and  the  resultant  opportunities  for  home-making. 
They  come  here  unable  feo  speak  the  language,  unac- 
quainted with  our  customs,  and  in  many  ways  depen- 
dent upon  the  kind  offices  of  our  people.  There  are 
many  things  they  can  not  do  for  themselves.  The 
churches,  seeing  this  opportunity  for  service,  have 
done  good  work  by  establishing  mission  centres,  free 
kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  night  schools,  sewing 
classes  and  Sunday  schools.  But  the  workers  have  al- 
ways known  that  it  was  the  public  school  which  could 
do  the  real  work  of  education.  And  in  the  public 
schools  where  the  foreign  children  have  attended, 
there  have  been  many  teachers  with  real  vjsion  and 
real  kindness  of  heart  whose  good  work  cannot  be 
measured.  But  no  particular  effort  was  made  in  the 
way  of  special  help  to  the  foreign  schools  until  about 
four  years  ago  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  when  Mr. 
Ira  Stratton,  of  Stonewall,  was  appointed  -"Official 
Trustee." 

The  Right  Man  For  the  Work 

TpHIS  appointment  was  not  exactly  an  appointment 
■*■  — it  was  an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Mr.  Stratton  has  the  physical 
equipment  to  fill  this  position — he  is  probably 
the  biggest  man  in  Manitoba.  He  can  do  anything 
from  editing  a  paper  to  building  a  barn,  and  he  can 
do  them  equally  well;  he  can  tell  a  story  like  Abraham 
Lincoln;  he  has  unbounded  faith  in  humanity,  and  a 
genial  humor  that  carries  him  over  the  rough  places. 
He  is  never  tired,  sick  or  cross,  and  if  he  hasn't  tact 
he  has  something  better.  He  has  straightforward- 
ness, honesty,  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature. 
Besides  this,  he  knows  every  "man,  woman,  child  and 
dog,  and  the  best  method  of  approach  in  each  case. 
He  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  man' Kipling  wrote 
about  when  he  said:  "Who  does  not  look  too  good  or 
talk  too  wise."  Mr.  Stratton  can  address  a  Sunday 
school,  or  a  church  audience,  or  a  farmers'  gathering, 
or  a  trustees'  convention,  with  equal  ease  and  effec- 
tiveness; and  the  best  of  his  good  gifts  is  that  he  can 
rit  his  style  of  argument  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers. 

Addressing  a  gathering  of  Polish  farmers,  among 
whom  he  had  gone  to  organize  a  school,  he  urged  them 
to  give  their  children  the  proper  equipment  for  bat- 
tling with  the  world.  This  he  held  to  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  drove  it  home  to  them  in 
this  way — "I'll  go  out — chop  tree — with  big  poker — 
you  say — him  one  fool — you  right.  Poker — wrong 
tool — for  chop  tree.  I  need  aXe — big  sharp  axe.  You 
send  your  boy  to  get  job  Winnipeg — him  talk  Polish — 
no  get  job — wrong  tool.  Him  talk  English — get  job — 
right  tool.  I  not  say  English  language  best  language 
in  world — maybe  it  i3 — maybe  not;  but  anyway, 
one  good  tool  for  make  living  in  this  country." 

This  simple  parable  went  home,  and  the  school  was 
duly  organized  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Stratton  has  a  way  of  meeting  difficulties.  He 
does  not  dodge  them  or  go  around  them  or  back  up 
from  them.     He  walks  straight  over  them ! 

There  Was  a  Meeting! 

/"\NE  time  in  the  winter  of  1916,  he  made  a  trip 
^  through  Northwestern  Manitoba,  organizing 
schools,  and  in  one  district  the  secretary  refused  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  about  outside  influences  in  school  matters. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  district  brought  the  word  to 
Mr.  Stratton  and  timidly  advised  him  not  to  come. 

Quite  undisturbed,  Mr.  Stratton  replied,  "I  will  be 
there  at  10  o'clock,  and  there  will  be  a  meeting!" 

At  ten  o'clock  sharp,  Mr.  Stratton  arrived  at  the 
school,  and  his  arrival  was  not  any  sharper  than  the 
weather,  for  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  day. 

The  school  was  locked,  and  there  was  a  death-like 
stillness  bro'oding  over  the  two  farm-houses  near  by. 


Ira    Stratton,    organizer    of    schools 
for   foreigners   in   Manitoba. 
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The  stillness  was  so  thick,  that  Mr.  Stratton  rightly 
divined  that  eager  eyes  were  watching  him  from  small 
eye-holes  in  the  frosted  windows. 

Walking  around  the  school-house,  he  selected  a 
window  which  was  in  plain  view  of  both  farm-houses, 
and  with  some  difficulty  got  it  open  and  climbed  in. 
The  window  was  small  and  Mr.  Stratton  is  big,  but 
he  was  determirfed  to  enter  the  school,  and  he  did  it 
some  way. 

The  school  was  as  cold  as  outside,  of  course,  but 
there  was  material  for  a  fire,  and  soon  the  eager 
watchers  saw  smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney. 

That  brought  them! 

In  a  few  minutes  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  a 
group  of  men  walked  in.  Then  the  other  farm-house 
sent  its  delegation,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  exactly  fifty  present.  Mr.  Stratton 
scolded  them  roundly  for  not  having  the  fire  on,  and 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  day. 

At  12  o'clock  when  his  driver  came  back  for  him, 
the  meeting  was  over. 

Before  he  left,  Mr.  Stratton  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Every  man  stood  up,  and  the  spokesman 
said,  "Mr.  Stratton,  we  want  to  thank  you.  Now  we 
know  you  come  for  help.  You  come  back  again — we 
have  big  meeting — you  send  word — we  have  school 
full." 

He  overcomes  his  enemies  by  making  them  into 
friends. 

Finding  the  Right  Argument 

<\  NOTHER  time  he  went  to  a  town  in  Northern 
■*  *■  Manitoba,  where  a  new  school  was  needed  badly. 
It  was  a  prosperous  community,  and  there  was  some 
opposition,  on  religious  grounds.  Mr.  Stratton  knew 
this,  for  he  had  met  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
community — the  Reeve — the  year  before  at  a  conven- 
tion. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  town  and  went  to  the  meet- 
ing, he  found  the  Reeve  in  the  chair,  and  he  realized 
that  things  were  looking  dark  for  the  new  school. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  Mr.  Stratton 
pleaded  fcr  a  good  school.  He  knew  there  were  only 
four  English-speaking  ratepayers  and  the  by-law  was 
for  $12,000,  a  large  sum  to  devote  to  a  school  system, 
which  from  their  point  of  view  was  faulty. 

During  some  desultory  discussion,  two  small  boys 
came  to  the  door.  Mr.  Stratton  was  on  a  front  seat, 
but  persuaded  the  boys  to  come  forward,  and  took  the 


smaller     one     on 

his    knee.      When 

rising     to     make 

his    final    appeal, 

he  stood  the  little 

fellow      on      th"  e 

chairman's  table,  and  with  his  arm  around  the  child, 

began  to  speak.     He  thanked  them  for  asking  him  to 

the  meeting,  and  then  said: 

"I  go  round  country,  I  see  heap  church— lots 
churches,  maybe  more  churches  than  schoolhouses — 
Not  my  church — Never  mind.  I  like  schoolhouses,  me 
School-houses  good.  Sometimes  I  go  in  your  church 
You  got  big  church  just  over  there.  I  go  in  your  church. 
I  see  big  cross.  Sometimes  in  church-yard,  some- 
times in  field,  I  see  cross,  too.  On  cross  I  see  figure. 
You  know  who  I  mean — You  know  what  he  do  down 
here  on  this  earth?  He  take  boy  just  like  this  boy 
and  put  him  on  table  before  men  and  say,  'Men,  you 
want  to  see  Me  again,  you  want  to  get  to  Heaven,  do 
you? — Well — you  give  kid  a  square  deal.'  You  expect 
to  see  Him  some  day?  I  do.  He  say  to  me:  'Stratton, 
what  you  do  for  boy  and  girl  down  below,  eh?'  I  say, 
'I  go  all  over  Manitoba,  I  try  to  get  good  schools  for 
everybody's  kid,  Ruthenian,  Polish,  German,  Russian 
— everybody.  I  try  to  give  every  kid  same  chance — 
square  deal — just  what  you  say!'  " 

Then,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  into  the  faces 
(ordinarily  stolid,  but  now  somewhat  stirred),  he 
said — "When  He  ask  you  that  question — what  will 
you  say,  eh?  Will  you.  say  you  gave  square  deal  to 
this  kid?     Every  kid?— Eh?" 

Then  he  left  the  matter  with  them. 
The  vote  was  entirely  satisfactory,  being  more  than 
four  to  one  for  the  by-law.  After  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Stratton  found  that  the  little5  chap  who  had  strayed  in 
so  providentially  was  none  other  than  the  son  of  the 
chairman,  who  had  formerly  been  such  a  critic  of  the 
system. 

A  fourteen  thousand  dollar  school  soon  graced  the 
site,  and  with  three  qualified  English-speaking  teach- 
ers at  work  developing  the  Canadian  spirit  in  the  little 
folks,  there  became  a  proper  occasion  for  rejoicing  in 
Mr.  Stratton's  breast.  He  is  given  to  saying  of  this 
community:  "That,  if  th<nr  religion  does  not  prevent 
them  from  settling  a  school  problem  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  then  I  must  decline  to  quarrel  with  them 
over  their  religion.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
think  they  carry  about  a  better  brand  of  religion,  who 
refuse  to  apply  conscience  to  a  local  school  problem." 

Can   Foreigners    Look    Like   Presbyterians? 

IT  is  Mr.  Stratton's  great  delight  to  take  visitors  to 
his  schools,  and  especially  those  who  are  disposed 
to  doubt  the  value  of  educating  the  "foreigner."  For 
we  have,  unfortunately,  still  a  few  very  excellent  peo- 
ple so  imbued  with  the  belief  that  •  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  are  the  pets  of  the  Almighty,  that  they  are  apt 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  foreign  child  ex- 
actly the  same  chance  as  we  give  our  own. 

Mr.  Stratton  has  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  many 
people  to  a  wiser,  saner  and  kinder  conclusion,  and  one 
eminent  divine,  who,  while  not  actively  opposing  the 
education  of  the  foreigner,  had  not  shown  any  enthus- 
iasm over  it,  was  so  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the 
eager  little  faces  in  one  of  Mr.  Stratton's  schools,  that 
he  cried  out  in  astonishment  to  his  travelling  com- 
panion: 

"Why  they  would  pass  for  a  group  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian children!" 

Surely  there  can  be  no  higher  word  of  praise  than 
that! 

Mr.  Stratton  often  says:  "If  people  will  only  look 
into  their  faces,  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  educate  them." 

In  a  certain  town  in  Manitoba,  one  man  said :  "Some 
people  think  it  is  not  wise  to  educate  these  people." 

Mr.  Stratton  promptly  replied:  "I  won't  debate  the 
point  with  you  or  with  them— if  you  prove  to  me  that 
the  little  fellow  whom  Christ  took  in  Galilee  and 
placed  on  an  elevation  before  the  men,  and  said: 
'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,'  and  'Whosoever  causeth  one  of  these  little 
ones  to  stumble,' — if  you  will  prove  that  that  little 
fellow  was  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  and  spoke  English 
only,  there  is  room  for  possible  debate.  But  if,  as  I 
think,  the  little  fellow  was  a  Jewish  lad  and  spoke 
Hebrew  or  Yiddish,  and  yet  stood  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  children  of  all  races,  all  tongues, 
and  all  down  through  the  ages,  there  is  no  room  for 
debate.  The  question  is  settled!  ....  We  have  to 
educate  these  people  and  make  Canadian  citizens  of 
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them — or  Canada  will  become  a  country  of  foreign 
standards.  What  was  the  use  of  sending  out  brave 
lads  to  the  slaughter  over  there,  trying  to  save  Canada 
from  the  tread  of  a  foreign  despot,  if  we  let  those  of 
non-English  birth  cherish  and  maintain  foreign 
standards  here?  One  day,  they  of  non-English  descent 
will  outnumber  us,  and  they  will  make  this  country 
what  they  will.  We  can  make  them  good  Canadians 
now — but  there  is  a  time  limit.  If  we  who  are  at  home 
fail  to  do  this,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  sons  and 
brothers  and  have  let  them  pay  too  high  a  price  for  a 
temporary  freedom.  The  standard  wild  be  the  one  set 
up  now.  We  have  no  choice  of  time  to  act.  To-morrow 
may  be  too  late!" 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

SINCE  taking  office  nearly  four  years  ago,  Mir. 
Stratton  has  -  built  140  new  schools,  seventy 
"Teacherages,"  and  has  120  or  125  additional  English- 
speaking  teachers  at  work  in  non-English  districts. 

In  one  district  where  a  Polish  teacher  was  strug- 
gling along  with  141  children  on  the  roll,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton found  110  actually  present  one  day.  Another  day 
there  were  119  in  one  room,  with  35  seated  in  one 
corner  covering  a  floor  space  10  x  10%  feet.  He  be- 
gan to  agitate  for  a  new  school.  The  second  meet- 
ing of  ratepayers  that  was  called,  resulted  in  a  vote 
of  70  to  19  in  favor  of  a  new  two-roomed  school,  and 
■.he  re-leasing  of  four  sections  of  land  to  make  another 
school  district  near  by.  The  two-roomed  school  was 
built,  and  qualified  teachers  engaged.  Another  school 
in  the  new  district  that  had  been  formed  was  at  once 
built,  and  a  qualified  teacher  presides  there.  The 
two-roomed  school  must  be  enlarged  this  year.  When 
there  is  but  one  room  in  the  school,  Mr.  Stratton  tries 
to  get  a  teacher  who  can  bring  her  mother  or  sister  to 
live  with  her.  Sometimes  a  school  is  strong  enough 
to  make  an  allowance  to  the  companion  in  return  for 
her  services  in  teaching  sewing,  music  or  some  extra 
subject.  » 

Some  idea  of  the  density  of  the  population  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Departmental  Report  of  1918. 
District  No.  1039  comprises    10%    sections    of    land, 


with  three-quarters  held  by  speculators;  there  were 
296  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  all  but  two 
families  were  non-English.  In  this  small  district 
there  are  two  school-rooms  and  a  four-roomed  cottage 
at  one  point,  and,  1%  miles  away,  a  third  room.  Three 
Canadian  teachers  occupy  The  cottage.  Three  years 
ago,  with  147  on  the  roll,  one  poorly  qualified  teacher 
of  non-English  birth  was  the  only  ostensibly  civilizing 
influence. 

In  an  area  of  40  sections,  or  say  5  miles  by  8,  there 
are  nine  teachers  employed,  and  all  have  large  classes. 
This  is  a  farming  community  where  every  person  gets 
a  living  from  the  soil. 

The  Choosing  of  Teachers 

\/fR.    STRATTON   has  been   very  fortunate   in  his 

■*■  choice  of  teachers,  and  has  had  few  failures.  He 
likes  best  of  all  the  two-roomed  school  where  two 
teachers  work  together,  and  the  four-roomed  teachers' 
house,  with  its  comfortable  screened-in  verandah,  and 
fine  garden  lot,  makes  a  pleasant  home.  This  year  he 
is  arranging  to  secure  cows  for  teachers  who  have 
asked  for  them  and  the  Cream  Separator  Companies 
have  presented  separators  to  each  of  them  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  their  goods. 

Five  acres  is  often  the  size  of  the  lot  purchased  for 
the  new  school — "Land  and  fresh  air  are  two  things 
we  should  not  be  mean  about,"  Mr.  Stratton  declares, 
"for  we  are  not  short  of  either  of  them."  The  statu- 
tory minimum  size  of  a  school  site  has  been  increased 
to  three  acres. 

He  does  not  minimize  the  hardships  when  engaging 
a  teacher,  and  always  insists  upon  having  a  personal 
interview.  He  says  he  can  tell,  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  if  she  will  "do." 

He  tells  of  one  young  lady  who  applied  for  a  school 
which  he  had  advertised  as  requiring  a  teacher.  When 
she  called  at  his  office,  the  interview  was  brief,  be- 
cause he  was  leaving  for  a  train. 

Mr.  Stratton  said:  "This  school  will  hardly  do  for 
you." 

She  asked  promptly:  "What  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  14  miles  from  the  station,"  said  the 
Official  Trustee. 


"I'll  be  all  right  when  I  get  there,  will  I  not?"  ask- 
ed the  fair  applicant. 

"Oh  yes,  but  you  will  not  get  home  until  Easter," 
was  the  reply. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  return  home  until  July,"  was  the 
ready  response. 

"This  settlement  is  what  is  commonly  called 
foreign,"  said  the  man  at  the  desk. 

"I  have  40  Ruthenian  children  on  the  roll  where  I 
am,"  said  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  keenly  interested  by  this  time, 
and  followed  with  the  query:  "But  how  about  board- 
ing with  one  of  these  families?" 

"It  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  clean,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well,  there  is  a  good  frame  house  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  school,"  said  the  Official  Trustee,  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  distance. 

"I  walk  1%  miles  to  my  present  school,"  bravely  re- 
plied the  teacher. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Mr.  Stratton  said:  "By 
the  way,  there  is  another  house  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  school,  which  is  said  to  be  a  good  one.  I  never  saw 
it  It  is  Tynko's  house.  It  ought  to  be  all  right.  He 
has  been  a  long  time  in  the  country.  In  fact  his 
father  was  the  first  Galician  murderer  hanged  in  the 
West." 

But  the  teacher  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  re- 
sponded: "You  can't  scare  me  that  way.  That's  a 
lesson  to  Tynko;  besides,  I  have  talked  with  the  rela- 
tives of  a  murderer  before  now,  and  they  did  not  seem 
different  from  other  people.  They  were  very  much 
like  you — and  me — and  besides,  I've  lived  in  a  com- 
munity with  persons  who  should  have  been  hanged." 

Mr.  Stratton  looked  at  her  and  said,  "I'll  not  send 
you  down  there,  and  I'll  not  say  you  shall  not  go.  ) 
need  your  sort,  all  right.  Go  home  for  a  week  and 
talk  with  your  friends,  and  I  will  send  a  neighboring 
teacher  to  look  into  this  question  of  accommodations. 
I  have  an  idea  that  you  would  make  it  go — but  it  is  a 
tough  one." 

Continued  on  page  33 


Shire  Horse  Has  a  Splendid  Future 


IT  was  when  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  England  that 
he  discovered  the  foundation  stock  from  which  the 
Shire  of  to-day  has  been  evolved.  The  British 
made  use  of  a  heavy,  strong  horse  with  their  war 
chariots  and  caused  the  Romans  quite  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

In  the  first  century  coins  were,  struck  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  countries  bearing  the  figure  of  a  horse 
which  resembles  the  Shire  of  the  old  days. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  horse 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  England,  for 
anything  but  the  transportation  of  troops,  to  and  from 
battle  or  in  the  war  chariot.  It  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  have  horses  of  great  strength  and  docility 
because  the  roads  in  those  days  were  not  of  the  best 
and  the  horses,  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  battle  field, 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  docile. 

In  the  time  of  King  Alfred  a  "Master  of  Horses" 
was  chosen,  and  later  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the 
export  of  horses. 

It  was  the  use  of  armor  in  battle  which  was  the 
most  impelling  force  our  ancestors  had  in  developing 
a  horse  like  the  Shire.     When  heavy  plate  armor  was 
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Shire  Stallion  Hoe  Forest  King;  24.\^i 
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in  vogue  a  horse  was  required  to  carry  and  manoeuvre 
with  a  weight  of  1,000  pounds. 

In  the  year  1200  an  importation  of  one  hundred 
stallions  from  Flanders  and  Holland  was  made,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  some  strains  may  be  said  to  date 
their  origin. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  most  disastrous  to  the 
horse,  the  "strong  horses"  being  pressed  into  service 
wherever  found  and  large  numbers  must  have  been 
killed. 

Henry  the  Eighth  took  a  particular  interest  in 
horses  and  passed  a  law  that  only  horses  of  a  certain 
size  were  to  be  bred  and  that  the  stallions  had  to  be 
15  hands  in  height. 

About  the  time  of  William  III  the  "Great  Horse," 
as  the  Shire  was  then  called,  began  to  take  its  place 
in  agriculture.  The  invention  of  gun  powder  had 
made  it  apparent  that  armor  was  of  little  value  and 
that  the  need  of  speed  in  battle  madt  it  necessary  to 
develop  a  lighter  horse. 

From  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  we  begin  to 
have  more  definite  information  on  the  horse.  A  cele- 
brated Shire  Stud  had  been  kept  for  generations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Galwick  Abbey. 


The  Shire  Stud  book  was  founded  in  1886  and  the 
principle  strains  of  to-day  can  be  readily  traced  to 
either  stallions  or  mares  entered  in  Vol.  1. 

In  looking  over  the  winners  for  the  past  few  years 
at  the  Shire  show  in  London,  England,  both  stallions 
and  mares  trace  back  to  Lincolnshire  Lad,  Matchless, 
or  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Shire  as  a  general  farm  horse  has  not  become 
very  popular  in  Canada.  Objections  are  made  to  the 
amount  of  "featherings"  on  the  legs  and  its  general 
appearance  of  slowness. 

It  is  in  the  dock  yard  that  the  Shire  horse  holds  its 
own  and  any  place  where  heavy  loads  and  continuous 
work  is  required. 

The  present  day  Shire  stallion  should  stand  17  hands 
high.  He  should  show  massiveness  all  through.  The 
legs  should  be  heavily  muscled  at  fore  arm  and  gas- 
kin,  the  bone  should  be  heavy  and  as  flat  as  possible. 
The  foot  should  be  large  with  prominent  hoof  heads. 
In  action  the  animal  should  travel  straight  and  true, 
picking  the  feet  up  in  a  clean-cut  way  and  showing 
plenty  of  snap. 

Shires  while  not  as  well  known  as  some  other  breeds 
in  Canada  have  a  splendid  future  owing  to  the  great 
need  of  big,  husky  drafters. 


Shire 
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Farm  Produce  Prices 
Show  High  Spots 

By  STANLEY  T.  ARTHUR 

II/'HILE  it  is  impossible  to  positively 
»  »  forecast  the  market,  it  is  always 
well  to  be  looking  ahead  and  striving  to 
weigh  the  factors  that  bear  on  it,  in  or- 
der to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise,  and 
profit  by  them.  The  writer  makes  no 
claims  to  skill  as  a  soothsayer,  but  from 
an  observation  and  study  of  the  differ- 
ent factors  that  go  to  influence  the  mar- 
kets of  the  day  may  be  able  to  make 
some  suggestions  that  will  be  of  value. 
That  is  what  business  men  in  all  lines 
of  business — but  more  particularly  in 
the  produce  business — are  constantly  do- 
ing, and  their  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  success  with  which  it  is  done. 

An  intelligent  peering  into  the  future 
is  especially  important  at  the  present 
time  since  prices  are  generally  so  high 
that  they  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  go  down  at  any  time,  without  bother- 
ing about  bringing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion down  with  them.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  producing  industry  of 
the  country. 

In  many  sections  the  important  branch 
of  agriculture  is  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  monthly  cream  cheque  is  es- 
pecially attractive  this  year.  Creamery 
butter  is  selling  at  Toronto  around  54c 
per  pound,  delivered,  and  good  dairy 
butter  at  50c. 

Varying  ideas  exist  about  the  price 
of  butter  out  of  storage  this  winter, 
ranging  from  57  to  60c  per  pound  for 
stuff  that  went  in  at  51  to  52c.  Export 
to  the  U.  S.  is  profitable,  because  U.  S. 
money  is  worth  more  than  our  own  when 
it  comes  to  us  in  payment  for  the  butter, 
and  is  equivalent  to  a  higher  price  for 
the  butter  itself.  Various  brokers  and 
dealers  are  shipping  "sweet"  saltless 
butter  across  the  line,  in  meeting  a 
special  demand  there. 

Temporarily  there  is  an  exception- 
ally good  demand  for  eggs  at  Toronto, 
but  this  will  fall  away  after  the  ex- 
hibition. Some  export  inquiry  is  heard, 
but  the  price  quoted  is  only  57c,  while 
eggs  packed  for  export  purposes  at 
present  prices  would  cost  60c— and  no 
current  business  has  been  done.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fact  that  considerably  more 
than  a  surplus  of  eggs  have  already 
been  sold  for  later  export,  but  this  does 
not  mean  sensational  prices  this  coming 
winter,  as  our  market  is  dominated  by 
the  United  States,  where  a  surplus  ex- 
ists. 

No  important  advance  in  eggs  will 
likely  be  seen  in  Ontario  during  the 
coming  winter,  unless  the  U.  S.  eggs 
are  boosted  by  heavy  exports  or  some 
unforeseen  influence,  because  a  shortage 
here  is  a  signal  for  importations  from 
Chicago,  where  the  storage  is  excep- 
tionally heavy  at  the  present  time. 

Dressed  poultry  are  firm,  and  are 
being  bought  for  export,  to  go  forward 
when  winter  comes.  This  export,  trade 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  Canada  during  the 
past  year  or  so,  and  is  in  a  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  firm  prices  realized  for 
poultry  at  all  seasons.  The  high  cost  of 
foods  in  Great  Britain  opened  up  the 
export  outlet  which  had  been  previous- 
ly closed  because  our  poultry  was  dearer 
than  theirs. 

The  marketing  of  our  wheat  crop  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out  smoothly,  and 
the  millers  are  not  buying  extensively 
until  the  fall  arrangements  are  made. 
They  are  trying  to  arrange  that  they 
shall  pay  on  a  basis  of  $2.15  for  the 
wheat  they  take  in,  and  then  pay  the 
additional  15c  for  the  wheat  as  it  is 
milled. 

But  what  this  means  to  farmers  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Wheat  Board  will  require  7  of  the 
15c  for  its  cost  of  handling,  which  would 
leave  perhaps  8c  as  a  rebate  to  the 
producers.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  present  price  will  remain,  and  prices 
may  be  raised  at  any  time,  on  a  basis 
of  the  world's  market;  but  at  present 
the  Western  farmer  only  gets  $2.15,  less 
the  cost  of  freight  to  Fort  William,  with 
a  promise  of  8c  more,  which  may  or 
•     Continued  on  page  47 


The  Legacy  of  War 


Canada's  Dead  and  Missing 
Canada's  Wounded    •      -  .    - 
Canada's  National  Debt    - 
Soldiers'  Annual  Pensions    - 


-      -      -      63,038 

-      -        149,709 

-     $1,670,263,691 

-       $35,000,000 


T 


HE  WORLD    is   staggering  with  debt, 
countries  are  verging  on  bankruptcy. 


Some    of    the    leading 


Five  years  ago  Canada  had  never  dreamed  of  the  financial  burden  she 
carries  to-day. 

Canada  entered  the  Great  War  with  a  National  Debt  of  $337,000,000, 
or  $42  per  head  of  population.  Canada  emerges  with  a  National  Debt 
to  date  of  $1 ,670,263,691,  which  is  expected  to  approximate  $2,000,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — or  about  $250  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  Interest  charges  alone  will  eat  up  nearly  one- 
half  our  present  national  revenue,  and  soldiers'  pensions  will  have  to  be 
provided  as  well. 

Can    Ontario   Afford    to    Spend 
$36,000,000  a  Year  on  Booze? 

PREVIOUS  to  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  the  drink  bill  of  the 
Province  approximated  $36,000,000  per  year,  an  amount  about 
equal  to  Ontario's  share  of  the  Annual  interest  on  our  National 
Debt.  In  the  face  of  our  financial  responsibilities  alone,  is  this  the  time 
to  repeal  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  or  relax  a  single  one  of  its  restric- 
tions upon  waste  of  money  and  man  power?  To  every  question  on  the 
Referendum  Ballot  vote — 


"No!  "-Four  Times-" 


31 


No  Repeal — No  Government  beer  shops — No  intoxicating  beer  in  Standard  Hotel  bars — No  Govern- 
ment beer  and  whiskey  shops.  Be  sure  you  are  on  the  voters'  list.  Be  sure  you  mark  your  ballot 
four  times — X — X — X — X — in  the  column  headed  No. 

Ontario  Referendum  Committee 


JOHN  MACDONALD, 

Chairman. 


D.  A.  DUNLAPj 

Treasurer. 


ANDREW  S.  GRANT. 

Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary. 
(1001  Excelsior  Lije  Bldg.) 
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Representatives  Wanted 


WE  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities  and  towns, 
to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business.  To  the  active,  energetic 
men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present  incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay 
you  liberally  for  as  much  time  as  you  can  give  us.   Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all 

ab0Ut    lt"  AGENCY  DIVISION 
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Motor  Trucks  vs  Horses  for  City  Streets 


IT  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  motor  transport 
on  our  city  streets  is  rapidly  put- 
ting horse-power  out  of  business  in  this 
line  of  work.  This  conclusion  has  done 
much  to  discourage  horse  breeding  in 
districts  where  demand  came  from  the 
buyers  of  horses  for  city  use.  Horse- 
men generally  feel  that  the  hitherto 
healthy  demand  for  classy  delivery 
horses  and  heavy  draft  teams  for  city 
work  is  likely  to  subside  in  favor  of  the 
light  and  heavy  truck  for  delivery  pur- 
poses. Few  have  any  idea  how  rapidly 
this  change  is  coming  about,  and  few 
know  the  detailed  experience  of  those 
firms  who  have  used  both  sources  of 
power  for  the  same  class  of  work. 
With  the  object  of  securing  just  such 
definite  information,  the  writer  made 
some  investigations  in  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg. The  compilation  of  facts  on  the 
subject  reveals  some  interesting  data. 

When  one  of  the  largest  departmen- 
tal stores  in  Winnipeg  has  decided  that 
horse-power  is  more  economical  than 
motor-power,  and  another  equally  re- 
sponsible firm  in  the  same  city  makes 
the  same  claim  in  favor  of  motor-power, 
what  conclusion  must  the  average  per- 
son reach?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  class  of 
work  done  by  different  firms.  Some 
wholesale  houses  find  the  bulk  of  their  hauling  is  in 
the  form  of  two  or  three  ton  loads  hauled  direct  to  the 
freight  sheds  or  freight  cars  without  stop,  while  others 
must  stop  a  dozen  times  in  delivering  a  similar  load  to 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Some  loads  never  leave  the 
best  concrete  streets,  while  others  are  taken  over  al- 
most every  typ*e  of  road  in  the  process  of  delivery.  In 
lighter  delivery  we  find  every  system  prevailing,  from 
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Summing  up  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  question,  the 
following  conclusions  are  reached:  For 
heavy  freighting  on  a  'long  straight 
haul,  either  over  city  streets  or  other 
good  roads,  the  heavy  truck  is  almost 
entirely  displacing  the  horse.  *  This 
comprises  such  haulng  as  lumber, 
coal,  oil,  flour,  feed  and  many  kinds  of 
machinery  and  merchandise.  Where 
continual  stopping  and  starting  is 
necessary  the  horse  is  more  popular 
than  the  truck.  One  large  firm  in 
Winnipeg  has  kept  strict  account  of  re- 
lative cost  and  efficiency  of  motor  and 
horse-power  for  heavy  freighting,  and 
figuring  that  each  truck  will  do  the 
work  of  two  teams  (which  all  authori- 
ties agree  is  reasonable)  they  compiled 
ths  following  table  as  representing  an 
average  month's  cost: 

Truck 
Repairs,  gasoline     and   oil     for 

truck $133.0© 

Wages  for  one  driver  for  truck  150.00 


Total $283.00 

Teams 

Repairs  on  wagons  and  har- 
ness, feed,  stabling,  etc.,  for 
teams  .  .    > $210.00 

Wages      for    two    men      driving 

teams J200.00 


This    farmer    lirds    a    truck    very    handy    for    moving   livestock. 

the  slow  house-to-house  calls  to  the  rapid  transit  of  a 
small  delivery  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  personal  pre- 
ferences of  those  in  charge  of  the  delivery  for  city 
firms.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  class  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  also  the  more  important  question  of  com- 
parative cost  and  efficiency  of  the  two  types  of  power, 
are  the  factors  governing  which  will  be  used. 


Total ..$410.00 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration 
such  questions  as  initial  investment  and  interest  on 
same,  but  this  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  this  firm's 
contention  that  they  get  much  greater  satisfaction 
from  the  use  of  motor  trucks. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  argument  was  presented  by 
another  firm  that  stood  strong  for  horses,  claiming 
Continued  on  page  42 


Fords,  Fruit  Growing  and  Ground  Hogs 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  machine  which  has  been 
put  to  such  a  variety  of  uses  as  the  Ford  plea- 
sure car.  When  not  acting  in  the  capacity  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed,  one  frequently  finds 
it  hitched  to  the  farm  saw,  cutting  the  winter's  fuel. 
It  even  enters  the  domain  of  woman,  and  can  also  be 
seen  doing  the  weekly  churning,  or  running  the  wash- 
ing machine.  One  farmer  in  the  fruit  belt  has  fitted 
his  Ford  with  a  pair  of  rear  traction  wheels,  made  of 
iron,  and  geared  for  heavy  work.  Last  week  he  slip- 
ped off  the  pneumatics  and  replaced  them  with  the 
tractor  wheels,  hitched  his  chariot  to  a  two-furrow 
plow,  and  plowed  a  ten-acre  apple  orchard  in  eight 
hours.  Members  of  the  admiring  family  were  en- 
sconced in  the  rear  seat  with  their  favorite  books  or 
fancy  work,  being  there  more  to  add  weight  to  the 
little  Ford,  thus  better  enabling  it  to  do  the  task  to 
which  it  was  put.  The  same  evening  the  young  man 
of  the  family  changed  the  wheels  back  to  the  pneuma- 
tics and  was  later  seen  speeding  towards  the  city  dress- 
ed in  his  Sunday  best,  while  beside  him  sat  a  comely 
maiden  arrayed  as  for  a  theatre. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  uses  of  the  Ford  are  limited 
only  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  owner.  One  of 
the  latest  stunts  of  the  Ford  was  that  required  of  it  by 
Mr.  Ted  Glover,  of  Stoney  Creek,  which  it  performed 
to  the  satisfaction-of  Mr.  Glover,  but  to  the  everlasting 
disgust  of  a  troublesome  groundhog.  The  groundhog 
was  one  of  those  big,  fat,  sleek  fellows,  very  well  satis- 
fied with  himself,  but  inclined  to  look  with  contempt 
on  his  natural  enemy — man.  He  had  eluded  the  irate 
farmer,  who  chased  him  to  his  hole  many  times,  pitch- 
fork in  hand.  Mr.  Glover  declares  that  the  little  pest 
became  so  impudent  that  he  would  meet  him  half  way 
down  the  lane,  challenge  him  to  a  race,  and  seemed, 
at  times,-  inclined  to  give  him  a  handicap  of  a  few 
yards,  so  long  did  he  delay  his  start  for  the  subter- 
ranean abode. 

Of  course,  the  most  provoking  part  of  this  daily 
race  was  the  habit  of  the  groundhog — which  is  pecu- 
liar to  all  the  species — of  pausing  before  entering  his 
hole,  sitting  up  on  his  haunches,  and  actually  "thumb" 
his  nose  at  the  perspiring  farmer.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  came  when  Mr.  Glover's  son,  Arthur,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  parental  home  in  his  Ford.     The  elder 
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Glover  recounted  his  experience  with  the  groundhog 
to  the  son. 

"We'll  fix  'im!",declared  Arthur. 

The  two  jumped  into  the  touring  car  and  slid  quietly 
down  the  lane.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  groundhog. 
The  chase  over  furrows  and  knolls  was  a  short  one — 
much  shorter  than  Mr.  Groundhog  was  accustomed  to, 
therefore  he  did  not  wait  to  proffer  his  usual  salute. 
The  car  was  backed  up  to  the  hole,  the  engines  left 
running.  A  short  piece  of  hose  was  slipped  over  the 
exhaust  pipe  at  the  rear,  the  engines  speeded  up  and 
the  cut-out  applied.  The  other- end  of  the  hose  was  in- 
serted into  the  groundhog's  hole.  It  was  only  a  few 
moments  until  the  half-blinded  and  suffocating  rodent 
rushed  forth,  only  to  be  met  with  the  trusty  pitchfork 
handle  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Glover,  which  crushed 
his  skull. 

An  Aviator  Hunts  'Em 

By  JOHN  VERNON 

WHEN  I  happened  to  drop  in  on  my  friend  the 
Editor  of  the  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  I 
noticed  that  he  was  dictating  a  reply  on  the 
various  ways  to  kill  groundhogs.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Editor  of  FARMERS'  did  not  take  very 
many  precautions  to  see  that  the  groundhog  was  really 
dead.  All  he  suggested  was  the  use  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide; smoking  him  out;  drowning;  shooting;  turning 
on  the  dog;  the  use  of  sulphur;  etc. 

I  don't  see  that  this  would  do  very  much  harm  to 
the  poor,  old  groundhog,  even  if  the  final  methods 
of  attaching  a  rubber  hose  to  the  exhaust  of  a  Ford 
were  used.  You  know,  I  would  like  to  see  that  ground- 
hog really  good  and  properly  fed;  for  this  reason,  I 
would  suggest  a  number  of  other  methods  which  might 
be  put  into  practice. 

When  you  find  that  there  is  a  groundhog — or  ground- 
hogs— on  your  premises,  one  of  the  best  methods  is 
to  communicate  with  the  nearest  aviation  school  or 


aerodrome  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  Handley-Page. 
This  can  be  carefully  loaded  with  from  12  to  20  112- 
pound  bombs,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  machine  it  may 
be  well  to  take  another  100  pounds  of  B.  I.  B.'s — baby 
incendiary  bombs. 

The  most  efficient  way  in  using  a  Handley-Page  is 
to  fly  over  your  field  at  dusk,  and  sneak  up  on  the 
groundhog  unawares.  Fly  over  at  any  height  from 
100  feet  to  100  miles  and  dr'op  one  of  the  112-pound 
bombs  on  each  circuit.  Be  careful  that  each  bomb  is 
dropped  where  the  groundhog  was  last  seen.  If  the 
animal  still  shows  signs  of  cussedness,  then  make  an- 
other circuit  of  the  farm,  and  drop  100  pounds  of  in- 
cendiary bombs.  It  may  be  possible  that  these  bombs 
may  burn  up  your  crop,  but  the  purpose  to  be  sought 
is  that  the  groundhog  will  be  so  scared  by  the  noise 
and  the  flame  that  he  will  dash  through  your  burning 
crop  and  be  singed  to  death. 

Provided  this  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  com- 
municate with  the  nearest  poison  gas  factory,  and  bor- 
row a  mask  from  one  of  the  returned  soldiers  in  your 
neighborhood.  Get  instructions  as  to  how  to  put  on 
this  mask  properly,  and  then  get  five  gallons  of  poison 
gas  from  the  nearest  chemical  factory.  Put  this  gas 
container  under  one  arm  and  on  a  dark  and  moonless 
night  go  out  to  the  groundhog's  hole  and  insert  the  noz- 
zle of  the  gas-projector  in  the  entrance  of  this  hole. 
Turn  on  the  gas,  and  -before  the  five  gallons  of  poison 
has  been  exhausted  it  is  likely  that  the  groundhog  will 
be  showing  less  signs  of  activity  than  previously.  Of 
course,  if  your  gas  mask  is  not  absolutely  air  tight 
you  may  put  yourself  out  cf  business  first.  If  the 
poison  gas  is  not  the  most  efficient  for  the  breed  of 
groundhogs  found  in  your  locality,  then  try  tear-gas; 
and  the  result  should  be  that  the  groundhog  .will  cry 
so  copiously,  that  he  will  dashv  out  of  his  hole  and 
bump  his  head  in  the  tree  and  dash  his  brains  out. 

If  this  still  is  ineffectual,  another  suggestion  is  that 
you  get  one  of  the  flame-throwers — Flammenwerfer — 
which  the  Germans  used  so  effectively.  Keep  pouring 
water  down  the  hole  until  the  groundhog  is  forced  to 
rush  out;  then  turn  the  Flammenwerfer  loose  on  him. 

Let  us  know,  if,  after  making  use  of  these  various 
suggested  methods,  the  groundhog  still  bother*  you. 
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DO  YOU 
REMEMBER 

how  last  year  we  advised,  even  urged,  every- 
body to  buy  their  furs  then,  as  the  market 
conditions  indicated  higher  prices  coming? 

Since  then  the  prices  of  Rav>  Furs  at  all  the 
big  fur  markets  of  the  world  have  increased 
from   10%  to  75%. 

So  firmly  did  we  believe  what  we  advised 
you,  that  last  season  we  purchased  direct  from 
the  Trappers  from  all  parts  of  Canada  large 
quantities  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  raw  furs 
we  could  obtain. 

Then,  do  you  remember  how  mild 
it  was  last  winter? — how  the  war 
ceased? — and  how  terribly  the  "Flu" 
afflicted  us? 

All  these  unforeseen  events  tended 
to  considerably  reduce  the  sale  of  fur 
garments,  though  the  sales  of  Hallam's 
Fur  Garments  showed  a  greater  in- 
crease than  ever  last  season. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  extraordinary 
large  stock  of  good  raw  furs  at  last 
season's  prices. 

We  have  made  these  up  into  the 
latest  styles,  and  are  able  to  offer  them 
to  you  at 

25%  to  50% 
'*  LOWER  PRICES 

than  if  they  were  made  from  Raw  Fur 
skins  bought  at  more  recent  prices. 

In  addition,  by  our  policy  of  selling 
"direct  from  trapper  to  wearer"  you 
save  the  middlemen's  profits — high 
store  rents,  etc. 

Further,  by  conducting  the  entire 
operations  ourselves  of  turning  the  raw 
furs  into  complete  garments,  we  are 
able  to  select  and  know  the  quality  of 
every  square  inch  of  fur  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  famous  guaranteed 


Mink 

Marmot 
Coat 


This  new  and  attractive  coat  is  the  iO-inoh 
length,  slightly  fitted  in  the  back,  has  slash 
pockets,  wide  reverse  border  at  the  bottom, 
deep  shawl  collar  and  cuffs,  fancy  buttons 
fastening  with  silk  elastic  loops.  The  skins 
used  are  the  finest  quality,  full  thiik  fur, 
blended  a  rich  Mink  shade.  Richly  lined  with 
brocaded  silk  mixture,  beautifully  made  and 
finished.    Sizes  32   to  42   bust. 

Price  delivered  to  you 

No.  333,  Coat   $100.00 

No.  334,    Muff    15.00 


48 

PAGES 


ALL 

rLATE5T 

.STYLES 


% 


FUR  GARMENTS 

every  one  of  which  is  backed  by  this 

r*ITARANTFF  "^  ^or  any  reason  y°u  are  not 

VlU/\lVAll  1  CEi  satisfied  with  a  Hallam  Fur  garment 
— just  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full  by  return." 

Can  anything  be  fairer  than  that? 


1319-20  EDITION 


anrsi 


FUR  FASHIONS 


This  valuable  book  contains  48 
pages  and  cover  Illustrating  over 
300  beautiful  Fur  Garments,  all 
genuine  photographs  of  the  articles 
just  as  they  are,  and  of  real  people 
weaning  them.  It  shows  you  a 
much  greater  variety  than  you 
can  see  in  most  stores — and  Is  full 
of  bargains. 
Fill  in  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 


Fur 


ift>    Jl\. 


If  You  Want 
Furs  You  Need 
This  Book 


IL— ■ 


Please  send  me  a  Free  Copy  of  Hallam's 
Fashion  Book,  1920  Edition. 

(Name  in  full)    

(Street)    

(Post  Office)   . . . . 

Address  in  full  as  follows: 

John  Hallam,  Limited   218HTaI^oNTno 

The    Largest    in    our    line    in    Canadr 
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CHAPTER  IV 
I  Pump  Up  a  Ghost 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't.  I 
-went  to  sleep  again  at  five,  and 
slept  till  seven.  It's  not  nearly 
so  easy  as  it  sounds  in  books  to  change 
all  your  habits  of  life.  But  I  resolved 
to  try  again  the  next  morning,  and 
meanwhile  to  keep  awake  that  night  at 
all  costs.  Then,  after  breakfast,  I  set 
out  for  my  farm.  Hard  Cider  would  be 
there  with  the  estimate.  The  rest  of 
that  row  of  orchard  was  waiting  for  me. 
Mike  and  Joe  would  finish  harrowing 
the  potato  field  and  begin  planting.  I 
almost  ran  down  the  road! 

What  is  there  about  remodelling  an 
old  house,  renovating  an  old  orchard, 
planting  a  fresh-ploughed  field,  even 
building  a  chicken  coop,  which  inspires 
us  to  such  enthusiasm?  I  have  written 
a  few  things  of  which  I  am  not  asham- 
ed, and  taken  great  joy  in  their  crea- 
tion. But  it  was  not  the  same  joy  as 
that  I  take  in  making  even  one  new 
garden  bed,  and  not  in  the  least  compa- 
rable to  the  joy  of  those  first  glorious 
days  when  my  old  house  was  shaping  up 
anew.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  almost 
biological,  this  delight  in  domestic  plan- 
ning both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
dwelling — as  though  it  were  foreor- 
dained that  man  should  have  each  his 
own  plot  of  earth,  which  calls  out  a 
primal  and  instinctive  sestheticism  like 
nothing  else,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
domestic  instinct  to  reinforce  it.  I  have 
known  men  deaf  and  blind  to  every 
other  form  of  beauty  who  clung  with  a 
loyal  and  redeeming  love  to  the  flowers 
in  their  dooryard. 

As  I  came  into  my  own  dooryard,  I 
found  Hard  Cider  unloading  lumber. 
He  nodded  briefly,  and  handed  me  a 
dirty  slip  of  paper — his  estimate.  Evi- 
dently he,  too,  had  paternally  taken  me 
over,  for  this  estimate  included  the 
plumber's  bill  for  a  heater,  the  water 
connections  for  house  and  barn,  a  boiler 
on  the  kitchen  range,  and  the  bathroom. 
The  bill  would  come  to  $3,000.  That 
far  exceeded  my  own  estimate,  and  I 
had  still  the  painters  to  reckon  with! 
However,  Hard's,  bill  seemed  fair 
enough,  for  Bert  had  told  me  the  price 
of  lumber,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  dig- 
ging to  connect  with  the  town  main.  I 
nodded  "Go  ahead,"  and  opened  the 
door.  In  three  minutes  he  and  his  assis- 
tant were  busily  at  work. 

In  the  woodshed  I  found  Mike  cut- 
ting up  the  seed  potatoes  into  baskets. 

"Good  mornin',"  he  said.  "Joe's  got 
the  tooth  harrer  workin',  and  we'll  be 
plantin'  this  afternoon." 

I  started  then  toward  the  orchard, 
only  to  meet  the  boss  plumber  arriving. 
With  him  I  went  down  cellar  to  decide 
on  the  position  for  the  heater.  "Of 
course  you're  going  to  have  hot  water?" 
said  the  boss. 

"Am  I?"  said  I.  "I  loathe  radiators. 
They  spoil  the  rooms.  Wouldn't  you,  as 
a  great  concession,  let  me  have  old- 
fashioned  hot  air?" 

"You  can  have  anything  you  want,  of 
course,"  the  plumber  replied,  being,  like 
most  of  his  kind,  without  a  sense  of 
humour,  "but  to  get  register  pipes  up- 
stairs in  this  old  house  you'll  spoil  your 
rooms  more  than  with  radiators.  We 
have  some  ornamental  radiators." 

"There  aint  no  such  animal,"  said  I. 

But  I  ended  with  hot  water.  There 
were  to  be  four  radiators  downstairs 
and  three  upstairs,  one  in  the  bathroom, 
one  in  the  hall,  and  one  in  a  chamber. 
The  other  chambers,  having  fireplaces, 
I  decided  needed  no  further  heat, 
though  the  plumber  was  mournfully 
skeptical.  That  made  seven  in  all,  and 
did  not  call  for  a  large  heater.  After 
much  dickering  and  argument,  the 
plumber  consented  to  leave  the  old  cop- 
per pump  at  the  sink,  in  addition  to  the 
faucets.  I  refused  to  let  that  pump  go, 
with  its  polished  brass  knob  on  the  iron 
handle,  even  though  the  sink  was  to  be 
replaced  by  a  porcelain  one.  As  the 
bathroom  was  almost  over  the  kitchen, 
and  as  the  house  already  had  a  good 
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cesspool,  by  some  happy  miracle,  the 
work  was  comparatively  simple,  and  the 
plumber  left  to  get  his  men  and  sup- 
plies. 

Again  I  started  for  the  orchard. 
Already  the  buds  were  swelling  on  the 
old  trees,  and  the  haze  of  nascent  foli- 
age hung  over  them.  I  had  four  and  a 
half  rows  to  trim,  and  then  the  whole 
orchard  to  go  over  with  paint  pot  and 
gouge  and  cement.  I  had  never  trim- 
med a  tree  in  my  life  till  the  day  before, 
yet  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  a  better  job 
than  Bert  had  done  on  his  trees,  for 
Bert's  idea  of  pruning  was  to  cut  off 
all  the  limbs  he  could  reach  near  the 
trunk,  often  leaving  a  stub  four  inches 
long  when  it  didn't  happen  to  be  con- 
venient to  saw  closer.  He  made  his  liv- 
ing, and  a  good  one,  selling  milk  and 
cauliflowers — he  had  thirty  acres  down 
to  cauliflowers,  and  shipped  them  to 
New  York — but,  like  so  many  New 
England  farmers,  he  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  understand  the  simple  science 
of  tree  culture.  Anybody  can  learn 
tree  culture  with  a  little  application  to 
the  right  books  or  models  and  a  little 
imagination  to  see  into  the  future.  A 
good  tree  pruner  has  to  be  a  bit  of  an 
architect.  I  thought  so  then  in  my 
pride,  at  any  rate,  and  it  turned  out  I 
was  right.  Right  or  wrong,  however,  I 
went  at  my  job  that  morning  with  a 
mighty  zest,  and  soon  had  a  second 
barrier  of  dead  wood  heaped  upon  the 
ground. 

As  I  worked,  I  thought  how  this 
orchard  must  be  trimmed  and  cleaned 
up  first,  but  how  the  fine  planting 
weather  was  upon  us,  too,  and  I  ought 
to  be  getting  my  garden  seeds  in,  if  I 
was  to  have  any  flowers.  I  thought,  also, 
of  all  my  manuscripts  to  be  read.  A 
nervous  fit  seized  me,  and  I  worked 
frantically.  "How  on  earth  shall  I  ever 
find  time  for  all  I've  got  to  do?"  I  said 
to  myself,  sending  the  saw  into  a  dead 
limb  with  a  vicious  jab.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  nervous  haste  wasn't  help- 
ing any.  In  my  excitement,  I  cleaned 
off  all  the  suckers  on  a  limb,  and  sud- 
denly realized  that  I  should  have  left 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  to  make 
new  wood,  as  the  limb  itself  was  past 
bearing.  I  thought  of  Mike's  reflection, 
that  he  kept  his  thoughts  on  his  garden- 
ing. So  I  calmed  down,  and  gave  my 
whole  attention  to  my  work,  making  a 
little  study  of  each  limb,  deciding  what 
I  wished  to  leave  for  future  develop- 
ment, and  what  would  give  the  best 
decorative  effect  to  my  slope  as  well. 
You  can  really  trim  an  old  apple  tree 
into  a  thing  of  gnarled  power  and 
quaint  charm  by  a  little  care. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  came  the  sound  of 
hammers  from  my  house.  The  plumb- 
bers  had  returned,  and  I  could  hear 
them  rattling  pipes.  The  water  com- 
pany was  digging  for  the  connections. 
Now  and  then  a  shout  from  Joe  to  the 
horses  was  wafted  down  from  the 
plateau.  A  pair  of  persistent  song 
sparrows,  building  in  an  evergreen  by 
the  brook,  kept  up  a  steady  song.  A 
robin  sang  in  the  next  tree  to  me.     The 


sun  beat  warmly  on  my  neck.  And  I 
sawed  and  pruned,  keeping  steadily  to 
my  job,  treating  each  tree  and  limb  as  a 
separate  and  important  problem,  till  I 
heard  the  hammers  cease  at  noon. 

I  had  almost  completed  my  first  row! 

As  I  returned  from  dinner,  Joe  was 
walking  the  drills  in  the  potato  field, 
dropping  the  fertilizer,  and  the  bent 
form  of  Mike  followed  immediately  be- 
hind him,  dropping  the  seed  from  a 
basket.  Joe  walked  with  a  fine,  free 
stride,  and  dropped  the  fertilizer  from 
his  hand  with  a  perfectly  rhythmic 
gesture.  The  father's  bent  back  behind 
him  was  an  added  touch  from  Millet. 
But  the  lone  pine  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains gave  a  bright,  sharp  quality  to  the 
landscape  which  was  quite  unlike  Mil- 
let. The  picture  held  me,  however,  as 
do  the  Frenchman's  canvases.  Even 
my  knowledge  of  Mike's  comfortable 
home  and  happy  disposition  did  not  rob 
it  of  that  subtle  pathos  of  agricultural 
toil.  Why  the  pathos,  I  asked  myself? 
Mike  is  healthy  and  happy.  No  toil  is 
more  healthful.  I'm  working  as  hard  as 
Mike,  and  having  a  glorious  time!  To 
be  sure,  I'm  working  my  own  land,  but 
Mike,  too,  has  a  garden  of  his  own,  yet 
doubtless  looks  as  pathetic  in  it.  I 
could  find  no  solution,  unless  it  be  that 
instinctive  belief  of  a  city-bred  civiliza- 
tion than  all  joys  were  urban.  Just  then, 
however,  Mike  straightened  up  with  a 
laugh,  and  the  pathos  vanished. 

"So  the  pathos,"  thought  I,  as  I 
caught  myself  instinctively  straighten- 
ing, too,  "is  a  matter  of  spinal  sym- 
pathy!" 

This  was  a  most  comforting  reflec- 
tion, and  I  hastened  to  investigate  Hard 
Cider's  morning  work),  The  kitchen 
floor  was  ready  to  relay.  Over  the  old 
planking  he  had  spread  tar  paper,  then 
carefully  adjusted  a  light,  half-inch 
framework,  and  on  top  of  this  was  lay- 
ing the  new  floor. 

"Thet'll  keep  out  the  cold,"  he  said 
briefly,  carefully  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
stove  and  spitting  into  the  fire  pot. 

I  examined  the  framework  on  which 
he  was  laying  the  new  floor.  It  was  as 
carefully  jointed  as  if  it  were  the  floor 
itself. 

"Why  so  much  pains  with  this?"  I 
asked,  pointing  with  my  toe. 

"Why  not?"  Hard  Cider  replied,  as 
the  March  Hare  replied  to  Alice. 

I  was  braver  than  Alice.  "But  it 
doesn't  show,"  I  said. 

"Somebody  might  take  the  floor  up," 
he  retorted,  with  some  scorn. 

"Hard  Cider,  after  all,  is  an  artist," 
I  thought.  "He  has  the  artistic  con- 
science— and,  being  a  Yankee,  he  won't 
admit  it." 

I  went  back  to  my  orchard,  working 
with  a  greater  confidence  and  speed 
now,  born  of  practice;  and  I  had  begun 
on  the  second  row  by  five  o'clock.  Then  I 
walked  up  to  the  plateau.  Joe  was  work- 
ing overtime,  covering  the  drills,  while 
his  father  was  doing  the  stable1  work.  I 
staked  the  three  sections  of  the  field 
containing  Early  Rose,  Dibble's  Russet, 
and  Irish  Cobbler  respectively,  and  en- 


SYNOPSIS 


The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
■his  life  as  a  college  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
small  income  he  obtains  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm    in   New   England. 


At  first  he  boards  with  his  neighbor, 
Bert  Temple,  and  engages  Mike  Finn  as 
his  farmer,  and  "Hard  Cider"  Howard  as 
carpenter. 

After  his  firsi  day's  farm  work  Upton 
resolves  to  get  up  at  five  the  next 
morning. 


tered  in  my  notebook  the  date  of  plant- 
ing. It  occurred  to  me  then  and  there 
to  keep  a  diary  of  all  seeds,  soils,  fer- 
tilizers, and  plantings,  noting  weather 
conditions  and  pests  during  the  growing 
season,  and  the  time,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  harvest.  That  diary  I  be- 
gan the  same  evening;  I  have  kept  it 
religiously  ever  since,  and  I  have  learn- 
ed more  about  agriculture  from  its 
pages  than  from  any  other  book — some- 
thing I  don't  say  vainly  at  all,  because 
it  is  but  the  careful  tabulation  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  that  is  any  man's 
best  teacher. 

I  picked  up  a  hoe  and  helped  Joe  cover 
drills  for  half  an  hour.  Thanks  to  golf 
and  rowing,  my  hands  were  already 
calloused,  or  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  to  them  in  those  first 
days! 

Then  I  walked  back  to  my  house.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  leave  it.  I 
walked  down  through  the  littered 
orchard  to  the  brook,  and  planned  out  a 
cement  dam  and  a  pool.  Then  I  walked 
back  to  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling, 
and  looked  out  over  the  slope  where  my 
main  vegetable  farm  was  to  be.  The 
land  had  been  ploughed  close  up  to  the 
house.  It  would  be  easy  to  level  it  off 
for  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  a  grass 
terrace,  with  a  rose  hedge  at  the  end  to 
shut  out  the  farm,  and  a  sundial  in  the 
centre.  To  the  east  it  would  go  na- 
turally into  an  extension  of  the 
orchard;  to  the  west  it  would  end  at  a 
grape  arbor  just  beyond  the  farthest 
woodshed.  I  would  place  my  garden 
hotbeds  against  the  sheltered  south  side 
of  the  kitchen,  and  screen  them  with  a 
bed  of  hollyhocks  running  west  from  the 
end  of  the  main  house,  which,  extended 
in  a  jog  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  be- 
yond the  kitchen.  Thus  one  end  of  my 
pergola  veranda  would  naturally  run 
off  into  a  hollyhock  walk,  the  other  into 
the  grassy  slope  of  the  orchard,  while 
directly  in  front  of  the  glass  door  would 
be  the  lawn,  the  sundial,  and  then  a 
white  bench  against  the  rambler  hedge. 
I  saw  it  all  as  I  stood  there,  saw  it  and 
thrilled  to  it  as  a  painter  must  thrill  to 
a  new  conception;  thrilled,  also,  at  the 
prospect  of  achieving  it  with  my  own 
hands;  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  dwell- 
ing with  it  all  my  days.  I  must  have 
remained  there  a  long  time,  lost  in 
reverie,  for  I  was  very  late  to  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Temple  was  not  so  cheerful  as 
her  wont. 

That  night  I  managed  to  keep  awake 
till  eleven,  and  got  some  work  done.  I 
also  rose  at  a  compromise  hour  of  six  in 
the  morning,  and  worked  another  hour, 
almost  catching  up  with  what  should 
have  been  my  daily  stint.  But  I  real- 
ized that  hereafter  I  could  not  work  on 
the  farm  all  day.  I  must  give  up  my 
mornings  to  my  manuscript  reading. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "I'll  do  it^-as  soon 
as  the  orchard  is  finished." 

As  soon  as  the  orchard  was  finished! 
I  stood  amid  the  litter  I  had  made  on 
the  ground,  and  reflected.  I  had  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  trimming  of  one 
row  and  part  of  a  second.  There  were 
still  over  two  rows  and  a  half  to  do. 
And  the  worst  trees  were  in  those  rows, 
at  that.  After  they  were  trimmed, 
there  was  all  the  litter  to  clear  out,  and 
the  stubs  to  be  painted,  and  cement 
work  to  be  done. 

"Good  gracious!"  thought  I,  "if  I  do 
all  that,  when  will  I  plant,  when  will  I 
make  my  lawn?" 

Were  you  ever  lost  in  the  woods,  so 
that  you  suddenly  felt  a  mad  desire  to 
rush  blindly  in  every  direction,  helpless, 
bewildered,  with  a  horrid  sensation  that 
your  heart  has  gone  down  somewhere 
into  your  abdomen?  That  is  the  way 
I  suddenly  felt  toward  my  farm.  I 
couldn't  afford  to  employ  more  labor. 
Besides,  I  didn't  want  to.  I  wanted  to 
do  the  work  myself.  But  there  was  so 
much  to  do! 

I  stood  stock  still  and  pulled  myself 
together.  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day," 
I  told  myself.  "You  just  take  out  the 
worst  of  the  dead  wood  in  those  remain- 
ing trees  now,  and  finish  them  another 
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season,  or  else  at  odd  times  during  the 
summer." 

Then  one  of  those  things  called  a 
still,  small  voice  whispered  in  my  ear: 
"But  you  should  never  begin  a  new  job 
till  you  have  finished  the  old.  Hoe  out 
your  row,  my  son!" 

I  recognized  the  latter  words  as  the 
catch  phrase  of  a  moral  story  in  an 
ancient  reader  used  in'  my  boyhood 
school  days.  Oh,  these  blighting 
dogmas  taught  us  in  our  youth!  I  re- 
sisted the  still,  small  voice,  but  I  felt 
secretly  ashamed.  That  day  I  finished 
the  orchard  by  merely  taking  out  un- 
sightly dead  wood  and  a  few  of  the 
worst  suckers;  so  that  one  half  of  it 
looked  naked  and  one  half  bearded,  even 
as  the  half-shaved  hunchback  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  I  knew  I  was  doing 
right,  yet  I  felt  I  was  doing  wrong,  and 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  was  never  quite 
happy  for  a  year,  till  I  had  that  orchard 
finished. 

Meanwhile,  Hard  Cider  had  finished 
the  kitchen  floor  and  cut  out  the  new 
door  frame  into  the  dining-room,  while 
the  plumbers  had  mounted  the  boiler  by 
the  range  and  begun  on  the  piping. 
Mike  and  Joe  had  been  busy  on  the  slope 
to  the  south,  ploughing  the  most  distant 
portion  for  the  fodder  crops  and  har- 
rowing in  load  after  load  of  old  stable 
manure  from  the  barn.  The  next  day 
would  bring  them  into  the  garden  area, 
so  I  staked  out  my  contemplated  sundial 
lawn,  allowing  a  liberal  250  feet,  and 
ran  the  line  westward  till  it  came  a 
trifle  beyond  the  last  woodshed,  whence 
I  ran  it  north  to  the  shed  for  the  grape 
arbor.  West  of  the  harbor,  on  the 
half  acre  of  slope  remaining  before  the 
plateau  *was  reached,  I  planned  to  set 
out  a  new  orchard — some  day.  That 
same  night  I  filled  out  an  order  for  tifty 
rambler  roses!  "I'll  grow  'em  on  poles, 
till  I  can  build  the  trellises,"  said  I. 
Then  I  sat  down  to  my  manuscripts. 

The  next  morning  I  managed  to  prod 
myself  out  of  bed  at  five-thirty,  and 
found  that  I  could  do  more  work  before 
breakfast  than  in  three  hours  in  the 
evening.  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  this  verification  of  a  hoary 
superstition.  Personally,  I  like  best  to 
work  at  night,  and  some  day  I  shall 
work  at  night  again.  It  is  a  goal  to 
strive  for.  But  you  cannot  drive  your 
brain  at  night  when  you've  been  driving 
your  body  all  day.  That,  ^las!  is  a 
drawback  on  farming. 

Reaching  my  farm  at  eight,  I  found 
Joe  harrowing  in  manure  on  the  gar- 
den and  Mike  sowing  peas. 

"Can  I  have  the  horse  to-morrow?" 
said  I. 

"Yez  cannot,"  said  Mike.  "Sure, 
we'll  be  another  day  at  the  least  gettin' 
the  garden  ready." 

"But  I  want  to  grade  my  lawn,"  I 
said.     "The   day  after,  then?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Mike;.  "Yez  must 
make  lawns  when  there's  nothin*  else 
at  all  to  do." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  and  he  grinned. 

That  sundial  lawn  had  now  taken 
possession  of  my  imagination.  My 
fingers  fairly  itched  to  be  at  it.  I 
lingered  fondly  on  the  rough  furrowed 
slope  as  I  crossed  to  the  orchard,  and 
saw  a  rambler  in  pink  or  red  glory  at 
each  of  my  stakes,  climbing  a  trellis 
and  making  a  great,  outdoor  room  for 
my  house.  I  stepped  into  the  house 
straightway,  and  told  Hard  Cider  to 
order  the  trellis  lumber  for  me. 

Then  I  went  at  my  orchard.  Armed 
with  a  gouge,  a  mallet,  a  bag  of  ce- 
ment, a  barrowful  of  sand,  a  box  for 
mixing,  a  trowel,  and  a  pail  of  car- 
bolic solution,  I  gouged  out  a  few- 
only  a  few — of  the  worst  cavities  in 
the  oki  trunks,  washed  them,  and  filled 
them  with  cement.  It  was  a  slow  pro- 
cess that  took  me  all  the  morning,  and 
I  fear  it  was  none  too  neatly  done,  for 
I  had  never  worked  in  cement  before. 
Moreover,  I  will  admit  that  I  got 
frightened  at  my  inexperience,  and 
confined  my  experiments  to  three  or 
four  cavities.  But  it  was  extraordin- 
arily interesting.  I  found  a  certain 
childish  fascination  in  the  similarity 
of  the  work  to  a  dentist's  filling  teeth. 
If  every  tree  died,  I  told  myself,  I 
would  still  have  been  repaid  in  the  fun 
of  doing  the  job  myself.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  I  started  to  paint  the  scars 
where    limbs    had    been    removed,    but 


changed  my  mind  suddenly  and  decided 
to  clean  up  the  litter  on  the  ground 
first.  The  orchard  looked  so  disgust- 
ing. So  for  more  than  three  hours  I 
sawed  and  chopped,  chopped  and  saw- 
ed, carted  wheelbarrow  load  after 
wheelbarrow  load  of  firewood  to  the 
shed,  and  load  after  load  of  brush  and 
dead  stuff  to  a  heap  in  the  garden. 
Still  the  rake  brought  up  more  litter 
from  the  tangled  grass  (for  the 
orchard  had  not  been  mowed  the  year 
before),  and  still  I  trundled  the  bar- 
row back  for  it. 

When  six  o'clock  came  I  was  still 
carting  from  the  top  of  the  orchard, 
and  for  an  hour  past  I  had  been  work- 
ing with  that  grim  automatism  which 
characterizes  the  last  lap  of  a  two- 
mile  race.  There  is  no  joy  of  creation 
in  clearing  up!  It  is  just  a  grind. 
And  yet  it  is  a  part  of  creation,  too, 
the  final  stage  in  the  achievement  of 
garden  beauty.  I  wonder  if  any  gar- 
dener exists,  though,  with  the  imagin- 
ation so  to  regard  it  while  he  cleans? 
Certainly  I  am  not  the  man.  I  then  and 
there  resolved  to  finish  the  job  by  in- 
stalments, from  day  to  day.  Perhaps, 
taken  a  little  at  a  time,  it  would  not 
seem  so  boresome! 

The  next  morning  the  smoke  of  my 
burning  brush  pile  was  coming  over 
the  hill  as  I  drew  near  my  farm.  The 
harrow  was  at  work  in  the  garden. 
Hard's  hammer  was  ringing  from  the 
chamber  over  the  dining-room,  which 
he  was  converting  into  a  bathroom  so 
that  the  plumbers  could  get  to  work  in 
it.  The  old  orchard  trees  held  up 
their  cropped  and  denuded  tops  with  a 
brave  show  of  buds,  and  I  debated  with 
myself  what  I  should  do.  "Spray!"  I 
decided.  So  I  got  a  hoe,  and  started 
to  scrape  the  trees  mildly  on  the  trunks 
and  large  lower  limbs,  while  my  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  was  boiling  on  the 
stove.  I  soon  found  that  here,  again. 
I  had  tackled  a  job  which  would  re- 
quire a  day,  not  an  hour,  so  I  gave  it 
up,  and  put  the  solution  in  my  spray- 
ing barrel,  summoned  Joe  to  the  pump, 
and  sprayed  for  scale  on  the  unscraped. 
bark.  I  was  by  this  time  getting  used 
to  half  measures.  You  have  to,  when 
you  try  to  bring  up  a  farm  with  limit- 
ed labor! 

The  wiseacre  has  now,  of  course, 
foreseen  that  I  killed  all  the  young 
buds.  Alas!  I  am  again  compelled  to 
spoil  a  good  story,  and  confess  that  I 
didn't  kill  any  of  them.  I  mixed  the 
lime-sulphur  one  part  to  sixty,  for  I 
carefully  read  the  warning  in  my 
spraying  bulletin.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  it  was  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  scale,  certainly  not  with  the  bark 
left  on,  but  at  least  it  was  weak  enough 
not  to  kill  the  buds,  and  it  was  fun 
applying  it. 

"There,"  I  cried,  as  noon  came,  the 
orchard  may  rest  for  the  present!  Now 
for  the  next  thing!" 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  small  boy 
picking  berries?  He  never  picks  a  bush 
clean,  but  rushes  after  this  or  that  big 
cluster  of  fruit  which  strikes  his  eye, 
covering  half  an  acre  of  ground  while 
you,  perhaps,  are  stripping  a  single 
clump  of  bushes.  And  he  is  usually 
amazed  when  your  pail  fills  quicker 
than  his.  Alas!  I  fear  I  was  much 
like  that  small  boy  during  my  first 
season  on  the  farm,  or  at  any  rate  dur- 
ing the  first  month  or  two.  There  was 
little  "efficiency"  in  my  methods — but, 
oh,  much  delight! 

I  fairly  gobbled  my  dinner,  and  rush- 
ed back,  a  fever  of  work  upon  me.  Seed 
beds,  that  was  what  I  wanted  next.  As 
I  had  planned  to  put  my.  garden  cold- 
frames  along  the  south  wall  of  the 
kitchen,  I  decided  to  make  my  tempor- 
ary seed  beds  there.  Mike  assented  to 
the  plan  as  a  good  one,  and  I  had  him 
dump  me  a  load  of  manure,  while  I 
brought  earth  from  the  nearest  point 
in  the  garden,  spaded  up  the  soil,  mixed 
in  the  garden  earth  and  dressing,  and 
then  worked  and  reworked  it  with  a 
rake,  and  finally  with  my  hands. 

Ah,  the  joy  of  working  earth  with 
your  naked  hands,  making  it  ready  for 
planting!  The  ladies  I  had  seen  in 
their  gardens  always  wore  gloves.  Even 
my  mother,  I  recalled,  in  her  little  gar- 
den, had  always  worn  gloves.  Surely, 
thought  I,  they  miss  something — the 
cool,  moist  feel  of  the  loam,  the  very 


Reputation 

THE  reputation  of  the  De  Laval  Company  is  a 
most  valuable  asset.     For  over  thirty  years  it 
has  been  building  up  this  reputation  among  Cana- 
dian dairymen  and  farmers. 

The  ALPHA   Gas   Engine  represents  the 
same  high    quality   among   engines   as    the   DE 
LAVAL  Separator  among  cream  separators.    The 
reputation  of  the  entire  Company  is  back  of  every  machine  it  puts  out. 

That  is  why  the  ALPHA  Engine  is  a  safe  buy  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  dependable  engine  with  thirty  years  of  reputation  for  honesty  and 
service  behind  it. 

If  you  don't  know  who  handles  the  ALPHA  in  your  vicinity, 
write  nearest  sales  headquarters  for  his  name. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY   SUPPLIES   IN  CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and     Ideal    Green     Feed     Silos.         Alpha    Gas     Engines,    Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues  of   any   of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50.000    BRANCHES   AND  LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD   OVER 
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THOSE  signs  of  wear  that  you  have 
noticed  on  the  back  of  the  bowl 
and  handle  of  even  good  quality 
silver-plated  spoons  and  forks  are  due 
to  the  silver  wearing  off.  But  you  can 
now  buy  silver-plated  flatware  that  is 
protected  where  the  wear  comes. 
Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the 
HOLMES  &  EDWARDS  "Silver  Inlaid" 
and  "Super  Plate"  Flatware. 
In  the  "Silver  Inlaid"  the  wear  points 
are  protected  by  a  welded  inlay  of 
Sterling  Silver.  In  the  "Super  Plate" 
all  wear  points  receive,  instead  of  the 
Sterling  inlay,  a  heavy  extra  deposit 
of  silver  to  protect  them. 
Guaranteed  to  give  abundant  satisfac- 
tion with  no  regrets. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons: — 

Silver  Inlaid,  $4.25;  Super  Plate,  $3.25 

Other  Pieces  in  Proportion 

Manufactured  exclusively  in  Canada  by 

The  Standard  Silver  Company 
of  Toronto  Limited. 
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Your  Home  Needs 

Hot  Water  Heating 

Old  fashioned  heating  methods  are  expensive, 
unsanitary,  and  unsatisfactory.  Stoves  and 
hot  air  furnaces  are  being  abandoned.  Real 
Estate  men  find  it  hard  to  sell  houses  that 
have  not  hot  water  heating  because  people 
will  no  longer  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
and  inefficiency  of  old  me  thods.  If  your  house 
does»not  have  Hot  Water  Heating,  it  will  pay 
you  in  Health,  Comfort  and  in  Money  to  take 
out  the  old  and  put  in  the  newer  and  better 
kind. 


JKiistg^^  Boilers 
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Imperial  Radiators 


The  most  improved  ideas  in  gen- 
eration and  radiation  of  heat  are 
combined  in  King  Boilers  and 
Imperial  Radiators.  If  you  are 
interested,  let  us  send  you  our 
descriptive  literature.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  you  with  inform- 
ation as  to  size  and  cost,  with- 
out obligation.     Write  us  NOW. 
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Manufacturers  ar  Hot  Water  nSSSm  Boilers  mS  Radiators;  Fenestra  Steel  Sash  «2  Concrete  Reinforcing 

157.  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 
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We  appreciate 
that  by  satisfying 
our  customers  we 
will  receive  a  con- 
tinuance of   their 
patronage.     This  policy  is 
instilled  into    our    tire 
makers,  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  the  experience  to 
produce  perfection. 

Maltese  Cross  Tires,  Tubes  and  Accessories  are 
sold  in  every  town  in  Canada 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factory  :     Toronto 


sensations  of  the  seeds  themselves.  At 
four  o'clock  I  had  my  bed  ready,  and  I 
got  my  seed  packets,  sorted  them  in  a 
tin  tobacco  box,  and  began  to  sow  the 
seeds.  The  directions  which  I  read  with 
scrupulous  care  always  said,  "Press  the 
earth  down  firmly  with  a  board."  I  was 
working  with  a  flat  mason's  trowel,  so 
I  got  up  and  found  a  board.  It  wasn't 
half  so  easy  to  work  with,  but  I  was 
taking  no  chances! 

"There   must,"   I   grinned,  "be   some 
magic  efficacy  in  that  board." 

The  seeds  were  not  my  own  selection. 
They  had  been  chosen  for  me  by  Pro- 
fessor Grey's  assistant.  That,  I  con- 
fess, was  a  cloud  on  my  pleasure.  Half 
the  fun  in  sowing  flower  seeds  comes 
from  your  hope  of  achieving  those  gol- 
den promises  held  out  by  the  seed  cata- 
logues— like  a  second  marriage,  alas! 
too  often  "the  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience" — or  else  from  your  memory 
of  some  bright  bed  of  the  year  before. 
But  the  cloud  was  a  small  one,  after 
all.  I  sat  in  the  afternoon  sun,  beneath 
my  kitchen  windows,  opening  little 
packets  of  annuals  with  grimy  fingers 
that  turned  the  white  papers  brown, 
and  gently,  lovingly,  put  the  seeds  into 
the  ground.  I  had  no  beds  as  yet  to 
transplant  them  to;  very  often  I  didn't 
know  whether  they  could  be  transplant- 
ed. (As  it  turned  out,  I  wasted  all  my 
poppy  seeds.)  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
wait  As  each  little  square  was  sown,  I 
thrust  the  packet  on  a  stick  for  a  mark- 
er, and  hitched  along  to  the  next  square. 
Bachelors'  buttons,  love-in-a-mist, 
Drummond's  phlox,  zinnias,  asters, 
stock,  annual  larkspur,  cosmos,  mignon- 
ette (of  course  I  lost  all  that  later,  as 
well  as  the  poppies),  marigolds,  nastur- 
tiums, and  several  more  went  into  the 
soil.  My  border  seeds,  the  sweet  alys- 
sum  and  lobelia,  I  had  sense  enough  not 
to  plant,  and  I  sowed  none  of  the  peren- 
nials. But  what  I  put  in  was  enough  to 
keep  a  gardener  busy  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  Then  I  got  my  new  watering- 
pot,  filled  it  at  the  kitchen  sink,  and 
gently  watered  the  hopeful  earth. 

Mike  and  Joe  were  unhitching  the 
horse  from  the  harrow  as  I  finished. 
The  great  brown  slope  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  lying  away  from  the  house  to- 
ward the  ring  of  southern  hills,  was 
ready  for  planting.  There  was  my 
farm,  thence  would  come  my  profits — 
if  profits  there  should  be.  But  just  at 
that  moment  the  little  strip  of  soaked 
seed  bed  behind  me  was  more  important 
It  stood  for  the  color  box  with  which  I 
was  going  to  paint,  for  the  fragrant 
pigments  out  of  which  I  should  create 
about  my  dwelling  a  dream  of  gardens. 
"After  all,"  I  thought,  "a  country 
place  is  but  half  realized  without  its 
garden,  even  though  it  be  primarily  a 
farm;  and  the  richness  of  country  liv- 
ing is  but  half  fulfilled  unless  we  be- 
come painters  with  shrub  and  tree  and 
flower.  I  cannot  draw,  nor  sing,  nor 
play.  Perhaps  I  cannot  even  write. 
But  surely  I  can  express  myself  here, 
about  me,  in  color  and  landscape  charm. 
and  not  be  any  the  worse  farmer  for 
that.  I  have  my  work;  I  shall  write;  I 
shall  be  a  farmer ;  I  shall  be  a  gardener 
— an  artist  in  flowers;  I  shall  make  my 
house  lovely  within;  I  shall  live  a  rich, 
full  life.  Surely  I  am  a  happy,  a  for- 
tunate, man!" 

I  put  the  watering-pot  back  in  the 
shed,  crossed  the  road  to  the  old  wooden 
pump  by  the  barn  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  pumped  water  on  my  hands  and 
head,  for  I  was  hot.  Mike  stood  in  the 
barn  door  and  laughed. 

"What  are  yez  doin'  that  for?"  he 
asked. 

I  stood  up  and  shook  the  water  from 
my  face  and  hair.  "Just  to  be  a  kid, 
I  guess,"  I  laughed. 

There  are  some  things  Mike  couldn't 
understand.  Perhaps  I  did  not  clearly 
understand  myself.  In  some  dim  way 
an  old  pump  before  a  barn  and  the 
shock  of  water  from  its  spout  on  my 
head  was  fraught  with  happy  memories 
and  with  dreams.  The  sight  of  the 
pump  at  that  moment  had  waked  the 
echo  of  their  mood. 

But  as  I  plodded  up  the  road  in  the 
May  twilight  to  supper,  one  of  those 
memories  came  back  with  haunting 
clearness — a  summer  day,  a  long  tramp, 
the  tender  wistfulness  of  young  love  shy 
at    its    own    too    sudden    passion,    the 


plunge  of  cool  water  from  a  pump,  and 
then  at  twilight  half-spoken  words,  and 
words  unspoken,  sweeter  still! 

The  amethyst  glow  went  off  the  hills 
that  ring  our  valley,  and  a  far  blue 
peak  faded  into  the  gathering  dusk.  A 
light  shivered  off  my  spirit,  too.  I  felt 
suddenly  cold,  and  the  cheery  face  of 
Mrs.  Temple  was  the  face  of  a  stranger. 
I  felt  unutterably  lonely  and  depressed. 
My  farm  was  dust  and  ashes.  That 
evening  I  savagely  turned  down  a 
manuscript  by  a  rather  well-known 
author,  and  went  to  bed  without  con- 
fessing what  was  the  matter  with  me. 
The  matter  was,  I  had  pumped  up  a 
ghost 

CHAPTER  V 

I  am  Humbled  by  a  Drag  Scraper 

/^\NE  of  the  advantages  of  being  a 
"  bachelor  when  you  are  building  or 
restoring  a  house  is  that  you  can  spend 
most  of  your  time  in  the  garden.  I  am 
by  nature  a  trusting  soul  anyway 
(which  no  woman  and  possibly  no  wise 
man  ever  is  where  carpenters,  builders, 
and  plumbers  are  concerned),  and  I 
trusted  Hard  Cider  implicitly.  He  told 
me  the  plumbers  were  "doin'  all  right," 
and  I  believed  him.  That  he  himself 
was  doing  all  right  my  own  eyes  told 
me,  for  he  had  by  now  reached  the 
south  rooms,  removed  the  dividing  par- 
tition, revealing  the  old,  hand-hewn  oak 
beam  at  the  top,  and  was  cutting  a 
double  door  out  in  the  centre  on  either 
side  of  the  great  oak  upright,  toward 
my  future  sundial  lawn.  I  stood  in  this 
new  door,  looking  back  at  my  twin  fire- 
places, with  their  plain-panelled  old 
mantels. 

"Mr.  Howard,"  said  I,  "those  mantels 
are  about  as  plain  as  you  could  make 
'em,  and  yet  they  are  very  handsome, 
somehow,  dingy  as  they  are." 

"It's  the  lines,"  said  Hard  Cider. 
"Jest  the  right  lines.  Lower  'em  six 
inches,  and  whar'd  they  be?" 

"Could  you  build  me  a  bookcase, 
against  the  wall,  just  like  them,  from 
one  to  the  other  and  bring  it  out  at 
right  angles  five  feet  into  the  room 
from  the  centre,  making  it  the  back  of  a 
double  settle?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  a  carpenter,"  Hard  replied 
laconically. 

"Could  you  draw  me  what  it  would 
look  like  first?" 

"I  aint  said  I  wuz  an  artist,"  he  an- 
swered.    "Draw  it  yerself." 

I  took  his  proffered  pencil,  and 
sketched  what  I  wanted  on  a  clean 
board. 

"Yer  got  too  much  curve  on  the  base 
and  arms  o'  them  settles,"  he  said  judi- 
cially. "Aint  no  curves  in  your  man- 
tels. You  want  'em  square,  with  a 
panel  like  them  over  your  fireplaces." 

He  took  the  pencil  away  from  me,  and 
made  a  quick,  neat,  accurate  sketch  of 
just  what  I  instantly  saw  I  did  want. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Go 
ahead!"  said  I.  "What  did  you  ask  me 
to  draw  it  for  in  the  first  place?" 

"Folks  likes  to  think  they  hev  their  | 
own  idees,"  he  answered. 

I  turned  away,  through  the  new) 
south  door,  into  the  May  sunshine.  The 
pergola  was  not  commenced.  In  fact,  | 
I  had  decided  not  to  build  it  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Those  beastly  painters! 
whom  I  had  forgotten  were  going  tof 
eat  up  too  much  of  my  slender  capital. 
Before  me  stretched  the  250  feet  ofl 
ploughed  slope  which  was  to  be  myl 
sundial  lawn.  At  the  end  of  it  was  myl 
line  of  stakes  where  the  ramblers  were! 
to  climb.  Beyond  that  was  the  vege-l 
table  garden,  newly  harrowed  and  fer-l 
tilized,  where  Mike  and  Joe  were  busilyl 
working,  the  one  planting  peas,  the! 
other  setting  out  a  row  of  beets.  Thel 
horse  was  not  in  evidence.  I  could  havel 
him  at  last,  to  make  my  lawn!  I  rani 
around  the  house  to  the  stable,  clumsilyl 
put  on  his  harness,  for  I  was  not  used  tol 
horses,  led  him  to  the  shed  where  myl 
tools  were  stored,  hitched  him  to  myl 
new  drag  scraper,  and  drove  him  to  thef 
slope. 

As  I  have  said,  the  ground  here  slop-l 
ed  down  eastward    toward    the    brook,! 
and  if  I  was  to  have  a  level  lawn  south| 
of  my  house,  I  should  have  to  remove  at 
least  two  feet  of  soil  from  the  western 
end  and  deposit  it  on  the  eastern  end.| 
I  wisely  decided  to  start  close  to  the 
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house.  Hauling  at  the  handles  of  the 
heavy  scraper  and  yelling  "Back  up, 
there!"  at  the  horse,  I  got  the  steel 
scoop  into  the  ground  at  the  line  of  my 
proposed  grape  arbor,  tipped  down  the 
blade,  and  cried,  "Giddup!"  I  hung  to 
the  reins  as  best  I  could,  twisting  them 
about  my  wrist,  and  the.  horse  started 
obediently  forward.  The  scoop  did  its 
work  very  nicely.  In  fact,  it  was  quite 
full  after  we  had  gone  six  feet,  and  I 
had  only  to  let  the  horse  drag  it  the 
remaining  ninety-four  feet  of  the  pro- 
posed width  of  the  lawn,  and  empty  it. 
Then  I  went  back,  and  repeated  the  pro- 
cess. After  five  repetitions  of  the  same 
process,  the  perspicacious  reader  will 
have  reckoned  that  I  had  shaved  off 
something  less  than  half  the  width  of 
my  lawn,  on  one  furrow,  and  was  still 
a  long,  long  way  from  being  down  to  the 
required  depth  of  two  feet  at  the  higher 
end.  My  arms  already  ached.  As  the 
scraper  covered  a  furrow  but  two  feet 
wide,  that  meant  125  furrows  to  scrape 
my  entire  lawn  as  planned,  and  at  least 
twenty  trips  to  the  furrow.  I  did  some 
rapid  multiplication  as  I  paused  to  wipe 
my  brow.  "Twenty  times  125  is  2,500," 
thought  I.  I  dropped  the  reins  and 
moved  toward  my  stakes.  I  saw  that 
Joe  and  Mike  were  looking  at  me. 

"I  think,"  said  I,  with  some  dignity,  as 
I  began  to  pull  the  stakes  up,  "that  this 
lawn  will  look  better  square.  As  it's  a 
hundred  feet  broad,  a  hundred  feet  will 
be  far  enough  to  extend  it  from  the 
house." 

"Sure,"  said  Mike,  "the  big  road 
scraper  '11  be  over  here  to-morrow, 
scrapin'  the  road,  and  it  do  be  easier  an' 
quicker  to  borry  that." 

In  some  ways,  I  consider  this  remark 
of  Mike's,  under  the  circumstances,  one 
of  the  most  gentlemanly  I  ever  heard! 
And  I  jumped  at  his  suggestion. 

"Mike,"  said  I,  "I'll  admit  this  job 
is  bigger  than  I  thought.  How  can  I 
borrow  the  road  scraper?" 

"Sure,  aint  me  frind  Dan  Morrissy 
one  o'  the  selictmen?"  said  Mike,  "and 
aint  he  the  road  boss,  and  aint  he  willin' 
to  earn  an  extra  penny  for — for  the 
town?" 

"H'm,"  said  I;  "for  the  town!  Well, 
I've  got  to  have  this  lawn!  You  get  your 
friend  Dan  in  the  morning.  Just  the 
same,  I  don't  love  the  town  so  much  that 
I  want  a  250-foot  lawn."       * 

I  took  my  line  of  stakes  back  150  feet, 
and  replanted  them.  That  gave  me  a 
more  intimate  lawn,  like  a  large  out- 
door south  room,  I  thought.  It  also  in- 
creased my  vegetable  garden  acreage. 
I  returned  to  the  scraper  and  the 
patient  horse  with  a  new  humbleness,  a 
new  realization  of  what  one  man  can- 
not do  in  a  day.  That,  perhaps,  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  lessons 
of  farming  and  gardening.  Once  you 
have  learned  it,  you  are  either  discour- 
aged or  fired  anew  with  the  persistence 
or  patience.  I  was  not  discouraged.  Be- 
sides, I  had  Mike's  friend  Dan,  the 
selectman,  to  fall  back  on!  It  is  always 
well  to  be  friends  with  Tammany  Hall. 
First,  I  decided  not  to  grade  even  my 
smaller  lawn  Lo  a  dead  level,  but  merely 
to  smooth  it  off,  letting  that  process 
counteract  the  slope  as  much  as  it 
would.  Then  I  started  to  scoop  again, 
bringing  down  the  soil  from  the  higher 
western  side  directly  to  the  south  face 
of  my  house  and  dumping  it  there,  to  be 
packed  into  a  terrace  which  next  season 
should  be  the  floor  of  my  pergola. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  handle  a  drag 
scraper  and  drive  the  horse  at  the  same 
time,  dear  reader?  It  requires  more 
muscle  and  as  much  patience  as 
golf.  Joe  offered  to  come  and  drive  for 
me,  but  I  preferred  him  to  plant,  and 
kept  on  by  myself.  It  is  amazing  how 
much  dirt  you  can  dump  in  one  place 
without  increasing  the  pile  perceptibly. 
The  only  thing  more  amazing  is  the 
amount  of  dirt  you  can  take  out  of  one 
place  without  perceptibly  increasing  the 
depth  or  size  of  your  hole.  Noon 
came  and  f~unH  ™"  w:th  aching  arms 
d  strained  shoulder  sockets.  I  had 
brought  some  iuncn,  to  save  the  walk 
back  to  Mrs.  Temple's,  and  I  took  it  into 
my  big  south  room  to  eat  it.  Hard  was 
in  there  eating  his.  The  plumbers  were 
eating  theirs  in  the  new  kitchen,  al- 
ready completed. 

To  be  continued 
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The  World's  Best  Ensilage  Cutter 

Thirty  years  experience  and  artiple  facilities  enable 
build  ensilage  cutters  that  keep  on  the  job  every  minute, 
strength  in  every  part  insures  you  against   breakdown  losses  and 


Gehl  Alfalfa 
Attachment 

makes  any  Gehl 
Ensilage  Cutter 
the  world's  best 
Alfalfa  Cutter. 


us  to 
Exc 
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delays.  They  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  safety  and  great  capacity. 

No  Man  Required  at  the  Feed  Table  of  Gehl  Cutters 

They  are  absolutely  self-feeding.     Other  good  features  are — all-steel  frame;  low 
feed  table;  triple  construction;  positive  safety  device;  extra  big,  roomy  throat; 
6-arm  blower  that  simply  can't  clog  and  can  be  regulated  to  height  of  silo; 
best  knife  adjustment;  independent  control  of  blower  and  cutter  head  speed. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Cutter 

write  for  our  catalog  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
Gehl  Cutters.     We  have  a  size  for  every  power  and  capacity  re- 
quirement.    Our  most  popular   size — No.    17 — is   particularly 
well  suited  for  use  with  an  8-16  tractor. 


Write  for  the  illustrated  catalog  today — it  will  be  sent  free. 

BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

Toronto,    Ontario, 
Canada 


3450  Insulators 
Insure  "Plus  Service" 

Ten  years  of  specialization — making  spark  plugs — striving 
always  to  produce  better  plugs.  3450  individual  laboratory 
experiments,  during  that  period,  necessitating  an  enormous 
amount  of  research  work,  were  amply  justified  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  number  3450  Insulators  used  in  all 
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1  ^\1\    Dependable 
*M±5  Spark  Plugs 


No.  3450  Insulators  have  "stood  up"  in  tests  of  Champion  Plugs  that 
were  by  far  more  brutal  in  punishment  than  any  spark  plug  is  ever  re- 
quired to  stand,  even  in  the  emergency  stages  of  ordinary  usage. 
It  is  because  of  the  "plus  service"  quality  of  3450  Insulators  that  Cham- 
pions have  the  ability  to  resist,  to  such  a  marked  degree,  sudden  temper- 
ature changes,  vibration  and  explosive  shock  in  the  heaviest  motor  or 
engine.  You  can  readily  realize  why  dependable  efficient  Champions 
are  regular  factory  equipment  in  Ford,  Overland,  Studebaker,  Maxwell 
and  over  two  hundred  other  makes  of  gasoline  motors  and  engines  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

"Champion"  on  the  insulator  means  a  better  spark  plug  for  your  motor 
or  engine  regardless  of  its  name  or  use.     Every  Champion  is  guar- 
A^"/ebaker"  anteed  to  give  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or 

A43,%-18.  replacement  will  be  made." 

Price  $1.00  Sold  wherever  Motor  Goods  are  sold 
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Carhartfs 

Overalls 

My  Carhartt  Overalls 
are  made  for  hard  service 


You  have  only  to  examine  them  to  find 
that  out.  Every  seam  is  double  stitched, 
every  button  is  riveted,  while  points  where 
the  strain  is  hardest  are  reinforced  to  pre- 
vent tearing  or  ripping.  Special  features 
worth  noticing  are  the  angular  rule  pocket, 
the  swing  pocket  to  keep  tools  and  pencils 
in  place  when  you  bend  over,  lined  watch 
pocket,  and  an  extra  rule  pocket  on  the 
right  leg.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  way 
your  Carhartt's  will  wear  and  wear  and 
wear.  You'll  say  when  the  time  comes  to 
discard  them  —  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  won't  be  for  a  good  while — "Well 
those  Carhartt's  certainly  don't  owe  me 
anything.'"  My  Carhartt  overalls,  allovers 
and  gloves  are  readily  identified  by  the 
car-heart  button. 


^Uc+^+^tezz.  *&*+• 


President 


Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto    Montreal    Winnipeg    Vancouver 
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DAMAGED  CAP 
threads  on  tire 
valves  quickly  repaired 
with  this  convenient  little 
tool.  Save  your  money  by 
having  one  in  your  repair 
kit    wherever    you    travel. 

A  practical  "four-in-one" 
tool  for  (1)  Removing  In- 
sides  from  stems,  (2)  Re- 
pairing damaged  cap 
thread,  (3)  Re-tapping  In- 
side thread,  (4)  Reaming 
damaged  cap  seat. 

Price  45c  each 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St  East,  Toronto 

London.  Eng,  New  York.  Chicago 


Fall  Styles 
for  Cloth 
Dresses 


A  WOMAN'S  HONOR 


<<TT  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
■*  position  of  women  in  the  past  that 
even  in  our  modern  language  the  phrase, 
"a  woman's  honor,"  has  a  meaning  en- 
tirely different  from  the  general  defi- 
nition of  the  words.  "Honor,"  for  a 
woman,  has  a  particular  and  narrow  and 
twisted  meaning  not  included  in  the 
definition  of  the  word  as  used  for  men. 
A  woman's  honor  does  not  mean  her 
straightforwardness,  her  loyalty,  her 
truth,  or  even  her  principles.  It  has 
one  meaning  and  one  only — her  chas- 
tity. 

It  is  almost  in  babyhood  that  the 
sharp  differentiation  between  the'  sexes 
occurs,  a  differentiation  that  in  some 
future  age  will  be  done  away  with. 
Courage  seems  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
strictly  masculine  virtue.  When  little 
brother  falls  down  and  hurts  his  knee, 
he  is  treated  with  Spartan  lack  of  sym- 
pathy. Even  his  mother  joins  in  what 
she  believes  is  an  essential  hardening 
process,  and  tells  him  to  be  a  little  man 
and  not  cry.  He  soon  learns  that  cuts 
and  bruises  are  supposed  to  be  ignored 
by  boys,  and  he  does  his  best  to  conform 
to  what  he  is  told  should  be  the  etiquette 
of  the  occasion.  But  when  little  sister 
falls  down,  someone  runs  to  pick  her  up, 
someone  sympathizes  with  her  and  calls 
her  "mother's  baby"  and  ties  up  her 
wound  if  it  is  only  a  pin-prick,  and  she 
is  encouraged — even  taught — to  give 
what  should  be  the  affair  of  a  moment 
of  great  importance,  and  to  expect  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention  whenever 
anything  similar  occurs. 


In  the  earliest  days,  too,  little  sister 
is  permitted  to  impose  on  little  brother, 
and  little  brother  is  taught  that  little 
sister  may  demand  certain  things— and 
get  them — merely  because  she  is  a  girl. 
That  idea,  that  merely  being  a  girl  en- 
titles one  to  special  privileges,  has  ruin- 
ed more  women — and  more  men — than 
all  the  other  archaic  notions  of  the 
v/orld  put  together. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  boys 
usually  play  games  which  involve 
rules,  while  girls  usually  play  dolls, 
that  prevents  girls  from  teaching  each 
other  to  be  fair  and  square.  It  is  worth 
more  for  a  girl-child  to  learn  how  to 
play  a  game — any  game — fairly,  to  win 
it  without  too  much  elation  and  to  lose 
it  without  too  much  sorrow,  than  it  is 
for  her  to  mother,  no  matter  how  devot- 
edly, a  family  of  dolls. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  dolls  in  preparing  a  girl-child 
for  motherhood — mentally,  that  is,  for 
no  child  ever  learns  any  really  practi- 
cal child  care  from  her  doll-play — but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  motherhood  needs 
no  preparation.  The  stage  is  all  set 
for  it  in  every  woman's  heart.  No  play- 
ing with  dolls  can  bring  it;  no  lack  of 
dolls  can  destroy  it  or  subtract  one 
atom  from  its  power.  If  a  girl  can 
deal  fairly  with  the  world  of  strangers 
all  about  her,  she  can  certainly  be  trust- 
ed to  deal  fairly  with  the  children  she 
has  borne.  After  all  to  be  a  really  good 
mother,  one  must  first  be  a  good  citizen. 

A  man  once  told  me  about  being  in 


his  office  working,  while  a  business 
meeting  of  his  wife's  club  was  going  on 
in  the  next  room.  They  were  propos- 
ing new  members.  Thirty-five  of  them, 
one  after  the  other,  were  nominated. 
Thirty-five  of  them  were  black-balled. 
And  the  women  were  not  proposing  the 
names  of  their  best  friends,  either.  They 
were  nominating  women  that  they  dis- 
liked or  had  had  a  little  trouble  with. 

"You  know  what  those  women  were 
doing?"  said  the  man.  "They  knew 
that  news  of  club  meetings  always  gets 
out.  They  didn't  want  the  women  in 
that  they  proposed.  Far  from  it! 
They  just  put  them  up  to  shoot  at!" 

Of  course,  if  women  do  fail  in  the 
point  of  honor,  it  is  not  really  their 
fault,  because  whatever  women  are,  it 
is  men  who  have  controlled  them  since 
the  world  began  who  have  made  them 
so.  It  is  men  who  have  made  them 
something  less  than  "people."  They 
have  asked  but  one  thing  of  them — 
chastity,  which  is  really  not  very  much. 
....  After  all,  women  are  primarily 
human  beings.  And  what  is  good  for 
men  is  good  for  women,  and  what  is 
bad  for  men  is  bad  for  women — virtues 
and  vices  alike.  From  babyhood  we  re- 
mind our  sons  that  they  are  men,  our 
daughters  that  they  are  women.  But 
sex,  of  all  things,  needs  no  stimulation. 
It  is  inevitable,  and  inexorable.  Let  us 
have  honor  among  women — chivalry 
and  courage  and  honesty. — In  Good 
Housekeeping. 
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Fall  Vegetable  Dishes 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Peel  and  stew  half  a  dozen  medium- 
sized  tomatoes  and  season  well.  A 
chopped  onion  may  be  cooked  with  the 
tomatoes  if  desired.  Put  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  stale  bread  crumbs  in  a  bak- 
ing dish  with  two  tablespoons  of  melt- 
ed butter  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  well 
mixed.  Turn  tke  crumbs  out  into  an- 
other dish,  leaving  a  layer  in  the  bottom 
of  the  baking  dish,  add  a  layer  of  the 
stewed  tomatoes,  another  layer  of 
crumbs,  more  tomatoes  and  cover  with 
crumbs  on  top.  Bake  until  well  heated 
through  and  the  crumbs  are  well 
browned. 

Corn  and  Bean  Succota.sh 

Boil  white  or  lima  beans,  and  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  a  chopped 
onion  cooked  clear  in  butter.  To  these 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  cooked  corn 
cut  from  the  cob  or  canned  corn.  Mois- 
ten with  water  or  milk  and  reheat. 

Vegetable  Chowder 

Fry  a  good-sized  slice  of  fat  salt  pork 
or  bacon,  diced,  until  light  brown.  Re- 
move from  the  stove,  add  one  cupful  of 
small  onions  or  larger  onions  cut  in 
quarters,  and  one  cupful  of  carrots  cut 
in  pieces.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, add  just  enough  water  to  cover  and 
cook  for  half  an  hour  in  a  covered 
saucepan.  Then  add  two  cups  of  diced 
potato  and  simmer  until  all  are  tender. 
Add  a  pint  of  thin,  white  sauce  made  by 
cooking  together  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  two  tablespoons  of  flour,  one 
half  teaspoon  of  salt,  pepper  and  two 
cups  of  milk.  Combine  and  serve  at 
once  either  alone  or  poured  over  slices 
of  toast. 

Creamed  Cucumbers 

Large  or  nearly  ripe  cucumbers  may 
be  cooked  and  served  as  a  vegetable. 
Pare  the  cucumbers,  cut  in  pieces,  re- 
move the  seeds  and  boil  until  tender  in 
salted  water.  Drain  and  pour  over  a 
thin,  white  sauce  made  as  explained  in 
the  above  recipe. 

Creamed  Cauliflower 

Remove  the  leaves  from  a  head  of 
cauliflower,  cut  off  the  stalk  and  soak 
thirty  minutes,  head  down,  in  cold  salt- 
ed water.  Cook  twenty  minutes,  or 
until  tender,  in  boiling  salted  water. 
The  flowerets  may  be  separated  before 
cooking,  but  the  cauliflower  looks  very 
nice  cooked  whole.  In  doing  this  place 
it  in  the  kettle  with  the  head  up.  When 
cooked,  drain,  and  pour  over  a  thin 
white  sauce. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes 
Wipe  and  remove  a  thin  slice  from 
the  stem  end  of  six  smooth,  medium- 
sized  tomatoes.  Take  out  the  seeds  and 
pulp  and  drain  off  most  of  the  liquid. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  cracker 
crumbs  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  but- 
ter and  a  little  grated  onion.  Refill 
tomatoes  with  mixture,  place  in  a  but- 
tered pan,  sprinkle  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes 

Slice  green  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  with  flour, 
fry  in  butter  or  dripping  until  well 
browned. 

French  Onions 

Peel  and  boil  small  onions  in  salted 
water.  Butter  slices  of  toast,  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese,  cover  with  the 
cooked  onions,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  a  very  little  more  grated 
cheese  and  set  in  the  oven  just  long 
enough  for  the  cheese  to  melt. 

Summer  Scallop 

Stew  three  medium-sized  tomatoes 
with  an  onion  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter.  Boil  four  ears  of 
corn,  cut  the  corn  from  the  cob  and 
add  to  the  tomatoes.  Reheat  in  a 
saucepan,  or  put  in  a  baking  dish, 
sprinkle'  with  buttered  crumbs  or  grat- 
ed cheese  and  brown  in  the  oven. 


— of  proper  weather  con- 
ditions. 

— surfaces  are  now  in  their 
most  receptive  condition, 
practically  every  trace  of 
moisture  having  been 
eliminated  by  the  sum- 
mer sun. 

— the  wood  being  dry  it 
absorbs  more  readily,  and 
the  paint  holds  better. 
— a  surface  needing  pro- 
tection should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  over  the 
winter  without  it. 
—  property  needs  more 
protection  during  winter 
than  at  any  other  time. 

"Save  the  Surface 
and  you  save  all." 


ontKofarm 

Find  the  up-to-date  farmer  who  will  stand  for  un* 
necessary  waste.  Find  anyone,  for  that  matter,  with 
enterprise  enough  to  accumulate  property,  who  is  willing; 
to  see  it  go  to  pieces. 

And  yet  all  over  this  country  are  farmers  and  others 
who  are  losing  money  unnecessarily  every  day,  and  do  not 
appreciate  it. 

No  matter  how  substantial  your  building  may  be,  the  elements  will  damage  it  if  yoiz 
give  them  the  chance. 

Never  for  one  instant  does  the  work  of  disintegration  stop  unless  you  stop  it.  Unless 
the  surface  of  a  building  is  protected  by  a  surface  coating  the  elements  work  away  at  it  night 
and  day. 

Barns  weaken  and  sometimes  even  partially  collapse.  Silos  decay.  Pens  and  coops 
go  to  pieces  and  are  split  up  for  wood.  Outbuildings  are  replaced — all  of  which,  too  often 
happens  long  before  the  building's  normal  time. 

Surface  protection  preserves  buildings  indefinitely.  Disintegration  is  impossible  if  the 
surface  is  protected.     Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

Whatever  the  material,  whether  wood,  metal,  concrete,  cement,  stucco  or  plaster, 
remember  the  great  importance  of  surface  protection.     Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

HPHIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  issued  by  the  Canadian  Save  the_  Surface 
Campaign  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
Preservative  and  Protective  value  of  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Products  for 
the  Conservation  of  Property,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commission  in  the  following  words:    . 

"The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will  lead  to  employment 
during  the  Reconstruction  Period  and  bears  our  entire  approval. 

Trlli  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION 
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H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Put  up  a  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime — a  fence  that 
l't  sag  or  break  down— that  will  hold  a  wild  horse — that 
is  can't  nose  through — that  can't  rust — a  fence  that 
.nds  rough  usage  by  animals  or  weather  and  is  guaran- 
teed. PEERLESS  PERFECTION  Fencing  is  made  of 
avy  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  with  all  the  impurities 
rned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  In. 
avlly  galvanized.  Every  Intersection  Is  locked  together 
ith  the  Peerless  Lock. 

Mtiff  stay  wires  kee,  it  rigid,  making  fewer  posts  necessary.  Send 
>r  Catalog  today\  It's  attractive.  Interesting,  well  worth  the  stamp. 
est  dealerB  throughout  Canada  handle  our  complete  line. 

LTHE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton.  Ontario 
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FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 


Your  children's  health  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Start  them  right  by 
clothing  them  with  Jaeger  Garments. 
We  stock  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Under- 
wear and  Night 
Wear,  Dressing 
Gowns,  Knitted 
Suits,  Golfers' 
Coat  Sweaters, 
Jerseys,  Camel 
Hair  Fleece  Coats, 
Gloves,  Stockings, 
etc  A  fully  illus- 
rated  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

For  tale  at Jaeger  Store* 
and  Agencies  through- 
out the  Dominion. 

DR.JAEGERSani,s^tI00,ltnco.LiMiTED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1 883".       i 


"Built 
to  Wear" 

A  STRONG,  well  made 
raincoat  especially  de- 
signed for  school  and 
messenger  boys.  Made  of 
heavy  material,  finished 
with  corduroy  collar,  solid 
brass  rust  proof  clasps  and 
two  strong  outside  pockets. 
In  two  colors — Black  and 
Olive  Khaki. 

Ask  your  dealer. 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 

TORONTO 
Halifax  Vancouver 

2  Coast  to  Coast  Service. 
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Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking  utensils,  Granlteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per, Brass,  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  no 
tool*  required,  ready  fur  use  in  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  £fe  a  cent.  15 
cento  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek-  F  -Co.    Box  W24.  Montreal 


GUIDING  YOUR  CHILD  THROUGH  PLAY 

Games  and  Toys  and  Stories  That  Are  Constructive  and   Some  That  Are  Not 


HPHANKS  to  Nature, 
*-  there  are  few  mothers 
who  are  not  more  or  less 
the  playmates  and  com- 
panions of  their  children; 
and  yet,  there  are  few  who 
know  how  to  develop  that 
companionship  to  the  ut- 
most, how  to  take  a  child's 
mind  as  a  skilled  gardener 
would  take  a  fine  fertile 
garden  plot,  and  set  only 
the  choicest  plants  to 
growing  there,  watering 
and  training  and  weeding 
with  infinite  skill. 

Psychologists  nowadays 
are  directing  the  child's 
natural  impulses  instead 
of  thwarting  them.  It's 
no  use  trying  to  turn  a 
pear  tree  into  a  plum  tree, 
but  you  can  help  it  to  bear 
the  finest  possible  pears. 
It  is  often  said  that  child- 
ren are  destructive;  that 
they  like  to  tear  things  for 
instance.  Many  of  them 
do.  For  that  reason  it  is 
most  interesting  to  watch 
the  results  of  encouraging 
their  tearing.  That's  not 
as  rash  as  it  sounds. 
When  Johnny  picks  up 
your  embossed  stationery 
and  begins  to  strip  it  into 
ribbons,  try  this: 

"Let's  tear  out  a  brown 
bear.  I'll  show  you  how. 
And  here's  some  brown 
paper."  Adding  a  sugges- 
tion that  it's  a  pity  to 
destroy  good  things  that 
cost  money;  and  a  very 
firm  suggestion  at  that. 
But  the  primary  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  construc- 
tive thought — what  to  do 
rather  than  what  not  to  do.  Then  you 
can  give  a  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  tear- 
ing which  has  vast  possibilities.  You 
won't  have  further  trouble  about  the 
stationery.  Bits  of  waste  paper  will  be 
saved  for  the  tearing  of  people,  animals, 
houses,   ships,   automobiles. 

Let's  talk  over  toys.  A  while  ago  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  a  Teach- 
ers' College  presented  an  exhibition  of 
toys  that  was  a  revelation  to  many  an 
excellent  parent.  Experts  had  can- 
vassed the  toys  offered  by  large  and 
small  manufacturers,  designers,  and 
dealers,  and  had  selected  those  best 
suited  to  the  child's  mental  growth.  The 
result  set  mothers  to  thinking. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  that  ex- 
nibit  Avas  the  total  elimination  of  what 
are  known  as  mechanical  toys.  The  dog 
that  wags  his  tail  when  he  is  wound  up, 
the  canary  that  flutters,  the  bandmaster 
who  waves  his  baton,  all  were  missing. 
These  have  one  vital  fault;  they  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Don't  mistake  the  meaning  of  this. 
Scientists  don't  want  to  deprive  the 
little  people  of  play,  to  turn  life  into  a 
prosy  schoolroom.  But  the  normal  child 
likes  to  make  an  effort.  Buy  him  a 
monkey  that  bows  and  takes  off  its  hat 
at  the  same  time  that  you  buy  him  a 
set  of  tools;  you  will  find  the  monkey 
lying  despised  and  forgetten  while  the 
tools  are  still  freshly  busy  at  planing 
and  sawing.  A  laundry  set  with  which 
your  daughter  can  really  wash  her 
doll's  clothes  with  real  water,  a  kitchen 
set  with  which  she  can  almost  cook  real 
food,  delight  her  domestic  instinct,  and 
incidental  lessons  will  occur — explain 
to  her  the  reason  for  basting  her  meat, 
for  not  boiling  the  tea  itself,  and  you 
will  find  her  far  more  keenly  interested 
than  in  mere  fictions.  If  a  safe  device 
for  heat  in  the  toy  cook-stove  ever 
develops,  we  shall  have  a  toy  of  im- 
measurable value.  And  blocks  of  course 
are  vital.  The  child  instinctively  builds. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  provided 
with  enough  outdoor  toys  to  make  the 
open  a  delight.  Velecipedes,  doll  car- 
riages, sleds,  and  so  on  should  be  of  the 
best,  for  they  are  exposed  to  hard  wear. 


"HPHE  stories  which  the  child  hears  at  home  and  on 
■*-  the  streets,  the  dime  novels  and  the  penny- 
dreadful,  the  stories  of  Indians  and  pirates  and  de- 
tectives that  he  smuggles  into  his  desk  and  under  his 
pillow — these  are  the  only  food  which  the  worshippers 
of  the  Three  R's  provide  for  the  development  of  his 
noblest  faculty — imagination.  No  wonder  he  gulps 
them  down  with  ravenous  indiscrimination  as  a  thirsty 
child  would  muddy  water,  or  a  starving  one  half-cook- 
ed food." 


Having  discussed  what  to  do,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  what  not  to  do. 
Don't  let  your  child  have  many  toys. 
"Few  and  good,"  is  the  slogan.  Do  you 
know  a  sadder  figure  than  the  blase 
young  victim  of  the  overloaded  Christ- 
mas tree?  Sets  of  toys  which  may  be 
bought  one-at-a-time  develop  the  col- 
lecting instinct  and  keep  alive  the 
appetite.  The  circus  may  be  gathered, 
animal  by  animal  and  clown  by  clown ; 


The    happiest    children    are    biuug.n    u 
with    Bowers    and    birds    and    the    out 


l>     i »  .ends 
of    doors. 


to  completeness.  All  of 
these  jointed  beasts  and 
humans,  by  the  way,  af- 
ford the  child  opportunity 
to  place  them  in  countless 
positions,  to  "make  them 
do  things,"  or  dramatize 
with  them. 

You  have  noticed  that 
every  little  girl  clings  to 
the  old  and  battered  doll 
far  more  closely  than  to 
the  new  and  magnificent. 
Back  of  this  fact  are  some 
of  the  finest  instincts  of 
the  human  race:  mother 
love,  loyalty,  tenderness, 
pity.  You  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  You  are 
thankful  to  let  those  in- 
stincts grow  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  encourage- 
ment. So  provide  your 
daughter  with  a  doll  to 
which  she  can  cling,  for 
all  the  woman  awake  in 
her,  all  the  promptings  of 
the  countless  foremothers 
who  created  her,  are  urg- 
ing her  to  cling.  There  is 
a  reason  far  above  dollars 
and  cents  for  choosing  a 
durable  doll.  Wood,  which 
will  neither  break  nor 
shed  sawdust,  forms  an 
excellent  body.  The  joint- 
ing gives  activity,  and  the 
washable  quality  is  im- 
portant. The  modern 
human-faced  dolls,  de- 
signed from  living  child 
models,  are  a  delight. 

One  of  the  pathetic 
things  found  sometimes 
even  in  the  green  fields  of 
the  country  is  the  child 
who  plays  in  the  open  but 
who  is  almost  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  teeming  life  around 
him  because  no  one  has  drawn  his  at- 
tention to  the  miracles.  Recall  your 
own  childhood  and  see  if  it  doesn't  open 
closed  doors,  reveal  things  forgotten. 
It  will  put  you  in  touch  with  your  own 
child. 

"Oh,  I  remember  that  I  used  to  make 
castles  in  the  sand,  and  tunnels,  and  I 
made  a  natural  aquarium  in  a  pool 
where  the  water  stayed,"  somebody 
says.     "I'd  forgotten!" 

"We  used  to  serve  meals  with  aspar- 
agus berries  for  peas  and  the  centres 
of  daisies  for  pats  of  butter,  "  somebody 
else  exclaims. 

Step  by  step,  through  memory,  we 
enter  the  realm  of  childhood.  It  is  a 
thing  that  every  mother  should  do.  It 
will  lead  her  to  sympathize  and  to  sug- 
gest. If  you  will  remember  that  your 
child's  instincts  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  grown-up,  you  will  the  better 
grasp  his  impulses.  Only  the  outer  ex- 
pression differs  from  your  own.  The 
shelter  instinct  is  there,  for  one, 
shadowy  but  insistent.  Don't  you  recall 
making  a  house  under  the  drooping 
branches  of  a  tree  and  carpeting  it  with 
old  shawls?  Don't  call  him  foolish  for 
doing  the  same.  Provide  him  with 
shawls.  If  his  invention  is  slow,  sug- 
gest furniture  made  of  boxes  and 
stumps.  But  beware  of  suggesting  and 
furnishing  too  much.  Children  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  "new  world  in- 
genuity" through  too  much  help. 

In  short,  use  the  natural  world 
around  you  for  the  development  of  the 
child's  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  kindergartening, 
and  you  have  far  more  opportunities 
than  the  teacher.  Lead  the  child 
into  it,  talk  with  him  about  U, 
share  it  with  him.  He  should  have  his 
own  garden  and  tools  by  the  time  he  is 
three  or  four.  He  will  enjoy  the  dram- 
atic preparation  for  planting,  but  the 
daily  care  of  the  garden  is  drudgery; 
help  him  to  a  patient  persistence  by 
leading  him  to  think  of  the  goal.  It 
may  be  only  a  wee  mess  of  beans,  but  it 
is  the  purpose  which  sustains. 

If  you  would  be  an  all-round  compan- 
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ion  for  your  child  learn  to  be  a  good 
story-teller.  Visualize  the  tale  to  your- 
self. Make  it  so  real  to  your  imagina- 
tion that  you  can't  help  making  it  real 
to  others.  The  more  the  Dwarf  and  the 
Giant  and  Cinderella  live  to  you,  the 
more  they  will  live  to  your  hearers.  As 
soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough  to 
read  for  themselves  get  them  started 
with  the  right  kind  of  books  as  soon  as 
they  can  read — not  just  books  of  infor- 
mation but  real  thrilling  soul-stirring, 
fiction  from  the  best  writers.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things  about 
our  amazing  system  of  education  is  that 
while  it  concentrates  its  gravest  atten- 
tion on  the  memory,  the  reason  and  the 
intellect,  it  leaves  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination  largely  to  chance — and  a 
dwarfed  and  starved  imagination  is  al- 
most as  bad  for  the  health  and  future 
efficiency  of  its  possessor  as  a  crooked 
spine.  The  stories  which  the  child 
hears  in  the  home  and  on  the  streets, 
the  dime  novels  and  the  penny  dreadful 
the  stories  of  Indians  and  pirates  and 
detectives  which  he  smuggles  into  his 
desk  and  under  his  pillow — these  are 
the  only  food  which  the  worshippers  of 
the  Three  R's  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  noblest  faculty — imagina- 
tion. No  wonder  he  gulps  them  down 
with  ravenous  indiscrimination  as  a 
thirsty  child  would  muddy  water,  or  a 
starving  one  half  cooked  food. 

Just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
arts.  Never  fail  to  encourage  any  sign 
of  talent.  Real  talent  grows  in  spite  of 
snubbing,  to  be  sure,  but  how  much 
faster  without  it !  Every  child  ought  to 
have  crayons,  clay,  and  modeling  tools. 
You  can  buy  these  where  you  buy  your 
other  kindergarten  materials,  and  if 
there  is  any  talent  it  will  show  itself. 

And  don't  neglect  music  in  the  home. 
Even  if  you  are  not  a  musician,  you  can 
surely  lead  in  a  little  simple  singing. 
There  should  be  gathering  at  the  piano, 
and  there  should  be  occasional  rocking 
with  the  lullabies.  Although  you  must 
not  be  a  slave  to  your  baby  by  rocking 
it  to  sleep  regularly,  there  is  too  great 
a  value  in  the  development  of  rhythm  to 
let  the  mother's  rocking  chair  go. 


CO-OPERATING    SEED-GROWERS 
By  J.  T.  Bartlett 

British  Columbia  growers,  intend  to 
make  a  serious  bid  for  a  big,  permanent 
place  in  the  Canadian  seed  trade.  The 
United  Seed  Growers,  a  co-operative 
organization,  with  headquarters  at 
Penticton,  Southern  Okanagan  Valley, 
has  been  launched.  It  has  the  best  brains 
in  the  Provincial  industry  back  of  it. 

The  United  Seed  Growers  will  oper- 
ate under  the  Co-operative  Associations 
Act,  designed  to  aid  cooperative  under- 
takings among  farmers.  It  will  is- 
sue stock  to  members  at  $50  a  share.  It 
will  have  a  storage  warehouse  at  Pen- 
ticton. 

The  president  of  the  organization, 
chosen  at  the  preliminary  meeting  held 
at  Penticton,  is  L.  E.  Taylor,  a  Kelowna 
man  who  has  had  noteworthy  success  in 
seed  production.  The  vice-president  is 
W.  C.  Kelly,  of  Summerland.  The 
directors  are  H.  M.  Eddie,  of  Sardis; 
A.  H.  Fenwick,  of  Kamloops;  Messrs. 
Himler  and  Gibbons,  Penticton;  P.  A. 
Boving,  University  of  B.  C,  Vancouver; 
and  J.  W.  Martindale,  Sidney.  This 
personnel  pretty  well  blankets  the  seed- 
growing  districts  of  the  Province,  with 
representatives  from  the  Interior,  the 
Coast,  and  Vancouver  Island. 

The  association  is  counting  on  finan- 
cial assistance  from  both  Provincial  and 
Dominion  Governments,  having  receiv- 
ed assurances.  The  Penticton  meeting 
was  attended  by  several  Government 
experts,  including  Superintendent  Hel- 
mer,  of  the  Summerland  Experimental 
Farm;  A.  McMeans,  of  the  Dominion 
Seed  Branch,  and  G.  S.  Peart,  of  the 
Market  Intelligence  Department.  Prof. 
Paul  Boving  was  also  present.  The  past 
two  years  considerable  promotion  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  authorities 
to  increase  the  B.  C.  seed  industry,  and 
results  encourage  a  continuance  of  such 
work. 

The  principal  object  of  the  United 
Seed  Growers  is  better  returns  for 
seeds.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  mar- 
gin existing  at  present  between  the 
price  the  grower  received,  and  that  at 
which  the  retailer  sells,  is  not  equitable. 


Concerning  Your  Fall  Shoes 

IF  you  would  secure  service  and  satisfaction  from  your  shoes  this  Fall, 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  you  should  go  to  a  reputable  dealer 
in  whom  you  have  confidence,  and  see  that  the  maker's  trade-mark  is 
on  the  shoes  you  buy.     This  for  the  reason  that  leather  is  now  scarcer  than 
at  any  time  during  the  war,  prices  are  higher,  and  some  grades  of  leather 
are  to-day  almost  unobtainable  at  any  price. 

T[  Millions  of  pairs  of  shoes,  millions  of  feet  of  leather,  have  been  bought 
for  the  Nations  of  Europe  whose  stocks  of  footwear  were  entirely  wiped 
out  by  the  war.  This  has  more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  demand  for 
army  shoes.  And  coming  upon  a  supply  of  material  which  was  already 
scarce,  it  has  resulted  in  a  situation  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  serious. 

If  Therefore,  unless  you  have  first-hand  technical  knowledge  of  shoes  and  leather, 
you  must  rely  more  closely  than  ever  this  Fall  upon  the  reputation  of  the  maker  and 
of  the  retailer. 

1}  The  retailer  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain  will  not  endanger  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  extra  profit.  And  no  established  manufacturer  will  stamp  his  trade  mark 
upon  goods  which  do  not  represent  good  value  at  a  fair  price. 

1f  The  chances  are  that  you  do  not  feel  any  great  interest  in  the  leather  market, 
or  in  the  conditions  which  govern  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  shoes.  But 
you  ARE  interested — vitally  interested — in  securing  for  yourself  and  your  family 
reliable  footwear  at  fair  prices.  And  the  value  which  you  receive  for  your  hard- 
earned  dollars  is  inexorably  determined  by  those  same  conditions  which  govern  what 
we  call  the  shoe  trade.  You  cannot  control  them,  any  more  than  we  can.  But  you 
CAN  control  your  method  of  buying,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  value  for  every 
dollar  you  spend. 

^[  So  we  think  it  only  just  and  proper  to  tejl  you,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
season,  what  the  conditions  really  are,  so  that  you  may  base  your  buying  judgment 
upon  them.  

To  Buy  Wisely  This  Fall: 

FIRST:   Go  to  a  reliable  dealer  whose  reputation  you  know  and  whose  judgment  you  can 
trust:  and 

SECOND:   Make  sure  that  the  trade-mark  of  a  manufacturer  whose  standing  is  known   is 
stamped  upon  the  shoes  you  buy. 

Our  booklet,  "How  to  Buy  Shoes,"  is  gladly  sent  without  charge  to  any  address  in 
Canada.     Please  address  inquiries  to  our  head  office  at  Montreal. 


AMES  HOLDEN  McCREADY 

T.  H.  RIEDER,  President 

Shoemakers    to    the    Nation 


LIMITED 


HALIFAX     ST.  JOHN      QUEBEC      MONTREAL 
OTTAWA       TORONTO       LONDON 


WINNIPEG     REGINA     SASKATOON     CALGARY 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


50b 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Cream  °he  West  Flour 


— the  hard  Wheat  flour  that  is  guaranteed  for  bread 


The  high  gluten  flour  prized  for  splen- 
did bi°  loaves  of  delicious,  nourishing 
bread.       Ask    for    it    at    vour    dealer's. 


The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited,  West  Toronto 
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you  go 
into 
town 
on 

Saturday 
get  an  AutoStrop  Razor 

YOU'LL  find  the  AutoStrop  Razor  so 
quick,  so  easy  to  "heft"  and  the  shave 
it  gives  so  cool,  slick  and  comfortable, 
that  you'll  find  yourself  shaving  when  you 
used  to  pass  it  up  before. 
For  with  an  AutoStrop  Razor  there's  nothing 
to  fuss  or  bother  about — that's  the  beauty  of 
it.  A  few  turns  on  the  strop  and  you  have 
a  blade  that  would  vie  with  the  exclusive 
barber's  in  keenness.  Then  a  few  light, 
caressing  strokes  and  the  whisker  is  all  gone, 
leaving  your  face  smooth  and  refreshingly 
comfortable.  To  clean  the  razor,  .merely  dip 
it  in  the  basin  and  wipe  it  off.  There's  nothing 
to  take  apart,  nothing  to  put  together.  From 
first  to  last — stropping,  shaving  and  cleaning 
— the  blade  remains  in  the  razor. 
Sold  everywhere  with  a  money-back  guarantee 
— Razor,  strop  and  12  blades,  in  an  attractive 
case,  complete,  $5. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  LIMITED 
AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 


AutO'Strop  Safety  Razor 


Keeping  the  Home  Fires 
Burning 

THERE  ARE  MANY  MEN  YET  LIVING 
who  can  tell  about  going  to  the  neighbor's, 
miles  away  perhaps,  to  "Borrow  "  a  chunk  of 

fire.  Until  it  arrived,  no  warmth,  no  light  could  be 
kindled.  Whole  families  have  shivered  for  hours  until 
the  messenger  could  return  with  the  precious  spark  from 
a  neighbor's  fireplace. 

Today,  with  a  box  of 

Eddy's  Matches 

on  the  shelf,  you  need  not  worry  least  the  fire 
die  down  in  the  night,  and  you  can  leave 

your  house  for  weeks  without  making  elaborate  plans  for 

getting  a  fire  started  when  you  return. 

A  match  is  a  little  thing,  perhaps,  but  it  has  made  a  big 

difference  in  the  world.      And  it  makes  a  difference 

whether  you  get  good  matches  or  poor  ones. 

The  best  assurance  of  match  satisfaction  you  can  have 

is  to  tee  that  Eddy't  name  is  on  the  box. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 

HULL,  Canada 


Also  makrrs  of  Indurated  Fibreware 
and  Paper  Specialties 


B9 


Household   Exhibits   at   Fair     j 


IT  has  caused  some  confusion,  both  to 
the  women  preparing  exhibits  for 
fairs,  and  to  the  judges,  that  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  excellent  loaf  of  bread, 
a  glass  of  perfect  jelly,  or  a  good  cake. 
This  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  set  up  no  definite  standards  of 
what  to  expect.  Our  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  often  affect  our  decision  to  the 
exclusion  of  judgment  that  should 
come  from  thoughtful  consideration 
and  some  established  standard.  The 
following  score  cards  are  not  intended 
to  set  forth  the  one  acceptable  stand- 
ard but  they  have  'been  found  very 
practical  by  the  Colorado  State  Agri- 
cultural College: 

BREAD 

General    appearance    15  points 

Color     (5) 

Shape    (5) 

Size   (5) 

Flavor     40  points 

Crumb    40  points 

Texture (10) 

Lightness     ( 15) 

Moisture     .  .  •. (10) 

Color     (   6) 

Crust     5  points 

100  points 

The  color  should  be  a  uniform  gol- 
den brown;  the  shape  will  depend  on 
the  shape  of  the  pan — an  oblong  loaf  is 
usually  best — and  on  the  uniformity  of 
the  way  it  is  risen.  The  flavor  should 
be  nutty,  with  no  suggestion  of  sour- 
ness. It  will  he  noted  that  the  greater 
value  is  attached  to  flavor  and  crumb 
because  of  their  importance  in  mak- 
ing up  the  perfect  loaf.  In  point  of 
lightness  it  should  be  well  raised,  of 
small,  even  grain,  no  heavy  streaks; 
texture  should  be  tender  but  not 
crumbling  when  compressed,  slightly 
moist,  but  rebounding  when  compress- 
ed; color,  creamy  white,  and  crust, 
tender  and  of  medium  thickness. 

ROLLS     OR     BUNS 

General    appearance     2:5  points 

Color     (10) 

Shape    (5) 

Size     (5) 

Flavor     40  points 

Crumb    25  points 

Texture     (15) 

Moisture     (10) 

Crust    10  points 

100  points 

In  rolls  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  crumb  can  have  the  consideration 
it  does  in  bread.  Since  they  are  serv- 
ed uncut,  more  importance  is  attached 
to  appearance. 

Cake 

Sponge  cake  includes  angel  cake  and 
yellow  sponge  cake,  in  both  of  which 
egg  white,  not  baking  powder,  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  lightening  agent.  The 
terms,  butter  cake  and  fruit  cake,  are 
quite   generally  understood. 

SPONGE   CAKE 

General    appearance    15  points 

•Color     (5) 

Size     (S) 

Shape    (5) 

Flavor     30  points 

Crumb    50  points 

Texture     (15) 

Lightness (20) 

Moisture     (10) 

Color     (5) 

Crust,   texture  and   thickness 5  points 


BUTTER    CAKE 


1O0  points 


General    appearance    15  points 

Color     (5) 

Size      05) 

Shape    (5) 

Flavor     40  points 

Crumb    40  points 

Texture     .  , .(.10) 

Lightness     (15) 

Moisture     (10) 

Color     (5) 

Crust,   texture  and   thickness 


FRUIT    CAKE 


■5  points 
100  points 


General    appearance    15  points 

Color     (5) 

Size      (5) 

Shape    (5) 

Flavor     40  points 

Crumb     40  points 

Texture     (10) 

Lightness   (15) 

Moisture     (10) 

Color (5) 

Crust,   texture  and   thickness 5  points 

100  points 
ICING 

Texture     5  points 

Appearance     5  points 


In  card  for  cake  it  is  understood 
that  cakes  be  not  frosted.  If  cakes 
are  iced  or  frosted,  10  points  are  given 
to  icing,  and  in  the  cake  score  card 
color  and  crust  are  omitted. 

Regarding  the  standards  of  quality 
in  the  different  classes,  sponge  cakes 
should  be  light  brown  in  color,  butter 
cakes  golden  brown,  and  fruit  cake, 
unless  a  light  fruit  cake  is  specified, 
a  dark  brown.  All  should  be  uniform 
in  color.  In  shape,  no  cake  should 
hollow  down  in  the  centre.  Fruit  cake 
should  be  level,  sponge  and  butter 
cakes  may  round  up  slightly.  A  cake 
looks  better  to  be  rather  deep  but 
not  deep  enough  or  too  thick  to  cut  to 
advantage  for  serving.  Cakes  of 
medium  size  are  more  acceptable  than 
very  large  cakes.  The  texture  of  all 
cakes  should  be  tender;  they  should 
bi*eak  easily  and  show  no  signs  of 
doughiness.  A  sponge  cake  must  be 
tender,  loose  in  texture,  and  velvety. 
To  be  graded  as  excellent,  butter  cakes 
must  be  light  in  weight  in  proportion 
to  the  ingredients  used.  The  grain  in 
the  cake  must  be  small,  even,  and  uni- 
form. In  a  cake  in  which  little  shorten- 
ing is  used  the  crumb  should  be  more 
nearly  the  texture  of  sponge  cake. 
Fruit  cake  necessarily  cannot  be  light, 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  al- 
most all  fruit.  It  must  be  also  more 
moist  than  other  cakes  but  yet  so  that 
it  will  rebound  when  pressed  with  the 
finger. 

PASTRY— PIES 
Crust 

General  appearance   

Flavor     

Texture,    light,   friable  or  flaky 


Filling 


General    appearance 

Haver 

Consistency     


100  points 

15  points 
50  points 
35  points 


1O0  points 
CANNED    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES 

Flavor     45  points 

Texture    25  points 

Condition      15  points 

Purity    10  points 

Container    5  points 

The  flavor  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  fresh  fruit  or  vege- 
table; the  texture  tender  but  not  over- 
cooked; condition,  liquid  clear,  no  sign 
of  decomposition,  product  well  arrang- 
ed in  can,  uniform  in  size,  and  of  good 
color;  purity — free  from  preservatives 
or  artificial  coloring;  containers  should 
be  uniform,  of  shape  and  size  practical 
to  the  average  home  and  neatly  label- 
led. 

JELLY 

Flavor    35  points 

Texture    35  points 

Color     10  points 

Condition     10  points 

Purity    5  points 

Container    5  points 

The  flavor  of  jelly  should  be  pro- 
nounced (but  delicate  enough  to  (be 
agreeable.  The  texture  should  be  such 
as  to  cut  easily  with  a  spoon  and  hold 
the  form  cut;  it  should  not  be  syrupy, 
sticky,  or  tough,  nor  should  it  contain 
sugar  or  acid  crystals.  The  color 
should  be  pronounced  but  natural,  not 
produced  by  the  use  of  artificial  color- 
ing; the  condition,  transparent  and 
sparkling,  free  from  pulp,  bubbles  or 
any  si  en  of  mold  or  fermentation.  It 
should  be  free  from  foreign  substances 
as  coloring  matter  or  gelatin. 

NEEDLE     WORK— GARMENT    MAKING 

Design    50  points 

Appropriateness     (20) 

Simplicity    (10) 

Harmony   in    line    (10) 

Harmony    in    color    (10) 

Workmanship     50  points 

Appropriateness  in  stitches  to  gar- 

ment    (20) 

Evenness    in   stitches (10) 

Neatness     (10) 

Economy  in  labor   (10) 


100  points 
ART    NEEDLE    WORK 

Design    40  points 

Appropriateness   (20) 

Simplicity    (10) 

Harmony  in  color   ( 10) 

Workmanship     60  points 

Appropriateness     (20) 

Evenness   in  stitch    (20) 

Neatness    (10) 


100  points 
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Farmers  Buy 


Trucks  Because 


they  save  labor,  save  time,  save  money. 

The  Ford  Truck  is  the  most  general-pur- 
pose implement  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  can  get  his  breakfast  at  home, 
take  his  produce  to  market,  and  be  home  again 
for  dinner. 

He  can  command  the  highest  prices  for  his 
vegetables  and  fruit  because  he  gets  them  to 
market  while  the  dew  is  still  on  them. 

He  can  take  his  hogs,  sheep  and  other  stock 
to  market,  as  well  as  haul  roots,  potatoes  and 
apples  from  the  field. 

The  Ford  Truck  brings  the  city  to  the 
farmer's  door. 

It  solves  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 

A  saving  in  horses,  a  saving  in  men. 

Ford  One  -Ton  Truck  (Chassis  only) 

$750,  f.  o.  b.  Ford,  Ontario 

Buy  only  Genuine  Ford  Parts 

700  Canadian  dealers  and  over  2,000 
Service  Garages  supply  them. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
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A  Hopeful  Outlook 
Inspires  Achievement 

A  pessimist  is  often  described  as  a  man 
who,  when  looking  at  a  barrel,  can  discern 
nothing  but  the  bunghole.  In  more  homely 
terms,  he  is  a  man  whose  mental  vision  has 
become  so  obscured  that  he  can  see  little 
but  ruin  and  misery  all  around,  whilst  his 
estimate  of  his  fellow-beings  is  invariably 
harsh  and  unjust. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  few 
persons  who  enjoy  consistent  good  health 
are  pessimists.  Health  and  optimism  seem 
to  go  hand-in-hand.  They  grow  out  of  each 
other.  Instances  of  cheerfulness  under 
continual  suffering  are,  however,  by  no 
means  rare,  which  proves  that  some  per- 
sons are  endowed  with  minds  that,  rise 
above  bodily  conditions.  But  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that,  with  most 
people,  ill-health  destroys  cheerfulness  and 
induces  chronic  pessimism. 
It  naturally  follows,  that  when  a  person 
finds  his  outlook  becoming  doleful,  he 
should  look  into  the  condition  of  his  health. 
This  feeling  of  gloom  and  depression  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  symptoms  of  stom- 
ach disorder.  A  simple  remedy  lies  ready 
to  band  in  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills, 
whose  remarkable  success  in  overcoming 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  has 
become  widely  known  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  symptoms  be- 
sides a  feeling  of  depression  which  clearly 
indicate  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  such  as:  Nausea, 
dull  and  sick  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
sharp  pains  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
When  any  of  these  symptoms  appear, 
procure  a  box  of  Parm  lee's  Vegetable 
Pills  from  your  dealer  or  any  drug  store. 
In  most  cases,  when  taken  early,  these 
wonderfully  effective  pills  prove  a  speedy 
and  permanent  remedy.  The  secret  of 
their  success  lies  in  their  direct  action 
in  restoring  that  even  flow  of  bile  which 
.  alone  can  give  a  proper  tone  to  the  stom- 
ach. And  while  they  are  doing  this  they 
also  exert  a  gentle  action  on  the  intes- 
tines which  results  in  the  relief  of  con- 
stipation. 

No  person  can  afford  to  neglect  the  warn- 
ings that  Nature  gives  by  symptoms  of 
disease.  Early  attention  is  imperative. 
But  avoid  harsh  purgatives  which  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Take  Parme- 
lee's Vegetable  Piils.  Their  composition 
is  a  scientific  formula  of  proven  worth 
and  their  best  advertisement  consists  in 
the  thousands  of  persons  to  whom  they 
have  restored  good  health  and  the  cheer- 
ful outlook  that  makes  life  so  full  of 
happiness. 

At  All  Dealers  and  Druggists 
Price  25  Cents  a  Bottle 

Made  Only  by 

Northrop   &    Lyman    Co.,   Limited 

TORONTO,   ONTARIO 


S^Ace  High  Im 

*TpHE  Dixie  ''Ace"  Tractor 
■*■  has  so  many  exclusive 
features  that  its  superiority  is 
unquestioned.  It  is  the  "Ace  of 
Aces," — acknowledged  by  every- 
one as  setting  an  entirely  new 
standard  in  tractor  design  and  construc- 
tion. The  Dixie  "Ace  '  leads, — others 
follow. 

You  do  not  buy  a  tractor  everyday — 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  until 
you  learn  all  about  the  Dixie  "Ace," — 
A  better  Tractor  at  a  better  price  I 
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WILDFIRE 


A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


CHAPTER  XVI— Continued 

THEN  came  hours  of  climbing  such 
slopes  and  benches  and  ledges  as 
Lucy  had  not  yet  encountered.  The 
grasping  spikes  of  dead  cedar  tore  her 
dress  to  shreds,  and  many  a  scratch 
burned  her  flesh.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  Creech  led  up  over  the 
last  declivity,  a  yellow  slope  of  cedar, 
to  a-  flat  upland  covered  with  pine  and 
high  cleached  grass.     They  rested. 

"We've  fooled  Cordts,  you  can  be  sure 
of  thet,"  said  Creech.  "You're  a  game 
kid,  an',  by  Gawd!  if  I  had  this  job  to 
do  over  I'd  never  tackle  it  again!" 

"Oh,  you're  sure  we've  lost  him?"  im- 
plored Lucy. 

"Sure  as  I  am  of  death.  An'  we'll 
make  surer  in  crossin'  this  bench.  It's 
miles  to  the  other  side  where  I'm  to  keep 
watch  for  Joel.  An'  we  won't  leave  a 
track  all  the  way." 

"But  this  grass?"  questioned  Lucy. 
"It'll  show  our  tracks." 

"Look  at  the  lanes  an'  trails  between. 
All  pine  mats  thick  an'  soft  an'  springy. 
Only  an  Indian  could  follow  us  hyar  on 
Wild  Hoss  Bench." 

Lucy  gazed  before  under  the  pines.  It 
was  a  beautiful  forest,  with  trees  stand- 
ing far  apart,  yet  not  so  far  but  that 
their  foliage  intermingled.  A  dry  frag- 
rance, thick  as  a  heavy  perfume,  blew 
into  her  face.  She  could  not  help  think 
of  fire — how  it  would  race  through  here, 
and  that  recalled  Joel  Creech's  horrible 
threat.  Lucy  shuddered  and  put  away 
the  memory. 

"I  can't  go — any  farther — to-day," 
she  said. 

Creech  looked  at  her  compassionately. 
Then  Lucy  became  conscious  that  of  late 
he  had  softened. 

"You'll  have  to  come,"  he  said. 
"There's  no  water  on  this  side,  short  of 
thet  canon-bed.  An'  acrost  there's 
water  close  under  the  wall." 

So  they  set  out  into  the  forest.  And 
Lucy  found  that  after  all  she  could  go 
on.  The  horses  walked  and  on  the  soft, 
springy  ground  did  not  jar.  Deer 
and  wild  turkey  abounded  there  and 
showed  little  alarm  at  sight  of  the 
travelers.  And  before  long  Lucy  felt 
that  she  would  become  intoxicated  by 
the  dry  odor.  It  was  so  strong,  so  thick, 
so  penetrating.  Yet,  though  she  felt  she 
would  reel  under  its  influence,  it  re- 
vived her. 

The  afternoon  passed ;  the  sun  set  off 
through  the  pines,  a  black-streaked,  gol- 
den flare;  twilight  shortly  changed  to 
night.  The  trees  looked  spectral  in  the 
gloom,  and  the  forest  appeared  to  grow 
thicker.  Wolves  murmured,  and  there 
were  wild  cries  of  cat  and  owl.  Lucy 
fell  asleep  on  her  horse.  At  last,  some- 
time late  in  the  night,  when  Creech 
lifted  her  from  the  saddle  and  laid  her 
down,  she  stretched  out  on  the  soft  mat 
of  pine  needles  and  knew  no  more. 

She  did  not  awaken  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day. 

The  site  where  Creech  had  made  his 
final  camp  overlooked  the  wildest  of  all 
that  wild  upland  country.  The  pines 
had  scattered  and  trooped  around  a 
beautiful  park  of  grass  that  ended 
abruptly  upon  bare  rock.  Yellow  crags 
towered  above  the  rim,  and  under  them 
a  yawning  narrow  gorge,  overshadowed 
from  above,  blue  in  its  depths,  split  the 
end  of  the  great  plateau  and  opened  out 
sheer  into  the  head  of  the  canon,  which, 
according  to  Creech,  stretched  away 
through  that  wilderness  of  red  stone 
and  green  clefts.  When  Lucy's  fascin- 
ated gaze  looked  afar  she  was  stunned 
at  the  vast,  billowy,  bare  surfaces. 
Every  green  cleft  was  a  short  canon 
running  parallel  with  this  central  and 
longer  one.  The  dips  and  breaks  show- 
ed how  all  these  canons  were  connected. 
They  led  the  gaze  away,  descending 
gradually  to  the  dim  purple  of  distance 
— the  bare,  rolling  desert  upland.  Lucy 
did  nothing  but  gaze.  She  was  unable 
to  walk  or  eat  that  day.  Creech  hung 
around  her  with  a  remorse  he  apparent- 
ly felt,  yet  could  not  put  into  words. 


By  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "The  Rainbow  Trail,"  "Rid- 
ers of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "The  Light  of 
the  Western  Stars." 


SYNOPSIS 

Wildfire  is  a  magnificent,  wild  red 
stallion,  caught  by  Lin  Slone  in  the 
desert  near  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado.  In  roping  the  horse  Slone  is 
thrown  and  hurt.  He  is  found  and  res- 
cued by  Lucy  Bostil,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  rancher.  She  rides  out  to  see  him 
again,  saying  nothing  at  home.  WildL 
fire  takes  a  fancy  to  her  and  they  plan 
for  her  to  ride  him  in  the  forthcoming 
races  at  Bostil's  Ford.  Bostil  is  very 
jealous  of  Creech,  another  rancher,  who 
also  owns   some  splendid  'horses. 

Creech  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  no  pasture  during 
the  summer,  and  Bostil,  who  owns  the 
boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accustomed  to  bring 
Creech's  horses  across  every  spring.  This 
year,  however,  Bostil  ignores  all  Creech's 
messages  for  the  boat,  and  just  before 
the  race-day  he  cuts  the  boat  adrift. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied1  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  settles-  near  the  village, 
but,  refusing  to  sell  Wildfire,  quarrels 
with  Bostil.  Slone  and  Lucy  love  each 
other  and  continue  to  meet  in  secret. 

One  day  Creech  appears  at  the  Ford 
and  tells  how  he  has  shot  some  of  his 
horses,  and  the  others  have  starved. 
In  revenge  against  Bostil  he  kidnaps 
Lucy  and  takes  her  away  into  the  desert. 
He  sends  Joel,  his  half-witted  son,  to 
Bostil,  demanding  all  the  latter's  race- 
horses in  ransom  for  Lucy,  the  alterna- 
tive being  that  he  will' sell  her  to  an 
evil  man  named  Cordts.  After  several 
days  Creech  observes  that  Cordts  is  trail- 
ing them. 


"Do  you  expect  Joel  to  come  up  this 
big  canon?" 

"I  reckon  I  do — some  day,"  replied 
Creech.    "An'  I  wish  he'd  hurry." 

"Does  he  know  the  way?" 

"Nope.  But  he's  good  at  findin' 
places.  An'  I  told  him  to  stick  to  the 
main  canon.  Would  you  believe  you 
could  ride  offer  this  rim,  straight  down 
thar  fer  fifty  miles,  an'  never  git  off 
your  hoss?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  believe  it  possible." 

"Wal,  it's  so.  '  I've  done  it.  An'  I 
didn't  want  to  come  up  thet  way  because 
I'd  had  to  leave  tracks." 

"Do  you  think  we're  safe — from 
Cordts  now?"  she  asked. 

"I  reckon  so.     He's  no  tracker." 

"But  suppose  he  does  trail  us?" 

"Wal,  I  reckon  I've  a  shade  the  best 
of  Cordts  at  gunplay,  any  day." 

Lucy  regarded  the  man  in  surprise. 
"Oh,  it's  so — strange!"  she  said.  "You'd 
fight  for  me.  Yet  you  dragged  me  for 
days  over  these  awful  rocks.  .  .  .  Look 
at  me.  Creech.  Do  I  look  much  like 
Lucy  Bostil?" 

Creech  hung  his  head.  "Wal,  I  reck- 
oned I  wasn't  a  blackguard,  but  I  am." 

"You  used  to  care  for  me  when  I  was 
little.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  take 
rides  on  your  knee." 

"Lucy,  I  never  thought  of  thet  when 
I  ketched  you.  You  was  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  Bostil  hated  me.  He  ruined 
me.  I  give  up  to  revenge.  An'  I  could 
only  git  thet  through  you." 

"Creech,  I'm  not  defending  Dad. 
He's — he's  no  good  where,  horses  are 
concerned.  I  know  he  wronge'd  you. 
Then  why  didn't  you  wait  and  meet  him 
like  a  man  instead  of  dragging  me  to 
this  misery?" 

"Wal,  I  never  thought  of  thet,  either. 
I  wished  I  had."  He  grew  gloomier 
then  and  relapsed  into  silent  watching. 

Lucy  felt  better  next  day,  and  offered 
to  help  Creech  at  the  few  camp  duties. 
He  would  not  let  her.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  rest  and  wait,  and  the 
idleness  appeared  to  be  harder  on 
Creech  than  on  Lucy.  He  had  always 
been  exceedingly  active.  Lucy  divined 
that  every  hour  his  remorse  grew  keen- 
er, and  she  did  all  she  could  think  of  to 
make  it  so.     Creech  made  her  a  rude 


brush  by  gathering  small  roots  and 
binding  them  tightly  and  cutting  the 
ends  square.  And  Lucy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  Indian,  got  the  tangles  out  of 
her  hair.  That  day  Creech  seemed  to 
want  to  hear  Lucy's  voice,  and  so  they 
often  fell  into  conversation.  Once  he 
said,  thoughtfully: 

"I'm  tryin'  to  remember  somethin'  I 
heerd  at  the  Ford.  I  meant  to  ask  you 
— "  Suddenly  he  turned  to  her  with 
animation.  He  who  had  been  so  gloomy 
and  lustreless  and  dead  showed  a  right 
eagerness.  "I  heerd  you  beat  the  King 
on  a  red  hoss — a  wild  hoss!  ....  Thet 
must  have  been  a  joke — like  one  of 
Joel's." 

"No.  It's  true.  An'  Dad  nearly  had 
a  fit!" 

"Wal!"  Creech  simply  blazed  with  ex- 
citement. "I  aint  wonderin'  if  he  did. 
His  own  girl !  Lucy,  come  to  remember, 
you  always  said  you'd  beat  thet  gray 
racer.  .  .  .  Fer  the  Lord's  sake  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Lucy  warmed  to  him  because,  broken 
as  he  was,  he  could  be  genuinely  glad 
some  horse  but  his  own  had  won  a  race. 
Bostil  could  never  have  been  like  that. 
So  Lucy  told  him  about  the  race — and 
then  she  had  to  tell  about  Wildfire,  and 
then  about  Slone.  But  at  first  all  of 
Creech's  interest  centered  round  Wild- 
fire and  the  race  that  had  not  really 
been  run.  He  asked  a  hundred  ques- 
tions. He  was  as  pleased  as  a  boy  lis- 
tening to  a  good  story.  He  praised 
Lucy  again  and  again.  He  crowed  over 
Bostil's  discomfiture.  And  when  Lucy 
told  him  that  Slone  had  dared  her  father 
to  race,  had  offered  to  bet  Wildfire  and 
his  own  life  against  her  hand,  then 
Creech  was  beside  himself. 

"This  hyar  Slone — he  called  Bostil's 
hand!" 

"He's  a  wild-horse  hunter.  And  he 
can  trail  us!" 

"Trail  us!  Slone?  ....  Say,  Lucy, 
are  you  in  love  with  him?" 

Lucy  uttered  a  strange  little  broken 
sound,  half  laugh,  half  sob.  "Love  him! 
Ah!" 

"An'  your  Dad's  ag'in  him!  Sure 
Bostil'll  hate  any  rider  with  a  fast  hoss. 
Why  didn't  the  darn  fool  sell  his  stallion 
to  your  father?" 

"He  gave  Wildfire  to  me." 
"I'd  have  done  the  same.     Wal,  now, 
when  you  git  back  home  what's  comin' 
of  it  all?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 
"God  only  knows.  Dad  will  never  own 
Wildfire,  and  he'll  never  let  me  marry 
Slone.  And  when  you  take  the  King 
away  from  him  to  ransom  me — then  my 
ldfe  will  be  hell,  for  if  Dad  sacrifices 
Sage  King,  afterward  he'J.1  hate  me  as 
the  cause  of  his  loss." 

"I  can  sure  see  the  sense  of  all  that," 
replied  Creech,  soberly.  And  he  pon- 
dered, 

Lucy  saw  through  this  man  as  if  he 
had  been  an  inch  of  crystal  water.  He 
was  no  villain,  and  just  now  in  his  sim- 
plicity, in  his  plodding  thought  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  he  was  lovable. 

"It's  one  hell  of  a  muss,  if  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  talk,"  said  Creech.  "An'  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  what  I  'pear  to  be 
throwin'  in  your  way.  .  .  .  But  see 
hyar,  Lucy,  if  Bostil  didn't  give  up — 
or,  say,  he  gits  the  King  back,  thet 
wouldn't  make  your  chance  with  Slone 
any  brighter." 
"I  don't  know." 

"Thet  race  will  have  to  be  run!" 
"What  good  will  that  do?"  cried 
Lucy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  don't 
want  to  lose  Dad.  I — I — love  him — 
mean  as  he  is.  And  it'll  kill  me  to  lose 
Lin.  Because  Wildfire  can  beat  Sage 
King,  and  that  means  Dad  will  be  for- 
ever against  him." 

"Couldn't    this    wild-horse    feller    let 
the  King  win  thet  race?" 
"Oh,  he  could,  but  he  wouldn't." 
"Can't  you  be    sweet    round    him — 
fetch  him  over  to  thet?" 
"Oh,  I  could,  but  I  won't." 
Creech  might  have  been  plotting  the 
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happiness  of  his  own  daughter,  he  was 
so  deeply  in  earnest. 

"Wall,  mebbe  you  don't  love  each 
other  so  much,  after  all.  .  .  .  Fast 
hosses  mean  much  to  a  man  in  this  hyar 
country.  I  know,  for  I  lost  mine!  .  .  . 
But  they  aint  all,  ...  I  reckon  you 
young  folks  don't  love  so  much,  after 
all." 

"But — we — do!"  cried  Lucy,  with  a 
passionate  sob.  All  this  talk  had  un- 
nerved her. 

"Then  the  only  way  is  fer  Slone  to  lie 
to  Bostil." 

"Lie!"  exclaimed  Lucy. 

"Thet's  it.  Fetch  about  a  race,  some- 
how— one  Bostil  can't  see — an'  then  lie 
an'  say  the  King  run  Wildfire  off  his 
legs." 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Lucy  that  one 
significance  of  this  idea  of  Creech's  had 
not  dawned  upon  him.  "You  forget 
that  soon  my  father  will  no  longer  own 
Sage  King  or  Sarchedon  or  Dusty  Ben 
— or  any  racer.  He  loses  them  or  me, 
I  thought.    That's  what  I  am  here  for." 

Creech's  aspect  changed.  The  eager- 
ness and  sympathy  fled  from  his  face, 
leaving  it  once  more  hard  and  stern.  He 
got  up  and  stood  a  tall,  dark,  and 
gloomy  man,  brooding  over  his  loss,  as 
ho  watched  the  canon.  Still,  there  was 
in  him  then  a  struggle  that  Lucy  felt. 
Presently  he  bent  over  and  put  his  big 
hand  on  her  head.  It  seemed  gentle  and 
tender  compared  with  former  contrasts 
and  it  made  Lucy  thrill.  She  could  not 
see  his  face.  What  did  he  mean?  She 
divined  something  startling,  and  sat 
there  trembling  in  suspense. 

"Bostil  won't  lose  his  only  girl — or 
his  favorite  hoss!  .  .  .  .Lucy,  I  never 
had  no  girl.  But  it  seems  I'm  remem- 
berin'  them  rides  you  used  to  have  on 
my  knees  when  you  was  little !" 

Then  he  strode  away  toward  the  for- 
est. Lucy  watched  him  with  a  full 
heart,  and  as  she  thought  of  his  over- 
coming the  evil  in  him  when  her  father 
had  yielded  to  it,  she  suffered  poignant 
shame.  This  Creech  was  not  a  bad  man. 
He  was  going  to  let  her  go,  and  he  was 
going  to  return  Bostil's  horses  when 
they  came.  Lucy  resolved  with  a  pas- 
sionate determination  that  her  father 
must  make  ample  restitution  for  the 
loss  Creech  had  endured.  She  meant 
to  tell  Creech  so. 

Upon  his  return,  however,  he  seemed 
so  strange  and  forbidding  again  that 
her  heart  failed  her.  Had  he  re- 
considered his  generous  thought? 
Lucy  almost  believed  so.  These 
old  horse-traders  were  incompre- 
hensible in  any  relation  concerning 
horses.  Recalling  Creech's  intense  in- 
terest in  Wildfire  and  in  the  inevitable 
race  to  be  run  between  him  and  Sage 
King,  Lucy  almost  believed  that  Creech 
would  sacrifice  his  vengeance  just  to  see 
the  red  stallion  beat  the  gray.  If 
Creech  kept  the  King  in  ransom  for 
Lucy  he  would  have  to  stay  deeply  hid- 
den in  the  wild  breaks  of  the  canon 
country  or  leave  the  uplands.  For  Bos- 
til would  never  let  that  deed  go  un- 
reckoned  with.  Like  Bostil,  old  Creech 
was  half  horse  and  half  human.  The 
human  side  had  warmed  to  remorse. 
He  had  regretted  Lucy's  plight;  he 
wanted  her  to  be  safe  at  home 
again  and  to  find  happiness;  he 
remembered  what  she  had  been  to  him 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Creech's 
other  side  was  more  complex. 

Before  the  evening  meal  ended  Lucy 
divined  that  Creech  was  dark  and 
troubled  because  he  had  resigned  him- 
self to  a  sacrifice  harder  than  it  had 
seemed  in  the  first  flush  of  noble  feeling. 
But  she  doubted  him  no  more.  She  was 
safe.  The  King  would  be  returned.  She 
would  compel  her  father  to  pay  Creech 
horse  for  horse.  And  perhaps  the  les- 
son to  Bostil  would  be  worth  all  the  pain 
of  effort  and  distress  of  mind  that  it 
had  cost  her. 

That  night  as  she  lay  awake  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  a 
strange  premonition — like  a  mysterious 
voice — came  to  her  with  the  assurance 
that  Slone  was  on  her  trail. 

On  the  following  day  Creech  appear- 
ed to  have  cast  off  the  brooding  mood. 
Still,  he  was  not  talkative.  He  applied 
himself  to  constant  watching  from  the 
rim. 

Lucy  began  to  feel  rested.  That  long 
trip  with  Creech  had  made  her  thin  and 
hard  and  strong.     She  spent  the  hours 
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FLASH  IT  ANYWHERE 

Flash  a  Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  where  other 
lights  can't  go.  Shoot  a  piercing,  brilliant  beam 
this  way  or  that.  No  danger  of  fire  or  explosions. 
Instant  light  any  time,  any  place — pocketed  when 
not  in  use. 

Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  and  Searchlight  cases 
are  of  metal,  enamelled  in  red,  brown,  blue  and  green. 
All  sizes  and  styles  of  fibre  and  metal  flashlights. 

Your  motor  car,  truck,  door  bell  and  telephone  need 
Reliable  Ignition  Batteries  for  "Lively  and  Lasting" 
energy.  Reliable  Flashlights,  Searchlights  and 
Batteries  are  made  in  Canada.  Better  than  others, 
no  higher  in  price. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 


Canadian    QEhxhicts 
'Lively  and  Lasting 


under  the  shade  of  a  cedar  on  the  rim 
that  protected  her  from  sun  and  wind. 
The  wind,  particularly,  was  hard  to 
stand.  It  blew  a  gale  out  of  the  west,  a 
dry,  odorous,  steady  rush  that  roared 
through  the  pine-tops  and  flattened  the 
long,  white  grass.  This  day  Creech  had 
to  build  up  a  barrier  of  rock  round  his 
camp-fire,  to  keep  it  from  blowing  away. 
And  there  was  a  constant  danger  of  fir- 
ing the  grass. 

Once  Lucy  asked  Creech  what  would 
happen  in  that  case. 

"Wal,  I  reckon  the  grass  would  burn 
back  even  ag'in  thet  wind,"  replied 
Creech.  "I'd  hate  to  see  fire  in  the  woods 
now  before  the  rains  come.  It's  been 
the  longest,  dryest  spell  I  ever  lived 
through.  But  fer  thet  my  hosses — 
This  hyar's  a  west  wind,  an'  it's  blowin' 
harder  every  day.  It'll  fetch  the  rains." 
Next  day  about  noon,  when  bath  wind 
and  heat  were  high,  Lucy  was  awakened 
from  a  doze.  Creech  was  standing  near 
her.  When  he  turned  his  long  gaze 
away  from  the  canon  he  was  smiling. 
It  was  a  smile  at  once  triumphant  and 
sad. 

"Joel's  comin'  with  the  hosses!" 
Lucy  jumped  up,  trembling  and 
agitated.  "Oh!.  .  .  Where?  Where?" 
Creech  pointed  carefully  with  bent 
hand,  like  an  Indian,  and  Lucy  either 
could  not  get  the  direction  or  see  far 
enough. 

"Right  down  along  the  base  of  thet 
red  wall.  A  line  of  hosses.  Jest  like  a 
few  crawlin'  ants!  .  .  .  .  An'  now 
they're  creepin'  out  of  sight." 

"Oh,  I  can't  see  them!"  cried  Lucy. 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Positive  an'  sartin,"  he  replied. 
"Jpel's  comin'.  He'll  be  up  hyar  before 
long.  I  reckon  we'd  jest  as  well  let  him 
come.  Fer  there's  water  an'  grass  hyar. 
An'  down  below  grass  is  scarce." 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Lucy,  waiting 
there,  until  she  did  see  horses  zigzag- 
ging the  ridges  below.  They  disappear- 
ed, and  then  it  was  another  age  before 
they  reappeared  close  under  the  bulge 
of  wall.  She  thrilled  at  sight  of  Sage 
King  and  Sarchedon.  She  got  only  a 
glimpse  of  them.  They  must  pass  round 
und-r  her  to  climb  a  split  in  th^  wall, 
and  up  a  long  draw  that  reached  level 
ground  back  in  the  forest.  But  they 
were  near,  and  Lucy  tried  to  wait. 
Creech  showed  eagerness  at  first,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  camp-fire  duties. 
While  in  camp  he  always  cooked  a  mid- 
day meal. 

Lucy  saw  the  horses  first.  She 
screamed  out.  Creech  jumped  up  in 
alarm. 

Joel  Creech,  mounted  on  Sage  King, 
and  leading  Sarchedon,  was  coming  at  a 
gallop.  The  other  horses"  were  follow- 
ing. ,    ,  _ 

"What's  his  hurry?"  demanded  Lucy. 
'After  climbing  out  of  that  canon  Joel 
ought  not  to  push  the  horses." 

"He'll  git  it  from  me  if  there's  no 
reason,"  growled  Creech.  "Them  hosses 
is  wet." 

"Look  at  Sarch!  He's  wild.  He  al- 
ways hated  Joel." 

"Wal.  Lucy,  I  reckon  I  aint  likin'  this 
hyar.  Look  at  Joel!"  muttered  Creech, 
ai:d  he  strode  out  to  meet  his  son. 

Lucy  ran  out,  too,  and  beyond  him. 
She  saw  only  Sage  King.  He  saw  her, 
recognized  her,  and  whistled  even  while 
Joel  was  pulling  him  in.  For  once  the 
King  showed  he  was  glad  to  see  Lucy. 
He  had  been  having  rough  treatment. 
But  he  was  not  winded— only  hot  and 
wet.  She  assured  herself  of  that,  then 
ran  to  quiet  the  plunging  Sarch.  He 
came  down  at  once,  and  pushed  his  big 
nose  almost  into  her  face.  She  hugged 
his  great,  hot  neck.  He  was  quivering 
all  over.  Lucy  heard  the  other  horses 
pounding  up;  she  recognized  Two  Face's 
high  whinny,  like  a  squeal;  and  In  her 
delight  she  was  about  to  run  to  them 
when  Creech's  harsh  voice  arrested  her. 
And  sight  of  Joel's  face  suddenly  made 
her  weak. 

"What'd  you  say?"  demand  Creech. 
"I'd  a  good  reason  to  run  the  hosses 
uphill — thet's  what!"  snapped  Joel.    He 
was  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
"Out  with  it!" 
"Cordts  an'  Hutch!" 
"What?"  roared  Creech,  grasping  the 
pale  Joel  and  shaking  him. 

"Cordts  an'  Hutch  rode  in  behind  me 
down  at  thet  cross  canon.  They  seen 
me.     An'  they're  after  me  hard!" 


Creech  gave  close  and  keen  scrutiny 
to  the  strange  face  of  his  son.  Then  he 
wheeled  away. 

"Help  me  pack.  An'  you,  too,  Lucy. 
We've  got  to  rustle  out  of  hyar." 

Lucy  fought  a  sick  faintness  that 
threatened  to  make  her  useless.  But 
she  tried  to  help,  and  presently  action 
made  her  stronger. 

The  Creeches  made  short  work  of  that 
breaking  of  camp.  But  when  it  came  to 
getting  the  horses  there  appeared  dan- 
ger of  delay.  Sarchedon  had  led  Dusty 
Ben  and  Two  Face  off  in  the  grass. 
When  Joel  went  for  them  they  galloped 
away  toward  the  woods.  Joel  ran  back. 
"Son,  you're  a  smart  hossman!"  ex- 
claimed Creech,  in  disgust. 

"Shall  I  git  on  the  King  an'  ketch 
them?" 

"No.  Hold  the  King."  Creech  went 
out  after  Plume,  but  the  excited  and 
wary  horse  eluded  him.  Then  Creech 
gave  up,  caught  his  own  mustangs,  and 
hurried    into    camp. 

"Lucy,  if  Cordts  gits  after  Sarch  an' 
the  others  it'll  be  as  well  fer  us,"  he 
said. 

Soon  they  were  riding  into  the  forest, 
Creech  leading,  Lucy  in  the  centre,  and 
Joel  coming  behind  on  the  King.  Two 
unsaddled  mustangs  carrying  the  packs 
were  driven  in  front.  Creech  limited 
the  gait  to  the  best  that  the  pack-horses 
could  do.  They  made  fast  time.  The 
level  forest  floor,  hard  and  springy,  af- 
forded the  best  kind  of  going. 

A  cold  dread  had  once  more  clutched 
Lucy's  heart.  What  would  be  the  end 
of  this  flight?  The  way  Creech  looked 
back  increased  her  dread.  How  horrible 
it  would  be  if  Cordts  accomplished  what 
he  had  always  threatened — to  run  off 
with  both  her  and  the  King!  Lucy  lost 
her  confidence  in  Creech.  She  did  not 
glance  again  at  Joel.  Once  had  been 
enough.  She  rode  on  with  heavy  heart. 
Anxiety  and  dread  and  conjecture  and 
a  gradual  sinking  of  spirit  weighed  her 
down.  Yet  she  never  had  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  outside  things.  The  forest 
loomed  thicker  and  darker.  The  sky 
was  seen  only  through  a  green,  criss- 
cross of  foliage  waving  in  the  roaring 
gale.  This  strong  wind  was  like  a  blast 
in  Lucy's  face,  and  its  keen  dryness 
cracked  her  lips. 

When  they  rode  out  of  the  forest, 
down  a  gentle  slope  of  wind-swept 
grass,  to  an  opening  into  a  canon  Lucy 
was  surprised  to  recognize  the  place. 
How  quickly  the  ride  through  the  forest 
had  been  made! 

Creech  dismounted.  "Git  off,  Lucy. 
You,  Joel,  hurry  an'  hand  me  the  little 
pack.  .  .  .  Now  I'll  take  Lucy  an'  the 
King  down  in  hyar.  You  go  thet  way 
with  the  hosses  an'  make  as  if  you  was 
hidin'  your  trail,  but  don't.  Do  you 
savvy?" 

Joel  shook  his  head.  He  looked  sullen, 
sombre,  strange.  His  father  repeated 
what  he  had  said. 

"You're  wantin'  Cordts  to  split  on  the 
trail?"  said  Joel. 

"Sure.  He'll  ketch  up  with  you  some- 
time. But  you  needn't  be  afeared  if  he 
does." 

"I  aint  a-goin'  to  do  thet." 
"Why  not?"  Creech  demanded,  slowly, 
with  a  rising  voice. 

"I'm  a-goin'  with  you.  What  d'ye 
mean,  Dad,  by  this  move?  You'll  be 
headin'  back  fer  the  Ford.  An'  we'd  git 
safer  if  we  go  the  other  way." 

Creech  evidently  controlled  his  tem- 
per by  an  effort.  "I'm  takin'  Lucy  an' 
the  King  back  to  Bostil." 

Joel  echoed  those  words,  slowly  divin- 
ing them.  "Takin'  them  both!  The  girl 
.  .  .  An'  givin'  up  the  King!" 

"Yes,  both  of  them.  I've  changed  my 
mind,  Joel.     Now — you — " 

But  Creech  never  finished  what  he 
meant  to  say.  Joel  Creech  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  a  horrible  madness.  It 
was  then,  perhaps,  that  the  final  thread 
which  linked  his  mind  to  rationality 
stretched  and  snapped.  His  face  turn- 
ed green.  His  strange  eyes  protruded^ 
His  jaw  worked.  He  frothed  at  the 
mouth.  He  leaped,  apparently  to  get 
near  his  father,  but  he  missed  his  direc- 
tion. Then,  as  if  sight  had  come  back, 
he  wheeled  and  made  strange  gestures, 
all  the  while  cursing  incoherently.  The 
father's  shocked  face  began  to  show  dis- 
gust. Then  part  of  Joel's  ranting  be- 
came intelligible. 
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"Shut  up!"  suddenly  roared  Creech. 

"No,  I  won't!"  shrieked  Joel,  wagging 
his  head   in  spent  passion.     "An'   you 
aint  a-goin'  to  take  thet  girl  home.  .  . 
I'll  take  her  with  me.  .  .  .  An'  you  take 
the  hosses  home!" 

"You're  crazy!"  hoarsely  shouted 
Creech,  his  face  going  black.  "They 
alius  said  so.  But  I  never  believed 
thet." 

"An'  if  I'm  crazy,  thet  girl  made  me. 
....  You  know,  what  I'm  a-goin'  to 
do?  .  .  .  I'll  strip  her  naked — an' 
I'll—" 

Lucy  saw  old  Creech  lunge  and  strike. 
She  heard  the  sodden  blow.  Joel  went 
down.  But  he  scrambled  up  with  his 
eyes  and  mouth  resembling  those  of  a 
mad  hound  Lucy  once  had  seen.  The 
fact  that  he  reached  twice  for  his  gun 
and  could  not  find  it  proved  the  break- 
ing connection  of  nerve  and  sense. 

Creech  jumped  and  grappled  with 
Joel.  There  was  a  wrestling,  strained 
struggle.  Creech's  hair  stood  up  and 
his  face  had  a  kind  of  sick  fury,  and  he 
continued  to  curse  and  command.  They 
fought  for  the  possession  of  the  gun. 
But  Joel  seemed  to  have  superhuman 
strength.  His  hold  on  the  gun  could  not 
be  broken.  Moreover,  he  kept  straining 
to  point  the  gun  at  his  father.  Lucy 
screamed.  Creech  yelled  hoarsely.  But 
the  boy  was  beyond  reason  or  help,  and 
he  was  beyond  overpowering!  Lucy 
saw  him  bend  his  arm  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  hold  upon  it  and  fire  the  gun. 
Creech's  hoarse  entreaties  ceased  as  his 
hold  on  Joel  broke.  He  staggered.  His 
arms  went  up  with  a  tragic,  terrible 
gesture.  He  fell.  Joel  stood  over  him, 
shaking  and  livid,  but  he  showed  only 
the  vaguest  realization  of  the  deed.  His 
actions  were  instinctive.  He  was  the 
animal  that  had  clawed  himself  free. 
Farther  proof  of  his  aberation  stood 
out  in  the  action  of  sheathing  his  gun; 
he  made  the  motion  to  do  so,  but  he  only 
dropped  it  in  the  grass. 

Sight  of  that  dropped  gun  broke 
Lucy's  spell  of  horror,  which  had  kept 
her  silent  but  for  one  scream.  Sudden- 
ly her  blood  leaped  like  fire  in  her  veins. 
She  measured  the  distance  to  Sage 
King.  Joel  was  turning.  Then  Lucy 
darted  at  the  King,  reached  him,  and, 
leaping,  was  half  up  on  him  when  he 
snorted  and  jumped,  not  breaking  her 
hold,  but  keeping  her  from  getting  up. 
Then  iron  hands  clutched  her  and  threw 
her,  like  an  empty  sack,  to  the  grass. 

Joel  Creech  did  not  say  a  word.  His 
distorted  face  had  the  deriding  scorn 
of  a  superior  being.  Lucy  lay  flat  on 
her  back,  watching  him.  Her  mind 
worked  swiftly.  She  would  have  to 
fight  for  her  body  and  her  life.  Her 
terror  had  fled  with  her  horror.  She 
was  not  now  afraid  of  this  demented 
boy.  She  meant  to  fight,  calculating 
like  a  cunning  Indian,  wild  as  a  trapped 
wildcat. 

Lucy  lay  perfectly  still,  for  she  knew 
she  had  been  thrown  near  the  spot 
where  the  gun  lay.  If  she  got  her  hands 
on  that  gun  she  would  kill  Joel.  It 
would  be  the  action  of  an  instant.  She 
watched  Joel  while  he  watched  her. 
And  she  saw  that  he  had  his  foot  on  the 
rope  round  Sage  King's  neck.  The 
King  never  liked  a  rope.  He  was  ner- 
vous. He  tossed  his  head  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Creech,  watching  Lucy  all  the  while, 
reached  for  the  rope,  pulled  the  King 
closer  and  closer,  and  untied  the  knot. 
The  King  stood  then,  bridle  down  and 
quiet.  Instead  of  a  saddle  he  wore  a 
blanket  strapped  round  him. 

It  seemed  that  Lucy  located  the  gun 
without  turning  her  eyes  away  from 
Joel's.  She  gathered  all  her  force — 
rolled  over  swiftly — again — got  her 
hands  on  the  gun  just  as  Creech  leaped 
like  a  panther  upon  her.  His  weight 
crushed  her  flat — his  strength  made  her 
hand-hold  like  that  of  a  child.  He 
threw  the  gun  aside.  Lucy  lay  face 
down,  unable  to  move  her  body  while 
he  stood  over  her.  Then  he  struck  her, 
not  a  stunning  blow,  but  just  the  hard 
rap  a  cruel  rider  gives  to  a  horse  that 
wants  its  own  way.  Under  that  blow 
Lucy's  spirit  rose  to  a  height  of  terrible 
passion.  Still  she  did  not  lose  her  cun- 
ning; the  blow  increased  it.  That  blow 
showed  Joel  to  be  crazy.  She  might  out- 
wit a  crazy  man,  where  a  man  merely 
wicked  might  master  her. 

Creech  tried  to  turn  her.     Lucy  re- 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"Shows  its  Breeding' 
in  its  Build" 


The  sensible  thing  to  do  when  you 
buy  a  tractor  is  to  look  at  the  tract- 
or as  a  farm  proposition. 

You  want  a  tractor  to  do  farm  work. 

The  more  work  it  does  the  better 
you'll  like  it. 

If  it  is  a  strong,  sturdy,  loyal  piece 
of  machinery,  you'll  value  it. 

That's  why  we  want  you  to  go  and 
see  the  Moline-Universal. 

At  once  you'll  be  able  to  see  the  difference. 
The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  shows  its 
breeding  in  its  build. 

It  plows  fast  and  well.  You  sit  on  the 
implement — tractor  and  plow  are  like  one 
machine — back  and  turn  short.  Lay  out 
and  finish  without  horses.  Disc  and  har- 
row, reap  and  mow.  Do  belt  work.  These 
are  things  which  we  can  prove  to  you — 


in  demonstration  or  from  other  farmers' 
experience. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  costs  less 
for  fuel  and  oil  because  of  the  high-grade 
Moline  motor.  Costs  much  less  for  the 
day's  work,  because  you  will  stop  the 
Moline  motor  whenever  the  tractor  stops. 
The  Moline  starts  easily  with  its  electric 
self-starter. 

Repair  and  replacement  costs  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum — long  life  is  assured — be- 
cause of  high-grade  Moline  construction. 
Perfected  four-cylinder  motor,  Hyatt  roller 
bearings,  gears  running  in  oil,  all  moving 
parts  enclosed,  motor  up  out  of  the  dust 
and  dirt.  You  can't  get  Moline  quality 
in  any  other  tractor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  a  tractor. 
A  tractor  bought  now  will  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  next  year's  crop.  Write  us 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  and 
for  fully  illustrated  free  booklets. 


CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

MADE  BY  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Sixty" 


tis  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 


You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on 
our  new  easy  payment  plan,  and  it  will 
pay  for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for 
it  to  do  this  fall  and  winter,  help  is 
scarce  and  high-priced — save  yourself 
,  „        ..,,.,.         .  „   .  a  lot  of  worry,  and  enjoy  that  "Feeling 

of  Security    which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the  staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability, 
power,  simplicity  and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  propo- 
sition for  the  discriminating  buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have 
been  soaring,  but  by  careful  management  we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at 
remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue,  price,  and  easy  payment  plan 
stating  what  size  you  are  interested  in. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  2515  York  St.,    Guelph,  Ont. 


Lightning  Rods 

Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by 
Erecting     Your     Own 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $30.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable, 

250  ft $37.50 

Copper  points,  each   50c 

Copper  tubes,  each   50c 

Glass    balls     (white    or    blue), 

each    50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each . .   50c 

Write   for   full   particulars. 

JOS.  LEPROHON 

336  LAVAL  AVE.,    MONTREAL 
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Two  cents  per 
cow  per  day 

"The  annual  cost  of  operation  for  a 
25  to  35-cow  outfit,  including  repairs, 
power,  labor  in  caring  for  engine,  and 
washing  machines,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, and  ten  per  cent,  depreciation 
on  machine,  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $225.00. 

The  above  is  approximately  one-third 
of  what  the  farmer  is  now  paying  the 
hired  man,  where  board  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

Divided  between  30  cows,  -this  brings 
the  running  expenses  down  to  two 
cents  per  cow  per  day." 

Special  Circular 

"THE  MILKING  MACHINE" 

Dominion  Experimental  Farm 


BURRELL 

B-L-K 

MILKER 


The  average  man  will  not  milk  more  than 
seven  cows  per  hour,  which  a.t  25c  per 
hour  costs  7.2  cents  per  cow  per  day  for 
h&ndmilking.  One  man  with  the  BurreM 
(B.  L.  K.)  Milker  can  milk  20  to  25  cows 
per  hour,  which  brings  the  total  cost  of 
machine  milking,  including  daily  running 
expenses,  to  4.5  cents  per  cow  per  day. 

The  Burrell  Milker  also  enables  one  man  to  milk  many  more  cows  than  it  is 
physically  possible  for  him  to  milk  by  hand. 

Write    us   for    pamphlets    which   tell   all    about   the    Modern   Burrell 
(B.L.K.)  Milker. 


D.  Derbyshire  Co.,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ont 


Settle  in 

NORTHERN 

ONTARIO 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 

Opportunity  awaits  the  man  wh«  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  5*o  per  acre  tn 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  laad  »««n$ftn« 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  sad 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  laad  ealls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call.    How  about  you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

G.  H.  FERGUSON  Parliament  Buildings 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  TORONTO,  ONT. 


sisted.  And  she  was  strong.  Resis- 
tance infuriated  Creech.  He  cuffed  her 
sharply.  This  action  only  made  him 
worse.  Then  with  hands  like  steel 
claws  he  tore  away  her  blouse. 

The  shock  of  his  hands  on  her  bare 
flesh  momentarily  weakened  Lucy,  and 
Creech  dragged  at  her  until  she  lay 
seemingly  helpless  before  him. 

And  Lucy  saw  that  at  the  sight  of 
her  like  this  something  had  come  be- 
tween Joel  Creech's  mad  motives  and 
their  execution.  Once  he  had  loved  her 
— desired  her.  He  looked  vague.  He 
stroked  her  shoulder.  His  strange 
eyes  softened,  then  blazed  with  a  differ- 
ent light.  Lucy  divined  that  she  was 
lost  unless  she  could  recall  his  insane 
fury.  She  must  begin  that  terible  fight 
in  which  now  the  best  she  could  hope 
for  was  to  make  him  kill  her  quickly. 

Swift  and  vicious  as  a  cat  she 
fastened  her  teeth  in  his  arm.  She  bit 
deep  and  held  on.  Creech  howled  like 
a  dog.  He  beat  her.  He  jerked  and 
wrestled.  Then  he  lifted  her,  and  the 
swing  of  her  body  tore  the  flesh  loose 
from  his  arm  and  broke  her  hold.  Lucy 
half  rose,  crawled,  plunged  for  the  gun. 
She  got  it,  too,  only  to  have  Creech  kick 
it  out  of  her  hand.  The  pain  of  that 
brutal  kick  was  severe,  but  when  he  cut 
her  across  the  bare  back  with  the  rope 
she  shrieked  out.  Supple  and  quick,  she 
leaped  up  and  ran.  In  vain!  With  a 
few  bounds  he  had  her  again,  tripped 
her  up.  Lucy  fell  over  the  dead  body 
of  the  father.  Yet  even  that  did  not 
shake  her  desperate  nerve.  All  the 
ferocity  of  a  desert-bred  savage  culmin- 
ated in  her,  fighting  for  death. 

Creech  leaned  down,  swinging  the 
coiled  rope.  He  meant  to  do  more  than 
lash  her  with  it.  Lucy's  hands  flashed 
up,  closed  tight  in  his  long  hair.  Then 
with  a  bellow  he  jerked  up  and  lifted 
her  sheer  off  the  ground.  There  was 
an  instant  in  which  Lucy  felt  herself 
swung  and  torn;  she  saw  everything  as 
a  whirling  blur;  she  felt  an  agony  in 
her  wrists  at  which  Creech  was  claw- 
ing. When  he  broke  her  hold  there 
were  handfuls  of  hair  in  Lucy's  fists. 

She  fell  again  and  had  not  the 
strength  to  rise.  But  Creech  was  rag- 
ing, and  little  of  his  broken  speech  was 
intelligible.  He  knelt  with  a  sharp  knee 
pressing  her  down.  He  cut  the  rope. 
Nimbly,  like  a  rider  in  moments  of  need- 
ful swiftness,  he  noosed  one  end  of  the 
rope  round  her  ankle,  then  the  end  of 
the  other  piece  round  her  wrist.  He 
might  have  been  tying  up  an  unbroken 
mustang.  Rising,  he  retained  hold  on 
both  ropes.  He  moved  back,  sliding 
them  through  his  hands.  Then  with  a 
quick  move  he  caught  up  Sage  King's 
bridle. 

Creech  paused  a  moment,  darkly 
triumphant.  A  hideous  success  showed 
in  his  strange  eyes.     A  long-cherished 
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mad  vengeance  had  reached  its  fruition. 
Then  he  led  the  horse  near  to  Lucy. 

Warily  he  reached  down.  He  did  not 
know  Lucy's  strength  was  spent  He 
feared  she  might  yet  escape.  With 
hard,  quick  grasp  he  caught  her,  lifted 
her,  threw  her  over  the  King's  'back. 
He  forced  her  down. 

Lucy's  resistance  was  her  only  salva- 
tion, because  it  kept  him  on  the  track 
of  his  old  threat.  She  resisted  all  she 
could.  He  pulled  her  arms  down  round 
the  King's  neck  and  tied  them  close. 
Then  he  pulled  hard  on  the  rope  on  her 
ankle  and  tied  that  to  her  other  ankle. 
Lucy  realized  that  she  was  bound 
fast.  Creech  had  made  good  most  of  his 
threat.  And  now  in  her  mind  the  hope 
of  the  death  she  had  sought  changed  to 
the  hope  of  life  that  was  possible. 
Whatever  power  she  had  ever  had  over 
the  King  was  in  her  voice.  If  only 
Creech  would  slip  the  bridle  or  cut  the 
reins — if  only  Sage  King  could  be  free 
to  run! 

Lucy  could  turn  her  face  far  enough 
to  see  Creech.  Like  a  fiend  he  was 
reveling  in  his  work.  Suddenly  he  pick- 
ed up  the  gun. 

"Look  a-hyar!"  he  called,  hoarsely. 
With  eyes  on  her,  grinning  horribly, 
he  walked  a  few  paces  to  where  the 
long  grass  had  not  been  trampled  or 
pressed  down.  The  wind,  whipping  up 
out  of  the  canon,  was  still  blowing  hard. 
Creech  put  the  gun  down  in  the  grass 
and  fired. 

Sage  King  plunged.  But  he  was  not 
gun-shy.  He  steadied  down  with  a 
pounding  of  heavy  hoofs.  Then  Lucy 
could  see  again.  A  thin  streak  of  yellow 
smoke  rose — a  little  snaky  flame — a 
slight  crackling  hiss !  Then  as  the  wind 
caught  the  blaze  there  came  a  rushing, 
low  roar.  Fire,  like  magic,  raced  and 
spread  before  the  wind  toward  the  for- 
est. 

Lucy  had  forgotten  that  Creech  had 
meant  to  drive  her  into  fire.  The  sud- 
den horror  of  it  almost  caused  collapse. 
Commotion  within — cold  and  quake  and 
nausea  and  agony — deadened  her  hear- 
ing and  darkened  her  sight.  But 
Creech's  hard  hands  quickened  her.  She 
could  see  him  then,  though  not  clearly. 
His  face  seemed  inhuman,  misshapen, 
gray.  His  hands  pulled  at  her  arms — 
a  last  precaution  to  see  that  she  was 
tightly  bound.  Then  with  the  deft  fin- 
gers of  a  rider  he  slipped  Sage  King's 
bridle. 

Lucy  could  not  trust  her  sight.  What 
made  the  King  stand  so  still?  His  ears 
went  up — stiff — pointed! 

Creech  stepped  back  and  laid  a  viol- 
ent hand  on  Lucy's  garments.  She  bent 
— twisted  her  neck  to  watch  him.  But 
her  sight  grew  no  clearer.  Still  she  saw 
he  meant  to  strip  her  naked.  He  braced 
himself  for  a  strong,  ripping  pull.  His 
yellow  teeth  showed  deep  in  his  lip.  His 
contrasting  eyes  were  alight  with  in- 
sane joy. 

But  he  never  pulled.  Something  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  looked.  He 
saw  something.  The  beast  in  him  be- 
came human — the  madness  changed  to 
rationality — the  devil  to  a  craven!  His 
ashen  lips  uttered  a  low,  terrible  cry. 

Lucy  felt  the  King  trembling  in  every 
muscle.  She  knew  that  was  fright. 
She  expected  his  loud  snort,  and  was 
prepared  for  it  when  it  rang  out.  In 
a  second  he  would  bolt.  She  knew  that. 
She  thrilled.  She  tried  to  call  to  him, 
but  her  lips  were  weak.  Creech  seemed 
paralyzed.  The  King  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, and  Lucy's  last  glimpse  of  Creech 
was  one  she  would  never  forget  It  was 
as  if  Creech  faced  burning  hell! 

Then  the  King  whistled  and  reared. 
Lucy  heard  swift,  dull,  throbbing  beats. 
Beats  of  a  fast  horse's  hoofs  on  the  run ! 
She  felt  a  surging  thrill  of  joy.  She 
could  not  think.  All  of  her  blood  and 
bone  and  muscle  seemed  to  throb.  Sud- 
denly the  air  split  to  a  high-pitched, 
wild,  whistling  blast.  It  pierced  to 
Lucy's  mind.    She  knew  that  whistle. 

"Wildfire!"  she  screamed,  with  burst- 
ing heart. 

To   be   continued 
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She  did  make  it  go — and  taught  in 
two  schools  before  leaving  to  take  her 
second  class  normal. 

School  No.  1863  required  a  teacher. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  fall  of  1917 
and  a  three-roomed  "teacherage"  was 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement  as  the 
home  of  the  teacher.  It  was  18  miles 
from  the  railway  station. 

A-  qualified  teacher  came  several 
hundred  miles  to  accept  if  satisfac- 
tory. Her  husband  was  then,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  had  been,  a 
prisoner  §f  war  in  Germany,  but  she 
wanted  to  make  a  contribution  towards 
building  citizenship.  She  wished  to  go 
out  alone  until  such  time  as  an  elderly 
friend  could  arrange  to  follow.  Mr. 
Stratton  asked  her:  "Will  your  nerves 
permit  you  to  rest  when  out  there  all 
alone?"  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  done  so  when  she  was  alone  on 
their  homestead  for  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
"Besides,  I  have  a  husky  dog." 

"Supposing  you  found  yourself  sick 
some  morning  and  had  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  children?"  she  was  asked. 

She  replied,  "1  have  thought  about 
that  possibility." 

"How  would  it  affect  my  plan  of 
houses  for  teachers,  if  the  daily  papers 
announced  some  morning  that  you  had 
been  found  dead  by  some  of  your  non- 
English  neighbors?"  asked  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.       . 

"I  have  thought  the  matter  all  over. 
I  am  not  better  than  our  soldiers  are. 
I  would  like  to  die  working.  Some  of 
them  fall  at  their  posts,  you  know,  but 
recruiting  goes  on!" 

She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  t-aice 
a  school  less  isolated,  but  went  out  and 
did  a  great  year's  work. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  the  spirit 
which  wins,  but  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  those  who  have  faced  the  situation 
bravely.  There  are  scores  of  heroic  ex- 
amples of  what  these  "Light  Bearers  in 
Darkness"  have  done. 

IN  some  of  the  older  schools,  the  gar- 
den has  been  a  great  feature,  and 
given  endiess  opportunity  fo  interest 
the  older  people.  These  schools  are  fit- 
ted with  a  coal-oil  stove  and  kitchen 
utensils,  and  the  surplus  vegetables  are 
picked  and  canned  and  stored  in  a  lock- 
er for  winter  use.  This  work  is  all  done 
by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  many  cases  the  moth- 
ers come  to  see  how  it  was  done.  "The 
children  see  the  whole  process  and  take 
part  in  it,"  one  of  the  teachers  explain- 
ed to  a  party  of  visitors.  "They  took 
the  seeds  out  of  the  package  and  plant- 
ed tV.em;  thenjthey  watered  them,  hoed 
them,  weeded  them,  watered  them  some 
more,  watched  them  until  they  were 
ripe,  then  picked  them,  and  either  ate 
them  or  pickled  them;  and  if  they  were 
pickled,  they  helped  to  eat.  them,  and 
washed  the  dishes  afterwards."  The 
articles  canned  and  preserved  are  used 
during  the  winter  for  helping  out  the 
hot  lunch. 

When  the  girls  and  boys  get  this  in- 
struction, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  new  arts  will  be 
carried  home.  There  are  also  wonder- 
fui  displays  of  sewing  in  each  of  the 
schools,  where  towels,  pillow  covers  and 
quilts  are  made  under  the  direction  of 
pie  teacher.  All  these  useful  arts  have 
impressed  the  older  people,  and  deepen- 
ed the  conviction  that  "English  school 
— good  thing."  They  might  have  been 
able  to  resistj,he  appeal  of  English  lit- 
erature, but  when  Polly  comes  home 
with  a  nice  new  dress  made  "Cana- 
dian," and  is  able  to  make  one  for  her 
mother,  her  whole  family  see  that  edu- 
cation has  some  advantages. 

That  the  orthodox  purpose  of  the 
school  is  not  lost  sight  of,  can  be  seen 
in  the  success  of  the  pupils  at  the  mid- 
summer departmental  examinations. 
In  1918,  from  four  schools  where  addi- 
tional accommodation  had  been  provid- 
ed in  1917,  and  qualified  teachers  in- 
stalled, 26  eandidates  offered  themselTes 


for  the  entrance    to   the   High    School. 
25  of  them  passed,  and  passed  well. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  very 
appreciative  of  their  schools  and  the 
advantages  which  come  from  them,  and 
sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon — Canadian — "Huron  and 
Bruce  people"  have  been  the  indifferent 
ones. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Syrian 

I  J1!  one  district  not  very  far  from  Win- 
nipeg, the  Municipal  Council  had 
refused  to  form  a  district,  when  peti- 
tioned to  do  so.  One  farmer  from  On- 
tario had  resided  there  for  about  30 
years  and  had  three  boys,  seventeen, 
nineteen  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  He  held  the  foreigners  in 
contempt.  A  foreign  couple  with  nine 
children  were  clamoring  for  a  school. 
They  were  planning  to  move  to  Winni- 
peg, rent  a  room  or  two  and  let  the 
mother  go  out  scrubbing  while  the  chil- 
dren went  to  school.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Stratton  visited  the  dis- 
trict. The  sons  of  the  Ontario  man  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  frankly  as  to 
their  father  not  securing  them  a  school, 
and  declared  that  they  would  go  to 
evening  classes  if  a  teacher  would  con- 
duct same. 

The  Syrian  father — who  was  quite 
intelligent  and  fine-looking — had  just 
met  with  an  injury  which  cost  him  a 
great  deal  for  medical  attention  and 
unfitted  him  for  most  lines  of  work. 
Mr.  Stratton  had  called  to  see  him,  and 
was  an  interested  listener,  as  the  father 
of  nine  explained  his  views  on  educa- 
tion. 

While  frying  a  rabbit  for  his  call- 
er's dinner,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Stratton 
and  said :  "You  Canadian  a  damn  queer 
people — damn  queer  people — you  raise 
money,  you  pay  missionary  for  go 
China — you  pay  missionary  for  go  In- 
dia— you  not  give  us  any  school." 

Mr.  Stratton  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticism.  He  advised  the 
Syrian  to  put  off  going  to  Winnipeg, 
assuring  him  that  a  school  would  be  es- 
tablished, and  without  delay.  Before 
be  left,  he  rented  a  cottage,  and  a  teach- 
er was  sent.  The  Syrian  children  at- 
tended the  day  school,  and  the  young 
men  of  Canadian  descent  took  advan- 
tage of  the  evening  classes. 

THERE  may  be  people  who  have  bet- 
ter ideas  on  the  subject  of  educating 
new  Canadians  than  Mr.  Stratton. 
There  may  be.  But  there  is  no  one  put- 
ting any  better  ideas  into  practice.  If 
they  have  them — they  are  still  holding 
them.  Mr.  Stratton  does  not  hold  any 
ideas.  He  lets  go  of  them  at  once,  and 
puts  them  to  work!  He's  so  busy  work- 
ing them,  he  has  but  little  time  to  talk 
of  them,  and  he  has  never  written  any- 
thing about  his  work.  When  urged  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  one  of  the 
magazines,  he  declared  he  could  not  do 
it,  for  while  he  was  writing  he  would 
be  neglecting  something.  This  is  the 
story  he  told  to  illustrate  the  point: 

A  tenderfoot  one  time  went  out  to 
hunt  bear.  His  great  desire  was  to  get 
a  grizzly,  and  he  engaged  the  services 
of  a  real  old  seasoned  hunter,  who  one 
day  found  "tracks."  There  they  were — 
in  the  snow — real  grizzly  bear  tracks! 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he  is  now?" 
cried  the  tenderfoot  in  his  excitement, 
to  his  guide. 

His  guide  was  cool,  and  very  delib- 
erate. Grizzly  tracks  were  an  old  story 
to  him. 

"I  reckon — he's  right  at  the  front  end 
of  them  tracks — makin'  more!" 

"That's  where  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Strat- 
ton— "and  I  can't  stop!" 


"Memories,  Memories" 

"I  see  they  are  making  shingles  out  of 
cement  now." 

"Then  I  recall  my  wish  to  be  a  boy 
again." — Boston  Transcript. 


9fe  the  Satne  Old  Juice 


—the  Electricity  that  whizzes  the  Big  Trolley  Car  along  or  pours 
from   the    Fiery  Little  Columbia  to  drive  the  Youngters'  Train 

ELECTRICITY  for  hustling  the  big  trolley  car  comes  from 
mammoth  generators.   .    .    .   The  youngsters'  train  gets  its 
snap  and  go  from  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia.   ...   In  both 
cases  it  is  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 

Toys  themselves  appear  to  enjoy  the  frolic  when  spun  around  by 
Columbias.  No  connection  with  the  house-lighting  fixtures  is 
needed — the  whole  outfit  may  be  toted  up  to  the  garret,  out  ori  the 
lawn,  wherever  the  good  time  is — and  with  absolute  safety. 

What  a  marvelous  thing  this  Columbia  Dry  Battery  is — and  what 
a  lot  of  uses !  Motionless,  yet  moving  toys  at  a  merry  clip ;  cold, 
yet  firing  the  fuel  in  autos,  motorboats,  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm 
engines ;  silent,  yet  giving  a  vigorous  tone  to  telephones,  bells,  and 
buzzers;  lightless,  yet  illuminating  lanterns,  pocket  lamps,  and 
other  portables.  .  .  .  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts 
may  be  had  without  extra  charge. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

WHEN  you  place  a  Columbia   Storage  Battery  in  your  car  you 
equip  with  the  battery  that's  built  for  definite  power  and  long 
life.     Look  for  the  famous  Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  stamped  on 
the  connectors. 

Columbia  Storage  Battery  Service  is  all  around.  Stop  in  and  see  how 
easily  and  gladly  they  make  certain  that  every  user  gets  the  performance 
to  which  his  purchase  entitles  him. 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL    CARBON    COMPANY,    LIMITED,    TORONTO 


Canada  F-1J 


Canadians  eat  tons  daily  of 


WC 


k* 


omucKS 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 

Sold  fresh  everywhere.      In  sealed  packages. 


Factory  at  LONDON,  Canada. 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingston, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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ff  |WATCH 

|    Your  Dealers  Window 


STAR  BMW 

OVERALLS 

The 
'bestMade 


FOR  SALE  HERE 

Let   the   Sign    Guide    You 

to  the  Very  Best  Kind  of 

Overall  Wear 


STAR  BRAND  Overalls  ere  dependable, 
comfortable  and  satisfying.  Follow  the 
sign  and  BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR 
THEM. 

Give  the  Star  Brand  a  trial — rt  will 
appeal  to  you  so  strongly  that  you'll 
make  it  a  point  to  ask  for  it  whenever 
you    wani   new   overalls. 

OUR  MOTTO:  Prove  all  Things  and 
Hold    Fast    to    That    Which    is    Good, 

The  J.  B.  Goodhue  Co.,  Limited 

ROCK     ISLAND,         -        -     QUEBEC. 

Montreal:  211  Drummond  Bldjr. 

Ottawa:  76  O'Connor  Street. 


IN  ONE  DAY 

a  sick  horse  will  beon  the  road 
to  recovery  after  treatment  with 

DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS 
RENOVATOR    POWDERS 

This  is  the  most  effective  Blood  Purifier 
and  Cleanser  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  Cures  coughs,  colds  indigestion, 
heaves,  stocked  legs,  greased  heels,  etc. 
No  matter  who  has  been  treating  your 
horse  without  success,  try  Dr.  A.  C 
Daniel's  Renovator  Powders,  which  will 
nearly  always  succeed  when  ail  other  reme- 
dies fail.  Add  these  powders  to  the  feed 
and  it  makes  the  finest  stock  food  on  earth. 
It  will  show  its  effect  on  the  kidneys  in  one 
day  and  in  two  days  a  big  improvement  in 
the  aniraal'3  condtiion  will  be  noticeable. 
Many  times  it  will  add  25  to  SO  pounds  to 
an   animal's  weight  inside   one  month. 

PRICE  60c 
BIG  ANIMAL  MEDICAL  BOOK  FREE 

DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
KNOWLTON,  QUEBEC 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  '  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machine*, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178A    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto. 


IMPERIAL 
SEPARATOR  OIL 


It  Pays  to  Raise  One's  Fruit 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 


THE  people  of  Canada  have  raised 
their  voices  with  one  accord  to  high 
heaven  in  protest  against  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Since  no  solution  of  the 
aggravating  problem  has  come  from 
that  source,  they  have  been  praying, 
cajoling  and  threatening  the  Govern- 
ment in  turns. 

It  has  now  become  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  cold  storage  plants  are  the 
seat  of  all  the  trouble.  Cold  storage, 
used  merely  as  a  term,  embraces  every 
aggregation  of  financiers  who  have  now 
the  control  of  output  snugly  in  their 
hands. 

When  the  fires  of  indignation  have 
burned  themselves  low,  and  in  the  twi- 
light of  their  misery  the  rank  and  file 
hurry  here  and, hurry  there  in  quest  of 
the  necessities  of  life',  mayhap  human 
reasoning  will  search  and  find  that  we 
have  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  present 
conditions.  At  least  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  take  a  peep  into  one's  individual  re- 
sponsibilities before  going  too  far  in  the 
way  of  fixing  blame  on  another  for  per- 
sonal misfortunes. 

Without  wishing  to  be  unchivalrous 
to  the  fair  sex,  the  managers  of  the  two 
million  or  less  homes  of  Canada,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  blame 
rests  on  the  women  of  Canada  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  This  state- 
ment will  call  for  a  lusty  protest,  no 
doubt,  not  only  from  the  women  of  the 
homes,  but  also  from  many  of  their 
staunch  supporters. 

But  statistics  gleaned  recently  from 
one  of  the  largest  canning  organiza- 
tions in  the  Dominion  seem  to  point 
with  certainty  to  the  fact  that  modern 
inventions  have  entirely  wiped  from  the 
memories .  of  posterity  the  economical 
ways  of  the  mothers  of  old.  The  prob- 
lem resolves  itself  into  a  simple  study 
of  economics. 

In  answer  to  a  query  as  to  how  much 
fruit  is  canned  by  this  great  plant 
annually,  and  how  much  of  that  can- 
ned product  is  actually  consumed  by 
the  home  trade,  the  following  answer 
was  given: 

"You  asked  about  how  much  mone- 
tary value  is  represented  in  the  fruit 
canned  and  jam  produced  by  our  fac- 
tories yearly.  In  1918  the  value  of  the 
fruit  canned  was  $1,598,032.68;  jam, 
$574,261.43. 

"Roughly  speaking  about  $1,800,000 
worth  of  this  product  is  for  home  con- 
sumption." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  factories  re- 
ferred to  produce  about  one-half  of  the 
fruit  canned  in  the  Dominion.  Figured 
from  that  basis  $3,600,000  worth  of  can- 
ned and  jammed  fruits  are  delivered 
from  the  combined  factories  of  Canada 
to  the  retailer,  whose  turnover  repre- 
sents at  least  20  per  cent,  more  in  ac- 
tual money.  But,  let  us  concern  our- 
selves entirely  with  the  first  cost  of  the 
product.  Again  referring  to  statistics, 
we  find  that  there  are  less  than  ten  mil- 
lion people  in  Canada.  Based  on  the 
ordinary  average  to  a  family,  let  us 
suppose  that  there  are  two  million 
families  in  Canada.  At  the  present 
price  of  fruit  and  sugar,  the  cost  at  the 
very  outside  per  family  for  fruit  to  last 
them  through  the  winter  is  $50. 

If  $50  will  supply  the  average  family 
of  five  with  their  winter's  fruit,  the  $3,- 
600,000  worth  of  fruit  consumed  by 
Canadians  which  represents  the  output 
of  the  factories,  and  possibly  the  im- 
portations of  canned  goods  from  other 
countries,  it  simply  means  that  700,000 
families  are  buying  factory  goods. 

There  are  few  farmers'  wives  who 
could  be  included  in  the  list  of  those 
who  buy  factory  fruit.  On  this  line  of 
reasoning  it  means  that  the  bulk  of  the 
factory  fruit  consumed  finds  its  way 
to  the  tables  of  the  city  dwellers.    It  is 


at  this  point  that  the  responsibility  for 
one  of  the  high-cost-of -living  items  cir- 
cles around  city  housekeepers.  . 

This  is  an  age  of  speed.  The  value  of 
human  effort  is  measured  by  time,  and 
time  is  measured  by  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  dollar  bill.  The  modern 
inventions  of  the  age  have  encouraged  a 
race  of  lazy  people.  Yearly  the  statis- 
tics of  cities  show  that  they  are  increas- 
ing in  population  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Yet  the  population  of  the  Dominion  as 
a  whole  does  not  increase  proportion- 
ately. More  and  more  country  people 
have  drifted  into  the  city.  During  the 
call  for  munitions  many  of  the  country- 
bred  boys  and  girls  have  found  un- 
dreamt-of wealth  for  the  performance 
of  a  few  hours'  work.  It  seemed  like 
child's  play  compared  to  the  work  of  the 
farm.  And  living  conditions  were 
much  more  congenial.  The  corner  gro- 
cery proved  to  be  a  handy  storehouse 
for  foods  of  all  kinds,  from  soup  to  pie. 

No  water  to  carry;  no  wood  to  split; 
no  washing  to  do;  milking  a  thing  un- 
heard of,  life  is  certainly  worth  living 
amongst  the  bright  lights  of  the  city. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  even  these  latest 
additions  to  a  city's  populace  forget 
how  their  mothers  canned  the  winter's 
supply  of  fruits,  as  well  as  doing  a 
thousand-and-one  other  things  which 
meant  dollars  saved. 

The  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing letter  of  the  great  canning  concern 
to  the  editor  of  the  Fruit  Section  of  the 
Farmers'  Magazine,  closes  with  these 
woids: 

"The  fruit  farmers  could  not  very 
well  enjoy  the  present  development, 
which  was  largely  brought  about  from 
the  public  demand  for  canned  goods,  un- 
less canneries  are  in  existence.  The 
consumer  benefits  in  being  able  to  get 
preserves  throughout  the  winter,  in  fact 
the  whole  year,  which  are  necessary  for 
his  health,  and  which  he  would  never  be 
able  to  get  in  the  same  quantities  if  he 
depended  on  putting  up  the  fruit  him- 
self in  his  own  home. 

"Furthermore,  few  people  are  skilled 
in  putting  up  fruit.  Canada  is  a  vast 
country,  and  in  only  small  sections  is 
fruit  grown,  making  it  impossible  for 
many  people  to  put  up  their  own  fruit, 
even  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  and  in 
non-fruitgrowing  sections  preserves  are 
mostly  needed. 

"Canned  fruit  is  demanded  by  the 
public,  and  how  could  the  public  get  it 
if  it  was  not  for  the  canneries?" 

According  to  the  statement  of  this 
large  concern,  the  people  of  Canada 
have  placed  their  needs  in  their  hands, 
and  they  have  developed  a  wonderful 
organization  representing  millions  of 
dollars  to  aid  the  average  woman  to 
keep  the  mussy  fruit-season  out  of  her 
home.  They  have  been  so  successful 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
women  to-day  who  do  not  understand 
the  first  rudiments  of  canning  fruits  or 
vegetables.  But  the  canneries  cannot 
be  blamed  for  that!  They  are  not  giv- 
ing their  products  to  the  hitherto  self- 
satisfied  public  at  cost.  And  they  can- 
not be  blamed  for  that,  either;  But 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  and  ;that  is  if 
some  thousands  of  housewives  will  take 
up  the  art  of  preserving  fruits,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  canneries  will  materially  de- 
crease in  Canada. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  sparse  pro- 
duction of  fruit  in  many  places.  To- 
day, though  the  statement  is  true,  the 
canners  find  their  greatest  rivals  in  the 
fields  and  orchards  are  the  men  who 
make  a  business  to  distribute  the  raw 
fruits  in  their  season  to  every  part  of 
Canada  in  iced  cars,  where  it  is  avail- 
able to  all.  Even  with  the  additional 
cost  accumulating  by  reason  of  railroad 
rates,  it  pays  to  can  one's  own  fruit. 


Close  Shimmincj 
Depends  on  Proper 
Lubrication 

THE  fine  and  delicately  balanced 
mechanism  of  a  cream  separator 
gives  accurate  and  completely 
satisfactory  results  only  when  it  is 
kept  correctly  lubricated. 

Imperial  Separator  Oil  is  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  service — 
to  thoroughly  lubricate  the  close 
fitting  bearings  and  keep  every 
part  working  easily.  Does  not  con- 
geal or  gum.  Makes  the  separator 
work  faster,  do  more  accurate  work 
and  last  longer. 

Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 
In  cans — sizes   1  pint  to  4  gallons. 


IMPERIAL  OIL 
LIMITED 

POWER- MEAT- LICHT    IU0RICATION    , 
a  BRANCHES  IN  >LL  CiTltS  i 


Young 
Ladies 

all  over  the  country 
are  earning  lots  of 
money  and  are  ac- 
quiring that  busi- 
n  e  s  s  experience 
which  comes  only 
by  contact  with 
business  people.  A 
card  will  bring  full 
particulars. 

* 

The   MacLean 
Publishing  Company 

Limited 

143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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SIMONDS 


Crescent  Ground 
One-Man 

Cross-Cut  Saw 
No.  223 


This  is  the 
only  "Crescent" 
Ground  One- 
Man  Saw  on  the 
market.  It  is 
accurately  taper- 
ed horn  cutting 
edge  to  back, 
with  an  even 
gauge  all  along 
the  tooth  edge, 
it  cuts  easy  and 
saws  fast.  The 
large  opening  in 
the  double  horn 
handle  enables 
the  operator  to 
use  mitten  or 
glove  in  winter. 
Fully  warranted. 


Simonds  Canada 
Saw  Co.,  Limited 

St.  Remi  St. 
&  Acorn  Ave. 

MONTREAL,  Que. 

Vancouver,  B.C  ,  SI.  John,  HB. 
S-84-S 


The  Sun  Never 
Sets  on  Wearers 
of  Groves  and 
Lindley's  Suits. 

From  every  corner  of 
the  Empire  self-mea- 
sured wearers  send  re- 
peat orders.  The  suits 
aTe  made  where  the 
cloth  is  woven  and  all 
middlemen's  charges 
are  cancelled  out.  We 
can  mail  Canadian  men 
a  stylish  lounge  suit 
duty  free  which  is  40 
to  60  per  cent,  better 
value  than  any  obtain- 
able  locally. 

Stylishly  cut  suit  in  Huddersfield 
Solid  Worsted,  from $40 

Pure  Scotch  Tweed  Suit,  from $35 

Smart   Hard-wearing   Tweed   Suit, 
from   $30 

Post  Free— Duty  Free 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  120 
PATTERNS  POST  FREE 

Art  printed  styles  book  (New  Yoric  or  London 
Modes).  Tape  and  self -measurement  Chart  in- 
cluded. Thousands  of  overseas  men  order  every 
season. 

We  also  send  cloth  by  the  yard.  3%-yd. 
suit  lengths,  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  from 
$7  per  yd.  Scotch  Tweeds  from  $5.50  per  yd. 
(duty    paid).      Any    length    cut. 

Satisfaction  Legally  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back. 

Signed  Legal  Guarantees  of  full  satisfaction  o* 
Cash  Refunded  sent  with  every  pattern  bunch. 
Write   to-day   for   Free   Patterns   to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporters  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

■67  The  Lion       -        Huddersfield 
England 


TWO-THIRDS  OF  CANADA'S  FRUIT 
IMPORTED 

Continued  from  page  9 

Our    Grandfathers    Experimented 

Our  grandfathers  were  amongst  the 
greatest  experimenters  in  fruit  im- 
aginable. Their  hobbies  invariably  be- 
gan and  ended  in  apples.  There  are 
still  in  existence  in  many  parts  of 
Canada  apple  orchards  dating  their 
origin  back  further  than  100  years. 
Incredible  as  this  statement  may  seem, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  And  in  these 
orchards  can  be  found  some  of  the  most 
unique  varieties  of  apples  imaginable. 
One  tree  recently  discovered  produced 
not  only  five  distinct  varieties  of  apples, 
but  some  of  the  fruit  combined  the  qua- 
lities of  the  sour  and  sweet  apple.  It 
was  a  distinct  novelty  to  be  placidly  en- 
joying what  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
was  a  sweet  apple,  and  then  suddenly 
find  that  you  had  bitten  into  a  sour 
apple  at  the  next  bite. 

Of  course,  such  fruit  is  without  mar- 
ketable status.  It  was  a  waste  of  time, 
but  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  diversion  to 
our  grandfathers.  Not  until  England 
had  tasted  some  of  the  standard  varie- 
ties of  apples  gfown  in  Canada  did  the 
farmers  really  value  the  product.  An 
apple  orchard  was  merely  a  romantic 
spot  where  sweet  nothings  were  whis- 
pered by  man  and  maid. 

And  to  the  present  day  orchards  have 
not  advanced  on  the  average  farm  be- 
yond what  the  apple  buyer  for  English 
exportations  has  made  them.  Such  a 
thing  as  spraying  or  trimming  is  sel- 
dom thought  of.  Yet,  acre  for  acre  the 
orchard  has  consistently  paid  the  farm- 
er twice  as  much  as  any  other  crop  he 
grows. 

The  proportionate  expense  of  fruit 
farming  to  grain  or  dairy  farming  is 
much  less,  considering  the  returns.  The 
average  grain  or  dairy  farmer  is  amply 
equipped  with  all  necessary  tools  to  suc- 
cessfully start  in  the  fruit  raising  in- 
dustry. One  dairy  farmer,  who  has  a 
splendid  young  orchard  in  full  bearing, 
glowed  with  satisfaction  this  year  as  he 
recounted  the  profits  made  from  that 
orchard.  Yet  he  toiled  in  the  broiling 
sun  for  many  days  to  plant  and  harvest 
a  wheat  crop,  which  threshed  out  but 
15  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  lamented 
when  his  bins  were  but  half  filled. 

"Why  don't  you  plant  more  fruit  and 
less  grain?"  he  was  asked.  "Your  land 
is  exceptionally  adapted  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  it  is  much  easier 
than  dairy  farming." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  confessed, 
"I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  just 
got  into  the  way  of  farming  like  my 
father  did,  and  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
a  fixed  habit  with  me." 

That  farmer  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  amongst  grain  farmers.  He 
has  got  in  a  rut.  Yet  he  knew  how  well 
his  cherries  and  plums  paid  him  this 
year.  Still,  it  seemed  wrong  to  his  in- 
ner consciousness  to  dedicate  the  sacred 
land  of  his  fathers  to  any  other  form 
of  farming. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  fruit  grower  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Those  so  engaged  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  veterans  of  grain  or  stock 
farms  as  a  rule.  They  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  found  it  profitable.  But, 
in  their  turn,  they  have  considered  their 
land  too  precious  on  which  to1  grow  grain 
or  stock.  Not  even  enough  land  is 
spared  for  pasture  for  one  cow,  to  say 
nothing  of  growing  hay  or  other  pro- 
vender. There  should  be  a  happy  me- 
dium somewhere.  Fruit  needs  more 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
crop  if  it  is  to  yield  the  best  results.  The 
farmer  who  possesses  the  acreage,  and 
who  will  intelligently  divide  a  farm  of, 
say,  100  acres,  between  fruit  and  cattle 
raising,  would  have  an  ideal  money- 
making  investment.  It  is  worthy  of  much 
thought.  Twenty-five  acres  of  such  a 
farm  devoted  to  sturdy  tree  fruit,  and 
the  rest  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  would 
yietd  returns  hitherto  undreamt  of. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  into 
small  fruits  unless  shipping  facilities 
were  exceptionally  convenient.  If  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  would  branch  out  in 
the  fruit  raising  industry,  Canada 
would  be  immediately  benefited,  and 
they  would  reap  harvests  of  gold. 


Whole  Grains 
Made  Bewitching 

Puffed  to  airy,  flimsy  bubbles, 
eight  times  normal  size. 

Made  into  fragile,  toasted  tid- 
bits with  a  nutty  taste — delight- 
ful food  confections. 

Children  revel  in  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Rice.  Yet  these  are 
whole  grains  made  wholly  diges- 
tible^— the  greatest  grain  foods 
in  existence.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded,  every  atom  feeds. 

All  mothers  believe  in  whole- 
grain  foods.  Then  why  not  serve 
them  in  this  form,  to  make  the 
whole  grains  tempting? 


Bring  the  Milk  Dish  Back 

One  great  Puffed  Grain  service  is  to  bring  the  milk  dish  back. 
For  luncheons,  suppers  and  at  bedtime  floated  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk. 

Think  what  a  combination.  Milk  is  a  premier  food,  rich  in 
vitamines.     Every  child  should  get  at  least  a  pint  a  day. 

Whole  Wheat  supplies  the  16  elements  which  everybody  needs. 
It  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  puffed  Wheat  every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded so  that  every  atom  feeds. 

Here  it  comes  as  thin,  crisp  bubbles,  four  times  as  porous  as 
bread.  It  is  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process — shot  from  guns. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  serve  whole  grain  in  such  inviting,  such 
hygienic  form. 


Puffed  Puffed 

Wheat  Rice 

Bubble  Grains — Purled  to  Eight  Times  Normal  Size 


The  Quaker  Qaf  s  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Canada  Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Ko  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  8plir.t.  Swsenj,  CappeA  Hock, 
Btrainsa  Tendons,  founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamensss  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  (kin  disrasei  or  Parasites, 
Tarush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  inraluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  frlvo  satis  action.  Price  $i.75 
per  bottlo.    Sold  by  drusriritts,  or  sent  by  ex- 

f>ress,  chanres  paid,  witrt  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  r*"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Toronto,  Ont. 


ABSORBINE 

»*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.RAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It    is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  tiorse  can  he  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  tor  mankind.  reJ 
duces  Strains.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
11.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.  F.  YOUNG  Inc.  482  Lymans  Bid*..  Montreal.  Can. 
"Absorkine  and  Absorbine,  Jr."  are  Made  in  Canada 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Parasiticide.    Disinfectant 

USEITONALLUVESTOCK 

To  Kill  Lice,  Mites,  Fleas, 

and  Sheep  Ticks. 

To  Help  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 

Common  Skin  Troubles. 

USE  IT  IN  ALL  BUILDINGS 

To   Kill  Disease  Germs  and  Thus 
Prevent  Contagious  Animal  Diseases. 

EAST  TO  USE.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para- 
sites and  disease. 

Write  for  them  to 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVttXE.  ONT. 


By  MacKENZIE 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  who 
manufacture  farm  appliances  certainly 
have  the  right  idea.  Recently  thirty- 
five  of  their  travelers  took  a  short 
course  in  stock- judging  at  the  0.  A.  C. 
The  course  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  Toole 
and  Prof.  Sackville. 

This  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
gv-eat  importance  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Manufacturers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  .their  representatives 
must  be  able  to  converse  intelligently 
with  the  farmers  on  their  own  line  of 
work. 

The  day  is  past  when  any  sort  of 
smooth-tongued  salesman  can  do  busi- 
ness with  Che  farmer. 

*  *     * 

Cattle  improvement  is  the  news  of 
the  day  from  every  country  where  beef- 
ers  abound.  Argentina  is  now  buying 
the  best  on  the  market,  Brazil  is  import- 
ing thousands  of  bulls  from  up  north, 
Australia  is  paying  more  and  more  for 
bulls,  and  the  United  States  reports  an 
uplift  among  the  herds.  After  all,  it  is 
in  the  herds  that  you  want  to  see  the 
improvement.  A  feature  of  the  recent 
Brisbane  sales  was  the  strong  demand 
for  good  herd  bulls.  It  all  comes  back 
to  this,  that  the  world  is  beef-hungry, 
and  is  prepared  to  pay  for  beef.  So 
comes  the  chance  of  the  cattle  men,  the 
chance  that  has  been  nearly  a  lifetime 
coming.  It  pays  now  to  improve  the 
herds — "more  beef  and  better  beef"  is 
the  slogan. 

*  *     * 

Thousands  of  pure-bred  scrubs  are 
scattered  through  the  U.S.,  accord- 
ing to  hog-extension  men  of  the  United 
States.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
are  devoting  their  efforts  to  eliminat- 
ing inferior  pedigreed  animals.  This, 
they  say,  applies  to  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock, but  is  perhaps  more  general  in 
the  hog  ipdustry.  Pedigrees  are  neces- 
sary and  valuable  to  the  hog  breeder, 
yet  the  pedigree  is  the  means  of  fooling 
a  lot  of  farmers,  particularly  those  who 
are  about  to  start  into  the  pure-bred 
hog  business  and  who  have  not  had 
enough  experience  in  judging  to  select 
animals  of  good  standard  type.  Buyers 
should  not  be  contented  simply  with 
pure-bred  animals,  but  should  see,  in 
addition,  that  the  animals  they  are 
about  to  purchase  have  good  quality, 
say  the  department  hog  specialists. 

*  *  ■  * 

Now  that  your  brood  sow  is  safe  in 
pig,  feed  her  liberally  of  a  balanced 
ration  and  treat  her  otherwise  kindly; 
we  are  going  to  need  lots  of  pork  for 
1919,  and  it  is  in  the  making  right  now; 
care  and  attention  to  the  sow  carrying 
her  young  means  added  profits  the  com- 
ing fall. 

*  *     * 

Better  beef  your  cows  than  breed 
them  to  a  poor  bull. 

*  *     * 

What  about  the  fall  litters?  Are  the 
sows  on  good  pasture  and  getting  plenty 
of  mineral  matter?  It  is  too  late  to  feed 
it  when  the  s,ows  begin  to  farrow. 

*  *     * 

Pork  prices  are  so  good  breeders  can't 
afford  to  fool  around  with  mediocre  fall 
boars.  The  culls  will  bring  more  on 
the  market  new  than  farmers  will  pay, 
no  doubt,  and  it's  a  lot  better  for  the 

breed. 

*  *     * 

Holstein  owners  as  well  as  Holstein 
cattle  keep  coming  to  the  top.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie,  the  new  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion.  Dr. 
Tolmie  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
President  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation with  great  satisfaction  to  his 
fellow-breeders.  That  his  qualifications 
for  a  Government  portfolio  are  recog- 


nized by  the  livestock  men  of  Canada 
generally,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  also  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Council,  President  of 
the  West  Canada  Livestock  Union,  and 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Sheep  and 
Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

In  Ontario  we  have  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry,  a 
member  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Lea,  Director  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  is  slated  for  the  portfolio 
of  Agriculture  in  the  new  Bell  Govern- 
ment. 


It  costs  just  one  cent  per  pound  more 
to  fatten  a  lousy  hob  than  one  free  of 
the  pests,  according  to  an  experiment 
recently  completed  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farm  at 
Beltsville,.  Maryland.  Twenty-four 
lousy  hogs  were  used  in  the  test.  They 
were  divided  into  two  lots  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  as  to  quality  of  animals. 
Both  lots  were  fed  and  managed  the 
same  way  except  one  lot  was  treated  to 
prevent  lice.  The  hogs  were  weighed 
at  intervals  and  it  was  found  when  the 
test  was  completed  that  the  infested 
hogs  cost  one  cent  a  pound  more  to 
fatten  than  those  free  of  lice. 


When  an  animal  on  the  farm  becomes 
unprofitable  and  will  not  grow  into  pro- 
fit, send  it  to  the  butcher  or  some  other 
place,  but  dispose  of  it. 

*  *     * 

Companionship,  good  times,  and  a 
chance  to  make  money  are  the  three 
things  a  country  boy  or  girl  looks  for- 
ward to  finding  in  a  city.  Club  work 
provides  them  in  the  country. 

*  *     * 

All  hog  raisers  know  the  value  of 
water  for  their  animals  during  hot 
weather — fresh,  clean  water  for  them 
to  drink  and  a  pool  or  wallow  for  them 
to  get  in  when  they  are  too  hot.  A 
good  "3wimmin'  hole"  reduces  the  feed 
bills  and  many  hog  raisers  find  it  pays 
to  have  a  concrete  water  basin  in  their 
hog  lot. 

There  is  one  on  the  experiment  farm 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Md.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  covered  frame,  which 
furnishes  shade.  It  was  noticed  that 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  the  hogs  did 
not  get  in  the  water,  but  preferred  to 
lie  around  the  edge  of  the  pool  in  the 
shade.  This  year  another  pool  has  been 
built  in  an  adjacent  hog  lot,  but  the 
shade  will  be  provided  several  yards 
away.  Hogs  are  to  be  kept  in  both 
lots  and  it  will  be  noted  whether  they 
prefer  to  get  in  the  water  or  to  lie  in  the 
shade  during  the  heated  part  of  the  day. 
Weights  will  be  kept  of  the  animals  in 
the  different  lots  to  see  which  makes  the 
most  economical  gains. 

*  *     * 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  reported  sale  of  Rag  Apple  the 
Great  for  $125,000  was  not  a  bona  fide 
sale.  The  following  extract  from  that 
well-known  periodical,  "The  Field,"  of 
New  York,  appears  to  voice  a  feeling 
which  is  quite  general: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  huge 
prices  for  single  animals,  whether  they 
represent  an  exchange  or  actual  cash, 
are  harmful  not  only  to  the  particular 
breed  but  to  the  entire  pure-bred  live- 
stock industry-  If  the  prices  represent 
real  money,  then  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  purchaser  will  suffer  a  loss.  Ifsthe 
prices  are  fictitious,  it  means  that 
chicanery  rather  than  honest  effort  is 
being  rewarded  with  publicity. 

The  top  figure  recorded  at  this  sale 
(The  Cabana  Sale)  was  $125,000,  and 
was  the  bid   of  Robert   R.   Pointer,  of 


HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 
quickly  remedied  with 

•DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON- 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured   only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO..  NAPANEE,  Ont 


BIG  HONEY 

!IN  "ORNERY  HORSES! 


I 


•  ]VI^  ^ree  book  will  amaze  you.  See  the  big 
I  .        .money  that  is  bcinjj  made  by  those  I 


taught  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking 


! 


i  and  training!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman"  I 
■  ageable  horses  can  be  picked  up  fo.-  a  song.  5 

I  By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  into  I 
gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  able  profit.  ■ 
!•  You  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training  £ 
horses  for  others. 
U/rifpf  My  book  fs  free,  postage  prepaid.  No  obit.  | 
III  lib.    gatlon.  A  postcard  brings  it.  Writt  today.   I 

|  Prof.  JESSE  BEERY.723  Main  St..  Pleasant  Hilt.  Ohio  [ 


STORM  WINDOWS  &D00RS 

OIZES  to  suit  your 
*^  openings.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 
(DJ.      Cut  down  fuel 
bills.      Insure     winter 
comfort. 
The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 

HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


SONS  OF  THE  GREAT 

d>1  (\  Aftfl  BULL  GAINFORD  MATCH- 
q)lU,UUU  LESS.  These  are  individuals 
of  exceptional  merit.  Prices  rifrht.  Write 
to-day. 

GERRIE     BROS.. 
R.R.    No.    3,  •         Elora,    Ont. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Choice  Males   and   Females,    6   months  to    1 
year.       Marquis    breeding.      Write    now. 

PRITCHARD     BROS., 

R.R.    No.    1  Elora,    Ont. 

Bell    Phone. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO,  GRAIN.  FLOUR,  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE,  LIMITED 


65  PEARL  STREET 


ADELAIDE  5549 
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The  ten  most  important  things  to 
bear  in  mind  to  make  a  success  of  breed- 
ing, showing  or  selling  cattle: 

1.  Exercise. 

2.  Sunshine. 

3.  Ventilation. 

4.  Sanitation. 

5.  Regular  care  and  feeding. 

6.  Keeping  correct  breeding  records. 

7.  Mannering  your  cattle. 

8.  Testing  for  disease. 

9.  Keeping  sire  in  proper  shape. 

10.  Keeping      sire      from      overdoing. 
—J.  W.  Lathers,  Beloit,  Wis. 

*  *     * 

The  breeders  of  Great  Britain  are 
wise  enough  to  jealously  guard  their 
foundation  breeding  stock.  If  they 
were  not,  it  would  quickly  be  taken 
away  from  them.  Great  as  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  rsl<;3  in  Short- 
horns, there  are  dozens  of  states  any 
one  of  which  might  absorb  every  breed- 
ing herd  in  Britain  without  being 
crowded. 

*  *     * 

"Agriculture  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
so  in  Canada,  and  the  permanency  of 
agriculture  is  livestock;  therefore  live- 
stock is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world's 
prosperity." 

*  *     * 

It  is  difficult,  practically  impossible, 
to  fix  a  fair  value  on  a  good  bull.  He 
may  be  worth  $500  to  one  man  and 
$5,000  or  $50,000  to  another,  according 
to  the  kind  of  cows  the  breeder  has  m 
his  herd,  the  chance  he  gives  him  and 
the  reputation  he  helps  him  make.  One 
thing  is  true,  however,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  pay  enough  money  for  a  good 
bull — a  poor  bull  is  worth  only  the 
vplue  of  his  carcass  on  the  block  and,  if 
he  is  used  in  the  herd,  he  is'a  definite 
parasite,  for  he  is  an  agency  of  deterior- 
ation. One  of  the  endless  disputes  of 
the  livestock  breeding  game  is  whether 
the  sire  is  half  the  herd  or  two-thirds 
of  the  herd.  Men  having  all  shades  of 
opinion  discuss  this  subject  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  "bull  is 
the  whole  herd."  By  this  they  mean 
that  if  poor  bulls  are  used  continuously 
the  good  herd  will  gradually  detenor-* 
ate  until  it  is  worse  than  no  herd  at  all. 
So  they  probably  are  right,  at  least 
negatively. 

Whoever  is  correct  there  are  no  men 
versed  in  the  principles  of  livestock 
breeding,  but  that  assert  the  bull  is  at 
least  half  the  herd.  And,  being  half 
the  herd,  he  must  be  a  good  bull,  or  the 
breeder  who  uses  him,  whether  he  be 
in  the  business  of  raising  seed  stock  or 
in  commercial  beef  raising,  will  soon  be 
set  down  among  the  failures  in  life. 

*  *     * 

In  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin, 
there  are  ten  Holstein  bulls  the  average 
cost  of  which  was  $19,455.  One  of 
them  is  owned  by  five  men.  Two  or 
three  others  are  owned  by  groups  of 
men,  the  others  are  owned  by  individu- 
als. 

In  this  same  county  there  are  also 
more  than  500  grade  bulls  of  indiscrim- 
inate breeding. 

The  men  who  own  the  high-priced 
animals  are  engaged  with  other  pro- 
gressive men  in  waging  a  war  on  the 
grade  bull.  They  are  determined  to 
eliminate  him.  The  500  grade  bulls  are 
presumably  owned,  by  500  individual 
farmers.  (It  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
men  would  organize  into 'groups  for  the 
purpose  of  owning  a  grade.) 

The  campaign  is  being  waged  in  earn- 
est and  with  splendid  results.  The  big 
factor  that  brings  the  results  is  the 
offer  of  the  progressive  men  to  ex- 
change "even  up"  a  pure-bred  for  a 
grade. 


It  is  easy  to  determine  the  difference 
in  bulls,  and  to  appreciate  their  value 
or  their  worthlessness,  but  it  is  a  prob- 
lem to  understand  the  wide  difference 
there  is  in  men. 

The  men  who  own  pure-bred  bulls,  in 
99  cases  out  of  100,  read  farm  papers 
and  breed  journals.  They  attend  the 
State  fairs  and  National  shows  and 
conventions.  They  watch  the  breeders' 
sales  and  take  part.  They  organize  and 
meet  often.  These  things  all  have  an 
influence.  They  extend  their  vision, 
they  broaden  their  viewpoint,  they  ex- 
tend information  and  they  inspire 
great  activity. 

The  men  who  own  the  grade  bulls 
lack  vision  because  they  are  hemmed  in 
by  narrow  prejudices  and  limited  ex- 
perience. They  do  not  read.  They  do 
not  mingle  with  other  men,  and  hence 
their  opinions  do  not  change. 

No  one  can  deny  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  character  of  men  is 
reflected  in  the  cattle  they  breed. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS 

Echoes  from  the  exhibit  of  the  Do- 
minion Department  of  Agriculture, 
sheep  and  goat  division,  displayed  at 
Toronto  Exhibition.  This  exhibit  was 
exceptionally  striking  and  was  cal- 
culated to  "gel  the  goat"  of  the  sheep 
breeders  and  those  interested  in  the 
sheep  industry  of  Canada. 


We  seldom  put  the  proper  valuation 
on  sheep  in  regard  to  soil  fertility. 

*  *     * 

Sheep  require  from  one  to  six  quarts 
of  water  daily,  according  to  feed  and 
weather. 

*  *     * 

Sheep  can  be  given  too  much  as  well 
as  too  little  salt. 

*  *     * 

In  placing  lambs  on  feed  never  start 
on  full  ration.  Allow  three  to  four 
weeks.  This  means  a  saving  in  feed, 
and  prevents  injury  to,  if  not  loss  of, 
some  animals. 

*  +     * 

It  is  not  prudent  to  use  corn  alone  for 
iambs  designed  for  the  flock,  since  corn 
produces  fat  rather  than  bone  and 
muscle. 

*  *     * 

Sheep  are  particular  about  the  feed 
they  eat  and  do  not  care  for  feed  which 
has  been  nosed  over  by  other  stock. 

*  *     * 

Insist  on  purchasing  Canadian  grown 
lamb  and  mutton. 

*  *     * 

Results  indicate  that  in  fattening 
growing  wethers,  close  confinement  in 
dry,  airy,  well-lighted  pens  is  better 
than  allowing  much  exercise. 

*  /  *     * 

The  common  saying  of  feeders — "A 
sheep  that  cannot  grind  its  own  feed 
is  not  worth  feeding." 

Canadian  field  peas — particularly 
rich  in  crude  protein  and  high  in  phos- 
phorus and  potash  content — are  emin- 
ently suitable  for  sheep  and  lamb  feed- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

When  oats  and  peas  are  not  available, 
wheat  bran  can  take  their  place. 

*  *     * 

Corn  will  force  the  largest  and  most 
economical  gains  with  lambs  before  or 
after  weaning. 

*  *     * 

Let  the  weeds  walk  to  market  in  the 
form  of  mutton  or  lamb. 

*  *     * 

The  condemned  sire — a  scrub. 

*  *     * 

In  feeding  sheep  the  shepherd  should 
move  quietly  at  all  times,  giving  the 
flock  notice  of  his  approach. 

*  *     * 

Corn  silage  and  roots  are  greatly  rel- 
ished and  feeding  trials  show  them  to 
be  about  equal  in  nutritive  value. 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.   Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oak  wood,  Ont. 

P.O.  and  Phone.  Railway  Connection*  Lindsay,  C.P.R.  G.T.R. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc  Jersey  Herd. 
Buy  his  offspring  mated  to  the  best.  Then 
your  herd  wHl  be  better  than  the  rest  and  your 
business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharfin  &  Sons,  R.S.  3,  Essex,  Ont. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 
also  a  few  choice  bulls. 
D. 


R.R.Nol. 


DUNCAN  &  SON 

-  Todmorden,  Ont. 


The  Hawthorne  Shorthorns,  Clydesdales  and  Leicesters, 
Bulls  and  Females.  Choice  Leicester  Shearling  and  Ram  Lambs. 

ALLAN   B.   MANN,  Pet.rboro,  R.R.  No.  4. 


U.    »! 


i-^,> 


Get  Rid  of  Worms 

Always  keep  one  compartment  of  your  self-feeder  supplied  with 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  Make  it  half  Tonic,  half  salt.  Animal  in- 
stinct will  do  the  rest.  Mr.  Hog  will  not  only  help  himself  tj 
this  great  worm  destroyer,  but — 

He'll  get  a  Tonic  that  will  keep  his  appetite  on  edge  and  his 
digestion  good.  He'll  get  a  laxative  that  will  keep  nis  bowels 
moving  regularly.  He'll  get  a  Diuretic  that  will  help  his  kidneys 
throw  off  the  poisonous  waste  material. 

Remember  that  worms  are  not  a  hog's  only  trouble — making  a 
six-months  market  hog  calls  for  a  stuffing  and  cramming  proc- 
ess with  corn,  or  its  equivalent.  You  are  laying  on  fat  faster 
than  nature  ever  intended.  Let  your  hog's  system  clog  and 
your  hog  is  in  trouble;  if  there  is  any  disease  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, your  hog  gets  it. 


Dr.Hess  Stock  Tonic 


F»uf  If  in  fl\e  Self-Feeder 

Here's  the  remedy— Always  keep  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  your 
hogs  in  the  self-feeder:  or  add  it  to  the  swill,  or  the  drinking  water- 
anyway,  just  so  they  get  it. 

Here  are  your  results — You  have  a  herd  with  good  appetite— you 
have  a  herd  free  from  worms  —  you  have  a  healthy  herd.  Their  sys- 
tems are  free  from  poison,  free  from  fever,  because  the  bowels  and 
kidneys  are  active.  They  throw  off  and  carry  off  the  waste  material. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  It 
makes  the  ailing  animals  healthy,  the  whole  herd  thrifty.  It  expels 
worms.  Now,  listen  to  this:  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonie  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd— 2  pounds  for 
each  averasre  hog  to  start  with.  Add  it  to 
your  self-feeder,  or  the  swill,  or  the  drink- 
ing water.  You'll  see  the  good  results,  or 
the  dealer  will  refund  your  money.  Always 
guaranteed. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  My  Price? 

25-lb.  Pail.  $3.00;  100-Ib.  Drum,  $10.00 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  Kills  Hog  Lice 
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Shorten  the  Molt 


H 


'ENS  can't  lay  when  moltinc,  they  are  too  busy 
making   feathers.     And   at  this   critical   time 
they    are    in    danger    of    contracting    disease 
because  of  weather  changes,  lack  of  plumage  and  weakened  condition. 
Hurry  your  hens  through  the  molt  and  get  them  back  on  th*  job. 

Pratts,  POULTRY  REGULATOR 

puts  new  vigor  into  weakened  molting  hens,  gives  them  strength  to  resist  disease, 
carries  them  quickly  and  safely  .through  the  molt,  and  starts  them  laying  with 
no  serious  loss  of  profits. 

Speeds  up  the  pullets,  too,  and  gives  you  more  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

"Pratte"  supplies  those  necessary  tonics,  appetizers,  digestives  and  laxatives 
which  are  lacking  in  the  usual  poultry  ration. 

For  nearly  60  years  the  favorite  of  successful  poultrymen  everywhere. 
Try  it  at  our  risk. 

MONEY   BACK.  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Mr.  W.  A.  MacKinnon,  727  Tenth  Ave.,  Calgary,  writes:  "I  have  been  using 
your  Poultry  Regulator  this  winter  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  and 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  increase  of  eggs  from  my  flock." 

Order  to-day  from  your  dealer.     Popular  priced 
packages,    also    money-saving     24-lb     pails     and 

100-lb.   bags. 

Write   tor   FREE   book  on  tike  oar* 


sSTVaf&L 


of  Poultry 

^^  ^PHATTS  AMIMALBECBUlTflB 

The  Guaranteed   Stock  Tonic 
PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

328DCarlaw  Ave.,  Toronto. 
PM-1 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

'    Guild's    Bred-to-lay    strains 
}    iriU  pay  your  mortgage.   Try 
them.         Barred       Plymouth 
Rocks,     White     Wyandottee. 
dingle  Comb  White  Leghorns 
and    Rose    Oamh    Rhode    Is- 
land   Reds.      3.0S9    one    year 
old   hens.     300  one  year  old 
male    birds    for    August   and 
September  delivery.        Write 
for      beautifully       illustrated 
catalogue,       containing        65 
,     photos,    tonic    and   feed   for- 
0«r  2*4-  fc.,c»-  Kind     muUB/    rfe  free. 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


WANTED 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  Chickens,  Turkey*,  Eggs,  Raspberries, 
Blueberries,  Vegetable*  and  Large  Frogs'  Legs. 

We  remit  money  the  day  goods  are  received  and  return 
crates  free  of  charge.  Reference  —  Provinciate  Bank. 
7  Place  d'Armei  Square.   Write  today  for  our  price  li»t , 

WALTER  DEERY  &  CO. 

42-43  Bonsecours  Market 
Montreal  Main  7582-7583 


CRATE  FATTENED  POULTRY 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry "Jof  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  Montreal 


"VESSOT"  Feed  Grinders 

A  big  stride  in  advance   in   Grinder 
Construction 

Our  iG>Sn<iera  have  stood  the  test  for  thirty- 
five  yeara.  During  that  time  they  have  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed  or  equalled. 


Built  in 
(W,  8",  r,  9%", 
Wii".  11"  B.  Farm 
Type,  and  U",  IB" 
and  15"  Mill  Type. 
Send  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


and  Manufacturers 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO., 


Joliette,  Que. 


Sold   exclusively  in   Canada   by 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    OO.    OF 

CANADA,    LIMITED. 

Branches:     Calgary,     Edmonton,     1/ethbridge,     North 

Battleforcl,     Regina,     Saskatoon     Yorkton,     Brandon, 

Wsnuipec,     London,     Hamilton,     Ottawa,     Montreal, 

Quebec,    St    John. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are 
acquiring  that  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  business 
people.     A  card  will  bring    full    particulars    to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


POULTRY 


Some  Good  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

By  JOS.  LaBROSSE 


HEREWITH  I  give  the  results  of  my 
first  experience  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  their  pullet  year. 

_  I  do  not  expect  this  report  to  revolu- 
tionize the  poultry  industry,  but  it  goes 
to  show  that  poultry  raising  even  on  a 
city  back  yard  pays,  providing  early 
pullets  and  a  good  laying  strain  are  ob- 
tained, and  I  do  not  see  why  in  these 
days  of  hard  times,  more  town  or  city 
people  do  not  keep  at  least  12  to  100 
hens,  enjoying  thereby  the  privilege  of 
having  fresh  eggs  all  the  year  round, 
not  counting  its  source  of  revenue  and 
the  great  recreation  it  gives  to  an  in- 
door worker.  On  the  1st  day  of  Dec. 
last,  I  housed  12  nice  pullets  hatched 
in  April,  which  I  intended  to  use  for 
my  breeders.  The  cockerel  mated  to 
these  was  one  month  their  junior,  large 
heavy  frame  with  strong  vitality  and 
son  of  heavy  layers.  These  breeders 
were  placed  in  a  house  6x8  with  a  win- 
dow half  glass  and  half  cotton  and  fac- 
ing the  south.  A  dropping  board  was 
placed  six  inches  below  the  roosts  with 
{  semi-darkened  nests  under,  allowing 
all  the  floor  space  available  for  the 
hens.  The  floor  was  kept  covered  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches  with  fresh  straw. 
My  method  of  feeding  is  as  follows: 

Scratch  feed  morning  and  evening, 
composed  of  25  p.c.  wheat,  25  p.c.  crack- 
ed corn,  25  p.c.  buckwheat  and  25  p.c. 
oats.  Noon:  Wet  mash  composed  of 
raw  potato  peels,  table  scraps  and  two 
handfuls  of  dry  mash  one  day.  The 
next  day,  dry  mash  only.  Grit  and 
oyster  shells  kept  in  hopper  at  all  times 
and  electric  light  was  used  each  evening 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning  in  the 
winter.  During  summer,  the  buck- 
wheat and  10  p.c.  corn  is  cut  out.  Dur- 
ing the  hatching  season,  mangels  were 
kept  before  the  hens  most  of  the  time 
and  the  results  have  been  very  good. 
Fertility  running  from  85  to  100  p.c. 
Hatches  from  75  to  100  per  cent. 

The  fowls  have  for  a  yard  in  summer, 
about  10  feet  square  under  a  shed  which 
is  dry  at  all  times.  The  pullets,  kept 
under  these  conditions  began  to  lay 
December  the  3rd  and  up  to  August  the 
3rd  (8  months),  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Cost  of  18  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  chicks 

hatched  in  April   $  5.70 

Cost  of  feed  up  to  laying  time, 
1st  Dec 21.40 


$27.10 
Less     5     cockerels     killed,     at 

$1.60    each     8.00 


Total  cost  of  flock,   12  hens  and 

one   cockerel    $19.10 

RECEIPTS 

Eggs  sold  or      Eggs  sold     Total  Total 
Month,     used'  for  table,  for  hatching,  value,  laid. 
Total.  Value.  Total.  Value. 

Dec 136     $  8.50      $8.50     136 

Jan 265        16.57      16.67     265 

Feb 187        11.70      11.70     187 

Mar 104         5.25     148     $13.00     18.25     257 

April    267       36.50     36.50     267 

May  270       30.00     30.00     265 

June     247       12.35      12.35     247 

July      243    ,12.50     *  12.50     243 


1,182 


685 


. .  $146.37  1,867 


Less  cost  of  feed  1st  Dec.  to 

1st   Aug $  30.40 

Net  income  on  eggs  in  eight 

months     $115.97 

Total  profit  on  investment  of  $19.10, 
not  counting  increased  value  of  flock, 
about  600  per  cent. 

Average     profit     per     hen      (8 
months)      $9-66 

Average  cost  of  feed  per  month,  $3.80 

Average  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  up  to 
3rd  Aug.,  157. 


With  a  weekly  average  of  4.5  eggs 
per  bird  at  the  present  time  and  no  sign 
of  moulting,  I  expect  to  reach  an  aver- 
age of  200  eggs  or  over  per  hen  for  12 
months  ending  the  3rd  December  next, 
and  with  a  good  and  healthy  cockerel 
which  I  have  in  view,  it  should  be  inter- 
esting to  breed  from  this  laying  flock 
next  spring. 

A  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  IN 
POULTRY 

A  review  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective egg  and  poultry  situation  points 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  the  economical 
production  is  going  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  in  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  world  on  the  export 
market. 

While  the  cost  of  unit  production  in 
the  poultry  business  is  affected  by  many 
conditions,  it  has  been  clearly  evident 
for  some  time  that  no  factor  has  a 
more  potent  bearing  on  cost  than  the 
productiveness  of  the  individual  bird. 
It  requires  a  certain  number  of  eggs 
to  pay  for  the  feed  fed  and  labor  ex- 
pended. The  number  required  varies 
according  to  the  cost.  Profitable  pro- 
duction can  only  be  obtained  by  having 
a  safe  margin  of  eggs  over  the  equiva- 
lent of  cost,  the  more  eggs  per  bird  the 
greater  the  remuneration. 

Increased  production,  both  in  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  flock,  has  been 
shown  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  breed- 
ing. The  record  of  performance  for 
poultry  is  a  policy  planned  to  give 
point,  direction  and  encouragement  to 
the  breeding  of  poultry  along  lines  of 
greatly  increased  individual  and  flock 
production. 

The  minimum  record  to  permit  a  bird 
to  qualify  in  the  record  of  performance 
has  been  set  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  in  fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  and 
for  qualification  in  the  advanced  record 
of  performance  a  minimum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  eggs  in  fifty-two 
consecutive  weeks.  The  weight  and 
quality  of  the  eggs  during  the  month 
of  April  shall  not  be  lower  than  that 
of  the  grade  "Specials"  in  the  Can- 
adian standards. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  for  all 
birds  qualifying  in  the  record  of  per- 
formance. The  birds  that  qualify  shall 
also  be  identified  by  a  sealed  band  and 
the  number  registered. 

POULTRY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Through  to  the  ninth  month,  the  lead- 
ing five  pens  in  the  International  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Victoria  are  all  White 
Leghorns.  The  leading  pen,  owned  by 
M.  H.  Rutledge,  of  the  Sardis,  has  pro- 
duced 891  eggs.  The  second  pen,  owned 
by  T.  W.  Palmer,  of  Victoria,  laid  884 
eggs.  E.  J.  White,  of  Kerrisdale,  own- 
ed the  third  pen,  860  eggs,  and  J.  A. 
Hanson,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  the  fourth, 
record  828. 

The  entire  Pacific  Coast  is  natural 
White  Leghorn  territory.  Few  people 
question  that.  And  the  breed  is  gen- 
erally "right  there"  in  coast  egg-laying 
contests.  It  is  entered  in  such  numbers 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  the 
breed  not  getting  a  "fair  show." 

The  Vancouver  strike,  while  it  lasted, 
caused  various  agricultural  industries 
considerable  uneasiness.  At  one  time, 
in  particular,  berry  growers  were  wor- 
ried over  possible  developments.  Hap- 
pily, the  strike  caused  to  farmers,  all  in 
all,  the  minimum  loss  and  discomfort 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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DAIRYING 


Feeding-  the  Dairy  Herd  in  Autumn 


Continued  from  page   7 


moisture  derived  from  the  other  suc- 
culent food;  a  little  water  may  also  be 
idded  should  the  mixture  look  too  dry. 

Variety  Means  Something 

Variety  of  food  is  especially  needed 
for  palatability  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  not  so  much  in  summer  as  the 
cow  can  derive  the  necessary  variety 
from  the  pasture;  but  after  the  cattle 
Bre  housed  this  variety  is  of  prim-;  im- 
portance to  keep  the  milk  flow.  Careful 
consideration  must  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  variety  does  not  mean  hay  this 
week,  ensilage  next  week,  and  straw 
;he  week  after;  variety  means  different 
ombinations  of  food  fed  at  different 
limes  of  the  day — for  instance,  ensilage 
md  meal  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
lay  after  this  has  been  eaten  say, 
twenty  minutes;  at  noon  ensilage  or 
•oots,  and  a  grain  mixture;  in  the  even- 
ng  hay  or  straw  or  a  combination  of 
>oth.  Milking  is  advocated  before  feed- 
ng  if  possible,  or  a  considerable  time 
ifter  the  entire  meal  has  been  cleared 
lp,  and  the  cows  have  again  become 
lettled. 

Some  people  advocate  milking  while 
he  cows  are  feeding,  as  they  say  they 
re  more  contented;  but  the  writer,  from 
tractical  experience,  has  found  the  first 
nentioned  practice  so  far  excels  the 
atter,  through  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
ninimum  loss  of  patience  and  frequent- 
y  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spilled 
nilk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only 
he  most  profitable  results  can  be  ob- 
ained  when  the  variety  combination  is 
ed  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
The  evening  ration  will  certainly  not 
)e  suitable  for  the  morning;  the  morn- 
ng  ration  must  be  fed  in  the  morning 
nly,  and  not  at  noon  or  night;  the  same 
>ractice  applies  to  all  the  other  meals. 
Jost  dairymen  feed  the  most  palatable 
eed  in  the  morning  and  the  coarser 
eeds  in  the  evening.  Salt  is  necessary 
o  the  body-building,  and  milk  produc- 
ng  organs  of  the  cow,  and  to  the  milk 
tself ;  anywhere  from  two  to  five  ounces 
f  salt  per  day  will  be  consumed  by  each 
nimal.  Some  people  mix  the  salt  with 
he  cow  feed,  while  others  just  throw  it 
nto  the  mangers,  and  still  others  dis- 
solve it  in  the  drinking  water.  The 
vriter  considers  any  of  the  methods 
juite  satisfactory,  as  the  manner  of 
eeding  generally  depends  upon  which 
nanner  is  the  least  bother. 

The  time  of  feeding  does  not  matter 
so  much  as  the  regularity  of  always 
eeding  at  the  same  time,  after  this  time 
las  been  set.  Even  temporary  variation 
■  ill  reduce  the  milk  flow:  and  this  ab- 
sence of  variation  seems  almost  impos- 
sible in  the  late  -autumn  when  the 
hreshing  and  silo-filling  are  in  vogue. 

The  writer  has  correct  information 
rom  dairy  stables  that  some  of  the 
•ows  drink  as  much  as  250  to  275  lbs. 
f  water  per  day,  while  other  grade 
attle  and  culls  do  not  drink  more  than 
0  to  100  lbs.  per  day,  and  the  milk 
ecords  compared  favorably  with  the  . 
imount  of  water  taken.  There  are  three 
veil-known  plans  of  watering — viz.  (a) 
vater  trough,  (b)  water  manger,  (c) 
rater  bowl;  the  trough  system  is  no 
loubt  the  cheapest  method,  and  in  most 
ases  gives  the  cheapest  results:  the 
ocal  conditions,  cost  of  help,  etc.,  de- 
ides  whether  the  cheapness  on  one  side 
)alances  the  cheapness  on-  the  other. 
But,  in  some  cases,  the  trough  is  found 
«  be  most  suitable,  especially  in  small 
iairy  stables.  If  this  method  is  used, 
he  trough  should  be  located  in  the  barn, 
is  a  shivering  cow  on  a  cold  day  in  the 
>pen  cannot  do  justice  to  the  watering- 
-rough.  In  other  stables  the  bottom  of 
-he  manger  is  in  the  form  of  a  longitu- 
iinal  trough,  which  is  periodically  filled 
>vith  water,  and  when  the  cows  are 
mished   drinking   the   excess   water    is 


run  off.  This  method  reduces  work  but 
cannot  render  the  sanitary  results,  ease 
of  drinking,  and  continual  supply  that 
the  water  bowl  can.  There  are  two 
systems  and  types  of  water  bowls:  (1) 
the  gravity  system  or  under-feed,  (2) 
the  pressure  system  or  over-head  feed. 
The  former  has  gained  a  most  desirable 
reputation,  while  the  latter  has  many 
distinct  advantages  over  the  under-feed 
in  principle,  it  has  failed  to  give  equal 
satisfaction  when  in  practical  use.  With 
these  systems  thefre  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility, in  cold  weather,  of  the  valves' 
becoming  stiff  and  sluggish  in  action, 
with  the  result  in  the  stable  being  fre- 
quently flooded,  unless  you  close  off 
the  water  from  the  supply  tank  during 
the  night  or  extended  absence  from  the 
building.  Dirt  sometimes  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  valves  as  frost.  Should 
your  stable  be  absolutely  frost  proof, 
then  the  bowls  will  reduce  the  work  of 
watering  to  a  minimum,  and  they  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  couple  of 
winters.  Besides,  the  cows  have  access 
to  water  at  all  times  which  materially 
increases  the  milk  flow. 

Winter  Stabling 

Before  housing  the  cows  permanently, 
the  walls  should  be  swept  down  to  re- 
move all  cob-webs,  etc.,  and  then  washed 
with  a  good  disinfectant,  which  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Dissolve  1%  pounds 
>  of  lye  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
when  cool  mix  it  slowly  into  about  2V2 
quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  when  this 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  add  2  gallons  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  About  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  should  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  water  needed. 
Those  who  think  it  is  too  much  bother 
to  mix  the  preparation  may  use  any 
commercial  disinfectant. 

The  cattle  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible  for  the  best  results;  the  doors 
and  windows  may  be  closed  as  the  au- 
tumn advances,  as  serious  results  fre- 
quently develop  when  the  cows  are  al- 
lowed to  become  cold,  and  without  doubt 
it  reduces  the  milk  flow. 


SUGGESTED  FARM  NAMES 

By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Dickie 

T  NOTICED  your  article  on  "Naming 
■*■  the  Farm"  in  the  August  1  number 
and  it  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  submit  a  list  of  suggestive  names, 
which  may  possibly  appeal  to  some 
farm  owner  as  an  appropriate  name  for 
his  farm: 

Lakeview,  Spring  Brook,  Linwood, 
Erindale,  Grandview,  Mount  Forest, 
Leaside,  Mapledale,  Enterprise,  Bay- 
side,  Garden  Hill,  Lakeside,  Excelsior, 
Orchard  Knoll,  Hedgerow,  Richview, 
Elmwood,  Prospectview,  Sunnyside, 
Meadow  Brook,  Oaknole,  Forest  Grove, 
Maplehurst,  Meadowvale,  Grasmere, 
Winniewyld,  Brookside,  Highgate, 
Rowanoke,  Maple  Grove,  Walnut  Hill, 
Highland  Hall,  Lindenwood,  Fairmount, 
Forest  Park,  Cedardale,  Brookdale, 
Rosevale,  Rowanwood,  Mapleview, 
Riverside,  Giencoe,  Cherry  Vale,  Cedar 
Hill,  Oakwocd,  Hillsdale,  Thorndale, 
Oakdale,  Ridgeway,  Blackheath,  Pro- 
gress Ranch,  Ever-ready,  Roslyn,  Len- 
acre,  Good  Cheer,  I-Will,  Grey  Stone 
Place,  Wayside  Truck,  Eden  Glen. 

The  following  are  suggestive  names 
for  homes: 

Thistle-haw,  Willows,  Moorland  Cot- 
tage, No  Fret  Hill,,  Do-Drop-Inn,  Hap- 
py Hearth  Home,  Harmony  Hall,  Ivy 
Hall,  Inglewood,  Villa  Nova,  TJiorn- 
hurst,  Terrace  Hill,  Wyldwood,  Pine 
Manor,  Glen  Eden,  Mount  Pleasant, 
House-in-the-Pines,  Swathmore,  Castle 
Heights,  Inglenook,  The  Maples,  Seven 
Oaks,  Kinaird,   Kirkside   Hall. 


Day  in  and  day  out,  the  hard  work  of 
cleaning  the  stable  has  to  be  done. 
Stable  cleaning  with  a  wheelbarrow  is 
a  monotonous,  hard,  disagreeable  chore. 
It  is  hard  to  wheel  a  heavy  wheelbarrow 
load  through  a  muddy  yard  and  up  a 
slippery  plank.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
this  hard,  disagreeable  chore  has  to  be 
done  every  day. 


A  wheelbarrow  does  not  hold 
much  at  a  load,  which  means 
many  trips  before  the  work  is 
done.  The  BT  Carrier  holds 
three  times  as  much  as  a  wheel- 
barrow. It  will  tackle  800  lbs.  in 
one  load. 


f  you  want  to  dump  the  manure 
sixty  feet  away  from  the  barn  you 
can  do  it  easily.  No  more  manure 
piles  at  the  stable  door.  The  BT 
Manure  Carrier  is  loaded,  run  out 
and  dumped  in  a  jiffy.  A  boy  can 
do  the  work. 


Help  is  scarce  and  you  have  much  to  do. 
Another  hour  to  yourself  and  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  hardest  chore  on 
the  farm  would  be  much  appreciated, 
would  it  not  ?  Let  us  send  you  our  free 
book  on  Manure  Carriers  so  that  you 
can  judge  for  yourself. 


It  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  get 
the  manure  far  enough  away  from  the 
stable.  The  conditions  in  the  yard 
make  it  impossible.  Manure  piles  right 
up  close  to  the  stable  give  off  ammonia 
fumes  that  spoil  paint  and  woodwork, 
rot  harness  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
breed  flies. 


The  hard  work  of  cleaning  the  stable  is 
cut  in  two  with  a  manure  carrier.  It 
runs  on  overhead  track  so  it  does  not 
matter  about  the  state  of  the  yard.  No 
planks  to  lay;  no  snow  to  shovel;  no 
more  pushing  to  the  top  of  the  pile  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 


With  a  BT  Carrier  there  is  no 
muss  in  the  passage  ways.  The 
big'  steel  bottom  bucket  holds 
every  bit  of  the  manure  including 
the  valuable  liquid.  With  a  wheel- 
barrow, the  manure  slops  over  and 
the  passages  beccme  filthy. 


■r 

■ 
■ 


FREE  COUPON 


BEATTY  BROS.  LIMITED 

M386    HILL  STREET 
FERGUS.ONT. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
catalogue  on  Manure  Carriers.  I  have  answered 
your  questions  below. 

Arc  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  a  Manure  Carrier 

If  so,  when  .  _ 

How  many  cows  have  you  ?. . . 

Your  r 


I 
I 
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lOO  Yards  of  Ditch 
in  Three  Hours 

— a  better,  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory  ditch 
than  one  dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  made  in 
less  time  and  with  less  labor  and  less  money. 
C.  X.  L.  Stumping  Powder 

dug  this  ditch — it  is  digging  ditches  for  hundreds 

of  farmers,  who  have  found  the  value  of  C.X.  L.  on  the  farm. 
Whether  you  want  to  drain  or  irrigate — whether  your  field 
is  upland  or  swamp — the  C.X.L.  way  is  the  most  practical. 
Use  C.  X.  L.  for  stumping  clearing  your  waste  land  and 
planting  your  fruit  trees — it  does  the  work  easier, 
more  economically  and  it  helps  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops. 

Our  book  'Tanning  with  Dynamite"  tells  you  how  you 
can  use  C.X.  L.  profitably  on  your  farm.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  today. 

Canadian  Explosives  Limited 

814  Transportation  Building 

Montreal  .  . 


No  Gears  to  Strip 

IN  the  Heider  friction  drive  the  power  is  taken  directly  from  the 
motor  flywheel  by  two  big  metal  discs — forward  and  reverse.  ^  No 
transmission  gears — no  gear  stripping.  Resistless  pull  without  jerk- 
ing or  vibration.  Seven  speeds  forward  and  reverse  with  one  motor 
speed,  and  one  lever  for  traction  or  belt  work. 

Eleven  Years  Actual 
Field  Work 


For  11  years  Heider  tractors  have 
done  every  kind  of  traction  and 
belt  work  on  America's  leading:  farms. 
Success  built  on  eleven  years'  perform- 
ance. You  do  not  have  to  take  a  "dem- 
onstration" o£  one  or  two  days  as  your 
guaranty. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  letters  that  have 
come  in  this  spring: 

"Have  had  my  Heider  3  years  and  have 
the  same  fibre  on  my  engine  that  came  on 
it."— Boone  Lipscomb,  Grapevlne.Texas. 
"Have  had  my  Heider  3  years.  The 
Friction  Drive  is  the  best  thing  out,  it  is 
so  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  The 
Heider  is  the  best  ever." 

H.  H.  Grambach,  Poy  Slppl,  Wis. 
"We  have  had  a  Heider  12-20  for  two  sea- 
sons; the  Friction  Drive  for  ease  of  han- 
dling and  ease  on  engine  and  gears  can't 
be  beat." 

.  J.  J.  Murray,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

Model  C,  with  No. 
19  2-3  Bottom 
CTX  Power 
Lift  Plow 

Quick  Detachable 
Shares 


IS  to,  20%  Less  Parts 

Clutch  transmission  and  bevel 
gears  all  done  (away  with.  More 
power  goes  into  pull — steady,  flex- 
ible power  as  much  or  little  as 
you  need. 

Saves  repair  expense — so  easy  to 
run  that  boys  and  girls  operate 
Heiders. 

Two  sizes,  12-20  and  9-16.  Write  for  Cat- 
alog of  Heider  Tractor  and  Rock  Island 
Tractor  Tools;  the  famous  Rock  Island 
Tractor  Plows,  2,  3  or  4  C  T  X  bottoms, 
and  the  Rock  Island  No.  38  one-man 
Tractor  Disc. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Company 
Waterloo,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Saskatoon, 

Regina,  Calgary  , 

Manufactured  by 
ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  COMPANY 
Rock  Island,  111. 


Two  Sizes 


Model  C,  12-20 
Model  D,    9-16 


Building  and  Construction 


A  Farm  House  for  $1,000 

By  R.  S.  WHITING 


A   thousand    dollar   house   that   is   attractive   and   planned   rigai. 


"Y^OU  can  build  this  house  for 
1  $1,000"  and  "This  house  will  cost 
$1,000,"  are  familiar  expressions,  but 
until  we  have  been  through  the  actual 
operation  of  building  a  house,  we  can- 
not fuily  appreciate  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  them  both. 

It  can  be  done,  but  how  can  the  best 
results  be  accomplished?  Shall  we  con- 
struct a  cheap,  flimsy  affair  which  may 
have  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  near  future,  or 
shall  we  apply  some  gray  matter,  good 
materials  and  hard  work,  and  produce 
a  real  house?  A  house  which  may  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  without  de- 
tracting from  its  beauty,  is  always  an 
asset. 

The  architect  referring  to  some  re- 
cent residential  work  and  analyzing  ac- 
tual costs  is  able,  by  comparison,  to  de- 
termine approximately  the  cost  per 
square  or  cubic  foot.  By  this  means 
he  is  able  to  say  about  how  many  square 
feet  in  floor  area  can  be  allotted  for  a 
house  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  Assuming 
that  a  one-story  house,  with  a  cellar 
under  a  portion  only,  costs  $2,000,  and 
by  computation  is  found  to  contain  1,400 
square  feet — a  house  to  cost  $1,000, 
must  contain,  therefore,  approximately 
700  square  feet  when  built  in  the  same 
locality  and  under  similar  conditions, 
with  like  materials. 

The  retail  lumber  merchant  tells  us 
that  joists  in  12  foot  lengths  are  more 
economical  than  those  in  10  foot 
lengths;  therefore,  we  determine  on 
twice  this  length  for  the  total  width  of 
oui  house,  or  24  feet.  Dividing  700 
square  feet  by  the  determined  width  we 
have  approximately  30  feet  for  the 
length.  Starting  with  a  floor  area, 
therefore,  of  24  ft.  x  30  ft.,  the  plan 
must  be  arranged  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  things  and  more,  if  possible. 

There    should    be    at   least    two   bed- 


Plan    of    farnuiouoe    lor    $i,uOU. 


rooms,  one  double  and  one  single;  a 
kitchen;  bath;  and  a  living-room,  din- 
ing-room, and  poreh — or  some  econom- 
ical combination  of  the  latter  three. 

By  dividing  the  plan  lengthwise  in 
two  bays,  each  12  feet  in  width  for 
economy  of  floor  framing,  one  dimen- 
sion of  our  rooms  is  determined.  The 
kitchen,  at  the  rear  and  north  side,  oc- 
cupies a  space  11  ft.  4  in.  x  13  ft.  2  in., 
then  the  bath  adjoining.  The  9  ft.  6  in. 
remaining,  of  the  30  feet  length,  gives 
us  a  small  bedroom,  9  ft.  6  in.  x  8  ft. 
2  in.,  and  a  large  bedroom,  9  ft.  6  in.  x 
11  ft.  4  in.,  allowing  space  for  closets 
and  entry. 

The  remaining  space,  11  ft.  4  in.  x  19 
ft.  2  in.,  is  to  be  divided  into  a  living- 
room  and  dining-room,  or  a  combination 
of  both.  A  more  homey  and  commo- 
dious effect  may  be  obtained  by  making 
one  large  room  out  of  the  living-room 
and  dining-room.  Since  every  farmer 
seems  to  feel  the  need  of  a  back  en- 
trance, a  porch  is  shown  attached  to  the 
kitchen,  combined  with  a  built-in  ice 
box.  Plenty  of  glass  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  living-room  gives  a  sun 
parlor  effect,  which  makes  this  part  of 
the  house  cheerful  and  attractive. 

An  entry  from  bath-room  to  kitchen 
enables  the  farmer  to  reach  the  bath 
without  tracking  dirt  through  the  other 
portion  of  the  house.  The  bath  is  also 
convenient  to  the  bedrooms. 

To  keep  the  cost  of  the  house  within 
the  stipulated  sum,  the  fireplace  shown 
in  dotted  fines  in  the  living-room  may 
be  temporarily  omitted,  but  easily  con- 
structed in  the  future.  Exterior  blinds 
may  be  omitted  for  the  same  reason. 

The  cellar  may  be  excavated  under 
part  of  the  house  only,  for  an  area  of 
about  20  ft.  x  24  ft.,  for  heater,  storage 
of  wood,  coal  and  vegetables,  but  may 
be  excavated  the  entire  area  at  a  very 
slight  additional  cost.  When  a  second 
story  is  added,  a  stairway  both  up  and 
down  might  replace  the  present  entry 
and  bathroom,  and  the  plumbing  fix- 
tures moved  to  a  new  location  over  the 
kitchen.  The  cellar  can  be  entered  tem- 
porarily through  a  bulkhead  conven- 
iently located  outside. 

Economical  details  of  construction 
are  important  in  keeping  down  cost. 
The  detail  drawings  shown  here  indi- 
cate a  simple  method  of  frame  construc- 
tion, the  stock  for  which  the  lumber 
dealer  can  furnish  at  a  considerable 
saving  over  other  methods.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  lumber  sizes  re- 
quired: . 

2x6  sill. 

2x8  floor  joists,  12  ft.  lengths. 

2x6  ceiling  joists,  12  ft.  lengthi. 

2  x  4's  doubled  for  the  plates. 

2  x  4's,  8  ft.  0  in.  length  for  walls. 
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The  2x4  uprights  in  the  wall  fram- 
ing are  in  8  fcot  lengths,  but  the  plates 
can  be  built  up  of  shorter  lengths  by- 
breaking  points  and  spiking  securely. 
This  type  of  framing  prevents  rapid 
spread  of  fire  in  the  walls  and  also  pre- 
vents vermin  from  working  up  through 
the  walls  from  the  cellar. 

Economy  can  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  finished  floors  by  using  shorter 
lengths,  since  such  floors  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  considerable  reduction  over 
long  lengths.  The  labor  in  laying, 
shorter  lengths  has  been  found  to  be  no 
more  and  in  many  cases  less.  Often- 
times enough  pieces  can  be  selected 
from  several  bundles  of  flooring  having 
a  particular  grain  or  color  and  used  as 
a  border  around  a  room,  laying  the  re- 
mainder in  the  centre  space,  which  is 
usually  covered  by  a  rug. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
the  selection  of  windows,  as  certain 
standard  sizes  can  be  procured  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  others.  The  size 
of  windows  to  a  great  extent  governs 
the  cost  of  frames  and  interior  finish. 
Two  light  windows,  using  24  in.,  26  in., 
and  28  in.  glass,  are  most  practical  and 
more  economical.  Small  window  lights 
make  a  most  attractive  exterior,  but  in- 
crease the  cost  somewhat. 

Interior  doors  with  four  panels,  or 
five  cross-panel  doors,  make  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  and  can  be  purchased 
at  less  cost  than  others.  Plain  trim, 
with  back  band,  made  up  of  light  stock, 
such  as  is  indicated  on  the  detail  draw- 
ing, is  easy  to  apply  and  reasonable  in 
cost. 

The  exterior  design  is  given  good 
scale  by  the  use  of  wide  siding  and  the 
use  of  well-proportioned  windows, 
which  should  be  selected  from  stock 
sizes  carried  by  the  dealer.  Shingles 
make  a  most  attractive  exterior  design 
also,  and  when  stained  some  carefully 
selected  color,  harmonize  with  rural 
surroundings.  Always  paint  exterior 
as  well  as  interior  woodwork;  its  ap- 
pearance is  improved  and  life  extended. 
A  brush  coat  of  creosote  given  the  sills 
and  such  other  woodwork  as  may  come 
in  contact  with  the  foundation  wall3  or 
earth  will  prevent  possible  decay.  Lap 
siding  is  ordinarily  placed  smooth  side 
out,  but  if  placed  rough  side  out  and 
given  a  brush  coat  of  creosote  it  is 
made  most  attractive  and  is  more  last- 
ing and  less  costly. 

A  house  such  as  this  can*  be  built  for 
about  $1,000,  in  most  localities,  but 
should  the  cost  appear  to  be  running 
over  this  amount,  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant items  may  be  temporarily 
omitted  until  such  time  as  their  instal- 
lation is  warranted  and  they  become 
necessary. 


IS   THE   FARMER   A   PROFITEER? 

Continued  from  page  5 

would  be  immediately  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  to  charge  what  he  con- 
siders a  fair  profit.  He  will  be  done 
with  his  most  provoking  rival.  And  the 
canner  will  have  got  rid  of  the  bother- 
some housewife  who  insists  on  canning 
her  own  fruit. 

There  is  a  great  cry  against  the  high 
cost  of  living.  There  is  one  thing  sure, 
and  that  is  a  community  will  not  lessen 
the  cost  of  living  by  abolishing  public 
markets.  Such  a  community  will  only 
place  the  monopoly  of  foods  and  prices 
in  the  hands  of  the  canners  and  cold 
storage  plants.  And  the  worst  menace 
of  all  is  that  the  farmer,  himself,  is 
gradually  being  brought  under  the  dir- 
ect sway  of  the  men  who  have  pooled 
untold  riches  so  thut  such  things  as  the 
necessities  of  life  might  be  irrevocably 
in  their  hands. 

Foresight  is  better  than  hindsight. 
Cannot  the  thinking  public  see  beyond 
to-day?  It  is  all  a  big  game — a  cun- 
ning game.  The  farmer  is  made  the 
goat  at  the  present  time.  The  people 
whine  and  pay  the  price  Gone  are  the 
days  when  a  local  butcher  can  go  into  a 
countrv  place  and  buy  his  beef  cattle. 
He  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  the  pack- 
ers to  ihe  farmer.  Where  he  would 
buy  but  one  beast,  the  packer  buys  the 
herd,  paying  the  <ame  price. 

If  the  market  in  any  community  is  to 
be  a  benefit  to  the  buying  public,  let 
there  be  legislation  to  keep  the  whole- 
sale buyer  strictly  out  of  it.  That  is 
tho  first  step 

The  farmer  is  not  to  blame. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH    OR     CREDIT 
T«ra»:     $1- $2  $3 Weekly 

We     trust    »ny     honeot     p«r*on 

Wrfe*  for  eata&ofuc   to  da  - 

■>*«*»    *•«.    ££££. 

D«*   B 
It  Toronto  Arcad..  TORONTO 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at   highest 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 


13*  W.  25th  Street 


NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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HIGH-GRADE 

FARM 

POWER 

MACHINERY 

AVERY~TR ACTORS  ~  have  "  been"  tried  "  out 
and  proven  a  success  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  farmers  in  3his  and  other  countries.  At 
the  front  in  every  important  contest. 
LISTER  ENGINES.  2,  3,  6,  7  and  9  h.p.— 
Standard  Hopper  Cooled,  throttle  governed, 
automatically  lubricated  and  equipped  with 
high  tension  magneto.  Easy  to  operate. 
Economical. 

LISTER  MILKERS.  With  the  installation 
of  ft  Lister  Milker  you  begin  big  savings  of 
money,  time  and  labor.  The  Oows  Like  It. 
It  fallows  nature  in  action — milks  like  the 
cailf. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT 
TORONTO,  LONDON  OR  OTTAWA  FAIRS 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.  (Canada)  Limited 

58-60  Stewart  Street,  Toronto 


LISTER  ESILAGE  CUTTERS.  The"  Lister 
Ensilage  Outters  are  noted  for  their  easy 
operation,   capacity,  durability  and  safety. 

MELOTTE     CREAM     SEPARATORS.       The 

original  Melotte.'  The  separator  that  has 
no   equal. 

LISTER  GRINDERS.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  work  (whilst  grinding  as  fine)  than 
any  other  grinder  made  or  offered  for  sale 
in  Canada,  the  same  power  being  used  and 
all   other   conditions  bein«  equal. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  VS.  HORSES  FOR 
CITY  STREETS 

Continued  from  page  16 

that  with  the  high  cost  of  feed,  shoeing, 
wages,  etc.,  and  considering  the  initial 
investment  they  had  been  able  to  show 
a  saving  in  the  use  of  horses  as  against 
motor  trucks.  This  firm  contends  that 
the  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  of  a 
good  truck  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
incompetent  driver,  is  too  great  to  make 
it  the  most  profitable  source  of  power. 
Knowing  the  man  in  charge  of  shipping 
in  each  case,  as  the  driver  does,  it  is  na- 
tural to  expect  that  such  conclusions 
w«re  reached.  One  man  has  no  use  for 
horses  while  the  other  is  a  lover  of  good 
horses.  The  one  argues  that  there  is 
considerable  advertising  value  in  a 
showy  team  of  horses  passing  along  the 
street.  His  firm  has  been  a  big  buyer 
of  good  draft  horses  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be. 

The  writer  found  some  firms  who 
favored  motor  power,  but  their  present 
equipment  was  entirely  for  horse  trans- 
port, and  they  hesitated  to  re-equip  the 
whole  system  with  motors.  The  high 
cost  of  feed  and  shoeing  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  teamsters  has 
driven  many  firms  in  our  cities  into  the 
use  of  motor  trucks.  Many  firms  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  secure  men  to  drive  trucks 
than  horses,  even  at  the  same  wages. 
The  reason,  apparently,  is  that  the 
truck  driver  does  not  have  to  be  at 
work  early  and  late,  feeding,  grooming 
and  caring  for  horses.  He  can  come  to 
work  at  the  time  required  to  be  on  the 
street,  and  when  six  o'clock  comes  he  is 
tlrrough  for  the  day. 

Lighter  Hauling 

In  handling  the  deliveries  from  gen- 
eral stores,  butcher  shops,  bakeries, 
laundries  and  the  dozen  and  one  busi- 
ness places  of  medium  size  the  horse 
still  occupies  a  prominent  place,  but  the 
truck  is  making  its  inroads.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  horse  will  never 
be  entirely  displaced  in  this  line  of  work, 


as  firms  find  him  indispensable  for  the 
delivery  of  loads  with  innumerable 
small  parcels.  The  truck  is  used  to  sup- 
plement horse  deliveries  by  taking  the 
longer  trips  and  special  rush  orders. 
Both  horse  and  truck  seem  essential. 
One  reliable  grocery  store  that  has  kept 
strict  account  of  one  light  motor  truck 
against  one  horse  delivery  rig  com- 
plied the  following  table  of  costs 
for  one  month.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  truck  would  ac- 
complish much  more  work  in  the 
month's  time.  Both  drivers  received  the 
same  pay. 

Horse 
Board  of  horse  per  month  . .    .  .  $  28.00 

Shoeing 2.50 

Repairs  to  wagon  and  harness  .       1.50 

total $32.00 

Motors 

Gasoline  for  motor $  35.00 

Storage 10.00 

Tires  and  repairs  for  motor  . .   .     25.00 

Total $70.00 

In  order  that  these  figures  might  be 
comparable  with  those  for  heavy  freight- 
ing given  previously,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  put  two  horses  against  one 
truck.  This  would  double  the  cost  of 
horse  delivery  and  add  the  wages  of  an 
additional  driver.  On  this  basis  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  motor  truck 
would  have  the  advantage  in  cost. 

While  granting  that  the  motor  truck 
is  rapidly  widening  its  field  of  useful- 
ness, it  will  not  completely  displace  the 
horse  on  our  city  streets.  The  tendency 
in  many  establishments  is  toward  the 
use  of  better  horses.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  the  market  for  high-class 
draft  geldings  for  our  city  streets  was 
never  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  A  good  price  always  awaits  a 
well-matched  pair  of  flashy,  sound, 
good-moving  draft  horses,  and  this  situ- 
ation will  prevail.  The  highclass  horse 
ne^d  have  no  fear  of  competition  from 
the  motor  truck.  We  have  altogether 
too  few  of  them. 
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TRUCK  FARMING 


Truck  Farming  With  a  Motor  Truck 

By  F.  H.  HOUSSER 


A  MOTOR  truck  on  the  farm  is  like 
a  telephone  in  a  big  city — you  can 
get  along  without  it  until  you  have 
one  and  then  it  becomes  indispensable. 
What  is  the  best  truck  on  the  mar- 
ket? There  ain't  no  such  animal!  You 
might  as  well  ask  which  is  the  best 
breed  of  horses.  There  are  as  many 
breeds  of  horses  as  there  are  of  trucks 
and  the  only  answer  one  can  make  to 
such  a  question  is  another  question — 
What  do  you  want  your  horse  or  your 
truck  for? 

To  the  gardener  who  seHs  his  vege- 
tables at  a  stand  in  the  city  market 
or  by  a  house-to-house  canvass  a  five- 
ton  truck  becomes  a  white  elephant. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  de- 
livers large  quantities  of  produce  to 
wholesale  houses  would  find  a  one-ton 
outfit  on  the  small  side.  The  'applica- 
tion ofvordinary  common-sense  rather 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  live  motor 
truck  salesman  will  settle  the  question 
of  size  without  much  difficulty.  The 
main  considerations  are  economy  of  up- 
keep, the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put, 
a  good  engine  and  rear  axle,  the  cost 
to  the  buyer,  and  the  value  received. 

The  average  truck  farmer  ships  by 
the  carload  to  distant  points.  The  chief 
purpose  he  has  in  view  in  buying  a 
motor  truck  is  the  transportation  of 
his  crop  from  the  field  to  the  railway 
station,  which  may  be  anywhere  from 
one  to  ten  miles  away.  For  the  man 
with  the  ten-mile  trip,  a  three-ton  truck 
will  provide  excellent  satisfaction.  A 
lighter  one  will  make  too  many  trips 
and  the  gasoline  bills  in  time  will, 
with  the  extra  wear  and  tear,  make  up 
for  the  extra  initial  investment.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  growers  should 
consider  anything  less  than  two-ton 
capacity. 

I  have  said  that,  to  the  man  who 
once  owns  a  truck,  it  becomes  indis- 
pensable. He  would  no  more  think  of 
continuing  in  business  without  one  than 
a  city  office  would  consider  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  telephone. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  who  carries  on 
large  live  stock  and  trucking  operations 
in  connection  with  his  -general  farm 
work,  has  made  a  near  fortune  in  pigs 
which  he  brought  about  by  an  invest- 


ment in  a  motor  truck.  The  game  is 
an  old  one  now  but  when  he  conceived 
the  idea  there  were  very  few  who  had 
tried  it  out.  He  arranged  with  several 
hotels  in  the  city  to  dispose  of  their 
stale  bread  and  vegetable  waste.  Twice 
and  sometimes  three  times  a  week  he 
drove  to  town  and  brought  back  this 
refuse  to  the  farm.  Mixed  with  milk, 
he  fed  it  to  the  hogs  and  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  any  thrive  so  fast.  The  cost 
of  raising  these  animals  was  prac- 
tically nothing  and  with  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  the  last  three  years  he 
has  become  rich.  He  told  me  one  day 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  estimate,  his 
motor  truck  more  than  paid  for  itself 
the  first  year  he  had  it,  even  allowing 
for  the  man's  time  going  to  the  city 
twice  a  week,  which  was  twenty-five 
miles  distant. 

A  favorite  trick  in  California,  where 
the  gardeners  are  as  thick  on  the  high- 
ways as  the  stores  on  the  city  streets, 
is  to  attach  a  trailer  behind  a  truck. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  man  can  pull 
more  than  he  can  carry,  and  on  this 
principle  a  double  load  can  be  moved 
at  very  nearly  the  cost  of  one.  This 
practice  is  not  so  common  on  our  rough 
Canadian  roads  as  it  is  in  the  States. 
Most  men  are  afraid  of  stripping  their 
gears.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  if 
the  trailer  is'  fastened  to  the  rear  of 
the  truck  body  like  one  piece.  It  is 
the  play  that  is  hard  on  the  gears. 
Let  everything  move  together  and  there 
is  no  danger.  Fancy  unloading  a  car 
of  manure  by  this  method  when  team- 
sters   are    $6.00   a    day! 

Another  neighbor  of  ours  who  owns 
a  motor  truck  wished  to  get  his  crop 
on  the  cars  on  fast  time  and  employed, 
a  teamster  to  help  him  out.  His  farm 
was  situated  ten  miles  from  the  ship- 
ping point  and,  by  actual  count,  the 
truck  accomplished  the  trip  three  times 
with  a  two-ton  load  while  the  teamster 
made  one.  Had  he  used  a  trailer  he 
would  have  been  handling  four  tons  to 
a  trip,  so  that  he  would  have  taken 
twelve  tons  away  while  the  teamster 
drew  two  or  two  and  a  half. 

But  the  motor  truck  owner  not  only 
saves  time  on  the  road  but  he  gains 
hours  at  home  and  in  the  field.  The 
market  gardener  who  is  now  rising  at 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 


110  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Canada 


Under  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Session  begins  Wednesday,  Oct.  1  st,  1919 

Write  for  Calendar  containing  full  information 

C.  C.  McGILVRAY,  M.D.V.,  Principal 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 

Public  School  to  Second 
Year  University, 
Household  Science, 
Music :  Instrumental, 
Vocal, 
Commercial, 
Elocution,   Art. 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  16th 
Civic  and  Parliamentary 
Studies,  Gymnasium 
Work  and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar  apply  to 

Rev.F.  L.  Farewell,  B.  A. 

Principal,  34 


STEVENS'  BLOOD,  BONE  AND  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 

Analysis! — 2  Ammonia,     6  Phoc  2  Acid,  Potash,  30  Lints 
Writs  for  price  delivered  te  your  station 

GEORGE  STEVENS  364  Mark  Street,  Peterborough,  Ontario 


Be  Our  A&ent 

Secure  Gasoline  Engine 
At  Dealer's  Discount 


Strong  and  Reliable 
The  Ever-Ready  Engine 
Is  Fully  Guaranteed 

This  modern  and  up-to-date  engine,  built  in  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
clusive engine  plants  in.  America,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market 
to-day.  It  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  engine;  and  our  tremen- 
dous production  enables  us  to  sell  at  very  low  prices. 
Here's  an  interesting  proposition.  Act  as  our  agent.  Get  one  of 
our  engines,  any  H.P.  you  want,  and  merely  demonstrate  it  to  your 
neighbors.  This  immediately  entitles  you  to  the  agent's  discount 
of  20%.  We  will  also  give  you  a  commission  on  every  Ever-Ready 
engine  you  sell  to  your  neighbors 

Write  us  to-day — many  Canadian  farmers  are  taking  advantage 
of  our  proposition.  We  want  to  get  a  representative  in  your  locality. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it — we  want  to  tell  you  how  to  save  as 
well  as  make  money  on  the  Ever-Ready  Gasoline  Engine. 

The  Ever-Ready  Engine  Works,  Dept.  9-1, 
374  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal.  Que. 

Please  let  me  have  full  particulars  about  the  Ever-Ready  Engine 
and  your  Farmers'  Agent  proposition. 


Name   . . 
Address 
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HE  buyer  who  considers  only  ini- 
tial costs  defeats  his  own  purpose 
to  save.  It's  the  long  distance 
performance  compared  to  the  first 
cost  that  gives  a  dependable  basis 
of  economy. 


Most  miles  per  dollar  is  the  rea- 
son experienced  motorists  stick 
to  Firestones  exclusively,  and 
Firestone  Gray  Sidewall  Tires  are 
giving  new  and  stronger  proof  of 
economy  day  after  day 

The  liberal  adjustment  basis  for 
both  Fabric  and  Cord  Tires  is  a 
conservative  indication  of  the  least 
that  may  be  expected 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers 
throughoutCanada 

FIRESTONE   TIRE   &    RUBBER   COMPANY 

Export  Department:  1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Factory:     Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

ffrestotie 

Cord  and  Fabric  Tires 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


^TMPTV  TAN'T  XVR  fH/lflRFTl   The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 

Pillar  makes  It  absolutely  Impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.   The  Gilson 
It  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for  high  J 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  nght  power.   A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.    Made  In  three  Sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Gilson  Is  rightly  called  the 

KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

beoause  of  Us  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute  ^ 
safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme. It  has  convenient  and  quick  knife  adjustment;  solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel ;  patented  safety  reverse— and  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  ensilage  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  proof.     Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.    '015  Vork  St.,GUELPH,  Ont. 


95  to  125 

Miles  on 
a  Gallon 

of  Gasoline! 

The  Shaw  Motorbicycl* 

A  high-grade,  easy  running,  speedy 

motorbicycle  of  dependable  power  at  a  saving 
of  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  actual  money. 
Equipped  with  2Vi  H-P  Motor,  famous  Breeze 
carburetor,  high  tension  magneto.  A  jtomatic 
lubrication.  Chain  drive.  Simple,  efficient 
control  at  all  times.  Thousands  m  use. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms,  also  about 
the  Shaw  Attachment — fits  any  old  bike. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  187  Calesburg,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 


2  a.m.  to  reach  the  city  by  eight,  when 
the  storekeepers  open  up,  would,  with 
the  motor,  leave  his  bed  at  six.  He  is 
home  by  two  o'clock.  There  are  no 
horses  to  clean  and  feed.  He  is  at 
work  by  2.15  and  puts  in  a  half  day's 
scuffling  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Of  course,  even  with  a  truck,  the  grow- 
er can't  expect  to  get  an  eight-hour 
day. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  value 
of  a  motor  truck  to  the  man  who 
handles  perishable  crops  was  brought 
home  to  me.  Never  having  owned  a 
truck,  I  thought  I  could  get  along 
without  one.  One  day  in  July  I  was 
contracting  with  a  wholesaler  for  a 
carload  of  onions.  The  price  was  right 
but  there  was  one  point  which  kept 
the  sale  hanging  fire.  My  customer 
insisted  that  I  ship  part  of  the  order 
C.P.R.  and  the  rest  Grand  Trunk.  My 
place  was  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
C.P.R.  station  and  just  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Grand  Trunk.  I  held  out 
for  a  complete  car  to  be  shipped  by 
the  G.T.R.  route.  I  wanted  to  close 
the  order  in  the  worst  way  but  my 
man  held  to  his  ground.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put 
a  box  on  the  back  of  my  Ford  runabout. 
The  order  was  closed.  The  box  for 
the  back  cost  me  $32.00,  and  deduct- 
ing this  from  my  net  profit  on  the 
transaction  I  made  $250  on  the  deal. 
With  the  horses  I  could  never  have 
handled  it  as  every  teamster  was  on 
road  work  and  I  had  no  hired  man. 
With  the  runabout  and  a  trailer  it 
was  no  trouble  at  all. 

The  marketing  problem  is  recog- 
nized as  the  biggest  a  grower  has  to 
face.  The  actual  growing  operations 
are  comparatively  easy.  What  every 
truck  farmer  has  to  study  is  how  to  find 
a  market  for  his  crop  that  will  insure 
a  fair  measure  of  reward  for  his  risk 
and  labor.  With  a  motor  truck  the 
grower  of  winter  vegetables,  at  least, 
finds  a  loophole.  I  have  tried  out  the 
scheme  personally  in  a  small  way  and 
am  convinced  that  the  idea  can  be  de- 
veloped. It  offers  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  the  middleman's  profit  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  worked  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  plan  is  simply  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  selected  list  of  individuals, 
hotels,  and  boarding  houses  in  your 
nearest  large  city  or  town  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
winter  vegetables  for  fall  delivery  at 
the  prevailing  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  Some  objections  will 
be  met  and  the  grower  will  need  to 
practise  real  business  methods  and 
have  a  good  selling  talk  to  put  the 
idea  over.  The  chief  argument  to  be 
met  will  be  the  unsuited  facilities  for 
winter  storage  which  all  city  people 
imagine  they  don't  possess.  High 
quality  will  have  to  be  guaranteed  and 
stuck  to.  Deliveries  can  be  made  with 
the  truck,  at  comparatively  low  cost, 
to  the  customer's  back  door  and  there 
will  be  no  driver  to  demand  the  bother-  . 
some  tip.  After  the  first  season,  busi- 
ness will  come  easier  and  in  a  large 
city  a  big  crop  can  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of.  This  method  of  marketing 
is  too  expensive  by  freight  to  be  prac- 
tical. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  article 
about  the  cost  of  operating  a  motor 
truck.  Figures  of  this  kind  are  always 
open  to  criticism  as  the  costs  vary 
with  different  drivers.  I  should  ven- 
ture a  guess  that  four  or  five  cents  a 
mile  would  be  a  fair  average  in  the 
case  of  a  Ford  truck,  changing  some- 
what with  every  make.  This  figure  is 
purely  theoretical  and  is  open  to  cor- 
rection. I  should  be  glad  to  have  ac- 
tual figures  from  those  who  have  kept 
records. 

The  motor  truck,  therefore,  has  gone 
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a  long  way  to  solve  the  marketing  prob- 
lems of  a  truck  gardener.  sBt  ha^ 
given  him  more  time  for  attention  of 
supervising  details  at  home.  It  is  a 
factor  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  labor 
and  feed,  besides  making  the  rather 
tedious  task  of  market  gardening  more 
enjoyable  and  assisting  in  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  land. 

From  the  consumer's  point  of  view 
it  is  destined  to  cut  down  the  exces- 
sively high  cost  of  table  necessities. 
It  provides  him  with  a  better  service 
and,  in  the  case  of  perishable  crops, 
it  insures  their  reaching  his  table  in 
a  fresher  and  more  palatable  condition. 


BOYS  — RAISE   PIGS   FOR   A   COL- 
LEGE FUND 

By  Garland  A.  Bricker 

Many  a  farm  boy  in  Canada  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  college  training.  Some- 
times the  financial  prospects  are  not 
very  good,  but  the  boy  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  stuff,  and  who  has  wise  and 
thoughtful  parents,  may  make  enough 
money  while  securing  his  elementary 
and  preparatory  education  to  pay  his 
expenses  through  college. 

We  know  a  boy  scarcely  ten  years 
old,  whose  opportunities  for  earning 
money  have  not  been  greater  than  those 
of  the  average  boy.  He  has,  however, 
been  taught  to  save  and  invest  judi- 
ciously his  earnings  and  savings.  So 
well  has  he  succeeded  that  he  now  has 
more  than  $100  to  his  credit  in  his 
various  investments,  which  he  calls  hds 
"college  fund."  Should  he  continue  to 
be  so  thrifty,  he  will  doubtless  have 
accumulated  enough  to  pay  his  way 
through  college  by  the  time  he  is  ready 
to  go. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
certain  farm  boy  by  the  name  of  John 
Brown  should  determine  this  fall  to 
earn  the  financial  cost  of  his  college 
course  before  he  is  ready  to  enter.  John 
is  now  twelve  years  old.  It  will  take  him 
two  years  to  finish  his  elementary  edu- 
cation and  four  years  to'  go  through 
high  school.  His  entrance  to  college  will 
be  six  years  hence. 

Now,  it  takes  about  $500  a  year  for 
a  boy  to  attend  college,  in  addition  to 
the  small  sums  he  may  earn,  from  time 
to  time  while  pursuing  his  studies,  or 
$2,000  for  the  entire  course  of  four 
years.  John  has  just  six  .years  in  which 
to  earn  $2,000.  He  must,  therefore, 
earn  an  average  of  $333.33  1-3  a  year 
and  save  it  all.  But  John  is  not  going 
to  be  a  miser,  so  he  must  earn  more 
than  that  amount,  say  $400  a  year,  out 
of  which  he  must  save  $333.33  1-3.  How- 
ever, money  accumulates  faster  when 
one  has  some  capital  than  when  he  has 
none.  So,  during  the  last  three  years, 
he  ought  to  make  more  money  than 
during  the  first  three.  His  age  and  edu- 
cation will  all  be  in  his  favor. 

So  we  will  give  John  the  following 
program:  The  first  year  he  must  earn 
and  save  not  less  than  $100;  the  second 
year,  $200;  third  year,  $300;  fourth 
year,  $400;  fifth  year,  $500;  and  the 
sixth  year,  $G00.  This  will  net  him  a 
total  of  $2,100,  or  $100  more  than  is 
needed,  but  which  he  will  keep  in  the 
fund  for  "emeigencies"  while  in  college, 
and  spend  under  no  other  circumstance. 

A  Boy's  Capital 

But  how  shall  a  fellow  start  on  $0.00? 
John  has  no  cash,  he  has  no  wordly 
goods;  he  is  poor — but  poor  in  material 
wealth  only.  In  other  things  he  is 
wealthy — as  I  hope  every  country  boy  is, 
and,  if  he  isn't  he  ought  to  be.  John  is 
honest;  therefore,  his  credit  is  good,  f OE- 
Ms word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  John 
is  industrious,  and  that  strengthens  his 
.  credit.  And  John  has  friends — and 
that's  necessary  to  do  business  success- 
fully. 

On  July  1,  1919,  John  borrows  $20  for 
six  months,  at  6%  interest,  from  his 
father,  for  which  he  gives  his  note.  With 
this  money,  he  buys  two  good  pigs  from 
a  neighbor,  and  his  father  furnishes  the 
feed  in  exchange  for  the  work  and 
chores  that  John  does  during  the  year. 
John's  father  thus  helps  him  to  get  a 
start.  About  January  1,  the  hogs  will 
weigh  350  pounds  apiece  and^  will  be 
ready  for  the  market. 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO   BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow  Tractor  on   the  market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,   General  Farm  Work  and  Road  Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save  expense. 

Write   for   free  catalogue,   prices   and   any  in- 
formation wanted. 
THE    ROBT.    BELL    ENGINE    &    THRESHER 

COMPANY,   LIMITED,  Seaforth,  Ontario. 
Also   Steam  Tractors,   and   large  size  Threshers^ 


Be  Your   Own  ' 
Blacksmith 

Bare  Repair  Bills  and 
avoid  the  loss  of  valuaWe 
time  due  to  breakdowns— get 
a  Blacksmithing  Outfit  of 
your  own— Do  your  own  re- 
pairing and  shoe  your  own 
horses.  Hundreds  are  doing 
at.  We  furnish  complete 
outfits  for  the  Farm  Black- 
smith. Full  directions  in- 
cluded. 

Our     catalogue     gives     full 
particulars  and  shows  direct 
dealing    prices.       Write     to- 
day for   Free   Copy. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,   Limited 

Factory  Distributors 

Hamilton  Box  61K  Canada 


LONDON 

COMBINATION 

MIXERS 

TWO     machines 

IN  ONE.  It  nixed 
any  kind  of  Con- 
crete or  Mortar  aad 
does  amy  kia4  of 
hoisting  at  ta«  iff 
time.  Built  in  two 
sizes.  A  HIGtU 
GRADE  OUTFIT. 
Built  to  stand  ooo. 
slant  use.  It  is 
mutable  for  any  kind  of  work  within  its  capacity. 
Any  contractor  who  has  both  nrxiag  and  hoisting  on 
the  mjh«  job  can  save  money  by  using  a  LONDON 
COMBINATION  MIXER.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1-H 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd., 
Dept.   D,    London,    Ont. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 


Peter  Hamilton 
Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Blower 

Take  no  chance  of  having  your  ensilage  spoil 
thisfalll  Buy  your  own  silo  filler,  and  put 
your  corn  in  your  silo  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  way. 

MACHINES    FOR    EVERY    NEED 

We  have  a  machine  6uited  to  your  needs,  and 
to  your  power — blower  or 
carrier  silo-fillers  and  feed- 
cutters  of  different  sizes. 
All  these  machines  are  de- 
signed to  cut  the  maximum 
amountof  feed  in  the  short- 
est  time,  and  with  the  least 
power.  OurLlowcrmachines 
havea  cast-stcc  1  knife  wheel, 
which  will  not  blow  up 
under  anyconcition.  Learn 
more  about  these  machines 
by  sending  to-day  for  our 
free  booklet. 

PETER  HAMILTON  GO. 

Limited 

Peterborough,  Ont. 


This  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  all 
ducks   provides 
the    keenest   of    sports 
for  the    Canadian    hunter. 
Plentiful  in  the  North  West,  but 
not  so  common  in  the  East,  it  is  a 
strong  swimmer  and  hardy,  often 
remaining  all  winter  near  the  swift  un- 
frozen streams  of  the  north. 

The  Mallard,  like  most  river  ducks,  is  a 
surface  feeder,  but  is  also  a  quick  diver. 
It  comes  well  to  decoys,  particularly  if 
one  or  two  noisy  birds  are  tethered  with 
the  "blocks."  Overhead  pass  shooting  of 
Mallards  will  put  the  sportsman  to  the 
extreme  test. 


To  enjoy  your  trip  after  Mallards  go 
well  prepared  against  wet  weather. 


are  waterproofed  and  dependable  ammuni- 
tion for  Mallards.    Ask  for 

Canucks 

with  No.  5  or  6  shot  and  special  heavy  loads 
oi'iYi  drams  bulk  powder  or  28  grains  dense 
for  late  fall  shooting. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.  Limited 

Montreal,  Canada  n 
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CITIZENS  LIBERTY  LEAGUE 

ITS  AIM  AND  ITS  OBJECT 

The  Citizens'  Liberty  League  is  an  organization  of  representative  men 
and  women  throughout  Ontario,  who  through  necessity  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  oppose  all  legislation  (Dominion  or  Provincial) 
which  tends  to  curtail  the  liberties  and  lawful  rights  of  the  citizen. 
In  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  Ontario  Referendum  the  activities  of 
the  League  will  for  the  present  be  chiefly  directed  to 


SANE  LIQUOR  LEGISLATION 


The  Ontario  Temperance  Act,  adopted 
by  the  Government  as  a  war  measure — 
without  the  vote  of  the  people — is  legis- 
lation that  does  curtail  personal  liberty 
and  one  which  has  bred  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The  Citizens'  Liberty  League  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  a  return  of  the  open  bar 
as  it  previously  existed  in  Ontario  under 
the  old  License  Act.  The  League  believes 
that  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  should 
be  repealed  and  so  enable  the  Government 
to  enact  a  new  law  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  permitting  the  general 


sale  of  non-intoxicating  beer  and  light 
wines,  and  the  sale  of  pure  spirituous 
iiquors  only  through  Government  agen- 
cies under  proper  restrictions. 

Now  that  a  Referendum  is  about  to  be 
taken  the  members  of  the  League  feel  that 
every  citizen  should  clearly  understand 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  Referendum  Ballot. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
Citizens'  Liberty  League  will  discuss  all 
phases  of  this  great  issue  in  the  public 
press  in  the  interests  of  sane,  moderate 
temperance  legislation. 


CITIZENS'  LIBERTY  LEAGUE 

22  College  Street        -        TORONTO 


HON.  PRESIDENT: 
Sir  Edmond  B.  Osier 


Council 

Alfred  O.  Beardmore 
D.   L.   McCarthy,   K.C. 
G.  E.  Lanskail 
P.  A.  Manning 
-Emilius  Jarvis 
Professor  J.  J.  Mackenzie 
Major  A.  C.  Snively 
James  Ince 


PRESIDENT: 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  A.  Machin,  M.P.P. 

HON. TREASURER: 

F.  Gordon  Osier 


T.  L.  Carruthers,  Secretary 

VICE-PRESIDENT: 

I.  F.  Hellmuth,  K.C. 


James  Bain,  K.C. 
W.  R.  Johnston 
Frank  Darling 
C.  F.  Paul 
A.   E.   Dyment 
C.  B.   Cronyn 
R.  A-.  Lyon 


Executive  Committee 


Dr.  A.  B.  Wright 
E.  Marriott 
O.  J.  Hemmings 
N.  McConnell 

E.  B.  Collett 
Ernest    Heaton 

F.  Thompson 


J.  Ralph 

C.  O'Donnell 

J.  F.  Marsh 

V.  Kanes-Batchelor 

R.  C.  Wood 

John  T.  Vick 

Lt.-Col.  W.  G.  Thompson 


No  person  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  liquor  business 
may  become  a  member  of  the  league  or  contribute  to  its  fund. 
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FARM    PRODUCE    PRICES     SHOW 
HIGH  SPOTS 

Continued  from  page  15 
may  not  be  realized — or  a  possible  $2.23 
per  bushel  for  his  wheat. 

Government  reports  of  wheat  yields 
are  admittedly  optimistic,  and  one  pro- 
minent miller  extimates  a.  crop  of  165 
million  bushels  of  hard  spring  wheat 
for  Canada,  with  40  required  for  home 
consumption,  35  for  seed,  and  a  balance 
of  90  millions  for  export. 

The  U.  S.  will  not  have  a  bushel  of 
hard  spring  wheat  for  export,  but  will 
send  the  softer  grades  out,  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  able  to  take  half  of 
our  exportable  surplus  of  hard  wheat, 
while  other  European  countries  such  as 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land, have  lots  of  soft  wheat,  but  must 
buy  hard  or  hard  wheat  flour  for  their 
own  use.  This  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment on  paper  to  indicate  that  Canada 
should  be  getting  much  more  for  her 
wheat  than  she  is.  It  seems  as  though 
holding  the  hard  wheat  should  be  a  good 
proposition  for  the  man  who  is  able  to 
do  it. 

As  for  the  coarse  grains,  dealers  are 
loth  to  quote  prices,  and  in  Ontario,  oats 
And  barley  have  not  been  quoted  by  the 
dealers,  one  of  whom  said:  "We 
haven't  set  any  prices  yet,  and  will  not 
for  a  week  or  two;  we  haven't  come  to 
any  agreement."  It  may  be  asked  who 
is  doing  the  "agreeing,"  but  that  is  left 
to  one's  imagination. 

The  alsike  seed  crop  seems  to  be 
moving  fairly  freely,  and  threshing  is 
general.  Some  fairly  good  samples  as 
to  color  and  purity  have  been  seen,  while 
others  are  not  so  good.  The  crop  seems 
to  be  more  general  this  year  and  not 
confined  to  heavy  producing  sections. 
At  Toronto,  quotations  run  this  week 
from  $15  to  $15.75  for  No.  3,  up  to 
122.50  to  $23  for  Extra  No.  1,  on  a  basis 
of  f.  o.  b.  country  points. 
-  Apples  are  promising  good  prices  this 
winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
who  hold  their  good  ones  till  later  on 
will  realize  the  best  price.  In  the  Col- 
borne  district,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  buyers 
are  reported  to  have  been  quietly  oper- 
ating and  bought  up  20,000  barrels  of 
winter  apples,  which  would  run  70% 
Spies.  The 'Spies  are  one  of  the  best 
varieties  this  year,  and  are  reported  to 
be  bringing  good  prices,  though  the 
price  paid  for  the  Colborne  lot  is  not 
publicly   stated. 

Plums  are  firm  at  Toronto,  but  will 
lower,  at  present  they  are  selling  at  $1 
to  $1.50  per  basket.  Pears  were  a  glut 
on  the  market  early  in  the  present  week, 
when  deliveries  were  heavy,  and  brought 
from  35  to  75c  per  basket.  They  will 
hold  at  fairly  good  prices  throughout 
the  season  in  all  probability. 

The  condition  of  Ontario's  potato  crop 
has  been  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
late  grains,  and  there  is  promise  that 
the  yield  will  be  good,  though  there  is 
still  some  time  to  go.  New  Brunswick 
potatoes  are  reported  to  be  a  big  crop, 
and  are  selling  in  Toronto  at  $2.50.  Here 
it  is  expected  that  $1.75  will  be  about  a 
fair  ruling  price  for  potatoes  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  though  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  at  this  time.  Quebec 
reports  a  good  crop,  and  the  large  com- 
mercial production  of  New  Brunswick 
will  quite  possibly  have  a  ruling  effect 
on  the  market  in  general,  unless  un- 
favorable crop  conditions  in  the  United 
States  open  up  that  outlet,  and  drain 
the  surplus  away  that  might  come  to 
Ontario  to  depress  the  market  here. 

Beans  in  Ontario  are  probably  a  half- 
crop  this  year,  but  that  fact  will  scarcely 
mean  high  bean  prices  this  year,  as 
cheap  Japanese  beans  are  being  brought 
in  by  the  car  loads.  These  beans  are 
claimed  by  the  wholesale  dealers  to  be 
attractive  stuff,  with  good  uniform  qua- 
lity,   and    satisfactory    in    every   way. 


Granulated    Eyelids 

Eyes  inflamed  by  ex- 
^_^  posure     to     Sun,     Dust 

^T*      —  j-.  and    Wind    quickly    re- 

1*,.%/  #~^     lieved    by    Murine    Eye 
^*^J   ^^<^     Remedy.     No  Smarting, 

just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Bye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com-- 
*any,  Chicago. 


Classified  Advertising 


TTOMEWORKERS  —  EASY,  HON- 
est  work;  experience,  capital  un- 
necessary; unlimited  possibilities. 
Booklet,  three-cent  stamp.  Gray's  In- 
ternational Trading  Company,  Box 
905,    Montreal.  (Sept.    1-19) 

.  .  ACRES,  $1,700,  WITH  5  COWS, 
t"t"  and  wagons,  harness,  tools,  fod- 
der, etc.,  near  RR.  town,  xk  mile 
creamery;  machine-worked  strong 
loam  tillage,  10-cow  pasture,  home-use 
wood,  fruit;  6-room  house,  12-cow 
barn,  water  at  house,  barn,  granary, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  To  settle,  quick 
buyer  gets  all,  $1,700,  easy  terms.  De- 
tails page  42,  Catalog  Bargains  19 
States,  copy  free.  Strout  Farm 
Ap-ency,  752H  Ellicott  Square  Bldg., 
Buffalo.  (Sept.  1-19) 

SPRAYERS 

A  GENTS  — MASON  SOLD  18 
■^  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each;  square 
deal;  particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany, Johnstown,  Ohio.     (Sept.  15-19) 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 

LUMBER 

GAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER— 
^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct- 
to-User"  prices  before  ordering  else- 
where. Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Shipped  anywhere.  Davies 
rnnstruction  Company,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  (Nov.  15-19). 

COTSWOLD  EWES  FOR  SALE 

A  FINE  BUNCH  OF  COTSWOLD 
■^  2-year  ewes  and  a  few  ewe  lambs 
for  sale.  Registered  stock.  Write  for 
particulars  to  Grasmere  Farm,  R.R. 
No.   1,   Pickering. 

VX7R1TE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A 
song.  We  write  the  music  and 
guarantee  publisher's  acceptance.  Sub- 
mit poems  on  patriotism,  love  or  any 
subject.  Chester  Music  Co.,  920  South 
Michigan    Ave.,     Suite    236,    Chicago. 

R.T.F. 
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-ACRE  HIGH-GRADE  FULLY 
equipped  New  York  farm.  Two 
complete  sets  buildings,  mile  to  con- 
veniences, near  good  town,  15  miles 
large  city;  165  acres  tractor-worked 
fields;  45  acres  timber;  2  acres  fine 
orchards;  balance  splendid  wire-fenced 
pasture.  Beautiful  homestead,  also 
second  9-room  house,  each  with  large 
stocks  barns,  horse  stables,  hay  barns, 
hog,  poultry  houses.  Retiring  owner 
born  here,  farm  in  high  cultivation, 
for  quick  sale  includes  3  horses,  other 
stock,  wagons,  harness,  farm  machin- 
ery at  low  price,  $9,400  for  all,  small 
amount  down.  Details  this  money- 
maker, page  43  Catalog  Bargains  19 
States,  copy  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
752H  Ellicott  Square  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 
(Sent.  1-19) 
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Cletrac 

TANK' TYPE  TRACTOR 

m 

Puts  More  Land 
Under  Crop 

IT  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  Cletrac  Tank- 
Type  Tractor  saves  money  on  the  farm. 

But — if  the  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  didn't  save 
a  dollar  of  the  cost  of  plowing,  discing  and  harrow- 
ing—^ven  if  it  cost  more  than  farming  with  horses — 
it  would  still  be  a  boon  to  progressive  farmers — 

— a  sound  investment  and  a  big  profit-maker. 

Farmers  who  own  Cletrac  Tractors  have  their  farms 
in  good  shape — more  of  their  land  is  earning  money. 
And  because  it  fits  the  land  better,  the  Cletrac  also 
increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

12-horsepowcr  on  the  draw-bar.  On  the  belt  pulley  20-horse- 
power.     Works  365  days  in  the  year. 

Plows  32  miles  an  hour.  Climbs  in  and  out  of  places  that  block 
other  tractors.     Low-set — it  can  work  under  trees. 

The  Cletrac  is  a  kerosene,  (coal  oil)  tractor — uses  no  more  kerosene 
than  most  tractors  use  of  gas. 

Don't  make  a  decision  on  the  tractor  till  you  have  studied  all  the 
facts.  Two  most  interesting  books  "Our  Owners  Say"  and 
"Selecting  your  Tractor",  free  for  the  asking.     Write  now. 

J.  M.  Boyd  of  Belleville  writes  us: 

I  have  been  operating  my  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  for  over  three  months, 
doing  all  my  Fall  plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  etc.,  using  three  10"  bottom 
plows,  with  excellent  results,  on  clay  land  which  is  more  or  less  stony. 

I  have  had  it  operating  a  IS"  Gilson  ensilage  cutter  on  a  86-foot  silo  withlike 
results,  and  was  surprised  at  the  simplicity  in  lining  up  this  little  machine  for 
belt  work — I  used  no  bracing. 
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DETROIT 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 
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Logical  Place, 
To 


Training  for 
Mead  and 
Hand 


Trained    men    are 

wanted   evei-ywhere   in   this 

growing  industry.     Auto  Factories 

are  rushed  to  the  limit.    The  demand  for 

cars  is  greater  than   ever  before.     The  whole 

world  looks  to  America  for  its  Motor  Car  needs  and 

the  motor  world  must  have  men — trained  men — to  handle, 

repair  and   operate   the   millions   of  autos,  trucks  and  tractors. 

Our  Course  will  successfully  teach  you  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor 

Business. 

Our  Students  Come  from  Every  Walk  in  Life 

They  come  from  all  over  the  World — the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Foreign  Countries.    Every 

day  brings  dozens  of  new   faces  to  our  school.     They  come  from  all  walks  of  life — every  occupation 

represented.     Our  students  come  from  the  farms,    the    factories,   the   offices,   the   stores,   the   woods, 

the   mines,   the   railroads,   the   Army  and   the   Navy.      Every  occupation   known   is   represented   among   our 

students. 

Previous  Experience  Makes  No  Difference 

Where  you  live  or  what  you  have  been  doing  makes  no  difference.     If  you  want  to  learn  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Busi- 
the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  can  teach  you.  The  chief  requirement  is  ambition  and  a  willingness  to  learn — a  determina- 
tion to  "see  it  through."  Serious-minded,  two-fisted,  hard-working  fellows  are   the  kind  that  succeed   in   this  busine-i, — men   who  have 
"real  stuff"  in  them  and  wa..t  a  chance  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.     The  training  you  get  at  the  M.S.A.S.  enables  you  to  "cash  in" 
on   your  abilities. 

Opportunities  Unlimited 

Wherever  you  go  you  find  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Business  boom- 
ing. Millions  of  machines  now  in  use  and  thousands  more  being  sold 
daily.  It  is  the  greatest  business  to-day — its  future  is  unlimited.  More 
than  ever  before,  machines  must  do  the  work  of  hands — but  it  requires 
trained  men  to  care  for  the  m.  chines.  And  this  demand  will  keep  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  o_"  machines.  That's  the  future  in  store  for  the  man 
who  trains  right,  at  the  Michigan   State  Auto  School. 


Big  Demand  for  Trained  Men 


Everywhere    the    demand    is    for    Trained    Men — for    men    who 
know     How     and     Why.        The     world     doesn't     want     novices  — 
guessers.      Machines    are    too    valuable — only    men    who    KNOW    can 
be   trusted    to   do   a   job   right.     You    have   a   chance   to   get    into    that 
"Know    How"    Class.      Our    Course    teaches    you    How-it    supplies    every 
requirement — meets   every   need.        Our   students   are   recognized   as   Trained, 
Competent  men. 


Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 

See  what  the  Big  Factories  think  of  the 

M.  S.  A.  S. 


Majiwiij.  Motor  CoMPAirt 


"—  DETROIT.  MIC» 

Mr  James  Williams.  20  Lincoln  St..  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:-Your  efter  of  February  »i,,l,  makintr  Inquiry 
regarding  (he  Michigan  State  Auto  School  received? 

Wish  to  say  that  this  is  oneof  the  he.«t  schools  In 
the  country,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the  automobile  bust- 
£,e-fun  il  la  ?  recoi.'ni/t-d  institution  among  tile  auto- 
mobile  factories  of  this  city. 

We  have  a  great  many  graduates  from  this  school 
In  our  employ  and  every  one  has  given  entiresatisfaction. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  benefit  to  you 
We  remain.  Very  truly  vours 

MAXWt'XL  MOTOR  'COMPANY.  Inc. 
c  ,„    .      CHALMERS  PLANT. 
H.IH.  LEE    Supervisor  Welfare  and  Labor. 


f&xo  Motor  €1\k  Co>*i*.v>rv 


Many  of  our  graduates  earn  even  more  than  $400  monthly.  Your 
earning  powers  depend  upon  your  Trained  abilities- what,  you  know 
plus  what  you  are  taught  and  trained  to  d.)  correctly.  Our  course 
teaches  you  every  fundamental  of  the  Auto  Business.  You  are 
taught  these  things  by  actually  doing  them.  You  learn  to  make  all 
kinds   of   repairs — every  make  of   car   known   comes   to  our   shop   for 


attention.  You  have  20  to  35  cars  to  work  an  all  the  time.  You  get 
regular  garage  experience.  Twenty-five  different  types  of  motors 
in  our  block-test  department  alone.  When  you  complete  our  Course 
you  absolutely  KNOW  Motors-you  have  a  training  that  enables 
you  to  command  big  money. 


Join  the  Crowd— Be  One  of  the  Satisfied  Bunch  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S. 


l)rrni»iT.u.s.A. 


Replying  to  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Artemas 
Ward  making  inquiry  aa  t<»  the  i-e nutation  of  the  Michigan 
State  Auto  Schao1  will  say  that  as  far  as  wo  know  all 
Detroit-  Automobile  manufacturers  endorse  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

It  is  managed  very  efficiently  and  they  have  been 

turning  out  some   pretty  good   men   for  the  automobile 

industry     and  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  sho"I<* 

hesitate  about  taking  a  course  with  this  Institution. 

Yours  very  truly, 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT.  MICH, O.S.A. 

The  Michigan  State  Auto  School,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  its 
course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  compre- 
pensive  and  practical.  In  fact,  we  endorse 
its  method  of  tuition. 

We  have  recommended  a  great  manv  stu. 
gents  to  them  and  the  results  were  very  satis- 
factory. 

Yours  very  truly, 
HUDSON  MOTOR  OAK  COMPANY. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN    STATE   AUTO   SCHOOL 

968   Auto   Bldg., 

687-89-91    Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit,   Michigan,    U.S.A. 

Gentlemen :     Please    send    me.    absolutely 

FREE.    New    176-page    Illustrated    Catalog, 

"Auto    School    News,"    and    information   as 

checked  below. 

I     ]   Auto  and  Tractor  Course 

I     J  Tire   Repairing 

I     ]   Brazing  and  Welding. 

(Mark  each  course  you  are  interested  in.) 
Or,  better  still,  you  can  expect  me  about 


Name 
Street 
City. . . 


Prov. 


They  Come  by  the  Hundreds.     One  of  Our  March,  1919,  Classes 


Own  a  Garage 

Thousand*  of  sitieft  and  towns 
need  the  garage  service  of  trained 
men.  There  are  hundreds  of  Autos. 
Trucks  and  Tractors  to  he  repaired. 
.M.S.A.S.  Graduates  never  lack  for 
business  they  are  able  to  solve  any 
;  uto  problem — they  "make  good" 
because  they  are  thoroughly  trained. 
The  friends  of  one  student  compelled 
him  to  open  a  garage  when  they 
learned  he  was  trained  at  the  M.S. 
AS.     "the   Old   Reliable." 


What  We  Teach 


Every  phase  of  Automobile,  Truck  and  Trac- 
tor  uurk  is  covered  in  our  course.  You  are 
taught  every  par!,  of  a  gasoline  engine — 
familiarized  with  every  kind  of  engine  so  that 
you  can  handle  any  job  that  comes  to  you. 
You  are  taught  all  about  transmissions,  differ- 
ential .  ignition,  starting,  lighting,  etc.  Noth- 
ing is  omitted.  Our  course  is  most  complete, 
comprehensive,  practical  and  sensible.  Every- 
thing  is  made  plain    and   simple." 


This  scti»»l  is  founded  «n  tha 
bast,  m»st  practical  and  new- 
est principles  in  tha  Automo- 
bile, Truck  and  Tractor  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  result  of  the 
keenest  co-operation  with 
manufacturers,  service  sta- 
tions, garages  and  owners. 
It  is  not  one  man's  idea,  but 
the  ideas  of  the  biggest,  best 
and  most  successful  men  in 
each  field. 


A.    G.    Zeller,    Pres 


YOUR   PROTECTION. 

READ    THIS 
Money-Back  Guarantee. 

We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  a  posi- 
tion as  chauffeur,  repairman,  tester,  de- 
monstrator, auto  electrician,  garage 
man,  automobile  dealer,  or  tractor  mech- 
anic and  operator,  paying  from  $100 
to  $400  monthly  or  refund  your  money. 


Complete  Tractor  Course  Included 

Our  regular  Auto  Course  also  includes 
complete  instruction  in  the  care,  repair  and 
.maintenance  of  Farm  Tractors.  Manufac- 
turers give  fullest  co-operation.  Interna- 
tional, Moline  and  Emerson-Brantingham 
Co.'s  have  recently  placed  new  Tractors 
with  us  for  the  use  of  our  students. 


Brazing,    Welding    and   Tire    Repairing   Taught 

Separate  and  complete  Courses  given  on  these 
subjects,  entirely  independent  of  Auto  Course. 
Complete  Brazing  and  Welding  Equipment 
gives  students  thorough  acquaintance  with  that 
work.  Students  taught  by  actually  handling 
torch.      Brazers    and    We  ke    $8    to    $10 

daily.     Big  money  in  Tire  Repairing.    Factories 
and  garages  always  want  competent  men. 


START  ANY  TIME. 
School  Open  All  Year. 

Instruction  can  start  same  day  you  arrive — no 
wasted  time.  Three  classes  daily — morning,  after- 
noon and  evening.  Instructions  complete  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  Instructors  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent men—  all  members  of  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  Students  given  every  possible  assistance, 
both  at  school  and  after  graduation.  If  necessary,  we 
assist  you  to  get  job  to  heip  pay  expenses. 


GET   NEW   CATALOG— FREE. 

Tells  complete  story  of  our  School  and  the  courses 
and  about  the  auto  industry  and  its  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. Shows  actual  pictures  of  classes,  experi- 
mental and  testing  rooms.  175  pages  of  cold,  hard 
facts  and  authentic  pictures  which  prove  that  we 
actually  and  successfully  teach  the  Auto  and  Tractor 
Business.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  this  catalog  Free. 
Or,  better  still,  say  when  to  expect  you.  then  jump 
train  and  come,  as  hundreds  do.  But  don't  wait  1  Get 
action  NOW!     Write — or  come — to-day! 


OETROIT 
fflE  HEART  OF  THE  fiUTO  INDUSTRY 


AUTOMOBILE  *^?>-<o  °    *«E"("<Y 
FACTORIES    *  CEIfV*'*    FACTORIES 


Michigan  State  Auto  School? 

"Most  Progressive  Auto  School  in  America" — "in  the  Heart  of  the  Auto  industry" 

•J?«8ftSLEz2253L  Detroit,  Mich,  U.S.  A. 


; 
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Fire- 
Proof 


Lightning 
Proof 


Roofed  With  Metal 


32  Years  Ago 


O 


NE  of  the  best  known  farmers  in  Ontario  is  Hy .  Glendinning , 
of  Hy.  Glendinning  &  Son,  breeders  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle,  Shropshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 


Mr.  Glendinning  says: — "There  never  has  been  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and  the 
Metal  Shingles  look  as  weH  a$  the  day  they  were  put  on." 

Fire  Proof  and  Lightning  Proof 


Mr.  Glendinning  is  a  good  judge  of  animals — and  has  also 

proved  himself  a  good  judge  of 

roofing. 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co 

On  his  home  at  "Rosebank         The  Metal  Shingle  and  Siding  Co.,  Limited,  Preston,  Ont 

Farm,"  at  Manilla,  Ont.,  is  a  ^he  Gait  Art  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  Gait,  Ont. 

METAL  roof  thathas withstood  Tne  McFarlane-Douglas  Co.,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


the  driving  rains  and 
heavy  snows,  the  blis- 
tering summer  sun  and 
the  zero  frost  for  32 
years.  How  many  times 
that  metal  roof  has 
saved  this  home  from 
fire  and  lightning  no 
one  can  tell. 


The  Pedlar  People,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


Roof 


As  fire  and  lightning  are  the  two  most  fearful  enemies  a  farmer  has 

to  reckon  with,  a  Galvanized  Steel 
Roof  is  a  protection  that  cannot  be 
valued   in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 
And  if  the  sides  of  the  barn  or  build- 
ing are  Metal  too,  the  protection  is 
multiplied.     Cover  that  new  barn 
roof  and  sides — with  Metal.     When 
you  re-roof  your  old  barn 
use  Galvanized  Steel  Shin- 
gles. 


with  Metal 

^or  safety  ctrid  permanenco 


Any  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned here  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  particulars 
about  Galvanized  Steel 
Shingles  and  Corrugated 
Sheets  and  any  other  in- 
formation desired 
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Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


r6he  ShaOind  Service  for  E\)eryMan 

E^erJvJhere 


^3-:.  \\y.li  A-'-^ 


NE  reason  why  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor 
has  proven  such  a  big 
seller  among  men  who 

work  with  their  hands,  as  well 
as  with  their  heads,  is  that  the 
"Bulldog'  has  a  good  big  stocky 
handle— something  solid  to  grasp. 
Try  it  yourself.     You'll  like  it. 


ASK  the  dealer  to  show  you  the  Bulldog  Gillette.  ,  Notice  the  neat  oval 
**  case  covered  with  genuine  leather.  Included  in  this  set  at  $5.00  is  a 
full  dozen  of  the  double-edged  Gillette  blades,  that  made  "NO  HONING— 
NO  STROPPING"  famous  all  the  world  over. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd, 

Gillette  Building,  73   St  Alexander  Street 
MONTREAL,  Que. 


MADE   IN 


-Gillette 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 
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Is  This  The  Solution? 

Another  scheme  to  rectify  the  distressing  prices  now 
prevalent,  by  other  than  sound  economic  measures,  was 
outlined  before  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities 
which  recently  convened  at  Kingston. 

THIS  RESOLUTION  HITS  YOU  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 

"We  submit  the  principal  root  of  the  evil  is  the  present  wasteful, 
inefficient  and  antiquated  nueth'od,  or  rather  lack  of  method,  of 
distributing  the  goods  from  the  producer  and  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer  wasteful  of  time,  labor,  health,  happiness  and  even 
human  life — inefficient  and  antiquated  in  this  age  and  to  such  an 
extent  that- even  the  huge  economies  effected  by  the  greatest  array 
of  labor-saving  machinery  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  in  a  large 
measure  rendered  null  and  void:.  An  ever-increasing  army  of 
unregulated  distributors  and  relatively  an  ever-decreasing  army 
of  producers  with  the  leaders  of  all  these  practising  profiteering 
and  price-manipulation  as  their  fancy  may  dictate  or  opportunity 
may  permit. 

"Among  the  minor  causes  are  the  various  classes  of  idlers  and 
usurers,  who  in  devious  ways  levy  toil  on  labor  and  industry. 
Waste  of  time  in  high  schools  and  colleges  teaching  dead  languages 
and  other  unpractical  subjects  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of 
vocational  training,  economics  and  useful  branches  of  learning 
which  would  be  of  greater  value  for  purposes  of  mind  development 
and  discipline  and  thereafter  more  useful  to  the  individual  and 
the    country." 

SAYS  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  IN  REPLY: 

.  "It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  might  be  a  dissenting  voice, 
heard  above  this  chorus  of  condemnation.  A  voice  that  might 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  that  the  producer  is  getting 
$24.50  per  hundred  for  hogs,  wher.e  he  formerly  got  $6,  might,  per- 
haps, have  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  increased  cost  as  the 
inefficient  handling  that  gives  to  the  packer  5-16  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  bacon,  or  to  the  retailer  a  bare  5  cents  a  pound.  Or  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  now  guaranteed  a  price  of  $2.15  a  bushel 
for  wheat  that  formerly  he  sold  with  satisfaction  for  90  cents  may 
be  as  much  responsible  as  the  half  cent  a  loaf  profit  of  the  baker, 
or  the  cent  profit  of  the  retailer. 

"It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  all  the  blame  for  the  trying  condi- 
tions of  the  present  time  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  established 
trade,  any  more  than  at  any  other  door.  There  seems  no  good 
evidence  for  believing  that  the  business  morals  of  the  merchant 
class  are  worse  than  any  other,  and  there  might  be  those  who 
might  reply  to  the  stricture  that  our  schools  and  colleges  are  not 
devoting  their  attention  strongly  enough  to  the  bread  and  butter 
needs  that  'man   does,  not  live  by  bread   alone'." 

The  frank  object  of  this  resolution  was  "to  attain  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  generally,  but  without 
increase  of  hours  of  labor  or  reduction  of  wages."  It  is  the 
possibility  of  this  which  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  doubts. 

You  want  to  read  such  discussions  as  this.     They 
appear  weekly  in  THE  FINANCIAL  POST. 

ALSO  OF  INTEREST 


Prospects  Good  For  Trade  With 
France — An  article  giving  hints  re  ex- 
porting. 

Is  State  Socialism  Bo:sh?vrsm? — Da- 
kota's experience. 

Deaf  to  a  Wrong  Majority — A  com- 
parison between  Charles  A.  Dana  and 
present  day  editors. 

The  Open  Air  Market — if  it  Rains — in- 
dicating where  this  latest  scheme  for 
abolishing  wholesaler  and  retailer  will 
fail. 


Wheat  Problem  Has  National  Signifi- 
cance— A  clear  presentation  of  the- 
present  complicated  situation  affecting 
not  only  the  milling  and  allied  indus- 
tries, but  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  country. 

Should  Profit  by  Experiences — An  edi- 
torial on  the  Toronto  municipal  abat- 
toir, of  interest  to  all  students  of 
municipal  government. 


Week  after  week  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  deals  with  such 
questions.  This  is  a  paper  treating  of  finance  in  a  broad 
way.  It  gets  behind  the  figures  to  the  facts  which  shape 
the  figures.  It  will  help  you  to  that  sane  understanding  and 
balanced  viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders  in  each 
community. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year  (52  issues). 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


143-153  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


Annual  Subscription  $3.00. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA, 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  commencing  at  once  I 
pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  tKe  Farmer 


A  Good  Investment 

By  MacKENZIE  HALL 


THE  farmers  of  Canada  are  to  be 
given  another  chance  this  year  to 
invest  in  Government  bonds  at  5%% 
interest.  A  new  loan  of  $300,000,000  is 
to  be  raised  from  the  people  of  Canada. 
This  money  is  used  by  the  Government 
to  pay  for  the  demobilization  of  her 
troops  and  for  extending  credit  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  in  order 
to  sell  our  produce.  The  money  has  to 
be  raised  and  the  Government  does  well 
to  look  to  the  people  for  this  money, 
rather  than  a  seeking  of  the  loan  in 
the  United  States  or  in  other  places.  It 
keeps  the  interest  at  home,  helps  to 
develop  business  that  in  turn  keeps  the 
kettle  boiling  in  Canada. 

Last  year  Canada  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  $496,932,191 
worth  of  the  products  of  our  farms.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  this  splendid  ex- 
port trade  from  Canada  be  helped  in 
every  possible  way.  Canadians  have 
already  an  enviable  hold  on  the  poultry, 
egg  and  bacon  appetites  of  Great 
Britain  and  they  can  take  many  times 
our  present  production.  It  is  this 
market  that  we  should  hold  against  all 
odds.  And  as  Great  Britain  needs 
credit  on  her  purchases,  a  good  percen- 
tage of  this  loan  will  be  used  to  extend 
these  credits. 

These  bonds  will  be  offered  for  public 
subscription.  And  those  who  bought 
the  Victory  Bonds  of  1918,  know  how 
much  to  value  them.  The  interest  is 
paid  twice  a  year  by  coupon.  The  bonds 
are  easily  sold  if  he  wants  to  dispose 
of  them,  and  all-told,  this  form  of  in- 
vestment for  farm  funds  has  all  the 
marks  of  security,  good  returns  and 
ease  of  collection  of  the  interest. 

We  appeal  to  farmers  therefore  as 
an  investment  proposition  pure  and 
simple,  to  put  their  money  with  this 
loan.  It  differs  from  the  last  loan  in 
that  these  bonds  are  taxable.  But  that 
feature  will  not  appal  the  farmers  for 
a  farmer  must  have  an  income  of  over 
$3,000  before  he  starts  to  pay  these 
taxes  and  the  amount'  then  will  not 
be  noticed. 

By  all  means  get  your  money  into 
these  bonds  and  be  safe  with  it. 


OUR  INVESTMENT  FUTURES 

form  take  FINANCIAL  POST 


T17ITH  the  bond  market  practically 
*  »  closed  for  the  Victory  Loan  cam- 
paign, investment  attention  seems  to 
have  switched  to  the  stock  market  and 
there  has  been  a  much  broader  and  more 
active  market  in  this  more  speculative 
department.  Industrials  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  lot  of  attention  and  strength 
has  developed  with  the  interest  all  along 
the  line  with  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  paper  group  in  which  sub- 
stantial advances  are  to  order. 

More  or  less  unsettled  conditions  in 
relation  to  practically  all  investment 
values  may  be  expected  to  continue, 
however,  until  the  big  loan  has  been 
disposed  of,  not  only  because  of  its 
effect  in  absorbing  available  funds  but 
because  the  measure  of  its  success  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  establish- 
ment of  relative  values.  Further,  the 
extent  to  which  the  issue  will  be  over- 
subscribed— if  at  all — will  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  general  business  conditions, 
and  if  it  should  be  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  amount  of  the  issue  a  call  is 
made  upon  the  banks  restriction  of  com- 
mercial credits  may  be  looked  for.  It 
is  the  direct  bearing  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  which  is  being 
made  the  basis  of  the  selling  campaign. 

The  uncertainty  prevailing  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  realized  that  the 


loan  must  be  floated  on  a  business  basis 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  feeling 
is  growing  that  the  price  is  likely  to  be 
cut  below  par.  Whether  this  will  mean 
that  accrued  interest,  say  from  June, 
will  be  allowed,  or  that  the  par  value 
will  be  undersold,  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
iii  bond  circles. 


GRAIN  BOARD'S  REPORT 

A  Surplus  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, $3,000,000  of  it  in  Victory 
bonds,  and  $216,632  in  cash,  is  reported 
by  the  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  on 
its  operations  for  the  past  two  years, 
when  under  the  chairmanship  of  of  Dr. 
Robert  Magill,  secretary  of  the  Winni- 
peg Grain  Exchange,  it  has  been  hand- 
ling the  Canadian  grain  crops.  During 
each  of  the  two  years  the  Board  has 
had  a  revenue  from  interest,  coming 
from  the  exporters,  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  operating  expenses.  Ad- 
ministration expenses  took  only  $122,- 
209  of  the  receipts,  which  amounted  to 
$10,168,721  for  the  two  years. 


BUTTER  FOR  PARIS 

DARIS  will  use  80,000  pounds  of  Can- 
*■  *  adian  butter  daily,  if  Canadians 
are  willin  gto  ship  them,  according  to 
Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General  for 
Canada  in  France.  Mr.  Roy  says  that 
samples  from  Canada  have  arrived  in 
Paris  in  good  condition  after  thirty-six 
days  en  route.  Before  the  war  France 
imported  most  of  its  butter  from  Siberia, 
but  now  supplies  are  cut  off,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  be  available  for  five 
years. 


'TpHE  experience  of  life  insurance  com- 
-*•  panies  with  returned  men  indic- 
cates  more  and  more  that  their  sojourn 
at  the  front  has  not  made  them  impos- 
sible "risks"  for  the  companies  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  was  expected 
at  first.  Mention  was  made  some  time 
ago  in  these  columns  of  resolutions  that 
had  been  passed  by  some  branches  of 
the  War  Veterans'  Association,  calling 
on  the  Government  to  take  some  action 
to  protect  the  men  who  could  not  look 
for  insurance  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gular companies.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
executives  of  the  companies  themselves 
thought  that  a  large  proportion  might 
be  found  unable  to  pass  the  medical 
examination,  with  the  result  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  go  on  without  any 
insurance  on  their  lives,  and  this  posi- 
tion it  was  recognized  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  returned  soldiers. 
At  the  same  time  the  companies  point- 
ed out  that  if  the  risks  were  hazardous 
ones,  they  were  not  warranted,  in  the 
interests  either  of  the  greater  number 
of  other  policy  holders,  or  their  share- 
holders, to  take  on  risks  that  were  be- 
low the  standard  on  which  existing 
rates  were  based. 

But  the  alarm  was  unwarranted  for 
the  most  part.  The  head  of  a  large  com- 
pany, himself  of  lengthy  military  ex- 
perience, declares  that  it  has  been  found 
that  the  returned  men  were  better  than 
when  they  went  away  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  and  that  in  the  case  of 
his  own  company,  not  a  single  instance 
had  occurred  where  the  returned  men 
had  been  unable  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
medical  examination.  That  is,  there  had 
not  been  a  single  rejection  so  far. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


The  Road  to  Independence 


Trouble  comes  to  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another. 

The  man  with  a  snug  bank  account,  is 
fortified  against  the  '  'slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune". 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  lay  aside 
something  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day. 

Open  a  Savings  Account  today — and 
take  your  first  step  along  the  road  to 
Independence. 


TH€  M€RCMANT5  BANK 


Head  Office  :  Montreal.     OF      CANADA 


Established  1 864. 


With  its  119  Branches  in  Ontario,  37  Branches  in  Quebec.  1  Branch  in  New  Brunswick.  2  Branches 
in  Nova  Scotia,  27  Branches  io  Manitoba,  41  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  69  Branches  m  Alberta 
and  8  Branches  in  British  Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 
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A  Mortgage  on  the  Farm  ? 

An  Excelsior  Policy  will  provide  for  its  payment  whether 
you  live  or  die.     Write  us  to-day  for  pamphlets. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 


For  the  Farm  Library 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good  works  about  your 
business.  The  following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you 
upon  receipt  of  the  prices  named: 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS 

By   E.   I.   Farrington 
$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor    "Breeder1'  •  Gazette." 

$3.00,  postpaid;    half  leather,  $4.00. 

THE   STORY    OF   THE    HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

$3.00,   postpaid;    half  leather,   $4.00. 

ALFALFA   IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.  Wing 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

SWINE 

By    Professor   G.   E.    Day 

Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry    at    the 

O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 

$2.00,  postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl  W.   Gay, 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

$1.75  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.  Lloyd, 

Of  the  University  of  Illinois 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM    DAIRYING 

By  Laura  Rose 
$1.35,  postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING   IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

$1.50,  postpaid. 

POULTRY     BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

These  books  can  be  ordered  through 


Its    Construction,    Operation,   Applica- 
tion. 
A    Practical    Treatise. 
Written    by    Victor    W.    Page,    SA.E. 
$2.50,    postpaid. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

By  G.  F.   Warren,  Professor  of  Farm 

Management    in    Cornell. 

Price,   $1.85. 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 
INSTALLATION 

By  J.   B.   Rathbun. 
Price,   $1.25 

PRACTICAL   QUEEN    REARING 

By  Frank   C.  Pellatt. 

Associate    Editor    American    Bee 

Jouri  al. 

Price,   $1.15 

A    THOUSAND   ANSWERS    TO   BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.   C.   C.  Miller. 
Price,   $1.40. 

FIRST   LESSON   IN   BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.  Dadant,  Senior  Editor  of 

American  Bee  Journal. 

Price,  $1.15. 
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^fou  dorit  know  "how  much 
youVe  paid  for  a  tire  till 
it  is  worn  out. 


OERHAPS  you  gave 
*■  the  tire-merchant 
$30  and  the  tire  gave 
you  3750  miles  of  ser- 
vice. That  tire  cost  you 
i§  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

But  if  you  bought  a  tire 
the  Goodyear  way,  you 
gave  the  dealer,  say,  $40 
and  you  got,  well,  6000 
miles  of  service.  That 
tire  cost  you  {?  of  a 
cent  a  mile. 

We  say  the  Goodyear 
way,  because  Goodyear 
Tires  have  always  been 


built  and  sold  on  a 
quality  rather  than  a 
price  basis. 

Other  tires  may  sell 
at  a  lower  or  a  higher 
price.  Goodyear  Tires 
sell  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-mile.  Motorists 
have  proved  it  because 
they  buy  more  Good- 
year Tires  than  any 
other  brand  in  the  world. 

The  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  has  proved  it  and 
will  gladly  tell  you  about  it 
any  time.. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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Surveying  Our  Farm  Crop  Situation 


By  Dr.  C.  A.  ZAVITZ 


O.A.C.,     GUELPH. 


TPHE  need  for  an  autumn  planning  of  farm 
■*■  work  is  being  recognized  more  generally. 
Farmers'  Magazine  presents  here  some  hints 
and,  surveys  that  will  help  the  farmer  to  plan 
well  for  his  1920  crops.  Dr.  Zavitz  has  reviewed 
the  situation  well,  and  his  knowledge  of  farm 
life  in  Canada,  qualifies  him  well  for  this  work. 

— Editor. 


^** 


A  tractor  on  a  York  County  farm  on   a  discing  job. 
popular  in    this  country. 


Tractors  are 


Lime    crushers     at 


IN  planning  farming  operations  in  Ontario  particu- 
lar emphasis  should  be  placed  at  this  time  on,  first, 
production  of  money  crops  which  will  likely  give 
the  greatest  returns,  and  second,  the  production  of 
crops  most  suitable  for  furnishing  farm  stock  with  an 
abundance  of  feed  of  the  highest  quality. 

Some  of  the  most  important  money  crops  for  Ontario 
are  wheat,  beans,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  flax,  while 
a  number  of  the  others  are  used  partly  as  money  crops 
and  partly  as  feed  for  farm  stpck.  The  production  of 
seed  of  many  of  the  farm  crops  of  Ontario  has  formed 
an  important  industry  in  the  past  and  should  be  of 
even  greater  importance  in  the  future.  Seed  produc- 
tion in  Ontario  should  form  an  increasingly  valuable 
revenue  for  the  best  farmers  who  are  fortunately  situ- 
ated for  the  development  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture. 

As  time  advances  Ontario  will  probably  develop  her 
animal  industry  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  time 
in  the  past.  This  will  mean  a  large  production  of 
crops  particularly  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
different  classes  of  stock. 

Through  various  causes  crop  production  in  Ontario 
has  varied  considerably  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  exceptionally  large 
in  1918  and  of  beans  in  1917  and  1918,  and  the  acreages 
were  unusually  low  for  fail  wheat,  corn  and  roots  in 
1918.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  pasture 
lands  from  3,082,671  acres  in  1912  to  3,561,754  acres 
n  1918.  During  the  same  period  the  area  devoted  to 
the  hay  crop  increased  436,635  acres.  Not  only  has 
there  been  an  unusual 
variation  in  the  acres  of 
the  different  crops,  there 
has  also  been  a  consider- 
able change  in  methods  of 
operation.  Owing  to  scar- 
city of  labor  greater  use 
has  been  made  of  larger 
machinery  and,  to  a  limit- 
ed extent,  of  mechanical 
power  on  the  farms. 
Greater  attention  has 
been  given  to  methods  of 
operation  with  the  idea 
of  economy  than  in  times 
past.  These  changed  con- 
dition? will  undoubtedly 
have  their  influence  on  the 
crop  production  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  1919  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  is  much 
greater     and     of     spring 


work.       Our    old    soils     would 
more    lime    on    them. 


be    better    with; 
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Livestock  fanning  will  always  be  a  safe  thing  and  farmers  should 
prepare  for  them. 


slightly  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  total 
amount  of  wheat  in  the  province  is  approximate- 
ly or  slightly  over  one  million  acres,  which  is  the  larg- 
est acreage  devoted  to  the  crop  for  fully  fifteen  years. 
This  was  practically  the  only  given  crop  increased  this 
year  over  1918.  Fortunately  for  Ontario  the  winter 
wheat  came  through  exceptionally  well  in  the  past 
winter  and  the  yield  and  quality  is  exceedingly  good 
f,his  season.  The  crops,  however,  of  spring  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  are  sure  to  be  below  the  average  in 
yields  owing  largely  to  late  seeding  caused  by  un- 
favorable  weather   conditions   in   the   spring. 

The  corn  crop,  although  late  in  starting,  has  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity  and  promises  a  fair  crop 
this  season.  With  a  large  yield  of  hay  and  a  fair 
yield  of  corn  Ontario  should  be  in  a  moderately  good 
position  to  bring  the  livestock  through  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  satisfactory  yield  of  wheat  and  the  compar- 
atively high  prices  will  make  an  excellent  money  crop. 
Even  with  the  comparatively  light  yield  of  some  spring 
crops  Ontario  is  in  a  more  favorable  condition  at  the 


Corn    crops 
season 


Canada     have     de 


eloped     well    during    the    last    few    weeks.         Owing    to    the    dry 
the    corn    is    more    mature    than    usual    at    this    time.        A    good    corn    crop    for    1920    should 
be    planned    for    now. 


present  time,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  than 
some  of  the  Western  Provinces.  Ontario  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  well  suited  to  a  great  diversity  of 
crops.  In  those  seasons  in  which  the  weather  conditions 
are  unsuited  to  the  proper  development  of  some  of 
the  crops  those  same  weather  conditions  are  unsuited 
to  the  satisfactory  production  of  other  products  on  the 
farm.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  even  a  partial 
failure  of  all  classes  of  crops  on  the  Ontario  farms  in 
the  same  season.  The  farmer  is  wise  who  is  very  care- 
ful in  his  selection  of  crops  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  weather  conditions  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  year. 

Plan  For  Better  Pastures 

Of  all  the  different  crops  produced  in  the  Province 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  one  in  which  there 
is  room  for  most  improvement  is  the  pasture  crop. 
What  is  required  is  a  greater  amount  of  valuable 
pasture  per  acre  than  has  been  produced  formerly. 
There  is  room  for  great  improvement  here.  There  are 
too  many  old  timothy  sods  in  the  Province 
and  it  is  well  known  that  t.'mothy  makes  a  compara- 
tively poor  pasture  in  the  hot  dry  summers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly urged  that  the  farmers  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  hay  and  pasture  crops  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin  No.  269 
entitled  "Hay  and  Pasture  Crops."  This  bulletin  was 
issued  in  the  present  year  and  contains  seventy-two 

pages.  It  gives  cuts,  de- 
scriptions and  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  each  of 
the  twenty-six  varieties  of 
grasses  and  clovers  and 
also  various  combinations 
suitable  for  pasture  and 
Cor  hay.  Copies  of  this 
bulletin  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Parliament 
Buildings,   Toronto. 

Silo  corn  has  been  in- 
creasing gradually  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years 
up  to  1918  when  owing  to 
lack  of  suitable  seed  the 
acreage  dropped  con- 
siderably. In  1917  silage 
corn  reached  over  one- 
half  million  acres.  This 
was  an  increase  of  about 
Continued  on  page  49 
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Where  Real  Shepherds  Are  Found 

The  Average  Farmer  is  a  Duffer  With  Sheep 


NEARLY  sixty  years  ago  I  came  to  realize 
mostly  by  remarks  from  my  father's  lips  the 
intense  value  of  the  British  shepherd,  and  as 
years  rojled  by  and  it  became  my  part  to  join  in 
the  work  0:1  low  land  and  high  land,  on  the  deep, 
strong  soil  of  a  Merse  farm,  on  the  purple  sweeps 
•j£  Lammermoor,  or  the  green  hillsides  of  Cheviot, 
there  came  an  appreciation  of  the  Border  shepherd; 
and  then  as  I  grew  older  and  went  further  afield,  I 
learned  that  in  the  far  northern  areas  of  Scotland,  in 
deep  valiey  and  on  mountain  fell,  the  silent  watchers 
and  their  faithful  collies  were  in  their  way  unique, 
silent  but  skillful,  a  bit  cunning,  but  honest  to  their 
employer.  Down  south  on  Cotswold  hills  or 
Hampshire  downs  it  was  the  same.  The  brand  may  be 
justly  called  perfection,  so  far  as  human  nature  can 
touch  the  point.  In  the  Border  land,  my  calf  country, 
among  the  peasantry,  a  splendid  class  of  laborers,  big, 
brawny,  capable  and  well  hefted  (attached)  to  the 
soil,  the  shepherd  easily  stood  out  as  first  in  the  class. 
Away  amidst  the  hil  s  where  the  wild  foxes  wander, 
they  were  especially  intelligent.  They  led  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  an  easy,  philosophical  life,  trained 
from  infancy  to  observe  keenly,  with  sharp  eyes,  that 
ranged  far  and  near  over  the  landscape.  They  lived 
with  nature  and  in  a  somewhat  solitary  life  they  had 
time  for  reading  and  reflection.  One  of  them,  James 
Hogg,  gave  us  "The  Skylark"  and  "Bonnie  Kilmeny," 
two  gems  of  poetic  fancy,  and  any  number  of  them 
dabbled  with  the  Muse. 

Numbers  of  them  have  come  to  this  country  and 
have  been  successful.  And  yet,  the  germ  they  brought 
from  English  meadowlands  and  Scottish  dales  has 
not  spread.  It  is  dormant,  no  fruition,  no  bread  cast 
on  waters  to  be  gathered  many  days  after.  We  have 
lots  of  good  sheepmen;  very  few  good  shepherds,  men 
like  Bradburn,  Noel  Gibson,  Kleinheinz,  Andy  Little 
or  Tom  Turnbull.  The  average  farmer  is  a  duffer  with 
sheep  and  no  lecturing  or  pounding  can  put  into  his 
head  the  superlative  merit  of  a  few  sheep  on  every 
farm  which  leads  on  to  intensive  husbandry,  fertilizes 
his  soil  and  keeps  in  check  his  weeds,  that  prolific  crop 
that  costs  this  country  endless  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  figures  what  poor  farming  costs 
this  country  and  how  far  ahead  our  British  cousins 
gain  upon  us  by, intensive  farming  and  the  great  at- 
tention given  to  the  flock.  The  sheep  is  the  most  gentle 
and  kindly  of  all  our  farm  animals  and  while  the  most 
innocent  being,  more  or  less  foolish  in  its  absolute 
dependence  on  its  leader,  it  lends  itself  to  companion- 
ship. How  delightful  it  is  to  watch  it  nibble  the  grass 
in  field  or  front  yard,  or  away  up  on  the  mountain 
sides  as  it  follows  the  verdure  of  melting  snows!  The 
poet  throws  around  it  a  mystic  part,  weaving  love 
stories  into  the  scenes  that  charm  the  eye  and  mellow 
your  heart  as  you  walk  amid  green  fields  or  wander 
by  sparkling  streams. 

But  we  do  not  appreciate  this  side  of  farm  life. 
The  instinctive  earnestness  of  the  shepherd  is  almost 
unknown  in  our  make-up  and  as  a  practical  result  we 
have  two  kinds  of  sheep  herders,  including  these  small 
owners.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule 
in  our  central  states  the  sheep  is  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance,  kept  for  scavenger  purposes.  Then  out  West 
we  have  the  hobo  sheep  herder,  or  the  dormant  neutral 
Mexican  herder  who  does  his  best  and  in  a  way  per- 
forms his  duty.  But  as  a  rule  his  mind  is  just  about 
as  vacant  as  that  of  his  charges.  The  Western  sheep 
business  has  few  fine  points  about  it.  The  methods  are 
rough  and  ready,  and  sentimental  touches  being  sent 
promptly  to  the  background.  The  British  shepherd 
is  the  result  of  inborn  earnestness,  honesty  and  in- 
stinct for  centuries.  Sons  follow  fathers  in  their 
vocation  and  by  inheritance  the  shepherd's  plaid  and 
crook.     Here  are  some  lines  on  this  subject: 

"Ilk  lassie  has  a  laddie  she  io'es  abune  the  rest, 
Ilk  lassie  has  a  laddie,  if  she  like  to  confess  't, 
That  is  dear  unto  her  bosom,  whatever  be  his  trade; 
But  my  lover's  aye  the  laddie  that  wears  the  crook  and 

plaid. 
"Ilk  morn  he  climbs  the  mountains,  his  fleecy  flocks  to 

•      view, 
And  hears  the  laverocks  chanting,  new  sprang  frae 

'mang  the  dew; 
His  bonnie  wee  bit  doggie,  s&e  frolicsome  and  glad, 
Rins  aye  before  the  laddie  that  wears  the  crook  and 

plaid." 


By  JOHN   CLAY 


Feeding  sheep.       As  the  sheep  fed   we  looked   them  over  carefully. 

The  ideal  shepherd,  as  said  above,  must  be  earnest 
and  honest.  He  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  very 
hard  worker,  but  he  must  be  observant,  watchful,  more 
especially  at  lambing  time,  serving  long  hours  at  that 
critical  time.  Much  depends  upon  his  management 
previous  to  maternity.  The  ewe  flock  must  be  improv- 
ing in  condition  as  they  approach  that  trying  hour 
when  the  owner  gets  his  increase.  The  good  shepherd 
is  more  anxious  than  the  master,  and  in  those  critical 
days  he  does  not  care  to  be  disturbed  or  his  attention 
called  away  from  his  work.  Then  before  shearing, 
more  especially  on  the  hills,  he  has  to  be  on  the  watch 
morning,  noon  and  night,  for  the  ewes  are  apt  to  get 
await  (on  their  backs)  and  oftentimes  die  unless 
rescued  in  time.    This  means  a  loss  of  the  ewe  and  the 


lamb  loses  the  mother's  milk.  Another  asset  of  th< 
good  shepherd  is  punctuality,  more  especially  when 
there  is  feeding  to  be  done.  The  sheep  loves  to  eat  al 
stated  hours.  Here  the  Colorado  feeder  has  learned  his 
lesson.  Away  back  in  the  winter  of  1868-69,  after  z 
very  short  root  crop,  we  had  to  carry  through  oui 
sheep  stock  more  or  less  on  artificial  food.  It  was  my 
lot  to  help  one  of  our  shepherds  to  feed  every  morning 
at  seven  o'clock  a  band  of  ewe  lambs.  They  wer« 
waiting  for  you,  their  pensive  eyes  turned  toward; 
:he  shepherd  and  his  dog.  This  intelligent  anima 
lay  between  the  sheep  and  the  boxes  where  the  ratioi 
of  bran,  oats  and  sometimes  corn  was  placed  before  i 
single  animal  could  come  up.  When  we  were  finishec 
the  shepherd  signalled  silently,  the  collie  came  to  hee 
and  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  boxes.  I  see  it  al 
now — the  gray  dawn,  the  waiting  sheep,  the  lanky 
shepherd,  red  of  hair  and  beard,  a  couple  of  collies  a1 
his  heels.  The  only  salute  was  a  nod;  very  littlt 
was  said,  but  we  went  to  work  and  for  ten  or  fifteer 
minutes  were  busy.  As  the  sheep  fed  we  looked  then 
carefully  over.  Every  week  or  so  we  drafted  some  of  the 
weak  ones  to  another  lot  where  they  got  better  care 
Then  we  went  back  to  breakfast.  I  reported  to  my 
father,  irreverently  called  "the  old  man,"  and  generally 
after  our  morning  meal  we  met  both  our  shepherds 
at  the  homestead  and  went  over  the  situation,  which  on 
account  of  the  partial  loss  of  the  root  crop  was  more 
or  less  complicated.  This  lesson  we  got,  that  the 
above  crop  was  not  a  necessity;  we  could  get  along 
without  it  if  absolutely  necessary. 

And  so  those  shepherds  have  a  deep  niche  in  my 
memory.  Whether  you  met  them  on  the  hillside  or 
at  the  kirk  door,  at  business  or  kindly  gossiping,  they 
left  a  good  impression  and  splendid  example  that  any 
one  would  do  well  to  follow. 


HERE'S   TO   THE   OLD   FAIR! 

By  A.  R.  K. 

'"jPHERE'S  some  concerns  what  come  and  stay  and  linger  for  a  spell,  and  how 
-*•  they  pass  from  off  the  map  it's  somewhat  hard  to  tell,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  have  in  them  the  germs  for  thirty  years,  nor  still  enough  to  have  their  dirge 
marked  with  a  gush  of  tears. 

Cut  other  customs  that  we  have,  are  ripe  with  honored  age,  but  unto 
one  of  these  here  things  we  dedicate  this  page. 

Why  long  about  this  time  of  year,  when  summer's  on  the  wane,  and  when 
the  almanac  each  week  calls  for  a  bit  of  rain;  when  other  days  are  hazy  like, 
v;hen  smoke  is  in  the  air,  along  there  strides  that  patriarch,  that  whiskered,  old 
fall  fair. 

Ah,  did  we  not  in  days  what's  went,  embrace  that  there  event,  when  we 
should  have    one  reckless  day  and  blow  our  last  red  cent? 

We  used  to  have  a  pumpkin  then,  the  king  of  all  the  ring,  for  weeks  we'd 
watch  that  daisy,  we'd  walk  about  the  thing,  and  we  could  fancy  we  could  see 
when  judgin'  had  been  done,  a  red  emblazoned  ticket  announcing'  we  had  won. 
And  then  there  dwelt  not  far  away  a  squash  of  ponderous  size,  two  men  could 
scarcely  roll  him,  'twas  pleasin'  to  the  eyes. 

The  colt,  the  calf,  the  pigs  and  shoats,  the  pullet  and  the  hen,  were  waltzed 
and  trotted  for  the  day  from  out  their  coop  and  pen.  The  fancy  work,  the  home- 
made socks,  the  nightshirt  and  the  quilt,  and  other  things  of  gentle  art  most 
wondrously  were  built. 

It  was  indeed  a  goodly  thing,  this  here  fall  fair  obsession,  which  caused 
our  folks  to  spend  the  day  with  those  from  next  concession — to  talk  about  the 
crops  and  things;  about  the  price  of  wheat,  about  the  bugs  that  ate  the  peas, 
and  the  smut  upon  the  wheat. 

Why,  I  can  mind  when  in  the  ring  they  called  the  farmer's  trot,  how  all  the 
nags,  both  fat  and  lean,  and  sufferin'  from  dry  rot f  and  hitched  unto  some  two- 
wheeled  gig  would  make  their  carcass  fly,  as  though  it  were  a  case  for  them  to 
win  that  thing  or  die — and  how  that  old  grand  stand  tvould  yell,  by  heck,  it 
sure  was  grand,  when  Shaddock's  sorrel  nosed  its  way  unto  the  judge's  stand. 

I've  wandered  through  a  lot  of  things  that's  built  to  entertain,  the  product 
of  a  heap  of  cash  and  many  a  ponderous  brain,  and  they  are  built  in  ways  most 
queer  in  styles  what's  new  and  strange,  they  canter  out  from  A  to  Z  and  cover 
quite  a  range. 

For  all  of  that  I'd  like  to  go  unto  the  old  fall  fair,  and  saturate  my  hide 
again  with  new-mown  rural  air.  So  here's  unto  the  country  fair,  let's  hoist 
our  tune  on  high,  and  sing  about  the  glorious  things  that  gold  can  never  buy — 
the  old  fall  fair,  its  tickets  red,  to  either  lose  or  take,  them  days  was  sweeter 
unto  me  than  thunderin'  hunks  of  Christmas  cake. 
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Perplexing  Riddle  of  Livestock   Futures 


1920  Values  Will  Gradually  Drop  Lower     By  JAMES  E.  POOLE 


ARK    Twain    once 

satirized  the  New 

England  weather 
'orecast  in  a  24-hour  pre- 
liction  embracing  every 
meteorological  possibility 
:rom  a  sunbeam  to  a 
:yclone,  thereby  insuring 
at  least  one  correct  guess. 
Livestock  market  progno- 
tication  cannot  be  at- 
;empted  at  this  juncture 
1  without  taking  similar 
atitude.  Precedents  are 
lueless.  The  "wise  guys" 
f  the  trade  are  protecting 
heir  reputations  either  by 
vasiveness  or  silence, 
ever  has  the  eternal 
roblem  of  the  future  been 
lore  perplexing,  but  one 
ertainty  existing,  and 
hat  is  in  the  nature  of 
hat  the  sporting  gentle- 
man would  term  "one  best 
bet."  J.  Odgen  Armour 
afave  it  emphatic  expres- 
sion at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  other  day  when  he  asserted 
;hat  prices  would  steadily  work  lower;  just  how  much 
ower  is  anybody's  and  everybody's  guess. 

Will  Argentine  Beef  Come  In? 

Europe  after  post-war  orgies  is  bending  its  energies 
toward  replenishing  its  own  larder.  Southern  Hemis- 
phere supplies  of  beef  and  mutton  will  gradually  reach 
the  abundance  stage  as  marine  refrigeration  is  rein- 
stated and  not  only  will  trans-Atlantic  demands  on 
North  American  supply  sources  rapidly  diminish,  but 
a  prospect,  if  not  certainty,  exists  that  within  a  short 
time  Eastern  seaboard  markets  in  the  United  States 
will  again  be  called  on  to  digest  foreign  product.  Meat 
trade  has  been  internationalized.  The  coterie  of 
packers  embracing  Armour,  Swift  and  Wilson,  not 
content  with  a  limited  sphere  of  operation  in  the  River 
plate  region,  is  extending  its  tentacles  to  embrace  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  meat-producing  world,  and 
that  they  Avill  market  their  wares  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offers  is  a  statement  not  open  to  dispute,  conse- 
quently every  pound  of  foreign  beef  and  mutton 
dumped  into  the  United  State?  market  means  competi- 
tion for  Canada,  which  is  sending  its  surplus  to  Buffalo, 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  Nor  will  this  competition  be 
limited  to  beef  and  mutton,  as  South  America  is  getting 
nto  the  swine  game  with  celerity,  promising  within 
half  a  decade  to  invade  the  market  of  Europe  with 
hog  product  and  lard,  as  owing  to  the  fecundity  of  the 
porcine  species  it  will  be  able  to  produce  a  large  sur- 
plus in  a  short  time. 

The  Danger   Signals  Set 

Obviously  it  is  a  time  for  conservatism,  and  unfor- 
tunately there  has  been  a  pronounced  disposition  on 
the  part  of  producers  to  run  past  the  danger  signals. 
Speculation  has  literally  run  riot.  Gamblers  in  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  have  already  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for 
recklessness  and  are  inviting  more  vicissitudes.  A 
tour  of  Missouri  River  markets  late  in  August  dis- 
closed reckless  investment  in  stock  cattle,  feeders  pay- 
ing anywhere  from  $14  to  $16  per  cwt.  for  steers  that 
would  not  have  been  eligible  to  as  much  money  if 
ready  for  the  butcher.  One  reason  is  that  the  country 
is  full  of  money  and  looking  for  spots  to  place  it,  the 
same  disposition  being  responsible  for  a  boom  in  farm 
land  values  that  must  eventually  burst.  It  is  an  in- 
violable economic  law  that  the  natural  sequence  of  a 
jamboree  is  a  headache,  whether  it  be  financial  or 
alcoholic.  Those  who  are  incinerating  their  money  in 
the  manner  described  will,  a  few  months  hence,  fulmin- 
ate against  the  packer  and  denounce  livestock  produc- 
tion as  a  gamble,  whereas  their  own  temerity  is  the 
primary  cause  of  their  misfortune.  Handwriting  in 
large,  legible  characters  has  been  inscribed  on  the  wall 
for  some  time  last,  ignored  by  some,  ridiculed  by 
others,  but  heeded  by  the  sagacious  minority.  Specu- 
itive  frenzy  has  reached  abburd  dimensions. 

Where  Two  Fools  Met 

A  few  weeks  since  a  Chicago  trader  riding  a  grazing 
section  of  Ohio  encountered  the  owner  of  a  drove  of 
cattle  who    announced    that    a    local    speculator    had 


Wool   and   mutton   on   the   general    mixed   farm    make    a    valuable   sideline. 

bid  $17  per  cwt.  for  them,  but  that  he  had  refused  it, 
adding:     "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Think!"  exclaimed  the  Chicago  man,  "why  I  think 
two  fools  met." 

Just  now  the  whole  trade  is  in  the  throes  of  liquida- 
tion due  to  drouth,  embracing  the  whole  region  from 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  south  to  the  Saskatchewan 
in  the  north.  Just  in  what  condition  it  will  leave  both 
cattle  and  sheep  industries  is  conjectural  but  as  liqui- 
dation and  depletion  are  synonymous  terms,  beef  and 
mutton  production  will  be  arrested,  if  not  visibly  re- 
duced, Until  both  industries  can  be  recuperated.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Eastern  territory  is  furnishing 
a  haven  for  drouth  refugees,  bovine  and  ovine,  by  the 
million-head,  but  practically  none  of  them  will  ever 
return.  Texas,  which  recently  emerged  from  a  three- 
year  drouth,  is  not  reinstating  its  herds  with  custom- 
ary facility  and  although  high  prices  have  undoubtedly 
so  stimulated  hog  production  that  flood  tide  in  the 
history  of  that  industry  has  been  reached,  what  has 
happened  in  the  western  half  of  North  America, 
recently,  cannot  be  construed  as  indicative  of  cheap 
livestock  and  yet  maintenance  of  war  prices  is  im- 
possible, even  those  who  ignored  the  inevitable  trend 
of  events,  imagining  that  Europe  would  purchase 
meats  regardless  of  cost,  now  realizing  their  error. 


POOLE  MAXIMS 

Prices  will  steadily  work  lower,  just  how  much 
is  everybody's  guess. 

Meat  trade  has  been  internationalized. 

South  America  is  getting  into  the  swine  game 
with  alacrity. 

The  natural  sequence  to  a  jamboree  is  a  head- 
ache. 

What  has  happened,  in  the  Western  half  of 
North  America  does  not  look  like  cheaper  live- 
stock. 

Return  to  pre-war  prices  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

That  hogs  may  drop  to  $15  in  November  is  an 
eventuality  that  must  be  considered. 

Over  100,000,000  people  in  America  must  be 
fed  and  they  are  nearly  all  meat-eaters. 


Psychological  influences, 
if  no  other,  would  eventu- 
ally force  prices  lower, 
but  during  the  past  thirty 
days  evidence  of  concerted 
action  by  the  so-called  big 
interests  to  reduce  cost  of 
living  has  been  detected. 
Lower  food  cost  or  higher 
wages  is  the  edict  of  labor, 
popular  clamor  against 
profiteering,  a  post-war 
evil,  is  ominous  of  trouble 
and1,  as  fojd  values  in- 
variably lead  the  downhill 
procession,  livestock  can- 
not evade  participation.  A 
five-dollar  break  in  hog 
values  during  August 
trumpeted  what  is  about 
to  happen.  Cattle  have 
declined  $3  to  $5  per  cwt., 
and  sheep  and  lambs  prac- 
tically as  much  since  the 
crest  of  the  1919  rise  was 
attained  and  that  the 
pruning  hook  has  been 
thrown  on  the  scrap  pile  by  those  who  are  slashing 
stockyard  values  is  fallacious  assumption. 

Return  to  pre-war  prices  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
Cost  of  production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  this  impossible  if  meat  supply  is  to  be 
maintained.  Farm  land  has  gone  on  a  new  valuation 
basis,  labor  will  not  return  to  former  conditions  with- 
out a  determined  struggle  and  always  the  lure  of  the 
city  will  keep  the  farmer  shorthanded,  so  that  prices 
must  continue  remunerative  to  insure  a  reasonably 
full  larder.  Meat  consumers  are  constantly  increas- 
ing in  number  while  producers  are  actually  decreas- 
ing. Nevertheless  elimination  of  foreign  demand  and 
limited  purchasing  capacity  of  domestic  consumers 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Meat,  while  a  necessity,  is  not 
indispensable,  especially  in  the  quantities  North  Am- 
ericans have  eaten  it  heretofore.  It  is  probable  that 
consumption  of  beef  and  pork  would  be  reduced  50 
per  cent,  without  entailing  hardship;  Americans,  and 
that  term  includes  Canadians,  have  never  been  heavy 
consumers  of  lamb  or  mutton  and  could  easily  and  ad- 
vantageously quadruple  their  use  of  both  meats. 

That  the  present  year  has  established  record  prices 
for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  tnat  will  stand  for  a  long 
time  unless  war  recurs  will  be  admitted.  At  present 
the  trend  is  downward,  abruptly  so  in  fact.  Each 
bear  raid  made  by  packers  encounters  less  resistance; 
where  and  when  bottom  will  be  reached  is  anybody's 
guess.  That  the  common  price  of  hogs  will  drop  to 
$15  in  November  and  that  the  general  run  of  cattle 
will  cost  $10  to  $14  per  cwt.  during  the  winter  season 
are  strong  probabilities,  or  rather  eventualities  that 
the  producer  must  take  cognizance  of.  It  is  human 
nature  to  be  bullish  when  prices  are  ascending;  like- 
wise to  view  the  prospect  lugubriously  when  the  trend 
is  downward.  Equally  axiomatic  is  the  assertion  that 
the  pendulum  always  swings  to  an  extreme  in  both 
directions,  warranting  expectancy  that  post-bellum 
readjustment  may  carry  prices  below  an  intrinsic 
value  basis.-  War  exerted  cyclonic  influence  in  all 
trade  spheres;  subsidence  cannot  be  expected  prompt- 
ly. 

Livestock  markets  of  1920  will  witness  a  gradual 
return  to  stability.  Mutations  will  be  less  violent, 
frenzy  incidental  to  war-time  speculation  will  disap- 
pear. Distribution,  which  has  been  on  a  basis  of  ex- 
tortion, is  scheduled  to  return  to  a  sane  basis,  which 
means  that  the  public,  incensed  over  impositions,  will 
resume  meat  eating.  While  1920  values  will  average 
lower  than  those  of  1919  return  to  comparative  stabil- 
ity will  create  a  more  satisfactory  set  of  conditions 
for  the  producer,  now  exasperated  by  weekly  muta- 
tions of  $1  to  $3  per  cwt.,  for  which  he  detects  no 
reasonable  excuse,  as  consumers  have  not  benefited 
while  he  has  been  flagrantly  penalized.  As  to  what 
1920  prices  of  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  will  be,  as  well 
consult  an  astrologist  regarding  February  weather  or 
endeavor  to  locate  the  elusive  peg  so  artfully  con- 
cealed beneath  the  walnut  shell  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
traveling  circus. 

Continued  on  page  51 
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Will  Our  Fruitmen  Stake  Their  Claims 


A  Bright  Future  Ahead  for  Canadian  Enterprise —By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 

5ER,  as  a  rule,  sees  the  close  of  the  aver- ,  ~  ~      1  ignorance    of    foreign    and    domestic    mz 


SEPTEMBER,  as  a  rule,  sees  the  close  of  the  aver-, 
age  farmer's  books  foi  the  year.     At  the  end  of 
the  month  he  can  sit  down  and,  with  fair  accuracy, 
figure  out  his  profit  and  lost. 

The  year  of  1919  should  see  little  else  but  profits  on 
the  balance  sheet.  True,  things  may  not  be  what  they 
should  have  been,  but  that  is  always  to  be  expected. 
If  one  realized  100  per  cent,  from  expectation?  the 
millennium  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  season,  let  it  not  be 
with  a  wry  face.  If  things  have  not  turned  out  as  they 
should,  the  cause  is  easily  traceable.  It  takes  no  small 
amount  of  moral  courage  for  the  average  human  being 
to  face  and  acknowledge  personal  faults.  But  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  the  expansion  of  an  intelligent  soul  when 
such  an  inventory  is  taken  and  met  with  a  calm  and 
resolute  determination  to  rectify  mistakes. 

September  is  also  the  month  for  planning.  He  who 
blindly  plows  and  sotvs  and  reaps  from  year  to  year 
cannot  expect  to  progress.  The  greatest  practical 
scientist  the  world  will  know  in  the  future  is  the 
farmer.  The  Hon  Arthur  Me  ghen,  K.  C,  B.  M.,  in 
a  recent  public  speech,  said  that  Canadians  would  face 
a  national  debt  of  two  billion  dollars  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  nation  is.  spending  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
dollars  a  day  at  the  present  time.  The  income  from 
ai!  sources  is  but  little  over  $250,000,000  per  year. 

If  the  individual's  financial  position  paralleled  the 
nation's,  what  would  be  his  outlook?  Yet,  the  national 
debt  must  be  paid  mainly  through  the  indiv  dual  effort. 
The  farmer  is  receiving  much  attention  from  the  Gov- 
rj'nmcnt.  It  is  he  who  will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  national 
debt.  He  is  the  original  producer.  All  the  money 
realized  from  his  products  by  manufacturing  processes 
will  cease  to  be  if  he  does  not  produce.  There  is  but 
one  slogan  to  bear  in  mind.  There  is  but  one  hops  for 
a   national  prosperity. 

Produce! 

There  are  two  ways  of  producing.  One  is  the  re- 
sult of  intelligent  thought  and  planning,  plus  energetic 
action.  The  other  is  the  blind  plowing,  sowing  and 
reaping  way.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  latter  has 
been  the  general  method  of  Canadian  farmers  of  the 
past.  The  result  has  been  glutted  markets  on  the  one 
hand,  and  famine  on  the  other.  There  is  always  too 
much  of  one  product  and  too  little  of  another. 

Fruit  Growers  Must  Plan 

The  year  of  1920  must  be  planned  ahead  with  a 
care  never  before  exercised.  Especially  must  this 
deep  thought  be  indulged  in  by  the  fruit  growers  of 
Canada.  The  time  is  past  for  stampeding  into  new 
lines.  Fruit  farming  is  essentially  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  farming.  The  grower  of  tree  fruit  can- 
not change  his  mind  each  season  as  to  what  he  will 
grow.  His  trees  are  a  fixture:  It  takes  years  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  Even  in  the  small  fruits  the  first 
vear  is  unprofitable. 

The  grape  growers  of  the  Niagara  Fruit  Belt  have 
set  a  precedent  this  year  worthy  of  emulation  in  all 
lines  of  fruit  growing.  They  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  ex- 
ploited. They  were  induced  to  sell 
their  grapes  at  about  one-half  the 
price  paid  for  the  same  grade  in 
New  York  State.  It  was  not  until 
there  was  a  mad  rush  by  the  manu- 
facturers from  the  States  for  the 
Canadian  grapes  that  the  grape 
growers  awoke. 

An  association  has  been  formed 
whereby  the  grape  men  can  keep 
in  touch  with  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  all  markets.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  moves  yet  made. 
If  they-stop  there  they  will  be  wiser 
yet.  In  the  past  there  have  been  as- 
sociations formed  amongst  the  fruit 
men  with  the  object  of  marketing 
their  own  products.  Those  at- 
tempts have  been  miserable  fail- 
ures. It  cost  the  members  heavily. 
The  producer  cannot  hope  to  control 
markets.  He  can,  however,  keep 
posted  on  actual  conditions  through 
representatives  sent  to  examine  in- 
to them.  That  is  all  the  fruit  farm- 
er can  expect  to  do  towards  pre- 
venting   the    exploitation    of    their 


WHERE  GRAFTING  IS  RIGHT 

By  F.  M.  C. 

'THE  grafting  of  fruit  trees  has  been  practised  for 
*■  ages,  but  in  this  age  of  mechanical  invention  and 
speed,  much  of  the  art  of  fruitgrowing  and  fruit  im- 
provement has  been  overlooked.  There  is  perliaps  no 
more  interesting  phase  of  orchard  work  than  the 
growing  of  new  varieties  on  other  stocks.  Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  picking  barrels  of  fine  fruit  from  limbs 
grafted  in  my  own  spare  hours,  I  may  give  a  few  of  my 
observations  in  the  matter.  The  illustration  above 
is  of  a  Northern  Spy  apple  tree  grafted  on  to  a  native 
seedling  stock  by  my  grandfather  over  60  years  ago 
and  which  tree  is  now  ripening  a  goodly  crop.  It  has 
a  spread  of  fifty  feet  and  has  often  borne  10  barrels 
of  apples. 

I  have  grafted  many  trees  to  many  varieties.  This 
year  a  small  orchard  of  25  Spies  are  bearing — all 
grafts  on  the  Long  field  apple  stock.  These  have  been 
sloiv  of  growth  owing  to  the  soil  being  light  with  a 
liard  pan  underneath  and,  as  little  manuring  was  done 
since  the  grafts  were  put  in  in  the  year  1906.  /  pur- 
chased the  trees  as  Talman  Sweets  but  the  nursery  sent 
Longfields.  Fortunately  they  were  a  hardy  tree  and 
took  the  graft  of  the  Spy  well.  The  Spy  grafts  had  a 
tendency  to  outgrow  the  Lnngp'eld  stock  and  a  hint 
from  Prof.  Crow  has  helped  matters.  He  told  me  to 
take  my  penknife  and  make  a  slit  upwards  in  the 
parent  stock.  This  would  allow  the  bark  to  swell  and 
induce  growth  below  the  graft.    It  proved  a  success. 

I  have  grafted  Spies  on  to  Alexander  Stock,  Talman, 
Boston,  Native  Seedling,  and  Ben  Davis.  I  have 
grafted  Greenings  on  to  several'  varieties.  Mcintosh 
Red  grafts  on  the  Holley  apple  are  bearing  this  year. 
Starks  on  a  Native  Stock  bore  two  barrels  to  the  tree 
in  four  years.  Spy  grafts  on  Alexander  and  Talman 
trees  have  borne  apples  the  third  year  and  regularly 
thereafter. 


A    3-year    old    peach    orchard    near    Forest,    Ont.        Plantings    for    1920    ought    to    be    large    as    the    orchard 

population    is   shrinking. 


ignorance    of    foreign    and    domestic    market    pri] 

The  day  when  the  middleman  will  be  extinct  is 
off.     If  it  were  possible  to  do  without  the  middler 
the  brains  of  the  greatest  commercial   organizatj 
of  the  world  would  have  attended  to  his  funeral 
rangements  long  ago.     Getting  down  to  the  needs 
1920,  let  there  be  a  survey  of  the  history  of  1919. 

Outlook  For  the  Various  Fruits 

Let  us  take  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.    StrawbeH 
brought  splendid  prices  this  year.     Twenty  cents 
box  was  paid  by  the  canneries.     Where  there  was| 
intensive  cultivation   no   less  than   10,000  boxes 
produced  to  the  acre.     In  spite  of  this,  canners  wl 
convinced  that  there  would  not  be  nearly  enough  strq 
berries  for  jamming  purpost-s.     Importations  from 
United   States  amounted  to  hundreds  of  carloads. 

Surely   there   is   a   lesson   in   that  fact.     It   can  | 
safely  stated  that  Canadian  soil  is  available  for 
production  of  all  the  strawberries  the  canners  can 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  importations  of  Ma| 
land   and   the    Carolina  berries   for   table   use    in 
early  season.     But  there  is  no  need  for  the  canners! 
look  to  the  United  States  for  their  canning  supplf 

In  order  not  to  overproduce  there  must  be  an 
telligence  system  adopted  by  the  growers.  A  frl 
men's  association  should  be  formed  whereby  the  statj 
tics  needed  can  be  gathered.  There  are  no  records  | 
Canada  to-day  of  the  average  of  any  fruit  grov 
There  is  no  one  who  can  say  positively  how  mv 
land  is  devoted  to  any  crop.  This  information  is 
most  vitally  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  fH 
grower.  There  are  many  facts  to  be  gathered  a| 
filed.  Who  is  there,  for  instance,  who  knows  wr 
proportion  of  the  latter  crop  of  strawberries  is  boug 
at  the  lowest  price  by  the  canners  and  sold  to 
American  markets  at  fancy  prices?  If  the  canne 
can  make  handsome  profits  by  keeping  their  buye 
in  the  Southern  States  in  the  early  season  to  supi 
the  table  demand  for  strawberries  in  Canada,  is  it 
equally  possible  to  sell  Canada's  late  crop  at  fan| 
prices  for  the  table  demand  in  the  United  States? 

Who  knows?    That  is  the  weak  point  to  be  overcor 

Why   Scream  at  the  Packer? 

We  scream   about   the   unholy  profits  made   by   t 
packers.    It  is  time  to  cease  wrangling  and  to  find  o 
how  they  do  it.  The  writer  talked  to  one  of  the  accour 
ants  in  the  cost  department  of  one  of  Canada's  large 
packing  houses  recently.    That  young  man  had  tabul" 
ed  in  a  vest-pocket  book  every  product  from  a  b 
carcass.     Every  bone,  fibre  and  tissue  of  a  beef  is  a 
counted  for.     The  exact  demand  and  the  markets  su 
plied  were  in  his  possession.     It  was  one  of  the  mo 
complete,    ready    references    imaginable.       Moreove 
that   young   accountant   solemnly   assured   the   wri 
that  the  total  profits  of  this  great  concern  were  le 
than  1.08%.     But  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  div 
dend  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  nine  million  dollar 
"But,  just  think,"  said  he.     "That  is  a  falling  off 
over  eleven  millions  for  the  prece 
ing  year." 
—  Rather    amusing,    isn't    it?      Y 

the   packing  house   has   many  mi 
liens  invested  in  equipment.     It  i 
not  the  profit  per  beef  they  cou 
upon,  it  is  the  gross  turnover. 

The  incident  is  mentioned  t 
show  what  system  means  to  the  bi 
concerns.  The  packers  know  to 
cept  what  it  costs  to  drive  a  pig  u 
the  runway.  There  is  not  one  farm 
er  in  one  hundred  who  knows  wha 
it  costs  him  to  go  to  the  local  mar 
ket.  There  is. not  one  farmer  in 
thousand  who  knows  what  to  plan 
for  the  best  profit  in  the  convin, 
season.  The  danger  of  over  pro 
duction  always  stands  in  his  wa\ 

Use   Judgment    in   Planting 

This  fall  there  will  be  a  tendencj 
to  plant  many  acres  of  strawberj 
ries.  Let  those  who  do  so  act  wit! 
caution.  Let  them  find  out  what 
variety  pays  the  best.  There  are 
good,  standard  varieties  for  both 
the  early  and  late  markets.  Right 
Continued  on  page  36 
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re  Machine  Makers'  Plans  Big  Enough? 


ANUFACTURERS    of   power   machinery    to    Canadian   farms   will 

not  be  burdened   with   a   carry  over  of  old   stock.     The   demands 

from   the   farmers   both    East   and    West   are    so    strong   for   real 

[iciency  machines  that  a  great  many  more  could  be  sold  if  the  selling  end 

re  pushed      A  noticeable  demand  for  tractors  is  being  received.     Tractors 

[e  proving  their  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  small  farms  satisfactorily 

id  as  a  belt   power  they  are  commanding  all  sorts  of  admiration.     The 

|terest  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the 

ichinery  displays   at   the   Canadian    National   Exhibition,    show   how   the 

Irmer.-,  are  convinced  of  the  place  that  machinery  can  fill  in  the  present 

Ibor  shortage. 

|  The  motor  truck  is  another  feature  that  farmers  are  not  slow  to  adopt. 
be  way  purely  business  men  are  considering  their  purchase  on  the  farms 
I  indicative  of  the  movement  that  will  gather  force  next  year.  Our  farmers 
|ll  need  lighting  plants,  heating  plants,  power  washing  machines,  tractors, 
icks,  threshers,  ensilage  cutters,  potato  machinery,  cream  separators, 
lltivators,  fertilizer  sowers,  drills,  and  binders  in  enormous  quantities  this 
jming  year.  It  is  a  much  safer  business  for  the  manufacturer  than  the 
Iport  trade.  Farmers  prefer  machines  made  where  repairs  can  be  easily 
Itten  and  want  leal  service  given  in  the  quality  of  the  make-up,  and  in  the 
loption  of  all  conveniences  in  the  machine  plan. 

|Prof.  L.  J.  Smith  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  whose  work  in  that 

ineering   department   is   well-known   through   the    Farmers'    Magazine, 

rs  that  a  great  deal  of  the  farm  machine  trade  in  the  West  is  very  closely 

Ipendent  on  the  immediate  crop  conditions  of  the  prairie  provinces.     The 

rm  machinery  firms  are  usually  able  to  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy 

>m  the  business  of  past  years,  as  to  what  the  demands  for  the  coming  year 

be.     If  a  district  has  had  an  unusually  good  crop,  the  sales  there  will 

|  above  the  average,  and  vice  versa. 

fhen  a  particular  district  falls  down  on  production,  and  one  can  never 

sure  until  the  harvest  is  almost  in  sight,  the  shipments  are  diverted  from 

branch  houses  in  that  district  to  those  where  the  crop  is  coming  above 

average.    Often  it  is  necessary  to  reship  from  one  district  to  another. 

["here  has  been  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  for  machinery  this 

ir.     Business  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  is  poor  except  in  some  more 

jrtunate  spots;  while  in  Manitoba  the  sales  will  doubtless  exceed  those  of 

year;  which  were  very  good.     Many  firms  will  do  a  record  business  in 

initoba  this  year;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  able  to  bring  the  average  for 

West  up  to  normal. 
In  ga-;  tractor  lines,  the  demand  is  still  for  the  small  tractor,  from  20  to 
|  horse  power,  the  many  larger  ones  are  being  sold  for  breaking  up  bush 

scrub  land  and  for  the  larger  threshing  outfits. 
i'he  harvest  trade  is  pretty  well  over,  except  for  repairs,  but  there  should 

be  a  steady  trade  for  tractors  and  plows  for  fall  plowing. 
The  labor  situation  has  not  been  acute;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so  again, 
pess  the  whole  West  should  get  a  bumper  crop.  As  a  relaxation  from 
demand  for  greater  production,  a  great  many  farmers  will  cut  down 
ir  grain  acreage  and  farm  better,  and  try  to  clean  up  the  weed  proposi- 
The  I.  H.  C.  Stooker  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand  for 
in  the  next  few  years.  Only  a  limited  number  have  been  put  on  sale 
ks  far;  but  they  are  doing  their  work  well  and  should  be  in  common  use 
|soon  as  they  are  available. 

The  use  of  the  gas  tractor  is  steadily  on  the  increase  even  in  the  older 
^led  portions  of  the  West.     Manitoba  will  buy  pretty  close  to  2,500  trac- 

during  the  present  year. 

Che  West  need  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  securing  all  the 

linery  necessary  for  its  development.     Now  that 

Great  War  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  will  be 

rty  of  steel  and  iron  available.     In  order  to  keep 

iron  industry  going  at  its  present  capacity,  which 

so  greatly  increased  by  the  war,  it  would  seem 

Jical  to   see   steel   and   iron   much   cheaper  by  next 

Ison,  which  would  help  cut  the  price  of  machinery. 


This    machine   dumped    two    bushels   of    threshed    grain    per    minute.      The    tractor    has    been    running' 
many    threshers    this    season.       A    story    of    it    will    appear    in    an    early    issue. 


.V'  .  - 


The    tractor    show    at    the    C.N.E.    was    interesting    to    thousands    of    farmers.         This    12-24    tractor 
run    by    Bert    Grieg,    son    of    Wm.    Grieg,    manager    of    the    Ontario    Division    of    the    Massey-Harris 

Co.,     attracted     favorable      attention. 
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kvelty    that    was    a    Mature    was    done    by    the    Chase,  tractors      Here  is  a   war  picture.      An   airman,   D.   V.   Hoskins,   rode  a  little      The  little  caterpillar  Cletrac  made  a  hit  in  its  work  at 
at  the  U   N.  Ji.  way  on  |ne  donkey  engine  carrying  troops  in  France  behind 

the   lines.       He  snapped  the  cap   as  he  went  along. 


-■'-*• 


he  C.N.E. 
It  is  here  seen  in  a  ditch,  which  it  got  out  of  quite  easily. 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  TAPER  FOR  ALL  FARMERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  CANADA 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  its  independent  of  all  parties,  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  no  organization,  is  illustrated1  with  many 
original  photo  engravings,  and1  handles  as  many  as  seventeen 
departments  of  farm  work  in  a  practical  manner,  giving 
absolute  and   reliable  information. 
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of  your  label  will  show  when  your  subscription  runs  out.  All 
changes   of  address    should  give  both   old    and   new   addresses. 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made  direct  to  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE, 
143-153.  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  either  by  money  order,  postal 
note,  express  order  or  registered  letter,  which  will  be  at  our 
risk.  Postage  stamps  accepted  in  payments  under  $1.  As 
most  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions 
interrupted,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent  to  sub- 
scribers until  an  explicit  order  is  received'  for  its  discontinu- 
ance. The  date  of  your  label  shows  to  what  time  your  sub- 
scription is  paid.  AH  subscribers  are  held  responsible  until  all 
arrearages  are  paid  and  their  paper  order  discontinued. 

EDITORIAL  communication  must  carry  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Anonymous  articles  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. Matter  for  publication  must  'be  written  on  one  side  of 
ithe  sheet  only.  We  are  anxious  to  receive  interesting  articles 
on  agricultural  subjects  that  are  of  practical  value  to  any 
members  of  the  farm  family.  Short,  pithy  articles  of  value  in 
any  departments  are  of  special  worth.  Photographs  of  farm 
scenes,  experiments,  contrivances,  power  and  household  con- 
veniences, as  well  as  the  accepted  articles,  will  be  paid;  for  at 
our  usual  rates.  Contributions  for  which  -we  pay  must  not  be 
submitted  to  other  journals  after  acceptance  by  us.  Rejected 
matter  will  be  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed. 

CONTRIBUTORS'  names  will  not  be  forwarded,  as  they  are  con- 
sidered confidential. 
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143-1)53  University  Ave.,  Toronto,   Canada. 
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PLANNING   FARM   BUSINESS 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY  that  farmer  is  making  the  best 
^  financial  success  of  his  business  who  is  planning 
a  full  year  ahead  in  his  cropping  system.  In  fact  no 
farmer  can  produce  from  the  soil  without  this  for- 
ward look.  The  very  practice  of  good  farming  known 
as  the  rotation  of  crops,  entails  often  four  years  of 
peering  into  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  production  that  farmers  can  best 
give  their  forethought.  The  matter  of  sales  of  their 
produce  is  also  subject  to  calculation,  but  oftener  the 
butt  of  chance.  Yet  in  this  too,  a  little  wise  planning 
about  delivery  at  the  proper  time,  neatness  of  the 
package,  and  a  choice  of  transportation  routes,  ac- 
complishes much  in  greater  returns.  The  modern 
farmer  is  not  afraid  to  be  called  a  desk  farmer  or  a 
book  farmer.  He  knows  that  an  hour  spent  in  his 
farm  office,  thinking  out  ways  and  means,  has  made 
dollars  for  him,  while  his  slaving  neighbor  has  actually 
lost  what  money  he  had.  Om  of  the  hardest  working 
men  with  his  hands  was  an  old  man  who  lived  near 
our  farm.  No  one  could  be  more  industrious.  No  one 
got  through  with  more  heavy  work  on  his  farm.  His 
wife  and  children  also  toiled  hard.  But  they  never  read 
much.  They  knew  nothing  of  th;?  sales  end  of  their 
work.  They  had  no  vision  beyond  the  immediate.  As 
a  result  they  made  only  laborers'  wages  and  lost  some 
of  that  through  dealing  with  unscrupulous  buyers. 

The  autumn  plan  is  a  splendid  thing  and  so  this  issue 
of  Farmers'  Magazine  urges  this  feature  upon  all 
readers.    Keep  this  issue  for  reference. 


A 


DOWN  THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS 

RE  you  trying  to  please  both  parties,  or  will  you 
take  a  stand? 

A .  subscriber  to  Farmers'  Magazine  clips  out  an 
advertisement  that  appears  in  the  last  magazine,  un- 
derlines the  words  liberty  and  sane,  and  asks  the 
above  question.  Apparently  our  esteemed  reader 
has  not  read  our  editorial  page  carefully  or  he  would 
have  seen  the  editorial  under  the  caption  of  Distracting 
Side  Issues,  or  else  he  would  have  known  how  hard 
we  hit  the  liquor  business. 

Certainly  we  take  a  stand.  We  advise  every  voter 
to  vote  four  noes  on  his  ballot  paper  on  October  20th. 
Do  not  allow  any  compromise,  but  come  out  flat  for  a 
death  blow  to  old  John  Barleycorn. 

Now  as. to  the  advertisement  of  the  Liberty  League. 
Our  readers  will  note  that  our  pages  are  receiving  the 
advertisements    of   both    the    temperance    forces    and 


the  liquor  forces.  Both  sides  are  in  politics  at  the 
present  time.  The  question  is  a  public  one  under 
general  discussion  and  each  side  has  the  undoubted 
right  to  lay  its  arguments  before  the  electorate.  They 
can  do  this  by  their  cases  being  stated  in  their  adver- 
tisements which  all  our  readers  can  see.  We  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  what  any  advertisement  carries 
in  its  face  matter,  so  long  as  these  people  come  out 
under  their  own  names.  But  we  do  reserve  the  right 
to  have  our  own  opinions  and  to  take  the  side  of  any 
public  issue  that  we  deem  the  best  one,  and  in  this 
course  we  are  consistent.  We  are  out  for  temperance 
legislation  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  We  think  the 
wording  of  the  liquor  advertisement  is  unfair  and 
misleading,  about  as  misleading  as  their  celebrated 
case  of  Prof.  Thompson,  in  Toronto.  The  liquor  men 
made  a  great  spread  of  the  assertions  of  one  Thomp- 
son, whom  they  styled  Prof.  Thompson.  His  very  as- 
sertions as  reported,  which  to  say  the  least,  slandered 
his  mother,  bore  the  marks  of  an  unbalanced  judg- 
ment on  the  face  of  them  and  in  due  time  the  con- 
tradiction came  and  the  whole  story  fell  to  the  grjund. 
It  is  likely  that  some  people  will  use  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  liquor  party  to  win  their  case,  but 
they  have  no  argument  that  the  real  facts  of  their 
damnable  business  as  revealed  in  women's,  children's 
and  degraded  men's  lives  cannot  defeat.  We  are  up 
against  a  fact,  not  a  theory,  and  every  reader  of 
Farmers'  Magazine,  who  accepts  the  statements  of 
these  Liberty  League  advertisements  as  good  reason- 
ing, needs  to  hunt  for  the  missing  premise  to  his 
argument.  He  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
to  vote  no  to  ail  four  questions,  when  every  fact  is 
known.     Bware  of  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile! 

THE  LIVESTOCK  BUSINESS 

DREEDERS  in  Canada  need  have  little  fear  of  the 
^*  future.  Our  herds  and  flocks  have  been  built  up 
on  a  secure  foundation.  Prices  we  paid  for  breeding 
and  foundation  stock  have  not  been  excessive  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trading,  our  returns  are  bound 
to  be  fairly  good.  The  inflation  of  values  on  some 
previous  occasions  did  give  cause  for  trouble  in  the 
business  that  fellowed.  But  breeders  and  farmers 
to-day  have  learned  something  from  the  past.  They 
have  kept  well  informed  about  relative  conditions  by 
our  farm  papers  and  by  current  events,  and  though 
prices  will  gradually  subside,  there  is  no  danger,  out- 
side of  revolution,  for  prices  to  go  below  the  profit 
sone.  Good  cattle,  beef  and  dairy,  are  going  to  be  in 
active  demand. 

Good  hogs,  both  for  feeding  and  breeding,  will  not 
be  drugs  on  the  market.  Sheep  are  going  to  have 
more  high-priced  wool  on  next  year  as  well.  And 
horses,  especially  heavy  horses  of  the  right  type,  will 
be  scarce. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  assuring  outlook  for  the  man 
who  is  breeding  good  stuff  or  thinking  of  feeding 
animals  purchased   right  on  the  open  market. 

DO  WE  CORRUPT  CANDIDATES? 

J  J.  MORRISON  makes  the  statement  on  many 
•  U.F.O.  platforms  that  farmers  and  others  have 
unwittingly  corrupted  the  candidates  for  parlia- 
mentary honors  before  they  ever  were  elected.  His 
point  is  that  churches,  Sunday  schools,  bazaars,  and 
other  societies  held  out  their  hands  for  a  donation, 
and  the  candidate  felt  forced  to  give  money  he  could 
ill  afford  in  order  not  to  lose  out  in  votes  for  that 
election.  It  is  a  form  of  bribery,  says  Morrison,  that 
ought  to  be  eschewed  by  all,  especially  by  the 
churches. 

Is  Morrison  right?  Write  us  your  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

IS  O'CONNOR  AFTER  FARMERS? 

PROFITEERS  are  likely  to  be  hard  hit  if  W.  F. 
O'Connor  gets  after  them,  says  a  contemporary. 
A  recent  interview  with  this  gentleman  gives  the  in- 
formation that  he  is  going  back  to  the  farm  as  well 
and  will  probe  into  everything.  Farmers,  above  all 
people,  will  welcome  any  inquiry  into  their  business, 
and  if  W.  F.  O'Connor  can  find  in  the  prices  paid  for 
produce  on  the  generality  of  farms  smacks  of  pro- 
fiteering, he  is  a  clever  investigator.  The  inquiry 
ought  to  be  productive  of  good  in  another  way,  if, 
when  "this  man  O'Connor"  finds  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  a  raw  deal  in  his  prices,  he  will  seek  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

The  "Breeders'  Gazette,"  in  discussing  the  present 
anti-packer  agitation  in  the  U.S.,  says: 

Distributors  have  presumed  on  the  gullibility 
of  the  consuming  public;  they  now  discern  on  the 
wall  handwriting  that  would  have  been  legible 
long  ago  but  for  their  get-while-the-getting-is- 
good  attitude.     Cut-rate  meat  sales  have  been  in- 


augurated all  over  the  United  States— it  is  to  b 
hoped  with  wholesome  results,  but  current  trad< 
evils  will  not  have  been  remedied  until  a  drasti 
process  of  elimination  has  been  effected.  A  re 
cent  investigation  in  Washington  disclosed  tha 
most  retailers  depended  on  Saturday  trade  favor 
ably  to  balance  the  week's  books.  At  least  one 
third  of  the  man-power  engaged  in  meat-vendinj 
in  the  United  States  is  actually  wasted,  and  t< 
that  extent  is  non-producing  and  parasitical 
Much  ado  is  made  over  costly  deliveries,  deman< 
for  chcice  cuts  and  service;  but  these  are  merel; 
herrings  trailed  across  the  real  scent,  wdiich  lead 
the  investigator  to  the  conclusion  that  two  me 
are  engaged  in  vending  meats  where  one  coul 
do  the  job. 

It  is  too  true  too  many  people  hate  to  work  w 
their   hands. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

THE  fall  rush  on  the  farm  is  on. 

IF  MILK  prices  have  to  go  up,  it  is  due  to  the  f 

costs  entirely. 

THE   livestock  exhibitor  never    was   in  better   shs 

than  at  the  C.  N.  E. 

IT  LOOKS  like  a  big  livestock  arena  for  Toronto 

the  Exhibition  grounds. 

THRESHING,  silo  filling,  plowing  and  fruit  gatl 

ing  make  a  busy  quartette. 

THE  motor  truck  has  gone  up  in  farmers'  esteem  t, 

fall  about  two  hundred  per  cent. 

WE  HAVE  to  have  better  roads,  but  all  grafting 

excessive  cost  should  be  pared  away. 

THE  corn  crop  in  Canada  is  matured  better  aire? 

than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  season  last  year, 

HOG  prices  to  the  farmer  cannot  drop  much  !o\ 

and  become  any  profit  after  feeding  ?6G  per  ton  m< 

THE    political    saw-off    has    gone    into    the    disca 

thanks  to  the  U.F.O. ,  and  other  farm  organizath 

EUROPE  can  take  ten  times  our  production  of  bac 

and  farmers  will  be  well  advised  to  keep  up  our  g< 

quality. 

NOW  is  the  time  for  the  soidiers  to  get  into  the  fai 

ing  game  and.  become  interested  in  the  best  busin 

under  the  sun. 

FARMERS  generally  are  getting  onto  the  queer 

ferendum  ballot  we  have  and  we  are  going  to  plu 

four  noes  to  be  sure. 

THE  farm  auction  sale  is  on.     A  great  deal  of 

success  of  any  sale  is  due  to-  honesty  in  the  sale  r 

and  a  good  auctioneer. 

BEEF  feeding  this  winter  will  likely  be  more  sa 

factory  to  feeders   as  the   stock  is  getting  down 

more  reasonable  prices. 

A  PRESIDENT  of  the  C.  N.  E.  who  can  raise  a  She 

horn  calf  as  seen  on  another  page  will  hold  agri< 

tural  confidence  in  the  fair. 

THERE  are  17  farmers  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 

111  members.     Surely  there  is  some  reason  for  a 

culture  getting  up  on  its  hind  legs. 

RUMOR   has    it  that   Hon.   Adam   Beck   may   lea< 
people's  party  and  become  the  head  and  front  of 
U.F.O.  movement  in  Ontario  politics. 

AN  ESSEX  man  claims  to  have  a  new  bean,  one 
which  makes  a  meal  for  a  family.  Some  bean,  inde 
The  H.  C.  of  L.  ought  to  get  after  it. 

A  YEOMEN'S  Club  for  Toronto,  similar  to  the  Fa 
ers'  Club  in  London,  England,  is  mooted.  It  ought 
be  a  real  boon  to  all  men  interested  in  agricult 
and   livestock. 

DR.  TOLMIE,  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  wa 
the  prairies  to  get  our  Eastern  and  Western  api 
at  less   distributing  cost.     Anything   he   can  do 
be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

THE  Farmers'  Magazine  is  going  to  consider; 
expense  to  give  its  readers  the  best  there  is  in  w 
and  picture.  Show  your  appreciation  by  getting  y 
neighbor  to  send  in  his  subscription. 
THE  Kingston  Whig  publishes  a  review  of  farm 
conditions  in  its  immediate  territory.  It  shows 
considerable  reduction  in  the  coarse  grain  this  y 
It  will  likely  be  found  that  that  is  one  reason  for 
high  cost  of  mill  feeds. 

THE  Toronto  Times,  a  daily  that  was  formerly  j 
News,   has    gone    out   of   business.      Almost    its 
sentence   said:   that  the  farming  and  labor  inter* 
are   fundamentally   responsible   for   the   current  h 
cost  of  living.     No  wonder  people  would  not  sup 
such  a  distorted  intellect. 
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Some  Power  Pictures  That  Interest 
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POWER       FARMING 
FEATURES 

pvWING  to  the  interest 
*-'  being  taken  in  trac- 
tors and  power  machinery 
and  the  coming  of  the 
plowing  matches,  Farm- 
ers' Magazine  will  carry 
in  it's  October  1st.,  Oct- 
aber  15th.,  and  November 
1st.  issues,  particular  mat- 
ter of  worth  about  trac- 
tors, uses  of  tractors  in 
belt  work  and  power  ma- 
chinery equipment  on 
farms. 


A  feature  at  the  CjN.E.  that  attracted  many  people.      A  tractor  is  here  seen  lifting  itself 
up   the   frame  by   means  of  the   ropes   or  pulleys.       Several   well-known   tractor   men   are 

seen   on    the    tractor. 


Tractor   plowing    and   a   good   finish*  at   the   Manitoba    Plowing 
Match   held   in   July. 
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A  popular  tractor  and  its  easy  hitch  to   a  2-furrow  plow   as  seen  on    the  grounds. 


TRACTOR    AND    PLOW- 
ING MATCHES 

"TPWO  demonstrations  will 
•*■  be  held  in  Ortario  this 
fall  where  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  great  interest 
shown.  One  is  at  Ottaiva 
and  the  other  at  Chatham. 
■I.  Lockie  Wilson  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  big  plowing  de- 
monstration on  a  splendid 
farm  near  Chatham  on 
October  21  to  23. 

F.  C.  Nunnick,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Ontario  and  Western  Que- 
bec Ploughmen's  Assoc- 
iation, expects  a  big  turn- 
out at  Ottawa,  where 
tractors  and  farm  mach- 
inery will  make  a  big  de- 
monstration on  October  14, 
15  and  16.  Prof.  W.  H.  Day 
is  managing  the  tractor 
part  of  the  show. 

The  interest  in  tractors 
is  such  that  both  places  will 
likely  have  thousands  of 
farmers    in   attendance. 


The  fact  that  the  tractor  will  lend   itself  so  satisfactorily   to  belt  work   is  another  point   in   its   favor.       The  farmer  who 

schemes  a   little   can   find   many  uses   for  his  tractor.       Men    in  Ontario  county  who1  have  been  using  one  for  threshing  are 

loud    in   their   praises   of    it.       This  scene  shows    a   tractor  lined  up  to  a  saw  that  is  tearing  off  a  16-foot  board  from  the 

log   every    30    seconds.       See    the   next    issue   of    FARMERS'    for  a  threshing  story. 
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The  Men  Who  Watch  the  Pedigree 

The  Black  and  White  Producers  of  Real  Fooi 

By  W.  A.  CLEMONS 


A  barnyard   scene  on  Cummings'  farm,   Manitoba. 


Mr.    F.    R.    Mallory 


Mr.    Neil    Sangster 


Mr.    G.    A.    Brethen 


Mr.     R.     F.     Hicks 


TWO  MINISTERS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AS 
DIRECTORS 

PEW  breed  societies  are  fortunate  enough  to 
■*•  number  two  ministers  of  agriculture  on  their 
directorates.  The  President  of  the  Holstein 
breeders  is  the  new  Federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, while  a  director,  W.  M.  Lea  of  P.  E.  I.,  has 
just  been  made  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
lAbcral  Cabinet  in  Prince  Edivard  Island. 

Another  coincidence  too!  Dr.  Tolmie  repre- 
sents Victoria,  B.C.  Mr.  Lea  is  elected  from 
Victoria,  P.  E.  I.  and  this  was  Victory  Year  at 
Hie  C.  N.  E.  It  looks  as  if  the  blacks  and  whites 
will  be  a  victory  breed  for  reconstructing  Can- 
ada. The  following  are  some  short  accounts  of 
the  men  on  the  board. 


Mr.    M.     H.     Haley 


Mr.   W.   J.   Cummings 


HON.    S.   F.   TOLMIE 

Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie,  M.P.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  President 
cf  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  also 
of  the  British  Columbia  Branch  of  the  same,  President 
of  the  National  Livestock  Council  and  of  the  Wes- 
tern Canada  Livestock  Union,  both  of  which  represent 
all  breeds,  director  of  the  Dominion  Sheep  and  Swine 
Breeders'  Associations,  and  lately  appointed  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion.  Breeder  of  Hol- 
steins,  Shropshires  and  Yorkshires  on  his  fine  186-acre 
farm  adjoining  the  city  of  Victoria.  Thoroughly  fam- 
iliar with  health  problems  in  connection  with  livestock. 
Big  physically  and  mentally,  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  Canadian  agriculture.  His  sound 
sense,  courage,  fairness  ar.d  personal  magnetism  have 
given  him  an  extraordinary  popularity  with  stockmen 
of  all  classes. 

MR.  J.  H.  LAYCOCK 

J.  H.  Laycock,  Okotoks,  Alta.,  Director,  is,  like  Mr. 
Mallory,  an  Ontario  Agricultural  College  man.  He  is 
a  young  man  of  big,  wholesome  Western  type,  and  has 
a  large  herd  of  Holsteins  that  has  won  many  honors  in 
the  show-ring.  He  comes  honestly  by  his  preference 
for  the  Black-and-Whites,  as  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas 
Laycock  of  Calgary,  is  a  veteran  breeder  and  exhibitor, 
and  is  secretary  of  the  Alberta  Branch  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association.  He  was  born  in  1886  at  West- 
moreland, England,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1888. 
When  a  boy,  he  and  his  father  tried  Shorthorns  with- 
out success.  After  the  dispersion  sale  in  1912,  when  73 
head  averaged  $212,  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
buying  20  heifers  from  G.  A.  Gilroy.  At  present  his 
herd  numbers  70  with  Korndyke  Posch  Pontiac  at  the 
head. 

MR.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY 

R.  W.  E.  Burnaby  of  Jefferson,  Ont.,  Director,  is  one 
of  those  men  who  is  so  well  known  to  farmers  gen- 
erally through  Ontario  that  little  introduction  is  nec- 
essary to  the  readers  of  these  columns.  His  active  in- 
terest in  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Limit- 
ed; as  a  director  of  the  Toronto  Milk  and  Cream  Pro- 
ducers' Ass'n;  director  of  the  York  County  Holstein 
Breeders  Club;  director  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  Canada  and  the  owner  of  one  hundred 
head  of  R.  O.  M.  purebred  Holsteins,  together  with  his 
many  other  activities,  has  made  him  one  of  our  out- 
standing Ontario  farmers. 

When  he  secured  Avondale  Pontiac  Echo,  a  son  of 
the  world's  record  cow,  May  Echo  Sylvia,  to  mate  with 
his  herd  of  high  record  cows  he  at  once  made  himself 
known  to  Holstein  breeders  everywhere.  He  operates 
a  farm  of  340  acres  on  Yonge  Street  just  north  of 
Toronto. 

He's  every  inch  a  hustler  and  no  day  is  too  long 
for  him  if  he  can  boost  Holsteins  and  the  U.  F.  0. 

MR.  A,  E.  HULET 
A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich,  Ont.,  Fourth  Vice-President, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  exhibitors  of  Holsteins  in  Can- 
ada and  one  of  our  best  judges.  He  has  bred  or  owned 
many  large  record  cows,  among  them  Madam  Posch 
Pauline,  Madam  Pauline  Canary,  Pauline  Colantha 
Posch  and  Pauline  Colantha  Tensen,  whose  names  are 
known  to  all  breeders.  Mr.  Hulet  has  long  experience 
and  is  one  of  the  aggressive  forces  of  the  Association. 
He  is  located  in  the  centre  of  Oxford  County,  the  Hol- 
land of  America. 

MR.  G.  A.  BRETHEN 
G.  A.  Brethen,  Norwood,  Ont.,  Third  Vice-President, 
tried  school-teaching,  but  soon  gave  it  up  for  agricul- 
ture.    From  a  modest  investment  in  foundation  stock 
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A  fine  bunch  of  Holstein  heifers  on  an   Ontario  pasture 

he  developed   a  herd  containing  such  notable  recorl 
animals  as  Rauwerd  Count  DeKol  Lady  Pauline,  thl 
first  29,000  lb.  cow  in  Canada;  Dekol  Mutual  Countf 
ess,  Hill-Crest  Pontiac  Vale,  Hill-Crest  King  Pontial 
Rauwerd,  Hill-Crest  Pontiac  Susie  and  Hill-Crest  Maf 
Echo  Countess.     Few  men  in  Canada  give  closer  pei 
sonal  attention  to  their  cows,  which  doubtless  account 
for  Mr.  Brethen's  success.  Though  still  a  young  mar 
he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  association  for  severs 
years.     He  is  a  logical  speaker  and  his  views  are  a\ 
ways  listened  to  with  respect. 

MR.  NEIL  SANGSTER 

Neil  Sangster,  Ormstown,  Que.,  Second  Vice-Presi 
dent,  is  credited  with  owning  the  oldest  establishel 
herd  of  Holsteins  in  Canada.  For  more  than  a  quartej 
of  a  century  Mr.  Sangster  has  been  a  tower  of  strenij 
to  the  breed  in  Quebec.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  mel 
of  the  best  farming  district  in  his  province,  and  il 
president  of  the  big  Ormstown  Spring  Show.  Hil 
famous  old  cow,  Rhoda's  Queen,  was  the  first  in  thl 
world  to  give'  over  100  lbs.  milk  in  one  day  in  a  fail 
ground  test,  and  only  one  other  cow  has  ever  equalle| 
this  feat. 

MR.  F.  R.  MALLORY 

F.  R.  Mallory,  Frankford,  Ont.,  First  Vice-Presiden^ 
is  a  Holstein  man  by  breeding  as  well  as  inclinatior 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  having  been  pioneer 
in  this  line.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricul 
tural  College  and  does  considerable  judging  at  fair! 
and  speaking  at  agricultural  and  livestock  gathering^ 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Belleville  District  Club,  and  hs 
been  an  officer  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  fol 
several  years.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  the  famou| 
May  Echo  blood. 

MR.  R.  M.  HOLT  BY 

R.  M.  Holtby,  Port  Perry,  Ont.,  Director,  has  a  her 
of  90  head  on  a  farm  of  200  acres,  which  was  cleare 
by  his  grandfather.  Mr.  Holtby  has  been  reeve  of  hi 
township,  a  county  councillor,  is  a  director  of  th| 
Farmers'  Dairy  Co.,  Toronto,  and  the  Farmers'  Mil 
ing  Co.,  Port  Perry.  He  was  brought  up  with  Shor 
horns  in  a  Shorthorn  locality,  and  has  been  largel 
interested  in  horses,  but  he  forsook  all  for  the  Holstei 
cow,  much  to  his  monetary  advantage.  Six  cows  in  hi 
herd  have  records  from  30.70  lbs.  to  39.14  lbs.  butter  i 
seven  days.  Bob  is  widely  known  and  universall 
liked. 

MR.  P.  J.  SALLEY 

P.  J.  Salley,  Lachine  Rapids,  Que.,  Director,  ha 
been  breeding  Holsteins  for  a  dozen  years  within  seve 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  Seven 
years  in  one  large  Chicago  packing  house  gave  hir 
business  experience  and  his  success  with  purebre 
cattle  has  been  marked,  his  herd  ranking  as  one  of  th 
best  in  Quebec.  Mr.  Salley  enjoys  the  distinction  o 
being  the  tallest  man  in  the  Holstein  business  in  Car 
ada. 


SCRUBS   COULDN'T  DO   IT 

Walter  M.  Lea,  M.P.P.,  the  new  Minister-  of 
Agriculture  in  Premier  Bell's  P.E.I.  Cabinet, 
started,  he  says,  in  his  proberbial  sock  feet  at  25 
years  of  age,  just  20  years  ago.  Slwrtly  after- 
wards'a  co-operative  creamery  was  built  in  the 
district  and  he  took  the  dairy  business  with 
scrubs.  As  no  good  bull  was  owned  in  the 
locality  and  as  no  one  bred  them  hi  the  province 
he  imported  one  on  borrowed  money  from  J.  W. 
Richardson  of  Caledonia  and  from  that  start  15 
years  ago  he  built  up  a  graded  herd  and  then  got 
into  purebreds.  Last  season  he  was  paid  $1,923 
for  butter  fat  from  the  local  creamery,  the  pro- 
duct of  11  of  his  cows  and  heifers.  He  has  been 
enabled  to  buy  his  second  farm,  keep  sheep  and 
practice  general  mixed  farming. 
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of  Canada's  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

Have  Done  Much  to  Make  Farming  Profitable 


Hon.     Simon     Fraser     Tolmie,     President 
Association,  and  Minister  of  Agricultu 
for   Canada. 


MR.  N.  P.  SAGER 
N.  P.  Sager,  St.  George,  Ont.,  Director,  has  an  ex- 
cellent farm  just  on  the  line  between  Wentworth  and 
Brant  counties,  almost  adjoining  the  farm  of  G.  W. 
Clemons,  the  veteran  breeder,  from  whom  his  founda- 
tion stock  was  secur- 
ed. Although  one  of 
the  younger  breeders, 
Mr.  Sager  has  gotten 
together  a  choice  herd 
and  he  has  made 
some  nice  official 
records.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the 
Brant  District  Club 
ever  since  its  organ- 
ization, and  gets  the 
unanimous  support  of 
his  fellow-members  in 
the  club  when  the 
election  of  officers  at 
the  annual  meeting 
of  the  parent  associ- 
ation   takes   place. 

R.   F.    HICKS 

R.  F.  Hicks, 
Newton  Brook, 
O  n  t.,  Director 
and  ex-President, 
is  universally  re- 
spected .by  his  as- 
sociates. He  is 
big,  sane,  unsel- 
fish, with  never 
an  axe  to  grind. 
Formerly  a  mill- 
er at  Norwich, 
Ont.,  he  caught 
the  Holstein 
"bug"    from    Mr. 

James  Rettie  and  took  to  farming  up  Yonge  St.  He 
has  popularized  the  purchase  of  high-class  bulls  by 
syndicates  or  clubs,  and  has  had  a  large  part  in  shap- 
ing the  policies  of  the  association.  Mr.  Hicks  is 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  Milk  and  Cream 
Producers'   Association. 

MR.  M.  H..HALEY 
M.  H.  Haley,  Springford,  Ont.,  Director,  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  Canadian  breeders  and  exhibitors 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  master  hand  at  fitting  stock 
for  exhibitions  and  has  carried  off  prizes  galore.  His 
Queen  Butter  Baroness  and  Colantha  Butter  Girl  have 
won  Canadian  championships  in  official  test  as  well, 
and  his  cows  have  several  times  headed  the  prize  lists 
in  the  public  tests  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Fair.  Mr. 
Haley  and  his  son-in-law  and  partner,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lee, 
have  one  of  the  choicest  blocks  of  land  in  famous 
Oxford  county. 

MR.  W.  J.  CUMMINGS 
W.  J.  Cummings,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Director,  is  a 
prominent  Winnipeg  business  man,  and  is  the  leading 
Holstein  breeder  of  Manitoba.  His  Glenlea  farm  is  a 
show  place,  and  his  big  herd  of  cattle  is  run  on  strictly 
business  principles.  He  is  an  American  by  birth  like 
many  other  prominent  Westerners.  He  has  made  an 
excellent  start  with  official  testing  and  although  this  is 
his  first  year  as  an  officer  of  the  Association  he  is  al- 
ready marked  for  higher  honors. 

MR.    WALTER    M.    LEA,    M.P.P. 

Walter  M.  Lea,  Victoria,  P.E.I.,  Director,  is  the  lead- 
ing Holstein  breeder  of  his  province.  His  cattle  have 
an  excellent  reputation  both  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
official  test.  Mr.  Lea  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  for  several  years,  and  as  he  was 
re-elected  on  the  Liberal  ticket  at  the  recent  election 
he  appears  to  be  on  the  highroad  to  further  honors. 
His  fellowbreeders  are  rejoicing  as  he  has  been  chosen 
as  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Bell  Cabinet. 


MR.  W.  A.  CLEMONS 
W.  A.  Clemons,  St.  George,  Ont.,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, was  actively  interested  in 
the  breeding  of  Holsteins  from  1891  to 
1900.  was  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the 
Association  from  1894  to  1900,  was  secretary 
to  the  Dominion  Livestock  Commissioner 
from  1900  to  1903,  publication  clerk  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture  until  1905,  then 
supervisor  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  the  National  Livestock  Records  for  seven 
years,  Secretary-treasurer  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association   since   1913. 


Mr.   W.   A. 


Canada's  New  Minister  of 
Agriculture 

By  CHAS.    L.    SHAW 

*<IX,THO  is  this  Dr.  Tolmie?"  the  average  citizen  may 
'  *  reasonably  ask.  Ask  the  livestock  men.  They'll 
tell  you  they  know  Dr.  Tolmie  both  well  and  favor- 
ably, and  that  he  is  one  of  the  human  pillars  of  the 
farming  industry  of  Canada.  True,  you  haven't  seen 
Dr.  Tolmie's  name  in  the  papers  a  great  deal.  He  is 
not  the  kind  of  an  expert  who  makes  sweeping  predic- 
tions and  extravagant  assertions  that  are  likely  to 
alarm  the  country  and  fasten  his  name  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  But  take  up  a  livestock  bulletin,  say 
published  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  publication  treating 
of  stock-raising  in  a  thorough  and  intelligent  manner, 
and  you  will  find  Dr.  Tolmie  quoted  repeatedly. 

Nor  has  his  work  been  left  unrecognized  by 
the  stockmen  of  the  country.  He  is  to-day 
president  of  the  Western  Canadian  Livestock 
Union,  whose  territory  embraces  all  of  Canada 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  organizers.  He  is  president  of 
the  Canadian  National  Livestock  Council,  a 
body  with  Dominion-wide  jurisdiction,  and  also 
president  of  the  Dominion  Holstein-Friesian 
Association.  He  has  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Columbia  Holstein  Breeders 
Association,  and  has  also  headed  the  British 
Columbia  Veterinary  Association.  In  1916  he 
of  the  represented  Canada  at  the  American  National 
Livestock  convention  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  There 
are  few  farmers  in  Canada  to-day  with  a  wider 
knowledge  of  general  farming,  let  alone  stock-raising, 
than  our  new  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  farmers  of  Canada  and  the  general  public 
of  Canada  want  as  their  Cabinet  ministers  men  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  departments  they  are 
assigned  to  administer;  if  they  want  above  all  else  the 
quality  of  well-seasoned  experience  rather  than  poli- 
cal  legerdemain  and  ability  to  just  "get  by"  and  that's 
all  in  performing  the  more  technical  functions  of  the 
office,  then  they  have  just  that  in  overflowing  measure 
in  Dr.  Tolmie.  For  Dr.  Tolmie  is  a  genuine  son  of 
the  soil,  not  only  a  practical  farmer,  but  a  scientific 
agriculturist — a  recognized  authority,  in  fact.  He 
has  been  able  to  combine  business  sense  and  technical 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  his  own  Vancouver 
Island  farm  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  and  a  money- 
maker. 

Dr.  Tolmie  never  was  and  probably  never  will  be  a 
politician  in  the  generally  accepted  sense.  Because 
he  held  a  Government  position — he  was  for  some  time 
chief  inspector  of  the  Federal  health  of  animals 
branch  before  he  resigned  to  act  as  a  candidate — he 
was  naturally  precluded  from  seeking  political  hon- 
ors, but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  sought  them 
even  under  different  circumstances.  Everything  poli- 
tical that  has  gone  to  Dr.  Tolmie  has  gone  unsolicited. 
When  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Unionist  forces  in 
Victoria  it  was  purely  a  case  of  the  office  seeking  the 
man,  and  it  was  the  same  when  Sir  Robert  Borden 
placed  him  in  his  Cabinet.  A  high  sense  of  duty  to 
his  country,  based  on  the  belief 
that  he  was  capable  of  making 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
greater  force  for  the  betterment 
of  farming  in  Canada,  was  the 
chief  element  that  induced  him  to 
accept    Sir    Robert's   invitation. 

Right  down  in  his  heart  what 
are  his  politics?     Only  he  himself 
knows    and    probably    he    is    still 
uncertain  about  it.     Of  course,  he 
ran      on      the      Unionist 
ticket,    because    he     felt 
that  to  stand  back  of  the 
Government      was      the 
plain  duty  of  every  Can- 
adian then.      And   he   is 
still  standing  back  of  it, 
believing  that   it  can  do 
more  for  the  good  of  the 

Clemons,    the   genial    Secretary   of  _,         .  ,  __ 

the  Association.  Continued  on  page  50 


An  Eastern  barnyard  scene  on  a  dairy  farm,  the  silos  being  se«n. 


Mr.    Walter    M.    Lea,    M.P.P. 


Mr.    R.   W.   E.    Bumaby 


Mr.    N.    P.    Sager 


Mr.   J.    H.    Laycock 


Mr.     P.    J.    Salley 


Mr.    R.    M.    Holtby 
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Livestock  That  Canada  Produces 

As  Seen  At  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 


1.  Eight    heifers   sired   by    Victor   Fairfax.       J.    Hooper   &   Son,  5.   Tip   Top   Lass  of  Shamrock,   Angus   heifer.       G.   C.  Channon, 

St.   Mary's.  Oakwood. 

2.  May    Flower    Homestead,    Shorthorn    heifer.        T.    A.    Russell,  6.  First  prize  get  of  sire  Shorthorns.      J.  A.  Watt,   Elora. 

Downsview.  7     Esfair  Marshall,   Grand   Champion,   Angus  bull.     H.   Fraleigh, 

3.  Baron'6  Best,   Grand  Champion   Clydesdale  Stallion.       Graham  Forest. 


Bros.,  Claremont. 

4.  Fancy  Maid  2nd,  Grand  Champion  Holstein  cow.      Jas.  Rettie, 

Norwich. 


8.   Perfection    Lass   5th,   Grand  Champion   Hereford  cow.       L.   O. 
Clifford,  Oshawa. 


9.    Brampton    Radiator,    Grand    Champion    Jersey    bull.        B.    H. 
Bull  &  Son,   Brampton. 

10.  First    Prize    Pen    Southdown     Rams.         Larkin    Farms, 

Queenston. 

11.  Grand    Champion    Oxford    Ram.        P.    Arkell,    Teeswater. 
12.    Lessnessock    Golden    Lowe,    Grand    Champion    Ayrshire   bull. 

Gilbert  MacMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que. 


THEY   WILL   BUILD   A    PLACE   FOR  THE   NATION 
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Magnificent  Types  of  Farm  Animals 


'"pHE  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  held  every  fall 
•*■  for  two  weeks  at  Toronto,  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  annual  fair  in  the  world.  This 
year's  show  eclipsed  anything  heretofore  and  over  a 
million  people  saw  the  fine  livestock  that  were  ex- 
hibited. The  pictures  herewith  enable  an  armchair 
review  of  the  whole  scene.  President  T.  A.  Russell  is 
himself  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  the  son  of  a  Huron 
County  farmer. 


When  the  calves  are  at  home  on  the  splendid  farms  of  our  country. 


Gilbert   McMillan's    Grand    Champion    Ayrshire   Bull. 


Belle  of  Claymore,  owned  by  W.  P.   Lofthouse,  of  Jarvis,  and  sold 
to  Eastwood  Bros.,   Long  Branch,  for  a  good  figure. 


^«1| 
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The    march    past    of    the    prize   animals    at    the    Toronto    show    before    the    grand    stand. 
Tolmie,    the    new    Minister    of    Agriculture,    was    present. 


Hon.    Dr. 


BUSY  BUT  MUST  HAVE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

Wroxeter,  Ont. 
/  received  two  notes  about  the  farm  paper,  and  on 
account  of  me  being  busy  could  not  get  it  away.     So 
I  will  send  it  to-day,  I  am   enjoying  the  paper  very 
much. 

Harold  Smith. 

Myrtle  Station,  Ont. 
Enclosed  find  amount  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to 
Farmers'    Magazine.       Your   Magazine    is    the    only 
paper  we  take,  and  ive  think  it  splendid. 

C.  Harrison. 

Niagara  on  the  Lake,  Ont. 
/  do  not  know  just  when,  my  subscription  is  up  for 
the  Farmers'  Magazine,  but  it  must  be  up  for  this 
time.  I  am  sending  $1.50  for  another  year.  I  am  very 
■much  pleased  with  your  magazine,  and  find  it  very 
helpful. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Billing. 


time  ago  you  offered  it  for  five  years  for  $5.00,  so  we 
enclose  that  sum  as  we  would  not  be  without  the 
Farmers'  Magazine. — George  A.  Baynie. 


The'  first   prize    Clydesdale    team    in    harness. 


Paris,  Ont. 
We   have    been   receiving   your  magazine   for   some 
time  on  trial  and  find  it  splendid  in  all  ways.     Some- 


The  second  prize  team  of  Clydesdales  in  harness. 
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MORE  PLAY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


"H 


OW  does  Mary  like  Toronto?"     we  hear  one 
mother  inquire  of  another. 
"Oh,  very  much,"  comes  the  answer.    "She 
would  not  come  back  to  the  farm  now." 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  exist  where  all  is  noise  and 
crowds,"  suggested  the  inquirer. 

"She  has  a  good  time  though,  much  different  to  here. 
She  swims  and  skates;  she  is  in  a  tennfs  club  and  all 
winter  she  was  in  a  glee  and  literary  class.  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  she  is  in;  she  hasn't  an  idle  minute,"  replied 
Mary's  mother. 

Had  Mary's  mother  been  able  to  see  the  other  side 
of  her  daughter's  life  she  would  also'  have  wondered 
how  she  could  exist.  Her  bed-sitting  room  is  not  any 
larger  than  the  farm  pantry  at  home.  Here  she 
manages  to  hide  her  apparel  in  an  improvised  curtain- 
wardrobe;  she  eats,  sleeps  and  entertains  all  her 
friends  in  this  tiny  spot  overlooking  car-lines  and 
paved  streets. 

Hundreds  of  farm-girls  are  living  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  why?  Mary's  mother  told  the  reason  in 
her  reply.  They  will  not  sacrifice  their  social  times 
for  the  broad,  green  fields,  the  peaceful  stillness  and 
the  clear  air  of  the  country. 

The  problem  of  Canada  to-day  is  to  circumvent  the 
exodus  to  the  city.  This  movement  cityward  must 
cease  or  famine  will  confront  us.  All  consuming  and 
none  producing  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
in  Community  Recreation.  The  young  folks  on  our 
farms  rightly  complain  that  life  is  slow  in  the  country. 
It  is  decidedly  so. 

To  talk  of  the  nobility  of  the  farmer's  calling  is  one 
phase;   to  work  all  day  from  sunrise  till  dark  night, 


A    family   picnic   in    Alberta 

when  one  is  too  tired  and  the  hour  too  late  for  aught 
but  rest,  is  another  phase.  Farm  boys  and  girls  should 
have  set  evenings  for  recreation  as  have  their  city 
cousins;  their  minds  and  bodies  need  it,  and  the 
time  lost  at  work  would  be  amply  regained  in  renewed 
energy  for  the  task. 


By  E.  LILLIAN  MORLEY 

Cities  have  various  recreational  centres;  rural  dis- 
tricts have  the  school  and  its  ground's.  This  at  once 
introduces  the  subject  of  an  improved  rural  school. 

Every  rural  school-ground  should  be  maintained  in 
a  way  that  will  allow  a  diversity  of  games.  The 
grounds  should  be  level  enough  for  tennis;  basket-ball 
and  volley-ball  equipment  should  be  installed.  A  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  a  ball  for  indoor  baseball  are  as 
necessary  a  part  of  school  equipment  as  a  physiological 
chart.  Thus  amusement  is  provided  for  all  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Out  of  these  regular  games  at  school  will  grow  marry 
social  functions.  One  will  be  the  community  picnic. 
These  old-time  affairs  have  sadly  lapsed  of  late  but  are 
being  revived  in  many  places  in  connection  with  the 
school  fair.  Everybody  wiil  come  and  everyone  will 
play  games  all  afternoon,  for  has  not  the  school- 
ground  afforded  long  hours  of  practice  and  developed 
opposing  sides?  Still  the  idea  will  expand  until  there 
will  be  a  township  tournament  where  the  various  sec- 
tions will  compete  for  trophies  offered  by  their  respec- 
tive school-boards  and  the  township  council. 

Dark  evenings  will  end  the  field  games  in  the  early 
fall.  Now  come  moonlight  corn-roasts  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream.  Perhaps  the  weather  has  grown  too  cold 
for  outdoors;  in  that  case  have  it  in  the  schooL 
Decorate  with  witches  and  black  cats;  jack-o'-lanterns 
and  Japanese  lanterns  will  provide  a  light  eerie 
enough  for  ghost  stories  and  sufficiently  dusk  to  in- 
spire jolly  singing. 

The  approach  of  winter  will  bring  the  formation  of 
the  literary  club.     A  feature  of  its  meetings  should  be 
community  singing  under  an  energetic  leader.     Sing 
all  the  funny  songs  you  know,  such  as: 
"Old  MacDonald  had  a  farm; 

E,  I,  E,  I,  0! 
And  on  that  farm  there  were  some  ducks; 

E,  I,  E,  I,  0! 
With  a  quack,  quack  here  and  a  quack,  quack  there, 
Here  a  quack,  there  a  quack,  everywhere  a  quack, 

quack,  etc.,  etc." 
Any  reader  who  has  sung  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  McClaren  at  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  will  know  what 
fun  it  was  to  sing  "just  nonsense."  Good  singing  and 
iove  of  good  music  we  hope  to  develop,  but  the  main 
task  at  first  is  to  get  people  singing  in  good  humor. 

Some  group  games  can  easily  be  introduced  at  every 
club-meeting.  This  will  necessitate  removable  seats, 
very  necessary  in  a  modern  school.  The  old-fashioned 
games  are  always  relished,  but  the  book,  "Games  for 
the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium,"  by 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  will  tell  dozens  of  new  games. 
This  book  should  be  in  every  school  library. 

The  talent  of  the  section  can  easily  be  discovered 
and  utilized  in  these  club  meetings.  Wonderful  his- 
trionic and  musical  ability  lies  unrecognized  in  too 
many  people. 


An    Ontario   teacher   who  appreciates   country   life 

If  debates  are  held,  choose  timely  topics,  such  as, 
"Resolved  that  a  community  canning  kitchen  would 
be  profitable." 

Natural  rinks  afford  much  pleasure  all  winter  in 
many  communities.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  flood 
an  open-air  rink  if  at  all  possible. 

The  school  has  been  chosen  as  the  centre  of  all  these 
gatherings  in  order  that  it  may  become  the  central 
point  of  interest  in  the  section.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  homes  will  also  become  social  centres  through 
the  recreation  groups  formed  at  the  school. 

Then  will  be  solved  the  problem  of  a  well-kept  school 
and  grounds.  The  people  will  realize  it  is  their  school 
and  not  the  teacher's.  If  ratepayers  would  visit  their 
school  occasionally,  the  need  for  improvement  would 
generally  be   self-evident. 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  young  person  being  lured 
cityward  by  a  good  time  if  his  own  community  pro- 
vided organized  recreation?  Man  is  a  social  being- 
and  he  must  have  scope  to  develop  this  side  of  his  life,. 

Parents  in  the  country,  save  your  children  from  the 
deprivations  and  temptations  of  the  city  by  providirrg- 
social  conditions  to  their  liking.  We  shall  then  ha;ve 
a  nation  of  young  Canadians  superbly  fitted  for  the 
problems  of  their  country  by  the  ideal  moulding  of 
their  lives  midst  Nature's  loveliness. 


AUTUMN  in   the  GARDEN  :      ^  Elizabeth  housser 


AUTUMN  means  Preparation  and  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  true  gardener,  for  to  him  gardening 
is  an  all-round-the-year  job.  Soil  must  be 
loosened  and  nourished,  bad  color  combinations  must 
be  rectified  and  this  is  the  time  of  all  others  for  divid- 
ing and  resetting  the  crowded  perennial  borders. 

The  garden  of  this  year  may  have  been  a  vague 
disappointment,  but  that  never  deters  the  enthusiast 
from  conjuring  up  visions  of  beauty  for  next  season, 
which  he  promptly  endeavors  to  materialize.  The 
flaunting  carmine  of  a  peony  perhaps  overcame  the 
delicate  beauty  af  an  orchid-like  Iris,  but  place  it  be- 
fore a  Spirea  Van  Houtteii  and  see  the  flowing  grace 
and  wealth  of  white  bloom  play  the  foil  to  the  brilliant 
carmine  of  the  others.  Iris  and  pale  pink  Peonies, 
with  a  shrub  of  Syringa  as  a  background,  make  a  pic- 
ture that  will  not  quickly  be  forgotten.  Delphiniums 
and  Hollyhocks  should  not  b?  side  by  side,  as  one  per- 
pendicular plant  steals  from  the  effect  of  another, 
unless  divided  and  offset  by  billowy  masses  and  un- 
dulating lines. 

This  is  the  season' to  make  such  changes  and  play 
the  assistant  to  Nature,  for  "A  gardener  is  a  master 
of  the  charming  art  of  touching  up  the  truth,"  as  John 
Sedding  said  in  "Garden  Craft." 

Soil   nourishment  and   preparation  for  the   coming 


year  must  be  considered  with  other  duties,  for  al- 
though laboring  after  effects  of  color  and  line  is  one 
of  a  gardener's  chief  joys,  the  first  requisite  is  a  well- 
grown  plant  and  fully  developed  flower.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  soil  is  turned  and  loosened  and  manure 
added.  A  cjmpost  heap  is  the  most  economical  thing 
about  a  garden.  It  takes  all  the  refuse  of  cuttings 
and  naked  leaves  and  mixed  with  manure  returns 
them  with  100  per  cent,  interest  as  fertile  nourish- 
ment and  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  garden  beauties 
it  proves  a  most  excellent  cosmetic. 

Autumn  is  the  only  season  in  which  to  plant  bulbs. 
There  are  three  points  to  remember.  Neither  bury, 
nor  allow  manure  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  them, 
and  a  close  planting  gives  best  results.  Indulgence 
to  the  stretching  of  one's  pocket-book  is  more  than  re- 
paid when  the  first  pale  shoots  come  stirring  through 
the  moist  brown  earth  of  March.  They  and  the  flash 
of  the  blue  bird's  wing  herald  it  "Spring,"  in  a  drab 
world  of  winds  and  slushy  snow.  Snowdrops  are  the 
first  to  apear,  then  Crocus  and  Chiondoxas,  Siberian 
Squills,  Narcissus,  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths,  and  per- 
haps the  loveliest  of  all  are  the  Darwin  Tulips.  The 
Lilies,  Candidum,  Speciosum  Rubrum,  and  Auratum, 
all  belong  to  the  bulb  family.  They  are  more  expen- 
sive to  buy  and  the  results  are  not  as  certain  as  the 


other  members  of  the  connection,  but  their  beauty  is 
unsurpassed  and  the  expectancy  of  waiting  for  their 
blooms  conveys  the  nature  of  a  garden  adventure. 

Judicious  pruning  and  thinning  of  shrubs  and  vines 
is  another  part  of  the  fall  work  though  a  positive 
knowledge  of  their  habit  of  growth  is  essential  to  do 
this  intelligently.  For  instance,  a  lilac  blooms  on  the 
wood  of  the  previous  year's  growing,  so  obviously, 
either  the  flowers  should  be  cut,  or  the  seed  pods,  to 
promote  new  wood  for  the  next  season's  bloom.  The 
Forsythia,  Spinea  and  Syringa  follow  the  same  habit 
of  growth.  The  Hydrangea  and  Clematis  bloom  on 
the  season's  shoots.  As  a  rule,  flowering  shrubs  are 
best  left  to  follow  their  own  graceful  tendencies,  and 
pruning  merely  regarded  as  the  taking  away  of  dead 
or  superfluous  wood,  but  hedges  of  privet  and  ever- 
greens are  quite  different,  and  the  shears  may  be 
ruthlessly  applied  to  gain  that  much  desired  short 
wood  and  thick  foliage. 

Another  way  to  help  ease  that  avalanche  of  duties, 
that  seems  to  descend  on  the  .gardener  with  the  spring 
it-  to  move  or  set  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  their  dormant  state.  Common  sense 
and  patience  only  are  required,  and  with  their  assis- 
tance, roots  will  be  carefully  trimmed  and  placed,  so 
that  success  §hall  reward  the  effort, 
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A  HOUSE  of  GENIAL  HOMINESS 


straight, 
houses  of 


DOWN  in  their  hearts 
people  are  all  home- 
hungry — not  just  for  a 
shelter,  an  abiding-place,  but 
for  a  home  that  they  have 
created  themselves  after  their 
own  ideals  of  what  a  home 
should  be.  A  house  that  some- 
one else  has  planned  and  built 
never  satisfies  this  ambition 
perfectly,  but  sometimes  the 
building  of  a  fireplace,  the  cut- 
ting-in  of  a  living-room  win- 
dow where  it  will  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  porch  or  sunroom 
gives  the  personal  touch  that 
makes  it  the  owner's  own. 
Then  the  age  of  the  original 
timbers  gives  the  building  a 
new  value  of  sentiment. 

The  house  shown  here  illus- 
trates a  Dutch    colonial    type, 
admirably    suited    to    modern 
building  or  which,   except  for 
the  hipped  roof,  could  be  devel- 
oped  from    any    house    of    the 
square  style,  common  for  farm 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  carries  all  the  qual- 
ities of  simplicity  and  hospitality  supposed 
to  belong  to  that  time,  together  with  the 
modern  virtues  cf  convenience  and  cheer- 
fulness and  healthful  comfort.     One  more 
point    of    excellence — there    is    a    beauty 
about    its    architecture    that    warms    the 
owner's  heart  every  time  he  turns  in  at  the 
road  gate,    or    catches    a    glimpse    of    it 
through  the  trees  as  he  works  in  the  back 
fields.     The  low,  earth-hugging  roof  lines, 
the  broad  front,  the   stone  chimney,  give 
the  effect  of  solidity  and  permanence  be- 
fitting a  country  house  set  out  alone  as  a 
shelter  against  all  winds  and  weathers;  the  dormers 
and  window  boxes  and  high-backed  seats  at  the  front 
door  give  a  quaint  touch  of  friendliness,  and  the  many 
grouped    windows    and    wide    porch    opening    directly 
through  French  doors  to  the  living-room,  tell  that  the 
house  is  flooded  with  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  and 
built  to  be  used  every  day. 

HpHE  interior  arrangement  carries  out  the  same  idea 
-*■  of  comfort,  cheer  and  livableness.  From  the  wide 
side  porch  two  French  doors  open  into  the  living-room 
and  the  office.  The  porch  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
has  a  pergola  roof,  but  for  Canadian  weather  a  tight 
roof  and  a  cement  floor  give  a  better  protection  against 
rain  and  snow.  The  living-room  is  a  particularly 
pleasant  room  with  its  broad  fireplace,  preferably 
made  of  rug-brick,  and  sunny  group  of  windows 
across  the  front.  As  there  is  a  wide  opening  for  slid- 
ing doors  between  this  room  and  the  office,  the  light 
will  frequently  come  into  the  living-room  from  this 
end  as  well.  The  arrangement  of  the  hall  makes  the 
stairway  convenient  to  both  the  front  and  back  rooms 
of  the  house,  at  the  same  time  providing  a  convenient 
place  for  the  cellar  stairway. 


By  ETHEL   M.   CHAPMAN 


A   Dutch   colonial  type,  suited   for  either  new  building   or   for   remodelling:   the   old   straight,  square    house 


Ground  floor  plan  for 
house    above. 


The  washroom  and  kitchen  both  open  onto  a  cement- 
floored  back  porch,  an  excellent  protection  to  the  floors 
of  the  house  in  muddy  weather,  and  a  cool  spot  for  tak- 
ing some  of  the  kitchen  work  on  hot  days.  The  wash- 
room can  also  be  used  as  a  laundry  and  by  having 
pulley  clothes  lines  the  washing  can  all  be  hung  out 


from  the  porch — a  convenience 
which     the     housekeeper     will 
especially     appreciate     when 
there   is   snow  on  the  ground. 
The  placing  of  the  sinks  in  the 
kitchen    and   washroom    separ- 
ated only  by  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  having  the  bath- 
room   upstairs   directly   above, 
allows  a  simple  and  direct  sys- 
tem of  plumbing.     Next  to  the 
general    comfort    and    livable- 
ness of  the  house  for  the  whole 
family,  the  convenience  of  the 
housekeeper  has  been  consider- 
ed in  every  detail  of  the  build- 
ing.     In    the    kitchen    this    is 
shown  in  the  cheerful  lighting 
from  windows  on  two  sides  of 
the  room,  the  fitting  of  the  sink 
with  a  drainboard  on  each  side, 
the    longer   board    at   the    left 
with    a    cupboard    for    dishes 
above  it,  the  best  arrangement 
possible  to  lessen  the  work  of 
dish  washing.     The  same  fore- 
y  thought  is  carried  out  in  the  arrangement 
F0f  a  built-in  cupboard  between  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.     This  cupboard  is  divid- 
ed into  three  sections,  a  small  supply  cup- 
board at  one  end,  a  case  of  the  same  size 
for  a  dumb  waiter  at  the  other  end,  and  a 
rather  large  china  cabinet,  in  the  centre. 
The   china  cabinet   and  the   dumb  waiter 
have  doors  on  both  sides  opening  into  both 
kitchen  and  pantry.     The  supply  cupboard 
opens  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  the  panel- 
ling   on    the    dining-room    side    should    be 
made  to  match    the    door    of    the    dumb- 
waiter.    The  china  cabinet  will  have  glass 
doors  in  the  dining-room,  but  the  doors  in 
the  kitchen   will  be  of  wood   so  the  light 
can't  show  right  through. 

The  layout  of  the  rooms  upstairs  follows  very  close- 
ly the  line  of  the  walls  downstairs,  making  it  easy  to 
arrange  for  heating  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  that 
is  every  room  upstairs  has  some  wall  in  line  with  the 
wall  below  along  which  hot  air  or  hot  water  pipes  can 
be  carried  directly  from  the  basement.  Other  features 
to  be  noted  are  the  good  sized,  airy  bedrooms  each 
supplied  with  a  clothes-room,  the  bathroom  and  the 
sleeping-porch  and  the  smaller  front  bedroom  opening 
directly  into  one  of  the  larger  rooms.  This  may  be 
used  for  a  sewing  room,  a  child's  room,  or  for  a 
dressing-room  connected  with  the  bedroom. 


rPHE    interior   pictures 


A  simple   restful  bedroom   for   a  country   home. 


show  something  of  how  a 
genial  hominess  may  be  created  in  the  furnishing 
as  well  as  in  the  building.  A  genuine  country  home  has 
a  sincerity,  a  simplicity  and  a  meaning  in  every  detail 
— but  this  doesn't  bar  the  things  that  go  to  make  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  refinement  or  the  luxury  of 
well-earned  comfort  and  restfulness.  In  one  picture, 
we  have  the  charming  effect  of  the  old-fashioned  table 
and  chairs  and  clock,  even  a  rag  carpet  combined  with 
what  we  have  come  to  consider  a  modern  comfort  in 
Continued  on  page  45 


A  charming-  combination  of  old  and  new  furnishings — old  table,  chairs,  clock  and   fireplace  with 

new   window  hangings. 


This    room    shows    what   an    air    of    cheerfulneae    can    come    from    grouped    windows    and    cosily- 
arranged   window  nooks. 
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THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 


HARD,  I  found,  had  begun  the 
bookcase,  which  was  just  the 
height  of  the  mantels.  He  had 
been  preparing  the  top  moulding  with 
his  universal  plane  when  noon  came, 
and1  the  sweet  shavings  lay  curled  on 
the  floor.  I  scuffed  my  feet  in  them, 
and  even  hung  one  from  my  ear,  as 
children  do,  while  Hard  Cider  regarded 
me  scornfully. 

"I'm  going  to  have  great  times  in  this 
room!"  I  exclaimed.  "Books  between 
the  fireplaces,  books  along  the  walls, 
just  a  few  pictures,  including  my  Hiro- 
shiges,  over  the  mantels,  my  desk  by 
the  west  window,  and  out  there  the 
green  garden!  A  man  ought  to  write 
something  pretty  good  in  this  room, 
eh?" 

Hard  looked  at  me  with  narrowed 
eyes.  "I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
writin',"  he  said,  "but  it  'pears  to  me 
a  feller  could  write  most  anywhar 
pervided  he  had  somethin'  ter  say." 

Whereupon  Hard  concluded  by  biting 
into  a  large  piece  of  prune  pie. 

The  Yankee  temperament  is  occa- 
sionally depressing!  I  went  outdoors 
again,  eating  my  doughnuts'  as  I  walk- 
ed, and  strolled  into  the  vegetable  gar- 
den to  survey  the  staked  rows  which  de- 
noted beets  and  peas.  Then  I  went 
down  the  slope  into  my  little  stand  of 
pines,  into  the  cool  hush  of  them,  and 
unconsciously  my  brain  relaxed  in  the 
bath  of  their  peace,  and  for  ten  min- 
utes I  lay  on  the  needles,  neither  asleep 
nor  awake,  just  blissfully  vacant.  Then 
I  returned  to  my  scooping,  marvellously 
rested. 

.  I  scooped  till  three  o'clock,  led  the 
horse  back  to  the  barn,  got  a  shovel 
and  rake,  and  began  to  spread  my 
terrace.  As  this  south  end  of  my  house 
(and  accordingly  my  big  south  room) 
was  but  thirty-three  feet  long,  the  task 
was  not  very  severe,  particularly  as  the 
upper,  or  western,  end  did  not  require 
much  grading.  I  built  the  terrace  out 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  wall,  stamp- 
ed up  and  down  on  it  to  pack  it,  and 
raked  it  smooth.  I  realized  that  it 
would  settle,  of  course,  and  I  should 
need  more  earth  yet  upon  it  before  it 
was  sown  down  to  grass,  or,  if  I  could 
afford  it,  bricked;  but  in  order  to  hold 
the  bank,  I  got  some  grass  seed  and 
planted  the  edge,  and  also  got  a  couple 
of  planks  to  stretch  from  the  south  door 
across  the  terrace  and  down  to  the 
lawn,  until  I  could  build  my  proposed 
brick  path  and  steps.  It  was  six  o'clock 
when  I  had  finished.  Palm-sore  and 
weary,  I  drank  a  great  tin  dipperful  of 
water  from  my  copper  pump  in  the 
kitchen,  took  a  last  look  at  Hard's  book- 
case, which  had  already  been  built  out 
the  required  five  feet  into  the  room 
along  the  line  of  the  old  partition,  four- 
teen inches  wide  to  hold  books  on  both 
sides,  tried  the  doors  to  see  that  they 
were  locked,  and  tramped  up  the  dusty 
road  to  supper. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  beaming  when  I 
came  down  from  my  path. 

"Why  so  happy?"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "in  the  first  place, 
I've  got  you  the  housekeeper  I  want." 

"By  which  I  infer  that  she's  the  one 
/  want,  too?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  on 
whom  irony  had  no  effect.  "She's  Mrs. 
Pillig,  from  Slab  City,  and  she's  an 
artist  in  pies." 

"Go  on;  you  interest  me  strangely!" 
I  cried.  "Is  her  husband  dead,  and  has 
she  got  a  small  boy?"  (Here  I  winked 
at   Bert.) 

"Pillig  aint  dead,  worse  luck,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  "but  he's  whar  he  won't 
trouble  you.  I  guess  Peter  won't 
trouble  you  none,  neither.  He's  a  nice 
boy,  and  he'll  be  awful  handy  round  the 
place." 

"Peter  Pillig!"  I  exclaimed.  "There 
aint  no  such  animal!  If  there  is,  Dick- 
ens was  his  grandfather.  How  old  is 
Peter?" 

"Peter's  eleven,"  Mrs.  Bert  replied. 
"He's  real  nice  and  bright.  His 
mother's  brought  him  up  fine.  Anyhow, 
she  was  a  Corliss." 


By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


SYNOPSIS 


The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
Jolhm  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  College  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
small  income  he  obtains  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm    in    New   England. 


At  first  he  boards  with  his  neighbor, 
Bert  Temple,  and  engages  Mike  Finn  as 
his  farmer,  and  "Hard'  Cider"  Howard  as 
carpenter. 

He  comimenoes  to  lay  out  the  garden 
himself. 


"But,  eugenically  speaking,  Peter 
may  have  a  predisposition  to  follow  in 
father's  footsteps,  whicb  I  infer  led  to- 
ward the  little  green  swinging  doors,"  I 
protested. 

"Speakin'  U.  S.  A.  tommyrot!"  said 
Mrs.  Temple.  "Anyhow,  it's  the  door  o' 
the  drugstore  in  this  town.  They  sell 
more'n  sody  water  down  to  Danforth's." 

"What  am  I  to  pay  the  author  of 
Peter  and  the  pies?"  I  asked. 


"Mrs.:  Temple,"  said  I,  "your  solici- 
tude quite  overwhelms  me.  Comfort 
me  with  petticoats!  Good  Lord!  And 
an  anaemic,  too!  I'll  bet  she  has  nerves! 
When  can  Mrs.  Pillig  come  to  me, 
woman?" 

Mrs.  Bert's  eyes  closed  still  farther. 
"Oh,  your  house  aint  near  ready  yet," 
she  said.  "Why,  the  painters  aint  even 
began." 

1    fled    to    my    chamber,    and    hauled 


i._Ui*»  *!« 

Her   eyes   contracted   a   second,   then   twinkled.       "The   birches  plag-ue   them,"   she   replied. 


"Well,  seein's  how  you  keep  Peter,  as 
it  were,  and  Mrs.  Pillig  calc'lates  she 
can  rent  her  house  up  to  Slab  City,  she's 
goin'  to  come  to  you  for  $20  a  month. 
She's  wuth  it,  too.  You'll  have  the 
best  kept  and  cleanest  house  in  Bent- 
ford." 

I  rose  from  the  table  solemnly.  "Mrs. 
Temple,"  said  I,  "I  accept  Mrs.  Pillig, 
Peter,  and  the  pies  at  these  terms,  but 
only  on  one  condition :  She  is  never  to 
clean  my  study!" 

"Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple. 

"Because,"  said  I,  "you  can  never  tell 
where  an  orderly  woman  will  put 
things." 

•  Bert  chuckled  as  he  filled  his  pipe. 
Mrs.  Temple  grinned  herself.  I  was 
about  to  make  a  triumphant  exit,  when 
these  words  from  Mrs.  Temple's  lips 
arrested  me: 

"Bert,"  she  said,  "did  you  clean  the 
buggy  to-day?  You  know  you  gotter 
go  over  ter  the  deepot  to-morrow  an'  git 
that  boarder." 

"That  v/nat?"  I  cried. 

Mrs.  Bert's  eyes  half  closed  with  a 
purely  feminine  delight.  "Oh,  aint  I 
told  you?"  she  said  innocently.  "We're 
goin'  ter  hev  another  boarder,  a  young 
lady.  From  Noo  York,  too.  Her 
health's  broke  down,  she  says,  only 
that's  not  the  way  she  said  it,  and  some- 
how she  heard  of  us.  We  aint  never 
taken  many  boarders,  but  I  guess  our 
name's  in  that  old  railroad  advertisin' 
book.  I  wouldn't  hev  took  her,  only  I 
thought  maybe  you  wuz  kind  o'  lone- 
some here  with  jest  us." 


forth  a  manuscript.  A  female  boarder! 
No  doubt  she'd  expect  me  to  shave  every 
day  and  change  my  working  clothes  for 
the  noonday  dinner.  Heavens!  probably 
she'd  come  down  and  advise  me  how 
to  lay  out  my  garden!  So  far,  I  had 
been  blissfully  free  from  advice.  I  had 
gone  to  the  village  just  once — to  open 
my  account  at  the  bank.  I  had  not  met 
a  soul  in  the  town.  One  or  two  of  the 
early  arrivals  on  the  estates  had  driven 
by  in  their  cars  and  stared  curiously, 
but  I  had  ignored  them.  I  didn't  want 
advice.  I  was  having  fun  in  my  own 
way. 

"Hang  Mrs.  Temple!"  I  muttered, 
reading  a  whole  paragraph  of  manu- 
script without  taking  in  a  word  of  it. 
In  fact,  I  gave  up  all  attempt  to  work, 
and  crossly  and  wearily  went  to  bed, 
where  I  lay  on  one  of  my  strained 
shoulders  and  dreamed  tbat  a  sick  fe- 
male with  spectacles  was  hauling  at  my 
arm  and  begging  me  to  come  and  rescue 
her  sciatic  nerve,  which  had  fallen  into 
my  not-yet-built  garden  pool  and  was 
being  swallowed  by  a  gold  fish. 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  Hermit  Sings  at  Twilight 

THE  next  morning  I  demanded  that 
■*•  Mrs.  Temple  again  put  me  up  some 
lunch.  "For,"  said  I,  "I'm  going  to 
postpone  meeting  this  broken-down 
wreck  of  a  perhaps  once  proud  female 
as  long  as  possible." 


"Maybe  when  you  see  her  drive  by 
you'll  be  sorry,"  Mrs.  Bert  smiled. 

"I  shall  be  working  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,"  I  retorted. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  my  place,  in- 
deed, I  had  scarcely  finished  watering 
my  seed  bed  and  carting  out  my  daily 
stint  of  two  barrow  loads  of  slash  from 
the  orchard,  when  I  heard  the  road 
scraper  rattling  over  the  bridge  by  the 
brook.  Mike  came  from  the  vegetable 
garden  and  met  his  "Frind  Morrissy"  to 
whom  I  was  ceremoniously  presented. 

The  scraper  was  a  large  affair  with 
flat-tired  iron  wheels  and  a  blade  eight 
feet  long.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  Mr.  Morrissy  himself  was  driving, 
while  a  younger  man  manipulated  the 
levers.  We  drove  in  behind  the  wood- 
shed to  the  proposed  lawn,  I  explained 
what  I  wanted  done,  and  the  scraper 
went  to  work,  with  me  trotting  anxious- 
ly alongside,  quite  useless  but  convinced 
that  I  was  helping,  like  Marceline  at 
the  Hippodrome.  The  way  that  eight- 
foot  blade,  with  four  horses  hauling  it, 
peeled  off  the  old  furrows  and  brought 
the  top  soil  down  from  the  high  side  to 
the  low  made  my  poor  efforts  with  the 
scoop  look  puny  enough.  After  a  few 
trips  it  began  to  look  as  if  my  lawn 
could  be  fairly  level  after  all.  Where 
I  had  worked  an  hour  to  lower  the 
ground  six  inches,  the  scraper  accom- 
plished the  same  result  in  five  minutes 
and  on  four  times  as  wide  a  strip.  I 
soon  saw,  too,  that  Mike  and  Joe  were 
useless  in  the  garden,  so  long  as  "frind 
Morrissy"  and  his  helper  were  here  on 
the  lawn,  so  I  set  them  to  spreading  the 
loose  dirt  at  the  lower  end,  as  fast  as 
the  scraper  brought  it  down,  taking  a 
hand  myself.  The  lawn  was  shaping  up 
so  fast  that  I  began  once  more  to  grow 
expansive. 

"It  really  won't  be  square,"  thought 
I,  "because  my  pergola  will  cut  off 
twelve  feet  of  the  length,  and  if  I  have 
flower  beds  by  the  roses,  they'll  cut  off 
some  more.  I  guess  those  roses  ought 
to  be  112  feet  from  the  house." 

I  threw  down  my  shovel,  went  over  to 
the  row  of  stakes,  and  moved  them 
south  again,  twenty-five  feet,  having 
added  thirteen  feet  as  I  walked;  then  I 
called  out  to  "frind  Morrissy"  to  bring 
his   scraper. 

"Sure,"  said  Mike,  "you'll  get  it  right 
yet.  But  I  was  goin'  to  put  me  cauli- 
flowers there." 

The  scraper  went  at  the  new  twenty- 
five  foot  strip,  and  in  an  hour  that,  too, 
was  down  eight  inches  at  the  west  end 
and  up  as  much  at  the  east.  The  lawn 
still  sloped,  and  though  an  afternoon 
with  the  scraper  could  probably  have 
put  it  nearly  level,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  have  it  done,  Mike  pointed  out  that 
we  were  already  getting  perilously  close 
to  the  subsoil,  and  if  we  went  deeper 
we'd  get  into  tough  sledding,  and  I'd 
end,  besides,  by  getting  a  surface  which 
wouldn't  grow  grass.  So  I  took  his  ad- 
vice, paid  "frind  Morrissy" — for  the 
town ! — as  the  far-off  noon  whistle  at 
Slab  City  blew,  and  took  my  .lunch 
down  to  the  brook  while  the  scraper 
rattled  off  down  the  road. 

The  brook  reminded  me  of  the  pool  I 
was  going  to  build,  and  the  pool  of  my 
dream,  and  my  dream  of  the  new 
boarder,  and  then  with  the  patness  of 
a  "well-made"  play  the  boarder  herself 
entered,  as  it  were.  That  is,  I  heard 
the  buggy  coming,  and  the  voice  of  Bert. 
I  lay  down  flat  behind  the  tall  weeds 
a,nd  grasses,  and  remained  hidden  till 
the  buggy  passed. 

"Confounded  petticoats!"  thought  I. 
"Well,  if  she  tries  to  advise  me,  I'll 
snub  her  so  she  won't  try  a  second 
time!" 

Then  I  finished  my  lunch,  and  lay  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  lazily  regarding 
the  sky,  a  great  blue  sky  with  cloud 
shins  floating  at  anchor  Jn  its  depths, 
while  the  indescribable  fragrance  of 
May  in  moist  places  filled  my  nostrils 
-nd  a  song  sparrow  practised  in  the 
alders.  As  I  got  up  to  return  to  my 
work,  I  saw  suddenly  that  the  old  apple 
trees  in  my  orchard  were  showing  pink 
— just  a  frail  hint  of  it  in  the  veil  of 
young  green.     A   great  cumulus   cloud 
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How  En-ar-co  Solves 

the  Motor  Lubri- 
cation Problem 
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En-ar-co 
National  Motor  Oil 

Made  by  "Graduate  Workmen" 

Our  Scientific  Refining  processes  e  liminate 
even  the  possibility  of  carrying  residue  or 
coke-like  substances  in  this  oil.  In  the  making 
it  first  comes  off  in  the  form  of  a  distillate  or 
vapor.     This  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  and 
thenfurther  refined  and  filtered.     Thus  we 
produce  an  oil  that  is  ALL  OIL — oil  that 
assures  a  motor's  greatest  strength  and 
power.     Order  it  by'the  barrel  or  half- 
barrel — the  economical  way. 


En-ar-co 

National  Light  Oil 

Buy  Your  Winter  Supply  Now 

A  bright,  clear  light — without  charred  wick 
or  sooty  chimney — is  assured  when  you  use 
this  .oil  in  lamps  or  lanterns  or  oil    stoves. 
Buy  it  by  the  barrel. 

This  "better  oil"  insures  uniform  heat  with 
no  smoke,  no  smell.     It  does  not  leave  a 
carbon  deposit  to  clog  wick  and  burner. 

Also  best  for  incubators  and  brood- 
ers  and    the    most    economical 
tractor  fuel. 


CANADIAN  Oil 


En-ar-co 
Motor  Grease 

For  Every  Grease  Point 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
special  grease  for  compression  cups, 
another  kind  for  differentials,  and  still 
another  grease  for  transmissions. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease  will  give  per- 
fect lubrication  for  all  purposes,  all 
around  the  motor  car  or  tractor. 

Our  refining  experience  of  half 
a  century  has  made  this  grease 
possible.  Buy  a  supply  now. 


En-ar-co 
White  Rose 
Gasoline 

Tbe  Powerful  Motor  Fuel 

You  can't  afford  to  use  ordinary  gas- 
oline.    You  want  "White  Rose  "      It 
has  made  a   sensational   record   for 
dependability,  power  and  extra  en- 
ergy. It  gives  your  motor  "dash" 
and    "pep"    and  results  in  a 
greater  satisfaction. 
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En-ar-co 
Black  Beauty 
Axle  Grease 

Takes  the  "squeak"  out  of 
the  old  wagon— making  it  run 
easier  and  last  longer. 

All  the  rich  lubricating  qualities 
of  crude  oil  are  retained  in  its  man- 
ufacture, insuring  a  smooth,  fric- 
tion-free,    wear-resisting    axle. 
No  compounds   to  clog   and 
gum.     Packed  in  useful 
galvanized  pails. 
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Scientifically  Refined  by 
Graduate  Workmen 

Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use,  whether  automobile, 
tractor,  motor  boat  or  engine,  En-ar-co  National  Motor 
Oil  produces  the  best  results. 

This  Scientifically  Refined  oil  protects  the  moving 
parts  with  a  soft,  velvety  film  that  guards  against  fric- 
tion, and  permits  the  motor  to  develop  its  greatest 
power  and  speed.    En-ar-co  quality  never  varies. 

Here  is  the  reason  why: 

Each  Man  An  Expert 

In  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil,  and  all  other  En- 
ar-co  products  you  get  not  only  the  results  of  the  finest 
laboratory  formulas  and  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
methods,  but  also  the  work  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
refiners. 

Each  En-ar-co  Refiner  is  carefully  trained.  Each 
must  pass  through  a  rigid  primary  course  of  refining 
instruction.  Then  through  grade  after  grade  of  En- 
ar-co  training.  Each  grade  must  be  successfully  com- 
pleted before  the  workman  graduates.  And  not  until 
then  is  he  entrusted  with  responsible  tasks. 

Thus  have  we  developed  Scientific  Refining,  and  thus 
have  we  eliminated  all  quality  fluctuations  and  pro- 
duced the  perfect  lubricant. 


Put  En-ar-co  to  the  Test 


We  want  you  to  prove  our  claims.  Try  En-ar-co 
and  note  the  difference  in  your  motor. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
En-ar-co,  mail  your  order  direct  to  us. 


Sent 
FREE 
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Canadian  Oil 
Companies, 

0-  Limited, 

A    1353  Excelsior  Life 
y     Bid?.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

#    I  own. 


Limited 

1353  Excelsior 
Life  Bldg. 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


Canadian  Oil 
Companies, 


(Give  name  above) 

Jf  automobile    or    tractor    and 

,*   enclose     two     3  .cent     stamps. 

4'   Send  me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE. 

,    #    Please     give      nearest     shipping 

'^*  point    in    this   province    and    quote 

^    prices  on  the  items  I  have  marked. 

#  I  will  be  in  the  market  about 


(Give  date  above) 


I  use gals,  gasoline  per  year        I  use auto  grease  per  year 

''/%\    I  use gals,  motor  oil  per  year      I  use gals,  kerosene  per  year 

I  use lbs.  axle  grease  per  year    I  use....gals.tractorollperyear 

'<\   My  Name  is ,,        

I   Address    ..._...__ 

I   Postoffice 


Province.. 


Tear  or  Cut  Out— Mail  Today 


IH 


NOTE:     This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless 
you  give  make  of  your  auto   or  tractor. 
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TriE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

CECILIAN 

PLAYER  PIANO 


A  marvel  of  the  most  perfect  mechanism  is  the 
term  used  in  describing  the  Cecilian  All- 
Metal-Action  Player  Piano. 

Perfect  in  tone — Ease  of  operation— Complete 
control — Beautiful  in  design. 

The  Cecilian  has  been  the  world's  leading  player  for  the  past  35 
years — and  still  stands  supreme. 

//  is  not  an  expensive   matter  to  purchase  a  Cecilian  Player — Prices 
moderate — Write  for  Terms  and  Catalogue. 


THE  CECILIAN 

CONCERTPfPNE 

"THC  CMOIft.  tWVJSIOLE" 


The  Music  You  LOVE 

Whether  it  be  Grand  Opera,  Comic  Opera, 
Popular  Songs,  Comic  Songs,  Orchestra  or 
Band,  music  will  be  at  your  finger  tips  if  you 
buy  the  Cecilian  Concertphone. 

Choose  any  record  you  may  desire  regard- 
less of  make  and  the  concertphone  will  play 
it,  bringing  out  its  finest  tonal  qualities.   g*j 

THERE  ARE  NO  CONNECTIONS  OR 
ATTACHMENTS  TO  CHANGE  WHEN 
PLAYING  THE  DIFFERENT  RECORDS 

Cecilian  Concertphones  are  beautiful  in 
finish,  handsome  in  design. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  with 
Prices  and  Terms. 

DEALERS.    WRITE    FOR    OUR    PROPOSITION 


The  Cecilian  Company  Limited 

247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  | 

iiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Have  You  A  Bank 
Account  ? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  spare  time.  To-day 
there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find 
that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two 
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piled  up  like  a  Himalavan  peak  in  the 
west  beyond  my  mouse-gray  dwelling. 
To  the  left,  the  new  lawn  was  shiny 
brown,  and  as  I  climbed  the  slopes  the 
smell  of  it  came  to  me.  Out  still  farther 
to  the  left  my  land  was  already  staked 
in  rows  of  packed  earth,  neatly.  The 
scene  was  beautiful  to  my  eyes,  and  the 
imagined  beauty  of  to-morrow  made  me 
almost  run  through  the  orchard  to 
leave  my  lunch  basket  in  the  kitchen 
and  get  my  tools  for  the  afternoon's 
work. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  no  roller,  but  I 
found  in  the  shed  an  old  piece  of  tat- 
tered carpet,  which  I  tacked  on  a  ten- 
foot  beam,  tied  a  rope  to  each  end,  unit- 
ed the  two  ropes  around  a  stick  for  a 
handle,  and  dragged  this  improvised 
smoother  back  and  forth  over  my  lawn, 
as  I  had  seen  the  keepers  of  the  dirt 
tennis  courts  at  college  do.  It  was 
really  surprising  how  well  this  smooth- 
ed the  surfaee,  especially  at  the  lower 
end  where  the  dirt  was  loose.  It  had 
much  less  effect  on  the  ground  where 
the  scraper  had  taken  off  the  top  soil. 
After  the  lawn  looked  tolerably  level  to 
the  eye.  I  brought  three  loads  of  manure 
from  the  barn,  scattered  them  lightly, 
and  went  over  the  surface  with  a  light 
tooth  harrow.  I  saw  I  was  not  going 
to  get  the  lawn  done  that  afternoon, 
for  it  would  have  to  be  "rolled"  again. 
I  further  realized,  as  the  horse  sank 
into  the  loose  soil  at  the  lower  side,  that 
I  should  have  to  wait  till  a  rain  had 
settled  the  earth  before  I  resmoothed  it. 
and  could  sow  my  grass  seed.  At  five 
o'clock,  as  Joe  was  leaving  the  garden, 
and  Mike  had  gone  to  the  barn  to  milk 
the  cows,  I,  too,  put  up  my  tools,  re- 
solved to  enjoy  an  hour's  loaf — my  first 
since  I  bought  the  farm! 

I  scrubbed  my  hands  and  face  at  the 
kitchen  sink  in  a  tin  basin  which  re- 
called my  childhood,  took  a  long 
draught  from  the  tin  dipper,  filled  my 
pipe,  and  strolled  down  through  the 
budding  orchard  toward  the  brook.  The 
song  sparrow  was  still  singing.  The 
cloud  ships  were  still  riding  at  anchor. 
Even  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth  I  could 
smell  the  odor  of  moist  places  in  May. 
Walking  beside  the  brook,  I  suddenly 
found  the  green  spears  of  an  iris  plant 
amid  the  grasses.  A  few  steps  farther 
on,  under  the  maples,  the  ground  was 
blue  and  white  with  violets  and 
anemones.  Then  the  brook  entered  the 
pines,  lisping  a  secret  as  it  went,  and  I 
followed  it  into  their  cool  hush. 

I  had  gone  scarcely  six  paces  when  I 
heard  the  crackle  of  footsteps  on  dead 
twigs  somewhere  ahead  of  me,  and  a 
moment  later  the  vague  form  of  a 
woman  was  visible  making  her  way 
amid  the  impeding  dead  branches.  I 
stood  still.  She  did  not  see  me  till  she 
was  close  up.  Then  she  gave  a  slight 
start  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
trust  I  am  not  trespassing." 

I  looked  at  her,  while  my  pipe  bowl 
was  hot  in  my  calloused  hand.  She  was 
scarce  more  than  a  girl,  I  fancied,  pale 
and  unmistakably  not  of  this  country 
world.  I  cannot  say  how  she  was  dress- 
ed, save  that  she  wore  no  hat  and  looked 
white  and  cool.  But  I  saw  that  she  had 
very  blue  eyes  on  each  side  of  a  de- 
cidedly tilted  nose,  and  these  eyes  were 
unmistakably  the  kind  which  twinkle. 

"Trespassing  is  a  relative  term," 
said  I,  after  this,  I  fear,  rather  rudely 
prolonged   scrutiny. 

"You  talk  like  'Hill's  Rhetoric',"  she 
smiled,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  in- 
congruity of  my  clothes. 

"Naturally,"  I  replied.  "It  was  the 
text-book  I  formerly  used  with  my 
classes." 

There  was  a  little  upward  gurgle  of 
laughter  from  the  girl.  "Clearness, 
force,  and  elegance,  wasn't  that  th£ 
great  triumvirate?"   she   said. 

"Something  like  that,  I  believe,"  said 
I.     "I  am  trying  to  forget." 

"And  are  these  pines  yours  to  forget 
in?  It  should  be  easy.  I  was  walking 
out  there  in  the  road,  and  I  spied  the 
brook  over  the  wall  and  climbed 
through  the  briers  to  walk  beside  it,  be- 
cause it  was  trying  so  hard  to  talk  to 
me.  That  was  wrong  of  me,  perhaps, 
but  I  never  could  resist  a  brook — nor 
pine  trees.  They  are  such  nice  old 
men." 

"Why,  then,"  I  asked,  "are  the  little 


virgin   birches    always    running    away 
from  them?" 

Her  eyes  contracted  a  second,  and 
then  twinkled.  "The  birches  plague 
them,"  sh*.  replied. 

"How  do  they  plague  them?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Pull  their  pine  needles  when  thev 
are  asleep,  of  course,"  she  answered. 
"Thank  you  for  letting  me  walk  here." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  entertain  a  true  naturalist." 

She  smiled,  and  made  to  pass  on.  I 
stood  a  little  aside,  in  silence.  And  in 
that  moment  of  silence  suddenly,  from 
near  at  hand,  from  somewhere  in  these 
very  pine3,  there  rang  out  the  golden 
throb  of  a  hermit  thrush  so  close  that 
the  grace  notes  of  his  song  were  audible, 
cool  and  liquid  and  lovely.  The  sud- 
denness, the  nearness,  the  wildness  of 
his  song  made  it  indescribably  thrilling, 
and  the  girl  and  I  both  stood  rigid, 
breathless,  peering  into  the  gloom  of 
the  pines.  Again  the  call  rang  out,  but 
a  little  farther  away  this  time,  more 
plaintive,  more  fairylike  with  distance. 
She  took  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  and  in- 
stinctively I  put  out  my  hand,  grasping  ■ 
her  arm  to  restrain  her.  So  we  stood 
and  waited,  while  from  farther  still, 
evidently  form  the  tamaracks  in  the 
corner  of  my  lot,  came  the  elfin  clarion. 
The  singer  was  a  good  one;  his  attack 
was  flawless,  and  he  scattered  his  trip- 
lets with  Mozartian  ease  and  precision. 
Still  we  waited,  in  silence,  but  he  did 
not  sing  again.  Then  in  a  kind  of  won- 
der the  girl  turned  her  face  to  mine, 
and  in  a  kind  of  wonder  I  realized  that 
I  was  still  holding  her  arm.  She  ap- 
peared as  unconscious  of  it  as  I,  till  I 
let  my  hand  fall.  Then  she  colored  a 
little,  smiled  a  little,  and  said,  "What 
was  it?  I  never  heard  anything  so 
beautiful." 

"A  hermit  thrush,"  I  answered. 
"Thoreau  once  described  his  song  as 
'cool  bars  of  melody  from  the  everlast- 
ing morning  or  evening.'  I  think  that 
expresses  it  as  well  as  words  can." 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  hear  a 
hermit,"  she  said  wistfully.  "And,  oh, 
it  is-  lovelier  than  I  dreamed !  I  am 
going  now  before  I  get  too  jealous  of 
you  for  having  one  all  your  own." 

"Don't  go!"iI  said  impulsively.  "The 
hermit  has  never  sung  for  me.  That 
song  must  have  been  in  your  honor." 

The  moment  when  I  stood  holding  her 
arm,  the  moment  when  she  had  turned 
her  wondering,  eager  face  to  mine,  had 
been  very  pleasant.  It  was  dusk  now 
in  the  pines,  and,  looking  westward,  the 
low  sun  was  making  daggers  of  light 
between  the  trees.  My  ghost  that  I  had 
brought  up  from  the  pump  suddenly 
walked  again,  but  walked  in  flesh  and 
blood,  with  blue  eyes  and  tilted  nose.  I 
was  undeniably  affected.  My  voice 
must  have  betrayed  it  as  I  repeated, 
"Don't  go!" 

"But  I  fear  it  is  time  for  my  supper," 
she  said,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 
"The  thrush  has  evidently  gone  for 
his." 

"Birds  eat  early,"  said  I.  "They 
hnve  to,  because  they  get  up  so  early, 
after  that  worm." 

Her  laugh  was  once  more  an  up- 
gushing  gurgle.  The  tenseness  was 
broken.  1  found  myself  walking  by 
her  side  through  the  maples,  and  point- 
ing out  my  house. 

She  clapped  her  hands  ecstatically. 
"Oh,"  she  cried,  "they  made  the  front 
door  out  of  a  highboy!  How  jolly!  Is 
it  as  nice  inside?" 

"It's  going  to  be  nicer,"  said  I.  "Come 
and  see." 

"I'll  peep  through  the  windows,"  she 
smiled. 

I  led  her  to  my  new  south  door,  proud- 
ly showing  my  new  lawn  and  the  ter- 
race, and  telling  her  where  the  roses 
were  to  be,  and  the  sundial,  and  dilat- 
ing on  the  work  my  own  hands  had 
done.  With  a  silly,  boyish  enthusiasm, 
I  even  displayed  the  callouses  and  in- 
vited her  to  feel  of  them,  which  she  did 
as  one  humors  a  child,  while  I  thrilled 
quite  unchildishly  at  the  touch  of  her 
finger  tips.  Then  we  peeped  through 
the  glass  doors.  The  low  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  west  window 
and  disclosed  the  old  oak  beam  across 
the  ceiling.  Hard  Cider  had  erected  the 
frame  of  the  bookcase  and  double  settle, 
which      would      perfectly     match     the 
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mantels  as  soon  as  the  molding  was  on. 
One  side  of  the  settle  faced  toward  one 
smoky  old  fireplace,  the  other  toward 
the  second. 

"Two  fireplaces!  What  luxury!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"You  see,"  said  I,  "when  I  get  tired 
of  reading  philosophy  at  the  east  fire- 
place, I'll  just  come  around  the  corner 
and  read  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  at  the 
west  chimney  nook." 

"Double  fireplaces — twin  fireplaces — 
twin  fires!  That's  it,  Twin  Fires! 
That  ought  to  be  the  name  of  your 
house." 

"You're  right!"  I  cried,  delighted. 
"I've  never  been  able  to  think  of  a 
name.  That's  the  inevitable  one — that's 
Flaubert's  one  right  word.  You  must 
come  to  my  christening  party  and  break 
a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  hearth." 

She  smiled  wistfully,  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  window.  "I  must  surely 
go  to  supper,"  she  said.  "Good-bye,  and 
thank  you  for  your  wonderful  concert." 

We  walked  to  the  road,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise she  did  not  turn  toward  the  vil- 
lage but  toward  Bert's.  A  sudden 
light  came. 

"Are  you  the  broken-down  boarder?" 
I  cried. 

The  gurgle  welled  up,  and  the  blue 
eyes  twinkled,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"Just  for  that,"  said  I,  "I  won't  carry 
back  Mrs.  Bert's  basket." 

As  we  entered  the  Temples'  yard, 
Mrs.  Bert  stood  in  the  kitchen  door. 

"Well,  you  two  seem  to  have  got  ac- 
quainted," she  remarked  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  "Miss  Goodwin,  this  is  Mr. 
Upton  I  told  you  about.  Mr.  Upton, 
this  is  Miss  Goodwin  I  told  you  about." 

"Mrs.  Temple,"  said  I,  "you  are  an- 
other.    You  didn't  tell  me." 

"Young  man,"  she  retorted,  "where's 
my  basket?" 

"I  left  it  behind — on  purpose,"  said  I. 

"Then  you'll  hev  ter  come  home  to  yer 
dinner  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"Weil,  I'm  willing,"  I  answered. 

"I  guess  you  be,"  said  she. 

At  supper  she  returned  to  the  theme, 
which  appeared  to  amuse  her  endlessly. 
"Miss  Goodwin,"  she  said,  "I  want  to 
warn  you  thet  Mr.  Upton's  terrible 
afraid  somebody's  goin'  ter  advise  him 
how  ter  build  his  garden.  He's  a  regu- 
lar man." 

I  replied  quickly:  "Your  warning  is 
too  late,"  said  I;  "Miss  Goodwin  has 
already  begun  by  naming  my  place." 

"You  can  change  the  name,  you 
know,"  the  girl  smiled. 

"How  can  I?"  I  answered,  with  great 
sternness.    "It's  the  right  one." 

Whereupon  I  went  up  to  my  work, 
and  listened  to  the  sounds  of  soft  sing- 
ing in  the  room  across  the  hall. 

CHAPTER  VII 

The    Ghost   of   Rome   in   Roses 

"CTELLA  GOODWIN."  "It's  rather 
^  a  pretty  name,"  I  thought,  as  I 
read  it  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  volume  she 
had  left  in  Mrs.  Bert's  sitting-room. 
The  volume  itself  amused  me — Cham- 
berlain's "Foundations  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.'  Fancy  coming  to  the 
country  for  a  rest,  and  reading  Cham 
berlain,  most  restless  because  most  pro- 
vocative of  books!  I  was  waiting  for 
breakfast,  impatiently,  having  been  at 
work  on  my  manuscripts  since  five. 
Mrs.  Bert  was  in  the  kitchen ;  Bert  was 
at  the  barn.  The  hour  was  seven- 
thirty.  I  was  idly  turning  the  leaves  of 
Chamberlain  when  there  was  a  rustle 
on  the  stairs,  and  Miss  Stella  Goodwin 
entered  with  a  cheerful  "Good  morn- 
ing." 

"See  here,"  said  I,  "what  are  you  do- 
ing with  this  book,  if  you  are  off  for  a 
rest?  This  is  no  book  for  a  nervous 
wreck  to  be  reading." 

"Who  said  I  was  a  nervous  wreck?" 
she   answered.     "I'm  just  tired,  that's 
all.     I  guess  it's  really  spring  fever.     I 
saw  a  spear  of  real  grass  in  Central 
Park,  and  ran  away." 
"From  what?"  I  asked. 
"From  the  dictionary,"  she  replied. 
"The  which?"  said  I. 
"The  dictionary-     Would  you  like  me 
to  sing  you  a  song  of  the  things  that 
begin  with  'hy'?" 

She    laughed    again,    and    began    to 
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chant  in  burlesque  Gregorian,  "Hyopo- 
tamus,   hyoscapular,  hyoscine,   Hyoscy- 

ameae,   hyoscyamine,    Hyoscyamus " 

"Stop!"  I  cried.  "You  will  have  me 
hypnotized.  See,  I'm  on  the  'hy's'  my- 
self!    Please  explain — not  sing." 

"Well,"  she  laughed,  "you  see  it's  this 
way.  I  have  to  eat,  drink,  and  try  to 
be  merry,  or  to-morrow  I  die,  so  to  post- 
pone to-morrow  I  am  working  on  a  new 
dictionary.  Somebody  has  to  work  on 
dictionaries,  you  know,  and  justify  the 
pronunciation  of  America  to  man.  I'm 
sort  of  learned,  in  a  mild,  harmless, 
anti-militant  way.  It  isn't  fair  to  keep 
the  truth  from  you — /  have  a  degree  in 
philology!  My  doctor's  thesis  was  pub- 
lished by  the  press  of  my  kind  Univer- 
sity, at  $1.50  per  copy,  of  which  as  many 
as  seventeen  were  sold,  and  I'm  still  pay- 
ing up  the  money  I  borrowed  while  pre- 
paring it.  I  stood  the  dictionary  pretty 
well  down  to  the  'hy's',  and  then  one  day 
something  snapped  inside  of  me,  and  I 
began  to  cry.  That  wouldn't  have  been 
so  bad,  if  I  hadn't  made  the  mistake  of 
crying  on  a  sheet  of  manuscript  by  a 
learned  professor,  about  Hyoscyamus 
(which  is  a  genus  of  dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous  plants),  and  the  ink  ran. 
Then  I  knew  I  should  have  to  take  a 
rest  in  the  cause  of  English,  pure  and 
well  defined.  So  here  I  am.  The  doctor 
tells  me  I  must  live  out  of  doors  and 
saw  wood." 

"Madam,"  I  cried,  "God  has  sent  you! 
I  shall  get  my  orchard  cleaned  up  at 
last!" 

"Breakfast!"  called  Mrs.  Bert. 
"Miss  Goodwin,"  I  announced  at  that 
meal,  "is  going  to  saw  up.  the  dead  wood 
in  my  orchard  this  morning." 

"No,  she  ain't.  The  idee!"  cried  Mrs. 
Bert.  "She's  jest  goin'  ter  rest  up  for 
the  next  four  weeks,  an'  grow  fat." 

"You  are  both  wrong,"  laughed  the 
young  lady.  "I'm  not  going  to  begin  on 
Mr.  Upton's  wood  pile  this  morning,  but 
I  expect  to  finish  it  before  I  go  away." 
"If  thet's  how  you  feel,  /  got  a  wood 
pile,"  said  Bert. 

She  refused  to  come  down  to  Twin 
Fires  with  me  that  morning,  so  I  toiled 
alone,  getting  out  more  of  the  brush 
from  the  orchard — all  of  the  small  stuff, 
in  fact,  which  wasn't  fit  to  save  for  fuel. 
In  the  afternoon  she  consented  to  come. 
As  I  looked  at  her  hands  and  then  at 
mine,  I  realized  how  pale  she  was. 

"It's  wrong  for  anybody  to  be  so  pale 
as  that,"  I  thought,  "to  have  to  be  so 
pale  as  that!" 

I  was  beginning  to  pity  her. 
When  we  reached  the  farm,  I  took  her 
around  under  the  kitchen  window  and 
showed  her  my  seed  beds,  where  the 
asters  were  already  growing  madly, 
some  other  varieties  were  up,  and  the 
weeds  were  busy,  too ;  but  in  the  present 
uncertainty  of  my  horticultural  know- 
ledge I  didn't  dare  pull  up  anything.  I 
hadn't  realized  till  that  moment  that 
half  the  fun  of  having  a  new  place  is 
showing  it  to  somebody  else  and  telling 
how  grand  it  is  going  to  be. 

"And  where  are  you  going  to  put 
these  babies  when  you  set  them  out?" 
she  asked. 

"That's  just  the  point,"  I  cried.  "I 
don't  know.     I  want  you  to  help  me." 

"After      Mrs.      Bert's      warning,      I 
shouldn't  dare  advise  you,"  she  smiled. 
"Well,    let's   ask    Hiroshige,"    said    I. 
"Come  on." 

"Is  he  your  gardener?  The  name 
sounds  quite  un-Hibernian." 

I  scorned  a  reply,  and  we  went  around 
to  the  shed  where  all  my  belongings 
were  stored,  still  unpacked.  I.  got  a 
hammer  and  opened  the  box  containing 
pictures,  drawing  forth  my  two  precious 
Japanese  prints.  Then  I  led  Miss  Good- 
win through  the  kitchen  in  spite  of  hey 
protests  of  propriety,  through  the  fra- 
grance of  new  flooring,  into  the  big 
south  room,  where  Hard  had  nearly 
completed  his  main  work  and  was  get- 
ting in  the  new  door  frames  while  his 
assistants  were  patching  up  the  floor. 
She  sat  down  on  the  new  settle,  while 
I  climbed  on  a  box  and  hung  the  pic- 
tures, one  over  each  mantel.  Instantly 
the  room  assumed  to  my  imagination 
something  of  its  coming  charm.  Those 
two  spots  of  color  against  the  dingy 
wood  panels  dressed  up  the  desolation 
wonderfully.  I  hastily  kicked  some  shav- 


ings and  chips  into  the  fireplaces  and 
applied  a  match. 

"The  first  fires  on  the  twin  hearths!" 
I  cried.    "In  your  honor!" 

The  girl  smiled  into  my  face,  and  did 
not  joke.  "That  is  very  nice,"  she  said. 
Then  she  rose  and  put  out  her  hand. 
"Let  me  wish  Twin  Fires  always  plenty 
of  wood  and  the  happiness  which  goes 
with  it." 

We  shook  hands,  while  the  fire  crack- 
led, and  already  the  spot  seemed  to  me 
like  home.  Then  she  looked  up  at  the 
prints.  "Now,"  she  cried,""how  is  honor- 
able Hiroshige  going  to  advise  you? 
Here  is  a  blue  canal  and  a  lavender  sky 
in  the  west,  and  bright  scarlet  temple 
doors — and  all  the  rest  snow.  Lavender 
and  bright  scarlet  is  rather  a  daring 
color  scheme,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  if  it's  the  right  scarlet,"  I  re- 
plied. "But  it's  not  the  color  I'm  going 
to  copy.  Neither  is  it  the  moon  bridges 
in  this  other  temple  garden.  It's  the 
simplicity.  Out  here  south  of  this  room 
is  my  lawn  and  garden.  Now  I  want  it 
to  be  a  real  garden,  but  I  don't  want  it 
to  dwarf  the  landscape.  I  don't  want  it 
to  look  as  if  I  had  bought  a  half  acre  of 
Italy  and  deposited  it  in  the  middle  of 
Massachusetts,  either.  I've  never  seen 
a  picture  of  a  real  Japanese  garden  yet 
that  didn't  look  as  much  like  a  natural 
Japanese  landscape  as  a  garden.  I  want 
my  garden  to  be  an  extension  of  my 
south  room  which  will  somehow  frame 
the  real  landscape  beyond." 

We  went  through  the  glass  door, 
and  I  showed  her  where  the  grape  arbor 
was  to  be,  at  the  western  side  of  the 
lawn,  and  how  a  lane  of  hollyhocks 
would  lead  to  it  from  the  pergola  end, 
screening  the  kitchen  windows  and  the 
yet-to-be-built  hotbeds. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "I'm  going  to  build  a 
rambler  rose  trellis  along  the  south; 
there's  your  red  against  the  lavender 
of  the  far  hills  at  sunset!  But  how  shall 
the  trellis  be  designed,  and  where  shall 
the  sundial  be,  and  where  the  flower 
beds?" 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands.  "Oh,  the 
fun  of  planning  it  all  out  from  the  be- 
ginning!" she  cried.  "My,  but  I  envy 
you." 

"Please   don't  envy;   advise,"  said   I. 

"Oh,  I  can't.  I  don't  know  anything 
about   gardens." 

"But  you  know  what  you  like!  People 
always  say  that  when  they  are  ignorant, 
don't  they?" 

"Don't  be  nasty,"  she  replied,  run- 
ning down  the  plank  from  the  terrace 
to  the  lawn,  and  walking  out  to  the 
centre.  "I'd  have  the  sundial  right  in 
the  middle,  where  it  gets  all  the  sun,' 
she  said,  "because  it  seems  to  me  a  dial 
ought  to  be  in  the  natural  focus  point 
of  the  light.  Then  I'd  ring  it  with 
flowers,  some  low,  a  few  fairly  tall,  all 
bright  colors,  or  maybe  white,  and  the 
beds  not  too  regular.  Then,  right  in 
line  with  the  door,  I'd  have  an  arch  in 
the  trellis  so  you  could  see  through  into 
the  farm.  Oh,  I  know!  I'd  have  the 
trellis  all  arches,  with  a  bigger  one  in 
the  centre,  and  it  would  look  like  a 
Roman  aqueduct  of  roses!" 

"A  Roman  aqueduct  of  roses,"  I  re- 
peated, my  imagination  fired  by  the  pic- 
ture, "walking  across  the  end  of  my 
green  lawn,  with  the  farm  and  the  far 
hiUs  glimpsed  beneath!  'Rome's  ghost 
since  her  decease.'  Miss  Goodwin,  you 
are  a  wonder!     But  can  you  build  it? 

"No,"  she  sighed,  "I  can  only  give  you 
the  derivation  of  'aqueduct'  and  'rose  . 

"Come,"  said  I,  "we  will  consult  Hard 
Cider." 

"Heavens!"  she  laughed.  "Is  that 
anything  like  Dutch  courage?" 

Hard  grunted,  and  came  with  us  to 
+he  line  of  stakes  where  the  rose  trellis 
was  to  be.  I  sketched  roughly  the  idea 
I  wanted — a  reproduction  in  simple 
trellis  work,  as  it  were,  of  High  Bridge, 
New  York. 

Hard  pondered  a  moment,  and  then 
departed  for  the  shed.  He  returned  with 
several  pieces  of  trellis  lumber,  a  spade, 
some  tools,  a  small  roll  of  chicken  wire, 
end  a  step-ladder,  all  on  a  wheelbarrow. 
To  be  continued 
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New  Suits  and  Hats  for  Fall  and  Winter 


Two  of  the  season's  popular  suits — note  the  fur  collar  trimming,   the  comfortable  skirts  and  the  vest  effects. 


Wdtc/ied 


Ca**cucluvi\ 


T4SXft/l2AA,> 


Radiolite— 

tells  time  in  the 
dark.  The 
hands  and  fig- 
ures are  coated 
with  a  sub- 
stance contain- 
ing real  radium 
%  actual  sit 


One    of    the    new    taffeta    tarns — a    most    comfortable    motoring:    hat 


A  smart  hat  of  beaver  cloth  and  velvet  with  velvet  ribbon  run  througrh 
the    new    style    crown. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Kitchen 

By  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 


This  Exquisite  Collar 
—Only  $2 


Irresistible  in  their  appeal  to  the  woman 
of  refined  and  discriminating  taste  are 
the  rare  old  patterns  in  DALL'S  REAL 
HAND  MADE  LACE. 
This  collar  is  a  bit  of  Georgette  and  the 
pleasing  Cluny  pattern  in  DALL'S  REAL 
HAND  MADE  LACE.  Of  course  the  lace, 
which  is  made  from  specially  prepared 
thread  by  cunning  hands  across  the  sea, 
will  outwear  the  collar.  Age  but  enhances 
the  beauty  and  worth  of  real  lace. 
We  have  made  this  price  especially 
attractive,  as  we  want  every  woman  who 
loves  really  beautiful  things  to  learn  to 
know  DALL'S  REAL  HAND  MADE 
LACES. 

As  the  number  of  collars  are  necessarily 
limited,  -we  suggest  that  you  send  for 
yours  without  delay.  YOUR  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 


Free  Catalogue 

Write  today  for  our 
new  free  catalogue. 
See  how  fashion  has 
decreed  that  smart 
women  will  wear 
Dall's  Real  Hand 
Made  Lace  on  under- 
things,  blouses,  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.  It 
shows  over  two  hun- 
dred delightful  pat- 
terns in  real  lace. 
Tear  off  coupon  now. 


Dull  Real  Lace  Co. 

%<3ce  made  6u  deft  /sands  across  ffie  sea  " 
802  GRANVILLE   ST   VANCOUVER  BC 


Send   me  your   free   catalogue. 


Name    ... 
Address 


ST.     MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 
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SWAM 


A  RESIDENTIAL,  AND  DAY  SCHOOL,  FOK.  GIRL* 
FULL  ACADEMIC  OURSC,  fhok  preparatory  to  hokoth 

MATRICULATION.         FULL        COMMERCIAL       COURSE MU9IC ART 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION-GAMES SWIMMTHO 

Mn.  GMT|a  Mekm,  Promiont  »<m  PttreaM  H.  M.  Bii'iiti,  !.».,  Pnnipil 

School  Rtoptns  Wednesday.  September  nOl.  CmUndar  etnt  tn  Ojjplication. 


CREELMAN  BROS.,  Manufacturers,  Box  710,    Georgetown,  Ont.,  Can. 


CAN  YOU  HANDLE  A  REAL  JOB? 

\^TE  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities 
and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business. 
To  the  active,  energetic  men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as  much  time 
as  you  can  give  us.     Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


USUALLY  after  dinner  I  wash  forty- 
eight  pieces  of  china,  twenty-two 
pieces  of  silver  and  ten  utensils  and 
pots,  or  eighty  pieces  in  all,  and 
for  years  I  never  realized  that  I 
actually  made  eighty  wrong  motions 
in  the  washing  alone,  not  counting 
others  in  the  sorting,  wiping,  and  lay- 
ing  away.  Like  all  other  women  I 
thought  that  there  couldn't  be  much  im- 
provement in  the  same  old  task  of  wash- 
ing dishes. 

The  drainboard  of  my  sink  is  at  the 
right.  Now  imagine  me  at  the  sink, 
dishes  in  dishpan,  with  a  tray  to  lay  the 
dishes  on  when  washed.  What  do  I  do? 
I  take  up  a  plate  with  my  left  hand  and 
scour  it  back  and  front  with  the  dish- 
cloth which  I  hold  in  my  right  hand. 
Then  I  pass  my  left  hand  across  my 
right  arm,  away  over  the  tray,  and  lay 
the  plate  on  the  tray.  I  move  my  left 
arm  across  my  right  arm  in  this  awk- 
ward way  every  time  I  lay  a  dish  on  the 
tray.  If  I  didn't  do  this  I  would  have 
to  drop  the  cloth  from  my  right  hand 
and  change  the  plate  from  my  left  hand 
(in  which  I  had  held  it  while  washing 
it)  to  my  right  hand,  which  would  lay 
it  on  the  tray.  What  else  could  I  do? 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute. 

I  measured  the  height  of  the  bottom 
of  my  sink  from  the  floor  and  found  it 
was  only  24  inches.  The  sink  basin  was 
only  5^4  inches  deep.  That  is  why  the 
water  slopped  over  the  pan  and  over  the 
edge  of  the  sink.  Besides,  our  builder 
had  carefully  planned  a  dish  closet  over 
the  sink  at  the  exact  height  to  strike 
the  top  of  my  head  when  I  bobbed  it  up 
from   my  work. 

Now  for  some  other  mistakes :  I  didn't 
scrape  my  dishes  thoroughly,  so  the 
water  became  greasy  very  soon.  I  slosh- 
ed a  cake  of  soap,  about  in  the  water — 
particles  of  which  stuck  to  the  edges  of 
the  dishes.  I  used  a  tray  to  drain  on, 
and  the  bottom  dishes  became  cold  and 
sloppy  before  they  could  be  dried.  My 
towels  became  wet,  and  I  had  to  walk 
to  the  hall  shelf  for  others.  I  dried  the 
dishes  and  laid  them  on  the  table,  then 
I  picked  them  up  (a  second  handling) 
and  carried  them  to  the  pantry  at  the 
far  end  of  the  kitchen. 

It  took  me  forty-five  minutes  to 
scrape,  wash,  and  dry  those  eighty 
dishes  by  using  wrong  methods;  now  I 
wash  the  same  number  of  pieces  in  thirty 
minutes,  or  a  gain  of  fifteen  minutes. 

How  do  I  do  it?  I  couldn't  raise  the 
sink  because  it  is  built  in  at  that  height; 
but  I  raised  my  pan  four  inches  by 
placing  it  on  the  inverted  sink-strainer 
(or  I  might  have  bought  a  sink-rack, 
costing  10  cents,  for  the  same  purpose). 
Lifting  the  pan  to  a  table  or  the  top 
of  set  tubs  is  not  wise,  as  the  pan  must 
be  lifted  up  and  down  each  time  the 
water  needs  changing.  Neither  could  I 
make  the  sink  deeper.  Stupidity  of 
builders  is  the  only  reason  why  sinks 
are  low  and  shallow. 

Most  Sinks  Are  Too  Low 

I  have  made  careful  tests  on  women 
of  different  heights  to  find  the  approxi- 
mate proper  height  of  sink  for  any 
given  height  of  woman.  A  uniform  ratio 
seems  to  be  in  effect;  for  every  five  inch- 
es difference  in  the  woman's  height  there 
is  a  corresponding  change  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  the  proper  height  of  sink, 
table  or  ironing  board.  That  is,  the  best ' 
height  for  a  woman  5  feet  2%  inches 
tall  is  2  feet  5  inches,  or  29  inches.  For 
a  woman  five  inches  taller,  the  proper 
height  is  2  feet  7%  inches,  or  31%  inch- 
es. I  have  also  found  that  the  proper 
and  best  height  for  a  table  is,  for  the 
same  woman,  the  proper  height  for  the 
bottom  of  her  sink  to  be  from  the  floor, 
and  the  best  height  for  her  ironing- 
board.  This  shows  that  there  is  one  best 
height  for  all  working  surfaces  in  the 
home  at  which  the  least  strain  is  felt 
on  the  arms. 

The  following  figures  will  show  you 
if  your  ironing-board  or  sink  or  table 
is  at  the  proper  level  for  your  height: 


Height  of  Woman. 
4  feet  10  inches  .  . 
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Have  Drainboard  at  Left  of  Sink 

Fortunately  I  have  been  able  to  have 
my  drain-board  changed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  sink,  which  is  always 
the  one  best  position  for  a  drain-board. 
Now  I  pick  up  a  plate  with  my  left  hand, 
scour  it  with  the  cloth  htid  in  tne  right 
hand,  without  changing  hands  or  pass- 
ing my  left  across  my  right  arm.  My 
left  hand  is  capable  of  repeating  the 
"laying-down  motion"  very  fast  and 
very  easily,  while  the  right  hand  never 
drops  the  cloth,  but  scours  one  dish 
after  another  rapidly.  Try  it  and  see 
the  difference  it  makes.  Had  I  not  been 
able  to  change  the  drainboard  from  the 
right  to  left,  I  might  have  wheeled  a 
table  to  the  left  side  of  the  sink.  I  also 
bought  a  wire  dish-drainer,  a  dish-mop 
and  a  plate  scraper  costing  10  cents 
each.  Then  I  carefully  separated  the 
whole  process  into  three  operations; 
scraping  and  stacking,  washing,  dry- 
ing and  laying  away. 

My  first  step  was:  Pots  and  pans 
filled  with  water.  Dishes  scraped  with 
dish-scraper  and  stacked  as  to  size,  at 
right  of  worker.  Towels  to  hand,  hot 
suds  made  in  pan  by  soap-shaker. 

My  second  step  was :  Glassware  placed 
in  pan,  washed  with  mop  or  small-handl- 
ed brush  in  right  hand,  lifted  to  drain 
rack  with  left  hand.  Silver  placed  to 
soak  in  pan  wrhile  glass  is  dried,  sorted, 
placed  on  tray  and  carried  to  place. 
Repeat  process  with  silver,  drying  and 
sorting  on  to  tray  at  the  same  time, 
and  remove  to  place. 

My  third  step  was:  Dishes  of  same- 
kind  placed  in  pan,  washed,  lifted  out 
by  left  hand  to  dish-drainer.  Pour 
scalding  water  on  dishes  in  drainer; 
and  leave  to  dry  without  wiping,  while 
the  pots  and  pans  are  scoured  with  a 
combination  wire-bristled  brush.  If 
there  is  a  hot-water  faucet,  a  method 
that  saves  more  steps  and  time  is  to 
attach  a  foot  or  two  of  rubber  hose  and 
spray  the  dishes  from  the  nozzle.  Dishes 
are  dry  by  the  time  pots  are  finished. 
Lift  dishes  from  drainer,  sort  and  stack 
on  to  tray,  and  carry  to  place.  Hang 
up  pots,  pans,  and  all  utensils.  Rinse 
out  towels  and  hang  to  dry. 

Note,  please,  that  my  drainer  is  at 
my  left  and  the  dishes  are  stacked  to 
the  right.  -  (The  ideal  arrangement  is 
a  drain-boara  on  each  side  of  the  sink). 
This  will  make  a  difference  of  ten 
minutes  on  a  task  requiring  forty-five 
minutes.  Note  also  that  dishes,  and  par- 
ticularly silver,  are  sorted  as  laid  down 
on  the  tray.  Note  that  the  drainer  does 
away  with  all  wiping  of  the  dishes. 
Tiiis  cuts  the  time  down  considerably  and 
saves  the  necessity  of  rubbing  each 
piece  with  a  dish-towel  of  doubtful 
cleanliness.  While  the  dishes  are  drying 
the  pots  are  cleaned  with  a  wire-bristle 
brush. 

"Don't  you  wipe  the  dishes  at  all?" 
seme  woman  will  ask.  What  is  the  use, 
when  it  is  unnecessary  and  takes  use- 
less time?  The  glass  must  be  wiped,  of 
course,  because  very  hot  water  cannot 
be  poured  on  it;  silver  must  be  wiped, 
because  it  doesn't  dry  itself  as  china 
does.  Rinsing  in  scalding  water  gives 
china  a  better  gloss  than  hand  polishing. 

I  have  thus  worked  out  for  myself  a 
"standard  practice"  method  of  dish- 
washing, which  I  have  described  in  de- 
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tail  to  show  how  any  household  task  can 
be  studied,  analyzed,  and  separated  into 
tAO  or  three  simple  processes.  By  doing 
dishwashing  in  this  best,  or  "standard" 
way,  I  am  able  to  do  it  quicker,  more 
easily,  and  without  awkward,  useless 
motions. 

In  housekeeping,  just  as  in  other  in- 
dustries, "motion  study",  means  close 
analysis  of  work,  whether  it  is  peeling 
potatoes,  making  bread,  or  dusting  a 
room.  By  this  careful  observation  of 
how  I  do  my  work,  I  find  what  motions 
are  efficient  motions,  and  what  motions 
are  unnecessary  and  inefficient. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  or  mysteri- 
ous about  "motion  study."  Everything 
we  do  is  motions,  whether  we  stand  or 
stoop;  every  task  is  composed  of  mo- 
tions or  groups  of  motions;  if  the  mo- 
tions are  few,  easy  and  pleasant,  the 
task  is  easy;  if  the  motions  are  useless 
and  fatiguing,  the  task  is  drudgifying. 
The  whole  object  of  "motion  study"  in 
the  home  is  to  analyze  the  way  we  do 
each  task  so  that  we  may  learn  to  do  it 
in  the  way  that  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
least  fatiguing. 

System  Applied  to  Cleaning 

Another  general  task  is  cleaning,  and 
I  next  studied  how  I  worked  on  my 
general  cleaning  day  to  see  if  I  could 
improve  my  methods.  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  clean  windows,  sweep  the 
rugs,  and  dust  the  furniture  of  each 
room  separately.  On  noticing  carefully 
what  I  did,  I  found  that  cleaning  was 
composed  of  four  or  more  processes  re- 
quiring many  kinds  of  motions,  and  the 
use  of  different  utensils,  such  as  broom, 
duster,  mop,  and  pail.  Particularly 
these  processes  required  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  were  totally  unrelated.  That 
is,  first  I  swept,  standing  upright;  then 
I  ran  for  water  and  window-rags,  and 
cleaned  windows,  sitting.  Then  drop- 
ping these  tools,  I  wiped  floors  with 
water  or  with  an  oiled  rag,  on  my  knees; 
and  last  I  stood  up  or  bent  over  to  do 
the  dusting.  I  lost  time  whenever  I  laid 
down  or  picked  up  utensils,  or  whenever 
I  changed  my  "shift"  from  one  task  to 
another;  and  it  took  some  time  to  change 
my  speed  from  sweeping  to  scrubbing, 
for  instance.  What  did  I  do?  The 
simplest  thing.  First,  I  changed  the 
window  cleaning  to  a  different  after- 
noon entirely,  as  it  is  an  unrelated  task 
and  need  not  be  loaded  on  to  fhe  general 
cleaning-day.  Then  I  did  the  sweeping 
of  all  the  rooms  first,  and  carried  the 
utensils  in  that  work  to  the  kitchen. 
Next,  I  wiped  all  the  floors  and  carried 
the  pail,  etc.,  to  the  kitchen.  Last,  I 
dusted  one  room  after  another.  By 
specializing  these  tasks  in  this  simple 
way,  I  just  naturally  speeded  up  on 
each  one  and  finished  the  work  more 
rapidly,  by  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
than  if  I  had  cleaned  each  room  and 
done  each  task  separately. 

Easier  Ways  in  Ironing 

In  ironing,  I  found  that  my  board,  just 
like  the  sink,  was  not  at  the  right  height. 
It  was  so  high  that  I  couldn't  obtain 
enough  purchase  on  my  iron  without 
extra  effort,  I  simply  lowered  the  board, 
made  it  very  steady,  and  thus  helped  my 
efficiency.  Even  to-day  so  many  women 
use  the  poor  and  inefficient  method  of 
supporting  an  ironing-board  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  the  table,  where  it 
is  always  shaky,  instead  of  using  va  good 
board  on  a  stand  capable  of  adjustment 
to  various  heights. 

In  ironing  I  followed  the  same  idea 
of  specializing:  all  starched  pieces  first, 
all  fiat  pieces  last.  It  is  this  separation 
and  specialization  that  enables  the  work- 
er to  "speed  up"  as  no  other  plan  allows. 

I  noticed  that  when  I  sprinkled 
clothes,  I  first  piled  them  all  on  a  table, 
dampened  each  piece,  rolled  it  and  stoop- 
ed to  lay  each  separate  piece  in  the 
clothes-basket  at  my  foot — an  unneces- 
sary motion  for  each  of  the  dozens  of 
pieces.  I  now  place  the  basket  on  a 
high  chair  beside  me,  level  with  my 
table,  and  never  stoop. 

I  found  I  was  making  the  same  mis- 
take when  I  hung  up  the  clothes,  stoop- 
ing for  each  piece  in  the  basket  to  hang 
it  up :  I  found  I  could  stand  between  two 
lines  and  fill  both  alternately  without 
waste  motion.  The  clothes-basket  I 
wheeled  about  in  an  abandoned  go-cart 


Correct  style  worn  by  well-4r— *»4 
young  men  in  all  locaHtlM.  Lace 
boot — medium  narrow  recodo  toe, 
low  heel — made  In  black,  tan  or 
patent  calf. 


Get  Service  from  Your  Shoes 

THE  shape  of  your  foot  determines  the  type  of  shoe  which  will  give 
you  the  most  comfort  and  the  longest  service.     Most  foot  troubles 
are  caused  by  wearing  shoes  of  the  wrong  type,  and  shoes  which  are 
not  right  for  the  foot  will  not  give  all  the  service  that  was  built  into  them. 

Large  production  enables  us  to  make  shoes  which  are  right  for  every  normal  type  of 
foot.  But  we  cannot  fit  them  to  your  feet.  We  cannot  make  sure  that  you  choose 
wisely.     Only  the  dealer  can  do  that. 

Your  dealer  knows,  when  he  sees  your  foot,  that  certain  types  of  shoes  will  be  com- 
fortable and  give  you  service.  He  knows  that  other  types  of  shoes  will  not.  Get 
the  benefit  of  this  knowledge  and  experience.  Make  sure  of  getting  shoes  that  are 
right  for  your  foot;  which  will  wear  longer  and  keep  their  good  appearance.  Look 
for  the  manufacturer's  trade  mark  on  the  shoes  you  buy. 

We  are  glad  to  send  »ur  booklet,  "How  tm  Buy  Shots"  upon  request,  to  any  address  in  Canada. 
Please  send  inquiries  f  our  hemd  office  mt  Montreal. 

AMES  HOLDEN  McCREADY 


T.  H.  RIEDER,  President 

Shoemmkers    to    the    Nation 


LIMITED 


HALIFAX     ST.  JOBN      QUEBEC      MONTREAL 
OTTAWA       TORONTO       LONDON 


WINNIPEG     REGINA     SASKATOON     CALGARY 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


5*b 


Classified  Advertising 


A  GENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  PETER 
McArthur's  most  interesting  books — 
The  Red  Cow  and  Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  B, 
Imperial      Publishing     Co.,     Toronto. 

(Oct.    1,    IS) 


FOR  SALE 
QNE  TRACTOR,  12-24  H.P.,  "HAPPY 
Farmer,"  and  one  10"  Three  Bottom 
Gang  Cockslhut  Plow.  This  machine  and 
plow  is  new,  has  only  run  two  days  to 
demonstrate  and  has  company's  guarantee 
to  Oct.  1st,  1919.  Price  right.  Address 
J.  E.  Palmer,  East  Angus,  Que.  (Oct.  1) 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write  the 

TECHNICAL     BOOK     DEPARTMENT, 
Address    Farmers'    Mairazin*. 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 

SPRAYERS 

AGENTS— MASON  SOLD   18  SPRAYERS 
and  Autowashers  one  Saturday  ;   profits 
$2.50   each ;    square    deal! ;    particulars    free. 
Rusler    Company,    Johnstown,    Ohio. 

(Sept.    Ii5,  IS) 

LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER— Write 
to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to-User" 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  back.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Davies  Construction  Company. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  (Nov.   15,    19) 

COTSOLD  EWES  FOR  SALE 
A  FINE  BUNCH  OF  COTSWOLD  2- 
year  ewes  and  a  few  ewe  lambs  for 
sale.  Registered  stock.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to  Grasjnere  Farm,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Pickering. 


•U/TtrrE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave..  Suite 
236,    Chicago.  (R.T.F.) 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you.  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  will  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewal 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazire.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,   153    University   Ave.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

MORE  DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing    Company,    Limited,    Toronto. 
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M^Clarrs 

not  built  m  a  day 

McClary's  make  more  stoves  and  furnaces  than 
any  other  maker  in  the  British  Empire.  Their 
leadership  is  unquestioned.  It  came  naturally  as 
the  reward  of  a  firm  purpose. 

In  72  years,  every  plan,  every  policy  of  the  McClary's 
institution  has  been  actuated  by  one  dominating  thought. 

"McClary's  must  be  the  best  value  we  can  produce." 

Steadily,  soundly,  year  by  year,  that  purpose  has  built  up 
a  good-will  with  the  people  of  Canada — and  a  giant  Stove 
and  Furnace  institution. 

Any  of  this  list  of  booklets  on  heating  or  cooking  will  be 
sent,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


^'Service  from  the  kitchen" — about  the  Kootenay  Steel  Range. 
''Magic  of  the  Pandora" — about  the  Pandora  Cast-Iron  Range. 
•'Comfort  in  the  Home" — on  heating  with  the  Sunshine  Furnace. 
''Satisfaction" — dealing  with  McClary's  Gas  Ranges. 
''McClary's  Electrical  Appliances" — on  cooking  with  electricity. 
{'Household  Helper" — Canning  Edition — describing  McClary's  FIc 

Automatic  Oil  Cook  Stove. 
"The  Story  of  a  Range" — McClary's  Simplex  Combination  Coal  an 

RKQmvfja   London,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winni- 

^tmmJ9  peg,    Vancouver,     St.    John,    N.B., 

Hamilton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton. 


■  ■■■■«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Cream  SL  West  Flour 


— the  hard  Wheat  flour  that'  is  guaranteed  for  bread 


The  hi$*h  gluten  flour  prized  for  splen- 
did big  loaves  of  delicious,  nourishing 
bread.       Ask    for    it    at    your    dealer's. 


The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited,  West  Toronto    [ 

■  ■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a  ■■    ■  l56         " 


— motion,  eff  jrt  and  time  saved — which 
kept  the  basket  at  the  level  of  my  waist 
instead  of  my  feet. 

Even  the  simplest  one-process  tasks 
may  be  standardized,  and  a  better  waj 
found  which  will  entail  less  waste  mo- 
tion, which  means  waste  vitality.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  tasks  is  to  beat 
eggs,  whip  cream,  or  mix  a  cake  batter. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  general  way 
is  to  have  the  ingredients  in  a  bowl, 
using  the  right  hand  to  beat  or  manipu- 
late the  spoon  or  egg  whip,  while  the 
left  hand  holds  the  bowl  steady.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  steadying 
a  bowl  in  this  way,  with  the  left  hand, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  such  a  method 
is  extremely  inefficient.  It  requires 
strong  and  steady  hold  on  the  bowl  to 
keep  it  at  the  proper  slant  or  purchase 
for  beating  its  contents.  Why  waste 
energy  in  keeping  a  utensil  in  place 
when  we  can  easily  clamp  a  bowl  or 
glass  churn  to  the  table  and  save  the 
wasted  motion  of  holding  the  utensil  in 
place  for  the  real  task  of  beat'ng  or 
whipping?  Yet  I  could  multiply  in- 
stances where  a  woman  mashes  pota- 
toes, or  beats  a  cake  batter,  using 
(?reat  deal  of  energy  to  steady  the  bowl 
in  her  left  hand  when  she  might  use  this 
wasted  motion  on  the  real  task  of  the 
right  hand. 

In  connection  with  the  sink  and  the 
ironing-board  I  have  mentioned  the 
height  of  the  working  surface  as  most 
important.  No  less  important  is  the 
comfortable  position  of  the  worker.  I 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  cardmal  princi- 
ple of  efficient  work,  to  sit  down  to  it, 
rather  than  stand  whenever  possible. 
One  can  prepare  all  vegetables,  make 
cake  or  pie,  wash  dishes  and  iron  sitting 
down.  When  one  is  standing  there  is  a 
strain  to  keep  the  body  upright;  when 
the  body  is  seated  this  strain  or  motion 
is  removed,  and  that  much  effort  put  at 
the  service  of  the  real  task  in  hand. 

Another  form  of  waste  motion  occurs 
in  the  bringing  together  of  proper  in- 
gredients, utensils  and  materials  in  one 
place,  before  the  real  task  begins.  The 
efficiency  engineers  who  study  in  fac- 
tories, watch  a  man  at  work.  They  note 
how  much  time  it  takes  him  to  do  the 
actual  work.  They  time  him  on  how 
long  it  takes  him  to  bring  his  tools  to- 
gether, and  how  long  it  takes  him  to  put 
the  finished  work  away. 

Supposing  it  should  take  a  man  ten 
minutes  to  do  a  piece  of  work.  If  he 
does  it  in  ten  minutes,  he  will  have  an 
efficiency  of  approximately  100  per  cent. 
But  if  it  takes  him  four  unnecessary 
minutes,  to  bring  his  tools  together,  or 
to  lay  his  work  away,  his  efficiency  will 
be  lowered  to  71  per  cent.  The  whole 
aim,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  as  near  100  per  cent,  a 
possible. 

I  know  dozens  of  women  who  would 
be  graded  100  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
time  they  take  in  making  a  cake,  or 
doing  other  tasks;  but  they  waste  mo- 
tion— and  her.ce  time — bringing  utensils 
and  materials  together  before  they  be- 
gin the  actual  task;  instead  of  grouping 
flour  and  flavoring,  baking-powder,  eggs 
and  sugar  all  on  the  table  at  once,  they 
beat,  the  eggs,  then  stop  and  get  the 
sugar,  then  reach  for  the  flavoring,  and 
and  possibly  have  to  go  for  the  forgotten 
cup  of  milk  in  the  ice-box. 

Another  most  important  cause  of 
waste  motion  in  the  kitchen  is  poor 
arrangement  of  utensils,  not  only  with 
regard  to  a  particular  task,  but  with 
regard  to  all  tasks,  and  other  equipment. 
This  idea  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
home.  Perhaps  you  have  a  bread-board 
of  just  the  right  height  for  your  work- 
but  where  is  its  right  position  in  your 
kitchen  in  relation  to  other  utensils  and 
to  other  tasks  you  have  to  do?  You  may 
have  the  finest  egg  and  cream  whip,  but 
where  do  you  hang  it,  so  that  it  is  in 
just  the  right  relation  to  all  your  other 
equipment?  And  do  you  have  to  walk 
twenty  feet  for .  it  when  you  need  it? 
Much  efficiency  and  waste  motion  is  due 
to  a  poor  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
and  its  fittings. 
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Winter  Blooms  from  Bulbs 

By  ELIZABETH  HOUSSER 


SEPTEMBER  is  the  month  for  plan- 
ning and  planting  the  indoor  bulb 
garden.  There  are  three  essentials  for 
success:  thoughtful  selection  of  varieties 
and  bulbs,  careful  planting  and  assi- 
duous watering.  With  these  three  points 
attended  to  the  grower  should  be  re- 
warded by  a  wealth  of  glowing  bloom, 
from  the  first  bleak  days  of  December 
until  the  snowdrops  poke  their  way  up 
into  the  pale  March  sunlight. 

To  intelligently  grow  bulbs  for  in- 
door blooming  one  must  understand  that 
the  bulb  holds  the  perfect  plant  and 
foods  for  its  development  within  its 
scaly  walls  and  practically  its  only 
need  for  growth  is  moisture.  The  fact 
enables  the  grower  to  crowd  the  bulbs 
together,  even  allowing  them  to  touch 
one  another  and  thereby  gaining  an  ef- 
fect of  grace  and  coloring  that  can  never 
be  had  with  the  meagre  result  of  two  or 
three  bulbs  several  inches  apart  in  a 
receptacle.  I  always  leave"  the  tips  of 
bulbs  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
use  shallow  Japanese  bowls  for  all 
classes  of  bulbs  except  Darwin  tulips, 
and  some  of  the  long-stemmed  Narcissi. 
Of  course  this  treatment  does  not  allow 
the  bulbs  to  gather  nourishment  for  the 
following  year  and  they  are  useless  for 
houseblooming  a  second  season,  but  may 
be  put  in  the  garden  where  they  will 
soon  regain  their  strength. 

The  prepared  fibre  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  indoor  bulb  growing  is  a 
very  nice,  clean  way  to  grow  bulbs, 
but  not  at  all  necessary  for  good  results. 
I  have  used  every  type  of  soil  with 
success,  except  clay,  which  packs  and 
bakes  about  the  bulbs  and  roots.  A 
loose  mould  or  a  sandy  texture  seems 
the  best. 

.  Drainage  is  not  necessary  if  the 
watering  is  carefully  attended  to  but 
bulbs  should  never  be  in  a  soggy  soil, 
and  it  is  equally  if  not  more  important 
that  it  should  never  be  absolutely  dry- 
that  is  disastrous.  Practically  all  bulbs 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold  dark  place  from 
four  to  six  weeks  after  planting  to  al- 
low them  to  make  good  root  growth  be- 
fore the  tops  begin  to  sprout.  Planting 
may  start  in  September,  but  all  bulbs 
should  be  in  soil  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

A  little  originality  adds  immeasur- 
ably to  the  pleasure  of  waiting  for  re- 
sults and  unusual  effects  may  be  gained 
by  using  forethought. 

A  brown  reed  basket  brimming  over 
with  gracefully  drooping  stalks  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  can  lend  just  the 
right  note  of  light  to  a  sombre  corner, 
while  an  equally  interesting  though 
different  effect  can  be  gained  by  rose- 
crimson  Darwin  tulips  in  a  lustre  bowl 
of  goblin  blue.  The  Darwins  are  seldom 
forced  indoors,  but  the  beauty  of  their 
grey-green  foliage  alone  makes  them 
worth  the  growing.  The  flowers  are 
more  delicateiy  shaded  than  when  grown 
out  of  doors  and  the  stem  sometimes 
seems  insufficient  to  hold  the  bloom 
erect,  Which  may  be  remedied,  and  an 


attractive  addition  made,  by  using  pussy 
willows  as  a  supporting  stake. 

The  Dutch  Hyacinths  are  inclined  to 
affect  an  air  of  stolidity  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  artistic,  but  I  have  always 
had  the  most  satisfaction  by  planting 
only  one  color  or  variety  in  a  jar. 

The  addition  of  maiden  hair  fern — 
even  the  "pressed"  variety — materially 
aids  in  softening  their  stolid  content- 
ment. 

The  Narcissus  group  is  a  splendid 
forcer  and  embraces  the  well-known 
large  trumpet  daffodil,  the  double  daffo- 
dil and  the  cup  or  chalice  varieties.  This 
group  alone  affords  choice  for  a  season's 
bloom,  and  bowls  of  laughing  daffodils 
radiating  sunshine  and  warmth  cheer 
ever  the  bleakest  of  winter  days. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  bulbs,  as  the  most 
careful  planting  and  attention  cannot 
bring  good  flowers  from  inferior  bulbs. 
Almost  all  the  catalogues  classify  the 
period  of  blocm  so  that  with  a  little 
thoughtfulness  and  careful  selection 
a  continued  wealth  of  color  and  bloom 
may  be  had.  The  following  are  some 
good  varieties : 
Hyacinths. 

King  of  the  Blues. 

King  of  the   Yellows. 

Queen  of  the  Blues. 

Lady  Derby   (pink). 

La  Grandesse  (white). 
Trumpet  Daffodils. 

Emperor. 

Golden  Spur. 

King  Alfred. 

Empress. 

Sir  Watkin  (giant  Welsh). 
Narcissus. 

Barri-conspicuus. 

Poeticus — Ornatus. 

Double  Incomparable. 

Von   Sion    (double  daffodil). 


Fall  Pickles  and 
Relishes 

Sweet    Pickled    Peaches,    Pears,    Sweet 
Apples,   Crab  Apples 

I  peak  prepared  fruit. 

II  quart  vinegar.        , 

1  cup  water, 

2  ounces  atick   cinnamon, 
1   ounce  whole  olives, 

4  pounds  sugar. 

Tie  spices  in  a  bag,  and  boil  with  the 
sugar,  vinegar  and  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Dip  peaches  in  boiling  water 
and  rub  off  the  fur,  but  do  not  peel. 
Pare  other  apples  and  pears  but  not 
crab-apples.  Stick  fruit  with  whole 
cloves.  Put  into  syrup  and  cook  until 
soft,  putting  in  half  the  fruit  at  one 
time. 

Sour    Pickles — Onions,    Cucumbers, 
Green  Tomatoes 

The  vegetables  must  first  be  soaked 
in  brine.  Allow  iy2  cups  salt  to  2 
quarts  boiling   water.      Pour   over   the 


Crom<wtll 
Pattern 


Home-Making  Time 
is  Silverware  Time 

Whenever  silverplate  is  chosen  for  your  per- 
sonal use,  or  for  gifts,  let  it  be  the  genuine 
1847  Rogers  Bros,  brand,  renowned  for  attract- 
iveness and  durability  for  over  seventy  years. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  giving  life-long 
satisfaction. 

Do  not  be  confused  by  goods  with  a  similar 
name.  Look  for  the  full  trademark 
"1847  Rogers  Bros.",  which  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  various 
attractive  patterns. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Faintly  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold  by  leading 
Canadian  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 
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Actual  Experience 

The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  is 
Emptying  Ontario's  Jails 


Jail  Commitments  Before  amd  After  Passage  af  the  Act. 

ALL  CRIMES  DRUNKENNESS 

1915—20,337  1915— «,2S5 

1918—15,242  If  It— 2,595 

From  Annual  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons  1915  and  1918,  and 
Schedule  H.  Report  of  the  Board  of  License  Commissioners  for  Ontario 
for  the  year  1918. 


ONTARIO'S  experience   with  prohibition  under  the  Ontario  Tem- 
perance Act  since  September  16,  1916,  has  been  all  the  argument 
any   fair-minded   man   or  woman  wants,  to  prove  that  the  Act 
should  neither  be  repealed  nor  weakened  by  Amendments. 

Jail  Commitments  for  crimes  and  offences  of  all  kinds  have  decreas- 
ed more  than  one- third  since  1915, 

Jail  Commitments  for  drunkenness  alone  decreased  from  6,235  in 
1915,  the  year  preceding  the  Act,  to  2,595  in  1918. 

Jail  Commitments  for  drunkenness  decreased  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Act  makes  drunkenness  in  public  places  a  "prima  facie"  offence,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  whether  accompanied  by  "disorderli- 
ness"  or  not.     A  drunken  man  on  the  street  has  become  a  rare  sight. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  Ontario  in  1918  was 
the  lowest  in  seventeen  years,  although  the  population  of  the  Province 
increased  by  over  500,000. 

Some  jails  received  no  drunkards  in  1918  at  all.  Others  show  well 
nigh  unbelievable  decreases,  notably  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Do  you  want  to  see  the  taste  for  alcoholic  beverages  revived,  and  the 
population  of  Ontario's  prisons,  jails  and  lock-ups  restored  ? 

If  you  are  convinced  that  drunkenness  is  undesirable  in  this  Province 
mark  X  in  the  "No"  column  after  each  question. 

"No!"- Four  Times -"No!" 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  four  questions  on  the  ballot  paper  in  this 
Referendum  must  be  answered  or  your  ballot  is  "spoiled.  *  And  unless 
you  mark  X  after  each  question  in  the  "No"  column,  the  Ontario  Tem- 
perance  Act   will  be  spoiled,  and  years  of  Temperance  progress  lost. 

Ontario  Referendum  Committee 


JOHN  MACDONALD 
Chairman 


'D.  A.  DUNLAP 

Treasurer 


ANDREW  S.  GRANT 

Vice  Chairman  and  Secretary 

(1001  Excelsior  Life  Bldg,  Toronto) 
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Representatives  Wanted 

WE  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities  and  towns,  to  look 
after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business.      To  the  active,  energetic  men  and 
women  eager  to  augment  their  present  incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  lib- 
erally for  as  much  time  as  you  can  give  us.    Write  to-day  and  let  ws  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Attncy  Ditiiitn 

The  Mac  Lean  Publishing|Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


vegetables  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Drain  and  cover  with  more  brine.  Let 
stand  over  night  and  drain  again.  Take 
fresh  brine  and  heat  to  boiling  point, 
put  in  vegetables  and  boil  three  minutes. 
Drain  and  cover  with  a  spiced  vinegar 
made  as  follows: 

i  galllon   vinegar, 

1  sup  sugar   (optional), 

4  red  peppers, 

2  sticks  cinnamon, 

2   tablespoons   whole   allspice, 

2  fciblesipoors  mace. 

Tie  spices  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  and 
boil  in  vinegar  ten  minutes.  Pour  over 
vegetables  and  bottle. 

Sweet  Pickle  for  Onions,  Cucumbers  or 
Cauliflower 

3  quarts  silverskins,   cucumbers  or  cauliflower, 

1  quart  vimrgar, 

2  tablespoons  mustard   seed, 
2  tablespoons  allspice, 

2  tablespoons  pepper-corns, 
2i  pieces  crushed  ganger  root, 
2  cups  sugar. 

Prepare  the  vegetables,  soak  in  brine 
over  night,  drain  and  rinse.  Cook 
vinegar,  sugar  and  spices  together  for 
ten  minutes.  Add  the  vegetables  and 
cook  gently  for  three  minutes.  Red 
peppers  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Greem    Tomato    Pickles 

Slice  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes. 
Scald  in  strong  salt  water  and  drain  in 
colander.  Cook  in  enough  liquid  to 
cover,  using  one  cup  of  water  to  every 
two  cups  of  vinegar.     Boil  together. 

1  quart  vinegar, 

5  'lbs.    sugar, 

2  ounces   whole  cloves. 

2   ounces   stick   cinnamon, 

2  ounces  allspice, 

2  ounces  mustard  seed. 

Pour  over  the  tomatoes  while  hot  and 
bottle. 

Mustard   Pickles 

Prepare  onions,  cucumbers,  green 
tomatoes,  cauliflower,  by  giving  them 
the  brine  treatment  described  in  the 
recipe  for  sour  pickles.  Make  a  dressing 
of  the  following  ingredients: 

%  to  %  cup  sugar, 

1  ounce   ground   mustard, 

2  tablespoons   flour, 
1    pint   vinegar. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  stir  into 
the  hot  vinegar.  Cook  until  well  thick- 
ened. Pour  while  hot  over  the  vege- 
tables and  bottle. 

Ripe   Cucumber  Pickles 

1   gallon   large  cucumbers  cut   in  small  pieces, 
1  quart  onions  cut  fine, 
1   large  cauliflower, 

3  large  aipples, 

3  red  peppers. 

Make  a  hot  brine,  pour  over  these  and 
let  stand  over  night.     Drain  and  add: 

8  cups  brown  sugar, 

1%   quarts   strong   vinegar, 

1  quart  water. 

Bring  .to  a  boil.    Mix  together. 

1  cup  flour, 
yt   lb.   mustard, 
A   tittle  tumeric. 

Stir  these  together  with  a  little 
vinegar.  Stir  into  the  pickles,  let  boil 
up  and  bottle. 

Red  Chopped  Pickles 

1   quart  raw   red  cabbage, 

1   quart  boiled  beets, 

1   cuip  sugar, 

1    tablespoon   salt, 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper, 

14   teaspoon  red  pepper, 

1  cup  grated  horse  radish. 

Cover  with  cold  vinegar,  being  sure 

to  get  the  vinegar  well  mixed  through 
and  bottle. 

Chili  Sauce 

2  quarts   ripe  tomatoes, 

4  large  onions, 

«     4  peppers    (seeds  removed), 

3  tablespoons   sugar, 
2  tablespoons  salt, 

2  teaspoons  cloves, 

2   teaspoons   cinnamon, 

2  teaspoons  ginger, 

1  teaspoon   ground  allspice, 

2  teaspoons   nutmeg. 

Boil  all  together  until  quite  thick, 
then  bottle. 

Celery   and   Tomato    Sauce 

30   ripe  tomatoes, 

5  red  peppera. 

S  or  4  heads  of  celery, 

4  onions. 

7    cups    vinegar, 

1    cup    »ug»r, 

4  tablespoons  t»lt. 

Cut  up  vegetable*  Mix  all  together 
and  boil  1%  hours  or  until  very  thick. 
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WILDFIRE 


A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


CHAPTER  XVI— Continued 

THE  King  gave  a  mighty  con- 
vulsive bound  of  terror.  He 
too,  knew  that  whistle.  And 
in  that  one  great  bound  he  launch- 
ed out  into  a  run.  Straight  across 
the  line  of  burning  grass!  Lucy 
felt  the  sting  of  flame.  Smoke  blinded 
and  choked  her.  Then  clear,  dry,  keen 
wind  sung  in  her  ears  and  whipped- her 
hair.  The  light  about  her  darkened. 
The  King  had  headed  into  the  pines.  The 
heavy  roar  of  the  gale  overhead  struck 
Lucy  with  new  and  torturing  dread. 
Sage  King  once  in  his  life  was  running 
away,  brideless,  and  behind  him  there 
was  fire  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

CHAPTER   XVII 

FOR  the  first  time  in  his  experience 
Bostil  found  that  horse-trading 
palled  upon  him.  This  trip  to  Durango 
was  a  failure.  Something  was  wrong. 
There  was  a  voice  constantly  calling 
into  his  inner  ear — a  voice  to  which  he 
refused  to  listen.  And  during  the  five 
days  of  the  return  trip  the  strange 
mood  grew  upon  him. 

The  last  day  he  and  his  riders  cover- 
ed over  fifty  miles  and  reached  the  Ford 
late  at  night.  No  one  expected  them, 
and  only  the  men  on  duty  at  the  corrals 
knew  of  the  return.  Bostil,  much  re- 
lieved to  get  home,  went  to  bed  and  at 
once  fell  asleep. 

He  awakened  at  a  late  hour  for  him. 
When  he  dressed  and  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  he  found  that  his  sister  had 
learned  of  his  return  and  had  breakfast 
waiting. 

"Where's  the  girl?"  asked  Bostil. 

"Not  up  yet,"  replied  Aunt  Jane. 

"What!" 

"Lucy  and  I  had  a  tiff  last  night  and 
she  went  to  her  room  in  a  temper." 

"There  is  nothing  new  about  that." 

"Holiey  and  I  have  had  our  troubles 
holding  her  in.     Don't  you  forget  that." 

Bostil  laughed.  "Wal,  call  her  an' 
tell  her  I'm  home." 

Aunt   Jane    did    as 
Bostil     finished     his 
Lucy  did  not  come. 

Bostil  began  to 
strange,  and,  going  to  Lucy's  door,  he 
knocked.  There  was  no  reply.  Bostil 
pushed  open  the  door.  Lucy  was  not  in 
evidence,  and  her  room  was  not  as  tidy 
as  usual.  He  saw  her  white  dress 
thrown  upon  the  bed  she  had  not  slept  in. 
Bostil  gazed  around  with  a  queer  con- 
traction of  the  heart.  That  sense  of 
something  amiss  grew  stronger.  Then 
he  saw  a  chair  before  the  open  window. 
That  window  was  rather  high,  and  Lucy 
had  placed  a  chair  before  it  so  that  she 
could  look  out  or  get  out.  Bostil 
stretched  his  neck,  looked  out,  and  in 
»  the  red  earth  beneath  the  window  he 
saw  fresh  tracks  of  Lucy's  boots.  Then 
he  roared  for  Jane. 

She  came  running,  and  between  Bos- 
til's  furious  questions  and  her  own  ex- 
cited answers  there  was  nothing  ar- 
rived at.  But  presently  she  spied  the 
white  dress,  and  then  she  ran  to  Lucy's 
closet.  From  there  she  turned  a  white 
face  to  Bostil. 

"She  put  on  her  riding-clothes!" 
gasped  Aunt  Jane. 

"Supposin'  she  did!  Where  is  she?" 
demanded  Bostil. 

"She's  run  off  with  Slone!" 

Bostil  could  not  have  been  shocked  or 
hurt  any  more  acutely  by  a  knife- 
thrust.     He  glared  at  his  sister. 

"A-huh!  So  thet's  the  way  you 
watch  her!" 

"Watch  her?  It  wasn't  possible. 
She's — well,  she's  as  smart  as  you  are. 
....  Oh,  I  knew  she'd  do  it!  She  was 
wild  in  love  with  him!" 

Bostil  strode  out  of  the  room  and  the 
house.  He  went  through  the  grove  and 
directly  up  the  path  to  Slone's  cabin.  It 
was  empty,  just  as  Bostil  expected  to 
find  it.  The  bars  of  the  corral  were 
down.  Both  Slone's  horses  were  gone. 
Presently  Bostil  saw  the  black  horse 
Nagger  down  in  Brackton's  pasture. 

There  were  riders  in  front  of  Brack- 


she   was    bidden, 
breakfast.       But 

feel      something 


By  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "The  Rainbow  Trail,"  "Rid- 
ers of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "The  Light  of 
the  Western  Stars." 


SYNOPSIS 

Wildfire  is  a  magnificent,  wild  red 
stallion,  caught  by  Lin  Slone  in  the 
desert  near  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado.  In  roping  the  horse  Sflone  is 
thrown  and  hurt.  He  is  found  and  res- 
cued by  Lucy  Bostil,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  rancher.  She  rides  out  to  see  him 
again,  saying  nothing  at  home.  Wtfid>- 
ftre  takes  a  fancy  to  her  and  they  plan 
for  her  to  ride  him  in  the  forthcoming 
races  at  Bostil's  Ford. 

Bostil  is  very  jealous  of  Creech,  an- 
other rancher,  who  also  owns  some 
splendid  horses.  Creech  lives  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no 
pasture  during  the  summer,  and  Bostil, 
who  owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford1,  is  accus- 
tomed to  bring  Creech's  horses  across 
every  spring.  This  year,  however.  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat,  and  just  before  the  race^day  he  cuts 
the  'boat  adrift. 

The  races  take  pllace  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildlfire,  wins  the  big  event,  beating 
Bostil's  favorite,  Sage  King,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  settles  near  the  village, 
but,  refusing  to  sell  Wildfire,  quarrels 
with  Bostil.  Slone  and  Lucy  love  each 
other  and  continue  to  meet  in   secret. 

One  day  Creech  appears  at  the  Ford 
and  tells  how  he  has  shot  some  of  his 
horses,  and  the  others  have  starved. 
In  revenge  against  Bostil  he  kidnaps 
L  :cy  and  takes  her  away  into  the  desert. 
He  sends  Joel,  his  half-witted  son,  to 
Bostil,  demand/ing  all  the  latter's  race- 
horses in  ransom  for  Lucy,  the  alterna- 
tive being  that  he  will  sell  her  to  an 
evil  man  named  Cordfts.  After  several 
days  Joel  joins  them  with  Bostil's  horses. 
Creech's  heart  has  softened  towards  Lucy, 
and  he  promises  to  take  her  and1  the 
horses  back  to  Bostil.  This  infuriates 
Joel — they  fight,  and  Joel  kills  his  father. 
He  then  ties  Lucy  on  the  back  of  Sage 
King  and  fires  The  grass   near  the  forest. 

Lucy  hears  a  whistle  and  recognizes  it 
as    Wildfire's. 


ton's.  All  spoke  at  once  to  Bostil,  and 
he  only  yelled  for  Brackton.  The  old 
man  came  hurriedly  out,  alarmed. 

"Where's  this  Slone?"  demanded 
Bostil. 

"Slone!"  ejaculated  Brackton.  "I'm 
blessed  if  I  know.     Aint  he  home?" 

"No.  An'  he's  left  his  black  hoss  in 
your  field." 

"Wal,  by  golly,  thet's  news  to  me.  .  . 
Bostil,  there's  been  strange  doin's  late- 
ly." Brackton  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
words.  "Mebbe  Slone  got  out  because 
of  somethin'  thet  come  off  last  night.  .  . 
Now,  Joel  Creech  an' — an — " 

Bostil  waited  to  hear  no  more.  What 
did  he  care  about  the  idiot  Creech.  He 
strode  down  the  lane  to  the  corrals. 
Farlane,  Van,  and  other  riders  were 
there,  leisurely  as  usual.  Then  Holiey 
appeared,  coming  out  of  the  barn.  He, 
too,  was  easy,  cool,  natural,  lazy.  None 
of  these  riders  knew  what  was  amiss. 
But  instantly  a  change  passed  over 
them.  It  came  because  Bostil  pulled  a 
gun. 

"Holiey,  I've  a  mind  to  bore  you." 

The  old  hawk-eyed  rider  did  not  flinch 
or  turn  a  shade  off  color.  "What  fer?" 
he  queried.  But  his  customary  drawl 
was  wanting. 

"I  left  you  to  watch  Lucy.  .  .  .  An' 
she's  gone!" 

Holiey  showed  genuine  surprise  and 
distress.  The  other  riders  echoed  Bos- 
til's last  word.     Bostil  lowered  the  gun. 

"I  reckon  what  saves  you  is  you're 
the  only  tracker  thet'd  have  a  show  to 
find  this  "cussed  Slone." 

Holiey  now  showed  no  sign  of  sur- 
prise, but  the  other  riders  were  astound- 
ed. 

"Lucy's  run  off  with  Slone,"  added 
Bostil. 

"Wal,  if  she's  gone,  an'  if  he's  gone, 
it's  a  cinch,"  replied  Holiey.  throwing 
up  his  hands.  "Boss,  she  double-crossed 
me  same  as  you!  .  .  .  She  promised 
faithful  to  stay  in  the  house." 

"Promises  nothin'!"  roared  Bostil. 
"She's  in  love  with  this  wild-hoss 
wrangler!     She  met  him  last  night!" 

"I  couldn't  help  thet,"  retorted 
Holiey.    "An'  I  trusted  tke  girl." 


Bostil  tossed  his  hands.  He  strug- 
gled with  his  rage.  He  had  no  fear  that 
Lucy  would  not  soon  be  found.  But  the 
opposition  to  his  will  made  him  furious. 
Van  left  the  group  of  riders  and  came 
close  to  Bostil.  "It  aint  an  hour  back 
thet  I  seen  Slone  ride  off  alone  on  his 
red  hoss." 

"What  of  thet?"  demanded  Bostil. 
"Sure  she  was  waitin'  somewheres. 
They'd  have  too  much  sense  to  go  to- 
gether. .  .  .  Saddle  up,  you  boys,  an' 
we'll—" 

"Say,  Bostil,  I  happen  to  know  Slone 
didn't  see  Lucy  last  night,"  interrupted 
Holiey. 

"A-huh !  Wal,  you'd  better  talk  out." 
"I  trusted  Lucy,"  said  Holiey.  "But 
all  the  same,  knowin'  she  was  in  love,  I 
jest  wanted  to  see  if  any  girl  in  love 
could  keep  her  word.  .  .  So  about  dark 
I  went  down  the  grove  an'  watched  fer 
Slone.  Pretty  soon  I  seen  him.  He 
sneaked  along  the  upper  end  an'  I  fol- 
lered.  He  went  to  thet  bench  up  by  the 
biggest  cottonwood.  An'  he  waited  a 
long  time.  But  Lucy  didn't  come.  He 
must  have  waited  till  midnight.  Then 
he  left.  I  watched  him  go  back — seen 
him  go  up  to  his  cabin." 

"Wal,  if  she  didn't  meet  him,  where 
was  she?     She  wasn't  in  her  room." 

Bostil  gazed  at  Holiey  and  the  other 
riders,  then  back  to  Holiey.  What  was 
the  matter  with  this  old  rider?  Bostil 
had  never  seen  Holiey  seem  so  strange. 
The  whole  affair  began  to  loom  strange- 
ly, darkly.  Some  portent  quickened 
Bostil's  lumbering  pulse.  It  seemed 
that  Holley's  mind  must  have  found  an 
obstacle  to  thought.  Suddenly  the  old 
rider's  face  changed — the  bronze  was 
blotted  out — a  grayness  came,  and  then 
a  dead  white. 

"Bostil,  mebbe  you  'aint  been  told  yet 
thet — thet  Creech  rode  in  yesterday.  .  . 
He  lost  all  his  racers!  He  had  to  shoot 
both  Peg  an'  Roan!" 

Bostil's  thought  suffered  a  sudden, 
blank  halt.  Then,  with  realization, 
came  the  shock  for  which  he  had  long 
been  prepared. 

"A-huh!  Is  thet  so?  .  .  .  Wal,  an' 
what  did  he  say?" 

Holiey  laughed  a  grim,  significant 
laugh  that  curdled  Bostil's  blood. 
"Creech  said  a  lot!  But  let  thet  go 
now.  .  .  .  Come  with  me." 

Holiey  started  with  rapid  strides 
down  the  lane.  Bostil  followed.  And 
he  heard  the  riders  coming  behind.  A 
dark  and  gloomy  thought  settled  upon 
Bostil.  He  could  not  check  that,  but  he 
held  back  impatience  and  passion. 

Holiey  went  straight  to  Lucy's  win- 
dow. He  got  down  on  his  knees  to  scrut- 
inize the  tracks. 

"Made  more'n  twelve  hours  ago,"  he 
said,  swiftly.  "She  had  on  her  boots, 
but  no  spurs.  .  .  Now  let's  see  where 
she  went." 

Holiey  began  to  trail  Lucy's  progress 
through  the  grove,  silently  pointing  now 
and  then  to  a  track.  He  went  swifter, 
till  Bostil  had  to  hurry.  The  other  men 
came  whispering  after  them. 

Holiey  was  as  keen  as  a  hound  on 
scent. 

"She  stopped  there,"  he  said,  "mebbe 
to  listen.  Looks  like  she  wanted  to 
cross  the  lane,  but  she  didn't;  here  she 
got  to  goin'  faster." 

Holiey  reached  an  intersecting  path 
and  suddenly  halted  stock-still,  pointing 
at  a  big  track  in  the  dust. 

"My  God!  .  .  .  Bostil,  look  at  thet!" 
One  driving  pang  tore  through  Bostil 
— and  then  he  was  suddenly  his  old  self, 
facing  the  truth  of  danger  to  one  he 
loved.  He  saw  beside  the  big  track  a 
faint  imprint  of  Lucy's  small  foot.  That 
was  the  last  sign  of  her  progress  and  it 
told  a  story. 

"Bostil,  thet  aint  Slone's  track,"  said 
Holiey,  ringingly. 

"Sure  it  aint.  Thet's  the  track  of  a 
big  man,"  replied  Bostil. 

The  other  riders,  circling  round  with 
bent  heads,  all  said  one  way  or  another 
that  Slone  could  not  hare  made  the 
trail. 
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More  Money  from  Farming 


Farmers,  thousands  of  them,  who 
want  a  tractor  to  do  more  work,  to 
get  better  crops,  to  save  time,  to 
make  money — are  studying  the 
Moline-Universal  and  are  buying 
the  Moline-Universal. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek. 

Take  the  one-man  feature,  which 
lets  you  ride  on  the  implement- 
where  you  should  ride  in  order  to 
do  good  work.  You  can  back  and 
turn  short.  Disc  and  harrow.  Reap 
and  mow. 

Or  the  fact  that  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  available  at  all  seasons 
— for  harvesting  and  haying,  thresh- 


ing  and   silo    filling,    and    for    other 
belt  work. 

Examine  the  fine  motor  of  the 
Moline-Universal — built  better  than 
an  automobile  motor.  Placed  up  out 
of  the  dust.  With  electric  starting 
and  lighting.  Gears  running  in  oil. 
All  moving  parts  enclosed.  Hyatt 
roller  bearings.  29}^-inch  clearance 
for  cultivating. 

The  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  is  less  per 
hour  of  work,  per  acre  of  work,  or 
per  horse-power  developed.  Repairs 
and  replacements  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum — long  life  assured  by  the 
sturdy  construction  of  the  Moline. 

A  tractor  will  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  next  year's  crop.  Write 
now  for  illustrated  free  booklets 
about  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor. 
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Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


National  Educational  Conference 


Twelve  outstanding  addresses  by  the  best  known 
public  men  and  women  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  England. 

REPRESENTATION  is  being  asked  from  every 
public  organization  in  Canada.  If  any  organiza- 
tion is  being  overlooked  let  us  know.  In  addi- 
tion ample  provision  is  being  made  for  individuals 
who  will  attend  the  conference  in  their  own 
capacity. 

Address  Any  Inquiries  to 

The  Convening  Committee 

505     ELECTRIC     RAILWAY     CHAMBERS 


THE  AIM 

To  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of 
educational  systems 
in  Canada. 

To  consider  educa- 
tion in  its  relation  to 
Canadian  citizenship. 
To  undertake  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  per- 
manent bureau  to 
guide  and  assist  the 
educational  thought 
of  the  countrv. 


Winnipeg,    October    20-21  -  22 


Lightning  Rods 

Protect  Your  Property 
and  Save  Money  by 
Erecting    Your    Own 

7    strands    pure    copper    cable. 

250  ft $30.00 

28    strands    pure    copper    cable. 

250  ft $37.50 

Copper  points,  each    50c 

Copper  tubes,  each   50c 

Glass    balls     (white    or    blueL 

each     50c 

Galvanized  uprights,  each.  .   50c 

Write    for    full    particulars. 

JOS.  LEPROHON 
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"An'  whoever  he  was  grabbed  Lucy 
up — made  off  with  her?"  asked  Bostil. 

"Plain  as  if  we  seen  it  done!"  ex- 
claimed Holley.  There  was  fire  in  the 
clear,  hawk  eyes. 

"Cordts!"  cried  Bostil,  hoarsely. 

"Mebbe — mebbe.  But  thet  aint  my 
idee.  .  .  .  Come  on." 

Holley  went  so  fast  he  almost  ran, 
and  he  got  ahead  of  Botsil.  Finally 
several  hundred  yards  out  in  the  sage 
he  halted,  and  again  dropped  to  his 
knees.    Bostil  and  the  riders  hurried  on. 

"Keep  back;  don't  stamp  round  so 
close,"  ordered  Holley.  Then  like  a 
man  searching  for  lost  gold  in  sand  and 
grass  he  searched  the  ground.  To  Bos- 
til it  seemed  a  long  time  before  he  got 
through.  When  he  arose  there  was  a 
dark  and  deadly  certainty  in  his  face, 
by  which  Bostil  knew  the  worst  had  be- 
fallen Lucy. 

"Four  mustangs  an'  two  men  last 
night,"  said  Holley,  rapidly.  "Here's 
where  Lucy  was  set  down  on  her  feet. 
Here's  where  she  mounted.  .  .  An' 
here's  the  tracks  of  a  third  man — tracks 
made  this  mornin'." 

Bostil  straightened  up  and  faced  Hol- 
ley as  if  ready  to  take  a  death-blow. 
"I'm  reckonin'  them  last  is  Slone's 
tracks." 

"Yes,  I  know  them,"  replied  Holley. 

"An' — them — other  tracks?  Whc 
made  them?" 

"Creech  an'  his  son!" 

Bostil  felt  swept  away  by  a  dark, 
whirling  flame.  And  when  it  passed  he 
lay  in  his  barn,  in  the  shade  of  the  loft, 
prostrate  on  the  fragrant  hay.  His 
strength  with  his  passion  was  spent.  A 
dull  ache  remained.  The  fight  was  gone 
from  him.  His  spirit  was  broken.  And 
he  looked  down  into  that  dark  abyss 
which  was  his  own  soul. 

By  and  by  the  riders  came  for  him, 
got  him  up,  and  led  him  out.  He  shook 
them  off  and  stood  breathing  slowly. 
The  air  felt  refreshing;  it  cooled  his  hot, 
tired  brain.  It  did  not  surprise  him  to 
see  Joel  Creech  there,  cringing  behind 
Holley. 

Bostil  lifted  a  hand  for  someone  to 
speak.  And  Holley  came  a  step  for- 
ward. His  face  was  haggard,  but  its 
white  tenseness  was  gone.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  were  reluctant  to  speak,  to  in- 
flict more  pain. 

"Bostil,"  he  began,  huskily,  "you're 
to  send  the  King — an'  Sarch — an'  Two 
Face  an'  Plume  to  ransom  Lucy!  .  . 
If  you  won't — then  Creech  '11  sell  her 
to  Cordts!" 

What  a  stiange  look  came  into  the 
faces  of  the  riders!  Did  they  think  he 
cared  more  for  horse-flesh  than  for  his 
own  flesh  and  blood? 

"Send  the  King — an'  all  he  wants 
.  .  .  An'  send  word  fer  Creech  to  come 
back  to  the  Ford  .  .  .  Tell  him  I  said 
— my  sin  found  me  out!" 

Bostil  watched  Joel  Creech  ride  the 
King  out  upon  the  slope,  driving  the 
others  ahead.  Sage  King  wanted  to 
u'n.  Sarchedon  was  wild  and  un- 
ruly. They  passed  out  of  sight.  Then 
Bostil  turned  to  his  silent  riders. 

"Boys,  seem'  the  King  go  thet  way 
wasn't  nothin'  <  .■  .  ,  But  what  crucifies 
me  is — will  (net  fetch  Jicr  back?" 

"God  only  knows!"  replied  Holley. 
"Mebbe  not — I  reckon  not!  .  .  .But, 
Bostil,  you  forget  Slone  is  *ut  there  on 
Lucy's  trail.  Out  there  ahead  of  Joel! 
Slone  he's  a  wild-hoss  hunter — tho  keen- 
est I  ever  seen.  Do  you  think  Cfeech 
can  shake  him  on  a  trail?  He'll  kill- 
Creech  an'  he'll  lay  fer  Joel  goin'  back- 
an'  he'll  kill  him  .  .  .  .An'  I'll  bet  my 
all  he'll  ride  in  here  with  Lucv  an'  the 
King!" 

"Holley,  you  ain't  figurin'  on  thet  red 
hoss  of  Slone's  ridin'  down  the  King?" 

Holley  laughed  as  if  Bostil's  query 
was  the  strangest  thing  of  all  that 
poignant  day.  "Naw.  Slone  '11  lay  fer 
Joel  an'  rope  him  like  he  roped  Dick 
Sears." 

"Holley.  I  reckon  you  see — clearer  n 
me,"  said  Bostil,  plaintively.  "  'Pears 
as  if  I  never  had  a  hard  knock  before. 
Fer  my  nerve's  broke.  I  can't  hope. 
.  .  .  Lucy's  gone!  .  .  .  Ain't  there  any- 
thin'  to  do  but  wait?" 

"Thet's  all.  Jest  wait  If  we  went| 
out  on  Joel's  trail  we'd  queer  the  chance 
of  Creech's  bein'  honest.  An'  we'd 
queer  Slone's  game.  I'd  hate  to  have 
him  trailin'  me." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
On  the  day  that  old  Creech  repudi- 
ated his  son,  Slone  with  immeasur- 
able relief  left  Brackton's  without  even 
a  word  to  the  rejoicing  Holley,  and  plod- 
ded up  the  path  to  his  cabin. 

After  the  first  flush  of  elation  had 
passed  he  found  a  peculiar  mood  set- 
tling down  upon  him:  It  was  as  if  all  . 
was  not  so  well  as  he  had  impulsively 
conceived.  He  began  to  ponder  over 
this  strange  depression,  to  think  back. 
What  had  happened  to  dash  the  cup 
from  his  lips?  Did  he  regret  being 
freed  from  guilt  in  the  simple  minds 
of  the  villagers — regret  it  because  sus- 
picion would  fall  upon  Lucy's  father? 
No;  he  was  sorry  for  the  girl,  but  not 
for  Bostil.  It  was  not  this  new  aspect 
of  the  situation  at  the  Ford  that  op- 
pressed him. 

He  trailed  his  vague  feelings  back  to  a 
subtle  shock  he  had  sustained  in  a  last 
look  at  Creech's  dark,  sombre  face.  It 
had  been  the  face  of  Nemesis.  AH  about 
Creech  breathed  silent,  revengeful 
force.  Slone  worked  out  in  his  plodding 
thought  why  that  fact  should  oppress 
him ;  and  it  was  because  in  striking  Bos- 
til old  Creech  must  strike  through  Bos- 
til's  horses  and  his  daughter. 

Slone  divined  it — divined  it  by  the 
subtle,  intuitive  power  of  his  love  for 
Lucy.  He  did  not  reconsider  what  had 
been  his  supposition  before  Creech's  re- 
turn— that  Creech  would  kill  Bostil. 
Death  would  be  no  revenge.  Creech 
had  it  in  him  to  steal  the  King  and 
starve  him  or  to  do  the  same  and  worse 
with  Lucy.  So  Slone  imagined,  re- 
membering Creech's  face. 

Before  twilight  set  in  Slone  saw  the 
Creeches  riding  out  of  the  lane  into 
the  sage,  evidently  leaving  the  Ford. 
This  occasioned  Slone  great  relief,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  What  the  Creeches 
appeared  to  be  doing  might  not  be 
significant.  And  he  knew  if  they  had 
stayed  in  the  village  that  he  would 
have  watched  them  as  closely  as  if  he 
thought  they  were  trying  to  steal  Wild- 
fire. 

He  got  his  evening  meal,  cared  for  his 
horses,  and  just  as  darkness  came  on 
he  slipped  down  into  the  grove  for  his 
rendezvous  with  Lucy.  Always  this 
made  his  heart  beat  and  his  nerves 
thrill,  but  to-night  he  was  excited.  The 
grove  seemed  full  of  moving  shadows, 
all  of  which  he  fancied  were  Lucy. 
Reaching  the  big  cottonwood,  he  tried 
to  compose  himself  on  the  bench  to 
wait.  But  composure  seemed  unattain- 
able. The  night  was  still,  only  the 
cinckets  and  the  soft  rustle  of  leaves 
breaking  a  dead  silence.  Slone  had  the 
ears  of  a  wild  horse  in  that  he  imagined 
sounds  he  did  not  really  hear.  Many  a 
lonely  night  while  he  lay  watching  and 
waiting  in  the  dark,  ambushing  a  wa- 
ter-hole where  wild  horses  drank,  he 
had  heard  soft  treads  that  were  only 
the  substance  of  dreams.  That  was  why, 
on  this  night  when  he  was  over-strained, 
he  fancied  he  saw  Lucy  coming,  a  silent 
moving  shadow,  when  in  reality  she  did 
not  come.  That  was  why  he  thought  he 
heard  very  stealthy  steps. 

He  waited.  Lucy  did  not  come.  She 
had  never  failed  before  and  he  knew 
she  would  come.  Waiting  became  hard. 
He  wanted  to  go  back  toward  the  house 
— to  intercept  her  on  the  way.  Still 
he  kept  to  his  post,  watchful,  listening, 
his  heart  full.  And  he  tried  to  reason 
away  his  strange  dread,  his  sense  of  a 
a  need  of  hurry.  For  a  time  he  suc- 
ceeded by  dreaming  of  Lucy's  sweet- 
ness, of  her  courage,  of  what  a  won- 
derful girl  she  was.  Hours  and  hours 
he  had  passed  in  such  dreams.  One 
dream  in  particular  always  fascinated 
him,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he  saw 
the  girl  riding  Wildfire,  winning  a 
great  race  for  her  life.  Another,  just 
as  fascinating,  but  so  haunting  that 
he  always  dispelled  it,  was  a  dream 
where  Lucy,  alone  and  in  peril,  fought 
with  Cordts  or  Joel  Creech  for  more 
than  her  life.  These  vague  dreams  were 
Slone's  acceptance  of  the  blood  and 
spirit  in  Lucy.  She  was  Bostil's  daugh- 
ter. She  had  no  sense  of  fear.  She 
would  fight.  And  though  Slone  always 
thrilled  with  pride,  he  also  trembled 
with  dread. 

At  length  even  wilder  dreams  of 
Lucy's  rare  moments,  when  she  let  her- 
self go.  like  a  desert  whirlwind,  to  en- 
velop him   in   all  her  sweetness,  could 


not  avail  to  keep  Slone  patient.  He 
began  to  pace  to  and  fro  under  the  big 
tree.  He  waited  and  waited.  What 
could  have  detained  her?  Slone  inward- 
ly laughed  at  the  idea  that  either  Holley 
or  Aunt  Jane  could  keep  his  girl  in- 
doors when  she  wanted  to  come  out  to 
meet  him.  Yet  Lucy  had  always  said 
something  might  prevent.  There  was 
no  reason  for  Slone  to  be  concerned.  He 
was  mistaking  his  thrills  and  excite- 
ment and  love  and  disappointment  for 
something  in  which  there  was  no 
reality.  Yet  he  could  not  help  it.  The 
longer  he  waited  the  more  shadows  glid- 
ed beneath  the  cottonwoods,  the  more 
faint,  nameless  sounds  he  heard. 

He  waited  long  after  he  became  con- 
vinced she  would  not  come.  Upon  his 
return  through  the  grove  he  reached  a 
point  where  the  unreal  and  imaginative 
perceptions  were  suddenly  and  stun- 
ningly broken.  He  did  hear  a  step !  He 
kept  on,  as  before,  and  in  the  deep 
shadow  he  turned.  He  saw  a  man  just 
faintly  outlined.  One  of  the  riders  had 
been  watching  him — had  followed  him  F 
Slone  had  always  expected  this.  So  had 
Lucy.  And  now  it  had  happened.  But 
Lucy  had  been  too  clever.  She  had  not 
come.  She  had  found  out  or  suspected 
the  spy  and  she  had  outwitted  him. 
Slone  had  reason  to  be  prouder  of 
Lucy,  and  he  went  back  to  his  cabin 
free  from  further  anxiety. 

Before  he  went  to  sleep,  however,  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  number  of  horses 
in  the  lane.  He  eould  tell  they  were 
tired  horses.  Riders  returning,  he 
thought,  and  instantly  corrected  that, 
for  riders  seldom  came  in  at  night.  And 
then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
Bostil's  return.  But  then  it  might  be 
the  Creeches.  Slone  had  an  uneasy  re- 
turn of  puzzling  thoughts.  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  drowsiness,  and,  de- 
ciding that  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  trail  the  Creeches,  just  to 
see  where  they  had  gone,  he  fell  asleep. 
In  the  morning  the  bright,  broad  day, 
with  its  dispelling  reality,  made  Slone 
regard  himself  differently.  Things 
that  oppressed  him  in  the  dark  night 
vanished  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Still, 
he  was  curious  about  the  Creeches,  and 
after  he  had  done  his  morning's  work 
he  strolled  out  to  take  up  their  trail. 
It  was  not  hard  to  follow  in  the  lane, 
for  no  other  horses  had  gone  in  that 
direction  since  the  Creeches  had  left. 

Once  up  on  the  wide,  windy  slope  the 
reach  and  color  and  fragrance  seemed  to 
call  to  Slone  irresistibly,  and  he  fell 
to  trailing  these  tracks  just  for  the  love 
of  a  skill  long  unused.  Half  a  mile  out 
the  road  turned  toward  Durango.  But 
the  Creeches  did  not  continue  on  that 
road.  They  entered  the  sage.  Instantly 
Slone  became  curious. 

He  followed  the  tracks  to  a  pile  of 
rocks  where  the  Creeches  had  made  a 
greasewood  fire  and  had  cooked  a  meal. 
This  was  strange — within  a  mile  of  the 
Ford,  where  Brackton  and  others  would 
have  housed  them.  What  was  stranger 
was  the  fact  that  the  trail  started  south 
from  there  and  swung  round  toward  the 
village. 

Slone's  heart  began  to  thump.  But 
he  forced  himself  to  think  only  of  these 
tracks  and  not  of  any  significance  they 
might  have.  He  trailed  the  men  down 
to  a  bench  on  the  slope,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  Bostil's  grove,  and  here  a 
trampled  space  marked  where  a  halt 
had  been  made  and  a  wait. 

And  there  Slone  could  no  longer  re- 
strain conjecture  and  dread.  He  search- 
ed and  searched.  He  got  on  his  knees 
He  crawled  through  the  sage  all  around 
the  trampled  space.  Suddenly  his 
heart  seemed  to  receive  a  stab.  He  had 
found  prints  of  Lucy's  boots  in  the  soft 
earth!  And  he  leaped  up,  wild  and 
fierce,  needing  to  know  no  more. 

He  ran  back  to  his  cab'n.  He  never 
thought  of  Bostil,  of  Holley,  of  any- 
thing except  the  story  revealed  in  those 
little  boot-tracks.  He  packed  a  saddle- 
bag with  meat  and  biscuits,  filled  a 
canvas  water-bottle,  and  taking  them 
and  his  rifle,  he  hurried  out  to  the  cor- 
ral. First  he  took  Nagger  down  to 
Brackton's  pasture  and  let  him  in.  Then 
returning,  he  went  at  the  fiery  stallion 
as  he  had  not  gone  in  many  a  day,  rop- 
ed him.  saddled  him,  mounted  him,  and 
rode  off  with  a  hard,  grim  certainty  that 
in  Wildfire  was  Lucv's  salvation. 

Four  hours  later  Slone  halted  on  the 
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crest  of  a  ride,  in  the  cover  of  sparse 
cedars,  and  surveyed  a  vast,  gray,  bar- 
ren basin  yawning  and  reaching  out  to 
a  rugged,  broken  plateau. 

He  expected  to  find  Joel  Creech  return- 
ing on  the  back-trail,  and  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  ride  on  one  side  of  the 
tracks  he  was  following.  He  did  not 
want  Joel  to  cross  his  trail.  Slone  had 
long  ago  solved  the  meaning  of  the 
Creeches'  flight.  They  would  use  Lucy 
to  ransom  Bostil's  horses,  and  more 
than  likely  they  would  not  let  her  go 
back.  That  they  had  her  was  enough 
for  Slone.  He  was  grim  and  implac- 
able. 

The  eyes  of  the  wild-horse  hunter  had 
not  searched  that  basin  long  before  they 
picked  out  a  dot  which  was  not  a  rock 
or  a  cedar,  but  a  horse.  Slone  watched 
it  grow,  and,  hidden  himself,  he  held 
his  post  until  he  knew  the  rider  was 
Joel  Creech.  Slone  drew  his  own  horse 
back  and  tied  him  to  a  sage-bush  amidst 
some  scant  grass.  Then  he  returned  to 
watch.  It  appeared  Creech  was  climb- 
ing the  ridge  below  Slone,  and  some 
distance  away.  It  was  a  desperate 
chance  Joel  ran  then,  for  Slone  had  set 
out  to  kill  him.  It  was  certain  that  if 
Joel  had  happened  to  ride  near  instead 
of  far,  Slone  could  not  have  helped  but 
kill  him.  As  it  was,  he  desisted  be- 
cause he  realized  that  Joel  would  ac- 
quaint Bostil  with  the  abducting  of 
Lucy,  and  it  might  be  that  this  would 
be  well. 

Slone  was  shaking  when  young 
Creech  passed  up  and  out  of  sight  over 
the  ridge — shaking  with  the  deadly 
grip  of  passion  such  as  he  had  never 
known.  He  waited,  slowly  gaining  con- 
trol, and  at  length  went  back  to  Wild- 
fire. 

Then  he  rode  boldly  forth  on  the  trail. 
He  calculated  that  old  Creech  would 
take  Lucy  to  some  wild  retreat  in  the 
canons  and  there  wait  for  Joel  and  the 
horses.  Creech  had  almost  certainly 
gone  on  and  would  be  unaware  of  a 
pursuer  so  closely  on  his  trail.  Slone 
took  the  direction  of  the  trail,  and  he 
saw  .a  low,  dark  notch  in  the  rocky 
wall  in  the  distance.  After  that  he  paid 
no  more  attention  to  choosing  good 
ground  for  Wildfire  than  he  did  to  the 
trail.  The  stallion  was  more  tractable 
than  Slone  had  ever  found  him.  He 
loved  the  open.  He  smelled  the  sage 
and  the  wild.  He  settled  down  into  his 
long,  easy,  swinging  lope  which  seem- 
ed to  eat  up  the  miles.  Slone  was  ob- 
sessed with  thoughts  centering  round 
Lucy,  and  time  and  distances  were 
scarcely  significant. 

The  sun  had  dipped  full  red  in  a  gold- 
en west  when  Slone  reached  the  wall  of 
rocks  and  the  cleft  where  Creech's 
tracks  and  Lucy's,  too,  marked  the 
camp.  Slone  did  not  even  dismount. 
Riding  on  into  the  cleft,  he  wound  at 
length  into  a  canon  and  out  of  that  inr 
to  a  larger  one,  where  he  found  that 
Lucy  had  remembered  to  leave  a  trail, 
and  down  this  to  a  break  in  a  high  wall, 
and  through  it  to  another  winding 
canon.  The  sun  set,  but  Slone  kept  on 
as  long  as  he  could  see  the  trail,  and 
after  that,  until  an  intersecting  canon 
made  it  wise  for  him  to  halt. 

There  were  rich  grass  and  sweet  wa- 
ter for  his  horse.  He  himself  was  not 
hungry,  but  he  ate;  he  was  not  sleepy, 
but  he  slept.  And  daylight  found  him 
urging  Wildfire  in  pursuit.  On  the 
rocky  places  Slone  found  the  cedar  ber- 
ries Lucy  had  dropped.  He  welcomed 
sight  of  them,  but  he  did  not  need 
them.  This  man  Creech  could  never 
hide  a  trail  from  him,  Slone  thought 
grimly,  and  it  suited  him  to  follow  that 
trail  at  a  rapid  trot.  If  he  lost  the 
tracks  for  a  distance  he  went  right  on, 
and  he  knew  where  to  look  for  them 
ahead.  There  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  cunning  of  Creech  and  the 
cunning  of  a  wild  horse.  And  there  was 
an  equal  difference  between  the  going 
and  staying  powers  of  Creech's  mus- 
tangs and  Wildfire.  Yes,  Slone  divin- 
ed that  Lucy's  salvation  would  be  Wild- 
fire, her  horse.  The  trail  grew  rougher, 
steeper,  harder,  but  the  stallion  kept 
his  eagerness  and  his  pace.  On  many 
an  open  length  of  canon  or  height  of 
wild  upland  Slone  gazed  ahead  hoping 
to  see  Creech's  mustangs.  He  hoped 
for  that  even  when  he  knew  he  was  still 
too  far  behind.     And  then,  suddenly,  in 


the  open,  sandy  flat  of  an  intersecting 
canon  he  came  abruptly  on  a  fresh 
trail  of  three  horses,  one  of  them  shod. 
The  surprise  stunned  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  gazed  stupidly  at  these  strange 
tracks.  Who  had  made  them?  Had 
Creech  met  allies?  Was  that  likely 
when  the  man  had  no  friends?  Ponder- 
ing the  thing,  Slone  went  slowly  on, 
realizing  that  a  new  and  disturbing 
feature  confronted  him.  Then  when 
these  new  tracks  met  the  trail  that 
Creech  had  left  Slone  found  that  these 
strangers  were  as  interested  in  Creech's 
tracks  as  he  was.  Slone  found  their 
boot-marks  in  the  sand — the  hand- 
prints where  some  one  had  knelt  to 
scrutinize   Creech's  trail. 

Slone  led  his  horse  and  walked  on, 
more  and  more  disturbed  in  mind.  When 
he  came  to  a  larger,  bare,  flat  canon, 
where  the  rock  had  been  washed  clear 
of  sand,  he  found  no  more  cedar  ber- 
ries. They  had  been  picked  up.  At  the 
other  extreme  edge  of  this  stony  ground 
he  found  crumpled  bits  of  cedar  and 
cedar  berries  scattered  in  one  spot,  as 
if  thrown  there  by  someone  who  read 
their  meaning. 

This  discovery  unnerved  Slone.  It 
meant  so  much.  And  if  Slone  had  any 
hope  or  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
strangers  had  taken  up  the  trail  for 
good,  the  next  few  miles  dispelled  it. 
They  were  trailing  Creech. 

Suddenly  Slone  gave  a  wild  start, 
which  made  Wildfire  plunge. 

"Cordts!"  whispered  Slone  and  the 
cold  sweat  oozed  out  of  every  pore. 

These  canons  were  the  hiding-places 
of  the  horse-thief.  He  and  two  of  his 
men  had  chanced  upon  Creech's  trail; 
and  perhaps  their  guess  at  its  meaning 
was  like  Slone's.  If  they  had  not  guess- 
ed they  would  soon  learn.  It  magnified 
Slone's  task  a  thousandfold.  He  had  a 
moment  of  bitter,  almost  hopeless  real- 
ization before  a  more  desperate  spirit 
awoke  in  him.  He  had  only  more  men 
to  kill — that  was  all.  These  upland 
riders  did  not  pack  rifles,  of  that  Slone 
was  sure.  And  the  sooner  he  came  up 
with  Cordts  the  better.  It  was  then 
he  let  Wildfire  choose  his  gait  and  the 
trail.  Sunset,  twilight,  dusk,  and  dark- 
ness came  with  Slone  keeping  on  and 
on.  As  long  as  there  were  no  intersect- 
ing canons  or  clefts  or  slopes  by  which 
Creech  might  have  swerved  from  his 
course,  just  so  long  Slone  would  travel. 
And  it  was  late  in  the  night  when  he 
had  to  halt. 

Early  next  day  the  trail  led  up  out 
of  the  red  and  broken  gulches  to  the 
cedared  uplands.  Slone  saw  a  black- 
rimmed,  looming  plateau  in  the  dis- 
tance. All  these  winding  canons,  and 
the  necks  of  the  high  ridges  between, 
must  run  up  to  that  great  table-land. 

That  day  he  lost  two  of  the  horse 
tracks.  He  did  not  mark  the  change  for 
a  long  time  after  there  had  been  a  split 
in  the  party  that  had  been  trailing 
Creech.  Then  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
go  back  to  investigate,  even  if  that  had 
been  wise.  He  kept  on,  pondering,  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  or  not  be  had  been 
discovered  and  was  now  in  danger  of 
ambush  ahead  and  pursuit  from  be-' 
hind.  He  thought  that  possibly  Cordts 
had  split  his  party,  one  to  trail  along 
after  Creech,  the  others  to  work  around 
to  head  him  off.  Undoubtedly  Cordts 
knew  this  broken  canon  country  and 
could  tell  where  Creech  was  going,  and 
knew  how  to  interpret  him. 

The  uncertainty  wore  heavily  upon 
Slone.  He  grew  desperate.  He  had  no 
time  to  steal  along  cautiously.  He  must 
be  the  first  to  get  to  Creech.  So  he  held 
to  the  trail  and  went  as  rapidly  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  ex- 
pecting to  be  shot  at  from  any  clump 
of  cedars.  The  trail  led  down  again 
into  a  narrow  canon  with  low  walls. 
Slone  put  all  his  keenness  on  what  lay 
before  him. 

Wildfire's  sudden  break  and  upfling- 
ing  of  head  and  his  snort  preceded  the 
crack  of  a  rifle.  Slone  knew  he  had 
been  shot  at,  although  he  neither  felt 
nor  heard  the  bullet.  He  had  no  chance 
to  see  where  the  shot  came  from,  for 
Wildfire  bolted,  and  needed  as  much 
holding  and  guiding  as  Slone  could  give. 
He  ran  a  mile.  Then  Slone  was  able  to 
look  about  him.  Had  he  been  shot  at 
from   above   or  behind?     He  could   not 


tell.  It  did  not  matter,  so  long  as  the 
danger  was  not  in  front.  He  kept 
sharp  lookout,  and  presently  along  the 
right  canon  rim,  five  hundred  feet  above 
him,  he  saw  a  bay  horse,  and  a  rider 
with  a  rifle.  He  had  been  wrong,  then, 
about  these  riders  and  their  weapons. 
Slone  did  not  see  any  wisdom  in  halting 
to  shoot  up  at  this  pursuer,  and  he  spur- 
red Wildfire  just  as  a  sharp  crack 
sounded  above.  The  bullet  thudded  into 
the  earth  a  few  feet  behind  him.  And 
then  over  bad  ground,  with  the  stallion 
almost  unmanageable,  Slone  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  shots.  Evidently  the  man  on 
the  rim  had  smooth  ground  to  ride  over, 
for  he  easily  kept  abreast  of  Slone. 
Put  he  could  not  get  the  range.  For- 
tunately for  Slone,  broken  ramparts; 
above  checked  the  tricks  of  that  pur- 
suer, and  Slone  saw  no  more  of  him. 

It  afforded  him  great  relief  to  find 
that  Creech's  trail  turned  into  a  canon 
on  the  left;  and  here,  with  the  sun  al- 
ready low,  Slone  began  to  watch  the 
clumps  of  cedars  and  the  jumbles  of 
rock.  But  he  was  not  ambushed.  Dark- 
ness set  in,  and,  being  tired  out,  he  was 
about  to  halt  for  the  night  when  he 
caught  the  flicker  of  a  camp  fire.  The 
stallion  saw  it,  too,  but  did  not  snort. 
Slone  dismounted  and,  leading  him. 
went  cautiously  forward  on  foot,  rifle 
in  hand. 

The  canon  widened  at  a  point  where 
two  breaks  occurred,  and  the  less-re- 
stricted space  was  thick  with  cedar  and 
pinion.  This  camp-fire  must  belong  to 
Cordts  or  the  one  man  who  had  gone 
on  ahead.  And  Slone  advanced  boldly. 
He  did  not  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do. 

But  he  was  amazed  to  see  several 
dark  forms  moving  to  and  fro  before  the 
bright  camp-fire,  and  he  checked  him- 
self abruptly.  Considering  a  moment, 
Slone  thought  he  had  better  have  a  look 
at  these  fellows.  So  he  tied  Wildfire 
and,  taking  to  the  darker  side  of  the 
canon,  he  stole  cautiously  forward. 

The  distance  was  considerable,  as  he 
had  calculated.  Soon,  however,  he  made 
out  the  shadowy  outlines  of  horses  feed- 
ing in  the  open.  He  hugged  the  canon 
wall  for  fear  they  might  see  him.  As 
luck  would  have  it  the  night  breeze  was 
in  his  favor.  Stealthily  he  stole  on,  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  under 
the  cedars,  until  he  came  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  camp-fire,  and  then  he  turn- 
ed toward  it.  He  went  slowly,  care- 
fully, noiselessly,  and  at  last  he  crawl- 
ed through  the  narrow  aisles  between 
thick  sage-brush.  Another  clump  of 
cedars  loomed  up,  and  he  saw  the  flick- 
ering of  fireiight  upon  the  pale-green 
foliage. 

He  heard  gruff  voices  before  he  raised 
himself  to  look,  and  by  this  he  gauged 
the  distance.  He  was  close  enough — 
almost  too  close.  But  as  he  crouched  in 
dark  shade  and  there  were  no  horses 
near,  he  did  not  fear  discovery. 

When  he  peered  out  from  his  covert 
the  first  thing  to  strike  and  hold  his 
rapid  glance  was  the  slight  figure  of  a 
girl.  Slone  stifled  a  gasp  in  his  throat. 
He  thought  he  recognized  Lucy.  Stun- 
ned, he  crouched  down  again  with  his 
hands  clenched  round  his  rifle.  And 
there  he  remained  for  a  long  moment  of 
agony  before  reason  asserted  itself 
over  emotion.  Had  he  really  seen 
Lucy?  He  had  heard  of  a  girl  now  and 
then  in  the  camps  of  these  men,  espec- 
ially Cordts.  Maybe  Creech  had  fallen 
in  with  comrades.  No,  he  could  not  have 
any  comrades  there  but  horse-thieves, 
and  Creech  was  above  that.  If  Creech 
was  there  he  had  been  held  up  by 
Cordts;  if  Lucy  only  was  with  the  gang, 
Creech  had  been  killed. 

Slone    had    to    force    himself   to   look 
again.     The  girl  had  changed  her  po- 
But  the   light  shone   upon   the 


sitic 

men.  Creech  was  not  one  of  the  three, 
nor  Cordts,  nor  any  man  Slone  had  seen 
before.  They  were  not  honest  men, 
judging  from  their  hard,  evil  looks. 
Slone  was  nonplussed  and  he  was  los- 
ing self-control.  Again  he  lowered  him- 
self and  waited.  He  caught  the  word 
"Durango"  and  "hosses"  and  "fer 
enough  in,"  the  meaning  of  which  was  ' 
vague.  Then  the  girl  laughed.  And 
Slone  found  himself  trembling  with 
joy.  Beyond  any  doubt  that  laugh  could 
not  have  been  Lucy's. 

To  be  continued 
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A  Business  Proposition  for  Farmers 


WE  want  you  to  size  up  Delco-Light  as  you  would  a  new 
farm  hand  before  you  hired  him. 

Will  Delco- Light  do  a  good  day's  work  on  the  farm 
every  day?  Will  it  cost  much  to  keep?  Will  it  earn  money 
for  you  ?   Will  you  get  along  pleasantly  with  it. 

Over  75,000  Delco-Light  users  have  answered  these  questions  for 
themselves  and  for  you. 

Delco-Light  gives  them  all  the  electric  light  and  power  they  need. 


As  a  result — 

They  do  chores  before  daylight  or  after  dark, 
because  house  and  barns  are  well  lighted. 

They  have  stopped  working  small  machines  by 
hand — milking  machine,  churn,  separator,  grind- 
Stone,  washing  machine,  fanning  mill,  water- 
pump.  They  have  running  water  wherever  it 
is  needed.  They  no  longer  hamper  themselves 
with  a  lamp  or  lantern  while  working.  There 
are  no  lamps  to  clean  and  fill.  The  ironing  is 
done  by  electricity. 

All  this   means  time   saved   for 
every  member  of  the  farm  family. 
It  means  more  time  spent  at 
money  -  making  work.      On 
some  farms  it  means  doing 
away  with  hired  help. 

And  the  money  now_spent 
for  coal  oil  willoperate  Delco- 
Light.  Four  times  as  much 
light  from  a  gallon  of  coaloil 
is  the  record  of  Delco-Light 
over  oil  lamps.  A  few  cents 
a  day  for  all  the  electric  light 
and  power  you  can  use. 

Where  there  is  a  boy  on  the 
farm,  he  locks  after  Delco- 
Light.  A  few  minutes  each 
week  is  all  the  attention  it 
needs.  Note  these  exclusive 
features  of  Delco-Light  con- 
struction. They  insure  care-  « 
free,  long-lasting  service  for 
you. 

It  is  direct-connected.  There  are  no  belts  to 
slip,  break  or  be  replaced. 

It  is  self-cranking.  Pressing  down  on  a  lever 
starts  the  engine  and  it  stops  automatically 
when  the  batteries  are  charged. 

It  is  air-cooled.  There  is  no  water  to  carry, 
to  freeze,  or  to  boil  away. 

There  is  only  one  place  to  put  oil.  There  are 
no  grease  cups. 

A  simple  mixing  valve  regulates  the  fuel 
supply.    There  is  no  complicated  carburetor. 

Bell  and  roller  bearings  cut  down  friction  and 
increase  efficiency. 

Thick-plate  batteries  are  long  lasting. 
You  can  see  that  on  every  point  Delco-Lighi 
is  a  good  business  proposition — that  it  pays  for 
itself.  It  does  a  lot  of  work  for  you.  It  saves 
you  time.  It  gives  you  time  for  money-making 
work.     It  costs  little  to  operate.     It  is  easy  to 

look  after. 


BESIDE  ALL  THIS,  Delco-Light  gives  you 
the  wonderful  comfort  and  pleasure  of  electric 
light  in  the  home.  Floods  of  clear,  bright  light 
at  the  pressing  of  a  button.  No  matches;  no 
danger.  Lots  of  light.  Pleasant  evenings; 
happy  mother  and  children.  You  can't  know 
the  untold  benefits  of  electricity  until  you  try  it. 
Delco-Light  users  know  a  11  these  things.  They 
have  written  us  letters  telling  us.  Wequotefrom 
some  of  these  letters.  We  have  printed  some  of 
them  in  a  little  folder.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. We  want  you  to  get  this  book  ar  d  read 
it.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  possibilities  for 
greater  profit  and  greater  comfort  on  the 
farm.  Write  your  nearest  distribu- 
tor for  a  free  copy. 

(a)  DELCO-LIGHT  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  with- 
out one  man,  whose  wages  and 
keep  amounted  to  $50.00 — 
he  would  cost  us  more  now. 

By  operating  the  above 
mentioned  appliances  Mrs. 
Peck  has  been  so  relieved  from 
her  ordinary  household  duties 
that  she  is  able  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  help- 
ing to  care  for  the  milk,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  do  all  of 
our  own  work,  which  has 
solved  the  hired  help  problem 
for  us,  and  securing  help 
nowadays  is  the  farmers' 
greatest  problem. 

(b)  Delco-Light  saves  us  every  day  about  one 
hour  doing  the  chores  around  the  farm — this 
would  mean  for  my  son  and  I  about  730  hours  a 
year  at  30c.  per  hour,  which  is,  figuring  very  low, 
about  $219.00  saved. 

(c)  The  time  and  labor  saved  every  week 
over  the  old  way  is  as  follows  : 

Cream  Separator 6  hours 

Washing  Machine 5  " 

Flat-iron 2  " 

Pumping  water 6  " 

Vacuum  Cleaner 4  " 

Power  Stand  on  Fan  M  ill 

and  various  things ...   2  " 

Total 25  "     per  week 

(d)  I  save  about  2  hours  a  week  on  the  wash- 
ing, and  7  hours  a  week  on  separating.  It  saves 
one  man  about  4  hours  to  clip  my  team.  On 
churning  it  saves  my  wife  3  hours  a  week.  It 
saves  about  30  minutes  on  grinding  our  sausage 
per  hundred  pounds. 

(e)  We  figure  that  it  has  saved  us  in  way  of 
labor  for  pumping  and  milking  not  less  than 
$1,200.00  during  the  two  years.  The  plant 
requ.res  very  little  attention  and  only  about 
$2.00  per  month  for  fuel.  We  could  almost 
afford  to  buy  a  new  one  each  year  and  still  be 
ahead  on  labor  and  satisfaction,  aside  from  the 
advantages  of  having  the  lights,  of  which  we 
have  50  in  the  house  and  barns. 

(f)  I  light  my  residence,  a  house  of  fourteen 
rooms  and  one  of  five,  my  garage,  two  barns  and 
a  •  workshop.  I  operate  an  automatic  water 
pun.p,  maintaining  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  for 
the  entire  water  supply  of  the  place,  including 
hose  for  watering  the  garden.  We  have  a 
|-horse  power  Delco-Light  Power  Stand,  which 
is  used  for  churning  and  working  the  butter, 

turning  the  grindstone  and  running  the 


washing  machine.     I  expect  to  attach  it  later 
to  the  cream  separator. 

(g)  This  plant  is  paying  for  itself  in  several 
different  ways.  The  fuel  saving  alone  amounts 
to  about  $460.00  per  year,  as  follows: 

Where  we  formerly  used  55  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  week,  at  25c.  per  gallon  ($13.75)  to  operate 
the  milking  machine  and  pump  alone,  we  now 
use  35  gallons  of  kerosene  per  week  at  14c.  per 
gallon  ($4.90),  which  is  a  net  saving  of  $8.85 
per  week,  or  $460.20  per  year. 

Also,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  lighting  four 
houses,  horse  barn  and  cow  barn  and  doing  the 
washing  and  ironing. 

Another  instance  of  saving  is  that  we  save  the 
time  of  one  man  (4  hours  a  day)  handling 
lanterns  alone  in  our  cow  barn.  We  figure  this 
a  saving  of  30c.  per  hour,  making  $1.20  per  day, 
$36.00  per  month,  or  $432.00  per  year. 

(h)  "I  consider  my  purchase  of  a  Delco-Light 
plant  one  of  the  best  improvements  I  have  made 
on  my  farm."    DUNCAN  MARSHALL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Alberta,  Canada, 
(i)  The  plant  has  not  given  us  a  bit  of  trouble, 


there  have  been  no  repairs  to  date  and  the 
operating  cost  has  been  less  than  $2.00  per 
month. 

(j)  Any  child  can  run  it  and  it  beats  any  of 
your  coal-oil  lamps  for  light  and  safety.  Before 
acquiring  a  Delco-Light  I  could  not  rest  good  at 
night  for  fear  of  children  lighting  a  match  and 
thereby  possibly  setting  fire  to  something.  Now 
I  sleep  like  a  log  because  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  children  to  do  is  to  press  the  button  and 
the  light  is  there,  and  a  most  excellent  light  at 
that.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  Coal-oil  and  no 
danger  of  upsetting  a  lamp. 


Electrical  Systems  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Go. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Products 


ELC0 -LIGHT 

The  Complete  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  for  Farms 
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The  WorKmaivs  Mastorpioco 

Partridge  Tires 

Made  By  Hand 
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TRUCK  FARMING 


TRUCK  FARMING  IN  CANADA 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  truck  farming  will  gradually  become  of  greater 
importance  in  Canada  during  1920.  At  present  we  do  not  produce 
enough  to  supply  our  home  needs,  and  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  war 
has  not  had  time  to  subside.  Just  previous  to  1914,  our  real  estate  booms 
put  acres  of  valuable  truck  farms  out  of  business  by  the  sale  of  these 
farms  for  subdivision  purposes.  Truck  farming  requires  much  labor 
and  since  labor  has  been  high,  comparatively  few  people  have  gone  into 
the  business.  The  use  of  autos  and  trucks  is  overcoming  some  of  the 
transportation   difficulties. 

The  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America  has  been  meeting  in 
its  eleventh  annual  convention,  in  Detroit,  this  past  week.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Lennan,  vegetable  specialist  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Department, 
and  Prof.  Crow,  of  Guelph,  addressed  them  on  the  experimental  work 
being  done  here.  Other  valuable  discussions  took  place.  Some  of  the 
good  things  will  be  reproduced  in  this  department  in  the  next  few  issues. 

We  would  strongly  advise  all  greenhousemen,  truck  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  to  commence  careful  planning  now  for  next  year's 
work.  Questions  of  all  kinds  will  be  gladly  answered  by  experts  in  this 
department. — Editor. 

Celery  Culture  and   Marketing 

By  F.  B.  HOUSSER 


Sunmmer  Celery  being  blanched  with  boards  in  the  gardens  of  a  Michigan  grower. 

is   seen   between   the   rows. 


The  late  cr 


1AIFTY  years  ag0  celery  was  regarded 
by  most  city  people  as  a  luxury. 
Like  asparagus  and  mushrooms,  it  was 
considered  unsuitable  for  commercial 
cultivation  and  those  who  successfully 
put  it  on  the  market  were  looked  upon 
as  unusually  skilful  gardeners. 


To-day,  every  year,  thousands  of  ca: 
of  celery  are  shipped  from  the  mu< 
lands  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New  Yoi 
and  in  many  sections  of  Ontario  it  hi 
become  a  staple  crop  with  growers  po 
sessing  proper  conditions  for  its  ci 
ture. 


A   market  garden   of   healthy  celery,  showing   30,006   heads  of   celery   in   one  field. 
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The  ideal  celery  soil  is  of  course  black 
muck,  but  it  is  grown  successfully  on 
any  good  soil  possessing  a  large  amount 
of  humus.  The  same  essentials  of  good 
drainage,  high  fertility  and  freedom 
from  noxious  weeds  that  make  for  an 
ideal  onion  bed  are  equally  necessary 
for  the  culture  of  celery.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  conditions,  a  crop  of  celery 
should  be  preceded  by  two  or  three 
years  of  hoed  crops  requiring  patient, 
thorough  cultivation  and  heavy  manur- 
ing. Corn  or  potatoes  are  excellent 
forerunners  to  a  planting  of  celery. 

The  most  popular  varieties  among 
Ontario  growers  are  Paris  Golden  and 
White  Plume  for  the  early  and  Winter 
Queen  for  the  later  crop.  The  White 
Plume  celery  .  was  introduced  in  1884 
and  is  known  as  a  self-blanching 
variety,  although  this  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  it  will  blanch  in  the  sun- 
light. My  personal  recommendation  for 
either  an  early  or  late  crop  is  the  Gold- 
en Self  Blanching,  which  is  more  stalky 
and  compact,  more  easily  blanched  and 
of  that  creamy  whiteness  so  looked 
for  among  celery  connoisseurs. 

The  methods  of  culture  vary  in  differ- 
ent sections,  but  level  cultivation  is  now 
by  far  the  most  universal  method  as 
it  cuts  down  time  and  labor  in  planting. 
There  are  still  experienced  growers  who 
claim  that  bleaching  with  earth  is  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  certain  nutty 
flavor  but,  as  a  rule,  the  average  city 
consumer  lacks  the  educated  taste  to 
distinguish  between  earth  or  board 
bleached  stalks. 

Germinating    the    Seed 

The  amateur  celery  raiser  encounters 
his  chief  difficulty  in  pursuading  his 
seed  to  germinate.  For  the  early  crop, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  start  the 
seed  in  flats  as  early  as  February  15th 
and  not  later  than  March  15th  for  the 
later  varieties.  Sow  your  seed  in  little 
drills  2J/£  inches  apart  no  deeper  than 
Vs  of  an  inch,  barely  covering  it  up  with 
very  fine  soil.  These  flats  should  be 
placed  in  a  hot  bed  or  greenhouse  and 
watched  closely  to  avoid  having  the  soil 
dry  out.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  a 
piece  of  damp  blotting  paper  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  coax  the  seeds  to 
burst,  which  will  sometimes  require 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  A  tem- 
perature of  from  70  to  75  degrees 
should  be  maintained  until  the  plants 
are  up. 

When  the  rough  leaves  appear  trans- 
plant the  little  seedings  into  new  flats 
or  in  the  soil  of  the  hot  bed,  setting  them 
about  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  apart, 
"culling  out  all  the  weaker  plants  in  the 
operation.  From  now  on  all  is  com- 
paratively plain  sailing. 

With  normal  growth  you  should  be 
Teady  to  set  your  celery  plants  in  the 
field  by  May  15th  or  it  may  even  be  left 
till  the  first  of  June.  The  bed  will  have 
"been  well  manured  with  forty  or  fifty 
Sons  of  rotted  compost  manure  and  the 
land  worked  down  to  the  powdered  level 
of  a  first-class  onion  bed.  Choose  a  dull 
•day  if  you  can  and  mark  off  rows  from 
thirty  to  forty  inches  apart,  for  horse 
cultivation,  setting  the  plants  at  about 
six-inch  spaces  in  rows,  packing  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots. 

An  excellent  tool  for  marking  off  a 
transplanting  bed  is  a  small  roller  with 
wooden  pegs  six  inches  apart,  which 
make  the  mark  just  where  each  plant 
■should  be  seb.  If  you  have  a  single 
wheelhoe  pegs  can  be  easily  fastened  to 
'the  rim  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  roller. 

Unless  the  land  is  exceptionally  clean 
a  certain  amount  of  hand  weeding  will 
be  necessary.  The  scuffler  should  be 
kept  going  regularly  and  from  two  to 
three  weeks  before  marketing  time, 
(for  the  early  crop  about  the  end  of 
July)    start  your  bleaching  operations. 

Ways  of  Blanching 

As  has  been  said  boards  1  inch  by  12 
inches  are  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  early  varieties  because 
banking  in  warm  weather  is  supposed 
to  cause  rust.  These  boards  are  usually 
from  12  to  16  feet  long  and  are  staked 
close  to  the  plants  to  forbid  sunlight. 

For  the  late  crop  banking  is  perhaps 
the  simplest  process  on  the  ordinary 
farm  as  the  hilling  up  can  be  done  with 
Continued  on  page  39 


"A  Joan  of  Arc  Machine " 

SHE  withstood  everything  in  the  field  and 
above  all  was,  and  still  is,  the  last  and 
only  car  to  survive  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities" — Extract  from  letter  received  by 
Ford  Motor  Company  from  a  British  Soldier, 
in  Africa. 

Over  shell-torn  roads,  through  water  soaked  fields,  second  only 
to  the  tanks  in  its  power  to  climb  debris  and  crater  holes,  the 
Ford  car  made  a  world  famous  record  in  the  fighting  area  of  the 
great  war.  In  press  despatches,  in  field  reports,  in  letters,  in 
rhyme  and  song  the  praises  of  the  Ford  were  sounded. 

In  France       -  700  cars  out  of  1,000  were  Fords 

In  Italy  -  850  cars  out  of  1,000  were  Fords 

In  Egypt        -  996  cars  out  of  1,000  were  Fords 

In  Mesopotamia  999  cars  out  of  1,000  were  Fords 

The  Ford  power  plant  that  established  this  world-wide  record 
in  every  theatre  of  the  war  remains  the  same.  It  will  be  in  the 
Ford  you  buy. 


Ford  Runabout,  $660.  Touring,  $690.  On  open  models  the  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 
Equipment  is  $100  extra.  Coupe,  $975.  Sedan,  $1,175  (closed  model  prices  include  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment).  Demountable  rims,  tire-carrier  and  non-skid  tires 
on  rear  as  optional  equipment  on  closed  cars  only  at  $25  extra.  These  prices  are  f.-o.  b. 
Ford,  Ont.,  and  do  not  include  War  Tax. 

Buy    only    Genuine    Ford    Parts.         700    Canadian 
Dealers  and  over  2,000  Service  Garages  supply  them. 


ll» 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford      -      Ontario 


INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted  in  any  business  by  the  use  of  information  collected  from  the  newspapers  and 

sent  you  in  the  form  of 

PRESS    CLIPPINGS 

Are  you  interested  in  new  developments  of  farm  machinery,  farm  buildings  and  equipment,  or  fire 

losses,  crop  reports,  financial  affairs,  etc.     Write  to — 

CANADIAN    PRESS   CLIPPING   SERVICE 

143-153  University  Avenue,    Toronto 
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Mr.  Jos.  Brown,  of  Bruce  County, 
Ontario,  had  a  good  cement  tank 
in  his  shed.  It  was  always  full  of 
water  and  he  drove  the  cows  out  to 
it  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  4.30 
in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  that 
was  a  pretty  cold  job  in  winter. 


A  friend  suggested  to  him  that  he  test 
the  amount  of  water  the  cows  actually 
drank  from  that  tank.  He  pointed  out 
that  cows  would  not  drink  enough  cold 
water  at  just  two  definite  times  a  day 
Even,  if  they  did,  it  would  injure  them 
He  suggested  putting  in  water  bowls, 
so  that  the  water  would  be  before  them 
all  the  time  at  the  right  temperature 


Mr.  Brown  made  the  test.  He 
watered  the  cows  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  5  o'clock;  then  he  went  in 
and  had  his  supper.  After  supper 
he  carried  water  in  pails  to  see  how 
much  they  would  drink.  He 
carried  20  pails  of  water  for  his 
ten  beef  cattle. 


That  was  pretty  hard  work,  so  he  let 
his  cows  and  the  rest  of  the  stock  go. 
He  figured,  though,  that  the  stock  were 
certainly  not  getting  watered  properly 
at  the  tank.  He  put  in  BT  Water  Bowls 
right  away. 

It  will  not  place  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  get  information  about  the  BT 
Water  Bowl. 

The  coupon  will  bring  It. 


Fruit  Growing  and  Gardening- 
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BEATTY  BROS 

M382  HILL  STREET 
FERGUS,  ONT. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  IN  CANADA 

PLAN  for  a  bigger  planting  of  fruit  trees  next  year.  The  Canadian 
supply  of  fruits  has  fallen  down  and  the  damage  done  by  the  hard 
winter  of  1917  is  just  now  being  felt  keenly.  It  will  be  wise  to  get  your 
varieties  picked  out,  select  what  will  do  best  in  your  vicinity  and  then 
place  your  orders  early  with  reliable  nurserymen.  The  writer  has  al- 
ways had  success  in  getting  true  to  name  varieties  where  he  has  dealt 
with  reliable  nurseries,  but  has  been  fooled  when  some  jobber  re-named 
some  of  his  cheap  stock  for  the  purposes  of  sale. 

Pears,  plums,  apples,  cherries  and  small  fruits  will  grow  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  and  peaches  in  several  select  areas.  Each  man  will 
decide  upon  his  own  needs  and  can  possibly  plan  to  set  out  an  acre  of 
fruit  trees  this  coming  spring  on  well-prepared  land.  I  think  one  is 
safe  in  saying  that  more  has  been  lost  in  farm  finances  by  reason  of 
unsuitable  varieties  being  planted,  than  in  the  failure  of  the  trees  to 
bear.  All  inquiries  as  to  varieties  suitable  to  our  subscribers'  districts 
will  be  answered  free  in  this  department  by  experts. 

Any  inquiries  sent  to  G.  W.  Echlin  of  Stoney  Creek,  Ont.,  relative  to 
fruit  production  in  the  Niagara  District  will  receive  attention  through 
this  department. — Editor. 

Grape  Growers  Will  Deliver  Tho'  Sore 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 

Gayman,  of  Jordan;  Erland  Lee  and 
Thomas  Mahony,  of  Winona;  J.  A. 
Livingstone,   of   Grimsby. 

Action  is  the  watchword.  Down  with 
the  profiteer  is  the  slogan.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  prices 
in  New  York  State.  They  were  to 
gather  all  the  data  within  a  radius  of 
several  hundred  miles  and  bring  it  back 
to  their  native  land  for  comparative 
purposes. 

The  report  has  been  made.  It  has 
revealed  many  things.  To  say  the  least 
the  report  is  disconcerting.  The  com- 
mittee went  into  the  state  of  affairs 
pretty  thoroughly.  In  the  first  place 
they  discovered  that  there  is  a  real 
shortage  of  grapes  in  Now  York  State. 
The  reason  the  crop  is  below  the  normal 
is  that  half  the  vines  were  frozen  out 
in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  This  season 
New  York  State  delivers  but  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  a  normal  crop. 

Another  thing  the  committee  discover- 
ed is  that  the  quality  of  grapes  grown 
on  Canadian  soil  is  considered  much 
superior  to  those  grown  on  the  soil  of 
New  York  State.  It  was  also  made 
known  that  Canadian  vineyards  produce 
three  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre,  nor- 
mally. The  men  across  the  line  consider 
that  half  that  amount  is  a  good  crop. 
Bumper  crops  in  Canada  reach,  in  many 
places,  four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Owing:  to  the  shortaere  of  grapes  in 
New  York,  deliveries  will  fall  from  8,000 
carloads  to  4,000.  It  is  easily  seen  the 
predicament  the  wine  and  grape-juice 
manufacturers  are  placed  in.  The  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  far  exceeds 
the  supply. 

A  little  inside  history  on  profits  per- 
tainine  to  the  manufacturer  of  wine 
was  also  gleaned.  Wine  in  1914  was 
easily  procured  at  60c  per  gallon  in 
Canada.  The  same  grade  to-day  com- 
mands $2.30  per  gallon.  While  grape 
prices  last  year  were  $65  per  ton,  it 
was  because  there  was  a  short  crop  here. 
But  this  year  things  are  different.  There 
is  a  bumper  crop  in  most  localities. 

Reeve  Mahony,  of  Saltfleet,  tried  out 
the  assertion  of  the  wine  men  recently. 
They  declared  that  wine  was  in  abun- 
dance and  would  be  cheaper  than  ever. 
The  Reeve  ordered  a  case  from  a  well- 
known  wine  manufacturer  for  future 
delivery.  The  reply  came  back  that 
none  would  be  available.  They  were 
sold  out. 

While  local  buyers  representing  out- 
side companies  are  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  districts,  the  growers  will 
not  have  quite  as  much  confidence  in 
them  in  the  future  as  they  have  had  in 
the  past.  They  will  always  be  regarded 
with  the  least  bit  of  suspicion.     It  waa 


IF  anyone  wants  to  start  something 
like  a  near  riot  in.  the  Niagara  fruit 
belt,  let  that  one  approach  a  grape 
grower  and  ask  how  much  he  will  take 
for  his  grapes. 

The  growers  have  awakened  with  a 
start.  They  wallowed  in  a  roseate 
dream  recently  that  they  were  the  luck- 
iest mortals  on  earth.  The  cause  of  the 
dream  was  that  they  were  offered  $65 
per  ton  for  grapes.  In  fact,  the  price 
was  beyond  all  their  past  dreams. 
Naturally,  they  took  the  price.  Literally 
swallowed  bait,  hook  and  sinker  without 
question,  as  one  of  the  veterans  put  it. 

Now,  they  are  sore.  They  have  sold 
one  of  the  heaviest  crops  in  memory, 
and  are  bound  by  contract  to  deliver. 
The  awakening  came  when  the  papers 
on  the  southern  portion  of  that  invisible 
line  which  designate  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  announced  that  the  wine 
and  grape  juice  manufacturers  were 
offering  over  $100  per  ton  for  grapes 
there.  It  was  enough  to  startle  less 
energetic  folk  than  Canadians.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  they  were  convinced. 

Hurriedly  a  call  was  sent  to  all  the 
growers  in  the  district.  They  assembled 
in  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Catharines. 
They  formed  a  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. They  swore  swears  and  vowed 
vo*vs — and  vengeance.  They  chose 
an  executice  composed  of  representative 
citizens,  members  of  local  associations. 
The  names  of  this  executive  may  not 
come  amiss  for  reference.  They  are: 
W.  W.  A.  Armstrong  and  J.  M.  Crys- 
ler,  of  St.  David's;  James  E.  Cox  and 
John    Hicks,    of     Beamsville;     W.     W. 


FREE    COUPON 


LIMITEI 


Please  send  me  complete  ^formation  regarding 
the  BT  Water  Bowl.  This  is  to  be  fr«  anJ 
without  obligation  to  me.  I  have  answered  your 
questions  below. 


Arc  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  Water  Bowls?.., 

I  (  so,  when  ?  .  — . , 

How  many  cows  have  you  ?„ 

Your  name , m«wm 


I 
I 
I 


stated  boldly  at  a  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembled grape  growers,  that  it  has  been 
the  buyer  who  has  fixed  the  price  of 
fruit  in  the  district.  He  has  competed 
for  the  Winnipeg  and  other  Western 
markets  at  the  expense  of  the  local  pro- 
ducers. His  bid  for  crops  has  always 
been  in  early.  In  this  way  he  secures 
supplies  in  advance,  and  also  secures 
purchasers  at  a  given  price.  They  argue 
that  surely  the  buyer  is  keen  enough  to 
know  the  state  of  demand  and  supply 
of  other  districts.  He  surely  must  have 
knowledge  of  the  likelihood  of  crop  pro- 
duction in  other  districts.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
local  men  are  a  wee  bit  sore. 

Next  season  there  will  be  no  hasty 
signing  of  contracts.  The  growers  are 
not  fools.  Though  they  are  kept  fairly 
busy  producing  their  crops,  they  have 
enough  common  sense  to  know  that  the 
present  prices  are  abnormal.  They  do 
not  expect  to  see  that  the  present  prices 
prevail  indefinitely.  That,  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  is  the  best  argument  in 
favor  of  receiving  the  best  prices  now 
available. 

In  the  future  the  fruit  men  will  at- 
tend to  their  own  selling.  They  have 
chosen  their  representatives.  They 
figure  that  they  can  well  afford  to  spend 
money  for  keen  brains.  They  will  have 
the  exact  data  at  their  finger's  ends 
as  to  the  acreage  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  And  they  will  also 
be  in  possession  of  the  varieties  grown. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  haphazard  guess 
work.  Strange  to  say,  up  to  the  present 
time  none  of  these  statistics  have  been 
compiled.  Close  watch  is  kept  on  all 
graperies  pulled  out,  and  new  ones 
planted  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  grape  grow- 
ers are  sore.  Representatives  are  now 
in  the  districts  from  the  United  States 
offering  $100  per  ton  for  200  carloads  of 
grapes.  But  few  will  be  available.  The 
men  in  the  Niagara  district  are  all  that 
honor  could  desire.  They  will  deliver. 
They  have  played  the  game  and  lost. 
But  never  again. 


WILL   OUR   FRUITMEN    STAKE 
THEIR  CLAIMS? 

Continued  from  page  8 

here  is  where  the  bureau  of  information 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
grower. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  straw- 
berry is  also  applicable  to  the  raspberry. 
To  say  that  they  paid  handsomely  this 
year  is  putting  it  mildly.  The  demand 
for  both  the  fruits  cited  will  doubtless 
be  as  great  next  year  as  in  1919.  An 
intelligent  study  of  fertilizers  should  be 
indulged  in.  The  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  manure  is  not  all  that  is  requir- 
ed. It  often  happens  that  the  soil  needs 
something  exactly  opposite  to  what  is 
contained  in  manure.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  over-doing  the  manure  act. 
The  action  on  the  soil  is  much  the  same 
as  a  changeless  diet  on  the  human  body. 

The  information  needed  is  available 
from  the  best  experts  in  Canada. 
Volumes  are  constantly  being  written 
by  these  men  for  free  distribution  to 
all  farmers.  They  are  obtainable  at 
any  agricultural  representative's  office 
gratis.  It  is  nothing  short  of  wilful  in- 
dividual neglect  that  keeps  this  in- 
formation from  any  one. 

25    Carloada    of    Pears 

In  a  previous  article  the  subject  of 
pears  and  their  demand  by  canners  has 
been  touched  upon.  In  the  week  of* 
August  26  over  25  carloads  of  Keiffer 
pears  were  received  at  the  local  can- 
neries from  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  8,000-mile  haul  plus  the  freight 
.ates  waa  no  bar  to  the  Canadian  can- 
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ners  getting  needed  supplies.  Every 
year  the  same  thing  happens — all  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  pears  grown 
in  Canada.  The  present  price  paid  for 
Bartletts  is  six  cents  per  pound.  It 
would  surely  be  a  good  investment  for 
any  farmer  to  plant  out  a  pear  orchard. 
All  too  little  fruit  is  grown  on  the 
average  grain  or  stock  farm.  Where 
there  are  orchards  the  scientific  care  of 
them,  as  given  by  the  practical  fruit 
grower,  is  seldom  exercised.  There  is 
every  opportunity  for  such  farmers  to 
add  materially  to  their  incomes  in  a 
year  by  paying  more  attention  to  the 
growing  of  fruit.  An  orchard  of  cher- 
ries alone  pays  five  times  the  returns 
of  wheat.  That  statement  is  something 
to  be  considered  seriously. 

The  Cherry  Crop  Feature 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of 
the  year  had  to  do  with  the  cherry  crop. 
In  the  opening  of  the  season  buyers  paid 
but  80c  per  11-quart  basket.  When 
picking  was  at  its  height,  and  there  was 
every  likelihood  of  prices  to  drop,  the 
price  suddenly  went  up  to  and  a  little 
beyond  $1.50  per  basket. 

Until  the  grape  growers  started  their 
investigation  lately,  no  one  knew  what 
was  the  reason.  It  was  then  learned 
that  the  market  had  been  invaded  by 
the  buyers  from  Pittsburgh  and  other 
points.  There  were  many  thousands  of 
baskets  of  cherries  sold  at  the  low  price 
before  the  higher  prices  prevailed.  Had 
the  fruit  men  but  known  it,  they 
could  have  had  the  top  price  for  all  their 
cherries.  The  intelligence  department 
of  a  properly  organized  fruit  growers' 
association  could  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  alone  on  the  cherry  crop. 

Now  that  cherries  are  under  discus- 
sion, it  will  be  well  to  recall  the  time 
when  certain  sections  of  the  fruit  belt 
went  cherry  mad.  Everyone  planted 
cherries  where  the  soil  was  favorable. 
The  result  was  inevitable.  There  was 
an  over  production  in  a  short  time. 
Cherries  mature  quickly.  The  growers 
were  fairly  disheartened  at  the  result. 
Many  orchards  were  pulled  out.  Yet 
to-day  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
demand  for  cherries  in  the  future  will 
be  good.  Two  reasons  are  responsible. 
The  canning  industry  has  greatly  ex- 
panded in  the  last  five  years,,  and  the 
American  markets  are  buying  more  per- 
sistently in  Canada.  A  local  intelligence 
bureau  could  well  co-operate  with  one 
across  the  border  with  good  results  to 
both. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  "let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead"  so  far  as  the 
frozen  peach  trees  of  1917-18  are  con- 
cerned. Though  it  was  a  bitter  blow  to 
many  growers  when  they  realized  that 
they  had  lost  the  fruits  of  many  years, 
it  is  not  a  helpful  frame  of  mind  to 
determine  against  peaches  in  the  future. 
Such  has  been  the  attitude  of  many. 
J.  W.  Smith,  the  veteran  fruit  grower 
of  the  Niagara  District,  advises  all  who 
have  the  proper  land  to  plant  peaches. 
He  sees  in  the  future  a  great  demand 
.for  the  Canadian  Elbertas.  They  are 
'the  best  commercial  possibility  of  any 
of  the  peach  tribe.  There  is  very  little 
likelihood  that  the  market  will  be  over, 
stocked  with  the  fruit  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Tile  Drains  Save  Peaches 

When  one  reviews  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  so  many  of  the  peach  orchards, 
there  is  another  item  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  planter.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  where  underdraining 
was  in  vogue  peach  orchards  did  not 
suffer  to  nearly  such  an  extent  as  they 
did  where  there  was  none.  This  fact 
was  especially  emphasized  on  the  farm 
of  T.  D.  Harrison  of  Stoney  Creek.  He 
ceased  tiling  operations  on  his  farm 
when  the  job  was  half  finished.  The 
winter  forced  him  to  call  a  halt.  The 
trees  near  where  the  tile  drains  were 
placed  are  alive  and  flourishing  to-day. 
Those  which  were  frozen  out  were  the 
ones  which  were  not  near  the  tiling. 

Tiling  may  be  an  expensive  opera- 
tion, but  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the 
neglect  of  tiling.  The  Government  fur- 
nishes an  expert  tile  engineer  to  lay  out 
plans  for  the  complete  drainage  of  any 
farm.  His-  services  cost  the  farmer 
nothing.  One  of  these  engineers  can  be 
located  at  any  district  Government 
Agricultural  Bureau. 


There  is  another  phase  of  the  fruit 
farming  district  which  must  come  un- 
der serious  consideration  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  is  irrigation.  Too  long 
have  the  producers  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  Dame  Nature.  In  the 
early  potato  crop  alone  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  an  irrigation  system  could  have 
been  saved  this  year.  Those  who  were 
favorably  situated  made  a  small  fortune 
out  of  potatoes.  Others  lost  many  times 
the  price  of  a  small  irrigation  system. 
The  early  potatoes  brought  very  fancy 
prices  in  the  past  season.  Not  less  than 
$1  per  11-quart  basket  was  paid  for 
them  by  the  buyers  up  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

N.  Cauchon,  the  eminent  engineer,  of 
Ottawa,  has  found  a  working  possibility 
of  a  great  irrigation  system  for  the 
western  section  of  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula. He  says  that  it  is  quite  feasible 
to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Grand  River 
to  that  section  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
forever  place  the  farmers  beyond  the 
want  of  moisture  for  the  land.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  lessening  of  cost 
when  a  universal  system  is  installed. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
munities interested  to  encourage  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 

In  closing  this  somewhat  lengthy  re- 
view of  the  needs  of  the  future,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  will  do  all  in  its  power  to 
help  the  new  beginners  or  the  older 
farmers  in  whatever  way  it  is  in  our 
power.  Letters  to  the  editor  of  the  fruit 
department  will  be  given  every  atten- 
tion. Wherever  possible  answers  will 
be  made  through  the  columns  of  this 
magazine.  That  is  so  the  greatest  num- 
ber can  benefit.  There  are  many  re- 
turned men  taking  up  farming  this  year 
who  will  want  accurate  advice  on  many 
things.     We  will  be  glad  to  serve  them 

to  the  limit  of  our  ability. 


Save  Your  Com 

By  Owning  A  Toronto  Ensilage  Cutter 

No  longer  does  the  farmer  have  to  depend  on  someone  else  to  cut  his 
ensilage  and  fill  his  silo.  With  a  Toronto  Ensilage  Cutter,  he  can  do 
it  himself  just  when  his  corn  is  ready.  No  danger  of  loss  through 
corn  lying  in  the  fields  after  being  cut. 

Toronto  Ensilage  Cutters  are  rigid,  durably  built  machines,  con- 
structed entirely  of  metal.  Light-running  and  economical,  they  are 
designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  average  p»-o2res3ive  farmer  of 
to-day.     It  requires  only  5  to  7  H.P.  to  cut  2  to  5  tons  an  hour. 

The  extra  large  feed  table  and  reversible  extension — the  exceptionally 
long  feed  way  and  reverse  lever — are  only  afiwof  the  features 
that  make  a  Toronto  Ensilage  Cutter  a  very  desirable  part  of 
Farm  Equipment. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE*  PUMP  CO.,  Limited 
Atlantic  Armue,  Toronto 


M©ntr»*l 
Wi*ai>«( 
Rafiaa 
Calgary 


John  Lumsden,  of  Ottawa,  writes  about 
his  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor: 
"Besides  pulling  a  three-bottom  12-inch 
Cockshutt  Plow  in  old  sod  full  of  Scotch 
grass,  I  have  run  my  30-inch  Threshing 
Machine  with  Blower,  and  also  filled 
my  silos,  using  a  No.  3  Blizzard  Corn 
Cutter." 


More  Land  for  Crop— 

and  Every  Acre  Worked  Right! 


That's  when  the  farmer  makes  big  money 
— when  his  farm  is  in  good  shape — when 
every  acre  is  under  crop  and  the  yield  is 
big,  because  the  land  is  well  worked. 
With  a  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  a 
farmer  can  get  his  place  in  the  best  pos- 
sible shape. 

Wet  weather  or  hot  weather  does  not 
hold  field  work  back.  Every  acre  he  wants 
to  put  under  crop  is  ploughed  in  quick 
time.  Discing  and  harrowing  are  done — 
and  done  thoroughly — at  the  right  time. 
The  Cletrac  is  the  tractor  that  carries  its 
own  tracks  like  a  "Tank."     It  does  not 


pack  the  soil.   It  travels  3}/^  miles  an  hour 
on  ploughed  or  wet  land  without  slipping. 
It  has  12  h.p.  at  the  draw-bar — for  haul- 
ing in  crops,  as  well  as  for  field  work. 
At  the  belt  pulley — 20  h.p.     Ample  for 
any  job  on  the  farm,  from  silo-filling  to 
operating, a  junior  thresher. 
Low  set — will  work  under  trees.  Handles 
easily.  Swings  in  small  radius. 
Figure  what  a  difference  the  Cletrac  will 
make  on    your    place.     See   it   at   work. 
Write   for  our  two   interesting  booklets 
"Our  Owners  Say"  and  "Selecting  Your 
Tractor." 


Cletrac  ™  Trac  tor 


The  Cleveland   Tractor  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Windsor,  Ont. 
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A  Serviceable  Wagon 

THE  features  that  make  a  wagon  service- 
able are  those  which  add  to  its  strength, 
to  its  wearing  qualities,  to  its  light  draft,  and  to  its 
hardiness.  Any  farmer  can  tell  whether  wagon 
features  are  mere  talking  points  or  whether  they 
really  add  to  the  service  he  will  get  from  his  wagon. 
Deering  wagon  features  are  practical  and  worth  all 
they  cost.. 

Strong  wheels,  with  steel  banded,  white  oak  hubs, 
rim  rivets  on  each  side  of  every  spoke,  and  steel 
tires  that  never  splinter. 

Hickory  axles,  steel  trussed  and  clipped,  with  no 
holes  in  them,  each  end  accurately  fitted  into  its 
jwn  individual  skein. 

Extra  thick  skeins  and  skein  boxes  with  a  wide 
bearing  surface  against  the  shoulder  of  the  skein. 
The  box  cannot  cut  into  the  skein  and  cause  hard 
draft.  Note,  too,  how  the  construction  prevents 
grease  from  getting  into  the  hubs  and  loosening 
the  spokes,  and  how  sand  and  dirt  are  kept  out  of 
the  bearings. 

A  most  liberal  use  of  steel  bracing  and  wear 
plates.  Compare  the  Deering  ironing  with  that  of 
any  other  wagon. 

These  are  real  features,  each  making  the  Deering 
wagon  more  serviceable,  each  adding  something  to 
its  life,  usefulness  and  economy.  Write  us  for 
folders  showing  the  wagon  in  colors  and  giving  full 
information  about  the  above  and  numerous  other 
Deerifag  wagon  features. 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST  —  Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask., 

Lethbridge,  Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regrina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon, 

Sask.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  — Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,    Ont .,    Montreal,    Que.,   Ottawa,  Ont.. 

Quebec,  Que.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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The  Nineteen-Twenty  Lambs 


By  GEORGE  HOOD 


—juj. 


A  S  soon  as  the  evenings  beo.oms  sVinrf 
•<*■  and  the  leaves  begin  to  take  «« 
brighter  hues,  the  sheep  breeder  realizes 
that  the  breeding  season  is  approaching. 
The  breeding  season  for  the  average 
farmer  extends  from  the  last  week  in 
October  to  the  third  week  in  December. 
Mating  during  this  period  means  April 
lambs,  which  are  probably  most  desir- 
able. However,  for  flock  leaders  and 
show  lambs,  mating  should  take  place 
m  September  and  October  so  that  the 
Iambs  may  be  dropped  in  February  and 
March. 

However,  though  the  breeding  season 
really  begins  about  the  end  of  October, 
there  are  important  preparations  that 
.should  be  made  prior  to  October. 

At  weaning  time  the  poorer  ewes 
should  be  culled  out  and  well-developed 
ewe  lambs  from  the  best  ewes  should  be 
substituted,  or  used  to  build  up  the 
flock.  Ewes  with  defective  teeth  or 
udders  or  ewes  showing  poor  con- 
formation or  lack  of  quality  should  be 
thus  replaced.  The  chief  idea  for  the 
breeder  to  remember  is  that  he  can  only 
build  up  a  better  flock  of  sheep  by  cull- 
ing out  the  poor  animals  and  replacing 
these  by  better  ones,  obtained  by  using 
good  rams.  The  improvement  of  the 
flock  should  be  the  desire  of  every 
good  breeder. 

The  ewe  lambs  selected  to  build  up  a 
flock  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ap- 
proach the  ideal  type  of  their  breed. 
After  being  picked  out  they  should  be 
well  fed  so  that  they  will  develop.  Ewe 
lambs  should  be  at  least  one  year  old 
before  being  bred.  If  bred  before  this 
date,  their  growth  will  be  retarded,  they 
will  not  develop  into  as  vigorous  ewes 
and  their  lambs  are  likely  to  be  smaller 
and  weaker. 

The  most  important  member  of  the 
flock  is  the  leader — for  one  very  good 
reason;  the  ram  sires  all  the  lambs,  in 
a  medium  sized  flock  at  least.  If  he  is 
a  poor  specimen  the  lambs  he  sires  will 
stand  small  chance  of  being  good  lambs. 
No  matter  how  much  some  conservative 
farmers  may  maintain,  that  grade  rams 
often  sire  good  lambs,  they  can't  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  a  grade  sire 
is  an  unknown  quantity  and  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  grade  sires  that 
are  poor  animals,  siring  poor  lambs. 
Poor  lambs  are  poor  feeders,  poor  fat- 
teners  and  thus  poor  investments. 
Lambs  of  good  type  can  beat  lambs  of 
mediocre  conformation  every  time.  A 
breeder  just  has  to  observe  his  own 
fleck  to  pick  out  the  "good-doers"  from 
the  bad  ones. 

Picking  a  good  ram  is  not  an  easy 
task,  even  college  professors  occasion- 
ally getting  "stung."  In  selecting  a 
ram  for  use  on  a  grade  flock,  one  should 
be  picked  for  utility  in  preference  to 
fancy  breed  characteristics.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  pay 
attention  to  breed  characteristics;  he 
should.  But  the  breeder  wants  lots  of 
vigor  in  preference  to  the  finer  points. 
Such  a  ram  should  have  a  well-shaped 
head,  strong  neck,  wide,  evenly  covered, 
smooth  shoulders;  full  heart  girth; 
vrell-sprung  ribs;  thick,  wide  loin;  big, 
thick  leg  of  mutton ;  strong,  level  back, 
well  carried  back  to  the  tail-head;  well- 
developed  chest;  straight  under  lines; 
short  legs;  dense  fleece,  with  good  length 
of  staple,  lots  of  lustre  and  good  crimp; 
and  he  should  be  a  vigorous,  masculine 


animal.  Before  buying  a  ram,  the  own- 
er should  look  over  his  flock  of  ewes  and 
size  them  up  carefully.  Having  noted 
faults  or  weaknesses  that  are  common 
in  the  flock,  he  should  pick  a  ram  that  is 
exceptionally  strong  in  these  points. 

When  a  ram  is  purchased  to  head  a 
flock,  he  should  be  dipped  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  on  the  farm.  This  applies  to  all 
sheep  bought.  In  case  a  ram's  toes  are 
overgrown  they  should  be  trimmed,  as 
these  will  make  him  inactive.  In  trim- 
ming the  toes  the  animal  should  be  held 
as  in  shearing  and  the  hooves  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  they  are  level 
and  the  toes  short. 

The  ram  should  receive  excellent  care 
during  the  mating  season  as  this  period 
is  a  great  strain  on  the  animal.  In 
order  to  stand  up  under  it  he  must  be 
in  a  very  good  condition,  healthy  and 
vigorous  when  the  season  begins.  He 
should  receive  a  little  grain,  oats  and 
bran,  and  be  turned  in  an  orchard  or 
some  vacant  lot,  in  which  he  may  take 
sufficient  exercise.  He  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  with  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

A  good  ram  should  not  be  turned  in 
with  a  bunch  of  ewes  and  be  permitted 
to  remain  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
fall.  The  better  practice  is  to  place  the 
ram  with  the  ewes  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  cool  early  hours  of  the  forenoon. 
By  smearing  the  brisket  of  the  ram 
with  some  coloring  substance,  each  ewe 
served  will  be  marked.  This  color  should 
be  changed  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
The  date  of  lambing  and  the  existence  of 
barren  ewes,  those  which  are  served 
several  times,  can  thus  be  noted.  Also, 
if  a  lot  of  ewes  are  coming  back,  the 
owner  realizes  that  his  ram  lacks  vigor 
and  must  be  replaced  by  another.  The 
coloring  matter  is  composed  of  ochre  or 
umber  mixed  up  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

The  number  of  ewes  which  may  be 
successfully  served  by  one  ram  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  ram  and  the  method 
of  mating.  A  ram  lamb  cannot  handle 
the  number  of  ewes  that  a  mature  ram 
can.  Only  early,  well-developed,  vigor- 
ous ram  lambs  should  be  used.  For 
such  an  animal  thirty  ewes  are  suffi- 
cient. If  he  serves  a  greater  number, 
weak  lambs  and  non-pregnant  ewes  will 
result. 

A  ram  which  has  lost  his  vigor  should 
not  be  used,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  sacrifice  a  good,  vigorous  ram  on 
the  block,  just  because  he  is  more  than 
a  yearling.  By  using  the. same  ram  for 
more  than  one  year,  a  breeder  has  great- 
er chance  of  building  up  a  more  uniform 
flock  of  sheep. 


AN    ALFALFA    EXPERT    HERE 

By  P.  W.  Luce 

DR.  PHILIP  HORNFRID  WITTE, 
Sweden's  leading  agricultural  ex- 
pert, is  touring  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  a  view  to  gathering  in- 
formation regarding  alfalfa.  He  has 
completed  his  investigation  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  and  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  Canada,  is  now  visiting 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  will  round  out 
his  circle  next  month  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  M. 
0.  Malte,  Dominion  Agrostologist  from 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  1920 

\\TOOL  prices  for  next  year  are  likely  to  be  of  an  encouraging  nature 
W  also.  The  world  is  short  of  clothes  and  also  our  sheep  population 
has  not  been  growing  very  fast.  Mutton  eating  in  America,  as  James  E. 
Poole  observes  in  a  specially  written  article  in  this  issue,  could  just  as 
well  be  twice  as  popular  as  it  is.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  our  sheep 
breeders'  associations  to  consider  the  staging  of  a  little  more  publicity 
advertisements  before  city  people  for  the  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton. 
The  pure -bred  business  in  sheep  continues  strong.  Demands  from  our 
own  Canadian  West  and  from  the  U.  S.  will  likely  be  announced  this 
fall,  while  the  need  for  good,  strong,  vigorous  rams  in  all  the  breeds  was 
never  better.  Every  farmer  who  keeps  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  should  aim 
to  grade  up  with  the  use  of  a  good  ram  each  year,  and  if  possible,  keep 
his  sheep  recorded.  He  thus  has  two  markets,  and  does  his  fellow-man 
a  good  turn  if  he  has  bred  vigorous  sheep.  Do  not  forget  to  plan  a  forage 
crop  for  the  weaned  lambs  next  year. — Editor. 
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the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm,  On- 
tario. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Witte's  visit  is 
to  secure  data  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  Swedish  Government  in  a  compre- 
hensive piafc  tor  introducing  alfalfa  in 
Southern  Sweden,  an  important  dairy- 
ing district  which  has  hitherto  relied 
largely  on  clover  and  other  grasses  as 
forage.  Dr.  Witte's  report  will  be  high- 
ly favorable  to  the  use  of  alfalfa. 

The  Swedish  scientist  has  high  praise 
for  the  Canadian  system  of  experiment- 
al farms,  which  he  says  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  method  in  vogue  in  the  States. 
He  finds  that  almost  every  state  is  con- 
ducting its  agricultural  experiments 
without  much  regard  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  nearby  territory,  or 
what  has  been  done  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Washington  authorities.  The  re- 
sult is  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
correlated  data  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  research  work.  Co-opera- 
tion between  state  and  federal  institu- 
tions is  absolutely  essential  if  satis- 
factory results  are  to  be  obtained,  he 
points  out,  and  suggests  that  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  Sweden  be  adopted  in 
this  ccun'ry. 


CELERY  CULTURE  AND  MARKET- 
ING 

Continued  from  page  35 

a  scuffler  attachment  which  all  manu- 
facturers make  for  the  purpose.  For 
the  ridging  method,  wider  rows  are  the 
most  convenient  and  tillage  precedes  the 
hilling  operation  the.  same  as  in  hilling 
potatoes.  The  process  is  marked  by 
degrees  until  the  whole  plant  is  covered 
except  the  leaves. 

There  are  so  many  methods  of  bleach- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them 
all  in  an  article  of  this  length.  A 
patent  bleachei  is  now  on  the  market 
made  from  a  material  resembling  ready 
roofing.  This  comes  in  rolls  12  inches 
wide  and  100  feet  long.  One  roll  will 
bleach  about  fifty  feet  of  row.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  in  time  this  patent 
bleacher  will  do  away  with  past  meth- 
ods entirely.  It  can  be  secured  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  For  small  areas 
brown  or  white  paper,  wooden  boxes  or 
tiles  are  all  satisfactory  substitutes. 

Harvesting  is  done  with  a  machine 
made  for  the  purpose  or  by  loosening 
the  roots  with  a  sharp  sp'ade  and  pull- 
ing them  out.  The  stalks  are  trimmed 
and  washed  in  clean,  cold  water.  Warm 
water  will  injure  the  keeping  qualities. 
Twelve  heads  are  usually  tied  in  a 
bunch  and  shipped  in  open  slat  boxes. 

Canadian  growers  spend  too  little 
time  in  preparing  their  stalks  for  mar- 
ket. Our  American  friends  have  learnt 
the  value  of  well  washed ,  carefully 
bleached  and  attractively  tied  bunches. 
As  in  every  other  garden  crop  it  pays 
to  grade. 

I  have  never  stored  celery  in  winter, 
but  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  it  is  done  by  experienced  growers. 

The  trench  method  has  the  advantage 
over  all  the  others.  A  ditch  is  dug  ten 
or  twelve  inches  wide  and  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  full  length  of  the  stock  ex- 
cept the  leaves.  Good  drainage  is  the 
chief  consideration.  Set  the  plants  in 
this  trench  as  closely  as  possible  and  a 
gable  roof  is  constructed  on  top  to  shed 
the  water.  Straw  and  earth  can  be 
piled  on  this  as  the  season  advances. 
By  this  method  celery  will  keep  till 
Christmas. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  ways  of 
handling  a  celery  crop  than  with  any 
other  garden  product.  Each  method 
has  its  advocates  and  no  two  will  agree 
as  to  the  merits  of  their  neighbors' 
practices.  The  fundamental  rules  are 
the  same  in  all,  namely,  suitable  soil, 
clean  cultivation,  thorough  bleaching 
and  careful  grading. 


A  GREENHOUSE  HINT 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in 
the  supply  of  soil  for  winter  and  spring 
use.  Make  certain  that  it  is  free  from 
disease  germs  which  would  cause  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  seed  beds  or  after 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  The  use 
of  pure  soil  in  all  the  hotbeds  and  green- 
houses of  the  country  would  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 


No  Motor  is  Better 
Than  Its  Spark  Plug's 


You  may  have  the  best  motor  in  the  world,  but  it 
cannot  produce  maximum  power  without  efficient 
spark  plugs. 

On  the  same  principle  a  spark  plug  is  no  better 
than  its  insulator,  which  must  withstand 
the  same  hammering  blows  of  gas  explosions  and 
the  same  rapid  expansion  as  the  steel  cylinder  in 
which  it  is  placed.  That  is  where  3450  insulators  in 


hamplon 


"Heavy  Stone" 
B  13,  V2  in. 
B  43,  %-l%. 
B53,   ^-Long. 
Price  $1.25 

Ball  terminal  when 

specified  ;  otherwise 

regular  knurl  nut 


Dependable  Spark  Plug's 

demonstrate  tKeir  superiority 

3450  separate 'experiments  have  produced  in 
Champion  insulators  a  material  so  much  like  steel 
in  its  ability  to  take*the  hardest  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  it  is  practically  indestructible. 

Do  you  wonder  that  four  out  of  five  gasoline 
motors  and  engines  have  Champion  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment? 

Sold  wherever  Motor  Supplies  are  sold 

Champion  SparK  Plug  Co. 

of  Canada  Limited 

Windsor,  Ontario 
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The  World's  Best  Ensilage  Cutter 


Gehl  Alfalfa 

Attachment 
makes  any  Gehl 
Ensilage  Cutter 
the  world's  best 
Alfalfa  Cutter. 


Thirty  years  experience  and  ample  facilities  enable  us  to 
build  ensilage  cutters  that  keep  on  the  job  every  minute.      Excess 
strength  in  every  part  insures  you  against  breakdown  losses  and 
delays.  They  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  safety  and  great  capacity. 

No  Man  Required  at  the  Feed  Table  of  Gehl  Cutters 

They  are  absolutely  self-feeding.     Other  good  features  are — all-steel  frame;  low 
feed  table;  triple  construction;  positive  safety  device;  extra  big,  roomy  throat; 
6-arm  blower  that  simply  can't  clog  and  can  be  regulated  to  height  of  silo; 
best  knife  adjustment;  independent  control  of blower  and  cutter  head  speed. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Cutter 

write  for  our  catalog  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
Gehl  Cutters.     We  have  a  size  for  every  power  and  capacity  re- 
quirement.    Our  most  popular  size — No.   17 — is  particularly 
well  suited  for  use  with  an  8-16  tractor. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  catalog  today — it  will  be  sent  free. 

BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO. 

Toronto,   Ontario, 
Canada 
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High  Efficiency 

in  Separators 

The  new  and  up-to-date  improve- 
ments on  the  Simplex  Separator  brings 
it  to  a  point  of  such  high  efficiency 
and  real  merit  that  it  is  unequalled  in 
points  of  superiority. 

Improvements : 

The  Bowl. — The  bowl  cover  and  shield  is  now 
made  in  one  solid  piece  which  is  more  con- 
venient in  handling  and  cleaning. 
There  is  also  a  wider  range  for  adjustment  of 
cream  density  on  the  new  bowl. 
The  Frame. — A  great  convenience  and  a  necessary  one  is  found  on 
the  "Simplex"  frame.  The  body  of  the  separator  is  held  on  extra 
heavy  hinges  with  a  self-closing  spring.  This  allows  ready  access 
for  cleaning  and  oiling.  This  ready  access  to  these  parts  is  essential 
on  any  separator,  but  the  "Simplex"  Separator  is  the  only  one  claim- 
ing this  advantage. 

The  Bearings. — Very  high  grade  annular  ball-bearings  not  known  to 
be  used  on  any  other  separator  gives  the 

Simplex  Cream  Separator 

(LINK  BLADE) 

the   record   of  being   the   easiest  running   separator   on   the   market. 

Write  to  us  now  for  pamphlets  which  give 
full  information  on  the  Simplex  Separator 

D.  Derbyshire  Co.,  Limited    -     Brockville,  Ontario 


An  Irrigated  Farm 

IN  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 


SOME  1918 

EXPERIENCES  WITH 

IRRIGATION 

Laurity  Selgensen,  of  Standard, 
Alberta,  irrigated  70  acres  (jf 
whei  and  oats.  His  irrigated 
wheat  yielded  15  bushels  an  acre 
more  than  that  which  was  not 
irrigated.  His  oats  ?fl  bushels  more. 
W.  Smith  broke  34  acres  raw 
prairie  land  in  the  spring  near 
Brooks,  Alberta.  This  he  seeded 
to  wheat  and  irrigated.  His  crop 
averaged  nearly  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

V.  C.  Chapman,  of  Rockyford, 
Alberta,  h?d  an  arer^e  of  forty 
bushels  an  acre  of  No.  1  wheat 
from  46  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
Part  of  his  land  irrigated  earlier 
yielded  more  than  50  bushels  an 
acre. 

M.  C.  Hanson,  of  Baiatree. 
threshed  1,250  bushels  No.  1 
wheat  from  35  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  an  average  of  more  than  38 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

F.  J.  'Meech,  who  is  farming 
80  acres  near  Lethbridge,  har- 
vested 1,500  bushels  of  wheat.  250 
bushels  of  oats,  6  tons  of  oat  hay, 
25  tons  of  potatoes  and  from  an 
acre  set  aside  for  a  garden  sold 
$75  worth  of  vegetables  besid'es 
growing  sufficient  for  his  own 
family's  needs  for  the  year. 

H.  B.  Ramer,  who  settled  at 
Duchess,  in  1917,  on  a  quarter 
section,  harvested  1,.'<0  bushels 
of  wheat,  700  bushels  of  oats  and 
550    bushels    of    potatoes.  This 

crop  was  worth  $4,360.  In  addi- 
tion he  grew  water-melons,  canta- 
loupes, tomatoes,  sweet  com  in 
his    garden. 

C.  A.  Waltemath,  of  Gem.  har- 
vested a  crop  of  55  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  oats,  which  were  net 
seeded    until    June    5th. 


is  an  Ideal 
Mixed  Farming 
Proposition 

The  large  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and  vari- 
ous other  fodder  crops  ob- 
tainable every  year  enable  a 
maximum  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  or  poultry  to  be 
supported  on  these  farms. 
Beets,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
garden  produce  including  can- 
taloupes, citrons,  pumpkins, 
squash,  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, successfully  srrown.  Land 
only  $50  an  acre,  including 
water  rights.  Easy  terms.  One- 
tenth  cash  and  twenty  years  to 
oay  balance.  $2,000  loan  for 
buildings,  fencing  and  well. 
A  chance  to  become  indepen- 
dent. 

Write  now  for  particulars  to 


E.  LA  DUE  NORWOOD,  C.P.R.  Land  Agent,  Windsor  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 


DAIRYING 
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Is  the  Price  of  Dairy  Products  Too  High? 

By  PROF.  H.  H.  DEAN 


STEVENS'  BLOOD,  BONE  AND  POTASH  FERTILIZER 

A  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 

An«ljr«Ui — 2  \mmonia,     6  Ptioc  2  Acid,  Potash,  39  Lima 

Writ*  far  price  deHvere*  to  yaur  statlaw 

GEORGE  STEVENS  364  Mark  Street,  Peterkereugh,  Ontario 


•  tyS  butter  worth  seventy  cents  per 
1  pound?"  was  a  question  recently 
put  to  the  writer.  This  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  yet  one  that  many 
have  been  asking  during  the  past 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  price  of 
butter  went  to  unheard  of  heights  in 
Canada.  The  only  way  to  answer  a 
query  of  this  kind  is  to  compare  butter 
with  the  prices  of  other  foods.  Then 
also,  there  is  the  question  of  health.  If 
we  were  convinced  that  a  certain  food 
or  medicine  were  essential  for  our  con- 
tinued good  health,  the  question  of  price 
would  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
Should  the  consuming  public  be  per- 
suaded that  "Fat-soluble-A,"  found  only 
in  butter  to  any  extent,  were  necessary 
for  its  future  well-being,  we  should 
hear  little  or  no  more  grumbling  about 
the  price.  The  only  doubtful  factor  is., 
whether  or  not  butter  is  necessary  for 
the  normal  growth,  development,  and 
good  health  of  mankind.  The  sceptics 
argue  that  "butterfat"  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  and  fecundity  of 
rats,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  humans.  They 
are  from  Missouri,  and  say,  "show  us." 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  "stump"  proposi- 
tion, because  not  many  persons  are  will- 
ing to  offer  themselves  for  experimental 
purposes.  There  is  also  a  rather  strong 
public  opinion  against  using  children 
or  persons  of  any  class  in  public  insti- 
tutions for  work  of  this  nature,  hence 
practically  all  of  the  necessary  experi- 
menting has  been  done  with  the  "lower 
animals,"  so-called,  and  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  the 
same  for  all  classes  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Whether  or  not  this  is  correct, 
has  not  been  proven  with  certainty. 

There  is  a  way  by  which  the  State 
might  furnish  the  necessary  human  ma- 
terial for  experimental  research  and  no 
one  could  reasonably  object.  This  way, 
is  to  use  criminals  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  for  nutrition  investi- 
gations. It  is  very  doubtful  if  society 
has  ever  been  benefited  by  the  hanging, 
or  otherwise  killing,  of  those  who  have 
committed  murder — possibly  in  a  fit  of 
passion  for  which  the  person  was  not 
responsible. 

If  some  central  institution  were  pro- 
vided, where  all  such  as  Society  deems 
unfit  to  be  at  large,  might  be  sent,  hav- 
ing proper  appliances  for  testing  vari- 
ous foods  and  methods  of  feeding  under 
the  charge  of  skilled  scientists,  the 
world-at-large  might  benefit,  whereas, 
under  the  present  plan,  we  have  an  ex- 
pensive system  that  is  of  little  or  no 
benefit  to  humanity,  and  in  addition,  is 
a  relic  of  a  barbarous  age  when  human 
life  was  considered  of  little  value. 

Dairy  Products  Are  Valuable  Food 

Coming  to  the  more  practical  phases 
of  the  question  before  us,  we  might 
answer  in  the  language  of  the  man  on 
the  street,  "milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
are  worth  all  you  can  get  for  them." 
What  economists  call  "the  higgling  of 
the  market"  is  the  method  usually 
adopted  to  arrive  at  the  values  or 
prices  of  foods  and  other  articles  of- 
fered for  sale.  The  seller  tries  to  get 
as  high  a  price  as  possible;  and  the 
buyer  tries  to  beat  down  the  price  and 
buy  as  low  as  possible.  This  "higgling" 
is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  where 
trade  takes  place.  It  is  characteristic 
of  all  buyers  and  sellers,  though  farm- 
ers as  a  rule,  when  they  sell  an  article, 
are  too  much  inclined  to  ask,  "What  are 
hogs  goin'  at?"  as  Peter  White,  the 
lawyer-farmer,  said  on  one  occasion. 

Recently  there  has  come  into  the 
question  of  bargaining  for  foods,  par- 
ticularly dairy  products,  the  element  of 
cost.  This  is  a  very  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  selling  question  regarding 
milk  and  its  products.     Some  consum- 


ers are  inclined  to  say:  "We  must  have 
milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  though  the 
price  asked  seems  very  high  to  us,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  dairy  products  really 
cost  to  produce  and  sell,  the  prices 
asked,  we  are  willing  to  pay  these 
prices,  plus  a  margin  of  profit."  So 
there  has  grown  up  all  over  Canada  and 
the  United  States  some  attempts  at  a 
system  of  cost  accounting  on  dairy 
farms  which,  when  worked  out,  has 
shown  that  the  dairy  farmer  in  many 
cases  has  been  selling  his  goods  below 
cost  in  the  past.  How  farmers  have 
been  able  to  continue  farming  under 
past  conditions  of  farming  returns  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  not  yet  solved  by 
economists.  The  explanation  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
have  been  economic  spenders,  and  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  content  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  is  adopted  by 
similar  classes  in  towns  and  cities.  But 
this  is  rapidly  changing  and  the  farmer 
is  now  demanding  more  money  to  spend, 
better  homes,  better  barns,  better  live- 
stock, more  modern  machinery  and  con- 
veniences and  more  of  those  things 
which  make  life  worth  living.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  will  deny  the  farmer's 
right  to  these  necessities — luxuries  if 
you  will.  The  life  of  the  people  on  the 
North  American  Continent  depends  in 
no  small  measure  on  a  happy  and  con- 
tented farm  population.  This  cannot  be 
attained  without  more  home  comforts 
and  a  brighter,  fuller  life  than  has  been 
the  case  all  too  frequently  in  times  past 
and  gone,  we  hope,  forever. 

It  Costs  Effort  By  Someone 

Because  the  world  nearly  starved 
during  the  past  four  years,  it  has  at 
last  realized  the  value  and  worth  of 
farmers  and  farming  in  a  way  that 
was  never  possible  heretofore.  One 
way  then  to  maintain  the  present  high 
prices  for  dairy  products  is  to  obtain 
and  publish  ail  the  data  possible  on  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  This  is  a  line  of  practical  re- 
search work  which  Governments  might 
undertake  with  advantage.  One  criti- 
cism of  the  "facts"  thus  far  obtained,  is 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  based  on 
"estimates,"  as  very  few  farmers  keep 
accurate  accounts  and  the  systems  of 
accounting  as  used  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  establishments  do  not 
fit  on  farms.  There  is  need  of  a  simple, 
practicable  book-keeping  method,  which 
any  ordinary  farmer  could  use  under 
average  farm  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, until  we  have  such  data  in  sufficient 
volume  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  public, 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  is  so  much, 
and  farmers  are  entitled  to  this,  plus 
profit  enough  to  make  dairy'  farming 
more  interesting. 

Relative  Food  Values 

The  second  factor  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  scientific  food  analysts  is 
the  "calorific  energy"  values  of  foods. 
The  people  at  large,  however,  are  not 
familiar  with  this  phase  of  the  question. 
A  very  interesting  and  informing  bul- 
letin on  the  subject  is,  No.  377,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa, 
'by  the  Chief  Analyst,  Dr.  McGill. 

We  shall  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
in  the  bulletin  as  they  relate  to  the  prob- 
lem before  us.  The  author  says:  "It 
may  seem  audacious  in  me  to  say  that 
I  am  convinced  that  a  very  little  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  well-ascertained 
facts  concerning  the  meaning  of  nutri- 
tion, and  the  actual  utilization  of  food 
in  the  maintenance  of  life,  might  reduce 
the  cost  of  our  food  fully  fifty  per  cent., 
without  any  sacrifice  of  physical  well- 
being." 

Dr.  McGill  does  not  give  a  table  of 
comparisons  showing  the  relative  heat 
and  proteid  values  of  dairy  products  as 
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compared  with  other  foods,  but  shows 
that  milk  contains  over  700  calories  to 
the  quart,  cheese  2,800  to  the  pound,  and 
butter  over  3,000  calories  to  the  pound. 

As  one  of  che  chief  functions  of  food 
is  to  furnish  energy  to  do  work,  let  us 
see  what  we  can  buy  in  food  line  with 
an  average  day's  pay  of  three  dollars: 
At  twelve  cents  a  quart,  three  dollars 
will  buy  twenty-five  quarts  of  milk.  As 
we  have  shown,  a  quart  of  milk  con- 
tains over  700  calories,  therefore  25 
quarts  would  contain  700  x  25  =  17,500 
heat  units.  At  35  cents  per  pound,  a 
day's  wage  would  buy  8%  pounds  of 
cheese  containing  23,800  calories.  With 
butter  at  70  cents  a  pound,  though  ap- 
parently very  expensive,  three  dollars 
buys  over  14,000  calories,  while  at  50 
<wnts  per  pound,  it  buys  nearly  20,000 
heat  units. 

The  great  rival  food  products  of  the 
dairy  are  meats.  At  thirty  cents  per 
pound,  a  day's  wage  will  buy  ten  pounds 
of  average  beef,  which  will  contain  less 
than  10,000  calories.  If  we  buy  porter- 
house steak  at  forty  cents  per  pound, 
three  dollars  will  buy  IVz  pounds, 
which  contain  less  than  8,500  calories, 
or  less  than  two-thirds  the  number  of 
heat  units  got  in  butter  at  70  cents  per 
pound,  a  price  that  is  looked  upon  as 
"robbery"  by  the  average  consumer. 
When  butter  is  fifty  cents  per  pound,  a 
workman's  wage  for  a  day  will  buy  more 
than  twice  as  much  energy  in  butter  as 
can  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  meats. 

As  regards  chemical  composition, 
chemists  are  agreed  that  the  protein  or 
muscle-forming  part  of  food  is  of  great- 
est value.  On  this  point,  also,  dairy 
products  score  high.  Quoting  the  Am- 
erican authority,  we  find  that  cheese 
contains  25.2  per  cent,  protein,  while 
average  beef  has  but  15.5  per  cent., 
porterhouse  steak  19.1  and  eggs  13.1 
per  cent,  proteids. 

The  latest  school  of  physiological 
chemists  is  inclined  to  lay  not  so  much 
stress  on  "calories,"  "protein,"  "carbo- 
hydrates," and  "fats,"  as  on  the  relative 
effects  of  foods  on  the  animal  body  as 
shown  by  actual  feeding  tests.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  practical  and 
scientific  sense  in  the  philosophy  of  this 
new  school.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
Cnomist  to  ha\e  conditions  in  a  labora- 
tory exactly  the  same  as  a"re  found  in 
the  animal  or  human  stomach,  which  is 
after  all  the  best  laboratory  for  testing 
feeds  and  foods.  As  we  have  already 
shown,  milk  and  its  products  contain 
certain  substances  known  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "vitamines"  and  by  speci- 
fic names  such  as  "Water  Soluble  B"  and 
"Fat  Soluble  A,"  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere  in  suitable  and  edible  form 
for  humans,  hence  dairy  foods  are 
essential,  unless  we  are  to  imitate 
a  noted  person  in  history,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  eaten  grass  at  a  certain 
stage  in  his  career.  If  the  account  be 
true,  it  is  probably  explained  by  the  de- 
sire for  "vitamines."  Possibly  the  cows 
had  gone  on  strike  about  that  time.  If 
the  cows  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  to  go  on  strike  for  a  short 
time,  humans  would  have  to  get  down 
and  nibble  grass  for  a  while,  or  take  to 
eating  the  leaves  of  vegetables  like  let- 
tuce, cabbage  or  other  plants,  which 
contain  the  essential  vitamines  for  the 
growth  of  mankind.  What  a  funny 
world  it  would  be  to  see  children,  men 
and  women  turned  out  to  grass  in  the 
spring,  the  same  as  we  do  cows  and 
other  animals!  Notice  the  delivery 
horse,  kept  inside  nearly  all  the  time, 
how  he  makes  a  dive  for  the  grass  at 
every  stop  where  there  is  anything 
green  in  sight.  He  instinctively  knows  | 
that  he  must  have  what  is  contained 
in  the  grass,  if  he  would  keep 
fit  for  work.  Many  humans  are 
not  as  wise  as  an  old  delivery 
horse.  When  milk,  butter  or  cheese  is 
high  in  price,  they  stint  themselves  and 
children,  buy  "oleo"  or  some  other 
cheap  imitation  of  dairy  products,  then 
when  sickness  comes  they  blume  "Pro- 
vidence," whereas,  the  whole  trouble  is 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nutri- 
tion and  health. 

Dairy  products  are  not  too  high  in 
price,  considering  cost  of  production, 
and  relative  food  value  for  the  money 
paid  in  other  food  lines. 


Service  is  Built 
into  This  Belting 


If  you  could  sec  all 
kinds  of  belting  being 
made  you'd  buy  this 
belt  for  your  farm. 


Not 
looks— 


on 
on 


price     or 
the   good- 
ness of  the  belt. 

You  know  that  you 
need  a  strong,  husky 
belt  for  your  farm — 
one  to  stand  lots  of 
work.  You'd  find  in 
Goody  ear  Extra  Power 
Belting  fabric  of  extra 
strength  made  from 
specially  selected  cot- 
ton. 

You  know  that  a  farm  belt 
needs  to  be  protected  against 
rough  weather  and  rough 
usage.  In  Extra  Power  Belt- 
ing the  protection  is  high- 
grade  rubber — lots  of  it. 
It   is    forced  through    and 


through  the  fabric,  welding 
the  belt  into  one  solid 
unit. 

The  expensive  cotton  in 
Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belt- 
ing cannot  be  whipped  to 
pieces  by  weather  or  work. 
It  stands  up  because  of  this 
rubber  protection. 

We  know  you  will  get 
the  best  value  and  the  best 
service  from  Extra  Power 
Belting. 

Next  time  you  buy  a  belt 
pay  a  little  more  and  get 
Goodyear  "  Extra  Power." 
Demand  it  by  name.  Your 
implement  or  hardware 
dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it 
for  you. 

If  you  have  trouble  secur- 
ing genuine  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  Belting,  send  your 
order  to  us  and  we  will 
fill  it. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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A  Tip  Top  Investment 

Foresight  is  the  greatest  factor  in  saving 
yourself  time,  money  and  annoyance. 

Don't  continue  sending  good  money  af- 
ter bad — by  buying  poor  roofing  to  patch 
and  repatch  your  old  roofs.    Invest  in 

PAR  D I D 

NEPONSET  ROOF 

and  obtain  lasting  satisfaction,  durability  and 
economy. 

Once  Neponset  Paroid  Roofing  is  laid  it  forms 
an  ideal  roof,  either  on  new  buildings  or  over 
old  shingles.  It  can  be  put  on  quickly  without 
litter  or  fuss.  Costs  half  the  price  of  shingles 
and  pays  for  itself  by  wearing  for  years. 

Neponset  Paroid  Roofing  can  be  used  on  any 
building  no  matter  how  large  or  small.  Its 
fire  and  weather- resisting  properties  give  it 
first  place  among  roofings. 

Neponset  Paroid  Roofing  is  made  in  three 
colors,  red,  green  and  slate  grey. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers. 
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BIRD  &  SON,  Limited    -    Hamilton.  Ont. 

Mills :  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
Warehouses:   Toronto,   Montreal,  Winnipeg, 

Calgary,  EdmoBten,  St.  John.  209 
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CRATE  FATTENED  POULTRY 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.      Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE   &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  Montreal 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,      -      39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS---DAIRY  BUTTER 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD    LEGS,    ETC. 

aire  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treat- 
ment It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tired- 
ness and  diseafie.     Full  partriculairs  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  F.   YOUNG,  P.D.F., 
482    Lymans    Building:         -         Montreal,    Canada 


WANTED 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Eggs,  Raspberries, 
Blueberries,  Vegetables  and  Large  Frogs'  Legs. 

We  remit  money  the  day  goods  are  received  and  return 
crates  free  of  charge.  Reference — Provinciate  Bank. 
7  Place  d' Armci  Square.    Write  today  for  our  price  list , 

WALTER  DEERY  &  CO. 


Montreal 


42-43  Boniecouri  Market 


Main  7582-7583 


POULTRY 


PLAN  FOR  BETTER  POULTRY 

FARM  poultry  has  proven  a  good  paying  adjunct  to  the  farm  during 
1919.  Many  farmers  have  received  in  cost  from  eggs  alone,  quite  fre- 
quently, as  much  as  $300.  Added  to  this  they  will  market  a  fine  bunch 
of  cockers  and  old  hens  at  good  figures  this  fall.  Where  any  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  laying  strains  of  fowls,  the  farmers 
have  made  much  better  returns.  Whether  prices  in  1920  will  remain  as 
good  is  questionable,  but  even  with  a  reduced  country  price,  there  is 
no  reason  for  any  lessening  of  the  preparations  for  a  good  egg  and  poultry 
crop.  The  markets  that  have  been  secured  for  our  products  and  the 
good  reputations  already  made  will  ensure  a  continuance  of  a  profitable 
poultry  business  on  the  farm  during  1920.  The  best  plans  one  can  lay 
for  success  will  be  along  the  lines  of  flock  selection,  attention  to  the  health 
of  the  flock,  their  housing,  and  the  markets.  It  will  be  wise  to  see  to  it 
that  all  older  hens  are  sent  to  the  market  this  fall.  Pullets  and  yearling 
hens  should  be  fed  well  during  the  fall  and  moulting  periods.  All  weak 
one?  should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  as  one  sick  fowl  may  spread  disease 
germs  to  the  whole  place.  Use  plenty  of  sprays  and  keep  the  pens  clean, 
free  from  draughts,  but  well  aired  and  ventilated.  The  flock  that  has  the 
run  of  the  place  is  generally  healthy  and  go  into  the  winter  quarters 
in  good  shape.  Then  again  provision  should  be  made  before  freezing 
for  a  supply  of  gravel  or  a  storage  of  roots,  cabbage,  etc.,  for  winter 
green  feed. 

Do  not  experiment  too  much  with  fancy  fowls  and  go  running  after 
every  new  strain  you  hear  has  made  an  egg  yield.  The  good  strains  of  the 
Leghorns,  Wytfndottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Get  good  male  birds  to  head  your  flocks 
and  breed  your  pullets  up  to  the  laying  strains.  A  good  place  to  go  for 
them  is  to  Prof.  R.  Graham,  of  the  O.A.C.,  or  to  recognized  breeders  and 
you  will  be  well  repaid  in  more  eggs.  The  future  of  the  egg  business 
look-;  good.     Do  a  little  planning  now  for  your  1920  profits. 


Show  Room  Preparations 


By  A.  C.  PULVER 
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^"AKE  an  early  decision  on  the  show 
or  shows  you  are  going  to  exhibit 
at  this  fall  and  winter.  Then  make  a 
decision  on  the  birds  you  are  going  to 
exhibit.  Determine  on  both  the  shows 
and  the  birds,  at  least  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  actual  date  of  show  and  get 
busy  at  once.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that 
s.iccess  in  exhibiting  poultry  depends 
on  having  specimens  just  right  at  show 
time.  Preparation  is  more  than  half 
the  battle. 

Having  picked  your  birds,  carefully 
look  them  over.  Be  critical  about  their 
faults,  as  to  lack  of  weight  or  over- 
weight. Examine  them  for  dead  and 
broken  feathers,  scaly  legs,  bumble  foot, 
corns  and  other  defects.  Avoid  radical 
measures  in  effecting  perfection  and 
bring  your  birds  around  to  the  desired 
condition  by  a  gradual  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

If  a  bird  is  underweight,  diet  accord- 
ingly, and  if  overweight,  reduce  rations, 
using  discretion.  If  you  wish  to  acceler- 
ate moulting,  starve  your  birds  for  a 
short  period  and  then  feed  heavily.  At 
the  outset  remove  dead  and  broken 
feathers. 

Separate  Males 

All  male  birds  intended  for  show  pur- 
poses should  be  separated,  for  obvious 
reasons.  When  a  lot  of  males  are  pen- 
ned together,  one  appoints  himself 
"Boss"  to  the  detriment  of  the  others, 
who  will  become  cowed  and  not  develop 
freely.  A  good  plan  is  to  house  one 
male  with  three  or  four  pullets,  that  are 
not  laying.  Keep  birds  free  from  lice, 
which  of  course  applies  to  both  sexes.  , 
Lice  sap  the  vitality  of  the  birds,  cause 
deterioration  of  color  in  plumage  and 
some  lice  gnaw  the  growing  feathers,  as 
they  emerge  from  the  sheath  next  to  the 
skin. 

Provide  liberal  facilities  for  dusting 
and  feed  largely  on  whole  grain. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks  of  show 
time  the  birds  in  preparation  should  be 
handled  in  individual  coops,  for  a  few 
minutes  daily.  The  amount  of  time  de- 
pending on  the  disposition  of  the  bird; 
which  should  be  taught  to  stand  in 
various  attitudes,  that  show  to  advant- 
age its  points  of  excellence. 

The  final  examination  should  be  made 
just  before  the  show.  Some  experts  will 
spend  half  a  day  looking  over  a  bird, 


that  to  a  novice  would  appear  faultless. 
Be  extremely  particular  about  remov- 
ing down  on  shanks  and  between  toes. 
Wash  the  legs  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap  and  scrub  with  a  tooth 
brash  to  remove  dirt  in  wrinkles  and 
under  edges  of  scales.  After  drying 
thoroughly,  apply  cottonseed  oil  or  sweet 
oil  and  be  sure  to  rub  well  in,  leaving 
none  on  the  surface  to  collect  dust. 

Washing    White    Birds 

It  is  conceded  useless  to  exhibit  white 
plumage  birds  unless  washed.  The 
practice  of  washing  is  general  and  an 
unwashed  bird  is  out  of  the  running. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task  to  the  inex- 
perienced exhibitor  who  can,  through 
lack  of  practice  muss  a  bird  up  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the 
show  room. 

One  should  practise  on  cull  birds  until 
the  knack  of  artistic  finishing  is  acquir- 
ed. Reference  to  the  methods  employed 
on  the  big  poultry  farm  of  John  S. 
Martin,  at  Port  Dover,  Ontario,  should 
prove  helpful.  On  Mr.  Martin's  farm 
is  a  wash  house,  thirty  feet  square,  two 
storeys,  of  cement  and  glass.  It  is  a 
large-sized  sun  parlor,  heated  by  gas 
and  supplied  with  soft  water  by  a 
special  cistern  and  pump  inside  the 
building. 

The  house  is  usually  heated  to  around 
90  degrees  when  a  washing  bee  is  in 
progress,  and  four  tubs  are  used  in 
the  operations. 

The  bird  is  placed  in  the  first  tub  of 
lukewarm  water  and  thoroughly  lather- 
ed to  the  skin.  The  second  tub  contains 
lukewarm  water  for  a  rinsing  and  the 
th'rd  tub  has  colder  water  for  another 
rinsing  and  the  fourth  tub  receives  the 
bird  in  its  final  plunge.  Needless  to 
say,  not  a  feather  is  disarranged 
throughout  the  entire  process. 

When  the  washing  is  completed  the 
birds  are  placed  in  single  coops  with 
clean  shavings  on  the  floor,  and  there 
bask  in  the  sunshine  and  heat  of  the 
room  which  is  cooled  off  to  around -70 
degrees,  depending  of  course  on  weather 
conditions.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  remove  all  traces  of  soap.  This 
is  very  important. 

Always  ship  to  the  show  in  single 
coops,  which  eliminates  chances  of  birds 
becoming  soiled  and  ruffled. 

If    you    are    personally    transporting 
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your  birds  to  the  show,  keep  them  at 
home,  late  as  possible,  without  being 
behind  at  the  opening1. 

Guard  against  placing  your  birds  in 
the  show  room  near  steam  pipes  or  in 
draughts,  and  if  such  a  location  can- 
not be  avoided,  provide  protections. 

If  the  show  is  a  long  one,  do  not  feed 
too  much  grain,  and  give  meat  and 
green  stuff  each  day. 

On  their  return  from  the  show,  quar- 
antine your  birds  for  a  few  days  in  a 
roomy  pen  where  they  can  exercise. 

This  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
observe  if  any  colds  or  diseases  have 
been  contracted,  before  letting  the  birds 
mingle  with  the  flock. 


CAN    WE    HATCH    FEWER 
ROOSTERS 

By  Mark  Meredith 

*TPO  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
-*■  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  ins  and  out  of  things — particularly 
the  "ins"  of  eggs.  For  egg-setters,  the 
following  is  an  interesting  method: 

Hold  the  egg  with  three  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  in  the  sun  or  close  to  an  elec- 
tric or  gas  light.  Shade  the  end  of  the 
egg  with  the  right  hand,  and  look  for 
the  air  space  or  "setting"  (a  dark, 
watery  spot  larger  than  a  threepenny- 
piece)  ;  if  this  is  found  on  the  top  it  is  a 
male;  if  lower  down  on  the  side,  it  is  a 
female  egg.  This  test  has  been  well 
known  in  the  North  of  Scotland  for 
many  years. 

A  more  fantastic  method  is  also  des- 
cribed. There  are  a  few  rare  instances 
of  egg-testing  by  divination.  A  young 
Argentine  farmer  has  this  gift,  and  his 
method  is  as  follows:  He  places  a  two- 
shilling  piece  on  the  table,  threads  a 
fine  sewing  needle  with  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton, and  holds  the  cotton  in  one  hand 
so  that  the  noint  of  the  needle  is  hang- 
ing just  above  the  centre  of  the  florin. 
In  his  other  hand  he  takes  the  egg.  If 
the  chicken  inside  will  be  a  cockerel,  the 
point  of  the  needle  swings  from  side  to 
side  above  the  coin  like  a  pendulum.  If 
the  chicken  will  be  a  pullet,  the  needle 
swings  in  a  circle  round  the  coin. 


GRADING  UP  A  MONGREL  FLOCK 

AN  experiment  extending  over  a  per- 
■**•  iod  of  five  years  on  grading  up  a 
mongrel  farm  flock  by  the  *use  of  pure- 
bred males  is  progressing  in  the  Mani- 
toba Department  of  Agriculture  satis- 
factorily. During  the  breeding  season 
of  1918,  six  Barred  Rock  males  were 
crossed  on  the  original  farm  flock,  which 
was  a  mixed  lot,  both  in  color  and  type, 
and  the  pullet?  resulting  from  that  cross 
now  make  up  the  flock  in  the  house  where 
the  experiment  is  being  conducted.  Much 
greater  uniformity  in  color  is  already 
apparent.  This  spring  six  Barred  Rock 
males  were  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  pen  and  the  progeny  is  now  in 
colony  houses  on  range.  These  again 
show  more  uniformity  in  color  and 
shape  than  did  the  parent  stock,  and 
this  fall  they  will  be  substituted  for  the 
birds  now  in  the  pen.  It  is  a  practical 
and  inexpensive  way  for  farmers  having 
mixed  flocks  of  fowl  to  obtain  greater 
uniformity,  both  in  type  and  color,  as 
well  as  more  economical  egg  production. 


A  SUMMER  MOON 

J.  G.  Whittier 

White    clouds    whose      shadows    haunt 

the  deep, 
Light    mists,      whose    soft      embraces 

keep 
The  sunshine  on  the  hills  asleep! 

0  isles    of  calm!    0    dark,    still   wo>d! 
And  stiller  skies  that  overbrood 
Your  rest  with  deeper  quietude! 

Life's      burdens.,      fall,      its      discords 
cease, 

1  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  Nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

Oh,  welcome  calm  of  heart  of  mind! 
As  falls  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leave  a  tenderer  growth  behind. 

So  fall  the  weary  years  away; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 


s^.  Correct 
Lubricant 

for  even 
Farm 

Machine 


There  is  an  Imperial 
Oil  man  and  a  supply 
of  Imperial  Farm  Lu- 
bricants near  you. 
Both  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. That  is  why 
they  are  there. 


Lengthen  Engine  and  Farm  Machine 
Life  with  Proper  Lubrication 


Durability  and  good  service  from  each  farm 
machine  depend  upon  each  getting  oil 
exactly  suited  to  it.  If  you  are  using 
Imperial  Farm  Lubricants,  the  high  quality 
of  your  oils  and  greases  is  assured,  but  this 
is  not  enough.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  right  lubricant  be  used 
for  each  purpose  and  each  ma- 
chine. 

The  lubrication  needs  of  a  steam 
engine  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  a  gas  engine.  Different  types 
of  bearings — different  machines — 
all  require  different  lubricants. 
Knowing  the  right  oils  and  greases 
to     use,     and     using     the     proper 


Imperial  Farm  Lubricant  for  each  machine, 
may  save  you  the  price  of  a  truck  or  tractor. 
Imperial  Farm  Lubricants  are  available 
everywhere.  Sold  in  one-half,  one  and 
four-gallon  sealed  cans  and  in  steel  half 
barrels  and  barrels. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  SERVICE 

Imperial  Service  clears  up  the  sub- 
ject of  oils  and  there  uses  for  you. 
The  Imperial  Oil  man  is  ready  to 
advise  you  on  lubrication  problems. 
You  can  consult  him  free,  but  his 
advice  may  be  worth  a  lot  of 
money  to  you. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Power      Heat   -  Light   -  Lubrication 
Branches   in  all  Cities 


SIR  JOHN  R.  JELLICOE 

Head  of  British  Admit  ally 
Who  has  just  been  made  a   Viscounl 
and  given  a  grant  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 


w 


Chew 


King  Georges 
Navy 


And  enjoy  its 
lingering  flavo 
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The  Referendum  Ballot 


WHAT  EACH  QUESTION  MEANS 

AND  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  VOTE 

"YES"  ON  ALL  FOUR 

QUESTIONS 


VoteT 


es 


J3 


VoteT 
Vote"Y 


es 


?? 


es 


?5 


VoteT 


es 


?? 


1 .  Are  yen  In  f aver  off  the  repeal  off  The  •atari*  Temperaaee  Aot  ? 

The  repeal  of  The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  general  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  as  the  Premier,  in  his  speech  of  April  7th,  said:  "Now,  practically  no  one  suggests  a  return 
to  old  conditions.  The  distillers  in  a  recent  manifesto  say  that  they  themselves  are  opposed  to  it. 
Many  hotel-keepers  say  they  are  opposed  to  it.  The  brewers  say  they  are  opposed  to  it.  Honour- 
able gentlemen  in  the  House  and  people  out  of  the  House,  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  Act,  say 
they  are  equally  opposed  to  the  old  order.  The  labor  men  who  ask  for  stronger  beer,  say  they 
don't  want  the  sal*  of  hard  liquor." 

The  Premier  and  the  Government,  realising  this,  would  not  be  parties  to  a  continuance  of  the  gen- 
eral sale  of  spirits  as  under  the  old  license  system,  but  would  amend  the  License  Act  in  accord  with 
public  sentiment.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Provincial  Governments  of  the 
past  fourteen  years,  which  have  from  time  to  time  amended  the  License  Act  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  To  vote  "Yes"  to  question  number  one  would  enable  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wine  in  the  hotels,  and  beer  and  spirits  in  Government  stores  for 
home  consumption. 

The  Citizens'  Liberty  League  does  not  want  a  return  to  the  conditions  under  the  old  License  Act 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  over  the  bar.  It  does  ask,  however,  for  the  general  sale  of  beer  2.51%  alcohol 
by  weight  (non-intoxicating)  and  light  wines,  and  that  the  Government  should  only  allow  the  sale  of 
heavier  beers  and  liquors  through  agencies  established  and  maintained  under  Government  super- 
vision and  control.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  question  one  should  be  answered  "Yes,"  repeal- 
ing The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  and  making  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  enact  a  new 
temperance  measure  in  accord  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

By  voting  "Yes"  on  question  number  one  you  will  bo  in  agreement  with  Premier  Hearst  when  he 
said:  "Many  good  and  conscientious  citizens,  as  good  and  conscientious  as  there  are  in  the  Pro- 
vince, do  not  approve  of  the  Act  as  it  stands  today."  Vote  "Yes"  on  question  number  one  and  repeal 
the  unsatisfactory  Ontario  Temperance  Act. 

2.  Am  you  la  favor  off  tho  oal*  off  light  boor  containing  not  moro  than  2.51/100% 
alcohol  weight  measure  through  Qovornmont  agencies,  and  amendments  to 
Tho  Ontario  Temperance  Aot  to  permit  ouoh  sale? 

Vote  "Yes"  on  question  number  two.  This  provides  for  the  sale  of  light  beer  in  Government  stores 
for  home  consumption  and  removes  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  doctor's  certificate. 

3.  Are  yea  la  favor  of  the  sale  off  light  hear  containing  net  mere  than  2.51/100% 
alcohol  weight  measure  la  standard  hotels  in  local  municipalities  thtt  by 
majority  vote  favor  such  sale,  and  amendments  to  The  Ontario  Temperance 
Aot  to  permit  such  sale  ? 

Vote  "Yes"  on  question  number  three.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  people  will 
vote  "Yes"  on  this  question.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  beer  of  good  flavor  and  body  that  is  non- 
intoxicating,  and  the  ^public  want  to  obtain  it  by  the  glass  as  well  as  by  the  bottle. 
A  beer  of  2.51%  alcohol  by  weight,  no  matter  in  what  quantities  consumed,  is  absolutely  non- 
intoxicating.  In  European  countries  beer  of  this  strength  is  sold  generally  without  license  and 
without  excise  duty. 

In  voting  "Yes"  on  questions  two  and  three  you  can  be  assured  that  no  one  can  become  intoxicated 
by  beer  of  this  strength. 

4.  Are  yeu  In  favor  of  the  sale  off  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  through  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  amendments  to  The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  to  permit 
such  sale? 

Vote  "Yes"  on  question  number  four,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  all  liquors  for  home  consump- 
tion from  Government  stores  under  such  regulations  as  the  Government  may  deem  it  wise  to  adopt. 
The  public  will  be  able  to  purchase  from  these  stores  without  procuring  a  doctor's  certificate. 


Study  the- Referendum  Ballot;  if  there  is  any  point  not 
clear,  call  or  write  the  Secretary  of  the  League  at  Com- 
mittee Headquarters.  It  is  to  your  interest  that  you  vote 
wisely  and  intelligently.  And  if  you  are  a  lover  of  liberty 
and  an  advocate  of  true  temperance,  you  will  vote  "YES" 
on  all  questions  on  the  Referendum  Ballot. 


The  Citizens'  Liberty  League  is  not  in  favor  of  the  sale  of 
spirits  over  the  bar  as  under  the  old  License  Law.  It  is, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  general  sale  of  non-intoxicating 
beer  of  2.51%  alcohol  by  weight  and  light  wines,  and  the 
sale  of  liquor  for  home  consumption  through  Government 
stores  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Government  may 
deem  wise  to  adopt. 


Remember— every  voter  must  vote  on  every  question,  or  his  ballet  will  be  spoiled. 

CITIZENS'  LIBERTY  LEAGUE 


HON.  PRESIDENT: 

SIR  EDMUND  B.  OSLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 

I.  F.  HELLMUTH,  K.C. 


22  College  Street,  Toronto 

T.  L.  CARRUTHERS,   Secretary 


PRESIDENT: 

LIEUT-COL.  H.  A.  C.  MACHIN,  M.P.P. 
HON.  TREASURER: 

F.  GORDON  OSLER 
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Our  Milch  Goat 

By  A.  W.  WORDEN 

¥  NOTICED  in  your  last  Farmers' 
•1  Magazine  a  very  short  article  on  the 
goat  coupled  with  the  invitation  for 
owners  to  write  you  about  their  animals. 

It  seems  to  me  from  your  article  that 
you  must  know  much  concerning 
the  value  of  these  animals  and  wish 
others  to  know  the  truth  as  well.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  these  animals  myself,  and  now 
I  owe  much  to  the  Toronto  teacher  who 
recommended  them  to  me.  At  that  time 
we  had  an  invalid  in  the  home  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  were  trying  to 
minister  to  her  food  requirements  with 
the  help  of  a  fine  Ayrshire  tow.  This 
in  time  failed  for  the  patient  became 
unable  to  retain  the  cow's  milk,  and 
then  acting  on  my  friends  advice  I  pur- 
chased a  quart  of  goat's  milk.  The  re- 
sult was  so  satisfactory  that  I  imme- 
diately decided  to  purchase  a  goat.  This 
was  not  a  very  easy  matter,  for  goats 
are  scarce  and  high  in  price.  On  one 
occasion  when  I  answered  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  breeder  in  Michigan,  I  learned 
that  his  entire  herd  had  been  sold  to  a 
sanitarium  in  Tennessee.  However, 
after  a  long  search  I  finally  obtained 
one  fine  doe  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  animal  purchase  I  ever 
made.  This  doe  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase giving  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
She  increased  this  milk  flow  to  two  and 
a  half  quarts  before  she  was  with  us 
many  days,  and  although  she  has  fresh- 
ened twice  since  then,  she  has  never 
been  dry  a  single  day  in  that  period  and 
is  to-day  giving  her  usual  little  over 
two  Imperial  quarts  per  day,  and  our 
patient  has  never  yet  tired  of  it.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  such  steady  per- 
formance is  not  giving  the  animal  jus- 
tice, but  all  our  efforts  to  dry  her  up  fail- 
ed. It  is  usually  considered  advisable 
to  extend  the  lactation  period  of  a  goat 
only  to  eight  or  ten  months  of  each  year. 

My  experience  is  that  the  goat  is  a 
very  economic  feeder  so  that  the  first 
cost  is  really  the  high  one.  Being  a 
browser  rather  than  a  grazer,  a  goat 
will  thrive  in  a  patch  of  weeds  which 
other  animals  would  not  care  for  and 
they  are  rather  fastidious  and  individual 
in  their  tastes.  Mine  seem  .to  prefer 
ragweed,  goldenrod,  wild  aster,  wild 
chicory,  sweet  clover,  dock,  and  so  on. 
So  the  summer  pasturing  is  a  very  easy 
matter. 

For  winter  feeding  I  prefer  alfalfa 
and  oats  with  an  assortment  of  weeds 
for  variety  for  the  goat  does  like  some 
variety.  I  like  to  supplement  this  with 
carrots,  sugar  beets,  turnips,  cabbage 
and  peeling  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Probably  I  take  more  trouble  to  cater 

to  their  tastes  in  winter  than  most 
people  do,  but  I  find  that  it  pays  in  milk 
flow,  in  the  animal's  health  and  other- 

se. 

As  a  pet,  too,  the  goat  ranks  high. 
I  know  of  no  animal  that  makes  a  better 
pet  than  a  properly-cared-for  goat.  They 
must  be  kindly  treated,  however,  and 
never  teased  or  abused  under  any  cir- 
:umstances. 

Now  about  the  "smelly"  goat.  We 
feel  that  the  epithet  "smelly"  is  very 
misleading  and  unjust  to  our  little 
friend. 

On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  they 
fire  the  most  cleanly  of  animals  and  as 
free  from  odor  as  any  other  animal. 
By  carefully  sweeping  the  floor  of  the 
:table  each  morning  after  removing  the 
?oats  to  pasture,  and  then  giving  the 
loor  an  application  of  gypsum  we  man- 
ige  to  keep  the  stable  odorless  and  al- 
most absolutely  fiyless.  Certainly  no  fly 
nuisance  has  originated  in  our  goat 
stable.  Of  course,  if  the  manure  is  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  and  is  not  treated 
with  gypsum,  or  other  absorbent,  a  very 
strong  ammonia  smell  develops,  and  this 
may  be    unjustly   charged    against   the 

oat. 

Then,  there  is  that  so-called  objec- 
tionable billy  against  whom  most  of  the 
)bjections  of  the  goat  keeper  are  raised. 
We  are  not  so  sure  that  even  these  ob- 
jections are  well  founded.  Two  years 
igo  when  the  Lounsbury  herd  of  Nu- 
bians was  being  disposed  of  we  were 
fortunate  in-  purchasing  a  little  son  of 
'hat   famous    pure-bred    Nubian,    Abou 


The  Tube  of 
Stamina 


THERE'S  a  liveliness,  a  "go"  and 
endurance  in  Firestone  Tubes 
which  wins  the  favor  of  every  car 
owner  who  tries  them. 

You  will  appreciate  this  tube  service 
for  the  money  it  will  save  you  in  tube 
bills  alone.  You  will  also  appreciate 
the  extra  support  it  gives  your  tires 
and  the  added  confidence  and  com- 
fort its  quality  assures. 

If  you  have  not  already  ordered  a  set 
of  Firestone  Tubes  do  so  today.  It 
will  mean  comfort,  safety  and  the 
saving  of  most  miles  per  dollar. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers 
throughout  Canada. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Export  Department  :  1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Factory  :   Akron,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


INNER  TUBES 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


Ben  Adhem.  He  has  always  been  kind- 
ly treated  and  is  with  us  as  gentle  as 
one  could  wish,  but  he  has  now  attained 
such  size  that  any  man  or  beast  that 
cares  to  tease  him  or  treat  him  roughly 
must  be  prepared  to  give  him  the  right 
of  way. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  goat-keeping, 
in  a  small  way,  at  least,  to  get  milk  for 
domestic  use,  seems  attractive  to  me. 
When  one  considers  the  economy  of  the 
milk  production,  and  the  high  value  of 
the  milk,  he  is  not  surprised  at  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  milch  goat 
particularly  among  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  health  culture. 

Her  place  i3  not  only  in  the  foreign 
sections  of  our  cities,  although  her  pre- 
sence there  might  be  a  large  factor  in 
the  generally  rugged  health  of  the  res- 


idents of  those  quarters.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  milch  goat  should  be  called 
the  Wise  Man's  Cow,  rather  than  the 
Poor  Man's  Cow,  as  she  is  so  often 
termed. 


A    HOUSE   OF    GENIAL    HOMINESS 

Continued  from  page  17 

the  way  of  a  wide  brick  fireplace  and 
the  latest  chintz  window  hangings. 
There  is  a  pleasing  harmony  in  this 
blending  of  the  old  with  the  new  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  selection  of  the 
finest  and  the  worth  while  in  each  case 
— it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  best. 
In  the  other  living-room  picture  we 
see  what  an  air  of  cheerfulness  can 
come  from  grouped  windows  and  cosily 


arranged  window-nooks.  Even  home- 
made or  old  furniture  can  be  upholster- 
ed with  a  durable  chintz  in  blurry  tapes- 
try of  a  color  to  match  or  brighten  up 
the  other  furnishings  of  the  room. 

The  bedroom  picture  shows  the  rest- 
ful charm  of  a  puritanically  simple  bed- 
room furnishing.  There  is  the  white  or 
ivory  enamelled  bed  and  dresser,  with 
a  rug  of  soft,  old  blue,  or  dull  rose  or 
tan  or  gray,  wall  paper  just  a  shade  or 
two  lighter,  and  these  quiet  tones 
brightened  by  touches  of  contrasting 
tones,  in  the  curtains  and  chair  covers — 
old  gold  or  yellow  or  silver  with  blue, 
peacock  blue  and  yellow,  or  rose  with 
gray,  and  bits  of  heliotrope  with  tan — 
cr  whatever  else  pleases  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  woman  who  designs  her 
own  rooms. 
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Tractors  and  Threshers' 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow    Tractor    on    the    market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Killing,   General   Karm  Work   and   Road  Grading. 


Individual  Partners'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small'  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and   save   expense. 

Write   for   free   catalogue,    prices   and   any   in- 
formation  wanted. 
THE     ROBT.     BELL    ENGINE     &     THRESHER 

COMPANY,   LIMITED,   Seaforth,   Ontario. 
Also    Steam    Tractors,    and    large   size    Threshers 
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BOBLODG 

UNION  MADE 

OVERALLS 

SHIRTS  &  GLOVES 
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TORONTO 


CANADA 


AS  OUR  AGENT 

You  Can  Save  On 
Your  Gasoline  Engine 


The  Ever-Ready  Engine 
Offers  The  Greatest 

Value  to  Farmers 

The  Ever-Ready  gasoline  engine  is  now  being  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers,  who,  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  are  convinced  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  on  the  market  to-day.  Where 
other  engines  are  guaranteed  for  one  or  two  years,  the  Ever-Ready 
is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  machine.  The  engine  is  efficient  in 
every  respect  and  offers  real  value  to  the  Canadian  farmers. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  a  representative  in  your  locality  for  the 
Ever-Ready  engine  and  we  are  prepared  to  make  an  interesting  offer. 
It  is  very  simple  to  become  one  of  our  agents.  Get  one  of  our  engines, 
any  H.P.  you  want,  and  merely  demonstrate  it  to  your  neighbors. 
This  entitles  you  to  the  agent's  discount  of  20% — so  that  you  imme- 
diately save  money  on  your  own  engine.  We  will  give  you  a  liberal 
commission,  too,  on  every  engine  you  sell  to  your  neighbors.  Tremen- 
dous production  enables  us  to  sell  the  Ever-Ready  at  a  low  price — 
get  in  line  to-day. 

Write  us  before  your  territory  is  filled — We  want  to  tell  you  more 
about  this  proposition.     Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it. 

The  Ever-Ready  Engine  Works,  Dept.  9-2. 
374  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal,  Que. 

Please  let  me  have  full  particulars  about  the  Ever-Ready  Engine 
and  your  Farmers'  Agent  proposition. 


Name     ..".... 
Address 


FARM  ENGINEERING 


THE   FUTURE   OF   FARM    POWER 

THE  world  hates  to  work  with  its  hands.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  on 
all  tides,  for  with  all  our  high  prices,  and  our  keen  demand  for  food 
products,  there  is  no  wild  rush  to  the  farms  by  the  men  who  hang  on 
around  the  lights  of  a  great  city  or  even  of  out  smaller  urban  places. 
This  fact  necessitates  the  use  of  power  machines  and  engines  of  all  des- 
criptions as  never  before.  Gasoline  engines,  tractors,  automobiles,  milk- 
ing machines,  cream  separators,  washing  machines,  sowing  machines,  and 
power  equipment  in  the  barns — all  these  have  been  in  growing  demand  on 
our  farms.  Some  districts  this  past  year  were  .exceptional  in  their  de- 
mands upon  the  manufacturers  for  stock,  while  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
farmer  is  searching  the  shows,  the  farm  papers  and  the  neighboring  farms 
for  ideas  to  save  labor  and  help  production.  The  year  1920  promises 
to  be  a  bumper  one  in  this  regard.  Tractors  are  coming  in  faster  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  anticipated.  Small  farmers  are  after  a  tractor 
that  will  draw  2  plows  and  do  their  belt  work.  Any  farmer  who  desires 
hints  as  to  farm  conveniences,  stable  equipment,  water  supplies,  machine 
installation  and  tractor  ideas  will  have  his  questions  answered  in  this 
department  free.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  give  your  correct 
name  and  address. — Editor. 


Some  Farm  Shop    Hints 

By  CHARLES  H.  WILLEY 


THE  following  are  a  few  hints  as  to 
conveniences  that  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  other  farmers  and  so  I  pass  them 
on.  I  have  used  in  every  case  material 
that  is  generally  thrown  away  around 
the  farm.  Now  that  the  winter  is  com- 
ing on,  all  hints  as  to  such  things  should 
be  laid  by  and  when  an  idle  day  looms 
up  on  the  farm  (in  fact  these  are  few 
indeed),  one  can  put  in  his  afternoon  in 
a  very  entertaining  and  profitable  way 
by  making  some  such  arrangement. 

Accessible  Washer  Holder 

This  is  a  very  handy  contrivance  to 
have  over  the  farm  workshop  bench — a 
washer  holder,  one  that  is  very  easy  to 
put  in  and  take  out  the  washers,  and 


holes  are  then  bored  and  then  the  holder 
is  sawed  out,  cutting  open  each  hole  on 
its  outer  edge.  A  bolt  and  hanger  made 
to  hold  it  on  the  shop  wall  completes  the 
device. 


Home    Made    Bench    Vise 

Those  who  have  the  knack  of  working 
with  blacksmith's  tools  can  easily  make 
an  extra  bench  vise  from  flat  bar  iron, 
as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
The  vise  frame  is  bent  up  out  of  one 
long  piece,  and  as  may  be  seen,  the  back 
jaw  is  formed  in  the  frame.  The  front 
section  is  double  thickness,  this  part  be- 


each  washer  in  its  place.  The  sketch, 
shows  quite  plainly  how  the  holder  ap- 
pears and  should  make  it  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  made. 

Two  or  more  sections  of  a  2-inch 
plank  are  bolted  together  and  a  large 
circle  scribed  out  on  the  surface.  Then 
a  hole  for  each  size  washer  is  laid  out 


so  that  the  outside  of  each  circle  comes 
on  the  inside  edge  of  the  large  circle,  as 
shown   in  the    small    drawing.      These 


ing  bent  over  double,  forming  a  thick 
wall  through  which  the  vise  screw  is 
put.  A  common  large  bolt  is  used  for 
the  screw.  The  moving  jaw  is  made  of 
one  piece,  as  shown  in  the  smaller  fig 
ure.  The  vise  is  held  fast  to  the  bench 
by  4  lag  screws.  The  making  of  this 
vise  involves  the  least  work  of  any  type 
of  home-made  bench  vise. 

Useful   Tools   From   Old   Pipe 

There  are  many  handy  ways  of  using 
up  scrap  pipe.  The  tools  shown  in  the 
sk.  tches  have  served  me  well  and  to 
make  them  is  a  simple  task.  A  hack 
saw  or  two  are  mighty  nice  things  to 
hqve  and  the  frame  for  them  can  be 
made  of  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
The  pipe  is  bent  to  the  shape  shown, 
and  the  end  is  split  to  take  the  blade  in 
it.  Right  end  is  hammered  flat,  then 
bent  at  right  angles  to  form  the  handle 
A  hole  is  drilled  for  the  bolt  that  is  used 
to  tighten  the  hack  saw  blade.  The  bolt 
is  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
way  to  convert  short  pieces  of  steel  pipe 
into  useful  socket  wrenches,  various 
5-ize  of  pipe  being. used  for  different 
nuts.  To  make  the  wrench  take  a  nut  and 
file  a  conical  top  on  it,  and  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  put  the  nut  on  a  bolt  and  then 
heat  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  drive  it 
down  over  the  tapered  nut;  this'  will 
form  the  socket  wrench  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

A    bolt,    nut,    and    washer,    togatfhe 
with  a  piece  of  pipe  and  a  pipe  cap,  as 
shown   in   Fig.   4,  make   a   very  handy 
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TRIUMPHANT 


Why  did  the  Wallis  Tractor  Company  put  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings  in  rear  wheels,  at  the  dif- 
ferential and  in  the  transmission  of  the  "Wallis  Cub, 
Jr."? 

Why  have  135  tractor  engineers — many  of  whose 
tractors  were  not  new  in  the  industry,  but  had  for- 
merly incorporated  other  bearings — adopted  Timken 
Bearings  within  the  past  two  years? 

There  is  but  one  possible  answer  to  both  questions 
— it  is  because  of  the  correctness  of  the  Timken  tapered 
principle  and  the  ability  of  Timken  Bearings  to  resist 
wear  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience  in  the 
tractor.  Facts — not  what  engineers  say  Timken 
Bearings  ought  to  do  under  certain  conditions,  but 
what  they  actually  have  done — caused  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company  to  put  Timken  Roller  Bearings  at 
hard  service  points  in  place  of  other  bearings.  Facts, 
not  theory,  are  responsible  for  the  installation  of 
Timken  Bearings  in  one  make  of  tractor  after  another. 

There's  more  about  bearings  in  the  book- 
let "Timken  Bearings  for  Farm  Tractors." 
Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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"Waterloo  Boy" 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Greatest  Power 
from  Cheapest  Fuel 


100%  Kerosene  Efficiency 

The  "WATERLOO  BOY"  is  an  original  kerosene  engine  designed  and 

perfected  on  kerosene  principles,  and  is  not  a  gasoline  engine  adapted  to 

kerosene  efficiency. 

The    "Waterloo    Boy"    THROTTLE-GOVERNOR    Kerosene    Engine    Is 

simply,   and   carefully  proportioned,   and    accurately   built  on   the    four 

stroke  cycle   principle — A  power  impulse  at  each   second   revolution  of 

the  flywheel. 

They   are    equipped   with    OSCILLATING   MAGNETO,    and   require   no 

battery.     The   magneto  is   inbuilt — not  an  attachment. 

The  GOVERNOR  is  of  high  speed,  centrifugal  tyre,  positive  gear  driven, 

with  machine-cut  gear 

PATENTED  KEROSENE  BURNING  MANIFOLD,  insures  fuel  economy 

and  low  cos<t  of  operation. 

The  "Waterlae  Rer"  has  been  a  Gold  Medal  winner  at  nusaeroas  com- 
petitive International  Expositions.  Over  Z5,tt*  manufactured  ana 
sold  in  a  single  year.  Twenty-three  years  the  rec<»rnired  leader  in 
reliable,    economical    power.        Built    in    sizes   from    2    to   25    H.P. 

A  "WATERLOO  BOY"  IS  A  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM 

See  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer  at  once,  or  write  direct  for  illustrated  literature 

John   Deere    Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO 


o 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


jack  or  brace,  the  pipe  being  cut  any 
length  desired.  By  screwing  the  nut 
the  jack  screw  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Easy  Made  Wire  Lugs 

When  your  old  dry  cells  are  the  zinc 
casing  type,  save  them,  for  the  term- 
inals or  binding  posts  make  handy  elec- 
tric cable  lugs  for  the  tractor  or  auto 
spark  plug  cables,  etc.  The  accompany- 
ing sketches  in  Fig.  1  will  convey  the 
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ill  Your  Silo  Quicker 

With  Less  Power 

All  the  latest  improvements  are  embodied 
in  the  various  sizes  of  feed  cutters  we  make. 
Dangers  of  breakage  at  high  speed  are 
eliminated,  and  our  feed  cutters  can  handle 
the  largest  quantities  of  corn  in  quick  time 
and  with  the  least  power. 

Peter  Hamilton 

Feed  Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

have  convinced  many  farmers  that  they  positively 
stand  the  test  of  hard  usage.  The  frame  is  well 
built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber  which  is  always 
tight  and  rigid. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  and 
Blower  (as  illustrated)  will 
easily  handle  8  to  1 0  tons  of 
corn  per  hour. 

A  splendid  feature  of  our  Ensil- 
age Cutter  and  Blower  is  the  solid 
steel  knife  arid  blower  wheel,  which 
cannot  break  or  blow  to  pieces  from 
excessive  speed  or  by  the  entrance 
of  a  stone  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stance. The  wheel  weighs  1 50 
pounds  and  gives  great  momen- 
tum for  heavy  cutting. 


The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Exclusive  T»rnl»r»  C>(>  f  Good  Dealers  ,3B 


Fig.  1. 

kink  to  your  mind  much  plainer  than  a 
written  description. 

The  zinc  of  the  rest  of  the  dry  cell  can 
be  cut  lip  in  small  pieces  and  used  to 
cut  raw  acid  when  using  the  soldering 
outfit. 

Handy  Cheap  Hatchet 

The  material  from  which  this  very 
handy  ice  or  kindling  hatchet  in  Fig.  5, 
is  made  can  be  found  around  almost  all 
farms,  namely  an  old  12  or  14  inch  fiat 
file  or  rasp  and  a  short  length  of  % 
inch  iron  or  brass  pipe.  The  file  is  heat- 
ed and  the  tang  cut  off,  and  that  end  is 


drawn  down  thin  for  a  cutting  ed 
then  the  file  is  cut  off  to  8  inches  i| 
length  and  the  other  end  forged  out  f af 
shape  to  a  thin  cutting  edge.  Next  thl 
centre  of  the  file  is  heated  and  a  5  l| 
or  %  inch  hole  is  drifted  through, 
handle  is  made  of  %-inch  pipe.  Thl 
end  of  the  pipe  is  flattened  and  thei 
split  in  two  and  the  two  parts  lappej 
around  the  axe  and  a  hole  drilled 
through  for  a  rivet.  After  riveting  thl 
handle  on  the  ends  of  the  pipe  sides  ar| 
lapped  and  hammered  over. 


Fig.  5. 


FILLING  THE  SILO 
By  R.  W.  Clark 

THE  corn,  sorghum  and  other  cropl 
similar  to  these  should  be  allowed  tJ 
ripen  before  being  cut  for  the  silo,  buj 
should  be  cut  before  any  of  the  leave! 
dry  and  fall  off.  In  other  words,  let  ij 
ripen  to  a  point  that  will  give  the  highl 
est  germination  test  of  the  seed  withouj 
loss  of  leaves.  The  largest  per  cent,  ol 
nutrients  is  formed  during  the  last  twe 
weeks  preceding  this  stage.  When  thi 
crop  is  cut  too  early  it  gives  a  low  ton] 
nage  of  dry  matter  and  a  low  percent! 
age  of  digestible  nutrients.  In  case  ol 
frost  the  sooner  the  crop  is  cut  the  betl 
ter. 

The  cutter  knives  should  be  well  sharJ 
pened  and  set  so  as  to  make  a  clean  com] 
plete  cut.  This  saves  power  and  gived 
a  better  silage.  When  the  crop  is  parj 
tially  shredded  it  does  not  pack  well,  atf 
cannot  all  be  expelled  and  the  silage  is 
likely  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  filling  should  not  be  too  rapid  as 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  silage  will 
not  be  well  packed.  At  ordinary  rate1 
of  filling  two  good  men  should  be  placec 
in  the  silo  to  distribute,  mix  and  tramt 
the  corn  as  it  comes  from  the  cutter.  T< 
insure  good  silage  every  phase  of  this 
work  must  be  carefully  done.  Good 
men  only  should  be  assigned  to  this 
part  of  the  operation.  Men  who  will 
take  advantage  of  their  boss  should  not 
be  put  in  the  silo. 

If  the  corn  has  been  frosted  or  is 
little  dry  when  it  is  put  into  the  silo, 
water  should  be  added.  The  best  way 
this  can  be  done  is  to  connect  a  barrel 
with  the  blower  and  allow  a  small 
stream  of  water  to  enter  and  the  water 
will  be  blown  up  with  the  corn  into  tne 
*ilo.  Corn,  a  little  dry,  does  not  pack 
well  or  keep  well.  Enough  water 
should  be  added  to  cause  the  corn  to 

In  sealing  the  silo,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  wet  the  corn  thoroughly  and 
tramp  it  well.  If  this  is  done  there  will 
be  a  very  small  amount  of  spoiled  sil- 
age.   

WILL  CANE  SUGAR  HURT  BEETS? 

The  world  openings  for  trade  in  Cana- 
dian beet  sugar  are  shown,  says  the  Can- 
adian Trade  Commission  in  Ottawa,  in 
"The  Financial  and  Commercial  Re- 
view" for  1918,  published  by  the  Swiss 
Banking  Corporation  of  London.  The 
Commission  is  concerned  in  everything 
•which  makes  for  the  improvement  of 
Canadian  trade  and  production.  An  in- 
formative article  contains  the  following 
statement: 

"Whilst  in  the  year  1913-14  beet 
sugar  represented  44  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total  sugar  production,  its  quota 
has  now  fallen  to  26  per  cent  The 
world's  sugar  production  for  1917-18  is 
about  128,000  tons  larger  than  that  of 
the  year  before.  As  in  the  previous 
year,  the  falling  off  in  the  beet  sugar 
production  is  again  made  good  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  cane 
sugar  producing  countries.  Asia  shows 
an  advance  of  700,000  tons.  In  Cuba, 
now  the  world's  largest  producer  of  cane 
sugar,  the  yield  for  1917-18  was  3,200,- 
000  tons,  or  about  180,000  tons  more 
than  the  vear  before,  whilst  the  harvest 
of  1918-19  is  expected  to  exceed  four 
million  tons.  Australia  increased  its 
production  by  over  50  per  cent. 

Beet    Sugar 

1916-17 

Europe    4,856,337 

United    States    734,577 

..Canada    12,500 

World  Production 

1916-17  1918-19 

..Cane  Sugar,  11,383,233     12,463,635 
Beet   Sugar,     5,603,414       4,356,000       R 


Invents  a   Cultivator 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 

A  RECENT  invention  of  much  inter- 
est to  every  class  of  farmer  will 
soon  appear  on  the  market.  It  is  a 
solid  tooth  cultivator  which  will  nego- 
tiate the  hardest  clay  soil  ever  baked 
by  Old  Sol.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  heart- 
breaking' experience  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Burke, 
of  the  Hamilton  Asylum  farm,  and 
bears  out  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  "Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention." 

Mr.  Burke  was  given  the  task  of  cul- 
tivating some  12  acres  of  mangolds  on 
the  farm  which  had  been  neglected  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  other  work. 
He  found  thai  the  clay  ground  had  be- 
come so  hard  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  dig  a  pick  into  it.  He  made 
several  vain  attempts  with  a  spring 
tooth  and  other  cultivators  to  open  up 
the  soil.  He  found  that  he  was  elimin- 
ating the  roots  at  the  same  time,  and 
reported  his  poor  success  to  the  man- 
ager. 

"If  you'll  just  let  me  have  the  use  of 
the  blacksmith  for  a  half  day,  I'll  guar- 
antee to  make  a  cultivator  that  will  do 
the  trick,"  pleaded  the  inventor  of  the 
new  cultivator. 

At  first  his  suggestion  was  turned 
down,  but  when  it  was  seen  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  the  land  with 
ordinary  tools,  consent  was  finally  giv- 
en. The  net  result  of  the  inventive 
brain  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  brawn  of 
the  blacksmith  was  a  cultivator  which 
reduced  the  hard  surface  of  the  sun- 
baked clay  soil  into  a  fine  top  surface, 
which  admitted  the  air  and  moisture, 
and  which  saved  the  asylum  mangold 
crop. 
At  the    present    time    there    are    no 

vailable  illustrations  of  the   new   ma- 

hine,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
manufactured  by  one  of  the  largest 
agricultural  implement  concerns  m 
"anada.  Mr.  Burke  receives  a  hand- 
some royalty  for  the  first  year,  after 
which  the  patent  rights  are  to  be  pur- 
:hased. 
In  appearance   the   cultivator   is   the 

ame  type  as  the  ordinary  "V"  shaped 
one-horse  cultivator.  The  vital  differ- 
ence is  in  the  shape  and  construction  of 
:he  teeth.     Instead  of  being  the  usual 

traight,  sharp-pointed  kind,  the  teeth 
ire  flattened  on  the  cutting  end,  the 
;dge  turned  at  about  a  half  angle.  In 
iddition  the  teeth  are  bent  in  a  quarter- 

ircle  inward  towards  each  other.  Each 
■H  of  teeth  act  much  the  same  as  a 
niniature  plow  shear.  They  enter  the 
vardest  top  soil  with  ease,  and  the  culti- 
vator is  not  hard  to  hold  in  the  dryest 
ground.  The  draw  bar  for  the  cultiva- 
;or  extends  upwards  of  16  inches  at  the 
lose  of  the  machine,  and  when  the  pull 
jegins  has  the  tendency  to  drive  the 
;eeth  into  the  ground  instead  of  lifting 
;hem  out. 
Manager    Seabright,    of    the    Connon 

lorist  Nursery  Farms,  has  the  first 
achine  made,  declaring  that  cultivat- 
Jig  has  now  lost  all  its  former  terrors. 
Mr.  Burke  has  resigned  his  position 
m  the  asylum  farms,  and  is  now  devot- 
ng  his  time  and  energies  to  perfecting 
mother  agricultural  implement,  which 
le  declares  will  go  a  long  way  towards 

olving  the  question  of  keeping  the 
'oung  men  on  the  farms. 


SCARCITY     OF     OILS,     FATS     AND 
CATTLE  FOODS 

By  Theodore  Ruete 

IVESTOCK  farmers  on  this  contin- 
ent have  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
unity  before  them,  in  view  of  the  short- 
ge  of  animal  products  on  the  other  side 
>f  the  Atlantic,  the  handicaps  both  to 
:ommerce  and  farming  in  the  Old  Coun- 
ry,  and  the  unbelievable  chaos,  misery 
»n'd  deficiency  of  everything  in  all  the 
ands  of  Europe. 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  feeding 
o  cattle,  we  can  very  largely  substitute 
he  much-used  Palm-kernel  cake  of  the 
31d  Land,  by  American  Cottonseed 
3ake,  the  materials  for  which  do  not 
equire  to  cross  the  seas,  and  thus  make 
10  demands  on  shipping. 

In  Great  Britain,  trading  in  edible 
jjils,  and  fats,  and  the  nuts  and  seeds 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  for  quan- 
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WeR  SayeiafaMcaaes^ 
QbGasoline  and  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 
tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 
and    away   from   the    building,    combined 
with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 
convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 
assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 
of  gasoline,  maximum  safety  and 
no  waste. 

To  get  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities — with- 
out waste. 
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tities  above  five  tons,  has  again  been 
restricted,  by  order  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller. This  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  materials  of  these  pro- 
ducts, due  to  heavy  speculation,  that 
followed  immediately  upon  the  removal 
of  control  of  these  trades. 

The  advance  that  it  is  thus  endeavor- 
ed to  check  was  indeed  spectacular,  in 
some  instances  amounting  to  as  much 
as  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
large  shortage  of  available  supplies 
and  the  enormous  demand  for  these  pro- 
ducts, in  all  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  incited  outside  speculators  to 
gamble  in  these  vital  materials;  al- 
though Liverpool  brokers  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  rise  in  price  to  the  fac- 
tors of  demand  and  supply,  which  last 
is  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  form- 
er. And  this,  not  because  of  a  short- 
age of  raw  materials,  of  which  there  is 
a  surplus,  rather  than  otherwise,  but  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  to 
bring  them  to  the  manufacturers. 

Not  yet,  evidently,  nor  for  some  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  can  control  of 
edible  substances  and  materials  be  lift- 
ed in  the  Old  Country,  for,  while  the 
argument  of  some,  that  free  play  for 
the  economic  factor  of  free  competition 
affords  protection  to  the  consumer,  is 
doubtless  true,  it  also  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  with  the  field  thus  open 


to  huge  combinations  of  capital,  the 
artificial  scarcity,  temporarily  a  very 
real  one,  can  be  utilized  by  them  to 
drive  competition  from  the  field,  and 
thus  annul  aiiy  benefit  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  brought. 

And,  alas,  the  vicious  chain  is  appar- 
ently unending.  The  prices  of  these 
oils  affect  the  price  of  the  oil-seeds; 
these  again,  of  cattle-foods  and  these  in 
turn  the  price  of  children's  milk  and 
through  that,  the  nation's  health — not 
to  mention  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
such  necessities,  as  margarine,  or  lux- 
uries like   paints,   varnishes,   or   linole- 


SURVEY     OF     THE     FARM     CROP 
SITUATION  IN   ONTARIO 

Continued  from  page  5 
250  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  crop  will  continue  to 
increase  laigely  in  Ontario.  It  is  one 
of  the  safest  crops  which  can  be  grown 
and  gives  a  large  return  per  acre.  The 
corn  crop  and  the  mixtures  of  oats  and 
peas,  are  two  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  furnishing  succulent  feed  for 
farm  stock  in  both  summer  and  winter. 
For  information  regarding  grain 
crops  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin 
No.  268  entitled  "Farm  Crops."  This 
bulletin  consists  of  eighty  pages  and 
gives  detailed     information     regarding 


both  the  grain  and  the  fodder  crops  of 
Ontario.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  can 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Toronto.  In  this  bulle- 
tin the  comparative  results  from  differ- 
ent classes  of  farm  crops  are  presented 
in  a  comprehensive  and  definite  form. 
They  show  that  of  the  different  cereals 
grown  under  average  conditions  in  this 
province  barley  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  grains  in  weight  of 
digestible  constituents  per  acre.  In 
this  respect  oats  occupy  an  intermedi- 
ate position  and  buckwheat  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

It  is  believed  that  the  strenuous  con- 
ditions of  the  past  few  years  have 
thrown  new  light  on  the  problems  of 
farming.  Greater  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  essentials  in  order  to 
receive  the  highest  returns  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  labor  and  of 
money.  In  the  future  undoubtedly 
greater  .attention  will  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  classes 
of  crops  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  farm,  to  the  varieties  best  adapted 
to  the  local  conditions,  to  the  quality 
of  seed  which  is  likely  to  givje  the 
highest  returns  and  to  the  various 
methods  which  can  be  used  in  obtain- 
ing the  most  economical  results.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that 
good  seed  is  at  the  very  foundation  of 
successful   farming. 
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Sweet  Milk-Sour  Milk- 
Buttermilk  or  Water 

Use  any  of  these  when  baking  with 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

It  gives  you  a  wider  choice  of  ingredients 
for  cakes  and  pastry,  yet  assures  you  of  positive 
success  in  your  baking. 

Egg-0  is  absolutely  pure  and  efficient 
— And  double  acting,  that  is,  its  first  action 
occurs  in  the  mixing  bowl  when  cold  water 
or  milk  in  its  various  forms  is  added.  Al- 
lowing the  dough  to  stand  for  IS  or  20 
minutes  will  give  better  results.  When  you 
put  your  baking  in  the  oven  Egg-O  will 
continue  to  rise  until  your  cakes  are  pro- 
perly baked. 

Buying  Egg-O  in  the  larger  tins  is 
most  economical   for  family  use. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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CANADA'S     NEW      MINISTER     OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Continued  from  page  13 

country  than  any  other  Government 
can.  But  Dr.  Tolmie  has  always  prid- 
ed himself  on  his  political  ignorance. 
Just  after  his  election  an  ardent  Lib- 
eral of  Victoria  remarked:  "The 
Unionists  have  nominated  a  man  who 
commands  our  confidence  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Vic- 
toria. Dr.  Tolmie,  everyone  knows,  is 
not  a  party  to  any  political  organiza- 
tion. He  simply  stands  for  his  coun- 
try." 

Substantially,  that  is  the  way  most 
Victorians  still  think  of  Dr.  Tolmie. 
Only  they  know  this  in  addition:  That 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers the  city  ever  had  at  Ottawa  and  a 
result-getter. 

The  name  Tolmie  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Victoria  ever  since  the 
place  was  graced  with  a  rough  but 
formidable  wooden  stockade,  built  in 
the  50's  as  protection  against  the  In- 
dians. Dr.  Tolmie's  father  was  an 
Inverness  surgeon  before  he  was  struck 
with  the  desire  to  sail  to  the  land  of 
adventure  in  the  Farthest  West.  He 
left  Scotland  in  1832  on  a  windjammer 
that  dropped  anchor  near  Fort  Van- 
couver, Oregon,  after  a  voyage  of  about 
half  a  year  via  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  (now  the  Hawa- 
iians).  That  was  before  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  those  days  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  maintained  a  little 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  it  was  there  that  the  first 
Dr.  Tolmie  established  himself  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  As  an  agent  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  traveled  all 
along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Russian 
Alaska  by  Indian  canoe,  pack  pony  and 


by  foot.  When,  in  1841,  he  returned  1 
Scotland,  he  made  the  journey  acros 
the  Rockies  and  the  unbroken  plair 
through  old  Fort  Garry.  He  was  sul 
sequently  placed  in  charge  of  the  Con 
pany's  posts  on  Puget  Sound  and  fii 
ally,  in  1859,  when  the  boundary  di: 
pute  was  settled,  he  went  to  establish 
post  in  Victoria,  along  with  Sir  Jamc 
Douglas  and  other  famous  pioneers 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  present  capiti 
of  what  has  become  Known  as  Britis 
Columbia  was  then  only  a  clearing  i 
a  forest  of  giant  firs  and  the  site  of  a 
Indian  camp.  So,  you  see,  the  name 
Victoria  and  Tolmie  are  pretty  closel 
related. 

Canada's  new  Minister  of  Agricu 
ture  was  born  January  25,  1867,  on  tl 
farm  his  father  secured  during  tl 
early  days  of  the  colony.  The  fami' 
has  made  the  farm  its  home  ever  sine 
and  it  was  there  that  Dr.  Tolmie  as 
youngster  started  to  pitch  hay  and 
cattle.  While  there  were  seven  boys 
the  family  he  found  there  was  enoug 
to  do  around  the  farm  to  keep  bot 
hands  and  his  brain  busy,  but  he  tot 
delight  in  the  work  and  decided  th; 
the  job  of  running  a  farm  on  a  bus 
ness-plus-science  scheme  would  be 
good  way  to  spend  his  life.  Aft< 
spven  years  of  farm  life  after  leavir 
school  he  went  to  the  Ontario  Veterii 
ary  College,  where  he  was  graduate 
in  1891.  For  fourteen  years  he  pra 
tised  his  profession  in  Victoria  ar 
then  was  appointed  livestock  inspect* 
for  the  British  Columbia  Governmei 
and  Dominion  Government  for  tv 
years.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  chi< 
inspector  for  the  health  of  anima 
branch,  Dominion  Department  of  Agi 
culture,  and  held  the  position  until  e\ 
tering  politics. 

Dr.  Tolmie  is  one  of  those  men  whol 
greatest  joy  is  the  result  of  accomplisl 
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LILY  WHIT 

CORN  SYRUP 

Some  people  prefer  the  white  (Lily  White)  corn  syrup 
for  table  use;  others,  the  golden,  cane-flavored, 
Crown  Brand. 

Authorities  strongly  recommend  Lily  White  for 
PRESERVING,  and  candy-making. 


CROWN  BRAN 

CORN  SYRUP 

Lily  White  and  Crown  Brand  Corn  Syrup  can  be 
used  for  all  cooking  purposes. 

Both  are  pure  food  products,  nourishing,  high  in  food 
value  and  are  great  helps  to  household  economy. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere — in  2,  5,  10  and  20  pound  tins. 

The  Canada  Starch  Co.  Limited        -        Montreal 
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nent.  He  had  a  right  to  rejoice  last 
rear  when  he  managed  to  do  something 
or  the  Holstein  cattle  industry  that 
lad  seemed  impossible  of  achievement 
or  twelve  years.  The  problem  of 
iairy  cattle  shipments  back  and  forth 
>etween  Canada  and  the  United  States 
presented  many  difficulties  which  had 
Kcome  the  source  of  constant  interna- 
;ional  controversy.  It  was  beginning 
o  seem  as  though  there  was  no  way 
f  getting  ovei  the  obstacles  until  Dr. 
?olmie  and  a  committee  of  two  other 
tockmen,  Mr.  W.  A.  demons,  of  St. 
ieorge,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Burna- 
>y,  of  Toronto,  finally  succeeded.  That 
cas  in  August  last  year.  The  result  is 
hat  Canadian  Holstein  cattle  register- 
d  in  the  Canadian  herd  books  when 
hipped  to  the  United  States  may  now 
e  registered  in  American  books  on 
production  of  their  Canadian  certifi- 
ates,  while  the  same  privilege  is  offer- 
d  by  Canada  in  the  case  of  foreign 
attle  to  the  countries  of  their  origin. 
3efore  this  agreement  was  reached,  the 
ailure  to  recognize  imported  cattle  had 
een  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  among 
attlemen  and  had  been  an  indirect 
rain  on  the  industry. 
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A    SMALL    TRACTOR    FOR    FRUIT 
FARMS 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

I/'HILE  big  things  are  stirring  in  re- 
■  »  gard  to  the  introduction  of  farm 
ractors  for  the  big  farms,  the  fruit 
armer  with  the  small  acreage  has  been 
wondering  who  will  come  to  his  aid  with 
tractor  easily  handled  beneath  the 
ow-hanging  branches  of  their  fruit 
rees.  Recently  in  the  fruit  belt  a 
ractor  of  about  one  and  a  half  horse- 
tower  has  been  introduced  which  seems 

0  have  met  the  needs  of  the  small  far- 
rier in  many  ways.  With  the  tractor 
s  included  every  kind  of  agricultural 

001  needed.  It  also  has  the  advantage 
f  being  operated  so  that  the  driver  fol- 
ows  it  on  foot,  and  can  keep  an  eye  on 
he  quality  of  the  work  as  he  operates. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  two  heavy 
raction  wheels,  and  is  so  narrow  that 
t  can  be  operated  between  the  spaces  of 
>erry  rows.  When  not  in  use  for  farm 
vork  in  the  field  or  orchard,  it  can  be 
ised  for  pumping  water  or  driving  oth- 
r  machinery.  The  most  distinct  ad- 
antage  of  the  baby  tractor  fs  that  it 
fill  do  five  hours'  work  on  one  gallon 
f  gasoline.  Many  of  the  fruit  growers 
n  small  places  are  much  interested  in 
he  new  machine,  which  has  many  ad- 
antages  over  horse  work.  There  will, 
o  doubt,  be  a  wide  distribution  of  this 
ractor  wherever  intensive  farming  is 
eing  done. 


ERPLEXING     RIDDLE     OF     LIVE- 
STOCK FUTURE 

Continued  from  page  7 
The  packer  is  always  a  factor  to 
eckon  with  in  speculating  on  what  is 
kely  to  happen  at  the  livestock  market, 
ust  now  he  is  sailing  a  squally  sea,  a 
ag  of  distress  is  flying  at  the  mast- 
ead  of  his  craft  and  from  the  mega- 
hone  through  which  he  is  shouting 
Sstily  for  assistance  comes  admonition 
j  the  grower  that  should  Congress  de- 
ide  to  regulate  the  industry  livestock 
roducers  may  prepare  themselves  to 
avticipate  in  whatever  hardship  such 
egulation  means  to  the  packers.  This 
ue  and  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
lenient  that  is  always  amenable  to 
lackingtown  influence,  including  a  sec- 
ion  of  the  livestock  press  that  parrots 
lackers'  publicity,  but  that  Government 
egulation  spells  ruin.,  either  to  the 
lacker  or  livestock  grower  will  not  re- 
eive  credence,  nor  do  the  packers 
xpect  it  to.  That  Congress  will 
rupose  some  kind  of  restriction  is 
robable,  if  not  inevitable,  but  regard- 
ess  of  what  action  is  taken  at  Washing- 
on,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  will  continue 
o  possess  value.  Over  100,000,000 
mople,  nearlv  all  meat  eaters,  on  the 
^orth  American  continent  must  be  fed 
md  there  is  no  present  evidence  of  a 
>urden=o^e  Furplus.  Always,  however, 
he  purchasing  capacity  of  the  con- 
iumer  mn^t,  be  considered  and  as  ex- 
tense  incidental  of  manufacture  and 
istribution  Vas  increased  by    leaps  and 
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This  is  an  entirely  new  and  much 
improved  form  of  Animal  bait — it  is  made 
in  a  paste  form  and  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste). 

While    possessing    all     the    excellent 
qualities  of  the  liquid  bait  it  lasts  longer 
and  is  unexcelled  for  attracting  all  flesh 
eating  animals,  such  as  Mink,  Fox,  Wolf, 
Lynx,  Skunk,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  carry,  economical  and 
handy  to  use,  (simply  squeeze  out  enough 
for  your  set  each  time) — not  affected  by 
snow  or  rain. 

You    can   have   a    FREE   sample    for   the 
asking  (enough  for  2  or  3  sets). 

We  will  also  send  you  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 
Supply  Catalogue.  48  pages,  (in  English  and  French)  show- 
ing traps  of  all  kinds,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  fish  nets, 
shoepacks  etc.,  at  very  moderate  prices 
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Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News  contains  latest  information   on  Raw  Fur 
prices  and  market  conditions,  sent  free  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  SURE 
Address  in  full  as  below 


„.•""»»  runs.  HICKS  .-""""I 


dstiked 
318  liallamBiaildinjg.TORONTO. 

TKE  tARGEST    IN  OUR   LINE  IN  CANADA 


Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book  1920 
Edition  Illustrating  300  beautiful 
fur  garments  in  latest  styles,  free 
on  request. 


bounds  during  the  past  two  years  the 
consumer  must  accept  his  share  of  the 
penalty.  The  crying  evil  of  the  meat 
and  livestock  industry  at  this  moment  is 
excessive  cost  of  distribution  resulting 
from  multiplicity  of  such  middlemen  as 
speculators,  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, many  of  them  entirely  para- 
sitical, the  toll  they  levy  constituting  a 
burdensome  tax  both  on  producer  and 
consumer. 


HORSES   HAVE  A  FUTURE 

THE  assertion  that  draft  horse  breed- 
ers are  discouraged  over  motor  and 
tractor  competition  is  indisputable 
writes  Harry  McNair  in  the  Breeders 
Gazette.  Much  of  this  sentiment  has 
been  warranted,  but  the  more  I  weigh 
the  evidence  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  the  draft  horse  has  a  future.  Dis- 
missing the  urban  problem  with  the 
assertion  that  motors  will  be  displaced 
by  drafters  for  short-haul  service,  let  us 
consider  the  tractor  as  a  competitor  of 
the  horse  on  the  farm. 

Until  this  spring  I  was  resigned  to 
tractor  supremacy,  but  a  wet  season 
has  caused  an  awakening.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  who  disposed  of  horses  after 
purchasing  tractors  found  "themselves 
unable  to  put  in  crops,  owing  to  the  wet 
season,  and  were  forced  to  replace 
horses  at  a  considerable  expense;  in 
fact,  much  of  the  'May  purchasing  at 
the  market  on  farm  account  was  neces- 
sitated by  this  condition. 

I  have  in  mind  an  acquaintance  who, 
having  acquired  a  tractor  by  swapping 
most  of  his  horses,  found  his  machine 
inextricably  mired  three  weeks  later, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  reinstat- 
ing horses.  At  the  markets  tractor- 
owners  fairly  clamored  for  equine 
stock,  fit  to  go  to  work   and   complete 


seeding.  These  experimenters  have 
learned  the  lesson,  somewhat  expensive- 
ly, that  while  a  tractor  is  a  profitable 
machine,  especially  adapted  to  fall 
plowing,  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
spring  work  in  the  alluvial  soil  areas, 
with  a  humid  climate.  They  may  get 
away  with  the  task  one  season,  but  the 
danger  of  miring  is  ever-present,  and 
never  again  will  tractor-owners  leave 
themselves  bare  of  horses. 

It  is  significant  that,  despite  an 
enormous  increase  in  tractor  output, 
more  horses  have  been  sold  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  this  season  than  ever 
before;  therefore  let  us  disregard  the 
notion  that  because  a  farmer  invests  in 
a  tractor  he  thereby  puts  himself  in  a 
position  which  makes  him  independent 
of  horses.  In  my  opinion,  more  horses 
will  be  used  in  agricultural  operations 
five  years  hence,  despite  materially  in- 
creased tractor  investments. 

Not  only  have  eastern  and  central 
western  farmers  bought  more  good 
horses  this  year  than  ever  before,  but 
metropolitan  trade  shows  a  gratifying 
expansion,  despite  the  fact  that  con- 
struction operations  are  practically  at 
a  standstill.  New  York  and  Boston 
have  been  free  purchasers  of  drafters, 
all  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have 
taken  their  share,  and  dealers  assert 
that  they  have  experienced  the  health- 
iest trade  in  years. 

Testimony  is  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  horse-power  is  replacing  trucks 
in  short-haul  service,  but  since  motors 
are  developing  a  country  long-haul 
traffic  at  the  expense  of  railroads  their 
sphere  of  activity  is  not  correspond- 
ingly circumscribed.  The  fact  is  that 
the  draft  horse  is  being  reinstated  in 
a  legitimate  and  permanent  sphere,  to 
which  it  is  adapted  by  the  law  of  econ- 
omy, and,  with  the  renewal  of  construc- 


tion, we  may  expect  the  broadest  de- 
mand for  drafters  ever  known.  Thou- 
sands of  teaming  and  other  concerns 
are  replacing  worn-out  motors  with 
horses.  Since  during  the  war  city 
teaming  interests  went  short  of  horses, 
in  order  to  economize  feed  bills  and  con- 
serve capital,  it  is  resonable  to  expect 
a  revival  of  business  to  compel  rein- 
statement. 


DO   YOU   KNOW   WHAT   MILK    IS? 

By  R.  A.  Finn,  B.S.A. 
V/fILK  is  nature's  most  perfect  food. 
-1'-*-  Young  animals  live  entirely  on  it, 
and  it  is  possible  for  an  adult  to  live 
on  it  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
food  value  of  milk  varies  with  the  qual- 
ity. Quality  in  milk  means  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  constituents, 
and  particularly  the  proportion  of  fat 
to  the  other  constituents.  The  chief 
food  constituents  in  milk  are;  fat,  pro- 
tein (consisting  of  casein  and  albu- 
men), sugar  and  ash.  The  average 
composition  of  milk  is  about  as  follows: 

Water — 87  per  cent. 

Protein — 

Casein — 2.4  per  cent. 
Albumen — -.7  per  cent. 

Fat — 3.7  per  cent. 

Sugar — 5.0  per  cent. 

Ash — .7  per  cent. 

The  average  milk  is  slightly  heavier 
than  water.  The  specific  gravity 
ranges  from  1.027  to  1.034  at  60  de- 
grees F.  The  analysis  of  milk  varies 
for  many  reasons  first  with  the  breed 
of  cows.  The  average  test  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  is  as  follows: 

Holstein — Solids,  11.85;  fat,  3.42. 

Jersey— Solids,    14.70;    fat,    5.35 

Guernsey — Solids,  14.71;  fat,  5.16. 

Shorthorns— Solids,    13.38;    fat,   4.05. 

Ayrshire — Solids,  12.61;  fat,  3.66. 
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ARE  THEY 
ROBBING  YOU? 

1lhuM!^tt»I^^W-J!^fi'*',,',,•   "\7"0UR  horses,  cows  and 
|]Uir»n      *^  hogs  are  robbing  you 

'of  expensive  feed  un- 
less they  are  converting  every  particle  into  work,  rich  milk  or  meat 
an3  fat. 

A  healthy  appetite,  with  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
feed,  can  be  obtained  through  mixing 

Prafts.  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

with  the  regular  daily  ration.  It  tones  up  the  entire  system.  Insures 
more  work  from  your  horses.  Keeps  cows  healthy  and  the  milk  pail 
full.  Hogs  grow  rapidly  and  fatten  quickly.  At  your  dealer's  in 
popular-priced  packages,  also  in  money-saving  25-lb.  pails  and 
100-lb.  bags.    Try  it  at  our  risk. 

MONEY    BACK   IF   NOT   SATISFIED 


Pratts^k 


,Regu 
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pratt£  DISINFECTANT 

prevents  disease  by  keeping  the 
stalls  and  stables  sanitary  and  free 
from  germs.  In  1  gal.,  yz  gal.,  and 
1  qt.   cans  at  your  dealer's. 

Write    for    our    FREE    booklet    on 
"Oare  of  Live-Stock." 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
/328DCarlaw  Ave.,  Toronto. 

AR-27 


Don't  Forget  Last  Winter!!! 

MAKE  SURE  OF   YOUR  [FEED  _  SUPPLY 

PLAN   TO   FEED 


Caws  M*U) 


SPRINKLE  IT  ON  YOUR  STRAW, 
OLD  HAY,  ENSILAGE  AND  USE  UP 
ALL  YOUR  ROUGHAGE. 

Write  for  our  booklet  on  economical  feed- 
ing of  this  wonderful  product  or  ask  your 
local  Cane  Mola  distributor  about  it. 

Cane  Mola  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

118  St.  Paul  Street  West 
MONTREAL 


"Using 

Cane  M^Liq" 


Milking  Shorthorn  Wanted 

I  am  anxious  to  get  a  railoh  row  which  has  just 
freshened  or  due  to  freshen  within  the  next  two 
monibhs.  A  pure  bred  is  preferred  but  will 
gladly  consider  a  grade  oow  vhioh  is  k<«>1  niy>- 
ducer.  When  writing  give  full  particulars  as  to 
age  and   price, 

Box  40,  Farmers'  Magazine,   143   University 
Ave.,  Toronto. 


Toulouse  Geese 

Wanted,  a  pair  of  Toulouse  Geese  and 
Gander.  Must  be  from  prolific  stock.  If 
you  have  a  good  laying  strain  write  giving 
prices  to  Box  30,  Farmers'  Magazine,  143 
University   Ave,,    Toronto. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


&m 


By  MacKENZIE 


Toronto 
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Fat 
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Entries    close    September 
16th,  for  Farmers'  Carload 
Cattle  Class  at  the  Tenth 
Annual  Toronto  Fat  Stock 
Show,  to  be  held  at 

Union  Stock  Yards 

Stock 

TORONTO 

December  11th  &  12  th 

1IIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIII 

Show 
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WritejSecretary, 

Union  Stock  Yards 

for  Premium  List 

Entries  for    other]  classes 
close~November  24th,  1919 

/CANADIAN  National  Exhibition, 
^J  second  to  none  on  the  continent  for 
high  quality  live  stock. 

*  *     * 

The  Prince  missed  a  great  sight  when 
he  missed  the  live  stock  parade. 

*  *     * 

Good  quality  was  a  noticeable  feature 
in  the  majority  of  live  stock  classes. 

*  *     * 

The  Herefords  were  stronger  than 
ever,  both  in  numbers  and  quality. 

*  *     * 

Exhibitors  of  livestock  are  good 
"sports,"  whether  they  are  at  the  top 

or  bottom. 

*  *     * 

A  Shorthorn  man  says:  "The  reason 
the  Angus  cattle  look  so  sleek  is  because 
the  owners  have  no  horns  to  polish." 

Angus  classes  were  close  in  nearly 
every  instance. 

*  *     * 

A  number  of  new  exhibitors  were 
noticed  in  all  breeds  this  year. 

*  *     * 

No  use  coming  to  Toronto  with  poorly 

fitted  stock. 

*  *     * 

It  was  a  famous  victory,  according  to 
Joe  Brethour,  Brownridge  and  An- 
nesser. 

Milking  tests  are  to  be  made  in  bath- 
ing suits  in  the  future,  according  to  a 
live  stock  official. 

*  *     * 

Adam  would  have  had  a  poor  chance 
to  make  a  record. 

*  *     * 

Visitors  we  noticed  at  the  grave  of  the 
scrub  bull — Bob  Wade,  Commissioner 
Bailey  and  Wade  Toole. 

*  *     * 

Bart.  Bull  lifted  a  bunch  of  silver- 
ware. 

*  *     * 

Some  of  the  hog  exhibitors  need  a  few 
lessons    from  Joe  Brethour  on  fittings. 

*  *     * 

The  lard  hog  men  were  all  singing: 
"We  don't  want  the  bacon." 

*  *     * 

The  world's  market  can  handle  all  the 
pork  our  farmers  can  supply. 

*  *     * 

"Ding"  Gordon,  of  the  markets  and 
co-operation  branch,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Brown  Swiss. 

*  *     * 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  next 
year. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

Owners  of  scrub  sires  would  have  had 
a  poor  chance  with  their  stock  in  any 
class. 

Some  of  the  city  people  thought  that 
the  Guernsey  sire  was  the  finest  Jersey 
they  had  ever  seen. 

Our  Guernsey  and  Brown  Swiss 
breeders  have  a  great  field  for  mission- 
ary work. 

Judge  Archibald  was  a  busy  man  in 
the  Holstein  ring. 


Champion    Berkshire    Boar,    W.    W.    Brownridge, 
Georgetown. 


The  "Black  and  Whites"  were  out 
full  force. 

*  *     * 

We  have  heard  that  Ayrshire  w. 
famous  for  bonnie  lasses,  but  Hunt* 
and  MacMillan  say  it's  famous  fi 
bonnie  cattle. 

*  *     * 

The  Ayrshire  exhibit  was  better  ths 
ever. 

*  *     * 

We  expect  to  see  a  large  goat  exhil 
next  year. 

*  *     * 

The  college  boys  will  have  plenty 
good  material  to  work  on  this  year. 

*  *     * 

We  missed  the  latest  Bronze  B 
from  the  college  exhibit. 

*  *     * 

Prof.  Tcole  and  Sackville  will  have 
great  bunch  to  weed  out  during  the  fj 
term. 

*  *     * 

The  live  stock  men  are  keenly  i 
terested  in  the  college  team. 

*  *     * 
It's  up  to  year  '20. 

*  *     * 

Keep  the  high-priced  sires  in  Cana< 
and  we  need  not  fear  competitors. 

*  *     * 

Roan  Jasper,  the  champion  fat  stee 
owned  and  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Gar 
house,  will  take  some  beating  at  Chicag 

*  *     * 

Geo.  Amos  and  Sons  had  a  great  tr 
cf  fat  steers. 

*  *     * 

Stock  breeders  should  choose  a  s 
able  name  for  their  farm  and  register 

*  *     * 

There  were  no  flowers  on  the  gra' 
of  the  scrub  bull. 

*  *     * 

Shorthorn  men  divided  up  the  hono 
fairly  well. 

*  *     * 

How  much  is  a  good  sire  worth? 


Ask  Jimmy  Watt  to  estimate  tl 
value  of  Gainford  Marquis  or  Ja 
Douglas  to  price  Browndale. 

*  *     * 

Marquis  and  Browndale  stock  wei 
quite  noticeable. 

*  *     * 

Proud  Diamond,  the  college  bull,  ma 
well  be  proud  of  Augusta  Supreme. 

*  *     * 
What  about  breed  papers  in  Canada 

*  *     * 
Farm    publications,    field    men,    l 

judicious  advertising  have  done  wondei 
for  American  live  stock  men. 

*  *     * 
Canadian  breeders  would  win  out  i 

the  end  by  selling  their  high-class  sir* 
to  Canadians. 

*  *     * 

Baron's  Best,  winner  in  the  4-year-ol 
Clydesdale  class,  has  still  the  blooi 
and  action  of  a  5-year-old  at  18  year 
of  age. 

*  *     * 

The  big  draught  horse  is  self-repah 
ing. 

*  *     * 

Breeders  of  heavy  horses  have  a  grea 
outlook,  if  they  breed  the  kind  the  mai 
ket  demands. 

*  *     * 

The  Halton  Calf  Club  sale  gave  a  bi 
boost  to  pure-breds  in  Halton  County. 

*  *     * 

The  boys  who  bought  the  best  calve; 
realized  greater  gains  and  higher  pn 
fits  than  those  who  bought  the  cheape 
ones. 

*  *     * 

Livestock  advertisers  report  good  r< 
suits  from  the  use  of  Farmers'  Magji 
zine. 
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Don't  fail  to  read  our  live  stock  ad- 
vertisements. You  can  be  absolutely 
sure  of  fair  business. 

*     *     * 

At  a  luncheon,  given  by  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders,  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
on  Sept.  2nd,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
a  field  man  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  breed  in  Canada.  ■ 

Kenneth  MacGregor,  of  Brandon, 
Man.,  gave  the  speech  of  the  evening, 
emphasizing  especially  the  necessity  of 
breeders  advertising  and  boosting  the 
breed. 

A  number  of  prominent  Ontario 
breeders  expressed  their  willingness  to 
support  any  move  that  would  tend  to 
make  better  business  and  greater  pro- 
gress. 


Mr.  James  Bowman  was  the  choice  of 
the  Ontario  breeders  for  the  position  of 
field  man. 

*     *     * 

Guernseys  were  quite  a  big  attraction. 
The  exhibit  from  Martindale  Farms  was 
of  high  quality,  every  individual  being 
quite  typical  of  the  breed.  This  breed 
is  not  very  well  known  in  Ontario  but 
should  become  more  numerous  on  ac- 
count of  its  reputation  as  a  butter  breed. 
»     *     * 

In  the  Hereford  classes,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  case  of  "Hooper  up"  most  of  the 
time. 

Hooper  is  a  new  man,  and  deserves 
great  credit. 


r^ 


N.  E.  Livestock  Prizes 

<ving   are  the   Livestock  Prize  Lists  at  the 
"inadian  National  Exhibition : 


leavy  Horses 


The  fc 


Wi*' 


Ci.        JSDALES 

Class  60,  StallK.i,  4  years  old.— 1.  Gra- 
ham. Bros.,  Claremont,  Baron  Best;  2. 
Graham    Bros.,    Olaremont,    Bonnie    Flisk; 

3.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham,  The  Count  of 
Hillcrest;  4.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham, 
Macaroon's  Prince;  5.  T.  H.  Hassard, 
Markham,    Cairson. 

Class  61,  Stallion,  4  years  old  and  over. 
— 1.  A.  G.  Gormley.  Unionville,  Dunure 
Lucky  Star;  2.  Davies  &  Robinson,  Re- 
minder; 3.  Paterson  Bros.,  Agincourt, 
-Dunure  Gulf  Stream;  4.  A.  Hewson,  Mal- 
ton,  Prince  of  Greenhall;  5.  D.  Ryan,  Dun- 
barton,  King's  Heather. 

Class  62,  Stallion,  3  years  old — 1,  T.  H. 
Hassard,  RoyaJl  Marathon;  2.  Graham 
Bros.,  Soldier  Baron;  3.  R.  C.  Rodgerson, 
Orla  Laddie. 

Class  63,  Stallion,  2  years  old.— 1.  Gra- 
ham Bros.,  Coronation;  2.  W.  Boynton, 
Dollar,  Lambton  Pride;  3.  S.  J.  Wilson, 
Rothesay,  Clark  Ronald;  4.  J.  Brown  & 
Son,  Prince  of  Fashion. 

Class  64,  Stallion,  1  year  old.— 1.  W.  E. 
Jewell,  Bowmanville,  Baron  Glen;  2,  T.  H. 
Hassard,  Count  Crawford;  3.  C.  W. 
Kopas,  Prince   of  Belvoir. 

Class  65,  Filly,  3  years  old.— 1.  W.  F. 
Batty,  Brooklin,  Rose  Baron;  2,  R.  Duff  & 
Son,  Myrtle,  Rye  Queen;  3.  L.  M.  Davies, 
Todmorden,  Lady  Loch  Fergfls;  4.  J.  Wat- 
son, Todmorden,  Lady  Evelyn;  5.  C.  W. 
Kopas,  Queen  of  Belvoir. 

Class  66,  Filly,  2  years  old.— 1.  R.  Duff, 
Flora,  Lansdowne;  2,  T.  H.  Hassard,  Lady 
Marathon;  3.  G.  Doherty,  Wexford,  Rugby 
Glen;  4.  J.  Brown,  Betty  Matchless;  5. 
C.   B.   Boynton,   Gertie's  Lambton. 

Class  67,  Filly,  1  year  old— 1,  T.  H.  Has- 
sard, Myrtle  Grove;  2.  W.  F.  Batty,  Quality 
Lady;    3.  F.  J.  Wiilson,  Roletta  Queen. 

Class  68,  Brood  m'are  with  foal  of  the 
same  breed  by  her  side. — 1.  A.  G.  Gormiley, 
Ethel  Lowrey;  2.  H.  Dolierty,  Glen  Burn's 
May  Queen;   3.  F.  J.  Wilson,  Fanny  Clark; 

4.  A.  Hewson,  Lady  Burns  of  Wester 
Lovat;  5.  L.  M.  Davies,  Belle  of  Black 
Hill. 

Class  69,  Yeld  Mare,  any  age. — 1.  Gra- 
ham Bros.,  Craigie  Nellie;  2.  A.  G.  Gorm- 
ley, Blink  of  Fauhfolds;  3,  Duff  &  Son, 
Mendel    Princess. 

Class  70,  Foal  of  1919.— 1.  W.  F.  Batty, 
Baron's  Quality;  2.  H.  Doherty,  Bay;  3. 
L.  M.  Davies,  Thorncliffe's  Best;  4.  W.  A. 
Belshaw,  Bonny  Jean;  5.  A.  G.  Gormley, 
Bay. 

Class  71,  2  animals,  progeny  of  one 
mare. — 1.  W.  E.  Jewell,  Bowmanville;  2. 
F.  J.  Wilson;  3.  L.  M.  Davies. 

Class  72,  3  animals  under  2  years,  got  of 
one  side. — 1.  W.  F.  Batty;  2.  A.  Hewson; 
3.   F.  E.   Wilson. 

Class  73,  best  Stallion,  any  age,  $25  and 
silver  medal. — 1.  Graham  Bros.,  Baron's 
Best. 

Class  74,  best  mare,  any  age,  $25  and 
silver  medal.  —  Graham  Bros.,  Craigie 
Nellie. 

Class  75,  best  string  of  five,  gold  medal. 
— Graham  Bros. 

PERCHERONS 

Class  100,  Stallion,  4  years  and  over. — 
1.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham,  Monogram;  2. 
Hodgkinson  &  Tisdale,  Beaverton,  Lively; 
3.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Nigby  Boy;  4.  W.  A. 
Henry  &  Son,  Keswick,  Chieftain;  5.  Wm. 
Pears,  Toronto,  Intellect. 

Class  101,  Stallion,  3  years  old.— 1.  W.  A. 
Henry  &  Son,  Lord  Keswick;  2.  Hodgkin- 
son., Black  Beauty;  3.  W.  A.  Henry  &  Son, 
Lord    Greffler. 

Class  102,  Stallion,  2  years  old.— 1.  Sir 
Henry    Pellatt,    Jasman;     2.    Bater    Bros., 


Oakville,  Gibraltar;  3.  Wm.  Pears,  Major 
Guedo. 

Class  103,  Stallion,  1  year  old.— l.Wm. 
Pears,  Cormiers  Lash;  2.  R.  Livingston, 
Woodbridge,  Oakville  Boy;  3.  H.  C.  Soldan, 
Hensall,  Magnum;  4.  Hodgkinson  &  Tis- 
dale, Carpenter. 

Class  104,  Filly,  3  years  old.— 1.  H.  C. 
Soldan,  Britannica;  2.  J.  Roberts,  Peter- 
boro,  Daisy  Nitriere;  3.  A.  W.  Dobson, 
Queen  Victoria. 

Class  105,  Filly,  2  years  old.— 1.  H.  C. 
Soldan,  Japonette;  2.  W.  J.  Hill,  Queens- 
ville,  Apple  Blossom;  3.  A.  W.  Dobson, 
Priscilla;  4.  W.  E.  Morden,  Oakville,  Lady 
Juvenile. 

Class  106,  Filly,  1  year  old.— H.  C. 
Soldan,  Willow  Hall  Japalac;  2l  C.  O. 
Peart,  Sylvia  Nouvette;  3.  Bater  Bros., 
The  Marne. 

Class  107,  Brood  Mare  with  foal  of  same 
breed  by  her  side. — 1.  Wm.  Pears,  Ko- 
carde;  2.  A.  W.  Dobson,  Kalmouck;  3. 
J.  Roberts,  Nitriere;    4.  W.  G.  Hill,  Apple. 

Class  108,  Yeld  Mare,  any  age.— 1.  H.  C. 
Soldan,  Jourdine;    2.   W.  A.   Henry,   Queen 

Marion;    3.    —    ;    4.    C.    O.    Peart, 

Idealization. 

Class  109,  Foal  of  1919.— 1.  J.  Roberts, 
Lady  Marguerite;  2.  W.  E.  Morden,  Major 
Haricot;  3.  Wm.  Pears,  Lady  Maude;  4. 
Bater  Bros.,  Roxanna. 

Class  110,  Mare  with  two  of  her  progeny. 
— 1.  Wm.  Pears,  Cormiers  Lash;  2.  W.  E. 
Morden,  Juvenile;  3.  A.  W.  Dobson,  Kal- 
mouck. 

Class  111,  best  Stallion,  any  age,  $25 
and  silver  medal. — T.  H.  Hassard,  Mono- 
gram. 

Class  112,  best  Mare,  any  age,  $25  and 
silver  medal. — H.    C.    Soldan,   Jourdine. 

Class  113,  best  string  of  five,  gold  medal. 
—1.  Wm.  Pears;  2.  H.  C.  Soldan;  3.  Hodg- 
kinson   &    Tisdale. 

The  Cattle  Awards 

SHORTHORNS 

Section  1,  Bull,  3  years  old  and  over. — 
1.  Gier,  Waldemar,  Ont.,  Escana  Cham- 
pion; 2.  J.  G.  Barron,  Carberry,  Man., 
Lancaster  Lord;  3.  Marquis,  Sunderland, 
Ont.,  Lancaster  Lad;  4.  Duncan  Brown, 
Shedden,  Ont.,  Gainford  Eclipse;  5.  W.  A. 
Bags'haw,  Uxoridge,  Ont.,  Advocate's 
Prince;  6.  G.  J.  Riddell,  Bolton,  Ont.,  Vic- 
torlyn. 

Section  2,  Bull,  2  years. — 1.  Harry  Mc- 
Gee,  Gainford  Supreme;  2.  A.  G.  Farrow, 
Oakville,  Onit.,  Royal  Hero;  3.  T.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Downsview,  Lavender  Light;  4.  A.  W. 
Whiteilaw,  Guelph,  Belmont  Marquis;  5.  J. 
Watt  &  Son,  Elora,  Marquis  Supreme;  6. 
Duncan  Brown,  Trout  Creek,  Wonder  2nd; 

7.  J.   Lerch,    Preston,   Lancaster   Marquis; 

8.  J.  A.  Watt,  Elora,  Gainford  Sultan. 
Section    3,    Bull,    senior    yearling. — 1.    J. 

Douglas,  Browndale  Banner;  2.  J.  G.  Bar- 
ron, Star  of  Hope;  3.  W.  Pinkney,  Jilt 
Commander;  4.  W.  A.  Bagsfoaw,  Lavender 
Agent. 

Section  4,  Bull,  junior  yearling. — 1.  Kyle 
Bros.,  Ivanhoe;  2.  Gerry  Bros.,  Gainford 
Mark;  '3.   J.   A.    Watt,   Gainford   Monarch; 

4.  P.  D.  Kay,  Perfect  Peace;  5.  W.  A.  Bag- 
shaw,  Advocate  Fashion;  6.  T.  A.  Russell, 
Baron  Butterfly;  7.  Marquis  &  Son,  Crim- 
son  King. 

Section  5,  senior  calf  Bull. — 1.  G.  Amos 
&  Son,  Augustus  Supreme;  2.  J.  Gard- 
liouse,  Rosebud  Sultan;  3.  G.  Grier,  Roan 
Lad;  4.  J.  Gardihouse,  Sultan's  Perfection; 

5.  D.  Brown,  Walnut  Aviator;  7.  A.  G. 
Farrell,  Sunrise;  8.  J.  Douglas,  Browns- 
dale  Star. 

Section  6.  Bull,  junior  calf. — 1.  Kyle 
Bros.,  New  Year's  Gift;  2.  G.  Amos  &  Son, 
Secret  Champion;  3.  J.  D.  Barron,  Selec- 
tion;  4.  J.  Gardhouse,  Royal  Masterpiece; 


The  Aristocratic  Breed 

"The  Lord  might  have  made  a  better  butter  cow  than  the 
Jersey — but  he  didn't." 

Brampton  Jerseys  always  win. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 


BRAMPTON 


ONT. 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.    Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.O.  and  Phone.  Railway  Connections  Lindsay,   C.P.R.  G.T.R. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc  Jersey  Herd. 
Buy  his  offspring  mated  to  the  best.  Then 
your  herd  will  be  better  than  the  rest  and  your 
business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  R.S.  3,  Essex,  Ont. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 

also  a  few  choice  bulls. 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 


R.R.  Nol. 


Todmorden,   Ont. 


Tauwa  Herd  of  Chester  Whites 

Cleaned  up  atToronto  Exhibition 


Write  us  your  wants. 


JOHN  G.  ANNESSER,  TILBURY,  ONT. 


Weight  1200 
lbs. 


Martindale    Guernseys 

22  quarts  per  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

day  __ 

5.2%  butter     Best    breed|for~economical  pro- 
fa*  i  duct  ion  of  butter 


The  Hawthorne  Shorthorns,  Clydesdales  and  Leicester*, 
Bulls  and  Females.  Choice  Leicester  Shearling  and  Ram  Lambs. 

ALLAN  B.  MANN,  PeUrboro,  R.R.  No.  4. 


SONS  OF  THE  GREAT 

$10  000  BULL  GAINFORD 
«piu,v/uvs  MATCHLESS.  These  are 
individuals  of  exceptional  merit. 
Prices  right.     Write  to-day. 

GERRIE  BROS., 
R.R.  No.  3,  Elora,  Ont. 


ADAM  THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

R.R.  No.  1,  STRATFORD.      Phone  10-5  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare  Station,  G.T.R. 


Oak    Lodge  Yorkshires, 

Shorthorns 

See   our   prize    winning   young   stock. 
Write   for   particulars. 

J.  E.  BRETHOUR  &  NEPHEWS, 
Burford,  Ont. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Chice  Males  and  Females,  6  months  to 
1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
now. 

PRITCHARD  BROS., 

R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell   Phone. 


PINE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

THE    HOME    OF    THE 

BERKSHIRE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE  „,  „,   D  . , 

MILTON.  C.P.R.  and  Phone  W'  W"  Brown»°ge> 
GEORGETOWN.  G.T.R.  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Oxford  Down  Wanted 

Wanted),  Oxford  Down  Bam.  Must  be  a, 
growtihy,  vigorous  animal  and  well  suited 
as  a  flo<4k  header.  Not  interested'  in  any 
medium  or  low  grade  stock.  Write  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Box  22, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 
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FIT  OUR  FIGHTERS  TO  FARM 

JHEY  WORKED  FOR  YOU  OVER  THERE 


THE  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  Canada  offers  every  eligible  returned  man  who 
has  ample  farming  experience  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  farm  owner.     It 
is  also  ready  to  assist  certain  inexperienced  men  to  learn  the  farming  business. 
Of  the  many  thousands  of  applications  that  will  be  received  by  the  Board  during 
the  next  twelve  months  a  considerable  number  will  be  from  inexperienced  men. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  ASSIST- 
METHOD   OF  TRAINING 

Training  Centres  have  been  established  to  give  a  limited  number  of  totally 
inexperienced  prospective  soldier  settlers  preliminary  practical  experience.  It  is 
essential,  however,. that  all  inexperienced  men  complete  their  training  by  working 
with  successful  farmers  who  will  share  their  experience  with  them. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMER! 
YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

You  alone  can  assist  our  fighters  to  acquire  the  experience  necessary  to  ensure 
their  success  as  farmers.  There  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  you  to  take  as  many  as 
possible  on  your  farm.  By  giving  them  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  advice 
you  will  fit  them  to  operate  successfully  farms  of  their  own  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  needs,  and  must  have,  the  co-operation  of  success- 
ful farmers  in  every  Province  of  Canada  in  carrying  on  this  work.  Training  allow- 
ances are  granted  by  the  Board  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  dependents.  Will 
you  afford  the  men  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  ?  Men  are  waiting  now. 
Take  at  least  one  of  them  for  the  winter. 

Offices  at:  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Alta;  Regina,  Saskatoon  and 
Prince  Albert.  Sask;  Winnipeg,  Man;  Toronto,  London  and  Ottawa  Ont.;  Montreal,  Sherbrook^ 
and  Quebec,  Que.;  St.  John,  N.B.;  Halifax,  N.S.;  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

The 


Soldier  Settlement  Board 

W.  J .  B  LACK ,  CHAIRMAN 
UNION  BANK  BUILDING.   Ottawa, Ont 


■*» 

et?: 

«P1 

DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  MONEY? 

That  spare  time  of  yours  can  be  turned  into  dollars! 

From  all  parts  of  Canada  people  write  us  every  day,  enclosing  $2, 
and  asking  us  to  send  them  MACLEAN'S — "Canada's  National  Maga- 
zine." They  have  seen  some  other  person's  copy.  They  want  to 
become   regular  readers   themselves. 

When  so  many  subscribe  without  being  asked  to  do  so,  how  many 
subscriptions  could  you  obtain — right  in  your  own  neighborhood— by 
simply  getting  after  them  in  your  spare  time? 

We  will  pay  you — WELL — 
to  get  these  subscriptions. 
Glad  to  tell  you  how.  Sign 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
us  NOW. 

~  Cut    off    Here    and    Mail^  *"""   ~~  ~~  """"  ~" ""  "~ I" 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dept.  28,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Gentlemen: — Please   tell    me   how    I   can    make   money    by    your   plan 


Name 


Address 


5.  J.  Gardhouse,  Sultan's  Renown;  6.  J.  G. 
Barron,  Red  Knight;  7.  Gerry  Bros., 
Matchless  Duke;  8.  Brown  &  Son,  Walnut 
Golden  Winner. 

Section  7,  Cow,  three  years  and  over. — 

1.  J.  G.  Barron,  Fairview  Baroness  Queen; 

2.  J.  A.  Watt,  Duchess  of  Gloucester  79th; 

3.  J.  A.  Watt,  Countess  Selena  IV.;  4.  W. 
A.  Bagshaw,  Star  Rose  IV.;  5.  J.  Walker, 
Garnet  Queen;  6.  W.  Marquis,  Sunflower; 
7.  J.  Lerch,  Flora  22nd;  8.  W.  A.  Bagshaw, 
Star  Rose  VI. 

Section  8,  Heifer,  two  years. — 1.  J.  A. 
Watt,  Gainford  Belle;  2.  J.  G.  Barron, 
Oakland  Baroness;  3.  J.  G.  Barron,  Cicely's 
Gem;  4.  J.  Watt,  Lady  Gainford;  5.  P.  D. 
Kay,  Cherry  Fabima  18th;  6.  Marquis  & 
Son,  Mysie   Queen  8th. 

Section  9,  senior  yearling,  Heifer. — 1.  J. 
E.  Barron,  Lavender  47th;  2.  Brown  &  Son, 
Walnut  Strathallen;  3.  J.  Douglas,  Dia- 
mond Queen;  4.  Marquis  &  Son,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  B.  II. 

Section  10,  Heifer,  junior  yearling. — 1. 
Amos  &  Son,  Laurel  Tulip;  2.  Kyle  Bros., 
Strawberry  Bloom  II.;  3.  J.  Douglas,  Jubi- 
lee Jilt;  4.  J.  G.  Barron,  Jubilee  Queen  V.; 

6.  Kyle  Bros.,  Jealousy  9th;  7.  J.  F.  Mit- 
chell, Soreit  Lady;  8.  J.  G.  Barron,  Fair- 
view   Princess. 

Section  11,  Heifer,  calf,  senior. — 1.  J.  G. 
Barron,  Rosa  Hope  20th;  2.  W.  A.  Bag- 
shaw, Advocate's  Beauty;  3.  Douglas  & 
Son,  Pride  Fifth;  4.  T.  A.  Russell,  May- 
flower Homestead;    6.   G.   Greer,  Molly  II.; 

7.  G.  Amos  &  Son,  Mary  Lass;  8.  A.  G. 
Farrell,  Roan  Lady  of  Oakville. 

Section  12,  Heifer  calf,  junior — 1. , 

;    2.    J.    Douglas,    Jubilee    Jilt    2nd; 

3.  Watt  &  Son,  Lady  Duchess;  4.  Watt  & 
Son,  Diamond  32nd;  5.  J.  Gardhouse,  Maid 
of  the  Mist;  6.  D.  Brown,  Walnut  Martha 
Maud",'  7.  G.  Greer,  Rosemary;  8.  A.  D. 
Farrell,  Rosewood  40th. 

Section  13,  Graded  Herd,  bull  2  years 
and1    over,    cow    3    years    and    over,    heifer 

1  year  and  under,  heifer  2  years  and  under 
3,   heifer   under   1    year. — 1.   J.   G.   Barron; 

2.  J.  A.  Watt;   3.  W.  Marquis  &  Son. 
Section    14,    best   three    animals,    get    of 

one   sire. — 1.  J.  A.  Watt;    2.  J.  G.  Barron; 

3.  J.  Douglas;  4.  Kyle  Bros.;  5.  G.  Greer; 
6.  J.  Gardhouse;   7.  J.  Watt;   8.  J.  A.  Watt. 

Section  15,  best  two  animals,  progeny 
of  one  cow. — 1.  J.  G.  Barron;  2.  P.  D. 
Kay;  3.  J.  G.  Barron;  4.  J.  A.  Douglas; 
5.  Kyle  Bros.:  6.  J.  A.  Watt;  7.  J.  Doug- 
las; 8.  J.  A.  Watt. 

Section  16,  best  4  calves  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor. — 1.  J.  Gardhouse;  2.  J.  Doug- 
las; 3.  J.  G.  Barron;  «4.  J.  Gardhouse;  5. 
G.    Amos;     6.    G.    Greer;    7.    Kyle    Bros.; 

8.  J.  Watt  &  Son. 

Section  17,  junior  herd,  bull  under  two 
years,     2     heifers     1     year    and     under     2, 

2  heifers  under  1  year. — 1.  J.  G.  Barron; 
2.  J.  Douglas;  3.  Kyle  Bros.;  4.  J.  A.  W'att; 
5.  J.  Amos;  6.  D.  Brown. 

Section  18,  senior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — G.  Gier,  Escana  Champion. 

Section  19,  Junior  Champion  Bull. — J. 
Douglas,   Browndale   Banner. 

Section  20,  Grand  Champion,  $25  and 
gold  medal. — G.  Gier,  Escana  Champion. 

Section  21. — Senior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — J.  A.  Watt,  Gainford 
Belle. 

Section  22,  Junior  Champion  Female,  $25 
and  ribbon. — J.   G.   Barron,  Lavender  47th. 

Section  23,  Grand  Champion  Female,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — J.  G.  Barron,  Laven- 
der 47  th. 

Section  24,  Cow  or  Heifer,  two  years  or 
over,  in  milk. — 1.  J.  Brown  &  Son,  Shorty; 

2.  G.  Geir,  Lady  Ythan  7th;  3.  J.  A.  Watt, 
Fame's  Bloom-  4.  W.  Marquis  &  Son,  Sun- 
flower;  5.  J.  Lerch,  Flora  22nd. 

Section  25,  Senior  Yearling. — 1,  G.  Amos, 
Bandmaster;    2.    T.   A.    Russell,    Sir   Haig; 

3.  J.   Brown,  Dooley;    4.  J.   Brown,  Shorty. 
Section    26,    Junior    Yearling. — 1.    T.    A. 

Russell,  Clear  the  Way  3rd;  2.  G.  Amos, 
Royal  Emblem;  3.  J.  Lerch,  Shorty;  4. 
W.  Marquis,  Roan  Lad. 

Section  27,  Bull,  under  1  year. — 1.  J.  M. 
Gardhouse,  Roan  Jasper;  2.  G.  Amos,  Mas- 
ter Stroke;  3.  D.  J.  Lerch,  Scotty;  4.  Os- 
car Lerch,  Look  'Em  Over. 

Section  28,  Breeds'  Herd,  1  bull  under 
2  years,  2  heifers  1  year  and  under  2, 
2  heifers  under  1  year,  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor. — 1.  J.  G.  Barron;  2.  J.  Doug- 
las; 3.  G.  L.  Smith;  4.  G.  Amos;  5.  D. 
Brown. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Section  1,  Bull,  3  years  and  over. — 1. 
J.  D.  Larkin,  Benedictine  Monk;  2.  J. 
Bowman,  Guelph,  Beauty's  Leroy;  3.  G.  C. 
Shannon,  Oakwood,  Elmpark  Pat;  4.  R. 
McKeown,  London,  Queen's  Edward. 

Section  2,  Bull,  2  years. — 1.  Lowe  & 
Heibein,      Elora,     Middlebrook      Monarch; 

2.  J.  D.  Larkin,  Darwin  of  Claverdon  6th; 

3.  J.  Bowman,  E.  P.  Burt;  4.  R.  McKeown, 
Trojan   of  Alloway  2nd. 

Section  3,  Bull,  senior  yearling. — 1.  H. 
Fraleigh,  Forest,  Espier  Marshall;  2.  T.  E. 
Broadfoot,  Fergus,  Elmpark  Radiator;  3. 
J.  Bowman,  E.  P.  Kismet;  4.  G.  C.  Shannon, 
Drummin  Laddie. 


Section  4,  Bull,  junior  yearling. — 1,  G.  G 
Shannon,  Idlemore  5th;  2.  R.  McKeo 
Tropride  of  Alloway;  3.  G.  C.  Shannon 
Rosebud's  Leroy;  4.  T.  B.  Broadfoot 
Balmedie  Gamrie. 

Section  5,  Bull,  senior  calf. — 1.  J.  D 
Larkin,  Romeo  of  Larkin  Farm;  2.  Low 
&  Heibein,  Middlebrook  Prince  16th;  3 
J.  B.  Bowman,  E.  P.  Radiant;  4.  J.  B 
Bowman,    E.    P.    Barrell. 

Section  6,  Bull,  junior  calf. — 1.  J.  D 
Larkin,  Benedict  of  Larkin  Farm;  2.  Lowe 
&  Heibein,  Middlebrook  Prince  18th;  3 
G.  C.  Shannon,  Rosebud's  Hero;  4.  H 
Fraleigh,   Meadowva'le   King  Elector. 

Section  7,  Cow,  3  years  and  over. — 1 
Lowe  &  Heibein,  Middlebrook  Beauty  6th; 
2.  H.  Fraleigh,  Shady  Glen  Heatherbloom 
2nd;  3.  J.  D.  Larkin,  Primrose  of  Larki 
Farm  2nd;  4.  G.  C.  Shannon,  Lillian  o 
Sunny  Acres 

Section  8,  Heifer,  2  years. — 1.  H.  Fra 
leigh,  Silver  Queen  W.  4th;  2.  J.  D.  Lar 
kin,  Pride  of  Larkin  Farm  27th;  3.  Bow 
man,  E.  P.  Witch;  >  Lcwe  &  Heibein, 
Middlebrook  Pride, 2*  . 

Section    9,    Heifer,    s^ 
J.  D.  Larkin,  Stumpy  ol  1 
2.   J.   Bowman,  E.  P.    Prj 
Broadfoot,    Pride    of    T 
4.  J.  Bowman,  E.  1- 


arling. — 1. 

.  Farm  4th  ;| 

Jth;    3.   T.   B. 

Farm    32nd; | 

1  32nd. 

it    yearling. — 1. 

rkin  Farm  3rd;  I 

^kin    Farm 

i    of   Sunny 

jeiu.    Middlebrook 


Section    10,    Heif 
J.  Bowman,  Barbar? 
2.    J.    D.    Larkin,    P) 
38th;    3.   G.    C.   Shar 
Acres;    4.    Lowe    & 
Pride  23rd. 

Section  11,  Heifer  calf,  senior — 1.  J.  D 
Larkin,  Primrose  of  Larkin  Farm  8th; 
2.  J.  Bowman,  E.  P.  Pride  21st;  3.  G.  C, 
Shannon,  Pride  of  Sunny  Acres  2nd;  4. 
R.  McKeown,  Alloway  Tro   Edward. 

Section  12,  Heifer  calf,  junior. — 1.  Lowe 
&  Heibein,  Middlebrook  Pride  28th;  2. 
J.  D.  Larkin,  Primrose  of  Larkin  Farm  9th. 

Section  13,  Graded  Herd,  1  bull  2  years 
and    over,    cow    3    years    and    over,    heifer 

1  year  and  under  2,  heifer  2  years  and  un- 
der 3,  heifer  under  1  year. — 1.  J.  D.  Larkin; 

2.  J.  Bowman;  3.  Lowe  &  Heibein;  4. 
G.    C.    Shannon. 

Section  14,  best  3  animals,  get  of  one 
sire. — 1.  J.  D.  Larkin;  2.  J.  Bowman;  3. 
Lowe   &   Heibein;    4.  R.  McKeown. 

Section  15,  best  2  animals,  progeny  of 
one   cow. — 1.  J.   Bowman;    2.  J.   D.   Larkin; 

3.  R.  McKeown;  4.  G.  C.  Shannon. 
Section    16,    best    4    calves,    owned    and 

bred  by  exhibitor. — 1.  J.  D.  Larkin;  2. 
Lowe  &  Heibein;  3.  J.  Bowman;  4.  G.  C. 
Sha'nnon.fl 

Section  17,  Junior  Herd,  bull  under  2 
years,  2  heifers  1  year  and  under  2,  2  heif- 
ers under  1  year. — 1.  J.  D.  Larkin;  2.  J. 
Bowman;  3.  H.  Fraleigh;   4.  G.  C.  Shannon. 

Section  18,  Senior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — J.  D.  Larlcin,  Benedictine 
Monk. 

Section  19,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — H.  Fraleigh,  Espier  Marshall. 

Section  20,  Grand  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — H.  Fraleigh,  Espier 
Marshall. 

Section  21,  Senior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — Lowe  &  Heibein,  Middle- 
brook  Beauty   6th. 

Section  22,  Junior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — J.  D.  Larkin,  Stumpy  of 
Larkin   Farm    4th. 

Section  23,  Grand  Champion  Female. — 
Lowe   &  Heibein,  Middlebrook  Beauty  6th. 

Section   24,   Breeders'   Herd,   bull   under 

2  years,  2  yearling  heifers,  2  heifer  calves, 
bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor. — 1.  J.  D. 
Larkin;  2.  J.  Bowman;  3.  Lowe  &  Heibein; 

4.  G.  C.  Shannon. 

HEREFORDS 

Section  1,  Bull,  3  years  and  over. — 1.  J. 
Page,   Wallacetown,    Ont.,   Brae    Reel    6th; 

2.  G.  Reynolds,  Elora,  Brae  Reel  3rd. 
Section  2,  Bull,  2  years.— 1.  L.  O.  Clif- 
ford, Oshawa,  Cavalier;  2.  J.  Hooper  & 
Son,  St.  Marys,  Victor  Fairfax;  3.  L.  O. 
Clifford,  Fairfax  Perfection;  4.  J.  Page, 
Bright  Lad   1st. 

Section  3,  Bull,  senior  yearling,  $25  — 
James  Page,  Brae  Reel  13th. 

Section  4,  Bull,  junior  yearling. — 1. 
O'Neil  Bros.,  Denfield,  Ont.,  Brummel's 
Chance;  2.  O'Neil  Bros.,  Beau  Donald;  3. 
G.  E.  Reynolds,  Reliance  11th. 

Section  5,  Bull,  senior  calf — 1.  J.  Hooper, 
Andy  Fairfax;  2.  J.  Hooper,  Andrew  Fair- 
fax; 3.  J.  Hooper,  Hardy  Fairfax;  4.  W. 
Redhead,  Milton,  Victor  of  Brookdale;  5. 
J.  Page,  Brae  Reel  15th;  6.  O'Neil  Bros., 
Baron    Donald. 

Section  6,  Bull,  junior  calf. —  1.  J.  Hooper 
&    Son,   Richard   Fairfax;    2.   W.    Redhead; 

3.  J.  Hooper,  Jose  Fairfax;  4.  O'Neill, 
Grove  Donald;  5.  L.  O.  Clifford,  Lord  Fair- 
fax Jr.;  6.  J.  Page,  Brae  Reel  17th;  7.  G.  E. 
Reynolds,  Donald  Clayton. 

Section  7,  Cow,  3  years  and  over. — 1.  L. 
O.  Clifford,  Perfection  Lass  5bh;  2.  A/L. 
Currah,  Bright,  Ont.,  Lorna  Fairfax;  3. 
J.  Page,  Miss  Brae  50th;  4.  W.  Redhead, 
Delilah   23rd. 

Section  8,  Heifer,  2  years.— 1.  L.  O.  Clif- 
ford, Genevieve  Perfect;   2.  J.  Page,  Miss 
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Brae  94th;  3.  W.  Redhead,  Ruby  of  Brook- 
dale;  4.  G.  E.  Reynolds,  Miss  Reliance  7th. 

Section  9,  Heifer,  senior  yearling. — 1.  J. 
Hooper  &  Son,  Hattie;  2.  W.  Redhead, 
Rosalie  II.;  3.  L.  O.  Clifford,  Rosetta  Fair- 
fax; 4.  W.  Redhead,  Victoria  of  Brookdale. 

Section  10,  Heifer,  junior  yearling. — 1. 
L.  O.  Clifford,  Lady  Armor  Fairfax;  2.  J. 
Hooper  &  Son,  Ruby  Fairfax;  3.  G.  E. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Reliance  8th;  4.  J.  Page, 
Miss   Brae   Reel   21-at. 

Section  11,  Calf,  senlior. — 1.  L.  0.  Clif- 
ford, Perfection  Lass  10th;  2.  W.  Red- 
head, Miss  Brookdale;  3.  Hooper  &  Soi»; 
Lady  Fairfax;  4.  Hooper  &  Son,  Laura 
Fairfax;  5.  J.  Page,  Miss  Brae  Reel  26th; 
6.  G.  E.  Reynolds,  Gay  Lassie  2nd;  7. 
O'Neil    Bros.,   Bell   Donald. 

Section  12,  Heifer  Calf,  junior.— 1.  A.  L. 
Currah,  Lor  Fairfax  22nd;  2.  J.  Hooper, 
Minnie  Fairfax;  3.  J.  Hooper,  Vera  Fair- 
fax; 4.  L.  O.  Clifford,  Lady  Armor  Fair- 
fax; 5.  W.  Redhead,  Ruby  of  Brookdale; 
6.  J.  Page,  Miss  Brae  Reel  30th;  7.  O'Neil 
Bros.,  Armor  Donald. 

Section  13,  Graded  Herd,  bull  2  years 
and  over,  cow  3  years,  heifer  2  years  and 
under  3,  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  heifer 
under  1  year.— 1.  L.  O.  Clifford;  2.  J.  Page; 

3.  G.  E.  Reynolds;   4.  W.  Redhead. 
Section    14,    3    animals,   get   of    1    sire. — 

1.  L.  O.  Clifford;   2.  J.  Hooper;   3.  J.  Page; 

4.  W.  Redhead. 

Section  15,  2  animals,  progeny  of  one 
oow.— 1.  L.  O.  Clifford;  2.  L.  O.  Clifford; 
3.  W.   Redhead;    4.   G.   E.   Reynolds. 

Section  16,  best  4  calves,  bred  and 
owned  by  exhibitor. — 1.  Hooper;  2.  J. 
Hooper;   3.  L.  O.  Clifford;    4.  W.  Redhead. 

Section  17,  Jurtior  Herd,  bull  under  2 
years,  2  heifers  1  year  and  under  2,  2 
heifers   under   1    year. — 1.   Hooper   &    Son; 

2.  W.  Redhead;  3.  L.  O.  Clifford;  4.  J.  Page. 
Section    18,    Senior    Champion    Bull,    $25 

and  ribbon.   -L.  O.  Clifford,  Cavalier. 

Section  19,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — J.  Page,  Brae  Reel  13th. 

Section  20,  Grand  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — L.  O.  Clifford,  Cavalier. 

Section  21,  Senlior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — L.  O.  Clifford,  Perfection 
Lass   5th. 

Section  22,  Junior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon.— L.  0.  Clifford,  Lady  Ar- 
mor  Fairfax. 

Section  23,  Grand  Champion  Female— 
L.  0.  Clifford,  Perfection  Lass. 

Section  24,  best  Canadian-bred  Senior 
Bull,  $25— J.  Page. 

Section  25,  Canadian-bred  Junior  Bull, 
$25.— J.  Page. 

Section  26,  best  Canadian-bred  Senior 
Female,  $25.— L.  0.  Clifford. 

Section  27,  best  Canadian-bred  Junior 
Female.— L.  O.  Clifford. 

Section  28,  Breeders'  Herd,  bull  under 
2  years,  2  yearling  heifers^  heifer  calves. 
— 1.  W.  Redhead;  2.  L.  0.  Clifford;  3. 
J.  Page;   4.  G.  E.  Reynolds. 

Section  29,  Steer,  1  year  and  under  2. — 

1.  and  2.  J.  Brown  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont., 
Section   30,   Steer,   under  1   year,   $25  — 

J.  Brown  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont. 

THE    DAIRY    HERDS 
Holstein   Awards 

Section  1,  Bull,  3  years  and  over. — 1. 
Haley  &  Lee,  Springford,  Bonerges  Har- 
tog;  2.  K.  R.  Marshall,  Dunbarton,  Prince 
Bonheur  Abbekirk;  3.  W.  E.  Watson,  Pine- 
grove,  Count  Plus  Inka  Sylvia;  4.  G.  S. 
('ooderham,  Avondnle.  Segius  Korndyke 
Pontiac;  5.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich,  Major 
Sylvius  Colantha;  6.  Milton  Pressed  Brick, 
Butter  Baron  Hengerveld;  7.  M.  &  W. 
Schell,  Woodstock,  Colantha  Fame  But- 
ter Baron. 

Section  2,  Bull,  2  years.— 1.  A.  E.  Hulet, 
Count  Paul  C.  Posch;  2.  Haley  &  Lee, 
King  Fayne  Alcarta;  3.  G.  S.  Gooderham, 
King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keys. 

Section  3,  Senior  Yearling.— 22.  C.  C. 
Kettle,  Wilsonville,,  Onto.,  Sir  Valdessa 
Banks. 

Section  4,  Junior  Yearling. —  1.  G.  S. 
Gooderham,  King  Keys  Tensen;  2.  A.  E. 
Hulet,  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo;  3.  C.  N. 
Hilliker,  Burgessville,  Elmcrest  Teake 
Netherland;  4.  Haley  &  Lee,  Calamity 
Sylvius;  5.  W.  C.  Prouse,  TiMsonburg, 
Duke   Aggie   Colantha. 

Section  5,  Bull,  senior  calf. — 1.  J.  Rettie, 
Norwich,     Ont.,     Duke     Ormby     Mercena; 

2.  W.  C.  Prouse,  Sir  Midnight  Aggie  Val- 
dessa; 3.  M.  &  W.  Schell,  Sir  Colantha 
Shadeland  Segis;  4.  Diamond  Bros.,  Dun- 
das,  Ont.,  Hartog  Colantha;  5.  Haley  Lee, 
Sir  Sylvia  Colantha;  6.  G.  S.  Gooderham, 
King  Artis   Keyes. 

Section  6,  Bull,  junior  calf.— 1.  G.  S. 
Gooderham,  King  Nicolo  Korndyke  Keyes; 
2.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Count  Paul  Ladoga;  3.  W. 
C.  Prouse,  King  Colanthus  Valdessa;  4. 
T.  A.  Trick,  Clinton,  Ont.,  King  Segis 
Walker;  5.  Allied  Stock  Farm,  Wilson- 
ville,  Ont.,  Braeside  Pontiac;  6.  Allied 
Stock  Farm,  Allied  Howtje  Posch. 

Section  7,  Cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  in 
milk. — 1.  Haley  &  Lee,  Homestead  Qusie 
Colantha;  2.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Pauline  Colantha 
Posch;    3.  Diamond   Bros.,   Beauty  Pietertje 


The  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  have  had  considerable  success  in  placing  returned  men  on 

good  farms  and  assisting  them  to  purchase  good  stock.      This  view  is  a  photo  taken  of  a 

bunch  of  general  purpose  horses  purchased  by  the  Board  for  these  soldiers.      The  animals 

are    splendid    types    and    will    no    doubt    give   a    good    account    of    themselves. 


SEC°H1)  PRIZE  PVLLET. 
GREATER  BUFFAL°SH°W/913 
MARSHALL  &  MARSHALL  MAGARAFALLS,. 

CANADA- 


Poultry   fanciers  after  Toronto  turn  to  the  great 
Guelph    show    as    their    Mecca. 


Flax   growing   in    Ontario   has   proven   to   be  quite  an   attractive  proposition.       The   flax   is   taken   to 

mills  and  threshed   and  then   spread  out  onthe  fields   for   dew   retting.       Crops  around   Pickering, 

Oshawa  and  Bow  m anvil le,  on  the  Lake  Ontario  shore,  were  better  than  elsewhere  this  year. 


Truck    farming    pays,    says    genial    William    Bee 
and    his   two   sons    with   their   products    on    sale. 


Supper-time    with    a    fine    flock    of    ducks   owned    by    Mr.    Hough,    Plains    Road,    York    Co.,    Ontario. 
Poultry   has   paid  farmers   well  this  year.       Old  hens  at  30  cents  a  pound   and  eggs  at   55  cents  per 

dozen   are   good   returns   on   wheat. 


ifrifi  nil   *•*• 


Champion  Chester  White  Sow,  at  Toronto,  owned 
by   J.    G.    Annesser,   of   Tilbury. 


A   Clydesdale   worker   in   Ontario   that   never   re- 
fuses   a    load    and    earns    her    way   every    day,    a 
type   that    pays. 


Sir   James    Lougheed,   Government   leader   in   the 
Senate  and  Chairman   of  Civil   Re-establishment. 
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Exceptional  Strength 

The  most  persistent  horse  in  your  stable 
will  soon  give  in  to  the  Triumph.  It  is  made 
from  that  wonderful  chrome  leather  noted  for 
its  strength,  pliability  and  durability.  It  is 
1M  inch  double  and  stitched. 

Our  guarantee  tap;  which  goes  with  every  Guaranteed 
halter  means  absolute  protection  for  you. 

If  your  horse  or  colt  breaks  any  one  of  our 

guaranteed  Kalters 

■within  a  year  from  date  of  purchase  just  send  it 
to  us  with  ticket  attached  and  we  will  send  you 
a  new  one  without  charge.  Triumph  Halters  are 
sold  by  all  dealers  at  $2.50   ($2.75  in  the  West). 

Here  is  another  wonder,  made  from  chrome 
leather. — the  Sturdy — Price  only  $1.75  (In  the 
West  $2.00).  Look  for  the  Griffith  Guarantee  Tag. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  these  halters,  send 
direct  to  us  giving  dealer's  name.  Ask  for  our 
free  Halter   Booklet. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

62    Waterloo  St.,  Stratford,  Ont. 
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Farm  Machinery 


Automotive  Equip- 
ment 
Belting 

Cement  Mixers 
Engines 
Feed  Cutters 
Hardware 
Power  Machinery 
Pipe 
Scales 
Sprayers 
Tractors 


Water  Systems 
Automobile  Chains 
Batteries 

Dipping  Machines 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Grinders 
Lighting  Systems 
Pumps 

Road  Machinery 
Spark  Plugs 
Traction  Ploughs 
Threshers 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor, 
Winnipeg-,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver,    Victoria. 


ars 


No  bird  among  all  Canadian  game 
appeals  so  much  to  the  general  public  as 
the  Canada  Goose.  Mystery  seems  to 
surround  this  bird.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight  in  the  spring  to  see  flock  after  flock, 
in  regular  formation,  breasting  its  way  to 
the  breeding  grounds  in  the  far  north — 
to  return  in  the  fall  to  the  South. 

Methods  of  hunting  the  Canada  Goose  vary 
greatly  in  different  localities.  In  the  Western 
Provinces  the  most  common  way  is  to  dig  pits 
in  the  stubble  fields  and  use  decoys  to  attract 
the  birds  as  they  leave  the  sloughs  to  look  for 
food.  Some  rely  on  the  sheet  metal  decoys  and  a 
goose  call. 

In  some  places  blinds  are  built  on  sand  bars 
where  the  geese  come  at  morning  and  evening 
for  sand  and  water. 

Careful  concealment  and  quiet  are  imperative 
for  their  powers  of  perception  are  keen. 


'<<  "$ 


Mechthilde;  4.  G.  S.  Gooderham,  Manor  P. 

H.    Bell;    5.    A.   F,.    Hulet,    Delia    Sohuiling 

De   Kol.  6 

Section    8,    Cow,   3   years  old,   in    milk. — 

1.  J.  Rettie,  Fancy  Maid  II.;  2.  A.  E.  Hulet, 
Winnie  Dewdrop  Keyes;  3.  W.  C.  Prouse, 
Alice  Rattler. 

Section  9,  Cow,  3  years  old,  in  calf,  not 
milking.— I,  T.  A.  Trick,  Maple  Grove 
Rose;  2.  Haley  &  Lee,  B.  B.  Fayne;  3. 
Haley  &  Lee,  Centreview  Mary  Abbekirk; 
4.  Haley  &  Lee,  Shadelawn  Mercedes 
Queen;  5.  G.  S.  Gooderham,  Manor  Segis 
Princess;  6.  Diamond  Bros.,  Tensen  De 
Kol   Keyes. 

Section  10,  Heifer,  2  years  in  milk.— 1. 
Haley     &     Lee,    Aggie     Butter     Baroness; 

2.  J.  Rettie,  Pauline  Mercena  Colantha; 
4.  G.  S.  Gooderham,  Manor  Keyes  Sum- 
merville;  5.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Ladoga  Idalene 
Mercena  A.;  6.  Dyment  Bros.,  Pauline 
Pontiac  Echo;  7.  Haley  &  Lee,  Colantha 
Fayne   Butter  Girl. 

Section  11,  Senior  Yearling,  not  in  milk. 
—1.    A.    E.    Hulet,    Lassie    Echo    Abbekirk; 

2.  Haley  &  Lee,  Nettie  Finderine  Ormsby; 

3.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Pauline  Colantha  Canary  II. 
Section    12,  Heifer,  junior   yearling,   not 

in  milk. — 1.  Dyment  Bros.,  Mercena  Segis 
Lassie;  2.  A.  E.  Hulet,  Lady  Veeman  Abbe- 
kirk III.;  3.  J.  Rettie,  Maggie  Clothilde 
Ormsby  II.;  4.  Haley  &  Lee,  Echo  Colan- 
tha Johanna;  5.  Haley  &  Lee,  Nellie  Wayne 
Pontiac;  6.  G.  S.  Gooderham,  Manor  Jule 
Keyes. 

Section  13,  Heifer  calf,  senior. — 1  Haley 
&  Lee,  Sylvia  Mercedes;  2.  Haley  &  Lee, 
Silver  Butter  Baroness;  3.  Haley  &  Lee, 
Grace  Sylvia  Posch;  4.  G.  S.  Gooderham, 
Manor  Keyes  Princess;  5.  M.  &  W.  Schell, 
Netherland  Fayne  Baroness;  6.  Dyment 
Bros.,  Francy  Tensen  De  Kol;  7.  A.  E. 
Hulet,  Lady  Veeman  Ladoga;  8.  J.  Rettie, 
Segk    Pride  De  Kol. 

Section  14,  Heifer,  junior  calf.— 1.  Haley 
&  Lee,  Jeanette  Sylvia  Fayne;  2.  Haley 
&  Lee,  Jean  Sylvia  Fayne;  3.  A.  E.  Hulet, 
Lady  Pauline  Ladoga;  4.  Haley  &  Lee, 
Aggie  de  Kol  Sylvia;  5.  A.  E.  Hulet.  Ma- 
dame Pauline  Sylvia  II.;  6.  H.  S.  Gooder- 
ham, Manor  Keyes  Nikola;  7.  Dyment 
Bros.,  Canary  De  Kol  Tensen;  8.  J.  Rettie, 
Bessie  Atlas  Colanthus. 

Section  15,  Herd,  1  bull  over  2  years,  2 
cows  3  years  and  over,  heifer  2  years, 
heifer  1  year,  heifer  calf,  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor. — 1.  Halev  &  Lee;  2.  J.  Rettie; 
3.  A.  E.  Hulet;  4.  G.  S.  Gooderham;  5. 
Haley  &.  Lee;  6.  Dyment  Bros.;  7.  Allied 
Stock  Farm. 

Section  16,  3  animals  owned  by  exhibi- 
tor, get  of  one  sire. — 1.  Haley  &  Lee;  2. 
A.  E.  Hulet;  5.  G.  S.  Gooderham;  6.  A.  E. 
Hulet;   7.  Allied  Stock  Farm. 

Section  17,  2  animals,  owned  by  exhibi- 
tor,  progeny    1    cow. — 1.    Haley    &    Lee;    2. 

A.  E.  Hulet;  3.  Allied  Stock  Farms;  4.  J. 
Rettie;  5.  Haley  &  Lee;  6.  W.  C.  Prouse; 
7.  A.  E.  Hulet. 

Section    18,   Junior    Herd,    1    bull    under 

2  years,  2  heifers  1  year  old.  2  heifer 
calves.— 1.  A.  E.  Hulet;  2.  G.  S.  Gooder- 
ham; 3.  J.  Rettie;  4.  Haley  &  Lee;  5.  G.  S. 
Gooderham;  6.  W.  C.  Prouse;  7.  Dyment 
Bros. 

Section  19,  Senior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — Haley  &  Lee,  Bonarges 
Hartog. 

Section  20,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — J.  Rettie,  Duke  Ormsby 
Mercena. 

Section  21,  Grand  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — Haley  &  Lee,  Bonarges 
Hartog. 

Section  22,  Senior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — J.  Rettie,  Fancy  Maid  II. 

Section  23,  Junior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — A.  E.  Hulet,  Lassie  Echo 
Abbekirk. 

Section  24,  Grand  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  gold  medal. — J.  Rettie,  Fancy 
Maid  II. 

Section  25,  Cow,  4  years  and  over,  in 
calf,  not  milking. — 1.  J.  Rettie,  Lucy  Gray; 

2.  G.    S.    Gooderham,   Jessie   Grace    Keyes; 

3.  Haley  &  Lee,  Bessie  Belle  Banks;  4. 
Haley  &  Lee,  Nettie  Fayne  II.;  5.  A.  E. 
Hulet,  Lady  Veeman  Abbekirk:  6.  W.  C. 
Prouse,  Valdessa.  O.  Pietrje;  7.  Allied  Stock 
Farm,  Mercena  De  Kol  Colantha. 

Section  26,  Heifer,  2  years  old,  in  calf, 
not  milking. — 1.  W.  C.  Prouse,  Oakhurst 
Midnight  Comet;  3.  Dyment  Bros.,  Clara 
Spningbrook  Beets;  4.  Dyment  Bros.,  Prin- 
cess Fayne   Pontiac. 

Section   27,   Breeders'   Herd,   1   bull   calf, 

3  heifer  calves,  bred  and  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor.—1.  Haley  &  Lee;  2.  A.  E.  Hulet; 
3.  G.  S.  Gooderham;  4.  W.  C.  Prouse;  5. 
M.  &  W.  Schell;  6.  Allied  Stock  Farm; 
7.  Dyment  Bros. 

Section  28,  Graded  Herd,  cow  3  years 
and  over,  2-year-old  heifer,  yearling  heifer, 
bull  calf,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor. — 
1.  Haley  &  Lee;  2.  A.  E.  Hulet;  3.  G.  S. 
Gooderham;  4.  W.  C.  Prouse;  5.  Dyment 
Bros.;  6.  Allied  Stock  Farm;  7.  M.  &  W. 
Schell. 

JERSEY   AWARDS 

Section    1,    Bull,    3    years    and    over. — 1. 

B.  H.    Bull    &    Son,    Brampton,    Brampton 
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Radiator;  2.  Papple  Bros.  &  Lang,  Brant- 
ford,  Brampton  Bright  Noble;  3.  J.  Baggs 
&  Son,  Edge-ley,  Ont,  Edgeley  Bright 
Prince;  4.  H.  Oolton  &  Son,  Malton,  Ont., 
Brampton  Bright. 

Section  2,  Bull,  2  years. — 1.  J.  Baggs, 
Edgeley  Bright  Gem:  2.  J.  Baggs,  Sun- 
beam's Golden  Boy;  3.  Commodore  Jarvis, 
Brampton  Bright  Sultan;  4.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton   Dote   Heir. 

Section  3,  Senior  Yearling. — 1.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton  Bright;  2.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton    Nelson. 

Section  4,  Junior  Yearling. — 1.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton  II.  Tarcow;  2.  J.  Baggs, 
Edlgeley  Bright  Chief;  3.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Douglas;  4.  B.  H.  Bull,  Bramp- 
ton Sylvia's1  Lad. 

Section  5,  Senior  Calf.— 1.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Bright  Leader;  2.  J.  Baggs, 
Edgeley  Premier  Prince;  3.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  A.  Oxford  Lad;  4.  J.  Baggs, 
Beauty's    Handsome    Boy. 

Section  6,  Junior  Calf.— 1.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Radiant  Star;  2.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Actor;  3.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton 
Majestic;  4.  Papple  Bros.  &  Lang,  Butter- 
cup's   Noble    Fern. 

Section  7,  Cow,  4  years  and  over,  in 
milk.— 1,  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  Penni- 
thorpe's  Patricia;  2.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton 
Serena;  3.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  B.  P.  Ina; 
4.  J.  Baggs,  Edgeley  Fair  Lass;  5.  Papple 
Bros.  &  Lang,  Pauline  Golden  Beauty. 

Section   8,   Cow.   3   years   old,   in    milk. — 

1.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton   II.   Golden   Maid; 

2.  J.     Baggs,     Brampton     Black     Beauty; 

3.  J.  Baggs,  Edgeley  Molly  Ann;  4.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton  Lady  DuFu. 

Section  9,  3  years  old  and  over,  in  calf, 
not  milking.— 1.  B.  H.  Bull,  Beauty  Maid", 

2.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  Dorothy  Oxford 
Pearl;  3.  Papple  Bros.,  October  Opal;  4. 
J.  Baggs,  Lily  May  of  Edgeley;  5.  J.  Baggs, 
Brampton   Bess  Beven. 

Section  10,  Heifer,  2  years.— 1.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton  Sultan's  Interest  III.;  2. 
B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  II.  Dorey;  3.  J. 
Baggs,  Edgeley  Bright  Pansy;  4.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton   Oxford  Nursie. 

Section     11,     Heifer,     senior     yearling. — 

1.  B.    H.    Bull,    Brampton    Sybil    Tambage; 

3.  B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  Lady  Voter;  4. 
Papple   Bros.,   Belmont's   Noble   Foxy. 

Section  12,  Junior  Yearling. — 1.  B.  H. 
Bull,  Brampton  Raleigh  Maid;  2.  Papple 
Bros.,  Belmont  Bright  Allie;  3.  J.  Baggs, 
Edgeley  Princess  May;  4.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Miss  Wolseley. 

Section  13,  Senior  Calf.— 1.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Br.  Bright  Annette;  2.  B.  H.  Bull,  Br. 
Cowslip's  Maid;  3.  J.  Baggs,  Edgeley  Sweet 
Princess;  4.  Papple  Bros.,  Golden  Beauty's 
Primrose. 

Section  14,  Junior  Calf.— 1.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Golden  Princess  Gypsy;  2,  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  Wonder  Mary  II.;  3.  B.  H.  Bull, 
Brampton  B.P.  Silvery  Moon;  4.  J.  Baggs, 
Edgeley   Sweet  Alice. 

Section  15,  Graded  Herd,  1  bull  over  2, 
2  cows  3  years  and  over,  heifer  2  years, 
heifer  1  year,  heifer  calf,  owned)  by  ex- 
hibitor.—1.  B.  H.  Bull  &  Son;  2.  J.  Baggs; 
3.  Papple  Bros.  &  Lang;   4.  B.  H.  Bull. 

Section  16,  3  animals,  owned  by  exhibi- 
tor, get  of  one  sire. — 1.  B.  H.  Bull;  2.  J. 
Baggs;   3.  Papple  Bros.;   4.  B.  H.  Bull. 

Section  17,  2  animals,  progeny  of  1  cow, 
to    be   owned    by    ex'hibitor. — 1.    J.    Baggs; 

2.  J.  Baggs;   3.  B.  H.  Bull;   4.  Papple  Bros. 
Section   18,  Junior  Herd,   1   bull  under  2 

years,  2  heifers  1  year  old,  2  heifer  calves. 
—1.  B.  H.  Bull;  2.  J.  Baggs;  3.  Papple 
Bros.;   4.  B.  H.  Bull. 

Section  19,  Senior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — B.  H.  Bull  &  Son,  Brampton 
Radiator. 

Section  20,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton  II. 
Tarcow. 

Section  21,  Grand  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton 
Radiator. 

Section  22,  Senior  Champion  Female, 
$26  and  ribbon — B.  H.  Bull,  Brampton 
II.   Golden    Maid. 

Section  23,  Junior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon.— B.  H.  Bull,  Golden  Prin- 
cess Gypsy. 

Section  24,  Grand  Champion  •  Female, 
$25  and  gold  medal. — B.  H.  Bull,  Bramp- 
ton  II.   Golden   Maid. 

Section  25,  best  Bull  and  3  Females, 
I  2  years  and  over. — 1.  J.  Baggs;  2.  Papple 
Bros. 

Section  26,  best  Bull  and  4  Females 
under    2    years. — 1.     Papple     Bros.;     2.    J. 


King  Edward  Hotel  Cup  for  best  4 
females  in  milk. — B.   H.  Bull   &   Son. 

AYRSHIRE    AWARDS 

Section  1,  Ayrshire  Bull,  3  years  and 
over. — 1.  G.  McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que., 
Lessnessock;  2.  A.  S.  Turner  &  Son,  Ryck- 
man  Corners,  Humeshaugh  Invincible;  3. 
R.  R.  Ness,  Howick,  Que.,  Hobshouse  Hope- 
ful;   4.  R.  R.  Ness,  Sir  Douglas. 

Section  2,  Ayrshire  Bull,  2  years. — 1. 
Hunter  Bros.,  Freeman,  Ont.,  Auchinbrain 
Union  Jack;   2.  A  Hume  &  Co.,  Campbell- 


EDITION 


.ani\ 


FUR 
FASHION 

BOOK 


Contains  48  pages  and  cover  illus- 
trating over  300  beautiful  Fur  Gar- 
ments, all  genuine  photographs  of 
the  articles  just  as  they  are  and  real 
people  wearing  them.  It  shows  you 
a  much  greater  variety  than  you  can 
see  in  most  stores  and  will  save  you 
many  dollars.  Send  for  your  copy 
to-day — it  is  absolutely  free. 


"VESSOT" 

Feed  Grinders 

We  challenge  tihe  world  to  produce 
a  plate  that  will  Grind  and  Wear 
with    the    genuine    "Vess'ot." 

Vessot  Grinders  have  obtained 
medals  and  highest  awards  where- 
ever   exhibited,    Chicago,    Paris,    etc. 

InOentors   and  Manufacturers 

S.  Vessot  &   Co. 

JOLIETTE,  QUE. 

Sold  Exclusively  irfCanada  By( 

International  Harvester 
Co.  (of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches :  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Let'h'bridige.  North  Battleford,  Re- 
tina, Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Brandon, 
Winnipeg,  London,  Hamif.ton,  Ot- 
tawa,   Montreal,    Quebec,    St.    John. 


Mean  Lower  Grinding  Cost 

Made  in  9  different  sizes; — 6Y2", 
8",  9".  914",  lOVo",  1,1"  B.  Farm 
Type  and  11",  13",  and  IS"  Mill 
Type. 

May  we  send  our  FREE  Descrip- 
tive circular? 


Grinder  with   Elevator  and  Bagger 


6 1 8  Ball  *»  B  u  ilding.  TO  RO  NTO. 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR   UNE  IN  CANADA 


JOUR TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
iMJm   AND  GUIDE  FREE 


WEIL  PAYS  CASH  forfursandremitsquickerthan 
any  other  House.  Furs  much  higher.  Big  money  trap- 
tng  Only  House  holding  shipments  5  days  without 
your  asking.  Our  Trapper's  Guide  is  as  different  from  others 
as  an  Auto  from  a  Stage  Coach.  ItsFiet.  Price  1 1st  free. 
Ref.  your  Bank.  In  business 45 yrs.  TheSquareDeal 
House.  WEIL  BROS.  &  CO., Boi  62  Ft.  Wayne, Ind. 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  far 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

178 A    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto 


BOOKS 
FREE 


Louden  Architectural  Service 

The  most  important  feature  of  your  barn  is  the  plans  you  make  before  you 
start  building.  Lay  your  plans  properly  and  you  will  have  taken  the  most 
important  step  towards  having  a  barn  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 


Get  the  Louden  Plan  Book,  112  pages, 
crammed  with  the  latest  and  best  possible  in- 
formation on  barn  planning  and  construction. 
Whether  you  are  remodelling,  or  building,  the 
Louden  Plan  Book  will  guide  you  to  correct 
arrangement,    construction    and    ventilation. 


But  the  best  planned  barn  can  give  you 
satisfaction  only  if  furnished  with  fittings 
that  reduce  labor,  save  time  and  lessen  ex- 
pense, thus  tending  to  increase  your  profits, 
satisfy  your  hired  help  and  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm. 


Time,  Labor  and  Money  Saving  Equipment 

The  new  Louden  Catalogues  shown  above  are  full  of  just  the  information  you  need  in 
order  to  intelligently  determine  just  what  kind  of  equipment  you  should  have. 
No  better  written,  or  nicer  printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  real  money,  time  and 
labor-saving  devices,  has  ever  been  printed  in  Canada ;  135  pages  of  the  most  practical, 
commonsense  information.  Don 't  fail  to  fill  in  the  coupon  and  get  these  catalogues 
free  by  return  mail. 


■Louden   Machinery   Co.   of   Canada,    Limited  ■■■■■■ 

Head    Office    and    Factory:    414  Crimea    St.,    Guelph,    Ont. 

Br&nuMMi 

Martin  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,   B.C.  St.  John,  N.B. 

Alberta    Enquirers    write:      Alberta    Dairy    Supplies    Limited,    Edmonton,    Alta. 
HIBjjpjpjp^p^p^pj  Tear    off    this    coupon    now    and    mail    us    to-day.    ^^■^^■■1 


LOUDEN   MACHINERY   CO.    OF   CANADA,    LIMITED,     

414  Crimea  St.,   Guelph,   Ontario. 
Please   send   me   free,   postpaid,   your  large   illustrated   books   checked   below. 
P~]  Barn   Plan   Book.  ~\  Feed    &   Litter   Carriers.  ~1  Horse    Stable   Fittings. 

3  Hay  Tools.  Q  Stalls  &  Stanchions.  Q    *ara  *  G«»««  Door  Hanf.ri. 

I  expect  to  build  new  barns  about 1  expect  to  equip  present  barns  about   

I   keep    cows,    horses,    pigs •••••••••■ 

I    prefer   to   deal   through     at    

My  Name P.  O Pro. 
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!BIG  MONEY! 


! IN  (ORNERY  HORSES! 

•  IVT^  ^ree  took  will  amaze  you.  See  the  big  ! 

■  ■LTJ-  money  that  is  beingr  made  by  those  I  I 

■  taujrht  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking  S 

■  and  traininc!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman-  I 
f  aeeable  horses  can  be  picked  up  fo.-asongr.  ! 

I  By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  Into  ■ 
gentle,  wining  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  able  profit.  1 
{•  You  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training  £ 
horses  for  others,  | 

Mfrjf  p  f    My  book  is  free,  postage  prepaid.   No  obit.  | 
■I  1 I 1C  .    gation.  A  postcard  brings  it.  Write  today.  I 

jProf.  JESSE  BEERY,  12a  Main  St..  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio  \ 


STORM  WINDOWS  &DOORS 

C'ZES  to  suit  your 
*-'  openings.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 
[DJ.  Cut  down  fuel 
bills.  Insure  winter 
comfort. 

I  The  HALLIDAV  COMPANY,  Limited 
HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO.  GRAIN,  FLOUR.  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE.  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET.  TORONTO     ADELAIDE  5549 


Have  You  A 
Bank  Account 


You  can  make  one 
from  your  spare  time. 
To-day  there  are  in 
Canada,  men  and 
women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  work- 
ed for  an  hour  or  two 
daily  provides  for 
many  of  the  added 
luxuries  of  life.  You 
supply  us  the  time, 
we'll  supply  you  the 
money.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 


Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,         Toronto 


ford,  Ont.,  Humeshaugh  Perfect  Peter; 
3.  J.  L.  Stansell,  Straffordville,  Selwood 
Ideal  Rosewood;  4.  A.  Hume  Co.,  Burnside 
Rising  S.  Master. 

Section  3,  Ayrshire  Bull,  senior  yearling. 
— 1.  A.  S.  Turner  &  Son,  Sir  Hugh  of 
Springbank. 

Section  4,  Bull,  junior  yearling. — 1.  R. 
R.  Ness,  Burnside  Sir  Audrey;  2.  J.  L. 
Stansell,  Robinhood  of  Springbank. 

Section  5,  Bull,  senior  calf. — 1.  G.  Mc- 
Millan, Springburn  Golden  Moon;  2.  A.  S. 
Turner,  Springbank  General;  3.  R.  R.  Ness, 
Burnside  Dense  Master;  4.  A.  Hume  Co., 
Humeshaugh   Prince   Imperial. 

Section  6,  Bull,  junior  calf. — 1.  G.  Mc- 
Millan, Springburn  Golden  Glow;  2.  R.  R. 
Ness,  Burnside  Pearl  Parlin;  3.  A.  Hume 
Co.,  Humeshaugh  Snow  Peter;  4.  R.  R. 
Ness,  Burnside  Finley  Prece. 

Section  7,  Cow,  4  years  and  over,  in 
milk. — 1.  R.  R.  Ness,  Chapmanton  Henny; 
2.  J.  L.  Stansell,  Highland  Lady;  3.  R.  R. 
Ness,  Carleton  Paroness;  4.  A.  S.  Turner, 
Jem  of  Primrose;  5.  A.  S.  Turner,  Briary 
of  Springbank;  6.  G.  McMillan,  Ruth  of 
the  Willows;  7.  A.  Hume,  Humeshaugh 
Nan  II. 

Section  8,  Cow,  3  years  in  milk. — 1.  A. 
Hume  Co.,  Humeshaugh  Helen  III.;  2.  J. 
L.  Stansell,  Selwood  Snowdrop;  3.  R.  R. 
Ness,  Drumsnie  Primrose;  4.  R.  R.  Ness, 
Netherton    Nancy   IV. 

Section  9,  Cow,  3  years  and  over,  in 
calf,  not  milking. — 1.  Hunter  Bros.,  Maple 
Leaf  Jean;  2.  A.  S.  Turner  Co.,  Betsy 
Brown;  3.  R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Ma"ggie 
Finlaystone;  5.  G.  McMillan,  White  Star  of 
Cedarcroft;  6.  A.  Hume  Co.,  Humeshaugh 
Perfect  Lady. 

Section    10,    Heifer,   2   years    in    milk. — 

1.  A.    Hume    Co.,    Humeshaugh    Nan    III.; 

2.  R.   R.   Ness,   Whitehill   May   Scott   IV.; 

3.  G.  McMillan,  Springburn  Actress;  4.  A. 
S.  Turner,  Miss  Floss  of  Springbank  II.; 
5.  J.  L.  Stansell,  Selwood  Pride. 

Section  11,  Heifer,  senior  yearling,  not 
in  milk. — 1.  R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Randy 
III.;     2.    G.    McMillan,    Springburn    Belle; 

3.  A.    Hume    Co.,   Humeshaugh    Kate    III.; 

4.  G.  McMillan,  Springburn   Chance;    5.  A. 

5.  Turner,  Springbank  Lady  Jane  4th. 
Section   12,  Heifer,  junior  yearling,  not 

in  milk. — 1.  R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Emma 
Blossom;  2.  J.  L.  Stan'sell,  Selwood  Lead- 
ing Lady;  3.  A.  Hume,  Humeshaugh  Helen 
VI.;  4.  G.  McMillan,  Springburn  Genta  II.; 
5.  A.  Hume  Co.,  Humeshaugh  Snowdrop  IV. 
Section  13,  Heifer,  senior  calf. —  1.  R.  R. 
Ness,  Burnside  Henry  Chapman;  2.  G.  Mc- 
Millan, Springburn  Lovely  Cherry;  3.  G. 
McMillan,    Springburn    Lovely    Rose    III.; 

4.  A.    Hume    Co.,    Humeshaugh    Eva    IV.; 

5.  A.  S.  Turner,  Heatherbell  of  Spring- 
bank;  6.  A.  S.  Turner,  Sweet  Briar  of 
Springbank. 

Section  14,  Heifer,  junior  calf. — 1.  G. 
McMillan,  Springburn  Lovely  Duchess; 
2.  R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Sunbeam;  3.  A.  S. 
Turner,  Edith  Cavell  of  Springbank;  4. 
Hume  Co.,  Humeshaugh  Snowdrop  III.; 
5.  J.  L.  Stansell,  Selwood  Primrose. 

Section  15,  Graded  Herd,  1  bull  over  2 
years,  2  cows  3  years  and  over,  heifer  2 
years,  heifer  1  year  and  heifer  calf,  owned 
by  exhibitor.— 1.  R.  R.  Ness;  2.  G.  Mc- 
Millan; 3.  A.  S.  Turner;  4.  A.  Hume  Co.; 
5.  J.  L.  Stansell. 

Section  16,  3  animals  owned  by  exhibitor, 
get  of  one  sire. — 1.  R.  R.  Ness;  2.  A.  Hume 


Co.;  3.  A.  S.  Turner  Sons;  4.  G.  Mc- 
Millan;  5.  J.  L.  Stansell. 

Section  17,  2  animals,  progeny  of  1  cow, 
progeny  to  be  owned  by  exhibitor. — 1.  A. 
S.  Turner  Sons;  2.  A.  Hume  Co.;  3.  J.  L. 
Stansell;  4.  R.  R.  Ness;  5.  J.  L.  Stansell. 

Section  18,  Junior  Herd,  1  bull  under  2 
years,  2  heifers  1  year  old,  2  heifer  calves. 
—1.  R.  R.  Ness;  2.  G.  McMillan;  3.  A.  S. 
Turner  Sons;  4.  A.  Hume  Co.;  5.  J.  L. 
Stansell. 

Section  19,  Senior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — G.  McMillan,  Lessnessock. 

Section  20,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  $25 
and  ribbon. — G.  McMillan,  Springburn 
Golden  Moon. 

Section  21,  Grand  Chamipion  Bull,  $25 
and  gold  medal. — G.  McMillan,  Lessnessock. 

Section  22,  Senior  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  ribbon. — Hunter  Bros.,  Maple 
Leaf  Jean. 

Section  23,  Junior  Champion  Female,  $25 
and  ribbon. — R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Ready 
III. 

Section  24,  Grand  Champion  Female, 
$25  and  gold  medal. — Hunter  Bros.,  Maple 
Leaf  Jean. 

Section  25,  dry  2-year-old  Heifer. — 1.  A. 
S.  Turner  Sons,  Dainty  Lass  of  Spring- 
bank;  2.  A.  Hume  Co.,  Burnside  Nellie 
Baines  II:;  3.  J.  L.  Stansell,  Selwood  Dairy 
Maid;  4.  R.  R.  Ness,  Burnside  Emathala 
Blossom. 

Section  26,  Cow,  having  official  yearly 
record  in  Canadian  record  of  performance 
test,  begun  at  5  years  or  over. — 1.  A.  S. 
Turner,  Betsy  Brown;  2.  A.  S.  Turner, 
Springbank  Daisy;  3.  R.  R.  Ness,  Violet 
of  Kelso;  4.  R.  R.  Ness,  Chapmanton  Henny. 

Section  27,  Cow,  having  official  yearly 
record  in  Canadian  record  of  performance 
test,  begun  under  5  years. — 1.  Hunter 
Bros.,  Maple  Leaf  Jean;  2.  A.  S.  Turner, 
Briary  of  Springbank;  3.  A.  S.  Turner, 
White  Lady  of  Springbank;  4.  J.  L.  Stan- 
sell, Highland  Lady. 

Results  of  Swine  Judging 

DUROC    JERSEYS 

Section  1,  Boar,  2  years  and  over. — 1. 
and  3.  E.  McFarlane  &  Son,  Essex;  2. 
C.  Mallott,  Wheatley;   4.  C.  Stobbs. 

Section  2,  Boar,  over  1  and  under  2 
years.— 1.  C.  Mallott;  2.  C.  Brees;  3.  R.  F. 
Robertson,  Leamington. 

Section  3,  Boar  over  6  and  under  12 
months. — 1.  R.  A.  Smith,  Leamington;  2. 
and  4.  C.  Mallott;  3.  E.  McFarlane. 

Section  4,  Boar  under  6  months. — 1.  C. 
Stobbs;  2.,  3.  and  4.  C.  Mallott. 

Section  5.  Boir.  best  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — E.   McFarlane. 

Section  6,  Sow,  2  years  and  over. — 1.  C. 
Stobbs;  2.  and  3.  C.  Mallott;  4.  E.  Mc- 
Farlane. 

Section  7,  Sow  over  1  and  under  2  years. 
—1.  C.  Stobbs;  2.  E.  McFarlane;  3.  and  4. 
C.  Mallott. 

Section  8,  Sow  over  6  and  under  12 
months. — 1.  R.  F.  Robertson;  2.  and  4. 
C.  Mallott;  3.  Gus  Byrne,  South  Woodslee. 

Section  9,  Sow  under  6  months. — 1.  and 
4.  C.  St'>bbs;   2.  Tho.-,.  Dunn;   3.  C.  Mallott. 

Section  10,  Sow,  best  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — C.  Stobbs. 

Section  11,  Boar  and  2  sows,  any  age. — 
1.  C.  Mallott;  2.  and  4.  E.  McFarlane;  3. 
C.    Stobbs. 


Section  12,  Herd  under  1  year,  1  boar, 
3   sows. — C.   Mallott. 

Section  13,  Herd  under  6  months,  1 
boar,  3   sows.— 1.  C.  Stobbs;    2.   C.  Mallott. 

EXPORT   BACON   HOGS 

Class  296,  best  pen  4  hogs  most  suitable 
for  export  bacon. — 1.  and  6.  J.  E.  Bre- 
thour  and  Nephews;  2.  John  Duck;  3.  S. 
Dolson;  4.  J.  Lerch;  5.  J.  K.  Featherston; 
,7.  George  Duck;  8.  D.  Douglas  &  Son. 

TAMWORTHS 

Section  1,  Boar,  2  years  and  over. — 1. 
D.  Douglas  &  Son,  Mitchell;  2.  S.  Dolson 
&   Son,  Norval. 

Section  2,  Boar,  over  1  and  under  2 
years. — 1.  and  2.  D.  Douglas. 

Section  3,  Boar  over  6  and  under  12 
months. — 1.    D.   Douglas;    2.    S.   Dolson;    3. 

D.  Douglas. 

Section  4,  under  6  months,  Boar. — 1.  and 
2.  D.  Douglas;  3.  S.  Dolson;  4.  D.  Douglas. 

Section  5,  Boar,  best  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — 1.  D.  Douglas. 

Section  6,  Sow,  2  years  and  over. — 1., 
2.  and  3.  D.  Douglas;   4.  S.  Dolson. 

Section  7,  Sow,  over  18  and  under  2 
years. — 1.  C.  B.  Coynton,  Dollar;  2.,  3.  and 
4.    D.   Douglas. 

Section  8,  Sow,  over  12  and  under  18 
months. — 1.,  2.,  3.  and  4.  D.  Douglas. 

Section  9,  Sow,  over  6  months  and  un- 
der 12  months. — 1.,  2.  and  3.,  D.  Douglas; 
4.  S.  Dolson. 

Section    10,    Sow,    under    6    months. — 1„ 

2.  and  3.  S.  Dolson;   4.  D.  Douglas. 
Section   11,   Sow,   best   any   age,   $15   and 

silver  medal. — C.  B.   Boynton. 

Section  12,  Boar  and  2  Sows,  best  any 
age. — 1.  to  4.   D.  Douglas. 

Section  13,  4  Pigs  under  6  months,  get 
of  1  boar.— 1.  S.  Dolson;  2.  and  3.  D. 
Douglas;  4.  C.  B.  Boynton. 

YORKSHIRES 

Section  1,  Boar,  2  years  and  over. — 1. 
J.  E.  Brethour  and  Nephews;  2.  John 
Duck,  Port  Credit;  3.  J.  E.  Featherston, 
Streetsville;   4.  John  Duck. 

Section  2,  Boar,  over  18  months  and 
under  2  years. — 1.  John  Duck;  2.  J.  K. 
Featherston;  3.  J.  E.  Brethour;  4.  J.  K. 
Featherston. 

Section  3,  Boar,  over  12  and  under  18 
months. — 1.  J.  Duck;   2.  J.  K.  Featherston; 

3.  J.  E.  Brethour;   4.  R.  Harrison,  Bramp- 
ton. 

Section  4,  Boar,  over  6  and  under  12 
months.— 1.  J.  Duck;  2.  and  3.  J.  E.  Bre- 
thour;  4.  J.  K.  Featherston. 

Section  5,  Boar,  under  6  months. — 1.  J.  E. 
Brethour;  2.  J.  Duck;  3.  J.  K.  Featherston; 

4.  J.  E.  Brethour. 

Section  6,  Boar,  best  any  age,  $15  silver 
medal.     No   entries. 

Section   7,  Sow,  2  years   and   over. — 1.  J. 

E.  Brethour;   2.  J.  Duck;  3.  J.  K.  Feather- 
ston;  4.  J.  E.  Brethour. 

Section  8,  Sow,  18  months  and  under  2 
years. — 1.  J.  E.  Brethour;  2.  and  3.  J. 
Duck;   4.  J.  K.  Featherston. 

Section  9,  Sow  over  12  and  under  18 
months. — 1.  J.  E.  Brethour;  2.  J.  Duck; 
3.  J.  E.  Brethour;   4.  R.  Harrison; 

Section  10,  Sow,  over  6  and  under  12 
months.— 1.  J.  E.  Brethour;  2.  J.  Duck;  3. 
and  4.  J.  E.  Brethour. 

Section  11,  Sow,  under  6  months. — 1, 
arrd  2.  J.  E.  Brethour;  3.  G.  Duck;  4. 
J.   Lerch. 

Continued  on  page  60 


Producers  Retail  Vancouver  Milk 


CO-OPERATIVE  effort  among  dairy 
farmers  moves  apace  on  the  Lower 
Mainland  of  British  Columbia.  The 
"milk  makers"  for  two  years  operating 
as  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers' 
Association — have  dominated  the  Van- 
couver wholesale  milk  market. 

Now  they  have  started  out  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  Vancouver  retail  milk 
distribution.  Organized  as  th.p  Fraser 
Valley  Dairies,  Ltd..  the  slogan  of 
which  is  "From  the  Farmer  to  You," 
they  already  have  retail  milk  selling 
under  way  on  a  large  scale  with  the 
acquisition   of   the   most   powerful   and 


Granulated    Eyelids 

Eyes  inflamed  by  ex- 
posure to  Sun,  Dust 
and  Wind  quickly  re- 
lieved by  Murine  Eye 
Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Eye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Eyes 


By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

best  known  distributing  concern  in 
Vancouver,  the  Standard  Milk  Com- 
pany. Coincident  with  the  assumption 
of  ownership,  the  milk  producers  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
milk — the  new  quotation  to  be  seven 
quarts,  or  twelve  pints,  for  a  dollar. 
These  changes  were  effected  in  late 
May. 

The  confessed  object  of  the  Fraser 
Valley  Dairies,  Ltd.,  frankly  announced 
to  the  public  in  newspapar  advertise- 
ments, is  to  effect  a  complete  unifica- 
tion of  milk  bottling  and  delivery  sys- 
tems in  Vancouver.  In  attaining  this 
result,  with  would  mean  economies 
beneficial  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, the  organized  producers  appeal 
to  the  public  for  support.  The  inaug- 
uration of  a  "Direct  from  Producer  to 
Consumer"  era  in  milk  is  made  the 
basis  of  telling,  striking  advertise- 
ments planned  to  win  general  approval 
of  what  is  patently  a  business  war  on 
independent  private  distributing  con- 
cerns. 


A    Unique   Advertisement 

For  example,  read  this  advertising 
message,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  dairying 
industry,  ever  penned.  It  appeared  in 
Vancouver  daily  newspapers,  occupying 
a  space  twelve  inches  down  the  column 
and  four  columns  wide.  It  was  headed 
with  a  cut  depicting  a  farmer  of  a  loner- 
departed  era  selling  milk  direct.  He 
•  had  driven  his  cow  into  a  village,  where, 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  filled  the  re-, 
ceptacles  of  waiting  customers — a 
scene  as  quick  to  catch  the  reader's  in- 
terest as  it  later  helped  to  drive  home 
the  keynote  of  the  advertisement's  ap- 
peal. 

Here    is    the    advertisement: — 

"In  days  gone  by  the  farmer  dis- 
tributed his  milk  direct  from  producer 
tu  consumer.' 

"And  it  wasn't  so  very  long  ago, 
either,  when  the  farmer  drove  his  cow 
to  town,  rang  a  bell,  and  supplied  his 
customers  with  milk,  'on  tap,'  right 
from  the  cow.  This  then  was  the  origin 
of  the  dairy  business  as  it  is  to-day; 
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Some  of   Our   Lines: 

AVEEY  TRACTORS,  LISTER  ENGINES,  LISTER  MILKERS,  MELOTTE  CREAM  SEPARATORS,  PRE- 
MIER CREAM  SEPARATORS,  LISTER  SILOS,  LISTER  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  LISTER  GRINDERS, 
LISTER    FARM    LIGHTING    OUTFITS. 

If  it's  anything  in  the  line  of  Farm  Power  Machinery  you'll  take  the  right  step  if  you  buy  a  "Lister." 

May  we  send  you  full  particulars  on  the  line  in  which  you   are   interested? 


LISTER 

Farm  Power 
Machinery 

as  displayed  at 

TORONTO 
EXHIBITION 

The  biggest  and  best  year 
at  the  Toronto  Exhibition 
found  "Lister"  exhibit  as 
usual  a  big  drawing  card. 
Our  lines  have  an  un- 
equalled reputation  for 
dependable,  economical 
and  long-lasting  service  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


1   R.  A.  LISTER  &  CO.  (CANADA)  LIMITED   I 

58-60  Stewart  Street,  TORONTO  -:-  Also  at  Wall  Street,  WINNIPEG 
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when  the  farmer — the  prgducer — sold 
direct  to  the  customer. 

"Such  a  method  was  not  sanitary; 
meant  an  enormous  waste  of  time,  labor 
and  productivity  of  the  cow.  With  the 
growth  of  the  modern  city  it  was 
neither  practical  nor  economical ;  re- 
sulting in  the  milk  being  collected  by 
distributors  who  in  turn  sold  to  the 
consumer. 

"Now  the  farmer,  in  the  form  of  the 
Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers'  Associ- 
ation, has  once  more  commenced  the 
distribution  of  his  own  product.  Se- 
curing Vancouver's  largest  and  most 
hygienic  dairy  plant,  namely  the 
Standard  Milk  Co.,  he  proposes  to  elim- 
inate the  wasted  efforts  and  enormous 
expense  of  many  different  distributors. 

"This  is  only  the  farmer  'coming  back 
into  his  own.'  The  unification  of  all 
milk  bottling  and  delivery  systems  (the 
'ultimate  end'  to  which  we  are  work- 
ing, meaning  lower  cost  of  milk  to  the 
consumer.  The  rapidity  and  extent 
with  which  this  is  accomplished  de- 
pending entirely  upon  your  co-opera- 
tion. Buy  Fraser  Valley  Milk;  it  is  to 
our  mutual  advantage. 


"The  reduced  price  of  milk  is — 7 
quarts,  or  12  pints,  for  $1.00." 

RETAILING    LONG    CONSIDERED 

For  months  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  had  retail 
distribution  in  view.  Last  December 
the  association  went  thoroughly  into  the 
proposition  with  members,  the  move 
was  decided  on,  and  plans  for  financing 
the  big  project  drafted.  In  conse- 
quence, as  actual  large-scale  retail  dis- 
tribution is  commenced,  the  association 
is  in  a  good  position  to  push  it  through. 
With  competent  officials  in  command, 
the  venture  can  hardly  fail. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  America 
co-operation  among  milk  producers 
has  made  greater  strides.  Milk  is  sold 
co-operatively  in  many  places,  but  on  a 
wholesale  basis.  Fraser  dairymen,  dis- 
tributing their  product,  ought  assured- 
ly to  prosper. 

On  the  producing  end  of  this  venture 
are  approximately  1,000  dairymen, 
practically  the  entire  milk  producing 
strength  of  the  Fraser  Valley,  all  bound 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  by  iron-clad 
contracts. 


Making  Fortunes  in  Berries 


By  J.  T.  BARTLETT 


A    Big:    Producing   Berry    Patch    in   the   Niagara    District. 


A  YEAR  of  magnificent  profits!  In 
the  berry  districts  of  British 
Columbia,  1919  deserves  a  description 
nothing  short  of  that.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  of  over-en- 
thusiasm, and  for  the  exceptionally 
favorable  combination  of  circumstances 
operating  to  produce  great  profits  in 
special  instances,  the  fact  that  1919  has 
been  a  good  year  "all  round"  remains. 
British  Columbia  berry  growers  have 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  prosper- 
ity is  not  spotted,  but  general.  Market 
prices  have  left  a  profit  margin  wide 
enough  for  even  the  inefficient. 

In  the  Mission-Hatzic  district  of  the 
Fraser  Valley,  where  berry  culture  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  development, 
they  talk  about  growers  who  have  made 
$5,000,  $10,000  and  even  greater  pro- 
fits in  1919.  There  are  several  who  are 
credited  with  profits  of  $20,000.  Shook, 
who  is  one  of  the  kingpins,  will  clear 
$30,000,  it  is  stated.  George  Hashi- 
zuma,  a  Japanese  who  handles  30  acres 
or  so,  has  made  over  $20,000. 

Here  is  good  reading  for  the  city 
man  strong  for  the  little-farm-well- 
tilled  idea.  It  will  satisfy  even  his 
ideas  of  what  the  well-managed  small 
farm  ought  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
probably  never  in  the  history  of  berry 
culture  were  profits  approaching  those 
of  1919  made.  Big  berry  farms  and 
little  berry  farms  made  big  money,  and 
the  larger  the  farm  the  larger  the  net 
profits. 

At  Mission  one  man,  T.  Thompson,  had 
three  acres  in  strawberries.  He  sold 
from  this  small  acreage  400  crates  at 
$4  a  crate  and  15  tons  of  berries  for  the 
jam  factory.  His  gross  return,  it  is 
stated,  was  $6,400. 

Profits  of  $1,000  on  an  acre  have  been 
cf      common      occurrence,      say      those 


familiar  with  the  industry,  and  there 
are  berry  growers  around  every  corner 
who  have  made  $2,500  and  up  on 'the 
season's  operations.  Prosperity  smiled 
on  all.  Nearly  any  kind  of  a  berry 
patch  made  wonderful  profits  in  1919. 

It  appears  that  picking  labor  has  not 
caused  growers  much  difficulty.  Labor 
came  in  from  the  Coast  cities  and  from 
Calgary.  On  the  Japanese  berry  farms 
Indian  labor  was  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent. Girls  were  paid  from  3  to  5  cents 
a  pound  for  picking,  and  cleaned  up  a 
little  bonanza  all  their  own,  for  at  these 
wages  they  could  make  first-class  pay. 
A  Swedish  girl  picker  on  the  Shook 
berry  farm  is  credited  with  250  lbs.  of 
berries  in  one  day.  The  Japanese  berry 
growers  have  employed  much  white 
labor,  but  the  difference  in  races  doesn't 
appear  to  have  caused  any  friction;  in 
fact,  many  of  the  white  workers  said 
that  they  preferred  to  work  for  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  paid  good 
wages,  paid  promptly  just  as  the  work- 
er desired  pay,  daily  weekly  or  any 
other  way,  and  did  little  courtesies  to 
make  the  work  more  pleasant  for 
pickers. 

The  Japanese  are  credited  with  being 
experts  at  berry  growing.  They  follow 
a  plan  rather  unique  in  building  berry 
farms,  preferring  to  take  raw  unclear- 
ed land  which  they  bring  into  a  good 
scate  of  cultivation.  The  next  step  is  to 
sell  the  developed  farm  at  a  good  price, 
and  tackle  a  second  tract  of  raw  land. 
They  are  making  a  lot  of  money. 

The  big  profits  of  1919  are  certain  to 
lead  to  expansion  of  the  British  Col- 
umbia berry  industry.  Everybody 
knows  about  the  profits  made.  Berry 
farming  is  in  the  air. 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few 
good  works  about  your  business.  The 
following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  the  prices 
named: 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  far  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  America,  with  a  history  of 
the  British  work. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  STORY   OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By   Alvin    H.    Saunders 

A   companion   volume    to   the    one    on 
Shorthorns,  and  represents  the   latest 
in  the  Whitefaces. 
$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.  Wing 

The  full  story  of  the  growing,  culti- 
vating  and    curing  of   this    great   hay 

$2.50,  postpaid. 


crop. 


SWINE 

By  Professor  G.  E.  Day 

Prof,   of  Animal    Husbandry   at   the 

O.  A.   C,  Guelph 

330  piges,  with  75  illustrations,  de- 
scriptive, and  treats  of  breeding, 
management,  marketing  and  disease 
Lippincott  Series. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By    Carl    W.    Gay, 

of   the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 

Covers   structure,  types,  principles  of 

breeding,   and   horse   in   service      Lin- 

pincott  Series. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John   W.  Lloyd, 

of  the  University  of  Illinois 

It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a 

safe    and    sure    basis.      The    book    for 

money-making,  business  farmers. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 

A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian 
writer  on  the  subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP  FARMING   IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.  Wing 

368  pages;  and  treats  fully  the  whole 
subject. 

$1.50,    postpaid. 

POULTRY  BREEDING 

By   Miller   Purvis 
A   thoroughly   reliable   and    informing 
work  for  the  farmer  or  specialist. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

A   POULTRY   BOOK    FOR   BEGIN- 
NERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
This    is   a   new    work    and    covers    the 
subject    in     a    way    that    will     pWse 
every  person  who  is  learning  to  make 
the  poultry  business  go. 

$1.00,  postpaid. 


THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its   Construction,  Operation,   Applica- 
tion. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers    every     branch     of     up-to-date 
Auto-Tractor      Engineering,      Driving 
and    Maintenance    in    a    non-technical 
manner.     Very  well   illustrated.    Over 
500  pages.     Describes  design  and  con- 
struction  of  all  parts,  their  installa- 
tion and  adjustment,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical  application   and   use   of  tractors. 
Every   farmer   should   have  this   book. 
$2.50,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By  G.  F.  Warren,   Professor  of  Farm 

Management  in  Cornell 
This  is  a  study  of  the  business  prin- 
ciples in  farming  and  the  whole  book 
is  full  of  a  common  sense  analysis 
of  farming.  Every  question  of  farm 
business  is  taken  up. 

Price,  $1.85. 

GAS  ENGINE  TROUBLES  AND 
INSTALLATION 

By  J.    B.    Rathbun 

A   most   useful   book   showing  how   to 

instal,  operate,  and  make  repairs  and 

how  to  keep  a  gas  engine  running. 

Price,    $1.25. 

PRACTICAL    QUEEN    REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pelletl 

Associate  Editor  American  Bee 
Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pel- 
lett  visited  many  of  America's  fore- 
most queen  breeders,  both  north  and 
south,  and  has  described  their  meth- 
ods fully.  The  methods  of  the  older 
queen  breeders — Alley,  Doolittle  and 
others — are  explained,  witn  the  varia- 
tions which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  methods  of  rear- 
ing a  few  queens  for  use  in  a  small 
apiary,  as  well  as  methods  used  for 
rearing  queers  in  wholesale  quantity, 
make  the  book  valuable  alike  to  the 
small  bee-keeper  and  the  commercial 
queen  breeder. 

Price,  $1.15. 

A   THOUSAND  ANSWERS   TO    BEE- 
KEEPING  QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has 
answered  questions  for  beginner  and 
veteran  alike  through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  More  than 
10,000  questions  have  been  answered 
in  this  manner.  These  questions 
have  been  sifted  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  included  in  this 
new  book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Da- 
dant. 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject, 
this  book  will  clear  up  many  problems 
not  touched  upon  by  the  other  bee 
books.  Used  with  a  text  like  Lang- 
stroth  revised  or  Productive  Bee- 
keeping, it  is  invaluable. 
Price,  $1.40. 

FIRST   LESSON   IN    BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.  Dadant,  Senior  Editor  of 
American  Bee  Journal 
The  author  has  had  50  years  of  ac- 
tual experience  in  beekeeping  on  an 
extensive  scale,  has  travelled  widely 
among  the  apiaries  of  both  America 
and  Europe,  and  is  fully  qualified  to 
write  on  every  phase  of  practical 
honey  production.  This  book  will 
start  you  right. 

Price,   $1.15. 

These   books   can   be    ordered    through 
the   Maclean   Publishing   Co.,  Toronto. 
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Section  12,  Sow,  best  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — J.  E.  Brethour. 

Section  13,  Boar  and  2  Sows,  best  any 
age.— 1.  and  3.  J.  E.  Brethour;  2.  and  4. 
J.  Duck. 

Section  14,  4  pigs  under  6  months,  get 
of  1  boar. — 1.  J.  E.  Brethour;   2.  J.  Lerch. 

CHESTER   WHITES 

Section   1,   Boar,  2  yrs.  and  over. — 1   and 

2,  J.    G.    Annister,    Tilbury;    3    and    4.    W. 
Roberts,  Peterboro. 

Section  2,  Boar,  over  1  and  under  2 
years. — 1.  G.  G.  Gould,  Essex;  2  and  3.  W. 
Roberts;  4.  W.  E.  Wright  &  Son,  Glan- 
worth. 

Section  3,  Boar,  over  6  and  under  12  mos. 
—1  and  2.  W.  Roberts;  3.  W.  E.  Wright 
&  Son. 

Section  4,  Board,  under  6  mos. — 1  and  2. 
W.  Roberts;   3.  G.  G.  Gould;   4.  W.  Wright. 

Section  5,  Boar,  best,  any  age — $15  and 
silver  medal. — J.  G.  Annister. 

Section  0,  Sow,  2  yrs.  and  over. — 1  and  2. 
J.  G.  Annister;  3.  W.  Roberts;  4.  W.  E. 
Wright. 

Section  7,  Sow,  over  1  and  under  2  yrs. 
—1.  J.  G.  Annister;  2.  W.  E.  Wright;  3  and 
4.  W.  Roberts. 

Section  8,  Sow,  over  6  and  under  12 
mos.— 1  and  2.  J.  G.  Annister;  3.  W.  E. 
Wright. 

Section  9,  Sow,  under  6  mos. — 1  and  2. 
W.  E.  Wright  &  Son;   3  and  4.  W.  Roberts. 

Section  10,  Sow,  best,  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — J.  G.  Annister. 

Section  11,  Boar  and  2  Sows,  of  any  age. 
—1.  J.  G.  Annister;  2.  W.  Roberts;  3  and 
4.   W.    E.   Wright. 

Section   12,  4   Pigs,  under  6  mos.,  get  of 

1  Boar.— 1    and    3,    W.    E.    Wright;    2.    W. 
Roberts;    4.    G.   G.    Gould. 

BERKSHIRES 

Section    1,   Boar,  2  yrs.  and  over. — 1  and 

3.  W.  W.   Donnelly,  Georgetown;    2  and  4. 
A.    Thompson,    Stratford. 

Section  2,  Boar,  over  18  and  under  2 
yrs. — W.  W.  Brownridge;  3  and  4.  A. 
Thompson. 

( Section  3,  Boar,  over  12  and  under  18 
mos. — 1  and  4.  W.  W.  Brownridge;  2.  A. 
Thompson;   3.  A.  Dolson  &  Sons,  Norval. 

Section  4,  Boar,  over  6  and  under  12 
mos. — 1  and  4. — W.  W.  Brownridge;  2  and 
3.    A.    Thompson. 

Section  5,  Boar,  under  6  mos. — 1,  2,  3 
and  4.  W.  W.  Brownridge. 

Section  6,  Boar,  best,  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — W.   W.   Brownridge. 

Section   7,   Sow,   2   yrs.   and   over. — 1    and 

3.  W.  W.   Brownridge;   2  and  4.  A.  Thomp- 
son. 

Section   8,   Sow,   over   18   mos.   and  under 

2  yrs. — 1  and  3.  W.  W.  Brownridge;   2  and 

4.  A.    Thompson. 

Section  9,  Sow,  over  12  and  under  18 
mos. — 1  and  4.  A.  Thompson;  2  and  3.  W. 
W.    Brownridge. 

Section  10,  Sow,  over  6  and  under  12 
mos. — A.  Thompson;  2,  3  and  4.  W.  W. 
Brownridge. 

Section  11,  under  6  mos. — 1,  2,  3  and  4. — 
A.   Thompson. 

Section  12,  Sow,  best,  any  age,  $15  and 
silver  medal. — W.  W.  Brownridge. 

Section  13,  Boar  and  2  Sows,  best,  any 
age. — 1  and  3.  W.  W.  Brownridge;  2  and  4. 
A.   Thompson. 

Section  14,  4  Pigs  under  6  mos.,  get  of 
one  boar. — 1  and  3.  W.  W.  Brownridge;  2 
and  4.  A.  Thompson. 

The  Sheep  Awards 

SHROPSHIRE 

Section  1,  Ram,  2  shears  and  over. — 1. 
J.  D.  Larkin,  Queenston;  2.  A.  Knox,  Cale- 
donia; 3.  J.  R.  Kalsey,  Woodville;  4.  L. 
Skinner  &   Son,  Tyrone. 

Section  2,  Ram  shearling. — 1.  J.  R. 
Kelsey;  2.  J.  D.  Larkin;  3.  J.  R.  Kelsey; 
4.  A.   Knox. 

Section    3,    Ram    lamb. — 1.   J.   R.   Kelsey; 

2.  A.  Knox;   3.  L.  Skinner;   4.  J.  D.  Larkin. 

Section    4,    Ram,    best,   any    age,    $20   and 

silver   medal. — J.    D.    Larkin. 
i 

Section  5,  Ewe,  2  shears  and  under  3. — 
1.  J.  D.  Larkin;  2.  A.  Knox;  3.  J.  R.  Kelsey. 

Section  5,  Ewe  shearling. — 1  and  2.  J. 
D.  Larkin;  3  and  4.  A.  Knox.  « 

Section  7,  Ewe  lamb. —  1.  A.  Knox;  2.  J. 
D.  Larkin;   3.  J.  R.  Kelsey;   4.  J.  D.  Larkin. 

Section  8,  Ewe,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver    medal. — J.    D.    Larkin. 

Section  9,  Pen,  1  ram  lamb,  3  ewe  lar;bs, 
bred  bv  exhibitor. —  1.  A.  Knox;  2.  J  R. 
Kelsey;  3.  J.  D.  Larkin;  4.  J.  R.  Kelsey. 

Section  10,  Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr.  old, 
under  3,  2  ewe  lambs. — J.  D.  Larkin;  2. 
A.  Knox;   3  and  4.  J.  R.  Kelsey. 

Section  11,  Canadian  bred  pen,  not  shown 
in  section  10,  1  ram,  two  ewes,  1  yr.  and 
under  3,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  owned  by 
exhibitor.-  -1.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  2.  J.  D.  Yarkin; 

3.  A.   Knox;    4.  L.   Skinner. 

Section    12,   Wether,   under  2   yrs. — 1.   A. 
Knox;   2.  W.  E.  Wright  &  Son,  Clnrworth. 


Section  13,  Ram,  2  yrs.  and  oyer. — 1. 
J.  D.  Larkin;  2.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  3.  L.  Skinner; 
4.   A.   Knox. 

Section  14,  Ram,  1  yr.,  under  2. — 1.  J.  R. 
Kelsey. 

Section  15,  Ram  lamb. — 1.  J.  R.  Kelsey; 
2.  A.  Knox;   3.  L.  Skinner;   4.  J.  D.  Larkin. 

Section  16. — No  entries. 

Section  17,  Ewe  lamb.— 1.  A.  Knox;  2. 
J.  D.  Larkin;  3.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  4.  J.  D. 
Larkin. 

Section  18,  best  Ram  of  any  age. — J.  D. 
Larkin. 

Section  19,  best  Ewe,  any  age.— J.  D. 
Larkin. 

Section  20,  Pen  4  lambs.— 1.  A.  Knox; 
2.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  3.  J.  D.  Larkin;  4.  J.  R. 
Kelsey;    5.  L.   Skinner. 

Section  21,  Pen  3  yearling  rams. — 1.  J. 
D.  Larkin;  2.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  3.  A.  Knox; 
4.  L.  Skinner. 

Section  22,  Pen  3  yearling  ewes.— 1.  J.  D. 
Larkin;  2.  A.  Knox;  3.  J.  R.  Kelsey;  4. 
L.   Skinner. 

Section  23,  best  show  of  own  breeding  to 
exhibitor,  never  before  having  exhibited  at 
this  Fair,  $12,  open  competition. — 1.  A. 
Knox. 

THE  COTSWOLDS 

Section  1,  Ram,  2  shears  and  over. — 1. 
C.  J.  Shore,  Elamworth;  2.  N.  Park,  Tavi- 
stock;  3.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section  2,  Ram,  shearling. — 1.  C.  J. 
Shore;  2.  N.  Park;  3.  C.  J.  Shore;  4.  N. 
Park. 

Section  3,  Ram,  lamb. — 1.  N.  Park;  2. 
C.  J.  Shore;   3.  C.  J.  Shore;   4.  N.  Park. 

Section  4,  Ram,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver  medal. — 1.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section   5,  Ewe,  2   shears  and  under  3. — 

1.  C.  J.   Shore;   2.  N.  Park;   3.  N.  Park;   4. 
C.  J.   Shore. 

Section  6,  Ewe,  shearling. — 1.  C.  J. 
Shore;  2.  C.  J.  Shore;  3.  N.  Park;  4.  C. 
J.  Shore. 

Section  7,  Ewe  lamb. — 1.  N.  Park;  2. 
C.  J.  Shore;   3.  C.  J.  Shore;   4.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section  8,  Ewe,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver  medal. — 1.  C.  J.   Shore. 

Section  9,  Pen,  ram  lamb,  3  ewe  lambs, 
bred  by  exhibitor.— 1.  C.  J.  Shore;  2.  N. 
Park;    3.   C.  J.   Shore. 

Section  10,  Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr.  old 
and  under  3,  2  ewe  lambs. — 1.  C.  J.  Shore; 

2.  N,  Park;  3.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section  11,  Canadian  bred  pen,  not 
shown  in  section1  10,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr. 
and  under  3,  2  ewe  lambs  bred  and  owned 
by  exhibitor.— 1.   C.  J.   Shore;    2.   N.  Park; 

3.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section  12,  Wether,  under  2  yrs. — 1  and 
2.  C.  J.  Shore. 

Section  13,  Best  pen,  4  lambs,  get  of  1 
lamb.— 1.    N.    Park;    2   and   3.    C.   J.    Shore. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS 

Section  1,  Ram,  2  shears  and  over. — 1. 
J.  Kelly  &  Son,  Shakespeare;  2  and  3. 
Telfer  Bros.,  Paris,  Ont. 

Section  2,  Ram  shearling. — 1.  J.  Kelly; 
2.  J.  Kelly;   3.  E.  Barber,  Hillsburg. 

Section  3,  Ram  lamb.— 1  and  3.  J.  Kelly; 
2.  Telfer  Bros.;   4.  E.  Barber. 

Section  4,  Ram,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver  medal. — J.  Kelly. 

Section  5,   Ewe,  2  shears  and   under  3.— 

1  and   2.  J.   Kelly  &   Son;    3   and   4.   Telfer 
Bros. 

Section  6,  Ewe  shearling. — 1,  2,  3  and  4. 
J.  Kelly  &  Sons. 

Section  7,  Ewe  lamb. — 1.  J.  Kelly;  2,  3 
and  4— Telfer  Bros. 

Section  8,  Ewe,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver  medal. — J.   Kelly. 

Section  9,  Pen,  1  rim  lamb,  3  ewe  lambs, 
bred  bv  exhibitor.— 1.  Telfer  Bros.;    2  and 

4.  J.  Kelly  %   Son;   3.  Telfer  Bros. 
Section    10,    Pen,    1    ram,    2    ewes,    1    yr. 

under  3,  2  ewe  lambs. — 1   and  3.  J.   Kelly; 

2  and  4.  Telfer  Bros. 

Section  11,  Canadian  bred,  not  shown  in 
section  10,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr.  under  3 
yrs,  2  ewe  lambs  bred  by  exhibitor. — 1. 
J.  Kelly;   2  and  3.  Telfer  Bros. 

Section  12,  Wether,  under  2  yrs. — 1  and 
2.  J.  Kelly  &  Son;   3.  E.  Barber  &  Son. 

DORSET  HORNS 

Section  1,  Ram,  2  shears  and  over. — 1 
and  4.  J.  F.  Robertson,  Acton;  2.  W.  E. 
Wright  &  Son,  Glanworth;  3.  C.  Stobbs, 
Leamington. 

Section  2,  Ram,  shearling. — 1.  C.  Stobbs; 
2  and  3.  J.  F.  Robertson. 

Section  3,  Ram  -lamb. — 1.  J.  F.  Robert- 
son; 2  and  3.  C.  Stobbs;  4.  M.  Shantz,  Ayr. 

Section  4,  Ram,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver   medal. — C.    Stobbs. 

Section  5,  ewe,  2  shears  and  under  3. — 
1  and  2.  C.  Stobbs;  3.  J.  F.  Robertson ;.  4. 
W.   E.  Wright. 

Section  6,  Ewe,  shearling. — 1,  2  and  3. 
C.   Stobbs;    4.  J.   F.   Robertson. 

Section  7,  Ewe  lamb. — 1,  2  and  3.  C. 
Stobbs;    4.  J.  F.  Robertson. 

Section  8,  Ewe,  best,  any  age,  $20  and 
silver   medal. — C.    Stobbs. 

Section  9,  Pen,  1  ram  lamb,  3  ewe  lambs, 
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bred  by  exhibitor. — 1  and  2.  C.  Stobbs;  3. 
J.  F.   Robertson;    4.   W.   E.    Wright. 

Section  10,  Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr.  old 
under  3,  2  ewe  lambs. — 1  and  2.  C.  Stobbs; 
8.  J.  F.  Robertson. 

Section  11,  Canadian  bred  pen,  not 
shown  in  section  10,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  yr. 
and  under  3,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred  by  exhibi- 
tor.—1.  J.  F.  Robertson;  2.  C.  Stobbs;  3 
and  4.  W.  E.  Wright. 

Section  12,  Wether,  under  2  yrs. — 1.  W. 
E.  Wright;    2.  J.  F.  Robertson. 

LEICESTER 

Ram,  2  shears  and  over. — 1  and  3,  White- 
law;  2.  Douglas.  Ram,  shearling:  1.  Kelly: 
2  and  4,  Douglas;  3.  Whitelaw.  Raon,  lamb: 
1.  Douglas;  2  and  4,  Whitelaw;  3.  Kelly. 
Ram,  best  any  age:  Whitelaw.  Ewe,  2 
shears  and  under  3:  1  and  3.  Douglas;  2. 
Whitelaw.  Ewe,  shearling:  1,  3  and 
4,  Whitelaw;  2.  Kelly.  Ewe  lamb: 
1  Douglas;  2.  Kelly;  3  and  4.  White- 
law.         Ewe,       best    any       age:        White- 

aw.  Pen,  1  ram  lamb  and  3  ewe 
lambs,  bred  by  exhibitor:  1.  Kelly;  2. 
Douglas;  3.  Whitelaw.  Pen,  1  ram,  2 
ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  3  years  and  2 
ewe  lambs:  1.  Whitelaw;  2.  Kelly;  3. 
Douglas.  Pen  (Canadian-bred)  not  shown 
in  section  10,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  year  and 
under  3  years,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred  and 
owned  by  exhibitor:   1.  Douglas;   2.  White- 

aw;  3.  Kelly.  Wether,  under  two  years: 
1.  Kelly. 

LINCOLNS 

Ram,  2  shears  and  over:  1.  Patrick;  2. 
Lee;  3.  Lee;  4.  Patrick.  Ram,  shearling: 
1    and    3.    Patrick;    2    and    4.    Lee.      Ram, 

amb:  1  and  4,  Patrick;  2  and  3,  Lee. 
Ram,  best  any  age:  Patrick  and  Robson. 
Swe,  2  shears  and  under  3:  1  and  3,  Lee; 
!  and  4,  Robson.  Ewe,  shearling:  1  and  4, 
jee;  2  and  3,  Robson.  Ewe,  lamb:  1,  2 
ind  3,  Lee;  4.  Robson.  Ewe,  best,  any  age: 
[*ee.  Pen,  1  ram  lamb  and  3  ewe  lambs, 
>red  by  exhibitor:  1  and  3,  Lee;  2  and  4, 
Sobson.  Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  year  old  and 
under  3  years,  and  2  ewe  lambs;  1,  3  and 
I,  Robson;  2,  Lee.  Pen  (Canadian-bred) 
»ot  shown  in  section  10,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1 
rear  and  under  3  years,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred 
ind  owned  by  exhibitor:  1  and  3,  Lee;  2 
ind   4,    Patrick.      Wether,   under   2    years: 

,  Lee. 

OXFORD  DOWNS 

Ram,  2  shears  and  over:  1,  2  and  3, 
Lrkell;  4,  Barbour.  Ram,  shearling;  1, 
and  3,  Arkell;  4,  Barbour.  Ram,  lamb: 
and  2:  Arkell;  3,  Broadfoot;  4,  Barbour, 
lam,  best,  any  age:  Arkell.  Ewe,  2  shears 
nd  under  3:  1,  2  and  3,  Arkell;  VBarbour. 
Swe,  shearling:  1,  2  and  3,  Arkell;  4,  Bar- 
>our.  Ewe,  lamb:  1,  2  and  3,  Arkell;  4, 
Jroadfoot.  Ewe,  best,  any  age:  Arkell. 
'en,  1  ram  lamb  and  3  ewe  lambs,  bred  by 
>xhibitor:  1  and  4,  Arkell;  3,  Barbour;  2, 
Jroadfoot.  Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  year  old 
ind  under  3  years,  and  2  ewe  lambs:  1 
ind  3,  Arkell;  2,  Barbour.  Pen,  Canadian- 
ired,  not  shown  in  section  10,  1  ram,  2 
wes  1  year  and  under  3  years,  2  ewe 
ambs,  bred  and  owned  by  the  exhibitor:  1 
nd  2,  Arkell;  3,  Barbour.  Wether,  under 
wo  years:  Barbour.  Best  yearling  ram: 
Lrkell.  Best  yearling  ewe:  Arkell.  Pen, 
our  lambs,  either  sex:  Arkell. 

SOUTH  DOWNS 

Ram,  2  shears  and  over:  1  and  3, 
tobbs;  2  and  4,  McEwen.     Ram,  shearling: 

and  2,  Knox;  3  and  5,  Larkin;  4,  McEwen. 
tarn,  lamb:  1,  Knox;  2,  3  and  4,  Larkin. 
tarn,  best,  any  age:  Stobbs.  Ewe,  2 
hears  and  under  3:  1  and  2,  Larkin;  3, 
Cnox;  4,  McEwen.  Ewe,  shearling:  1, 
Cnox;  3  and  4,  Larkin;  2,  McEwen.  Ewe, 
amb:  1,  McEwen;  2,  3  and  4,  Larkin.  Ewe, 
est,  any  age;   Knox.     Pen,  1  ram  lamb  and 

ewe  lambs,  bred  by  exhibitor:  1,  Larkin; 
,  McEwen;  3,  Knox.     Pen,  1  ram,  2  ewes, 

year  old  and  under  3  years,  and  2  ewe 
ambs:  1,  M.cEwen;  2,  Larkin;  3,  Knox, 
'en,  Canadian-bred,  not  shown  in  section 
0,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  year  and  under  3 
ears,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  owned  by 
xhibitor:  1,  Knox;  2,  Larkin;  3,  Mc- 
Iwen.  Wether,  under  two  years:  1  and  2, 
Inox. 

SUFFOLK  DOWNS 

Ram,  2  shears  and  over:  1  and  3,  Bow- 
lan;  2  and  4,  Hastings.  Ram,  shearling: 
and  2,  .Bowman;  3  and  4,  Hastings.  Ram, 
mb:  1,  Hastings;  2  and  3,  Bowman. 
;am,  best,  any  age:  Bowman.  Ewe,  2 
hears  and  under  3:  1  and  4,  Hastings; 
and  3,  Bowman.  Ewe,  shearling:  1  and 
,  Bowman;  2  and  3,  Hastings.  Ewe,  lamb: 
and  3,  Bowman;  2  and  4,  Hastings, 
we,  best,  any  age:  Hastings.  Pen,  1  ram, 
ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  3,  2  ewe 
HWbs:  1,  .Bowman;  2  and  3,  Hastings. 
en,  Canadian-bred,  not  shown  in  section 
0,  1  ram,  2  ewes,  1  year  and  under  3 
ears,  2  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  owned  by  the 
xhibitor:  1„  Bowman.  Wether,  under 
ffo  years:   Hastings. 


A  properly 
grounded  roof  of 
Pedlar's  Galvan- 
ized Steel  Shingles 
is  your  surest  pro- 
tection from  light- 
ning or  fire  from 
any  outward  cause. 
It  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fire  insur- 
ance. 


Pedlar's  Galvan- 
ized Steel  Shingles 
are  also  practically 
everlasting.  They 
will  not  rust  or  de- 
cay. No  wind  can 
blow  them  off.  A 
perfect  lock  on  all 
four  sides  makes 
them  secure  in  all 
weathers. 


'OSHAWA" 


The  "GEORGE" 


Beware  of  Lightning 

I— 'ROTECT  your  buildings  permanently  from  the  menace  of  lightning  and  all  kinds  of  weather  by 
■*■  roofing  them  with  Pedlar's  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles.  Pedlar's  "George"  Shingles  are  24  x  24 
inches  in  size.  25  shingles  cover  100  square  feet.  Designed  especially  for  barns  and  other  outbuildings 
Pedlar's  "Oshawa"  Shingles  are  used  for  shingling  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings  where  a  more  artistic 
appearance  may  be  desired.     They  are  16  x  20  inches.     45  "Oshawa"  shingles  will  cover  100  square  feet. 

We  also  manufacture  Galvanized  Corrugated  Steel  Siding;  Galvanized  or  Painted  Steel  Siding,  stone 
or  plain  pattern;  Steel  Roofing  Tiles  in  many  handsome  designs;  Metal  Ceilings  and  Walls  in  a  big  variety 
of  artistic  patterns;  Metal  Garages;  Eavestrough  and  Conductor  Pipe;  "Toncan  Metal"  Corrugated 
Culverts;   and  a  big  range  of  other  Sheet  Metal  Products 
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STORED  YELLOW  NEWTONS  AND 
WON 

By  J.  T.  Bartlett 

"Dig  into  figures,  past  and  present, 
Mr.  Apple-grower,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
pay  you  to  pick,  store  and  ship  your 
Newtowns  in  the  spring,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  on  the  markets  in  the  fall, 
taking  fall  prices  and  helping  to  lower 
prices  on  the  seasonable  apples  of  that 
time." 

A  veteran  fruit  handler  of  Calgary, 
whose  dealings  with  Okanagan  Valley, 
B.  C,  growers,  have  covered  many  years, 
offers  the  above  advice.  It  is  a  pet 
subject  with  him,  and  one  really  doesn't 
wonder,  for  he  makes  out  a  good  case. 
He  gets  right  down  to  rock-bottom  facts, 
telling  about  the  highest  price  which 
was  ever  paid  for  a  car  of  British 
Columbia  apples. 

This  car  contained  720  boxes.  A  few 
boxes  were  Spies  and  Baldwins,  but  the 
bulk  were  Yellow  Newtowns.  The  top 
grade    Newtowns   brought   Isaac    Blair, 


of  West  Summerland,  $3.50  a  box,  net. 
A  second  grade,  of  somewhat  less  desir- 
able sizes,  brought  $3.25  a  box.  For  a 
small  percentage  of  cull  grade,  the 
goodly  price  was  $1.50  a  box.  The  total 
net  return  on  the  car  was  $2,112.75.  Mr. 
Blair  got  this  neat  little  sum  on  March 
27,  this  year  and  what  is  more,  he  sold 
two  other  cars,  somewhat  smaller,  at 
the  same  prices. 

There  is  money  in  apples  at  such 
prices,  the  fruit  man  opined  further, 
sticking  right  close  to  real  life,  and  the 
way  you  like  a  man  to. 

"Early  last  November,  Newtowns 
were  being  advertised  by  retailers  at  $3 
per  box.  These  were  sold  by  shippers 
to  jobbers  at  $2,  by  jobbers  to  retailers 
at  $2.65  (38c  freight),  and  by  retailers 
at  $3.  Had  they  been  held  in  British 
Columbia  and  shipped  this  spring,  the 
growers  could  have  got  for  them  about 
the  same  as  we  paid  Mr.  Blair.  We 
could  have  sold  twenty-five  cars  as  easilj 
as  we  sold  three. 

"We  have  advised  for  years  that  New- 


towns,  Winesaps,  Ganos  and  Bens  be 
held  at  shipping  points  till  their  season 
of  use.  We  have  never  experienced  a 
season  when  these  apples  were  not 
mainly  forced  onto  the  markets  and  to 
the  consumers  in  the  fall. 

"They  are  sold  out  of  season  to  their 
own  disadvantage,  lowering  the  price 
on  the  seasonable  apples.  Then  by 
February,  and  later,  the  big  prices  go 
across  the  line  to  American  growers 
who  were  shrewd  enough  to  hold  these 
lack  and  so  get  the  good  money  for 
ticni. 

"There  are  three  good  reasons  why 
these  apples  should  be  held  at  ship- 
ping points  beside  the  money  one.  If 
shipped  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  forced 
to  the  consumer  in  the  fall.  There  is 
no  climate  which  will  keep  them  in  as 
good  condition  as  the  climate  that  grew 
them.  When  shipped  in  the  fall  there 
is  the  money  invested  in  packing  boxes 
and  freight,  quite  an  item,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rush  of  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  shortage  of  cars  at  that  time." 
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Prosperity  Returning  to  B.C. 


By  J.  T.  BASTLETT 


WHEN  John  Lee,  farmer,  of  Langley, 
in  the  Fraser  Valley  of  British 
Columbia,  mailed  a  check  for  $2,500  to 
the  Land  Settlement  Board  office  at 
Vancouver,  he  made  history,  so  local 
officials  believe.  Mr.  Lee's  check  was 
dated  July  7,  and  it  was  in  full  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  granted  him  as  a  return- 
ed soldier  on  April  8.  It  is  stated  that 
John  Lee  is  the  first  returned  soldier  in 
Canada  to  repay  his  loan  in  full. 

Particulars  in  connection  with  this 
loan  are  interesting.  Lee,  who  saw  ser- 
vice in  France  with  the  1st  -Canadian 
Pioneers,  had  had  five  years'  farming  ex- 
perience when  he  applied  to  the  Land 
Settlement  Board  for  a  loan.  The  farm 
he  had  "set  his  eye  on"  was  a  160-acre 
tract  in  Langley,  five  acres  of  which 
were  broken  for  cultivation,  ten  acres 
could  easily  be  prepared  for  cultivation, 
twenty-five  acres  were  covered  with 
scrub  growth,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  were  in  heavy  timber.  Lee  ap- 
plied for  $2,500,  and  after  inspectors 
had  passed  on  the  selected  farm,  got  it. 
He  took  immediate  possession.  The 
wherewithal  to  pay  off  the  loan  in  full, 
within  so  short  a  period,  was  derived 
from  lumber  cut  and  sold.  It  is  stated 
that  Lee  still  has  ample  capital  in  hand 
to  proceed  with  the  operation  of  his 
farm,  now  equipped  with  buildings  and 
stock  free  from  all  encumbrance. 

Langley  and  Surrey  are  two  muni- 
cipalities in  the  Fraser  Valley  where 
many  returned  soldiers  are  settling.  It 
is  stated  that  one  local  real  estate 
agent,  representing  a  well  known  Van- 
couver firm,  has  alone  sold  farms  of  20 
acres  upwards  to  over  one  hundred  re- 
turned soldiers. 

Activity   Now   at  Creston 

Along  community  settlement  lines 
similar  to  those  being  carried  out  at  the 
Courtenay,  Vancouver  Island,  settle- 
ment area,  the  Provincial  Government 
is  supervising  operations  now  in  the 
Creston  Valley,  near  Nelson.  The 
superintendent  is  Lieut.-Col.  Fred  Lis- 
ter, and  the  assistant  superintendent 
Lieut.  Bob  Hanna.  As  at  Courtenay, 
the  men  employed  in  land  clearing  are 
the  actual  prospective  settlers.  The 
standard  wage,  except  when  special 
qualifications  are  possessed,  is  $4  per 
day,  out  of  which  the  Government  de- 
ducts $1.25  for  board.  If  the  prospec- 
tive settler  wishes,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment erects  a  rough  shack  where  he 
can  live  with  his  wife  and  children 
pending  building  of  a  permanent 
home. 

Cost  of  clearing  is  charged  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land,  as  is  also 
the  cost  of  houses  and  other  buildings. 
The  Creston  tract  will  be  subdivided  in- 
to 20  to  40  acre  blocks,  depending  on  the 
character  of  soil,  topography  and  other 
considerations.  The  Government  pro- 
poses to  thoroughly  clear,  ready  for 
the  plow,  25  per  cent,  of  each  tract.  If 
it  is  desirable,  as  further  assistance  to 
the  farmer,  another  25  per  cent,  will  be 
rough-cleared. 

This  method  of  clearing  adopted  by 
the  Provincial  Government  is  popular. 
Only  returned  men  participate  in  the 
scheme,  with  decided  benefit  to  many 
who  otherwise  might  be  somewhat 
stressed  by  the  present  uncertain  labor 
conditions.  Inasmuch  as  the  men  are 
practically  working  for  themselves,  the 
spirit  of  the  land-clearing  gangs  is  the 
sort  making  for  maximum  efficiency. 

Much  Property   Changes   Hands 

What  with  the  activities  of  returned 
soldiers  and  others,  land  buying  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia  at  present  is  on  a  scale 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  lethargy  of  re- 
cent years.  The  same  activity,  it  is 
stated,  exists  in  the  orchard  states  south 
of  the  line.  Not  in  a  long  time  have 
market  prices  for  farm  products  been 
so  uniformly  of  a  favorable  nature,  and 
the  farm  realty  market  inevitably  re- 
flects this  condition. 

Despatches  received  the  second  week 
in  July  announced  the  biggest  transac- 


tion reported.  By  reason  of  the  famous 
property  affected,  the  announcement 
created  quite  a  stir.  The  Coldstream 
estate,  near  Vernon  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  had  been  purchased  by  Lord 
Cowdray  and  English  associates. 

What  well-read  person  in  Canada  has 
not  heard  of  the  Coldstream  estate? 
For  years  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  James  Buchanan,  the 
Coldstream  estate  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  farm  properties  of  the  Can- 
adian West.  In  the  early  days  it  was  a 
cattle  ranching  venture.  Then  came 
hops,  which  Coldstream  grew  in  such 
quantities  that  Indians  for  the  picking 
journeyed  there  annually  by  the  hun- 
dreds. As  a  fruit-growing  ranch,  it 
early  proved  the  tremendous  possibil- 
ities in  this  direction  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley  climate.  It  subdivided  favor- 
able areas,  furnished  them  with  irri- 
gation water,  and  brought  in  settlers 
by  the  scores.  The  Coldstream  muni- 
cipality, incorporated  in  1907,  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  settlements  of  fruit- 
growers in  Canada — if  not  the  most 
unique.  Coldstream  has  domestic  wa- 
ter, the  telephone,  and  numerous  other 
advantages,  yet  is  essentially  a  farming 
community. 

It  has  been  understood  for  a  consid- 
erable time  that  Coldstream  estate 
owners  were  willing  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. In  1918  the  British  Columbia 
Land  Settlement  Board  inspected  it 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  but  the  deal 
did  not  go  through.  The  price  talked 
of  at  that  time,  it  was  stated,  was  to- 
wards a  million  dollars. 

Much  can  be  said  against  absentee 
ownership,  but  British  Columbia  assur- 
edly is  pleased  to  have  such  world- 
famous  men  as  Lord  Cowdray  inter- 
ested financially  in  her  resources.  Lord 
Cowdray,  who  formerly  was  Sir  Weet- 


man  Pearson,  was  appointed  president 
of  the  British  Air  Board  in  1917.  He 
was  the  world's  first  air-minister. 

Far  North  Small  Fruits 

An  engaging  subject  for  speculation 
is  the  future  of  small-fruits  in  the  Far 
North  growing  districts  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  back  from  Prince  Rupert.  Far 
South  producers  of  extra  early  crops 
ship  thousands  of  miles.  In  this  re- 
g'on  out  of  Prince  Rupert  we  have  ter- 
ritory which  ripens  small  fruits  just 
as  Southern  British  Columbia  and 
districts  below  go  out  of  the  market. 
Some  of  the  Prince  Rupert  produce 
merchants  predict  that  by  virtue  of 
this  climatic  advantage  Prince  Rupert 
will  ultimately  become  a  leading  ship- 
ping point. 

The  first  strawberries  in  this  region 
ripen  about  the  middle  of  July,  after 
districts  to  the  south  have  practically 
"cleaned  up."  This  year,  it  is  said,  the 
crop  will  be  between  3,000  and  5,000 
crates.  Gooseberries  come  along  about 
a  fortnight  later.  Raspberries  at 
Terrace,  which  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
s-"all  fruits,  mature  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Production  at  present  is  on  a 
small  scale,  but  growers  believe  that 
when  the  industry  is  big  enough  to  ship 
in  car  lots  to  the  prairie  provinces,  the 
business  will  boom.  Terrace  raspber- 
ries, the  growers  believe,  would  en- 
counter no  competition  in  prairie  mar- 
kets, and  would  realize,  perforce,  good 
prices. 

The  Far  North  climate  is  full  of  sur- 
prises to  the  Easterner.  The  growing 
season  begins  late,  and  fall  frosts  must 
be  guarded  against,  but  through  the 
summer  all  crops  grow  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  There  is  much  variation 
in  precipitation.  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
territory  immediately  back  of  it  gets 
the  Coast  rainy  season — and  a  rainy 
season  it  is,  indeed!  Vancouver  some- 
times thinks  it  gets  a  lot  of  rain,  but  it 
isn't  in  it  with  some  of  the  coast  coun- 
try North. 


Why  Tractors  Fail  Sometimes 

By  F.  H.  SWEET 


vyHEN  the  agent  sells  a  tractor  he  in- 
'  '  variably  turns  it  over  to  the  farmer 
to  pull  so  many  plows  on  his  farm. 
Probably  he  took  his  demonstrator  out 
and  did  a  little  plowing.  Of  course  his 
plows  were  suited  for  his  tractor,  his 
shares  nice  and  sharp,  his  hitch  just 
right.  That  is  all  in  order.  A  man 
would  be  a  sucker  to  drag  a  dead  load 
on  a  demonstrator.  But  when  he  left 
the  tractor,  did  he  leave  a  word  of  cau- 
tion with  it?  Did  he  build  up  a  defense 
for  the  change  of  conditions — tell  the 
farmer  that  it  would  take  him  a  long 
time  to  run  things  smoothly?  Perhaps 
you,  as  a  tractor  agent,  can  remember 
the  time  it  took  and  the  grief  you  had 
getting  your  plows  lined  up  to  give  real 
service  and  to  turn  the  land  with  a 
minimum  of  pull  on  the  drawbar.  Why 
not  get  the  farmer  ready  for  the  same 
grief?  He  is  going  to  have  it,  sure. 
Whether  or  not  he  has  the  patience  to 
tolerate  it  is  up  to  you.  He  will  if  he 
anticipated  it  and  it  is  up  to  the  dealer 
to  get  his  mind  right.  It  takes  time — 
even  for  an  expert — to  adjust  a  plow 
properly  behind  a  tractor. 

The  day  the  farmer  gets  his  tractor 
he  hooks  on  to  the  old  plow  he  was  using 
with  his  horses  because  the  new  one  for 
the  tractor  hasn't  come.  Most  likely  it 
is  too  heavy  a  load.  He  bought  his  trac- 
tor to  pull  three  twelves — furthermore 
he  can't  understand  why  it  won't  do  it. 
If  he  had  a  drawbar  scale— could  see 
that  the  tractor  was  pulling  every  ounce 
it  was  supposed  to  pull — he  might  feel 
better.  But  in  his  mind  three  twelves 
are  three  twelves.  The  horses  pulled  it, 
why  won't  the  new-fangled  traption  do 
it  too?  So  long  as  he  starts  that  way 
there  is  trouble  ahead.  He  bought  the 
tractor  to  pull  the  bottoms,  but  he 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  hitch  may  double  the  load  he  is  pull- 
ing. Most  old  style  horse-drawn  plows 
are    anchors    behind    a    tracltor.      This 


little  incident  made  him  sore — had  he 
recognized  the  difference  in  the  pull  he 
might  have  felt  better. 

Next  he  gets  the  new  plow.  He  hooks 
it  up  after  considerable  trouble  and 
away  he  goes — ready  to  forget  and  for- 
give. And  again  the  tractor  only 
handles  the  load  with  unquestioned  ef- 
fort. This  time  the  scar  on  his  patience 
is  pretty  deep — new  plow,  nice  and 
sharp,  traction  good.,  soil  in  perfect 
shape — what's  the  use?  But  he  over- 
looked the  the  fact  that  the  plow  didn't 
set  quite  square  with  the  pull.  Here 
again  he  was  disgusted  because  he 
recognized  no  difference  between  plow 
bottoms  and  drawbar  pull.  He  would 
have  been  all  right  if  he  could  have  seen 
a  drawbar  scale  and  realized  that  even 
so  little  a  thing  as  an  off  line  pull  may 
double  the  work. 

It  is  always  that  way.  There  may  be 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  tractor,  but 
the  load  is  not  right.  There  is  not  one 
farmer  in  a  dozen  who  can  understand 
why  his  tractor  stalls  on  a  little  morn- 
ing glory  patch  or  a  bit  of  Bermuda. 
His  horses  always  walked  right  through 
it.  True,  they  leaned  into  the  collar,  but 
they  never  stalled.  Right  there  is  the 
difference.  Drawbar  pull  with  horses 
can  be  very  greatly  increased  for  an 
instant.  They  can  "lean  in"  through 
a  tough  place,  but  they  could  not  carry 
the  load  that  way  all  day.  The  tractor 
is  not  quite  so  flexible,  although  it  can 
take  its  proper  load  on  the  drawbar  for 
day  after  day  without  complaint.  It  is 
up  to  the  man  selling  the  tractor  to  let 
the  farmer  in  on  this  secret — if  the  pull 
is  too  great  the  tractor  won't  pull  it, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  three  bot- 
toms or  only  one.  And  the  difference 
in  pull  in  a  single  round,  even  on  an 
apparently  uniform  field,  is  very  mark- 
ed. 

If  the  farmer  hopes  to  have  success 
with  his  tractor,  he  must  have  the  pa- 


tience to  get  things  right  and  the  abilij 
and  determination  to  keep  them  righ 
If  he  understands  and  properly  carJ 
for  his  tractor,  it  will  always  pull  i| 
load  in  pounds  on  the  drawbar.  If  tlf 
implements  are  suited  for  the  worl 
kept  sharp  and  in  condition  and  prj 
perly  attached  the  work  will  go 
without  any  trouble.  The  operator 
60  per  cent,  of  the  success  of  his  traj 
tor. 


VARIATIONS  IN  FAT 

Milk  varies  in  the  stage  of  lactatioi 
that  is  whether  the  cow  has  been  mill 
ing  for  one  month  or  for  eight  month| 
It  varies  from  day  to  day.     Professc 
Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  says  ths 
the  variation  from  day  to  day     not  ir 
frequently  amounts  to  one  per  cent. 
varies    from    night   to    morning.      It 
usually  observed    that    milk    drawn 
night  and  in  the  morning  differs  quit) 
widely  in  the  percentage  of  fat.       Tl 
difference    in    milk    drawn    at    morninl 
and  evening  is  due  to  the  unequal  tir 
that  elapses    between    the    periods 
milking.     The  amount  of  variation  th£ 
may  occur  between  morning  and  ever 
ing   milking   is   often   considerable.      Il 
the   great  majority  of   cases   it   is   nq 
more   than   one-half   of   one    per   cent 
but  variations  so  great  as  two  and  twl 
and  one-half  per  cent,  between  the  mil| 
of  one  morning  and  that  of  the  precec 
ing,  have  frequently  been  noticed.    Mill 
also  varies  with  the  nervous  conditio! 
,  of  the  cow. 

The  common  test  used  to  find  the  perl 
centage  of  fat  in  milk  is  the  Babcocl 
test.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  dissolvl 
the  solids  in  the  milk  other  than  faf 
Fat  rises  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle] 
which  is  graduated  and  can  be  read 
giving  the  percentage. 

Since  there  are  so  many  chances  fol 
variation  to  occur  the  fairest  way  is  t| 
take  a  composite  sample,  which  is  simt 
ly  made  up  of  an  aliquot  portion  ol 
each  of  a  number  of  milkings,  say  fo| 
one  week  or  for  one  month.  A  pre 
servative  is  added,  and  at  the  end  of  thl 
week  or  month  a  test  is  made.  Even  ii 
securing  a  composite  sample  it  is  veri 
necessary  that  the  milk  be  well  mixeJ 
before  the  sample  is  taken,  as  the  toi 
of  a  can  and  the  bottom  may  vary  con| 
siderably  in  the  percentage  of  fat. 

Standards  are  set  by  various  municil 
palities  at  three,  and  three  and  onel 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  falll 
ing  below  these  standards  allowed.  Bui 
it  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  it  i{ 
possible  to  have  milk  of  low  test  withl 
out  it  being  adulterated,  if  it  cornel 
from  a  low  testing  herd.  Where  conl 
victions  are  secured,  it  would  be  muclj 
more  satisfactory  if  information  waj 
given  stating  that  the  milk  was  lo\ 
testing,  or  that  it  was  adulterated.  Thi^ 
would  be  fair  to  both  the  consumer  anc 
the  producer,  and  the  man  with  kr* 
testing  cows  would  not  be  placed  in  thd 
same  class  with  the  man  who  adulter-J 
ates  his  milk. 


CABBAGE  CROP  ACREAGE 

Detailed  estimates  by  States  of  the 
cabbage  crop  acreage  of  1919,  compared 
with  the  acreage  harvested  in  1918,  fol- 
low, says  the  Market  Garden  Journal: 

State  Planted     Harvested 

Acreage       Acreage 
1919  1918 

Colorado    3,600  3,300 

Indiana    730  1,400 

Iowa     1,500  1,800 

Michigan      2,450  3,750 

Minnesota     1,950  1,650 

New    York    23,700         28,000 

Ohio     2,100  3,080 

Pennsylvania    1,000  400 

Virginia     1,650  1,500 

Wisconsin     10,400         11,500 

Total    49,080         56,380 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  IT 

She  had  seven  million  dollars 

Placed  in  bonds  and  stocks  and  rents; 
He  had  'leven  million  dollars, 

So  they  merged  their  sentiments. 
Now  they've  raised  a  son  whose  value 

Is  exactly  thirty  cents. 

— Wawota  Herald.m 
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The  Canadian  Who 
Bullied  the  Bolsheviks! 

» 

WHEN  war  broke  out,  Colonel  "Klondyke"  Boyle  took  across,  at  his  own  expense,  200  staunch 
Yukon  volunteers.  He  was  sent  to  Southern  Russia,  and  in  six  weeks  turned  the  transport  sys- 
tem there  from  chaos  into  efficiency.  He  fed  the  starving  Russian  and  Roumanian  armies. 
He  arranged  temporary  peace  terms  between  Bolsheviks  and  Roumanians.  Aided  by  twenty  Chinese 
murderers  and  a  brave  Canadian  girl,  he  bluffed  the  Bolsheviks  and  Austrians,  in  a  tremendous  ex- 
ploit which  won  for  him  the  title  "Saviour  of  Roumania,"  and  the  personal  thanks  of  the  Roumanian 
royal  family. 

Read  this  story  of  "Klondyke"  Boyle,  by  Arthur  Beverley  Baxter,  in  September  MACLEAN'S — it  starts 
on  page  13. 

"Growing  Under  Gouin" 

— tells  the  amazing  story  of  development  of  Quebec  Province  during  the  past  fourteen  years — in  road-building, 
finances,  industries  and  education. 

"Meet  Mr.  Habitant" 


— What  does  the  rest  of  Canada  know  about  the  Habitant 
This  article,  by  Thomas  M.  Fraser,  forcibly  depicts  the 
thrift,  and  will  go  far  to  remove  any  lingering  prejudices 


of  to-day?  Does  he  talk  like  Drummond's  poems? 
assets  Canada  has  in  French-Canadian  stability  and 
which  may  exist  in  some  minds. 


Other  Big  Features 


The  Crowning  of  the  King — By  J.  K.  Munro,  the  pungent,  pithy, 
political  pundit. 

Nuorleva's  Propaganda — By  C.  H.  Cahan,  K.C.,  recently  Director 
of  Public  Safety. 

The  White  Eagle  at  Niagara — By  Major  C.  R.  Young,  late  adjutant 
Polish  Army  Camp. 

The  Problem  of  Our  New   Canadians— By  Nellie   McClung. 

Canada's  Great  National  Asset — By  D.  B.  Hanna,  president  Can- 
adian National  Railways. 


Teddy    Bear — A   wonderful,   poignant   Robert   W.    Service   poem. 

On    Leave — A   light,  frolicsome   story  by  Harry  Bailey. 

Evil    Spirits — Another    Bulldog    Carney    story,   by    W.    A.    Fraser. 

H.'s  Majesty's  Well-Beloved — By  Baroness  Orczy. 

Ebb  and  Flow — A  new  story  by  C.  W.  Stephens,  who  wrote  "'Man 
and   Wife." 


"HA  MW  Over  70,000  Canadian  Families  Buy 

Macleans 

1        1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  * 


SEPTEMBER  ISSUE 


Now  On  Sale 

At  All  News  Dealers 


20c 


_  20c  PER  COPY.  $2.00  PER  YEAR 

Tear   off   here   and   mail. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company, 

143   University  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ontario. 
I  accept  your  offer.     I  am  enclosing  $1.00  to  pay  for  MACLEAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE for  six  full  months.     Please  start  me  off  with  the  September  issue. 

Name    

Address     

F.M. 


A  TRIAL  1-6  MONTHS  FOR  $.100 

MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year — should  be  more.  We  want  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  MACLEAN'S,  for  we  know  that  after  we  once  introduce 
you  to  "Canada's  National  Magazine"  you  two  are  going  to  be  friends  for 
life.  So,  to  make  you  known  to  each  other,  we  will  accept  your  subscrip- 
tion now  for  only  six  months  to  start  off  with.  In  other  words,  we  want 
you  to  "try  out"  MACLEAN'S  andl  see  for  yourself  just  how  good  it  is! 
Don't  miss  this  unusual  opportunity.  Simply  sign  the  coupon,  pin  a  postal 
note   to   it,   and   mail   it   to   us 

TO-DAY! 
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Increaseyour  potato  yields  by  20% 


NORTHERN  Ontario-grown  seed  potatoes  have  been  definitely  proven 
to  have  specially  high-yielding  qualities.  Experiments  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  and  by  W.  T.  Macoun, 
Dominion  Horticulturist,  on  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
over  a  period  of  years,  show  that  Northern  Ontario  seed  potatoes  produce 
crops  greatly  superior  in  quality  and  weight  to  New  Brunswick  or  Old 
Ontario  seed. 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  Northern  Ontario  seed  amongst  Ontario 
potato  growers  has  only  one  cause — superior  results — and  this  advertisement  is 
published  so  that  intending  buyers  will  act  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

So  that  seed  potatoes  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  standard  varieties  might 
be  produced,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917  began  a  system  of 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  growers  in  Northern  Ontario.  As  a  result  of 
this  extensive  work  and  the  co-operation  of  the  producers,  supplies  of  seed  pota- 
toes in  three  varieties  are  available,  Irish  Cobbler  (early),  Green  Mountain 
(late),  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  Rural  New  Yorker  (late). 

These  varieties  were  chosen  because  they  best  meet  the  market  demands  for 
a  clean,  round,  white  type,  and  are  vigorous  growers  and  heavy  yielders. 


Wiile  ftr  to/j  *'  this  r.ew  Eulletin 


The  Seed  Sold  is 
"Certified" 


For  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  a  careful  system  of  in- 
spection is  carried  on  during  the  period  of  growth,  after  digging, 
and  again  when  the  potatoes  are  bagged  and  shipped.  Such  potatoes 
as  conform  to  the  high  standards  set,  are  "Certified"  by  the  Domin- 
ion Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  recommended  for  purchase 
by  all  prospective  buyers.  Each  bag  has  a  tag  attached  to  it  as 
a  certificate  of  quality,  certifying  to  the  above  and  giving  the 
grade,  whether  No.  1  or  2.  We  have  records  of  every  field,  hence 
the  buyer  can  always  get  an  exact  inspection  report  of  every 
bag  he  buys. 

WARNING:  Northern-Grown  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  are  be- 
coming very  popular  and  every  purchaser  must  make  sure  that 
his  Northern  Ontario-grown  seed  is  actually  grown  in  Northern 
Ontario  and  is  certified.  Every  bag  of  this  character  must  have 
the  tag  attached  with  the  official  recommendation  and  the  words 
"Grown  in  Northern  Ontario"  prominently  displayed.  The  grade 
must,  also  be  given,  and  in  this  regard  we  say  No.  2  is  just  about 
as  valuable  for  the  production  of  table  stock  as  is  No.  1.  Unless 
these  tags  are  attached  to  each  and  every  bag,  do  not  accept  them 
as   Northern   Ontario-grown    Certified   Seed   Potatoes. 


Polato  Field  Typical  of  Many  Districts  in 
Northern  Ontario 


Certified  Seed  Will  Increase 
Your  Yields 

All  the  certified  seed  potatoes  grown  in  Northern  Ontario  must 
be  shipped  to  Old  Ontario  in  carload  lots,  due  to  the  high  freight 
rates  on  less  than  carload  shipments,  and  shipment  should  be 
arranged  for  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Further  Information  Gladly 
Furnished 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  will  gladly  put  all 
prospective  buyers  in  touch  with  those  who  have  Certified  NorT 
thern  Ontario  Seed  to  sell.  When  writing,  please  state  the  variety 
desired,  the  number  of  bags  (not  bushels)  required,  if  less  than 
a  carload  is  desired,  the  shipping  station  to  which  the  seed  is  to 
be  delivered,  and  upon  what  railway  the  station  is  situated.  Any 
inquiries  of  this  nature  will  not  obligate  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  buy  the  seed,  as  all  selling  arrangements  must  be  made  between 
the  buyer  and  northern  farmers  or  wholesalers  who  own  the  seed. 
Those  requiring  seed  potatoes  are  requested  to  write  for  infor- 
mation at  once,  as  the  supply  is  limited,  and  the  inquiries  will 
receive  attention  in  the  order  in   which  they  are  received. 

A  copy  of  illustrated  Bulletin  No.  23,  just  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment, entitled,  "Why  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Plant  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  Grown  in  Northern  Ontario,"  will  be  gladly  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


The    Ontario   Department  of 
Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Address   your   inquiry    in    connection   with   Northern 
Ontario   Seed   Potatoes   to — ■ 

Justus   Miller,   Field   Crop   Specialist, 
Parliament   Buildings,  Toronto 


ONTARIO 
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Electricity  even  on  the 
farm  now— at  low  cost 


ELECTRICITY  that  seemed  so 
wonderful  to  the  farmer,  yet  so 
unattainable,  can  now  be  had  on 
every  farm.  More  wonderful  still,  its 
cost  is  low — averaging  less  than  live 
cents  a  day.  Most  wonderful  of  all, 
this  great  achievement  is  now  com- 
pletely efficient,  dependable  in  opera- 
tion and  big  enough  for  every  farm 
need.  Through  the  PHELPS  Light  and 
Power  Plant  farm  life  is  made  brighter, 
pleasanter,  easier.  No  more  bother 
with  old-fashioned  dim  oil-lamps.  No 
more  handling  of  those  dangerous  coal- 


mending — by  a   light  that  all   can   enjoy. 

Clean,  Safe,  Cheap — Takes  the 
Drudgery  Out  of  Housework 

None  of  the  grease  and  grime  with  the 
PHELPS  that  was  so  annoying  with  kero- 
sene lamps.  A  turn  of  the  switch  and  the 
electric  bulb  floods  your  room  with  brilli- 
ance— no  smoke,  no  smell,  but  a  clean,  clear 
light.  All  the  light  you  want.  Anywhere 
in  the  house.  No  need  to  be  careful  and 
gingery — no  danger  of  explosion  and  fire ! 

And  all  your  outbuildings  can  be  brilli- 
antly illuminated.  You  can  have  good 
light  in  the  barn — chores  needn't  take  half 
as  long  and  can  be  done  better.  Stock  can 
be  tended  at  night — at  calving  time,  for 
instance.      You   can   have   bright   light   in 


oil  lanterns.  Instead,  a  brilliant,  clear, 
convenient  light  or  power — just  at  the 
turning  of  a  switch ! 

Modernises  the  Farm  Home 

Electricity  is  not  a  luxury  any  more 
than  water;  it  is  a  modern  necessity.  The 
Phelps  plant  has  made  the  old  oil-lamp  as 
out-of-date  as  the  ox-draWn  wagon.  It  is 
to  have  such  conveniences  as  the  Phelps 
plant  brings— a  brighter  home,  easier 
work,  running  water,  convenient  power — ■ 
that  many  farmers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  desert  the  country  for  the  city.  In 
the  odd  moments  left  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  toil,  you 
can  read,  your  children  can 
study,     your    wife     can    do 


$795.oo 

Complete  with  Batteries 

/.  o.  b.    Toronto 

Grace   Motors,   Limited 


Note  the  POWER 
PULLEY  that  gioes 
DIRECT  Power. 


I  want  to  read  at  my  leisure  the  literature  you  offer 
free,  as  follows: 

[  JPHELPS  Light  and  Power  Plant. 
(  1WESTCO  House  Water  Systems. 

Name .  . 


Address 


GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited,  243-255  Queen  Street  East, Toronto 


your  yard,  in  your  outhouse,  in  the  imple- 
ment shed,  down  at  the  end  of  the  lane — 
and,  if  you  want,  you  can  switch  them  all 
in  or  out  from  the  kitchen ! 

A  Complete  Plant— with  Electric 
and  DIRECT  POWER 

A  light  plant  for  farm  use  has  to  be  big 
enough  for  the  job.  That's  why  the 
PHELPS  is  proving  itself  so  popular.  It  is 
an  oversize  plant.  It  gives  you  ample 
power  for  cream  separator,  churn,  wash- 
ing machine  and  other  small  machines.  It 
operates  electric  toaster,  iron  and  fan. 

It  has  a  big  POWER-PULLEY  that  enables 
you  to  run  the  dependable  3  h.p.  engine 
direct — saving  batteries  and  fuel. 

•Connected  up  with  one  of  our 
Westco  Automatic  Pumps  it  will 
give  you  RUNNING  WATER— 
•water  at  the  tap  like  folks  have 
in  the  city!  From  200  to  400 
gallons  an  hour.  You  can  have 
a  bathroom  in  the  house.  You 
can  let  your  stock  have  fresh 
water  all  the  time' 

The  Phelps  is  a  complete  plant 
— 3  h.p.  engine  with  1,500  Watt 
Generator.  More  than  twice  the 
•capacity  of  ordinary  planes.  120 
Ampere  Hour  16  cell  Battery. 
It  is  economical — burns  kero- 
sene (coal  oil)  or  gasoline. 
Cranks  itself.  Stops  automati- 
cally. Big  water  tank  keep-,  the 
■engine  cool.  No  hand  adjust- 
ment. Positive  oil-feed  keeps 
engine  smooth-running  and 
"oiseless. 

Every  item  of  construction 
scientifically  planned  for  rig- 
o"ous  farm  service. 


PHELPS 

Farm  Li<£rrr 
and  Power 


Get  the  FACTS— Ask  Our 
Expert  Organization 

Farm  lighting  plants  are  being  bought  by 
progressive  farmers  all  over  Canada.  The 
PHELPS  has  come  quickly  to  the  forefront 
— because  it  is  the  one  plant  big  enough 
for  farm  duty,  because  it  is  sturdily  built, 
because  it  is  the  best  buy — a  bargain. 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  big  forward  step — 
to  make  the  most  enjoyable  and  satisfying  invest- 
ment of  your  life. 

We  are  headquarters  for  information  on  all  farm 
specialties.  Well  gladly  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  the  PHELPS  Light  and  Power  Plant. 
We've  got  literature  for  you  that's  mighty  interest- 
ing-— showing  the  big  overload  capacity  of  the 
PHELPS,  what  it  will  do,  how  simple  it  is  to  operate 
And  remember  this:  you  get  so  much  more  in  the 
PHELPS  that  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  low  price! 
Write  to-day. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  PHELPS  at  work — demon- 
strated— get  in  touch  with  our  representatives. 

In  OTTAWA,  Keyes  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  262  Sparks  St.; 
in  LONDON,  J.  H.  Pollock  Electric  Limited;  in  WIND- 
SOR,  McNaughton-McKay  Electric  Co..  Limited;  in 
MONTREAL,  Acme  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Limited,  18 
Cathcart  St.;  in  the  WEST,  Manifold  Light  and  Power, 
Limited,  240  Main  St.,  Winnipeg. 


Largest    Distributors    of    Trucks 
in    Canada 

The  Transportation  of  farm  products  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  before  the  farmer  to- 
day. This  problem  is  being  solved  by  Motor 
Trucks.  In  the  United  States  more  trucks  are 
oivned  by  farmers  than  by  either  manufac- 
turers or  merchants!  You  can  save  money 
by  using  trucks.    Write  us  about  it. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 
Sterling    Heavy    Duty    Trucks 
Fultcn    l^.-ton   Trucks 
Atlas    %-ton    Delivery    Cr.rs,   and 
Eastern  Distributors  for  Smith-Form-A-Trucks 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited 


We  have  electric  lighting  plants  to  meet 
any  needs — large  enough  for  a  whole  vil- 
lage. We  have  electric  pumps  up  to  50,000 
gallons  an  hour  capacity.  Put  your  light 
and  water  problems  up  to  us. 

GRACE   MOTORS,   Limited 

Canadian   Disiributnrx 

243-255  Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO 

236  Main  Street,  Winnipeg 
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100%    Reserve   Strength 

Power  at  Lowest  Cost   Year  After   Year 


WILL  this  light  tractor,  that  develops  no  less 
than  2,000  lbs.  draw-bar  pull  with  only  3,700 
lbs.  weight,  stand  the  strains  of  heavy  work? 
Not  only  will  it  do  so,  but  it  has  no  less  than  100% 
of  additional  strength  to  spare  for  emergencies! 


Why  pay  the  extra  cost  of  a  heavy,  cumbersome 
tractor  when  this  100%  ' 'factor  of  safety"  assures 
you  not  only  of  better  service  the  first  year,  but 
of  absolutely  dependable  service  year  in  and 
year   out? 


Happy  Farmer 

TRACTOR 


gives  you  its  2,000  lb.  draw-bar  pull,  not  by  great 
weight  of  metal  and  correspondingly  heavy  engine 
power,   but    by    the    results    of   proper   design. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  weight  is  carried' 
by  the  two  big  driving  wheels.  They  grip  the  ground 
for  heavy  work,  yet  the  whole  tractor  is  so  light 
that  the  wheels  make  less  impression  than  horse's 
hoofs. 

By  this  careful  distribution  of  weight  less  metal  is  needed 
and  strains  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  There  are  but 
two-thirds   the  number   of  parts   used   in   ordinary   tractors. 


The    Renfrew    Machinery   Co. 


LIMITED 


RENFREW, 
ONTARIO 


Owing  to  less  weight,  less  power  is  needed  to 
propel  the  tractor.  The  power  needed  to  move 
ordinary  tractors  along  is,  in  the  Happy  Farmer 
Tractor,  applied  to  the  draw-bar  where  it  really 
counts.  As  an  economical  source  of  power,  the 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor  knows  no  equal.  It  means 
more  horse-power  for  your  money. 

If  you  want  cheap  power  plus  lifelong  satisfac- 
tion, get  a  Happy  Farmer  Tractor. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  giving  full  details.     Send  a 
postal  to-day. 


Eastern  Branch  -  Sussex,  N.B. 

Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in   Canada 


Other  Lines — 
Renfrew   Cream  Separator, 
Renfrew   2,000   lb.    Truck- 
Scale 
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There  s  No  Other  Confection  Like  Chiclets 


CO  tempting,  so  re- 
^  freshing,  so  different 
—  this  candy- coated 
gum  with  its  "  Really 
Delightful"  peppermint 
flavor.  You  cannot 
match  it. 

An  Adams  Chiclet  now 


and  then  makes  the 
whole  day  brighter  for 
youngsters  and  grown- 
ups. Tones  you  up. 
Refreshes  you.  Speeds 
up  the  day's  work  or 
play.     Try  it. 

Chiclets  are  sold  every- 
where, ten  for  5c. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


— an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 

Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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"Why  didn't  you  use  the  DAYLO?" 

Why  risk  valuable  property- —and  lives? 


DAYLO  is  the  one  absolutely 
safe  light  — far  more  conven- 
ient, better  in  every  way  wherever 
there  is  inflammable  material— out 
in  the  barn— down  in  the  cellar- 
up  in  the  attic. 


Don't  risk  "I-told -you -so "—avoid 
it  with  Daylo.  Cut  out  the  match- 
es, the  candle  and  the  lantern— 
and  the  grave  risk  of  fire  that  goes 
with  them. 


Look  for  the  Daylo 
"  Safely  First "  medal 
design  in  the  dealer's 
window:  he  will  kaoe 
the  right  Daylo  for  you. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON   CO. 

Limited 

Toronto  -:-  Ontario 


SAFETV 
FIRST 


Accept  no  substitute  for 
the  genuine  Eveready 
Daylo  or  the  long-lived, 
brighter-burning  Tung- 
sten Battery. 


Canada — 629 


3661 


2661 
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Would  you  be  able  to  protect  your 
family — if  the  danger  came  to- 
night? You  know  you  owe  it  to 
them  to  have  a  good  revolver  in 
your  home.  Don't  wait  for  the  emer- 
gency.   Now  is  the  time  to  buy  an 

IVER  JOHNSON 


SAFETY 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


The  safe  revolver  for  the  home. 
Safe  because  it  can't  go  off  by 
accident.  You  can  literally  "Ham- 
mer the  Hammer."  Strong,  dur- 
able, straight  shooting  —  the  Iver 
Johnson  is  the  revolver  for  your 
home. 

Iver  Johnson  shotguns,  too,  are 
perfectly  balanced,  accurate,  de- 
pendable, and  conscientiously  made 
throughout. 

Send  for  these  Free  Books 
A-"Revolvers"    B-"Bicycles"    C-"Motorcycles" 
If  your  dealer  cannot    supply   the    Iver 
Johnson,  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms&  Cycle  Works 

347  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
717  Market  Street       99  Chambers  Street 
San  Francisco  New  York 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 

are  safe.  You  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer" 


TOWERS 

WATERPROOF  CLOTHING 


"Takes  the  Wet  out  of  Rain" 
The  "Twenty-Twenty"  Coat 


i 


TIE  coat  that  keeps  out 
all  the  water  all  the 
time.  This  coat  is 
specially  adapted  for 
farmers  and  teamsters, 
made  from  heavy  material, 
finished  with  corduroy  lined 
collar.  Fastened  at  an 
angle  with  solid  brass  rust- 
proof clasps.  You  cannot 
get  the  legs  of  your  pants 
wet  with  this  coat.  On 
every  Fish  Brand  label 
appears  the  simple  words 
"Satisfaction  Guaranteed" 
which  mean  that  we  will 
make  good  any  Fish  Brand 
garment  which  for  any 
reason  fails  to  do  its  full 
duty.  Ask  your  dealer. 
TOWES  CANADIAN  LIMITED 

Toronto 

Halifax  Vancouver 

Coast  to  Coast  Service 


(Trade  Mark) 
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LONDON    CONCRETE  MIXER   NO.   4 

equipped  with  "NOVO" 
DUST  PROOF  GASO- 
LINE ENGINE.  Capa- 
city  40  cu.  yds.   per   day. 

This  machine  is  especially 
suitable  for  small  jobs.  It 
is  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
Saves  the  price  of  iUelf  in 
thirty  days'  use. 

Write   for   Catalogue 
No.  1-K. 

London   Concrete   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd. 
Dept.  D.         London,  Ontario. 

World's  Largost  ^Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 


Joseph  McGoey,   Manager 


F.   M.  Chapman,   Managing  Editor 


Associate    Editors 
Ethel  M.  Chapman  Chas.  F.  MacKenzie,  B.S.A. 
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The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Give  your  Boy  a  Chance ! 

You  will  not  miss  the  small 

monthly  amounts. 

On  the  first  day  of  every 
month  draw  a  cheque  for 
$10  for  the  credit  of  your 
son's  Savings  Account. 
Do  this  regularly  for  (say) 
ten  years. 

Youp  boy  will  then  have  $2,083.43. 
He  can  own  a  farm  when  other 
boys  ape  still  working  fop  wages. 

CAPITAL  AND  RESERVES  $33,000,000 
TOTAL  RESOURCES    -     $470,000,000 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 
3-plow    Tractor   on    the   market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshing,  Silo 
Filling,   General   Farm  Work  and  Road  Grading. 


Individual]  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  smaJl  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. , 

Do  your  own  threshimg.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and   save   expense. 

Write   for   free    catalogue,    prices   and   any   in- 
formation   wanted. 
THE     ROBT.     BELL    ENGINE     &    THRESHER 

COMPANY,   LIMITED,   Seaforth,   Ontario. 
Also    Steam    Tractors,    and    large   Size    Threshers 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  the  Farmer 


Invest  Money  in  a  Safe  Place 


TN  investing  money  in  Victory  Bonds, 
*  about  to  be  issued  in  the  new  Dominion 
loan,  farmers  are  sure  of: 

1.  Good  interest  returns. 

2.  Unequalled  security. 

3.  Easy  collection  of  interest. 

4.  Quick       sale       of      bonds       when 
needed. 

5.  Keeping    Canada's    farm    trade 
going 

6.  Of  building  up  our   own  country. 

7.  An    investment   where    there    is 
no  worry. 

Canada  is  raising  another  Victory 
Loan  from  her  own  people.  The  success 
of  the  1918  Victory  Loan  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  things  our  people 
have  done.  Farmers  all  over  Canada 
subscribed  to  this  loan  and  their  ac- 
quaintanceship with  bonds  and  their 
easy  interest-payment  plan  by  coupons 
that  are  cashed  free  of  charge  at  any 
of  our'  local  bank  branches,  has  im- 
pressed on  all  investing  farmers  the 
great  value  such  a  loan  is  to  them.  They 
have  found  that  their  bonds  are  easily 
sold  if  the  money  has  been  needed.  They 
saw  that  they  got  a  better  price  in  many 
cases  than  they  paid  for  the  bond,  while 
the  interest  was  paid  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

What   is   the   New    Loan    For? 

1.  For  repaying  banks  for  tempor- 
ary borrowings  in  anticipation 
of  coming  loan  : 

(a)  Advances  to  purchase  wholly  in 
Canada      wheat,      foodstuffs     and 

other  supplies  for  Great  Britain. $  24,00'0,0<00 

(b)  Advances    to   Allies,    etc 15, 000,000 

(c)  War    service    gratuities 311,000,000 

(d)  Loans    to    Provinces    for   housing 

scheme      5,250,000 

(e)  Halifax    Relief    Fund    3,000,000 

(f )  Pensions     to    soldiers lil,,000,000 

(g)  Soldiers'     Land     Settlement    and 

Civil     Re-establishment     2:6,000,000 

(h)  War  and  demobilization,  includi- 
ing  transportation  of  troops  from 
England     >. .  .     94,750,000 


For  further  advances 
to  Great  Britain  for 
purchase  in  Canada  of 
wneat,       timber       and 

other    supplies $68,000,000 

And  further  interest 
payments  for  G.  Britain     6,500,000 


$210,000,000 


73,600,000 


10. 


Advances  to  Allies  to 
be  spent  wholly  in  Can- 
ada for  purchase  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  mater- 
ials  and  manufactured 

products     $82,800,000 

War  service  gratuities  30,000,000 
War    and    demobiliza- 
tion     expenditure       in 

Canada     106,000,000 

Loans  to  Provinces  for 

housing    scheme    19,760,000 

Pensions    to    soldiers..    17,000,000 
Soldiers'    Land    Settle- 
ment and  Civil   Re-es- 
tablishment     31,000,000 

Canadian  Government 
shipbuilding  program.  40,000,000 
To  purchase  equip- 
ment in  Canada  for 
Can.  Nat.  Rys..  better- 
ments and  improve- 
ments          40,000,000 

440,050,000 

Total     $6150,050,000 

How  the   Last  Loan  Was   Spent 

Here  was  the  way  the  money  from 
the  1918  Victory  Loan  went.  Farmers 
know  how  well  farm  prices  were  kept 
up  because  of  our  foreign  demands. 
These  farm  products  are  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  ever.  All  the  buying  countries 
want  is  help  to  finance  the  deals. 

How  the  Proceeds   of  Loan   Were  Disbursed. 

Cash  receipts  from  Victory  Loan,  '18. $6-10,000,000 
1.  (a)  To  repay  banks  for  tempor- 
ary borrowings  in  anticipation 
of  loan,  for  advances  to  pur- 
chase wholly  in  Canada,  wheat, 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  for 
Great    Britain    $  30,000,000 

(b)  War  and  demobilization  ex- 
penses   in    Canada 36,900,000 

2.  Cash  advanced  to  Great  Britain 
from  proceeds  of  loan  for  pur- 
chases in  Canada  of  wheat,  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies,  includ- 
ing interest  payments  due  by 
Imperial  Government  to  Canadian 


banks  for  $100,000,000  advanced 
by  them  for  munitions  expendi- 
ture   in    Canada 190,900,000 

3.  Advances  made  to  Allies,  spent 
-wholly  in  Canada  for  purchase 
of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured    products     8,200,000 

4.  Halifax  Relief  Fund :  amount  of 
grant     paid     from     proceeds     of 

19118    loan    9,000,000 

5.  War    service    gratuities 50 ,000,000' 

6.  War  and  demobilization  expendi- 
ture in   Canada    276,000,000 


$610,000,000 


How  Exports  Have  Helped  the  Farmers 

Agriculture  in  Canada  has  been 
making  some  remarkable  strides  des- 
pite the  handicap  of  high  wages  and 
costly  transportation.  There  has  not 
been  only  a  ready  sale  for  all  farm 
products,  but  buyers  have  been  begging 
for  more  at  prices  unknown  before  in 
our  history.  And  still  the  wants  of  food, 
of  clothing,  of  shelter  are  most  insistent 
across  the  sea.  Bes:des  here  in  America 
we  have  a  100,000,000  or  more  people 
to  feed.  They  are  clamoring  for  more 
pork,  beef,  wheat,  beans,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  fruits,  mutton  and  wool. 
Other  producing  countries  are  anxious 
to  get  this  trade.  Canadian  farmers 
cart  hold  it  and  maintain  good  prices 
for  their  produce  by  lending  their  funds 
to  the  Government  of  Canada  to  ad- 
vance these  credits  to  other  buying 
countries  whereby  our  goods  go  forward 
in  a  steady  stream  overseas. 

//  Canada  does  not  give  credit,  other 
countries  will;  and  they  will  get  the 
trade,  and  have  the  employment  that 
should  be  ours,  to  distribute  amongst 
their  workers,  and  remember,  we  ab- 
solutely need  these  orders  to  maintam 
employment.  If  we  don't  finance  them, 
business  will  feel  the  depression,  and 
conditions  everywhere  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

Can  We  Do  It? 

Farm  prosperity  alone  could  float  the 
whole  loan.  We  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  big  companies  and  urban  business 
men  for  a  single  dollar  if  farmers  would 
all  demand  these  bonds  as  freely  as 
many  did  in  the  last  loan  or  as  many 
now  see  the  possibilities  of  the  invest- 
ment and  the  help  such  bonds  are  going 
to  be  to  Canada  as  a  young  growing  and 
powerful  nation.  It  was  French  farmer 
thrift  and  shrewdness  that  rebuilt 
France  after  1870.  France  is  again 
going  to  set  the  example  to  the  world 
in  quick  recovery.  Not  one  bit  less 
capable  to  do  it,  and  willing  to  assume 
it  are  the  stalwart  sons  of  our  Cana- 
dian farm  lands.  For  our  boys  have 
proven  their  mettle  on  the  fields.  They 
will  prove  it  in  the  financial  fight  for 
supremacy  over  war  costs.  Farmera 
who  take  $10,000,  $1,000  or  $100  in 
bonds  are  going  to  be  features  of  this 
loan. 

Farmers  have  ins'sted  generally  that 
these  bonds  should  be  taxable.  The 
principle  is  assumed  in  this  loan.  But 
income  taxes  are  paid  by  few  only  and 
a  farmer  must  have  a  big  income  to 
come  under  this  head  of  taxation.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  rich  man  who 
invests  in  this  Victory  Loan  will  not  be 
able  to  escape  his  fair  share  of  taxation. 
It  is  therefore  another  big  reason  why 
the  farmer  should  support  the  Loan 
in  a. big  way. 


In  1913,  Britain  supplied  for  export 
to  continental  Europe  about  50,000.000 
tons,  of  wh;ch  France  took  20,000,000 
tons.  Italy  9,650.000  tons,  Sweden  4,- 
500,000  tons,  Norway  2,300,000  tons, 
Spain  3650,000,  Denmark  3,030,000 
tons,  Holland  2,010.000  tons,  Portugal 
1,360,000  tons,  other  Mediterranean 
countries  3,500,000  tons.  In  addition 
Great  Britain  sent  about  9,000.000  tons 
to  South  America  and  5,000,000  tons  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


VALUABLE  PAPERS 

The  Safety  Deposit  Boxes  of  this 
Bank  offer  security  for  valuable 
papers,  documents  and  other  effects. 

The  rental  of  one  of  these  boxes 
is  very  moderate  and  protects  you 
against  loss  by  fire  or  theft.         *"• 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL 
RESERVE  FUND 


$15,000,000 
$15,000,000 


Income  Tax  Returns 

made  easy  for  FARMERS 

It  is  now  necessary  that  Income  Tax  returns  be  made  to 
the  Government  by  farmers  as  well  as  men  in  other 
lines  of  business.  Accurate  returns  cannot  be  made 
without  the  keeping  of  a  set  of  books.  We  are  issuing 
a  "Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book"  which  requires 
no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  whatever.  The  book 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  farmer  sending  us  his  name, 
address  and  date  of  birth. 

Send  for  a  copy — while  they  last. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Company 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 

In  writing  please  mention  this  paper 


H«d  Offlr*.  T 


A  Mortgage  on  the  Farm  ? 

An  Excelsior  Policy  will  provide  for  its  payment  whether 
you  live  or  die.     Write  us  to-day  for  pamphlets. 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 


The  Financial  Post 


is    a    paper    treating    of 
finance   in   a    broad   way. 
It  gets  behind  the  figures  to  the  facts  which  shape  the  fig- 
ures.   It  will  help  you  to  that  sane  understanding  and  bal- 
anced viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders  in  each  community. 
Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year  (52  issues). 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


143-153  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 
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The  lowest  cost 
belt  is  the  one 
which  lasts  longest 


Don't  be  fooled  by  a  price-tag  into 
buying  an  extravagant  belt  for  your 
farm. 

A  price-tag  doesn't  mean  anything. 
You  can't  tell  what  a  belt  has  cost  you 
until  it  is  worn  out. 

If  you  paid  $100  for  it,  and  it  lasted 
one  season,  the  cost  was  $100  a  year. 

But  if  you  paid  $200  for  it,  and  it 
lasted  three  seasons,  the  cost  was 
only  $66  a  year. 

That's  real  economy. 

That's  the  Goodyear  way  of  mak- 
ing and  selling  belting  for  farms. 

Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting  is 

The    Goodyear]|Tire  and  Rubber  Company 


the  best  belt  we  know  how  to  build. 
It  is  strong-extra  strong.  The  cotton 
is  protected  with  a  great  deal  of  fine, 
tough  rubber.  This  belt  lasts  long- 
resists  bad  weather  and  clings  to  the 
pulleys,  doing  the  work  better  and 
saving  the  bearings. 

It  does  cost  more  in  first  price.  But 
it  lasts  so  long  that  the  cost  in  the  end 
is  verv  low. 

You  will  save  money  by  buying 
farm  belting  on  the  Goodyear  basis. 
Insist  on  Goodyear  Extra  Power.  Ask 
for  it  by  name.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  he  can  get  it  quickly  from 
our  branches. 

of    Canada,    Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


THE  TURMOIL  at  OTTAWA 


New  Parties,  New  Factions,  But  Old  Faces 

By  J.  K.  MUNRO 


GA  NAD  IAN 
politics  are   in 
the    melting 
pot.     New   parties  are  being  born,  old  ones   are  re- 
modeling their  creeds  to  meet  new  and  changed  con- 
ditions.    It  is  moving  day  all  round  and  the  common 
or  peanut  variety  of  politicians  is  holding  his  breath 
till  he  discovers  whether  the  coming  order  of  things 
has  a  place  for  him  and,  if  so,  at  how  much. 

Yes  it  is  a  muchly  muddled  mess  that  meets  your 
eye  no  matter  which  way  you  look.     Let  it  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  Union  Government  and  what  do  you 
find?    Of  course  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  still  there 
and   still  working  industriously  at  his  old  job 
of    doing    nothing.      Time    was,    not    so    many 
months  ago  either,  when  there  were  hopes  that 
Sir  Robert  might  follow  his  favorite  occupation 
in  another  if  not  higher  sphere.     You'll  remem- 
ber when  Sir  Thomas    White    was    cultivating 
popularity  with  the  common  herd  of  statesmen, 
when  with   a  handshake  like  unto  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  he  was  worming  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  Parliament,  and  the  while  the  mem- 
bers went  to  bed  softly  humming  "His  Bright 
Smile  Haunts  Me  Still"?    Well  in  those  sunny  spring 
days  Sir  Robert  really  could  see  his  household  furni- 
ture being  moved  from  the  Washington  of  the  North  to 
that  other  city  that  spend*  much  time  trying  to  make 
amends  for  the  lies  the  man  it  was  named  after  could 
not  tell.     Yes,  Sir  Robert  dreamed  he  was  going  to 
be   British  Ambassador  to  Washington.     And  others 
believed  that  dream.     Even  as  astute  a  statesman  as 
Lord    Beaverbrook    whispered    to    friends    that    Sir 
Robert  was  on  his  way  and  that  another  would  soon 
hold  the  reins  at  Ottawa.    But  alas  and  likewise  alack, 
something  slipped.     Whether  it  was  that  training  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  does  not  fit  a  man  for  a  diplo- 
matic career,  or  that  too  many  Englishmen  whose  in- 
comes had  been  eaten  up  by  the  war  taxes  had  to  be 
supplied  with  jobs;  or  that  somebody  in  England  had 
dined  with  Sir  Robert  and  discovered  that  solemnity 
and  stolidity,  even  when  surmounted  with  the  nicest 
hair  in  all  the  political  world,  does  not  everywhere 
pass  for  international  intelligence,  matters  not.     It  is 
enough  to  know  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  go  to  Washing- 
ton, that  he  did  come  back  to  us  and  that  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  change. 

The   Passing   of   Sir   Thomas 

OUT  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the  return  of  Sir 
*-*  Robert  Borden  marked  the  going  of  Sir  Thomas 
White  and  the  question  that  most  frequently  bumps 
you  in  the  face  is,  why  did  Sir  Thomas  go?  Now  if 
you  are  on  talking  terms  with  Sir  Thomas  he  will 
put  his  arm  through  yours,  or  around  your  shoulder 
as  the  case  may  be,  and,  in  tones  that  are  friendly 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  patronizing,  he'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  He'll  tell  you,  his  free  hand  passing 
gently  over  his  furrowed  brow  the  while,  of  how  he 
has  labored  to  the  great  profit  of  his  country  while  his 
private  fortunes  have  suffered.  He'll  tell  you  how  he 
has  yearned  for  rest,  how  the  doctor  has  advised  him 
that  complete  relaxation  is  essential  to  longevity  and 
he'll  heave  a  great  sigh  as  he  turns  you  to  a  past 
covered  with  great  deeds  and  a  carping  country's 
debts.  And  when  his  arm  drops  from  your  shoulder 
and  he  turns  sadly  away  you'll  be  thankful  that  titles 
were  not  abolished  till  one  deserving  man  got  his. 

And  almost  before  your  depression  wears  off  you'll 
wander  into  some  rude  man  of  the  hard-boiled  politi- 
cal variety  who  will  grunt: 

"Huh !  if  Borden  had  gone  to  Washington  I  guess 
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arily  secure  and  get 
a  check  for  the  last 
$2,500  of  his  modest 
stipend.  These  people  admit  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
patriots  who  served  for  $1.10  per  diem  during  the  late 
war.  But  the  war  is  over  and  patriotism  has  been  laid 
away  in  moth  balls  till  another  Hun  threatens  the 
liberty  of  the  world.     So  why  the  sacrifice? 

They  forget  that  a  man  may  have  other  ambitions 
besides  the  accumulation  of  dollars.  Also  that  a  man 
may  have  enough  of  the  latter  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations without  worrying  about  the  rent  or  the 
hired  girl's  wages.  Now  there  is  private  and  appar- 
ently authoritative  information  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
Harry  has  both  means  and  ambitions.  Moreover  his 
friends  maintain  that  he  has  ability.  Some  of  them 
will  tell  you  that,  if  the  pursuit  of  wealth  were  the 
path  he  cared  to  tread,  he  would  quit  the  public  ser- 
vice entirely  and  practise  law  and  that  he  could  make 
twice  as  much  that  way  as  he  could  doing  the  work  of 
his  King  and  country. 

Anyway  Sir  Harry  is  the  new  Finance  Minister. 
He's  the  pilot  who  is  steering  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  first  Victory  loan  without  the  fuel  of 
war  to  help  keep  the  steam  up.  It  is  a  pretty 
severe  test  and  should  furnish  some  kind  of  an 
answer  to  that  other  query:  "What  does  Dray- 
ton know  about  finance?" 

Personally  the  new  Minister  is  a  rather  good- 
looking  chap  who  wears  a  bland  smile  and  smokes 
a  pipe.  As  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  Dray- 
ton-Ackworth  report  on  the  railway  situation  he 
has  probably  become  immune  to  criticism.  On 
the  whole  he's  entitled  to  his  chance.  The  "poli- 
cical  orphans"  will  doubtless  insist  on  Union  Gov- 
ernment staying  with  us  for  another  couple  of 
years  at  least  and  any  of  its  enemies  will  tell  you 
cazt  any  changes  in  its  personnel  cannot  hurt  it 
much. 


Sir  Robert  was 
fishing  for  some 
Frenchmen  who 
would  accept  port- 
folios. 


Tom  White  would  still  be  carrying  both  the  cares  of 
office  and  his  sunny  smile.  Tom  had  enough  of  being 
batman  to  a  leader  who  couldn't  even  look  as  intelli- 
gent as  he  does.  Anyway,  floating  domestic  loans  isn't 
as  easy  as  it  once  was.  And  it's  rather  fatiguing  bor- 
rowing money  for  other  fellows  to  spend.  Yes,  I  guess 
Tom  wants  a  rest — but  in  about  a  month  or  two 
he'll  realize  what  a  small  potato  a  cabinet  minister 
out  of  a  job  really  is.  Then  he'll  wish  he  had  taken  a 
holiday  instead  of  jumping  his  job." 

And  there  may  be  something  in  those  rude  remarks. 
For  you  know  that  a  cabinet  minister  gets  accustomed 
to  his  daily  diet  of  flattery.  And  if  he  happens  to 
fancy  himself  a  bit  anyway  ho  finds  it  mighty  hard 
to  get  along  without  that  dier.. 

The  New  Pilot  of   Loans 

OUT  Sir  Thomas  has  gone  and  in  his  place  has  come 
*-'  another  Toronto  knight,  Sir  Harry  Drayton.  The 
appointment  made  a  lot  of  people  gasp.  People  with 
ordinary  every-day  ideals  couldn't  understand  why 
any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  should  throw  up  a 
$12,500  a  year  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission to  serve  his  country  at  $9,500  per.  And  all 
the  more  so  that  he  has  to  gather  himself  a  seat  in 
Parliament  before  he  can  make  his  job  even  tempor- 
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UT  another  man  who  fits    into    the    chain    of 


walked  the  floor  nights  before  he  could  tear  him- 
self from  his  leader  and  his  party  to  join  the 
Union  Government.  Yes,  "Fighting  Fearless 
Frank"  has  gone  to  his  reward.  That  reward  is  the 
chairmanship  Sir  Harry  Drayton  vacated.  Of  course 
the  salary  goes  with  the  chairmanship.  But  why  men- 
tion such  trifles  as  $12,500  per  except  perhaps  to  re- 
mark that  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  money  in  New  Bruns- 
wick? Anyway,  of  Mr.  Carvell  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  if  his  coming  into  Union  ranks  didn't  help  much 
his  going  to  the  Railway  Commission  didn't  help  any. 
He  has  figured  in  Parliament  as  the  uncompromising 
foe  of  public  ownership,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Hydro  enterprise  and  Sir  Adam  Beck. 

The  Result  of  Angling  in  Quebec 

NOW  you  may  think  as  you  will  of  Sir  Adam  and  his 
work  but  if  you  know  anything  about  Old  Ontario 
you  have  to  admit  that  they  are  a  strong  political 
influence  in.  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
banner  provinec.  Starting  with  this  you  have  to  turn 
to  consider  where  the  Union  Government  must  look 
for  support  if  it  holds  hopes  of  being  more  than  a  tem- 
porary outfit.  It  assuredly  can't  hope  for  much  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  weren't  at  all  unani- 
mous when  the  war  was  the  Union's  chief  excuse  for 
figuring  in  our  simple  life.  It  can't  look  for  it  in 
Quebec,  which  has  recently  reiterated  its  prejudice 
against    Sir    Robert,    Union    Government,    and    other 


A  leader  with  a  straight 
protectionist  policy  could 
split  Quebec  up  the  back. 


things  more  or  less  connected  with  conscription  by 
electing  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  that 
Quebec  is  still  as  anti-Union  as  ever.  Along  in  August 
you'll  remember  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  went  away 
on  a  brief  holiday — went  fishing,  the  newspapers  said. 
And  for  once  they  were  right.  Sir  Robert  was  here  and 
there  throughout  Quebec  fishing  for  some  Frenchmen 
who  would  accept  portfolios  and  help  make  his  Union 
Cabinet  more  representative  in  its  make-up.  On  his 
fishing  trip  he  visited  Three  Rivers,  where  the  merry 
and  hospitable  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau  holds  court.  Hon. 
Jacques,  as  in  duty  bound,  received  Sir  Robert  and  his 
party  and  showed  them  the  beauties  of  his  native  city. 
But  the  proletariat  refused  to  enthuse,  nether  did 
they  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  municipal  election  a  day  or  two  later  and,  when 
the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  every  last 
one  of  Hon.  Jacques'  candidates  had  been  literally 
snowed  under.  Now  the  merry  little  Frenchman  was 
and  is  popular  in  his  own  home  town.  But  the  people 
just  served  notice, on  him  that  he  must  keep  out  of  bad 
company. 

These  two  incidents  will  help  to  convince  you  that 
Sir  Robert  need  look  for  no  support  from  Quebec 
for  his  Union  Government.  He  holds  but  three  of  the 
sixty-five  seats  at  present  and  he  will  be  lucky  if  he 
holds  what  he  has. 

Nor  does  the  West  look  like  fertile  soil  from  which 
to  reap  a  crop  of  Unionist  members.  From  the  Lakes 
to  the  Mountains  the  farmers  are  organized  and  in 
open  rebellion.  To  their  hatred  of  all  tariffs  has  been 
added  a  new  grievance.  The  Government  action  in 
l'egard  to  wheat  is  held  to  have  robbed  them  of  many 
iron  dollars.  So  they  won't  vote  Union.  Of  course 
British  Columbia,  unless  she  changes  her  rather  fickle 
mind  meantime,  will  contribute  a  dozen  or  so  good  men 
and  true  to  the  great  Union  cause.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  Umonist  support,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  must  come 
from  Ontario.  And  Ontario  has  just  been  slapped  in 
the  face  by  the  appointment  of  her  pet  enemy  to  a 
place  they  claim  he  can  use  to  their  utmost  disadvant- 
age.    Great  politics,  isn't  it? 

Fitting    Ministers    to   Their   Jobs 

TTOWEVER,  these  are  the  changes  to  date  in  the 
•*-  ■*•  Union  Cabinet,  some  of  their  causes  and  a  few  of 
their  effects.     But  hold  on,  there  is  another.     S.   F. 
Tolmie  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  has  moved  into  the 
vacant  chair  once  occupied  by  Crerar,  the 
Grain  Grower.      What  of  him?    Well  to  be 
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honest,   his  appoint- 
ment hasn't  a  world 
of    political    signifi- 
cance.    He  is  one  of 
that    eminently    re- 
spectable   family    of 
farmers    who     earn 
their   bread    by    the 
sweat    of    the    hired 
man's  brow.     He's  a 
dweller  in  cities  and 
represents     Victoria 
in    Parliament,    but 
he  owns  broad  acres 
and   many  cattle   in 
the  outlying  parts  of 
the     sunny     slope 
province.    He  is  said 
to  be  a  good  stock- 
man and  even  some 
grain  growers  from 
the    Prairies    admit 
thac  he  will  fill  his 
job  acceptably.     But 
doesn't  it  sometimes 
strike  you  as  funny  that  British   Columbia, 
which  gives  the  least  attention  to  agriculture 
o     anv   of  the   provinces  worth   mentioning, 
should  of  recent  years  furnish  us  with  most 
of  our  Ministers  of  Agriculture?    Two  of  the 
ipst  three  have  been  Hon.  Martin  Burrell  and 
Hon.    S.    F.    Tolmie.      But   after   all   that   is 
very  much  in  keeping  with  a  parliamentary 
practice  that  gives  us  a  college  professor  for 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  representa- 
tive of  a  paint  factory  as  Minister  of  Marine.     And 
the   rule  that  the   Union   Government  observes  most 
rigidly  is  that  to  be  a  good  minister  a  man 
must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  affairs  that  most  affect  his  department. 
Other   rules   are   that  he   must  be   fairly 
immune  to  public  sentiment  and  be  a  pure 
amateur  in  politics.     Not  all  these   rules 
have  been  observed  in  the  Tolmie  appoint- 
ment, but  most  of  them  are  still  intact. 

The  Fifty-fifty  Split 
Again 

BUT  another  point 
about  these  re- 
cent changes  in  the 
Cabinet  is  that 
whereas  Sir  Robert 
started  to  infuse 
more  Liberalism 
into  its  makeup,  to 
get  things  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  in  fact, 
the  trend  of  the  tide 
appears  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
To  be  sure  Sir 
Thomas  White,  a 
Tory  of  rather  re- 
cent vintage,  has 
been  replaced  by  Sir 

Harry  Drayton  who  must  have  been  more  or  less  of  a 
Grit  when  he  was  appointed  crown  attorney  of  York 
County  by  the  Ross  Government.  But  was  he  a  Grit 
or  Tory  when  he  became  Corporation  Counsel  of  Tory 
Toronto?  And  if  he,  as  expected,  picks  North  Toronto 
as  his  easiest  route  to  Parliament  will  he  appeal  to 
the    constituency   that   gave    Sir   Geo.    Foster    15,000 

majority     a  s     a 
l  life-long  Liberal? 

Sizing  it  all  up 
Sir  Harry  ap- 
pears pretty  well 
astride  of  t  h  e 
fence  and  his 
coming  does  not 
do  much  towards 
establishing  that 
long  looked  for 
"fifty-fifty."  Mr. 
Tolmie,  too,  ap- 
pears to  be  in 
very  much  the 
same  boat.  Both 
parties  lay  claim 
to  his  allegiance. 
Chances  are  he 
too  could  fit  in  on 
either  side  that 
needed  a  little 
extra  weight. 
Hon.   F.    B.    Car- 


veil's  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed  but  Si 
Douglas  Hazen  visits  the  capital  for  frequent  consul 
tations  and  appears  to  have  the  vacancy  at  his  di 
posal.  Of  course  Stanley  Elkin,  Liberal  Unionist  o 
St.  John,  is  also  on  the  job.  But  he's  young,  inexperi 
enced  and  might  find  his  foot  slipping  if  he  had  tc 
be  re-elected  in  his  native  city. 

Unionism    Slipping    Torywards 

f\N  the  whole  the  tendency  of  Union  Government  is 
^-^  distinctly  Torywards.  Its  chief  organ  recently 
carried  in  Ottawa  a  despatch  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  present  session  a  caucus  would  decide  whether 
Unionists  would  continue  to  unite  or  slip  back  into  the 
lines  that  fought  so  merrily  before  the  war  cast  its 
shadow  o'er  the  portals  of  Parliament.  This  of  course 
was  looked  on  as  a  "feeler."  And  all  the  more  so  that 
a  caucus  last  session  had  decided  to  throw  the  olc 
banners  in  the  ash  barrel,  and  live  and  die — under  the 
united  blessings  of  Borden,  Rowell  et  al.  It  was  felt 
in  fact  that  members  from  outlying  const'tuencies  had 
been  dropping  in  and  whispering  that  Unionism  was 
being  cursed  rather  than  blessed  all  the  way  from 
Halifax  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Still  further  concern  was  shown  when  Mr.  Rowell's 
Toronto  organ  charged  that  the  Provincial  Premiers 
and  Press  who  had  returned  to  their  old  faith  at  the 
August  convention  had  left  the  Liberals  in  the  Union 
Cabinet  "high  and  dry."  Coupled  to  this  was  a  report 
that  Mr.  Rowell  had  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  J.  E. 
Atkinson  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  editorial.  It 
looked  like  the  swan  song  of  Hon.  Wesley  and  the 
wise  ones  began  to  wonder  where  he  would  light  when 
the  ship  went  out  from  under  him  and  just  what  form 
Hon.  Jim  Calder's  life  raft  was  likely  to  take. 

However,  all  this  was  during  the  recess.  With  the 
lower   grades   of    statesmen   back   in    Ottawa,   things 


Mackenzie      King 

should     come    up    the 

river    with    75    or    80 

seats. 


Blowing  into 
a  flame  the  smoulder- 
ing sparks  of  Toryism 


look  more  hopeful.  One 
member  of  the  Govern- 
ment privately  express- 
ed    the     opinion     that 
nothing     on      earth     could 
bring    on    an    election    till 
1922     or     1923     and     that 
meantime      no      defections 
could  possibly  cut  the  Gov- 
ernment majority  below  the 
working     point.       He     was 
candid  enough  to  admit  that 
if  the  Unionists  went  to  the 
country  at  the  present  time  they  would  get  the  hide 
whaled  off  them. 

Anything  may  happen  in  three  or  four  years.  Mean- 
time members  who  have  little  or  no  hope  of  re-elec- 
tion, who  are  drawing  two  indemnities  this  year  and 
who  could  be  given  three  or  four  next  if  it  was  really 
necessary  are  not  hard  to  handle.  Still  the  caucuses 
of  the  party,  or  mixture,  or  union  or  whatever  it  is, 
are  being  watched  with  considerable  interest.  If  any- 
body really  wanted  an  election  he  might  at  any  mom- 
ent drop  a  match  that  would  cause  an  explosion.  But 
nobody  does.  Even  the  young  Frenchmen,  cocky  as 
they  are  as  a  result  of  their  victory  over  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin  at  the  Grit  convention  and  trying  to  look  proud 
of  the  leader  they  elected,  are  not  anxious  to  go  to  the 
country.  They  know  that  elections  are  expensive  and 
a  bit  uncertain  and  freely  admit  that  it  might  be  well 
to  wait  for  another  session  or  two  before  making  a 
serious  assault  on  the  Government  works. 
TV/TEANWHILE  Hon.  Bob  Rogers  has  not  been  idle. 
•*■'-*■  From  Winnipeg  his  cry  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
Conservative  party  has  gone  echoing  over  the  prairies. 
He  was  in  Ottawa,  too,  the  other  day  and  it  was  a  bit 
curious  to  notice  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  certain 
of  the  ministers  extended  to  him.  It  seemed  to  say: 
"You've  helped  us  in  other  days  and  who  knows  how 
soon  we  may  need  your  help  again."  For  it  is  said  of 
Hon.  Bob  that  he  is  a  wizard  when  it  comes  to  raising 
campaign  funds  and  placing  them  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Continued  on  page  44 
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Quebec  Has  a  Novel  Tractor  Plow 


AT  this  time,  when  mechanical  power  has  been 
so  much  in  the  public  eye  owing  to  the  enquiries 
made  for  war,  it  is  but  logical,  as  was  the 
case  following  the  great  American  Civil  War,  to  find 
numerous  inventions  for  agriculture  following  rapidly 
in  succession.  Recently  a  Quebec  man,  L.  A.  Desy,  a 
civil  and  mechanical  engineer  of  Montreal,  has  de- 
signed and  even  constructed  a  tractor  gang  plow  of 
unusual  form. 

Preliminary  trials  have  been  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  machine  on  a  farm  close  to  Montreal,  and 
some  conception  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from 
the  illustrations  here  shown. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  that  is  incor- 
porated in  this  power  plow  is  the  fact  that  a  plurality 
of  plows  can  be  carried  by  the  tractor,  the  entire 
mechanism  of  the  machine  being  operated  by  the  trac- 
tor motor  located  on  the  front  end  of  the  framework. 
Another  feature  of  economic  interest  is  the  light  con- 
struction of  the  various  parts,  thus  assuring  high  effi- 
ciency and  low  operating  costs.  Still  another  factor 
of  interest  is  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  required  to 
run  the  plow. 

Viewed  from  the  near  distance  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  queer  sort  of  biplane  about  to  take  the  air, 
or  a  mammoth  bird  with  its  wings  outspread.  On 
closer  observation,  however,  the  idea  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine is  readily  dispelled,  as  one  can  immediately  see 
by  the  "construction  that  the  machine  is  intended  for 
plowing  the  ground,  and  not  flying  above  it.  The 
exact  method  of  operation,  at  first  glance,  would  be 
somewhat  a  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  mechani- 
cal mind  would  at  once  see  and  understand  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  worked. 

A  One-man  Plant 

The  arrangement  of  the  plow  frame  and  the  operat- 
ing lever  is  such  that  the  control  of  the  entire  machine 
can  be  easily  manipulated  by  one  experienced  man, 
although  it  is  intended  that  the  engineer  in  charge 
will  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 

That  a  better  idea  of  the  construction  and  operation 
may  be  had,  the  following  brief  description  is  given. 
The  frame  of  the  machine  proper  is  made  of  light 
steel  channels  and  angle  irons,  and  steel  castings,  the 
latter  being  largely  made  on  the  box  pattern,  to  give 
strength  with  lightness.  The  line  drawings  shown 
herewith  are  to  scale,  but  accuracy  of  detail  in  gen- 
eral assemblies  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  various 
views  being  sufficiently  clear  for  descriptive  purposes. 

In  the  different  views  the  same  parts  are  indicated 
by  the  same  reference  letters  and  figures.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  power  from  the  engine  is  transmitted 
through  the  drive  shaft,  and  the  different  gears  and 
clutches,  to  the  various  shafts  for  operating  purposes. 
The  main  shaft  carries  the  friction  discs,'  and  the 
sliding  gears  that  provide  two  different  speeds  for 
the  caterpillar  tractors.  These  gears  may  also  be 
located  in  a  neutral  position  so  that  elevation  of  the 
plow  frames,  or  the  lateral  movement  of  the  plow 
shears,  may  be  obtained  independent  of  the  advance 
movement  of  the  tractor. 

The  forward  motion  of  the  machine  is  obtained  by 
engaging  the  gears  keyed  to  the  small  countershaft. 

Raising  or  lowering  of  the  plow  frames  (both  of 
which  act  in  unison),  is  obtained  by  the  movement  of 
another  lever  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat.  The  outer 
end  of  the  cable  is  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  a 
triangular  frame,  one  of  these  being  located  at  either 
side  of  the  machine.  From  the  outer  end  of  each 
triangle  the  plough  frame  is  suspended  when  raising 
or  lowering  it  into  position,  and  at  such  a  point  that 
the  weight  of  the  frame,  plows  and  supporting  links, 
is  practically  balanced. 

Operating  Plow  Shears 

The  unique  feature  of  the  machine,  however,  is  ar- 
rangement of  the  plow  shears  and  the  method  of,  oper- 
ation. The  principle  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  cut- 
ting of  a  spiral  on  the  milling  machine. 

The  plough  "chain"  is  driven  by  means  of  lugs  on 
the  outer  periphery  of  the  central  or  driving  sprockets, 
these  lugs  be  ng  of  the  forged  variety  to  guide  the 
chain  in  its  passage  round  the  sprockets.  The  sprock- 
ets on  either  side  are  staggered  so  that  interference 
of  the  plow  shears  will  not  take  place.  Owing  to  the 
method  of  operation,  a  portion  of  the  ground  in  the 
centre  cannot  be  ploughed  by  the  revolving  process. 
To  provide  for  this  a  large  hollow  cast  steel  brace  is 
secured  at  the  rear,  between  the  large  sprockets. 
Hanging  from  this  support  are  three  small  brackets 
Continued  on  page  41 


THE    PLOW    PICTURES 

'"PHE  top  picture  shows 
a  rear  view  of  the 
plow  with  the  plow  frames 
elevated  to  allow  the  ma- 
chine to  turn  for  the  next 
trip.  The  second  is  a  side 
view.  The  one  opposite  is 
a  close  up  view  of  the 
plow  showing  the  details 
of  the  frames  and  fur- 
rows. The  bottom  one 
shows  a  rear  view  of  the 
plow  in  operation. 
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Why  Not  Co-operative  Farm  Tractors 

Many  Small  Farmers  Would  Benefit  —  By  L.  G.  HEIMPEL,  B.S.A. 


THE  great  essentials  -to  success  in  any  co-opera- 
tive outfits  are  that  the  club  or  association  be  or- 
ganized in  a  co-operative  way  and  that  the  plant 
be  run  on  a  truly  co-operative  basis.  The  reason  why 
we  have  so  few  co-operatively  owned  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery in  Canada  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  been  a  failure  because 
of  faulty  methods  both  in  organization  and  operation. 
After  studying  the  methods  of  different  societies 
whose  outfits  are  giving  satisfaction,  and  after  looking 
into  the  methods  employed  by  others  which  were  fail- 
ures, we  are  trying  to  outline  a  plan  which  at  least 
contains  the  essential  elements  to  success. 

Organizing  the  Club 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  trouble  is  too 
large  a  membership.  It  is  better  that  each  member  pay 
more  and  get  prompt  service  than  to  pay  less  and  be 
dissatisfied.  Since  there  would  hardly  be  more  than 
five  or  six  men  included  in  a  five  hundred  acre  club 
the  organization  for  business  is  very  simple.  Before 
the  first  meeting  is  called  several  of  the  interested 
parties  should  make  it  their  business  to  secure  inform- 
ation regarding  size,  price  and  nature  of  the  outfits 
likely  to  be  require'd.  When  it  has  been  decided  upon 
that  a  club  is  to  be  formed  the  election  of  officers  fol- 
lows. A  president,  secretary-treasurer  and  directors 
are  required.  A  constitution  describing  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  outfit  should 
be  drawn  up  and  passed,  after  which  the  organization 
is  ready  for  business. 

Choosing  an  Outfit 

Buying  an  outfit  for  private  use  is  a  ticklish  propo- 
sition, and  to  buy  one  for  co-operative  use  is  almost 
a  dangerous  task  for  the  committee.  It  is  a  safe  plan 
to  buy  an  outfit  for  which  they  have  every  evidence 
that  it  will  do  their  work.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
interview  owners  of  machines  of  the  makes  they  have 
under  consideration  to  find  out  what  satisfaction  they 
are  giving  in  other  places.  It  is  not  safe  to  buy  an  out- 
fit which  has  not  been  tried  out — let  someone  else  do 
the  experimenting..  In  the  purchase  of  plows  and 
other  machinery  it  is  necessary  to  choose  such  types  as 
seem  to  work  best  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
under  which  they  are  to  be  used  by  the  club. 

Though  mechanical  perfection  is  essential  in  a 
tractor  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  purchasing  committee 
to  study  tractor  construction  and  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  power  plant  and  transmission 
system,  there  are  other  non-mechanical  points  which 
in  importance  greatly  outweigh  those  just  mentioned. 
More  time  is  lost. waiting  for  repairs  subsequent  to 
breakdowns  than  through  any  other  cause,  therefore 
a  supply  of  repairs  close  at  hand  is  probably  the 
major  consideration  when  buying  an  outfit.  A  company 
which  maintains  a  repair  depot  close  at  hand  is  gener- 
ally a  reliable  one  and  will  stand  behind  its  machines 
to  the  limit.  These  qualifications  should  be  deciding 
factors  in  the  final  choice  of  the  purchasing  committee. 
Prices  of  repair  parts  are  also  an  important  consider- 
ation, the  firm  that  is  in  the  tractor  game  to  stay  is 
not  the  one  that  charges  abnormal  prices  for  repair 
parts.  These  points  should  call  for  more  consideration 
from  the  purchasing  committee  than  mechanical  points 
and  first  cost. 


Running  the  Outfit 

More  co-operative  outfits  have  been  failures  because 
of  inefficient  operation  than  for  any  other  reason.  One 
man  only  should  be  responsible  for  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  tractor.  Where  the  tractor  goes  he  should 
go.  No  matter  whether  the  operator  is  one  of  the 
shareholders  or  not  he  should  be  hired  either  by  the 
month  or  by  the  day.  As  to  the  operator's  qualifica- 
tions, he  must  thoroughly  understand  his  machine. 
He  should  be  one  who  has  had  considerable  mechanical 
experience  and  the  job  he  is  undertaking  is  one  which 
affords  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  application  of  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  mechanical  lines.  The  best 
tractor  operators  are  born,  not  made,  and  if  there  is 
among  the  families  of  the  shareholders  a  young  fellow 
who  is  seriously  interested  in  machinery,  he  should 
take  advantage  of  some  good  instructional  course, 
study  his  machine  till  he  knows  it  by  heart  and  he  will 
make  good.  A  good  operator  must  also  be  a  good 
ploughman,  must  understand  separators  and  the  other 
machinery  he  is  supposed  to  run.  So  important  is  it 
to  have  a  good  operator  that  when  all  other  conditions 
are  perfect  for  tractor  farming  the  operator  is  a  factor 
which  will  either  make  or  mar  its  success. 

Conducting  the  Business  End 

The  great  objection  to  a  co-operative  outfit  is  that 
there  are  so  many  quarrels  among  the  share- 
holders. The  question  comes  up:  Who  shall  be  served 
first?  The  answer  is:  The  movements  of  the  outfit  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  manager  or  managing  committee. 
It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  no  shareholder  is  the  re- 
cipient of  any  particular  favors.  For  instance,  if  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  plowing  to  do  in  a  short  time,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  only  half  finish  the  work  on  one  place 
then  go  to  the  next;  it  will  mean  making  two  rounds 
instead  of  one  but  will  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  service  per  man. 

Another  source  of  trouble  we  come  across  is  the 
housing  problem.  Where  the  outfit  is  supposed  to 
be  housed  by  the  members,  each  in  his  turn,  one  man 
may  have  ample  room  and  take  good  care  of  the  ma- 
chines while  the  next  one  may  not  have  room  or  may 
be  a  bit  careless.  If  the  latter  happens  to  leave  the 
separator  out  in  a  shower  while  putting  in  his  crop 
the  other  members  immediately  "raise  a  howl."  Either 
building  or  renting  a  shed  for  the  outfit  is  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  for  this  problem.  Storage  cost 
is  met  by  members  in  proportion  to  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

The  most  important  problem  is  "settling  up"  the 
year's  work  among  members.  The  principle  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  this — the  work  done  must  be  divided 
among  the  members  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
shares  are  held.  Thus,  if  "A"  has  twenty  shares  and 
"B"  thirty,  then  "B"  is  entilied  to  three  days  of  work 
to  "A's"  two. 

Where  different  kinds  of  work  are  done,  such  as 
plowing,  discing,  threshing  or  silo-filling,  there  is  a 
difference  in  value  between  the  different  kinds  of  work 
and  it  is  necessary  that  books  be  kept  which  show  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  done  for  each  member.  No 
two  members  are  likely  to  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  any  kind  of  work,  hence  we  must  have  a 
way  of   compensating  those   who   received   less  work 


than  they  were  entitled  to  while  those  who  received 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to  must  pay  for  extra 
service.  The  best  way  to  arrive  at  what  a  member 
is  entitled  to  is  to  find  first  how  much  of  each  kind  of 
work  was  done  per  year,  then  dividing  it  evenly 
among  the  number  of  "shares"  owned  by  all.  Thus, 
if  there  were  one  hundred  days  of  plowing  done  during 
a  year  and  there  were  one  hundred  shares  held  there 
would  be  one  day's  plowing  per  share.  Now,  if  A 
owns  twenty  shares  and  B  fifteen,  A  would  be  entitled 
to  twenty  days  of  plowing  and  B  to  fifteen  days.  But 
A  may  have  had  only  fifteen  days  to  do  and  B  may 
have  had  twenty,  then  A  would  be  short  five  days  and 
B  would  have  five  days  more  than  he  is  entitled  to. 
The  only  way  to  settle  these  differences  is  to  arrive  at 
the  value  of  a  day's  work  of  each  particular  kind,  then 
let  B  pay  that  amount  per  day,  for  the  number  of 
days  over  the  amount  he  was  entitled  to,  into  the  treas- 
ury, while  A  receives  the  equivalent  of  what  he  was 
short  from  the  treasury.  Arriving  at  the  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  is  not  so  hard.  The  fairest 
way  is  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  day's  work,  being  care- 
ful not  to  forget  interest  on  money  invested  and  de- 
preciation charges. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  operator  to  keep  books 
in  which  to  record  work  done;  the  secretary  will  use 
these  in  preparing  his- settlement  sheet  at  the  end  of 
a  year's  work. 

Distribution  of  Running  Expenses 

The  operator  should  be  paid  by  the  day,  each 
share-owner  to  pay  the  operator  for  all  the  days' 
work  done  on  his  farm.  Any  time  used  in  repairing 
the  outfit  while  at  a  share-owners  place  should  be 
paid  for  from  the  general  treasury,  each  man  to  be 
assessed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  he 
owns.  The  same  arrangement  applies  to  cylinder 
oil,  grease  and  repairs  needed.  The  cost  of  fuel, 
however,  is  met  by  each  man  in  the  same  way  as  the 
operator's  wages,  each  to  pay  for  that  used  on  his 
work.  Each  man  has  his  own  fuel  barrel.  Fuel  for 
moving  to  be  charged  up  to  the  general  treasury. 
This  will  suggest  a  great  deal  of  complicated  fuel 
measuring  for  the  operator,  but  the  thing  is  really 
easy.  When  the  outfit  starts  out  to  its  first  job  the 
tank  is  filled  with  fuel  from  the  "treasury  tank,"  then 
when  the  first  job  is  reached  the  operator  measures 
the  depth  of  fuel  in  the  tank  and  records  it  in  his 
note-book.  He  then  fills  his  tank  from  the  farmer's 
tank  until  the  job  is  done,  when  he  again  measures  the 
depth  of  fuel.  If  there  is  more  in  the  tank  than  there 
was  when  he'  arrived  at  the  place  he  must  draw  out 
enough  to  leave  the  recorded  depth;  if  there  is  less 
he  must  add  to  it  from  the  farmer's  supply  to  make  the 
required  depth.  If  the  tank  is  almost  empty  when  a 
place  is  reached  fuel  for  moving  will  be  supplied  by. 
the  share-owner  and  the  amount  credited  to  him. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  who  will  have  noth- 
ing but  criticism  for  the  co-operative  tractor  outfit. 
Yet  the  advantages  we  have  pointed  out  are  real  and 
if  we  wish  any  testimonials  for  co-operative  ownership 
of  machinery  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the 
methods  employed  in  co-operative  ownership  in  Eur- 
ope, where  practically  all  farm  machinery  of  larga 
size   is  co-operatively  owned. 


The   peach   plantings   in    Ontario   are   not   nearly   enough   to   satisfy   future   home   needs, 
promising:    peach    orchard   near    Forest   on    the    Lake    Huron    front. 


Here   is    a 
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Burbank  Will  Live  Forever  in  Plant  Life 

Fruit  Grower  and  Consumer  His  Heirs—  By  R.  RUSSELL  FLEMING 

LUTHER  BURBANK'S  original  farm  of  sixteen 
acres  is  located  in  what  is  now  the  famous  Santa 
''Rosa — here  is  his  home — and  here  the  beginning 
of  his  experiments.  Of  course  he  has  had  to  enlarge  his 
place  from  time  to  time.  Some  distance  away  another 
large  place  has  been  acquired  at  Sebastopol.  The 
Santa  Rosa  grounds  are  open  to  the  public — you  may 
visit  it  free — but  you  can  stay  just  five  minutes.  Five 
minutes  is  all  because  the  grounds  are  limited  and 
somebody  else  is  likely  waiting  to  take  your  place. 
You  can  also  go  to  the  Sebastopol  grounds  if  you  wish; 
but  it  will  just  cost  you  $10.00  an  hour  if  you  think 
it  worth  your  while.  The  reason  for  these  limitations 
is,  of  course,  that  visitors  have  become  so  numerous 
that  they  interfere  with  the  work.  The  idea  is  not 
to  conceal  secrets:  the  only  mystery  about  the  work 
is  about  Burbank  himself  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
the  wonder  is  that  "One  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew." 

Six  thousand  people  every  year  visit  the  Santa 
Rosa  grounds.  Special  stenographers  are  employed 
to  answer  just  the  thousands  of  applications  for  em- 
ployment —  another  squad  of  stenographers  to 
answer  the  four  thousand  or  so  inquiries  that  come 
each  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world  on  almost  any 
subject  pertaining  to  botanical  life.  For  years  his 
work  was  considerably  better  known  in  other  countries 
— due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  plant  breeding  is 
elsewhere  an  older  science.  Even  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  found  it  worth  his  while  to  send  eighteen  thou- 
sand miles  by  land  and  sea — from  Cape  Town  to  Cali- 
fornia— to  obtain  fruit  trees  with  which  to  start  his 
large  orchards.  One  of  the  earliest  students  of  plant 
life  was  the  Austrian  priest,  Mendal,  who  some  cen- 
turies ago  carried  on  investigations  in  the  science  of 
breeding  sweet-peas — his  conclusions  being  summarized 
into  the  statement  of  definite  principles  which  he  held 
were  universally  true.  When  two  peas,  for  example, 
were  crossed  the  prevailing  sets  of  characters  or 
characteristics  were  developed,  one  of  these  he  called 
Dominant — certain  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
parent  disclosed  in  the  offspring,  as  color  of  flower, 
length  of  stem,  shape  of  leaves,  form  of  seed,  arrange- 
ment of  flowers,  and  soon  certain  other  parental  char- 
acters he  called  "recessive".appearing  in  lesser  num- 
ber in  the  new  plant,  or  disappearing  altogether. 
These  characteristics  appeared  in  the  offspring  in  an 
invariable  ratio — that  of  three  to  one — seventy-fiye 
per  cent,  of  the  characters  of  the  new  plant,  form, 
color,  development,  and  so  on  would  be  "dominant," 
twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  "recessive." 

This  theory  had  wide  acceptance  for  a  long  time. 
Burbank,  however,  has  shown  the  total  inadequacy 
of  these  "laws."  He  has  devoted  greater  study  to  the 
work  of  Darwin.  It  was  the  latter's  theory  that  plants 
and  animals  are  able  to  develop  individual  character- 
istics only  as  the  result  of  environment  and  heredity 
and  then  only  over  a  long  time.  Burbank  has  been 
able  to  prove  that  wonderful  results  can  be  accomp- 
lished in  a  single  generation  by  cross-breeding.  Sum- 
ming up  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  he  says:  "By  crossing 
different  species  we  can  form  more  variations  and 
mutations  in  a  half-dozen  generations  than  will  be 
developed  by  ordinary  variations  in  a  thousand  gener- 
ations. Every  plant,  animal  and  planet  occupies  its 
place  in  the  order  of  Nature  by  the  action  of  two  forces 
— the  inherent  constitutional  life  force  with  all  its 
acquired  habits,  the  sum  of  which  is  heredity,  and  the 
many  complicated  outside  forces  or  environments.  To 
guide  the  interaction  of  these  forces,  both  of  which 
are  only  different  expressions  of  the  one  eternal  force, 
is,  and  must  be,  the  sole  object  of  the  breeder,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals." 

Works    Twenty    Years    on    One    Line 

To  complete  his  experiments,  Burbank  works,  as 
long  as  twenty  years  on  a  single  line.  On  the  Amaryl- 
lis flower  he  worked  nineteen  years  and  on  hybrid 
lilies  longer  than  that.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
be  considered  before  he  is  ready  to  pass  his  creations 
to  the  outside  world.  In  the  first  place  the  particular 
fruit  or  plant  he  is  working  on  must  demonstrate  to 
the  outside  world  its  excellence  in  comparison  with 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  Secondly,  it  must  be  bred 
long  enough — six  to  eight  generations — in  order  for 
the  desired  characteristics  to  be  confirmed.  Further, 
it  must  stand  the  test  of  the  orchardist,  the  shipper, 
the  dealer  and  consumer  and  must  satisfy  the  average 
dealer  under  average  conditions.     Figure  the  amount 


of  work  entailed  in  the  above  in  dealing  with  a  single 
plant.  Then  figure  that  it  has  been  applied  to  three 
hundred  thousand  distinct  varieties  of  plums  that  he 
has  developed — each  different  in  foliage,  form  of  fruit 
and  in  shipping,  keeping  and  canning  qualities;  to 
sixty  thoiisand  peaches  and  nectarines,  five  to  six 
thousand  almonds,  two  thousand  cherries,  two  thou- 
sand pears,  one  thousand  grapes,  three  thousand 
apples,  one  thousand  two  hundred  quinces,  five  thou- 
sand walnuts,  five  thousand  chestnuts,  five  to  six  thou- 
sand berries  of  various  kinds,  with  many  thousand 
other  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, — and  you  begin 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  Luther  Burbank 
is  engaged  in. 

Looking  over  his  work  there  seems  to  be  five  particu- 
lar reasons  why  Burbank,  engaged  in  one  of  the  oldest 
occupations  known  to  man,  should  achieve  such  ex- 
traordinary success.  Firstly,  I  suppose,  his  innate 
love  of  the  work  and  absorbing  interest — an  interest 
that    relegated    monetary    rewards    far    to    the    back- 


A    charming    view    of    the    home    of    Senator    Smith,    the    veteran 
fruit    man    of    Winona. 


HPHIS  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  three 
■*■  articles  on  Luther  Burbank,  by  Mr.  Fleming. 
The  others  appeared  in  the  March  and  May 
issues.  The  magnitude  of  work  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  must  impress  every  fruitgrower  in 
Canada . — Editor. 


ground  has  been  most  responsible.  Secondly,  he  has 
worked  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  respect  he  has  been 
unique-all  other  plant  breeders  have  experimented 
with  a  few  planes  over  a  long  time.  Thirdly— he  has 
had  a  definite  purpose  throughout  his  life  and  has 
stuck  to  it  with  a  tenacity  not  often  seen.  Fourthly— 
he  has  been  gifted  with  a  truly  scientific  temperament 
—a  temperament  that  has  compelled  him  to  reach  his 
conclusions  by  inductive  reasoning,— and  fifth,  he  has 
brought  to  his  assistance  the  works  and  writings  of 
others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  he  has  been  wonderfully  helped  by  his 
selection  of  California  with  its  beautiful  climate  the 
selection  of  first  flowering  seedlings  and  his  method 
of  grafting.  He  has  explorers  all  over  the  globe  peer- 
ing and  delving  in  all  manner  of  out  of  the  way  places 
Perhaps  they  will  come  upon  an  odd  species  of  cactus 
of  a  particularly  hardy  nature;  or  a  violet  with  an 
extra  depth  of  color.  Back  they  are  sent  to  America 
and  experiments  in  crossing  begin.  Their  beneficial 
qualities  are  handed  on  and  before  we  know  where  we 
are  at,  a  foreign  flower  is  submerged  in  the  existence 
of  an  American  plant. 

Honors  have  followed  him  on  every  side.  A  gold 
medal  was  struck  in  his  honor  May,  1903  by  the 
Californie  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  elected  the 
nrst  honorary  member  of  the  Plant  and  Animal  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  an  honorary  member  of 
numerous  Scientific  Societies.  The  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  has  been  conferred  on  him  by  Tufts  College- 
he  is  lecturer  on  Scientific  Plant  Evolution  in  Leland' 
Stanford  University. 

Summing  up  his  works  one  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  University: 

"Scientific  men  belong  to  many  classes: 
some  observe,  some  compare,  some  think  and 
some  carry  knowledge  into  action.  There  is 
need  for  all  kinds  and  a  place  for  all.  With 
a  broader  opportunity  Burbank  could  have 
.  done  a  greater  variety  of  things  and  touched 
life  at  more  points :  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  have  lost  something  of  his  simple  in- 
tensity and  fine  delicacy  of  touch — things 
which  schools  do  not  always  give  and  which 
too  much  contact  with  men  sometimes  takes 
away. 

"Great  men  are  usually  men  of  simple,  direct, 
sincerity  of  character.  These  marks  are 
found  in  Burbank.  As  sweet,  straightfor- 
ward and  as  unspoiled  as  a  caild,  always  in- 
terested in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and 
never  seeking  fame  or  money  or  anything  for 
himself.  If  his  place  is  outside  the  Temple 
of  Science,  there  are  not  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  who  will  be  found  fit  to  enter." 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

Windsor,  Ont. 
I   have   received  much  valuable   information  from 
Farmer's  Magazine,  and  am  glad  you  did  not  stop 
sending  it  when  the  subscription  ran  out. 

J.  Cheshire. 
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MARK   YOUR   BALLOT   RIGHT 

CVA.RMERS  and  all  readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
A  are  urged  to  vote  no  to  all  four  questions,  because 
of  the  insidious  way  the  advocates  of  liquor  are  seek- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  pre-war  basis  of  the  open  bar. 
This  is  an  age  of  power  machinery  and  fast  trans- 
portation. It  demands  clear  heads,  and  kindly  hearts. 
Befuddled  brains  must  assuredly  be  responsible  for 
hurling  many  a  monkey  wrench  into  our  delicate 
social  machinery  when  liquor  is  openly  sold.  We  as 
farmers  can't  afford  to  run  the  risk,  of  reckless  auto 
driving,  and  wild  country  midnight  depredations 
which  will  assuredly  return  if  the  liquor  people  get 
yes  written  on  this  ballot.  We  don't  want  the  beer  of 
the  ballot.  Mark  nothing  but  four  X's  in  the  no 
columns  of  your  ballot.  See  that  your  wife  gets  out  to 
vote.  The  women  must  show  their  will  power  in  this 
their  first  big  chance  to  vote. 

FARM    FIRE    PREVENTION 

TPOO  many  fires  occur  on  Canadian  farms.  Valuable 
property  goes  up  in  smoke  for  which  there  is  no 
value  received.  Not  only  are  farm  homes  with  all 
their  valuable  associations  and  priceless  keepsakes 
forever  lost  but  big  barns  with  the  season's  crop  and 
often  animals  of  all  kinds  have  to  perish.  Insurance 
never  completely  covers  the  loss,  while  the  inconveni- 
ence and  labor  involved  in  rebuilding  take  a  big  toll 
out  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Much  of  these  losses  can  be  prevented  by  careful 
attention  to  little  things.  And  to  this  end  the  decision 
of  the  Dominion  Government  to  make  October  ninth  a 
Fire  Prevention  Day  is  therefore  a  timely  and  wise 
one.  Farmers  are  doing  themselves  a  direct  financial 
advantage  and  their  families  a  square  deal  when  they 
observe  the  things  that  the  League  advises  in  their 
advertisement. 

The  fact  that  the  children  are  being  trained  in  the 
work  of  fire  prevention  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  move. 

WHY    PARALIZE    PRODUCTION? 

A  LREADY  much  damage  has  been  done.  Farmers 
***  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  over  the  way  the 
Court  of  Commerce  has  apparently  been  singling  out 
the  producer  in  its  investigations.  First,  by  an  order 
preventing  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  for  forty  days, 
this  new  body  struck  hard  at  farm  production  at  a 
critical   time.     Just   as   many  farmers   are    debating 
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whether  to  carry  on  in  the  dairy  business  during  a 
long  winter  with  a  high  feed  bill  ahead,  with  a  short- 
age of  farm-grown  coarse  grains,  this  interference 
with  business  has  decided  the  case  for  an  auction  sale. 
And  so  production  suffers.  Many  a  herd  will  go  under 
the  hammer  and  many  another  will  be  fed  only  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  season  without  the  feed- 
ing of  high-priced  concentrates  to  produce  milk,  which 
J.  E.  Brethour,  of  Burford,  a  leading  300-acre  farm- 
er, declares  is  not  paying  its  overhead  now.  The 
farmer  knows  that  there  is  little  chance  of  lowering 
feed  prices.  There  is  a  shortage  of  oats  and  barley. 
Linseed  is  high,  cottonseed  is  higher,  while  flour  and 
wheat  prices  are  fixed.  In  fact  it  looks  as  if  no  real 
good  can  come  of  an  economic  interference  such  as  is 
being  attempted  while  already  in  the  pig  business  a 
big  scare  has  struck  the  farm  feeding  yards. 

This  danger  in  the  situation  was  placed  very  well 
before  the  board  by  D'Arcy  Scott  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  who  asked  for  a  $3.10  price  to  farmers 
for  three  months  or  until  prices  came  back  to  such  as 
would  warrant  reduction. 

Indecision  marks  all  feeding  propositions,  and  many 
good  young  animals  are  going  to  the  shambles  when 
they  should  go  into  feed  lots  to  keep  a  normal  supply 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  nation.  No  farmer  in  Canada 
knows  where  he  is  at  in  the  matter  of  winter  feeding 
of  beef,  hogs,  or  mutton.  In  the  hog  trade  the  dead- 
line of  profits  is  already  reached.  Further  declines 
will  wipe  out  the  farm  pens  as  on  a  former  occasion. 
Such  a  calamity  means  dear  pork  next  summer  and 
fall,  besides  putting  our  European  trade  in  jeopardy. 
We  can't  afford  to  do  this. 

At  the  auction  sales  throughout  Ontario  this  past 
week,  prices  suffered  a  drag  owing  almost  entirely  to 
the  present  investigations  about  something  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  ought  to  regulate  entirely. 
Too  long  politicians  have  been  listening  to  the  street 
parlance  that  says  the  farmer  makes  money  out  of  his 
feed  if  he  does  not  out  of  pork  or  dairy  products.  But 
every  business  man  knows  that  one  business  must 
stand  on  its  own  legs,  as  J.  E.  Brethour  said.  The 
dairy  business  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Farmers  feel  generally  that  this  investigation  has 
been  brought  on  to  impress  urban  consumers  with 
governmental  activity. 

Such  cheap  playing  with  our  food  problems  to  satis- 
fy the  man  on  the  street  hits  hard  on  real  business. 

WILL  CANADA'S  PROSPERITY  KEEP  UP? 

ANEW  Victory  Loan  is  to  be  raised  from  the  people 
of  Canada  and  already  the  campaign  is  on.  As  is 
explained  in  the  investment  columns  of  this  issue,  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  legitimate  purposes  by  the 
Parliament.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  ex- 
penditures will  be  the  extending  of  credit  to  countries 
with  whom  we  are  dealing.  Canada  must  export  vast 
quantities  of  goods  in  order  to  pay  for  the  war.  The 
United  States  is  to-day  about  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  They  know  full  well  the  needs  of  Europe 
and  are  financing  many  countries  in  their  purchases 
so  that  the  prosperity  due  from  the  production  of 
these  goods  falls  to  the  American  people.  As  we 
know  the  U.  S.  shipped  out  vast  quantities  of  pork 
and  beef  during  the  war.  Even  since  the  Allied  block- 
ade has  been  lifted  they  have  also  shipped  to  Germany, 
and  their  total  export  business  has  gone  up  instead 
of  down.  U.  S.  exports  of  the  seven  months  this  year 
total  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,628,000,000,  against  $3,- 
481,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Last  year's  exports  of  dairy   products   amounted   to 
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Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Enclosed  find  order  for  amount  of  one  year's  sub- 
cription,  $1.50.  At  this  busy  season  I  have  neglected 
this  somehow.  .1  appreciate  your  FARMERS'  MAG- 
AZINE very  much  and  find  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  it,  some  articles  alone  being  worth  the  sub- 
scription   price. 

Alfred  Cook. 


THE  CLYDESDALE  AT  HOME 

ARCHIBALD  MACNEILAGE,  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Farmer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Clydesdale  Horse  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  Farmers' 
Magazine.  Anyone  who  knows  Mr.  McNeilage, 
and  there  are  hundreds  in  America  who  do,  will 
just  know  how  to  value  this  series  which  begins 
October  15th. 


about  100  pounds  of  milk  for  every  cow  in  the  Unite< 
States.  It  will  probably  take  several  years  for  Euro 
pean  dairy  districts  to  get  back  to  anything  lik 
normal,  and  in  the  meantime  they  will  buy  much  of  ou 
condensed  milk  and  some  other  products. 

It  is  easily  seen  then  the  way  that  opens  up  best  fo 
the  American  farmer  especially  of  the  cornbelt  He  wil 
be  well  advised  to  stay  with  corn  and  hogs  while  th 
dairy  farmer  has  a  bright  future. 

In  Canada,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  we  have  don 
particularly  well  in  bacon  and  eggs.  Prices  fo 
both  have  been  good  for  some  time.  In  fact  we  neve 
enjoyed  better  farm  prices  for  hogs  and  poultry  pro 
ducts  than  we  have  this  year.  That  the  markets  fo: 
these  products  will  be  held  looks  likely.  And  farmer 
here  should  make  plans  for  their  next  year's  busines 
along  lines  where  good  returns  are  likely  to  follow 
The  present  agitations  will  likely  be  over  soon.  Th< 
world  will  be  hungry  yet  before  it  goes  to  work  ii 
earnest,  any  production  of  valuable  food  stuffs  wil 
be  amply  rewarded  for  some  time. 

We  can  materially  assist  ourselves  in  our  financing 
by  loaning  to  the  Government.  Besides,  it  pays  u 
good  dividends.  As  an  investment  for  farm  fund 
there  is  no  better  place. 

COUNTING  THE   BALLOT 

The  Hearst  Government  has  at  last  appealed  to  th 
people  and  an  election  is  being  held  on  the  same  da., 
as  the  Referendum.  The  situation  this  year  is  badly 
mixed  up  as  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have  can 
didates  in  about  one-half  of  the  constituencies  with 
more  to  follow.  Dewart,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  making 
a  big  bid  for  support  also.  Just  how  far  the  farmer 
can  drop  party  politics  and  line  up  behind  their 
nominee,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  do,  they  will 
certainly  control  the  destiny  of  the  next  legislature, 

Especially  interesting  will  be  the  work  thrown  on 
the  returning  officers  and  their  deputies.  With  a 
vote  fully  double  that  of  former  occasions  owing  to 
the  fact  that  women  vote,  and  the  peculiar  referendum 
ballot  to  count,  it  will  likely  convert  many  a  good 
farmer  deputy  into  an  efficient  adding  machine  an 
tabulator.  He  will  certainly  need  to  be  free  from  eve., 
two  and  a-half  per  cent,  beer  to  keep  his  mind  clear. 
It  will  be  a  tribute  to  our  compilers  if  they  keep  ou 
of  the  twentieth  plane  on  October  twenty. 

EDITORIAL   NOTES 

VOTE  No!  on  all  four  questions. 

DONT  stop  the  plow  to  talk  to  politicians. 

GO  TO  Chatham  to  the  Ontario  plowing  match. 

DON'T  sell  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  for  a  glass  of 
beer. 

WHY  do  not  we  hear  some  inquiry  into  boot  and  shoe 
prices? 

THAT  man  O'Connor  seems  to  be  a  Government 
handy  man. 

ADMIT  beer  again  and  make  reckless  auto  driving 
a  menace. 

SAVE  all  the  feed  possible  this  year  as  the  coarse 
grains  are  short. 

GO  to  the  plowing  match  if  you  can  get  away  from 
the  farm  duties  at  all. 

THE  farmer  has  no  great  return  from  his  by-products 
as  the  manufacturer  has. 

THE  transportation  game  is  to  blame  for  much  of 
the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

WINNIPEG  imported  over  $300,000  worth  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  U.  S.  last  year. 


MANY  a  farmer  is  thinking  of  buying  a  tractor, 
man  shortage  is  hurrying  the  demand  on. 


The 


PLUMS  were  selling  in  Toronto  for  $1.65  while  they 
were  rotting  on  the  trees  in  Simcoe  County. 

LIBERTY'  must  never  be  confused  with  license  and 
that  man  is  most  free  who  has  temptation  conquered. 

IRRIGATION  has  received  a  decided  boom  in  the 
West  this  year  and  Skinner  system  has  saved  many 
a  market  garden. 

INVEST  largely  in  the  new  Victory  loan,  for  there  is 
no  safer  place  for  one's  surplus  money  in  these  times  I 
of  reconstruction. 

THE  idea  of  a  clean-up  day  in  October  is  a  good  one 
for  every  farmer  to  observe.  Too  often  our  places 
are  allowed  to  stay  littered  with  the  misplaced  odds| 
and  ends  of  the  year. 
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The  CHILDREN  That  Nobody  WANTS 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  into  an  Infants'  Home 
and  seen  the  tragedy  of  the  institutional  child? 
If  you  haven't,  imagine  a  room  filled  with  cots 
and  the  cots  filled  with  babies  on  a  day  when  a  mother 
would  have  them  out  in  the  sun — some  crying  with 
special  little  miseries  of  their  own,  for  the  attendants 
can  only  make  their  rounds  at  certain  hours — the 
others,  who  haven't  any  particular  grievance,  sitting 
staring  dully  about  them  like  little  caged  animals. 
They  don't  even  look  like  other  children.  No  wonder. 
They  have  been  sitting  like  this  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  since  they  could  sit  at  all,  and  there  isn't  any 
reason  why  they  should  have  the  happy,  interested, 
optimistic  twinkle  of  the  child  who  is  loved  and  petted 
and  surrounded  by  the  warmth  and  affection  of  a 
home. 

There  was  little  Duffy,  who  cried  incessantly  a 
weakening,  fretful  wail.  Her  face  was  like  a  famine 
picture,  and  her  body  a  pitiful  knobby  little  skeleton — 
a  case  of  malnutrition,  the  doctor  called  her,  but  it 
was  worse  than  that.  One  of  the  unwanted  children, 
she  had  been  starved  and  probably  drugged  before  she 
was  born,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  persisted  and 
Duffy  came  into  a  hostile  world.    No  wonder  she  cried. 

"Duffy's  always  hungry,"  the  nurse  explained,  and 
assuredly  she  looked  it.  But  someone  picked  her  up 
and  the  crying  eased  off  until  finally,  feeling  her 
aching  little  anatomy  held  against  something  soft  and 
human,  she  settled  down  with  a  succession  of  contented 
little  grunts  and  began  to  look  about  her  with  a  new 
interest  in  life.  Duffy  wanted  mothering. 

This  is  why  the  people  interested  in  neglected 
children,  the  Social  Service  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment for  Neglected  and  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, the  superintendents  of  institutions 
are  trying  to  get  the  children  out  into  real 
homes  where  they  will  have  individual 
care  and  affection  and  all  the  other  bless- 
ings that  go  with  a  good  family  life. 
They  know  that  this  is  something  which 
the  best  institution  cannot  give — its  best 
service  is  to  be  a  go-between,  to  provide  a 
shelter  for  the  child  whom  nobody  wants 
until  someone  can  be  found  who  does  want 
it. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  problem  of 
adoption  which,  according  to»  the  popular 
opinion,  is  of  all  risks  and  responsibilities 
possible  to  human  experience,  the  most  ap- 
palling. Babies  keep  you  awake  nights 
for  one  thing — at  least  they  have  been 
known  to.  They  tie  you  at  home  terribly, 
and  the  care  of  a  baby — well  you  can  im- 
agine what  it  would  be  to  have  someone 
depending  on  you  day  and  night.  But  the 
woman  whose  children  have  grown  up  and 
left  her  thinks  with  a  tug  at  her  heart 
what  a  short  time  they  were  babies,  after 
ail,  and  she  knows  that  they  paid  their 
way  in  a  hundred  little  ways  of  their  own 
from  the  day  they  were  born. 

Then  someone  who  isn't  afraid  of  the  "trouble"  a 
child  would  be  says:  "But  what  if  they  wouldn't  turn 
.out  well?  What  about  their  parents  and  their  ances- 
tors for  seven  generations  back?"  It's  natural  that 
they  should  be  anxious  about  this — 
people  think  quite  a  lot  about  the 
heredity  of  their  own  children;  so 
when  a  child  is  offered  for  adoption  a 
thorough  search  is  made  of  the  health, 
mentality  and  morality  of  the  parents. 
Just  now  there  are  a  lot  of  "'flu 
orphans"  of  the  best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try waiting  for  homes.  One  little  girl 
was  adopted  whose  father  was  a  dent- 
ist and  whose  mother  had  been  a  High 
School  teacher.  They  were  young,  and 
they  didn't  have  any  money  ahead. 
They  died  within  three  weeks  of  each 
other  and  there  was  no  friend  to  take 
the  six  weeks'  old  baby,  so  she  was 
sent  to  the  Infants'  Home.  What  her 
mother  must  have  felt  at  leaving  her, 
any  mother  can  understand — and  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  those  who  have 
gone  on  sending  a  blessing  from 
Heaven,  the  foster-mother  must  be  re- 
ceiving one  every  day. 

But  there  are  children  in  institutions 
whose  birth  .has  not  been  what  it  should 
be — conditions  sadder  even  than  the 
lease  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  un- 


A  report  was 
sent  to  the  Neg- 
lected Children's 
Department 
that  two  little 
girls  in  the 
North  country 
needed  protec- 
tion, and  Mr. 
Kelso  took  a 
day's  journey  to 
find  and  bring 
them  back.  Soon 
afterwards  h  e 
found  homes 
for  them.  That 
was  about 
twenty  years 

ago.  He  has 
another  picture 
of  the  little 
girl  at  the  left, 
now      a      sweet 

faced,  happy  looking  woman  photographed  with  her  hus- 
band and  baby.  They  live  on  an  Ontario  farm  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  visited  them.  They  met  him  at  the  station 
with  an  automobile  and  took  him  home  to  a  chicken 
dinner,  and  he  says  they  have  one  of  the  neatest  and 
happiest    farm    homes    in    the   province. 


Two    of    the    babies    in    the    Toronto    Infants'    Home    waiting    for 

adoption.       They  speak  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  seventeen 

others. 

married  boy  and  girl.  We  might  naturally  fear  for 
the  future  of  some  of  these  children,  for  which  very 
reason  they  need  help  and  guidance  and  protection 
even  more  than  the  others.  There  are  cases  where  it 
takes  some  courage  to  give  your  home  and  your 
name  to  other  people's  children.  Always  it  needs,  as 
the  soldier's  song  says,  "a  little  bit  of  patience  and 


Two   neglected   children    as   the   Department 
found    them. 


The    same    children    after    one    month    in    a 
a  good   home. 


an  awful  lot  of  love."  This  is  why  authorities  should 
be  infinitely  careful  about  where  they  let  a  child  go, 
and  it  is  why  some  people  hesitate  about  actually  tak- 
ing out  adoption  papers.     Others  who  do  not  feel  that 


Following   in    foster-father's    footsteps. 


The   little  boy    adopted    by    a   noted   guide   and    hunter    in 
the    North   country. 


they  can  take  a  child  permanently  would  like  to  give 
one  a  home  for  a  short  time. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities  for 
the  children  a  plan  has  been  arranged  by  which  a 
family  may  take  a  child  for  a  month  or  two.  This 
is  entirely  different  from  the  boarding  or  "baby 
farming,"  carried  on  by  women  who  use  it  as  a  money- 
making  business  and .  which  has  sometimes  gotten 
children  into  most  undesirable  places,  as  recent  in- 
vestigations in  Montreal  have  shown.  The  woman 
who  boards  babies  for  money  may  or  may  not  be  a 
gcod  person  to  have  them,  but  the  woman  who  takes  a 
baby  out  of  sympathy  and  love  is  a  pretty 
safe  risk.  And  even  a  few  weeks  of  home 
life  sometimes  works  miracles  with  a 
child,  as  anyone  will  understand  who  has 
taken  an  institutional  child  out  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  listless,  almost  stupid 
look  that  usually  comes  from  the  routine 
existence  of  the  ward  disappears  like 
magic  when  he  gets  away  from  it. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  a  child 
has  been  in  a  home  it  so  attaches  itself 
that  the  family  feel  they  cannot  give  it  up 
and  they  either  adopt  it  outright  or  the 
visit  goes  on  indefinitely.  In  many  ways 
these  free  adoptions  are  the  more  satis- 
factory. No  one  is  under  any  obligation, 
the  authorities  can  keep  a  closer  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  child,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  plan  will  get  more  children  out 
of  institutions  and  into  good  homes,  if 
even  for  a  few  months  at  a  time,  than  the 
system  of  regular  adoptions  alone  could 
possibly  do.  It  may  also  be  that  a  family 
who  couldn't  adopt  more  than  one  child 
could  take  two  or  even  three  and  perhaps 
give  them  a  summer  in  the  country.  Even 
in  the  case  of  adoption,  people  who  take  one 
child  not  infrequently  discover  that  they 
want  a  family  and  come  for  another,  which  helps  the 
Department  to  keep  brothers  and  sisters  from  being 
separated. 

One  day  I  met  a  man  something  past  middle  age 
coming  out  of  the  office  of  the  Neglected 
Children's  Department,  carrying  a 
three-year-old  girl.  We  were  entire 
strangers  to  each  other  but  he  was  in 
that  state  of  elation  when  one  has  to 
talk  to  someone. 

"People  may  think  it  strange  for  us 
to  be  taking  a  litle  girl,"  he  said.  "My 
brother  and    I   are   bachelors — we   live 

on  a  farm  in  county,  but  we  have 

a  good  housekeeper.  Last  month  we 
came  and  got  a  boy,  but  he  had  this 
little  sister  down  here  and  we  didn't 
feel  right  to  separate  them,  so  I'm  tak- 
ing her  back  with  me  now." 

But  is  it  worth  while?  Will  they 
ever  be  anything  but  "home  chil- 
dren?" This  question  is  sure  to  come 
from  those  to  whom  the  doctrine  "Inas- 
much," does  not  seem  to  go  far  enough. 
Anyone  who  is  skeptical  on  this  point 
should  visit  Mr.  Kelso,  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  for  Neglected  and 
Dependent  Children  in  Ontario,  and 
hear  the  stories  of  some  of  the  children 
who  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
Continued  on  page  36 
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Sheep  May  Be  Farmer's  Best   Property 

A   Picture  of  the  Livestock  Markets  That  Have  Been  Disturbed   by  Senseless 

Agitations  by  Politicians  —  ^  JAMES   E.   POOLE 


EVERYTHING  in  motion  has  a  destination.  The 
livestock  market  is  headed  somewhere,  just 
where  nohody  in  the  trade  pretends  to  know, 
but  it  is  on  its  way.  For  months  prices  have  been 
sliding  down  a  well-greased  set  of  skids,  each  feeble 
reaction  being  followed  by  another  decisive  decline. 
Commission  houses  which  attempted  to  buoy  failing 
hope  among  producers  early  in  the  decline  period  by 
issuing  ambiguously  phrased,  but  optimistic,  forecasts 
have  quit  in  disgust. 

Every  ingeniously  painted  prospect  has  failed  and 
the  trade  is  resigned  to  the  worst. 

Wagers  have  been  made,  backed  by  substantial 
amounts,  that  packers  will  put  up  hog  droves  at  $10 
this  side  of  April,  that  $12  will  be  a  good  price  for 
cornfed  cattle  after  International  car  lot  sale  the  first 
week  of  December  and  that  packers  will  balk  at  paying 
more  than  $13  for  fat  lambs  during  the  period  required 
for  liquidating  the  enormous  crop  of  their  Western 
stuff  absorbed  by  the  cornbelt  during  the  past  90  days. 
With  exporting  curtailed  by  an  adverse  rate  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  industrial  world  convulsed  either  by 
actual  strikes  or  threats  of  cessation  of  labor  and 
profiteering  still  running  rampant,  almost  anything 
is  likely  to  happen.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  the  pack- 
ing industry  on  the  fire,  the  department  of  justice  is 
making  another  attempt  to  put  Armour,  Swift, 
Morris,  Wilson,  Cudahy,  et  al,  behind  the  bars,  drouth 
has  done  its  worst  to  the  .Western  cattle  and  sheep 
industries  and  until  calamity  has  run  its  course  any- 
thing is  liable  to  happen.  The  wiseacres  of  the 
trade  who  recently  had  a  habit  of  meeting  at  regular 
intervals  in  Chicago  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
effect  market  stabilization  have  abandoned  that  task 
as  hopeless. 

Each   Week   Sees   Demoralization 

Each  week  at  the  stock  yards  develops  new  types  of 
demoralization  for  which  more  or  less  plausible  ex- 
cuses are  advanced;  the  producer  invariably  getting 
it  in  the  exact  place  the  chicken  feels  the  keen  edge  of 
the  axe  on  the  day  the  circuit  rider 
happens  along. 

What  About  Hogs? 

Concern  as  to  the  market  fate 
of  the  r.ew  hog  crop  is  ill-con- 
cealed. 

Packers  are  credited  with  hav- 
ing half-a-billion  pounds  of  meats 
and  lard  on  hand,  every  ounce  of 
which  is  the  product  of  hogs  that 
cost  more  than  current  prices. 
They  are  selling,  or  endeavoring 
to  sell,  this  property  across  the 
Atlantic  in  depreciated  pounds, 
francs,  marks  and  other  European 
coin,  whereas  it  was  paid  for  in 
good  American  dollars,  conse- 
quently the  packer  is  airing  his 
grief,  on  the  theory  that  misery 
appreciates  company  and  that 
hog  growers  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  such  tribulation  as  over- 
took them  recently .  is  not  unique. 
Cattle  feeders  are  at  last  heeding 
a  conspicuous  set  of  danger 
signals,  stccker  values  having  had 
an  abrupt  decline  of  $2  to  $3  per  Cattle 

cwt.  and  the  man  who  makes  a 
practice  of  wintering  sheep  and 
lambs  insists  on  buying  his  raw  material  $3  per  cwt. 
below  prices' at  the  opening  of  the  season.  There  is 
a  grain  of  consolation,  a  diminishing  feed  bill,  as  the 
corn  crop,  .while  not  a  bumper  affair,  is  sufficiently 
bulky  to  warrant  expectancy  of  a  dollar  market  in 
the  country. 

Packers  not  knowing  where  or  how  hard  they  are 
to  be  hit  by  impending  legislation  and  criminal  prose- 
cution are  charting  a  safe  course.  Their  present 
policy  is  to  sell  every  possible  pound  of  product  at  a 
profit,  but  an  excess  must  be  accumulated.  Owing  to 
the  Western  drouth  they  are  storing  much  less  beef 
and  mutton  in  their  cavernous  coolers  than  usual  as 
rangers  are  yielding  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  product 
than  under  normal  conditions. 

At   this   writing   Chicago    is    still    quoting    prime 


yearling  steers  up  to  $18,  but  few  grass  cattle  are 
able  to  beat  $12  and  acres  of  bovine  trash  are  going 
to  killers  at  $8  to  $10  per  cwt.  The  hog  market  has 
dropped  to  a  $15.50  to  $17.50  basis,  with  a  few 
specialties  around  or  above  $18;  good  Western  lambs 
are  selling  at  $14  and  fat  sheep  at  $8.50.  Contrasting 
these  prices  with  quotations  current  a  year  ago  the 
full  extent  of  the  depreciation  is  realized.  Slowly  pro- 
ducers are  realizing  that  the  new  scale  of  values  has 
come  to  stay. 

Cattle  Feeders  Have  Lost 

Graziers  who  went  crazy  last  spring  when  they  put 
in  cattle  regardless  of  cost  and  spent  money  for  grass 
with  the  same  recklessness  that  characterizes  the 
personal  expenditure  of  a  booze-saturated  sailor  after 
a  long  voyage  are  striking  balances  in  red  ink,  com- 
mission houses  encouraging  this  style  of  gambling 
taking  their  share  of  the  loss  in  many  cases'.  The 
extent  of  the  drouth  disaster  in  the  Northwest  can- 
not be  even  approximated,  either  in  cattle  or  sheep, 
practically  all  of  it  representing  economic  loss.  Good 
authorities  figure  that  even  under  favorable  conditions 
half  a  decade  must  elapse  before  the  Western  cattle 
and  sheep  industries  can  be  rehabilitated  and  many  of 
the  big  outfits  will  go  out  of  business  entirely. 

Woeful  waste  of  good  Canadian  stock  cattle  that 
are  badly  needed  to  replenish  feedlots  has  been  going 
on  at  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  owing  to  insistence  by  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  that  everything  bovine 
coming  from  Western  Canada  not  accompanied  by  a 
clean  bill  of  health  must  go  into  quarantine,  whence 
its  only  outlet  is  the  shambles.  For  this  regulation 
tricky  traders  who  smuggled  mangy  cattle  into  the 
country  are  partly'  responsible,  careless  Canadian 
shippers  sending  cattle  from  clean  districts  without 
certification  to  that  effect  shouldering  the  rest.  Thous- 
ands of  such  animals  had  never  even  been  exposed  to 
mange  and  necessity  for  sending  them  to  the  can  is 
regrettable,  as  they  might  otherwise  have  figured  in 
next  year's  beef  supply  and  had  they  been  eligible  to 


feeding  on  grass  this  year  has  made  little  money  for  farmers.       Fewer 
chances  than   the  farmers.     Next  year's   cattle  will  go    onto    grass   at 


the  country,  outlet  would  have  realized  considerably 
more  more. 

This  is  written  the  last  week  of  September,  when 
every  market  in  the  country  is  gorged  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  prices  steadily  seeking  lower  levels.  Wes- 
tern liquidation  will  ultimately  run  its  course;  thous- 
ands of  cattle  are  being  sent  from  the  dry  districts  to 
more  favored  localities  in  an  effort  to  avoid  market 
congestion,  and  sheepmen  are  paying  outrageous 
prices  for  hay  to  avert  decimation  of  ewe  bands,  but 
these  strenuous  devices  have  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  sustaining  prices.  The  hog  market  is  mark- 
ing time  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  crop,  when 
some  idea  of  the  probable  winter  price  basis  will  be 
possible.  October,  November  and  December  will  wit- 
ness  the   jettisoning   of   vast   numbers   of  cattle   and 


sheep  in  weak  hands  and  not  until  the  turn  of  the 
year  will  it  be  possible  to  a  form  a  lucid  idea  of  what 
is  in  store  for  the  trade. 

Adverse  foreign  exchange  rates  have  paralyzed 
horse  exporting.  Those  who  attempted  to  play  that 
game  have  quit  in  disgust.  Strikes  and  industrial 
uncertainty  have  put  a  crimp  in  the  trade  at  a  moment 
when  optimism  appeared  warranted.  The  wool  mar- 
ket has  a  firm  undertone,  creating  probability  of  good 
prices  for  the  1920  crop,  but  the  crest  of  the  rise  which 
began  three  months  ago  has  undoubtedly  been  reached. 


Still  Confidence   in  Beef 

HpHAT  confidence  in  beefmaking  has  not  been 
-*•  seriously  impaired  by  the  trail  of  adversity  blazed 
by  the  fat  cattle  market  the  past  six  months  is  demon- 
strated by  the  current  avidity  with  which  feeders  are 
taking  both  thin  and  fleshy  cattle,  says  the  Breeders' 
Gazette.  Many  feeders,  in  fact,  are  running  blindly 
past  a  set  of  danger  signals.  A  year  ago,  when  ex- 
port requirements  readily  absorbed  every  carcass  with 
sufficient  weight  to  meet  the  specifications  of  military 
orders,  the  feeder  had  merely  to  lay  in  cattle  at  going 
prices,  give  them  a  short  feed,  and  cash  in.  This  pol- 
icy worked  well  until  Europe  regained  access  to  south- 
ern hemisphere  product,  and  demobilization  reached 
a  stage  where  United  States  Government  orders  no 
longer  dominated  prices.  The  crash  of  April  was  a 
warning  to  feeders  that  war  conditions  had  been 
superseded  by  the  inevitable  diffidence  and  chaos  of 
the  reconstruction  period,  but  since  feedlots  had  been 
filled,  in  anticipation  of  a  summer  campaign  in  Europe 
and  the  prolongation  of  a  broad  export  trade,  beef- 
makers  were  caught  unawares.  At  the  inception  of 
the  season  for  filling  feedlots  uncertainty  as  to  the 
best  policy  to  pursue  is  widespread;  feeders  are  tak- 
ing the  short  route  to  market,  judiciously  avoiding 
long  feeds;  the  winter  corn  market  is  a  nebulous  af- 
fair, and  all  kinds  of  concentrates  are  scarce  and  even 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The 
dressed  beef  market  has  been  in  a 
more  or  less  demoralized  condition 
for  months  past,  owing  to  the  fact 
nat  until  recently  consumers  re- 
ceived no  relief  from  war  prices, 
and  every  scrap  of  advice  emanat- 
ing from  market  sources  has  had  a 
lugubrious  tone.  The  admonition 
to  feeders  to  "buy  cattle  lower" 
has  had  a  superfluous  sound,  as  on 
such  fleshy  steers  as  they  required 
for  short  feeding  there  was  active 
killer  competition  at  all  times. 
Consequently  the  free  movement  of 
both  stockers  and  feeders  to  the 
country  in  the  face  of  an  unreliable 
fat  cattle  market  indicates  that 
confidence  has  not  been  seriously 
impaired,  although  prices  impart 
a  speculative  flavor  to  the  opera- 
tion. Commenting  on  this  phase 
of  the  situation  John  G.  Imboden 
of  Illinois  says: 

"The  livestock  industry  in  the 
past  has  been  and  at  present  is  and 
in  the  future  will  be  one  of  risk  and 
uncertainty.  There  is  always  an 
element  of  chance  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  industry  that  makes  it  inter- 
esting, and  the  outcome  uncertain.  The  man  who  is 
looking  for  a  sure  thing  and  is  not  willing  to  take  a 
chance,  would  better  stay  out  of  the  livestock  business. 
There  is  no  'best  policy'  for  feeders  to  follow,  either 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  cattle  to  feed  or  the  manner 
of  feeding.  A  thing  is  not  practical  unless  it  can  be 
accomplished  with  one's  available  means  and  re- 
sources. A  policy  that  is  practical  and  profitable  for 
one  feeder  may  be  wholly  impractical  for  another,  and 
should  not  be  considered.  Because  one  feeder  buys 
only  top  feeders,  and  feeds  to  a  finish,  is  no  evidence 
of  itself  that  he  is  a  better  cattleman  than  his  neigh- 
bor, who  buys  a  lower  grade  of  cattle,  and  does  not 
feed  to  a  finish." 

Mr.  Imboden  puts  the  case  very  clearly,  as  will  be 
recognized  by  every  sensible  cattle  man. 


men  in  business  take  greater 
a    much    lower   rate. 
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1.  Grand  champion  milking  Shorthorn  Cow.      J.  Fallis,  Brampton,  Ont. 

2.  Penthorpe's    Patricia.        Four-year   Jersey    cow   owned    by    B.    H.    Bull 
&    Son,    Brampton. 

3.  Roan  Jasper,  the  first  prize  Shorthorn  steer,  owned  by  J.  M.    Gard- 
house,    Westmount. 

4.  Harry    McGee's    2-year    old    Shorthorn    bull,    Gainford    Supreme. 


5.  The  senior  champion  Shorthorn  bull,  owned  by  G.  Gier,  of  Waldemar, 
Ont. 

6.  Browndale   Banner,   owned    by  James   Douglas,   of   Caledonia. 

7.  Rosewood   40th,    Shorthorn    heifer,   owned   by   A.   G.    Farrow,   of   Oak- 
ville,    Ont. 

8.  Brae   Real   6th,  owned  by  James   Page,  of  Wallacetown. 


SHOWN  AT  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
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Classified  Advertising 


A  GENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  PETER 
Mc  Arthur's  most  interesting  books — 
The  Red  Cow  and  Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Liberal  terms.  Address  Dept.  B, 
ImperSal     Publishing     Co.,     Toronto. 

(Oct.   1,   IS) 


FOR  SALE 
QNE  TRACTOR,  12-24  H.P.,  "HAPPY 
^  Farmer,"  and  one  10"  Three  Bottom 
Gang  Cockshut  Plow.  This  machine  and 
plow  is  new,  has  only  run  two  days  to 
demonstrate  and  has  company's  guarantee 
to  Oct.  1st,  1919.  Price  right.  Address 
J.  E.  Palmer,  East  Angus,  Que.         (Oct.  1) 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 
TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  mf>de  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wid<eawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress  for  $1.      Write  the 

FARMERS'    MAGAZINE, 

Technical    Book    Dept. 

153   University   Ave.,   Toronto. 


FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 


FIRST   LESSON    IN    BEEKEEPING 

By    C.     P.     Dadant,    Senior    Editor    of 
American    Bee    Journal. 

Price,    $1.15. 

FARMERS'    MAGAZINE, 

Technical  Book  Dept., 

153   University   Ave.,   Toronto, 


LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER— Write 
to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to-User" 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  back.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Davies  Construction  Company, 
Vancouver,   B.C.  (Nov.   15,   IS) 


COLTSWOLD  EWES  FOR  SALE 
A  FINE  BUNCH  OK  COTSWOLD  2- 
year  ewes  and  a  few  ewe  lambs  for 
sale.  Registered  stock.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to  Grasmere  Farm,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Pickering. 


\1TRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave..  Suite 
236,    Chicago.  (R.T.F.) 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you.  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  wiH  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewail 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,   153   University   Ave.,   Toronto,    Ont. 


MORE   DOLLARS 

VOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  sipare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there,  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — -we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing    Compapy,    Limited,   Toronto. 


Threshing    Sweet    Clover 

W.  G.  H.,  Ontario. — About  a  year  ago 
I  saw  an  article  regarding  sweet  clover 
threshing  by  putting  through  cutting  box 
and  clover  mill.  Could  you  kindly  give 
us  the  name  and  address  of  writer?  We 
have  100  acres  this  year  and  would  like 
to  get  further  information  on  the  subject. 

Answer.— I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  the 
party  who  talked  about  the  setting  up  of 
a  cutting  box  and  a  clover  mill,  but  it 
seems  to  me  in  your  case,  where  you  have 
such  a  large  acreage,  that  this  is  too  .slow 
a  process  to  do  your  threshing  with.  Prob- 
ably the  best  plan  would  be  to  run  it 
through  the  ordinary  threshing  mill  and 
then  to  put  the  seed  through  a  huller. 
Mr.  Frank  Westney,  R.R.  No.  1,  Pickering, 
Ont.,  has  done  this  work  and  has  threshed 
considerable  sweet  clover  and  would  be 
willing  to  advise  you  in  the  matter  if  you 
would  write  him.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  as  to  how  your  sweet  clover 
comes  out  in  yield. 

Starting   Farming 

C.  B.  S.,  Ontario. — I  am  a  returned  sol- 
dier and  am  working  on  a  farm  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  and  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
obtain  some  land  of  my  own.  I  should  be 
very  glad  of  your  advice.  I  am  thinking 
"»•*  going  in  for  raspberries,  strawberries 
t  id  bees,  though  I  have  not  had  any  ex- 
perience with  the  latter.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  a  paying  proposition  ?  I  might 
be  able  to  keep  a  few  bees  upon  the  farm 
I  am  working  at  and  so  gain  a  little  ex- 
perience. Can  you  give  me  some  idea 
how  much  capital  I  should  require  to  start 
beekeeping  with,  and  about  how  many 
hdves  one  would  require  to  make  it  pay. 
I  am  hoping  to  get  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  but  not  before  1921.  But,  as  I  stated 
before,  I  could  possibly  begin  by  keeping 
bees  upon  this  farm. 

Answer. — In  reply  to  your  query  of  Aug. 
28,  I  may  say  that  we  have  or  can  get 
you  any  books  on  beekeeping  you  require. 
One  small  book  entitled  "First  Lessons  in 
Beekeeping,"  by  C.  P.  Dadant,  is  sold  for 
$1.00  or  $1.25,  and  another  book  on  "Pro- 
ductive Beekeeping,"  by  F.  C.  Pellett,  and 
published  by  the  Lippincott  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  sells  for  $1.50  to  $1.75.  These 
ought  to  make  good  works  of  referen-ce 
for  you. 

Your  proposition  to  learn  the  business 
gradually  while  you  are  working  at  your 
present  position  is  a  good  one,  as  so  many 
failures  are  made  by  people  jumping  into 
a  big  proposition  without  the  practical 
experience  that  one  has  to  advise  against 
it  nearly  every  time.  You  will  gradually 
learn  how  to  handle  bees  by  taking  care 
of  a  few  hives  during  your  present  term. 

Your  plan  to  go  into  raspberries,  straw- 
berries and  bees  would  be  better,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  you  would  add  poultry  to  it.  You 
would  then  have  some  occupation  the  year 
around  and  have  some  money  coming  in 
at  other  times  than  in  the  fruit  season. 
If  you  get  a  small  place  and  decide  to  go 
into  small  fruit  you  will  gradually  ex- 
tend your  plantings.  The  cultivation  of 
the  raspberry  is  quite  simple  and  easy. 
Good  money  is  made  from  both  them  and 
strawberries.  If  you  could  plant  some 
pears,  some  plums  and  some  early  apples, 
such  as  the  Duchess,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  four  to  six  years  when  they  wouJd 
become  paying  trees  in  your  small  farm. 
You  will  find  that  if  you  follow  up  along 
the  lines  that  you  are  intending  to  go 
now  that  it  will  be  a  paying  proposition 
almost  from  the  start.  Such  a  business 
requires  the  love  of  the  person  doing  the 
work,  intense  application  and  good  ability 
to  market  the  products  after  you  have  pro- 
duced  them. — Grasmere. 

Goats 

G.  C.  S.,  Ontario. — After  reading  Mc- 
Worden's  article  in  September  magazine 
on  the  milch  goat  I  think  I  want  a  goat. 
Please  let  me  know  if  you  can  tell  where 
I  can  buy  one,  and  what  is  the  best  breed 
to  buy.  Any  information  that  you  can 
and  will  give  me  in  the  matter  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Answer. — We  are  sending  you  the  writ- 
er's address.  He  may  be  able  to  put  you 
in  touch  with  somebody  who  has  these 
animals  for  sale.  We  have  had  several 
enquiries  for  goats,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  able  to  give  anybody  very  definite 
information  as  to  the  place  of  purchase 
in  this  province. 
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The  Why?  of  Another 

Victory  Loan 

WHEN,  on  the  morning  of  November  11th,  1918,  the  guns  were  hushed  and  glad  tidings  flashed 
across  the  world,  there  followed  with  the  Nation's  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  one  yearning  query, 
which  found  echo  in  the  faster  beating  hearts  of  wives,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts. That  query  was,  "How  soon  will  our  boy  be  home?"  And,  from  France  and  Flanders,  from 
Italy  and  Egypt,  from  Palestine  and  from  far-off  Siberia,  there  came  an  answering  echo,  "How  soon, 
how  soon,  may  we  go  home?" 

C*  ANADA  caught  the  spirit  of  these  longings,  and  at  once  resolved  to  satisfy  them.  It  was  an  appall- 
'  ing  task.  Shipping  was  tragically  scarce.  The  composition  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  had  not 
then  been  settled.  And  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  Canada  were  looking  for  the  speedy  return 
of  their  men. 

THE  problem  was  this.  The  half-million  men  that  Canada  had  overseas  had  taken  more  than  four 
years  to  transport  to  the  field  of  battle.  To  bring  them  home  in  a  few  months  was  a  gigantic  under- 
taking— one  to  tax  all  Canada's  ingenuity  and  resources.  Canada  solved  the  problem,  but  it  meant 
crowding  into  a  few  short  months,  an  expense  for  demobilization  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

THEN,  too,  besides  the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  necessity  for  bringing  the  men  home  quickly  the 
economic  side  could  not  be  overlooked.      That  was,  to  transform  efficiently  and  speedily  the  na- 
tion's army  of  fighters  into  a  national  army  of  workers. 


Need 
Divides 
Itself  in 
Two  Parts 

Obligations 
to  Soldiers 


The  answer  to  the  question  "Whv  does 
Canada  need  another  Victory  Loan?" 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  (a)  To  finish 
payine:  the  expenses  of  demobilization,  and 
the  obligations  we  still  owe  to  our  soldiers, 
(b)    To    provide    national    working    capital. 


These  national  expenditures  are  war  expenses.  They  will  be 
accepted  readily  by  every  citizen  who  gives  thought  to  the  task 
which  Canada  faced  following  the  Armistice,  and  to  the  success 
with  which  she  has  met  it. 


The   obligations   to   soldiers   include: 

That  already  incurred  cost  of  bringing  home 

troops  from  overseas. 
The   payment   of    all    soldiers    still   undemobilized.      This    includes 
more  than  20,000  sick  and  wounded  who  are  still  in  hospital,  and 
who  of  course  remain  on  the  Army  payroll  till  discharged. 
The  upkeep    of   hospitals,    and   their   medical   and   nursing    staffs, 
until  the  need  for  them  is  ended. 

These  three  items  alone  will  use  up  at  least  $200,000,000  of  the 
Victory  Loan  1919. 

Gratuities  There  is  also  the  gratuity  which  has  been 

authorised  and  is  being  paid  to  assist  sol- 
diers to  tide  over  the  period  between  discharge  and  their  re- 
adjustment to  civil  life.  For  this  purpose  alone,  $61,000,000  must 
be  provided  out  of  the  Victory  Loan  1919,  in  addition  to  the  $59,- 
000,000  already  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Victory  Loan  1918. 

Furthermore,  soldiers  who  desire  to  become 
farmers  may,  under  the  Soldiers'  Land 
Settlement  Act,  be  loaned  money  by  Canada 
with  which  to  purchase  land,  stock  and  implements.  The  money 
so  advanced  will  be  paid  back;  meantime  each  loan  is  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage.  Up  to  August  15th,  29,495  soldiers  had 
applied  for  land  under  the  terms  of  this  Act;  and  22.281  applica- 
tions had  been  investigated,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant 
approved.    For  this  purpose  Canada  this  year  requires  $24,000,000. 

For  this  work  which,  with  the  Vocational 
Training  and  Soldiers'  Service  Departments, 
embraces  the  major  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  an  appropriation 
of  $57,000,000  is  necessary. 


National 
Working 
Capital 


Canada  needs  national  working  capital,  so 
that  she  may  be  able  to  sell  on  credit  to 
Great  Britain  and  our  Allies  the  products 
of  our  farms,  forests,  fisheries,  mines  and 
factories. 

You  may  ask  "Why  sell  to  them  if  they  can't  pay  cash?"  The 
answer  is,  "Their  orders  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  our  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity." 

The  magnitude  of  these  orders  and  the  amount  of  employment 
thus  created,  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  Victory  Loan  1919. 


Land 
Settlement 


Vocational 
Training 


The  "W^v"         Farmers   and  manufacturers    (and  that  in- 
c  *>         ■•«  eludes  the  workers   on  these  orders)   must 

Ol    Credit  be  paid  cash  for  their  products.    Therefore, 

I  rtjjne  Canada  must  borrow  money  from  her  citi- 

Loans  zens   to   erive  credit,   temporarily,  to  Great 

Britain  and  our  Allies.  Actually,  no  money  will  pass  out  of 
Canada.  If  Canada  does  not  give  credit,  other  countries  will; 
and  they  will  get  the  trade,  and  have  the  employment  that  should 
be  ours,  to  distribute  amongst  their  workers.  And  remember, 
we  absolutely  need  these  orders  to  maintain  employment.  If  we 
don't  finance  them  business  will  feel  the  depression,  employment 
will  not  be  as  plentiful,  and  conditions  everywhere  will  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

For  TranS-  Money  must  also  be  available  to  carry  on 

.      .♦  the   nation's    shipbuilding   programme,   and 

pOrtatlOn  other  transportation  development  work. 

For  loans  to  Provincial  Housing  Commissions  who  are  building 
moderate  priced  houses. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  Canada  needs 
national  working  capital.  She  is  in  the  position  of  a  great  trading 
company,  and  her  citizens  who  buy  Victory  Bonds  are  the  share- 
holders. 


Those  who  give  thought  to  our  outstanding  obligations  to  soldiers,  and  to  our  needs  for  national  working 
capital,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 

VICTORY  LOAN  1919 

"Every  Dollar  Spent  in  Canada" 

Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 

in  co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 

of   the   Dominion    of   Canada. 
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Ontario's  Good  Roads  Organization 


LOCAL  self-government,  in  which  road  man- 
agement   plays    an    important    part,    has 
reached  a  most  gratifying  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

OWING  to  the  great  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  Good  Roads  Movement  in 
Ontario,  and  in  order  that  Municipal 
Councils  and  the  Highways  Department  may  work 
together  more  efficiently  for  the  common  welfare, 
the  Department  of  Highways  believes  it  essential 
that  the  people  of  this  Province  should  have  the 
leading  features  of  the  Good  Roads  legislation 
placed  clearly  before  them,  and  that  all  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  methods  of  municipal  and 
Departmental  co-operation  in  this  important 
matter. 

THERE  has  been  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  public  mind.  This  has  been  due  in  some 
cases  to  extreme  proposals  of  well-inten- 
tioned people,  which  have  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity. One  of  these  proposals  has  been  that  the 
Ontario  Government  should  at  once  build  a  great 
cement-concrete  Highway  across  the  Province  at 
a  huge  expense.  Such  proposals  as  these,  and 
many  others,  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  are  not  part  of  the  policy. 

THE  people  of  Ontario  have  reason  to  be  espe- 
cially gratified  with  the  good  roads  system  as 
now  organized.  This  system  is  not  one  that 
has  .been  framed  in  haste.  It  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  years  of  varied  and  wide  experience — 
not  only  in  the  location  of  roads,  but  in  types  of 
roads,  and  many  features  of  road-building. 


THE  Councillors  of  Ontario  have  been  con- 
sulted in  every  stage  of  this  development 
They  have  expressed  their  wishes  and  opin- 
ions through  their  township  and  county  councils, 
through  the  Good  Roads  Association,  with  which 
many  of  them  are  identified,  and  through  their 
petitions  and  deputations  to  the  Department  from 
time  to  time.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Highways 
Department  to  reflect  in  its  policy  the  desire  of  the 
rural  people  of  Ontario  in  road  construction. 


T 


HE  same  policy  of  Good  Roads  which  is  being 
developed  in  Ontario  is  largely  similar  to  the 
policy  that  has  been  successful  in  many  of  the 


Eastern  States,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts. 

THE  Department  realizes  that  good  roads  are 
built  as  much  by  means  of  public  opinion  and 
good-will  as  out  of  gravel  and  stone.  We 
have  therefore  planned  to  place  before  the  Coun- 
cillors of  Ontario,  who  have  so  much  at  stake  in 
this  matter,  through  a  series  of  announcements  in 
the  rural  papers,  details  of  the  Government's  Good 
Roads  policy.  From  year  to  year  this  Department 
has  spent  considerable  sums  in  publications,  hold- 
ing meetings,  exhibits,  etc.,  and  yet  we  have  only 
been  able  to  reach  a  percentage  of  the  homes. 

WE  have  therefore  adopted  this  method  as 
being  the  least  expensive  and  most  effective 
means  of  clearing  up  some  misconceptions 
that  have  been  found  to  exist;  and  through  these 
announcements  to  secure  the  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  the  councillors  and  ratepayers  of  the 
Province  with  whom  it  is  the  Department's  desire 
to  work  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 

ALL  Rural  Roads  Are  Township  Roads.  There- 
fore, al]  Provincial  road  expenditure  is  aid 
to  township  roads.  The  body  responsible  for 
their  management,  whether  township  council, 
county  council,  or  Provincial  Department,  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  these  roads  to  the  people  of 
the  townships  through  which  the  roads  pass.  Sub- 
sidies to  county  roads  and  the  construction  of  Pro- 
vincial Highways,  constitute  the  most  effective 
scheme  of  aid  to  township  roads.  Provincial 
highways  and  county  roads  are  the  market  roads 
of  the  Province. 

FROM  the  inception  of  the  Ontario  Highways 
Department,  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  encouragement  of  "market  roads," 
those  radiating  from  local  market  towns  and  ship- 
ping points,  for  the  benefit  of  farm  production; 
and  counties  which  have  been  operating  under 
the  Highway  Improvement  Act  for  a  few  years 
have  shown  most  gratifying  progress  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  a  well-known  axiom,  however,  that 
"roads  must  be  built  for  the  traffic  they  are  to 
carry";  and  the  cost  is  necessarily  proportionate 
to  the  strength  and  dimensions  of  the  road;  in 
other  words,  proportionate  to  the  traffic. 


This  short  series  of  announcements  will,  therefore,  refer  particularly  to : 
/.   County  Roads.  2.  Provincial  Highways.  3.   Traffic  and  Provincial  Aid. 


Department  of  Public  Highways,    Ontario 


HON.  F.  G.  MACDIARMID, 

Minister 


W.  A.  McLEAN, 

Deputy  Minister 
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Building  and  Construction 


£%^* 


A    barn    which    af'er    fifty    years'    standing    was 

raised  to  a  stone   foundation,   providing   a  stable 

and     cattle     sheds. 


The  Story  of  an  Old  Barn 

By  W.  L.  EDMONDS 

that  part  of  the  country  those  days,  as 
the  old  decaying  stumps  remaining 
testify.  The  inch  boards  used  in  the 
construction  work  run  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  width,  while  a  knot 
is  scarcely  descernible.  The  timbers 
used  as  supports  and  beams  are  as  a 
rule  over  twelve  inches  square,  and  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  spots  every  plank 
and  piece  of  timber  appears  to  be  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  and  fit, 
if  need  be,  to  be  used  again  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  of  any  kind. 
When  originally  constructed  the  barn 
had  the  rocky  ridge  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated as  its  foundation.  After  resting 
in  this  way  for  over  fifty  years  it  has 
been  raised  and  given  the  support  of  a 
substantial  stone  foundation,  the  ma- 
terial for  which  was  obtained  from  the 
surrounding  rocks  and  boulders,  thus 
turning  the  building  into  a  stable  and 
cattle  shed  as  well  as  a  barn.  With 
this  operation  the  barn  appears  to  be 
good  for  at  least  another  fifty  years  of 
life  and  service.  So  far  it  has  been 
the  repository  for  the  crops  of  two 
generations  of  farmers.  Should  it 
serve  a  like  number  in  future  it  will 
have  more  than  fulfilled  its  mission  and 
be  entitled  to  be  awarded  honorable 
mention  in  the  agricutural  history  of 
the  Muskoka  district. 

THE  SENTIMENT  OF  THE  OLD  JOG 
HOUSE 

By  W.  L.  Edmonds 

I3RETTILY  situated  in  a  corner  of  an 
*■  o]d  orchard  on  the  Muskoka  side  of 
the  Upper  Severn,  wirJhin  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  spot  where  it  enters 
Snarrow  L^ke.  is  an  old  log  dwelling, 
which,  although  unoccupied  except 
when  farm  animals  seek  shelter  within 
its  walls,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  exis- 
tence as  a  memorial  to  the  man  who 
first  settled  upon  the  farm  upon  which 
it  is  located. 

Although  over  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  building  was  erected, 
it  was  the  second  which  the  original 
settler,  a  man  named  Charles,  had 
built,  the  first  having  been  erected 
about  a  decade  before,  when  the  latter 
embarked  upon  the  enterprise  of  con- 
verting the  virgin  forest  into  farm 
land. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  farm  is 
a  man  named  Doolittle,  but  he  permits 
the  old  log  dwelling  to  cumber  the 
ground  because  of  the  sentimental  wish 
of  his  wife,  who  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Charles,  the  original  settler. 

May  it  long  remain  in  existence,  for 
even  if  the  days  of  its  utility  have  long 
since  passed  ic  is  worth  preserving  as 
a  relic  of  early  pioneer  days.  And 
then,  nestling  as  it  does  amid  great 
overhanging  trees  of  oak  and  maple,  it 
possesses  an  artistic  quality,  as  well  as 
a  reminiscent  value,  that  is  worth  re- 
taining. 


T  "[PON  the  farm  of  James  Whiteside, 
*-'  Morrison  township,  and  about  a 
gunshot  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Upper  Severn,  is  a  barn  whxh  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  of  frame 
construct:on  to  be  erected  in  Muskoka. 

The  "raising"  tock  place  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  occasion  was  at- 
tended bv  all  the  circumstances  which 
at  that  t;me  surrounded  an  event  of  so 
transcending  importance. 

Just  before  the  actual  raising  took 
place  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  few  neighbors  who  at 
that  time  resided  in  the  neighborhood. 
Michael  Bowers,  the  owner,  and  father- 
in-law  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
firm,  was  a  man  who  took  life  some- 
what seriously.  He  had  no  objection  to 
hav;ng  the  regulation  supply  of  whisky 
on  hand  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  "raising,"  but  he 
drew  the  line  at  dancing  which,  in  the 
nafural  course  of  events,  followed  the 
completion  of  the  task  in  hand.  "Danc- 
ing is  no  good  and  is  a  waste  of  time," 
was  the  way  he  customarily  expressed 
himself  in  respect  to  the  pastime. 

The  neighbors  to  a  maji — and  to  a 
woman  as  well — knew  this.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  invitation  to  the  "rais- 
ing" was  issued  they  one  and  all  declar- 
ed that  "no  dancing1,  no  'raising'."  Mr. 
Bowers,  realizing  that  if  his  barn  was 
to  go  up  he'd,  have  to  sink  his  preju- 
dices, finally  consented  to  surrender  to 
the  demands  of  his  neighbors.  Ac- 
cordingly the  "bee"  gathered,  the  barn 
was  "raised"  in  one-and-a-half  days, 
and  the  dance  which  followed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  neighborhood  had  up  to 
that  time  experienced,  for  it  was 
"spiced"  with  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  guests  that  they  had  broken 
down  a  prejudice  which  was  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  day 
as  far  as  circumstances  surrounding  a 
barn  "raising"  were  concerned. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
"raising"  two  are  still  alive.  Both  re- 
side in  the  district,  and  strange  to  say, 
they  are  father  and  son,  being  respec- 
tively John  and  William  Pelters,  oc- 
cupants of  a  farm  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant". Although  the  former  has  passed 
the  century  mark  in  life  he  still  takes 
an  active  interest  in  farming  opera- 
tions. Naturally  he  does  but  little  ac- 
tual work  on  the  farm,  his  principal 
duty  being  that  of  "boss."  And  he  is 
reputed  to  be  able  to  fill  that  office  to 
perfection.  He  is  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  old  practice  of  early  rising,  and 
is  insistent  that  it  be  practised  by  all 
who  are  employed  on  his  farm  from  his 
son  down.  His  pastime  is  to  hitch  up  a 
horse  to  a  buggy  and  take  a  drive  alone 
along  the  roads  in  his  vicinity,  cheerily 
"passing  the  day"  to  neighbors  and 
others  he  may  meet  on  the  highway. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  barn.  A  thing 
about  it  that  strikes  one  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lumber  and  timber  with 
which  it  was  constructed.  One  would 
probably  need  to  travel  a  long  distance 
to-day  before  seeing  anything  to  equal 
it  in  quality.     There  were  big  trees  in 


The  old  barn  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Muskoka — 
preserved   for    sentimental    reasons. 


Service 

HE  ALPHA  Gas  Engine  is  built  for  service. 
It  does  its  work,  without  coaxing  or  tinkering. 

The  construction  and  workmanship  employed 
in  building  it  are  so  excellent  that  it  will  continue 
to  render  good  service  for  many  years. 

The  ALPHA  is  sold  by  local  agents,  espe- 
cially selected  for  their  ability  to  render  service, 
and  the  De  Laval  Company  is  well  known  throughout  Canada  for  ils 
many  years  of  unfailing  service  to  its  customers. 

Branch  offices   are  so  located   that   every   cart  of  the  country  is 
covered  by  De  Laval  service. 

If  you  don't   know  who  handles  the  ALPHA  in  your  vicinity, 
write  nearest  sales  headauarters  for  his  name. 


Mark 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY   SUPPLIES   IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and     Ideal     Green     Feed     Silos.         Alpha    Gas     Engines,    Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues   of    any    of   our  lines  mailed  upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

»  50,000    BRANCHES    AND   LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 


Does  the  Belt 
Work  on  the  Farm 

THE  Cletrac  not  only  does  all  the  "pulling"  on  the  farm  better 
and  faster  and  cheaper  than  horses,  but  it  will  take  the  place 
of  a  gas  engine  as  well. 

20  h  p.  on  the  belt  pulley  to  fill  the  silo,  saw  wood,  chop  feed,  mix 
cement.  Steady,  economical  power  which  adds  greatly  to  the  use- 
fulness of  your  tractor. 

The  Cletrac  works  more  days  in  the  year.  It  does  the  plowing — 
does  it  well  and  quickly.  But  it  follows  up.  It 'does  the  discing, 
harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting. 

Laying  its  own  track,  the  Cletrac  travels  over  all  kinds  of  ground, 
going  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

It  eats  up  your  work  at  3  to  33^  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  you  want  to  know  about  tractor 
farming  which  you  will  find  answered  in  our  32-page  illustrated 
book  "Selecting  Your  Tractor."     Write  for  it  to-day.     It's  free. 


Gentlemen: 

After  seeing  the  Cletrac  Tractor  pulling  3  ten-inch  plo.ws  on  my  farm 
upon  which  a  horse  could  not  work  on  account  of  the  wet  condition  of 
the  soil.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  Cletrac  was  the 
best  all-year-round  Tractor  on  the  market.  I  have  absolutely  no  trouble 
whatever. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Norman  Counsell. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ont. 
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Overalls 

Any  man  who  wants  to  know 
why  he  ought  to  wear  Oarhartt 
overalls  will  find  most  con- 
vincing reasons  in  the  gar- 
ments themselves.  Consider, 
for  example,  these  advantages: 

1.  Seams  double  stitched. 

2.  Every    button    riveted. 

3.  Points    where    hardest    strain 
comes    doubly    reinforced. 

4.  Angular  rule  pocket. 

5.  Pockets  roomy  and  convenient. 

6.  Give-andi-take    suspenders. 

7.  Tough*  durable  denim  cloth, 
that  wears  like  leather,  and 
ignores   washing  and   rubbing. 

You  can  be  sure  of  getting  my 
overalls  by  looking  for  the  car-heart 
button. 


Pratfall 

Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Tcrwilo    Montraal     Winnipeg     VaneeuTcr 


aeger 


8 


To  Suit 
all  Seasons 


Jaeger  Pure  Wool 
underwear  may  be  had 
in  weights  to  suit  all 
seasons.  It  offers  the 
most  complete  bodily 
protection  of  any 
known  clothing,  and 
combines  quality  with 
style  and  comfort. 
Made  in  two-piece, 
suits  and  combin- 
ations, in  all  weights 
for  men,  women  and 
children. 

For  sale  at  Jaeger 
Stores  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  free  on  application. 

DR.JAEGERSanits'yrjt^«'»«'co.LiMiTED 

Toronto   ,  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


(VOL-P£EK 


Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking;  utensils,  Graniteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per. Brass,  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  no 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  in  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  ?£  a  cent  15 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek-  R  -Co.     Box  2024.  Montreal 


WILDFIRE 


A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


CHAPTER  XVIII— Continued 
CLONE  stole  back  as  he  had  come, 
^  reached  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and 
drew  away  until  he  felt  it  safe  to  walk 
quickly.  When  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  expected  to  find  Wildfire  he 
did  not  see  him.  Slone  looked  and  look- 
ed. Perhaps  he  had  misjudged  distance 
and  place  in  the  gloom.  Still,  he  never 
made  mistakes  of  that  nature.  He 
searched  around  till  he  found  the  cedar 
stump  to  which  he  had  tied  the  lasso.  In 
the  gloom  he  could  not  see  it,  and  when 
he  reached  out  he  did  not  feel  it.  Wild- 
fire was  gone!  Slone  sank  down,  over- 
come. He  cursed  what  must  have  been 
carelessness,  though  he  knew  he  never 
was  careless  with  a  horse.  What  had 
happened?  He  did  not  know.  But 
Wildfire  was  gone — and  that  meant 
Lucy's  doom  and  his !  Slone  shook  with 
cold. 

Then,  as  he  leaned  against  the  stump, 
wet  and  shaking,  a  familiar  sound  met 
his  ears.  It  was  made  by  the  teeth 
of  a  grazing  horse — a  slight,  keen,  tear- 
ing cut.  Wildfire  was  close  at  hand! 
With  a  sweep  Slone  circled  the  stump 
and  he  found  the  knot  of  the  lasso.  He 
had  missed  it.  He  began  to  gather  in 
the  long  rope,  and  soon  fplt  the 
horse.  In  the  black  gloom  against  the 
wall  Slone  could  not  distinguish  Wild- 
fire. 

"Whew!"  he  muttered,  wiping  the 
sweat  off  his  face.  "Good  Lord!  .  .  . 
All  for  nothin.' " 

It  did  not  take  Slone  long  to  decide 
to  lead  the  horse  and  work  up  the  canon 
past  the  campers.  He  must  get  ahead 
of  them,  and  once  there  he  had  no  fear 
of  them,  either  by  night  or  day.  He 
really  had  no  hopes  of  getting  by  undis- 
covered, and  all  he  wished  for  was  to 
get  far  enough  so  that  he  could  not  be 
intercepted.  The  grazing  horses  would 
scent  Wildfire  or  he  would  scent  them. 

For  a  wonder  Wildfire  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
old,  faithful  Nagger.  Slone  could  not 
keep  close  in  to  the  wall  for  very  long, 
on  account  of  the  cedars,  but  he  man- 
aged to  stay  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  wall.  Wildfire 
winded  the  horses,  halted,  threw  up  his 
head.  But  for  some  reason  beyond  Slone 
the  horse  did  not  snort  or  whistle.  As 
he  knew  Wildfire  he  could  have  believed 
him  intelligent  enough  and  hateful 
enough  to  betray  his  master. 

It  was  one  of  the  other  horses  that 
whistled  an  alarm.  This  came  at  a 
point  almost  even  with  the  camp-fire. 
Slone,  holding  Wildfire  down,  had  no 
time  to  get  into  a  stirrup,  but  leaped 
to  the  saddle  and  let  the  horse  go. 
There  were  hoarse  yells  and  'then 
streaks  of  fire  and  shots.  Slone  heard 
the  whizz  of  heavy  bullets,  and  he  fear- 
ed for  Wildfire.  But  the  horse  drew 
swiftly  away  into  the  darkness.  Slone 
could  not  see  whether  the  ground  was 
smooth  or  broken,  and  he  left  that  to 
Wildfire.  Luck  favored  them,  and 
presently  Slone  pulled  him  in  to  a  safe 
gait,  and  regretted  only  that  he  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  take  a  shot  at  that 
camp. 

Slone  walked  the  horse  for  an  hour, 
and  then  decided  that  he  could  well  risk 
a  halt  for  the  night. 

Before  dawn  he  was  up,  warming  his 
chilled  body  by  violent  movements,  and 
forcing  himself  to  eat. 

The  rim  of  the  west  wall  changed 
from  gray  to  pink.  A  mocking-bird 
burst  into  song.  A  coyote  sneaked  away 
from  the  light  of  day.  Out  in  the  open 
Slone  found  the  trail  made  by  Creech's 
mustangs  and  by  the  horse  of  Cordts's 
man.  The  latter  could  not  be  very  far 
ahead.  In  less  than  an  hour  Slone  came 
to  a  clump  of  cedars  where  this  man 
had  camped.    An  hour  behind  him! 

This  canon  was  open,  with  a  level  and 
narrow  flo^r  divided  by  a  deep  wash. 
Slone  put  Wildfire  to  a  gallop.  The  nar- 
row wash  was  no  obstacle  to  Wildfire; 
he  did  not  have  to  be  urged  or  checked. 
It  was  not  long  before  Slone  saw  a  horse- 
man a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  and  he 
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SYNOPSIS 

Wildfire  is  a  magnificent,  wild  red 
stallion,  caught  by  Lin  Slone  in  the 
desert  near  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado.  In  roping  the  horse  Slone  is 
thrown  and  hurt.  He  is  found  and  res- 
cued by  Lucy  Bositil,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  rancher.  She  rides  out  to  see  him 
again,  saying  nothing  at  home.  Wi'kt- 
fire  takes  a  famcy  to  her  and  they  plan 
for  her  to  ride  him  in  the  forthcoming 
races  at  Bostil's   Ford. 

Bostil  is  very  jealous  of  Creech,  aru- 
other  rancher,  who  also  owns  some 
splendid  horses.  Creech  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no 
pasture  during  the  summer,  and  Bostil, 
who  own*  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accus- 
tomed to  bring  Creech's  hordes  across 
every  spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  aH  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat,  and  just  before  the  race-day  he  cuts 
the   boat  adrift. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  beating 
Bostil's  favorite,  Sage  King,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  settles  near  the  viMage, 
but,  refusing  to  sell  Wildfire,  quarrels 
with  Bostil.  Slone  and  Lucy  love  each 
other  and  continue  to  meet  in   secret. 

One  day  Creech  appears  at  the  Ford 
and  tells  how  he  has  shot  some  of  his 
horses,  and  the  others  have  starved. 
In  revenge  against  Bostil  he  kidnaps 
Lucy  and  takes  her  away  into  the  desert. 
He  sends  Joel,  his  half-witted  son,  to 
Bostil,  demanding  aH  the  letter's  race- 
h'orsts  in  ransom  for  Lucy,  the  alterna- 
tive being  that  he  will  sell  her  to  an 
evil  man  named  Cordts.  After  several 
days  Joel  joins  them  with  Bostil's  horses. 
Creech's  heart  has  softei.ed  towards  Lucy, 
and  he  promises  to  take  her  and  the 
horses  back  to  Bostil.  This  infuriates 
Joel — they  fight,  and  Joel  kills  his  father. 
He  then  ties  Lucy  on  the  back  of  Sage 
King  and  fires  the  grass  near  the  forest. 

In  the  meantime  Slone  has  set  out 
upon    Lucy's    trail. 

was  discovered  almost  at  the  same  time. 
This  fellow  showed  both  surprise  and 
fear.  He  ran  his  horse.  But  in  com- 
parison with  Wildfire  that  horse  seem- 
ed sluggish.  Slone  would  have  caught 
up  with  him  very  soon  but  for  a  change 
in  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  canon  split 
up  and  all  of  its  gorges  and  ravines 
and  washes  headed  upon  the  pine- 
fringed  plateau,  now  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  gait  of  the  horses  had  to 
be  reduced  to  a  trot,  and  then  to  a  walk. 
The  man  Slone  was  after  left  Creech's 
trail  and  took  to  a  side  cleft.  Slone, 
convinced  he  would  soon  overhaul  him, 
and  then  return  to  take  up  Creech's 
trail,  kept  on  in  pursuit.  Then  Slone 
was  compelled  to  climb.  Wildfire  was 
so  superior  to  the  other's  horse,  and 
Slone  was  so  keen  at  choosing  ground 
and  short  cuts,  that  he  would  have  been 
right  upon  him  but  for  a  split  in  the 
rock  which  suddenly  yawned  across  his 
path.  It  was  impassable.  After  a 
quick  glance  Slone  abandoned  the  direct 
pursuit,  and,  turning  along  this  gulch, 
he  gained  a  point  where  the  horse-thief 
would  pass  under  the  base  of  the  rim- 
wall,  and  here  Slone  would  have  him 
within  easy  rifle-shot. 

And  the  man,  intent  on  getting  out 
of  the  canon,  rode  into  the  trap,  ap- 
proaching to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
Slone,  who  suddenly  showed  himself  on 
foot,  rifle  in  hand.  The  deep  gulch  was 
a  barrier  to  Slone's  further  progress, 
but  his  rifle  dominated  the  situation. 

"Hold  on!"  he  called,  warningly. 

"Hold  on  yerself!"  yelled  the  other, 
aghast,  as  he  halted  his  horse.  He  gazed 
down  and  evidently  was  quick  to  take  in 
the  facts. 

Slone  had  meant  to  kill  this  man  with- 
out even  a  word,  yet  now  when  the  mo- 
ment had  come  a  feeling  almost  of  sick- 
ness clouded  his  resolve.  But  he  level- 
ed the  rifle. 

"I  got  it  on  you,"  he  called. 

"Reckon  you  hev.    But  see  hyar — " 

"I  can  hit  you  anywhere." 

"Wal,  I'll  take  yer  word  fer  thet." 

"All  right.  Now  talk  fast  .  .  .  Are 
vou  one   of   Cordts's   gang?" 

"Sure." 


"Why  are  you  alone?" 

"We  split  down  hyar." 

"Did  you  know  I  was  on  this  trail?" 

"Nope.  I  didn't  sure,  or  you'd  never 
ketched  me,  red  hoss  or  no." 

"Who  were  you  trailin'?" 

"Ole  Creech  an'  the  girl  he  kidnap- 
ped." 

Slone  felt  the  leap  of  his  blood  and 
the  jerk  it  gave  the  rifle  as  his  tense 
finger  trembled  on  the  trigger. 

"Girl  .  .  .  What  girl?"  he  called, 
hoarsely. 

"Bostil's  girl." 

"Why  did  Cordts  split  on  the  trail?" 

"He  an'  Hutch  went  round  fer  some 
more  of  the  gang,  an'  to  head  off  Joel 
Creech  when  he  comes  in  with  Bostil's 
horses." 

Slone  was  amazed  to  find  how  the 
horse-thieves  had  calculated;  yet,  on 
second  thought,  the  situation,  once  the 
Creeches  had  been  recognized,  appeared 
simple  enough. 

"What  was  your  game?"  he  demand- 
ed. 

"I  was  follerin'  Creech  jest  to  find  out 
where  he'd  hole  up  with  the  girl." 

"What's  Cordts's  game —  after  he 
heads  Joel  Creech?" 

"Then  he's  goin'  fer  the  girl." 

Slone  scarcely  needed  to  be  told  all 
this,  but  the  deliberate  words  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  Cordts's  gang  bore  a  raw, 
brutal  proof  of  Lucy's  peril.  And  yet 
Slone  could  not  bring  himself  to  kill 
this  man  in  cold  blood.  He  tried,  but  in 
vain. 

"Have  you  got  a  gun?"  called  Slone, 
hoarsely. 

"Sure." 

"Ride  back  the  other  way!  ...  If 
you  don't  lose  me  I'll  kill  you!" 

The  man  stared.  Slone  saw  the  color 
return  to  his  pale  face.  Then  he  turn- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  back  out  of  sight. 
Slone  heard  him  rolling  the  stones 
down  the  long,  rough  slope;  and  when 
he-  felt  sure  the  horse-thief  had  gotten 
a  fair  start  he  went  back  to  mount  Wild- 
fire in  pursuit. 

This  trailer  of  Lucy  never  got  back 
to  Lucy's  trail — never  got  away. 

But  Slone,  when  that  day's  hard, 
deadly  pursuit  ended,  found  himself 
lost  in  the  canons.  How  bitterly  he 
cursed  both  his  weakness  in  not  shoot- 
ing the  man  at  sight,  and  his  strength 
in  following  him  with  implacable  pur- 
pose !  For  to  be  fair,  to  give  the  horse- 
thief  a  chance  for  his  life,  Slone  had 
lost  Lucy's  trail.  The  fact  nearly  dis- 
tracted him.  He  spent  a  sleepless  night 
of  torture. 

AH  next  day,  like  a  wild  man,  he  rode 
and  climbed  and  descended,  spurred  by 
one  purpose,  pursued  by  suspense  and 
dread.  That  night  he  tied  Wildfire  near 
water  and  grass  and  fell  into  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion. 

Morning  came.  But  with  it  no  hope. 
He  had  been  desperate.  And  now  he 
was  in  a  frightful  state.  It  seemed  that 
days  and  days  had  passed,  and  nights 
that  were  hideous  with  futile  night- 
mares. 

He  rode  down  into  a  canon  with  slop- 
ing walls,  and  broken,  like  all  of  these 
canons  under  the  great  plateau.  Every 
canon  resembled  another.  The  upland 
was  one  vast  network.  The  world  seem- 
ed a  labyrinth  of  canons  among  which 
he  was  hopelessly  lost.  What  would — 
what  had  become  of  Lucy?  Every 
thought  in  his  whirling  brain  led  back 
to  that — and  it  was  terrible. 
'  Then — he  was  gazing  transfixed 
down  upon  the  familiar  tracks  left  by 
Creech's  mustangs.  Days  old,  but  still 
unf  ollowed ! 

CHAPTER  XIX 

THAT  track     led  up  the     narrowing 
canon  to  its  head  at  the  base  of  the 
plateau. 

Slone,  mindful  of  his  horse,  climbed 
on  foot,  halting  at  the  zigzag  turns  to 
rest.  A  long,  gradually  ascending 
trail  mounted  the  last  slope,  which  when 
close   at   hand    was   not   so   precipitous 
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as  it  appeared  from  below.  Up  there 
the  wind,  sucked  out  of  the  canons, 
swooped  and  twisted  hard. 

At  last  Slone  led  Wildfire  over  the 
rim  and  halted  for  another  breathing- 
spell.  Before  him  was  a  beautiful, 
gently  sloping  stretch  of  waving  grass 
leading  up  to  the  dark  pine  forest  from 
which  came  a  roar  of  wind.  Beneath 
Slone  the  wild  and  whorled  canon  breaks 
extended,  wonderful  in  thousands  of 
denuded  surfaces,  gold  and  red  and  yel- 
low, with  the  smoky  depths  between. 

Wildfire  sniffed  the  wind  and  snorted. 
Slone  turned,  instantly  alert.  The  wild 
horse  had  given  an  alarm.  Like  a  flash 
Slone  leaped  into  the  saddle.  A  faint 
cry,  away  from  the  wind,  startled  Slone. 
It  was  like  a  cry  he  had  heard  in  dreams. 
How  overstrained  his  perception!  He 
was  not  really  sure  of  anything,  yet  on 
the  instant  he  was  tense. 

Straggling  cedars  on  his  left  almost 
obstructed  Slone's  view.  Wildfire's 
ears  and  nose  were  pointed  that  way. 
Slone  trotted  him  down  toward  the 
edge  of  this  cedar  clump  so  that  he 
could  see  beyond.  Before  he  reached  it, 
however,  he  saw  something  blue,  mov- 
ing, waving,  lifting. 

"Smoke !"  muttered  Slone.  And  he 
thought  more  of  the  danger  of  fire  on 
that  windy  height  than  he  did  of  an- 
other peril  to  himself. 

Wildfire  was  hard  to  hold  as  he 
rounded  the  edge  of  the  cedars. 

Slone  saw  a  line  of  leaping  flame,  a 
line  of  sweeping  smoke,  the  grass  on 
fire   .    .    .  horses! — man! 

Wildfire  whistled  his  ringing  blast  of 
hate  and  menace,  his  desert  challenge  to 
another  stallion. 

The  man  whirled  to  look. 
Slone    saw   Joe!    Creech— and      Sage 
King — and  Lucy,  half-naked,  bound  on 
his  back! 

Joy,  agony,  terror  in  lightning-swift 
turns,  paralyzed  Slone.  But  Wildfire 
lunged  out  on  the  run. 

Sage  King  reared  in  fright,  came 
down  to  plunge  away,  and  with  a  mag- 
nificent leap  cleared  the  line  of  fire. 

Slone,  more  from  habit  than  thought, 
sat  close  in  the  saddle.  A  few  of  Wild- 
fire's lengthening  strides  quickened 
Slone's  blood.  Then  Creech  moved,  also 
awaking  from  a  stupefying  surprise, 
and  he  snatched  up  a  gun  and  fired. 
Slone  saw  the  spurts  of  red,  the  puffs 
of  white.  But  he  heard  nothing.  The 
torrent  of  his  changed  bipod,  burning 
and  terrible,  filled  his  ears  with  hate 
and  death. 

He  guided  the  running  stallion.  In 
a  few  tremendous  strides  Wildfire 
struck  Creech,  and  Slone  had  one 
glimpse  of  an  awful  face.  The  impact 
was  terrific.  Creech  went  hurtling 
through  the  air,  limp  and  broken,  to  go 
down  upon  a  rock,  his  skull  cracking 
like  a  melon. 

The  horse  leaped  over  the  body  and 
the  stone,  and  beyond  he  leaped  the  line 
of  burning  grass. 

Slone  saw  the  King  running  into  the 
forest.  He  saw  poor  Lucy's  white  body 
swinging  with  the  horse's  motion.  One 
glance  showed  the  great  gray  to  be  run- 
ning wild.  Then  the  hate  and  passion 
cleared  away,  leaving  suspense  and  ter- 
ror. 

Wildfire  reached  the  pines.  There 
down  the  open  aisles  between  the  black 
trees  ran  the  fleet  gray  racer.  Wildfire 
saw  him  and  snorted.  The  King  was  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  fore. 

"Wildfire — it's  come — the  race — ithp 
race!"  called  Slone.  But  he  could  not 
hear  his  own  call.  There  was  a  roar 
overhead,  heavy,  almost  deafening.  The 
wind!  the  wind!  Yet  that  roar  did  not 
deaden  a  strange,  shrieking  cracK 
somewhere  behind.  Wildfire  leaped  in 
fright.  Slone  turned.  Fire  had  run  up 
a  pine-tree,  which  exploded  as  if  the 
trunk  were  powder! 
.  "My  God!  A  race  with  fire!  .... 
Lucy!  Lucy!" 

In  that  poignant  cry  Slone  uttered 
his  realization  of  the  strange  fate  that 
had  waited  for  the  inevitable  race  be- 
tween Wildfire  and  the  King;  he  utter- 
ed his  despairing  love  for  Lucy,  and  his 
acceptance  of  death  for  her  and  him- 
self. No  horse  could  outrun  wind-driv- 
en fire  in  a  dry  pine  forest.  Slone  had 
no  hope  of  that.  How  perfectly  fate 
and  time  and  place  and  horses,  himself 
and  his  sweetheart,  had  met!  Slone 
damned  Joel    Creech's    insane    soul    to 
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Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba  afford  the  best 
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There  are  two  methods  followed  in  moose 
hunting— "calling"  and  "still  hunting."  During 
the  rutting  season  the  first  method  is  the  one 
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During  the  winter,  moose  gather  on  the  hard- 
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through  which  they  make  beaten  lanes.  A  "yard" 
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High    Standards   Applied   to 
Small  Things 


THE  same  high  ideals  of  design  and 
workmanship  which  make    Firestone 
Tires    such    a    good    investment,    are 
applied  also  to  the  making  of  every  Fire- 
stone Tire  Accessory. 

They  are  built  from  the  standpoint  of 
men  who  know  tire-needs.  Being  plan- 
ned exactly  for  the  man  who  is  un- 
skilled in  mechanics,  they  are  easy  to 
apply— and  they  are  sure  to  hold. 

The  Firestone  accessory  line  includes 
Hook-On  Boots  for  Clincher  or  Straight- 
Side  Tires,  Lace-On  Boots,  Blow-Out 
Patches,  Cure -Cut,  Holdfast  All  Rubber 
Patch  Stock,  Cementless  Tube  Patches, 
Cement,  Air  Pressure  Gauges,  Tire  Tape, 
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throughout  Canada 
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everlasting  torment.  To  think — 1< 
think  his  idiotic  and  wild  threat  hac 
come  true — and  come  true  with  a  galJ 
in  the  pine-tops!  Slone  grew  old  at  th< 
thought,  and  the  fact  seemed  to  be  ; 
dream.  But  the  dry,  pine-scented  ai 
made  breathing  hard;  the  gray  racer 
carrying  that  slender,  half-naked  form 
white  in  the  forest  shade,  lengthened  in 
to  his  fleet  and  beautiful  stride ;  the  mo< 
tion  of  Wildfire,  so  easy,  so  smooth,  s< 
swift,  and  the  fierce  reach  of  h:s  heac 
shooting  forward — all  these  proved  tha 
it  was  no  dream. 

Tense  questions  pierced  the  darkchaoi 
of  Slone's  mind — what  could  he  do' 
Run  the  King  down!  Make  him  kil 
Lucy!  Save  her  from  horrible  death  bj 
fire! 

The  red  horse  had  not  gained  a  yart 
on  the  gray.  Slone,  keen  to  judge  dis 
tance,  saw  this,  and  for  the  first  tim< 
he  doubted  Wildfire's  power  to  rui 
down  the  King.  Not  with  such  a  lead 
It  was  hopeless — so  hopeless. 

He  turned  to  look  back.  He  saw  n( 
fire,  no  smoke — only  the  dark  trunks 
and  the  massed  green  foliage  ir 
violent  agitation  against  the  blue  sky 
That  revived  a  faint  hope.  If  he  couk 
get  a  few  miles  ahead,  before  the  fire 
began  to  leap  across  the  pine-crests 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  run  out  oi 
the  forest  if  it  were  not  too  wide. 

Then  a  stronger  hops  grew.  It  seem 
ed  that  foot  by  foot  Wildfire  was  gain 
ing  on  the  King.  Slone  studied  the  leve 
forest  floor  sliding  toward  him.  H 
lost  his  hope — then  regained  it  again 
and  then  he  spurred  the  horse.  Wild 
fire  hated  that  as  he  hated  Slone.  But 
apparently  he  did  not  quicken  his 
strides.  And  Slone  could  not  tell  if  b 
lengthened  them.  He  was  not  running 
near  his  limit  but,  after  the  nature  o: 
such  a  horse,  left  to  choose  his  gait,  run- 
ning slowly,  but  rising  toward  his  swift- 
est and  fiercest. 

Slone's  rider's  blood  never  thrilled 
to  that  race,  for  his  blood  had  curdled. 
The  sickness  within  rose  to  his  mind. 
And  that  flashed  up  whenever  he  dared 
to  look  forward  at  Lucy's  white  form. 
Slone  could  not  bear  this  sight;  it  al- 
most made  him  reel,  yet  he  was  driven 
to  look.  He  saw  that  the  King  carried 
no  saddle,  so  with  Lucy  on  him  he  was 
light.  He  ought  to  run  all  day  with  only 
that  weight.  Wildfire  carried  a  heavy 
saddle,  a  pack,  a  water-bag,  and  a  rifle 
Slone  untied  the  pack  and  let  it  drop 
He  almost  threw  aside  the  water-bag, 
but  something  withheld  his  hand,  and 
also  he  kept  his  rifle.  What  were  a 
few  more  pounds  to  this  desert  stallion 
in  his  last  run?  Slone  knew  it  was 
Wildfire's  greatest  and  last  race. 

Suddenly  Slone's  ears  rang  with  a 
terrible  on-coming  roar.  For  an  in 
stant  the  unknown  sound  st'ffened  him, 
robbed  him  of  strength.  Only  the  horn 
of  the  saddle,  hooking  into  him,  held 
him  on.  Then  the  years  of  his  desert 
life  answered  to  a  call  more  than  hu- 
man. 

He  had  to  race  against  fire.  He  must 
beat  the  flame  to  the  girl  he  loved. 
There  were  miles  of  dry  forest,  like 
powder.  Fire  backed  by  a  heavy  gale 
could  rage  through  dry  pine  faster  than 
any  horse  could  run.  He  might  fail 
to  save  Lucy.  Fate  had  given  him  a 
bitter  ride.  But  he  swore  a  grim  oath 
that  he  would  beat  the  flame.  The  in- 
tense and  abnormal  rider's  passion  in 
him,  like  Bostil's,  dammed  up,  but  never 
fully  controlled,  burst  within  him,  and 
suddenly  he  awoke  to  a  wild  and  terri 
ble  violence  of  heart  and  soul.  He  had 
accepted  death;  he  had  no  fear.  All 
that  he  wanted  to  do,  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  to  do,  was  to  ride  down  the  King 
and  kill  Lucy  mercifully.  How  he  would 
have  gloried  to  burn  there  in  the  forest, 
and  for  a  million  years  in  the  dark  be- 
yond, to  save  the  girl! 

He  goaded  the  horse.  Then  he  looked 
back. 

Through  the  aisles  of  the  forest  he 
saw  a  strange,  streaky,  murky  some- 
thing moving,  alive,  shifting  up  and 
down,  never  an  instant  the  same.  It 
must  have  been  the  wind — the  heat  be- 
fore the  fire.  He  seemed  to  see  through 
it,  but  there  was  nothing  beyond,  only 
opaque,  dim,  mustering  clouds.  Hot 
puffs  shot  forward  into  his  face.  His 
eyes  smarted  and  stung.    His  ears  hurt 
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and  were  growing  deaf.  The  tumult 
was  the  roar  of  avalanches,  of  mael- 
stroms, of  rushing  seas,  of  the  Wreck  of 
the  uplands  and  the  ruin  of  the  earth. 
It  grew  to  be  so  great  a  roar  that  he 
no  longer  heard.  There  was  only  silence. 

And  he  turned  to  face  ahead.  The 
stallion  stretched  low  on  a  dead  run; 
the  tips  of  the  pines  were  bending  be- 
fore the  wind;  and  Wildfire,  the  terrible 
thing  for  which  his  horse  was  named, 
was  leaping  through  the  forest.  But 
there  was  no  sound.. 

Ahead  of  Slone,  down  the  aisles,  low 
under  the  trees  spreading  over  the 
running  King,  floated  swiftly  some 
medium,  like  a  transparent  veil.  It  was 
neither  smcke  nor  air.  It  carried  faint 
pin  points  of  light  sparks,  that  resem- 
bled atoms  of  dust  floating  in  sunlight. 
It  was  a  wave  of  heat  driven  before  the 
storm  of  fire.  Sione  did  not  feel  pain, 
but  he  seemed  to  ba  drying  up,  parching. 
And  Lucy  must  be  suffering  now.  He 
goaded  the  stallion,  raking  his  flanks. 
Wildfire  answered  with  a  scream  and 
a  greater  speed.  All  except  Lucy  and 
Sage  King  and  Wildfire  seemed  so 
strange  and  unreal — the  swift  rush  be- 
tween the  pines,  now  growing  ghostly  in 
the  dimming  light,  the  sense  of  a  pur- 
suing, overpowering  force,  and  yet  ab- 
solute silence. 

Slone  fought  the  desire  to  look  back. 
But  he  could  not  resist  it.  Some  hor- 
rible fascination  compelled  him.  All 
behind  had  changed.  A  hot  wind  like  a 
blast  from  a  furnace,  blew  light,  sting- 
ing particles  into  his  face.  The  fire 
was  racing  in  the  tree-tops,  while  below 
all  was  yet  clear.  A  lashing,  leaping 
flame  engulfed  the  canopy  of  pines.  It 
was  white,  seething,  inconceivably 
swift,  with  a  thousand  flashing  ton- 
gues. It  traveled  ahead  of  smoke.  It 
was  so  thin  he  could  see  the  branches 
through  it,  and  the  fiery  clouds  behind. 
It  swept  onward,  a  sublime  and  an  ap- 
palling spectacle.  Slone  could  not  th;nk 
of  what  it  looked  like.  It  was  fire,  lib- 
erated, freed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  tremendous,  devouring.  This, 
then,  was  the  meaning  of  fire.  This, 
then,  was  the  horrible  fate  to  befall 
Lucy. 

But  no!  He  thought  he-must  be  in- 
sane not  to  be  overcome  in  spirit.  Yet 
he  was  not.  He  would  beat  the  flame 
to  Lucy.  He  felt  the  loss  of  some- 
thing, some  lend  of  a  sensation  which 
he  ought  to  have  had.  Still  he  rode 
that  race  to  kill  his  sweetheart  better 
than  any  race  he  had  ever  before  rid- 
den. He  kept  his  seat;  he  dodged  the 
snags;  he  pulled  the  maddened  horse 
the  shortest  way,  he  kept  the  King  run- 
ning straight. 

No  horse  had  ever  run  so  magnificent 
a  race!  Wildfire  was  outracing  wind 
and  fire,  and  he  was  overhauling  the 
most  noted  racer  of  the  uplands  against 
a  tremendous  handicap.  But  now  he  was 
no  longer  racing  to  kill  the  King;  he 
was  running  in  terror.  For  miles  he 
held  that  long,  swift,  wonderful  stride 
without  a  break.  He  was  running  to 
his  death,  whether  or  not  he  distanced 
the  fire.  Nothing  could  stop  him  now 
but  a  bursting  heart. 

Slone  untied  his  lasso  and  coiled  the 
noose.  Almost  within  reach  of  the 
King!  One  throw — one  sudden  swerve 
— and  the  King  would  go  down.  Lucy 
would  know  only  a  stunning  shock. 
Slone's  heart  broke.  Could  he  kill  her 
— crush  that  dear  golden  head?  He 
could  not,  yet  he  must!  He  saw  a  long, 
curved,  red  welt  on  Lucy's  white  shoul- 
ders. What  was  that?  Had  a  branch 
lashed  her?  Slone  could  not  see  her 
face.  She  could  not  have  been  dead  or 
in  a  faint,  for  she  was  riding  the  King, 
bound  as  she  was! 

Closer  and  closer  drew  Wildfire.  He 
seemed  to  go  faster  and  faster  as  that 
wind  of  flame  gained  upon  them.  The 
air  was  too  thick  to  breathe.  It  had 
an  irresistible  weight.  It  pushed  horses 
and  riders  onward  in  their  flight — 
straws  on  the  crest  of  a  cyclone. 
To  be  continued 


Booze  Costs  Years  of  Life 

Insurance  Records  Prove  Moderate 
Drinking  Increases  Death-rate  35% 

FIFE  Insurance  figures  prove  that  the  excess  of  deaths  among  moderate 
drinkers  over  abstainers  runs  from  I  1%  to  74%.  It  is  the  business 
of  Life  Insurance  Companies  to  know  the  risks  a  man  takes  when  he 
uses  liquor.  These  Insurance  men  have  no  theories  to  prove  and  no 
doctrine  to  preach.  Their  figures  are  as  cold  as  ice,  and  they  make  you 
pay  for  the  risks  you  run.  To  them  it  is  simply  business — a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.     But  to  you  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 


Actuarial  Comparison  of  Death  Records 

Ages 

20-30 
30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60-70 

From  tables  prepared  by  R.  H.  Moore,  Actuary  of  the    United    Kingdom  Temperance 
and  General  Insurance  Company,  based  on  Records  of  over  60  years'  experience. 


Total  Abstainers 

Moderate  Drinkers 

Excess  Deaths  Among 
Moderate  Drinkers 

4,221 

4,617 

11% 

4,201 

7,041 

68% 

6,246 

10,861 

74% 

13,056 

18,524 

42% 

29,078 

34,568 

19% 

Are  You  Willing  to  Die  Before 
Your  Time  for  Sake  of  Booze? 


T. 


HE  number  of  deaths  among  moderate  drinkers  averages  35%  higher 
than  among  abstainers. 


If  you  have  habitually  taken  two  glasses  of  whiskey  per  day  or  the 
alcoholic  equivalent  in  beer,  your  chances  of  dying  before  your  time  are 
double  those  of  total  abstainers. 

It  has  been  costing  total  abstainers  yearly  millions  of  dollars  in  pre- 
miums to  help  to  pay  for  excessive  deaths  among  drinkers!  Can  we  afford 
such  waste  of  life  and  money  in  the  face  of  the  war  losses  of  money  and  men? 

Vote  "No"  to  repealing  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act,  and  "No"  to 
rendering  it  practically  worthless  by  the  proposed  amendments. 


Ti 


our  limes 


Answer  every  question  on  the  Referendum  Ballot  with  an  X  under 
the  heading  "No,"  and  herein  fail  not,  or  your  vote  is  lost  to  Temper- 
ance Progress. 

Ontario     Referendum     Committee 


JOHN  MACDONALD, 

Chairman, 


D.  A.  DUNLAP, 

Treasurer, 


ANDREW  S.  GRANT, 

Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary 
(1001  Excelsior  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto) 
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Be  Your   Own 
Blacksmith 

Save  Repair  Bills  and 
avoid  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  due  to  breakdowns — get 
a  Blacksmithing  Outfit  of 
your  own — Do  your  own  re- 
pairing and  shoe  your  own 
horses.  Hundreds  are  doing 
it  We  furnish  complete 
outfits  for  the  Farm  Black- 
smith. Full  dilutions  in- 
cluded. 

Our     catalogue      gives      full 
particulars  and  shows  direct 
dealing     prices.       Write     to- 
day  for   Free   Copy. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,   Limited 

Factory  Distributors 

Hamilton  Box  61K  Canada 


"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A  Vast 

New  Land  Waiting 

for  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  ridh,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free  ;  to  others  18  years  and  over  50  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the 
world.  This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health, 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded!  to  the  call, 
how    about    you  ? 

For   full   information   as   to   terms,    regulations   and1  settlers'    rates,    write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

G.  H.  FERGUSON  Parliament  Buildings 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  TORONTO 
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What  soap 

to  \eejp  s\ins 

youthful ? 

THE  pores  of  the  skin  are 
the  "workshop"  of  skin- 
beauty.  And  unless  they  axe 
kept  free  and  active  the  skin 
cannot  be  kept  fresh  and  young. 

Fairy  Soap  creams  up  into  a 
velvety,  soothing  lather.  This 
lather  does  not  remain  in  the 
pores  to  clog  them  and  diminish 
their  activity.  Fairy  Soap  leaves 
pores  cleansed  and  freshened. 
It  rinses  away — easily  — 
completely. 

Make  friends  with  pure  Fairy 
Soap  for  your  complexion  and 
your  bath.    Its  day-by-day 
use  will  help  to  keep  your 
skin  soft,  fresh  and  young. 


LWih*.  FAIR  BAN  Kaa 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


As  fresh  from  the 
package  as  from 
the  oven. 


wc 


ormicks 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 


Factory  at  LONDON,  Canada. 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingston, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,   Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  SCHOOLS 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

OGOD,  Thou  hast  put  into  our  hands  the  future  of  the  race.    We 
are  made  co-workers  with  Thy  spirit  in  creating  the  world  that 
it,  to  be. 

Thou  hast  put  every  new  generation  in  the  lap  of  the  old,  that 
there  may  be  continuity  of  growth. 

Awaken  us  to  our  responsibility.  Reveal  to  us  the  school  as  the 
heart  of  the  world's  work. 

Vast  problems  press  upon  us.  The  world  is  upturned.  The 
masses  seethe  in  the  ferment  of  untried  theories.  Yet  the  way  is  so 
simple. 

It  lies  through  the  child. 

The  road  to  the  Golden  Age  runs  through  the  schoolhouse. 

There  is  no  reform,  however  far-reaching,  no  establishment  of 
justice,  however  revolutionary,  that  might  not  better  be  accomplish- 
ed by  patience  through  the  instruction  of  the  children,  than  through 
the  schemes  of  politics  or  the  violence  of  ivar. 

Lay  upon  the  conscience  of  every  teacher  the  divinity  of  his 
employ.  Give  him  the  enthusiasm  of  his  opportunity.  Show  him  the 
beauty,  the  majesty,  of  his  calling,  the  marvel  of  his  art,  the  proper 
pride  of  his  craftsmanfhiv! 

Make  every  parent  realize  that  tlie  best  gift  in  his  power  for 
the  child  is  the  school! 

Lay  deep  in  every  child's  heart  an  unshakable  ambition  to 
learn,  to  know,  to  come  to  mastery. 

And  unfold  to  lis  increasingly  ivliat  education  means!  Shake 
from  us  the  ghost  grip  of  the  past,  the  narrowing  hold  of  tradition, 
while  we  still  preserve  vjhat  is  good. 

Deepen,  broaden,  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  school.  Make  us 
glad  to  spend  more  on  it,  as  the  best  of  all  investments  for  the 
security  of  the  world. 

— In  Good  Housekeeping. 


The  Trend  of  Fall  Fashions 


One   of   the   popular   new   tailored    dresses.        The   embroidery,   the    long    waisted   effect    and   the   elik 
cord    girdle    are    all    this    season's    features. 
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A  smart,   close-fitting   hat  of  chenille  braid. 


A    charming:    gown    for    more    dressy    wear. 


The  chic  and  comfortable  wool  pull  over  is  more 
popular  than   ever. 


What  to  do  - 


atfba£Gz>Ld- 


Address 

it 
like 
fchi 


On 
write  thi 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO.  GRAIN.  FLOUR.  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE.  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET.  TORONTO     ADELAIDE  5549 


STORM  WINDOWS  &DOORS 

OIZES  to  suit  your 
*~*  openings.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 
[D].  Cut  down  fuel 
bills.  Insure  winter 
comfort. 

I  The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 
HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


Use  Sweet  Milk— Sour  Milk 

Buttermilk  or  water 

with 

EGGO 

Baking  Powder 


Egg-O    Baking   Powder  Co.,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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Our  New  Farm  Home 


"Here  They  Come!" 


It  is  the  cry  of  the  children  when  a  band  is 
heard  far  down  the  street.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
draws  until  each  note  becomes  clearer  and  clearer. 

To  those  in  the  city  this  is  a  familiar  picture. 
But  to  those  residing  in  suburban  towns  stirring 
strains  of  band  music  are  more  rare. 

2&NEW  EOISCW 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

in  your  home  makes  it  possible  for  you  and  your 
children  to  have  at  all  times  the  wonderful  march 
music  that  has  inspired  the  world. 

Wherever  you  live — on  the  farm  or  in  town — 
let  the  New  Edison  bring  the  parade,  with  all  its 
glamour,  into  your  living  room,  every  instrument, 
every  note  as  clear  as  a  real  band — thanks  to  the 
genius  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

We  have  a  wonderful  story  about  the 
New  Edison  in  a  beautiful  book  that  you 
should  have.  It  is  called  "Edison  and 
Music".  Write  for  it.  We  shall  also  send 
"What  the  Critics  Say" .  240 

THOS.  A.  EDISON,  INC.,     -    ORANGE,  N.  J. 


You  Take  No  Risk 

Every  Griffith  Halter  that  bears  a  guarantee  tag 
is  sold  under  a  hard  and  fast  guarantee.  This  means 
that  if  your  animals  break  a  Griffith  Guaranteed 
Halter  within  a  year  from  the  day  you  buy  it  we 
"will  positively  replace  it. 

ffiuamnteedJTaltets 

are  the  strongest  made,  so  absolutely  reliable 
that  they  defy  the  most  confirmed  halter-breaker. 

There  is  a  Griffith  Guaranteed  Halter  to  meet 
your  particular  needs.  The  Classic  Colt  has  great 
strength  and  is  ideal  for  halter-breaking  ycung 
colts.     At  your  dealer's  $1.00   (in  the  West  $1.25). 

The  Giant  Halter  is  another  on<?  of  our  guar- 
anteed lines,   price   $1.75    (in   the   West   $2.00). 

Write  for  our  free  halter  book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  Griffith  Guaranteed  Halters  write 
us   direct,  giving   dealer's  name. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son ' 

62  Waterloo  St.,     Stratford,  Ont.   M 


GIANT  HALTER 


An    Actual   Experience  in  Planning  and   Decorating 

BY  AN  ONTARIO  FARMER'S  WIFE 


A  cheerful   effect  secured   through  the  use  of  light  colors   and   a   pleasant   window   arrangement. 


FOR  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
pass  this  article — as  one  submitted 
by  an  inexperienced  person — allow  me 
to  say  that  the  following  is  our  own  ac- 
tual experience  in  planning  and  build- 
ing a  home.  Another  hint — because 
you've  never  done  it  before  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  begin — if  you  are  wishing  for  a 
new  home.  Th;s  is  our  first  attempt  at 
anything:  of  this  sort,  but  we  are  ac- 
complishing results  slowly,  but  satis- 
factorily. Since  our  home  is  in  the  coun- 
try we  planned  it  accordingly,  making 
convenience  the  uppermost  idea,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  style  and 
appearance. 

The  house,  which  faces  south,  is  a 
three-storey  frame,  30  x  30  ft.  with  cot- 
tage roof,  placed  on  a  cement  basement, 
the  size  of  the  ent're  building,  divided 
bv  a  solid  cement  partition.  Let  us 
pnter  by  the  front  door,  which  opens 
into  a  hall  running  through  the  centre 
about  half  way  back.  From  this  the 
stairs  ascend.  Out  of  this  hall  are 
three  doors,  the  one  to  the  right  lead- 
ing into  the  living-room,  which  in  turn 
open  into  the  library  through  two  large 
doors.  Should  we  turn  to  the  left  we 
enter  the  dining-room  and  thence  into 
the  kitchen  by  means  of  a  swing  door 
between.  The  other  door  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  opens  into  a  smaller  hall  which 
extends  a  little  past  the  first  one  to  the 
east,  thus  making  the  pantry  and 
wash-room — on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition — wider  than  the  hall,  and  a 
convenient  size  for  ordinary  use.  They 
are  entered  from  the  kitchen. 

This  small'  hall  opens  by  a  door  into 
the  library,  and  through  an  arch  into 
the  kitchen.  Out  of  it,  also,  is  the  door 
under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  base- 
ment. Besides  saving  steps  through 
the  other  rooms,  when  we  wish  to  enter 
the  kitchen  from  the  front  door,  we 
also  find  this  hall  a  very  convenient 
place  for  hanging  coats  and  wraps. 
The  outside  kitchen  door  is  in  the  west 
wall. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  up- 
stairs is  somewhat  similar — consisting 
of  four  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  hall. 
Each  bedroom  is  of  course  supplied  with 
a  clothes  closet — the  one  partition  mak- 
ing the  two  closets — in  each  case.  The 
attic  stairs  are  reached  by  a  door  open- 
ing off  the  north-west  bedroom,  the 
stairs  being  taken  off  the  bathroom. 
.  The  attic  itself  is  as  yet  one  large 
room  lighted  by  twin  windows  in  the 
south  and  serves  as  an  excellent  store- 
room. 

Now  you  have  the  general  plan,  I 
^all  tell  you  how  we  proceeded  to  de- 
velop our  ideas  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Probably  you  will  find  some 
of  these  useful  hints  in  your  home 
building. 

When  we  moved  in  there  was  no 
woodwork  on,  no  interior  doors,  and 
only  part  of  the  top  flooring,  so  you  see 
what  was  ahead  of  us.  The  flooring  is 
quarter-cut     oak,     and     the     woodwork 


southern  pine.  As  these  were  gradually 
put  on,  I  filled  and  varn'shed  them — ail 
in  natural  finish.  The  dining-room  is 
panelled  about  four  feet  up — so  this 
was  a  little  extra  labor,  but  the  result 
is  worth  it.  Above  this  the  short  space 
of  wall  to  the  pictude  moulding  is  decor- 
ated in  a  dark  green,  washable,  flat- 
tone  paint,  with  the  drop  ceiling  in  a 
harmonizing  paler  shade  of  green.  In 
this  room  also  we  have  a  built-in  china- 
clnset  (all  home-made,  of  course),  which 
when  finished  with  brass  knobs,  and 
glass  doors,  is  quite  as  ornamental  and 
effic:ent  as  the  usual  buffet  and  china- 
cabinet. 

This  cupboard  also  opens  through  in- 
to a  kitchen  cupboard  on  the  other  side, 
built  similarly  only  with  wooden  panel 
doors'  in  place  of  glass.  I  consider  this, 
as  well  as  an  attractive  piece  of  fur- 
niture, one  of  my  best  labor-saving  de- 
vices. The  kitchen  table,  chairs,  range, 
and  four-burner  oil  stove  complete  the 
equipment  of  this  room — for  what  uten- 
sils are  not  kept  in  this  cupboard,  find 
a  place  in  a  similar  one  in  the  pantry- 
The  walls  here  are  a  pale  bluish  green 
tint,  with  paler  ceiling  (also  done  in 
washable  flat-tone  paint.) 

The  pantry  is  fitted  with  a  built-in 
cabinet  w  th  shelves  to  the  ceiling,  and 
besides  this  the  flour  and  sugar-bins, 
and  the  dumb-waiter  descending  to  the 
basement.  Since  there  is  no  window  in 
the  pantry  it  is  lighted  from  the  one  in 
the  wash-room  by  an  opening  in  the 
dividing  wall  directly  opposite.  In  this 
is  a  randy  shelf  for  numerous  oft-used 
articles  in  both  rooms. 

The  wash-room  is  supplied  with  sink 
and  force  pump,  which,  with  proper 
fittings,  will  force  the  water  up  for  use 
in  the  bathroom  above.  Across  the  end 
wall  I  have  a  built-in  box  for  old  shoes 
and  rubbers ;  over  it,  hooks  for  old  coats 
and  caps,  and  the  place  for  broom  and 
dust  mop. 

As  I  mentioned  before  between  the 
living-room  and  library  are  double- 
doors,  which,  when  opened,  convert 
them  into  one  large  cheery  room.  Here 
also  the  floors  are  polished,  with  several 
small  rugs  laid  here  and  there.  The 
walls  are  stained  (also  in  washable  flat- 
tone  paint)  an  Oxford  brown  with  drop 
ceiling  of  deep  buff  with  a  stencilled 
border  in  golden  brown.  As  these  are 
south  and  east  rooms,  the  darker  tone 
'takes  off  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  furniture  is  in  mission  style — 
fume-finish  with  marquisette  curtains 
and  plenty  of  cushions  for  cosiness  and 
comfort. 

Just  to  prove  that  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily need  to  expend  a  great  deal  in 
furniture,  I  shall  tell  you  of  what  our 
guest-room  furniture  consists  at  pres- 
ent. Here  it  is:  A  home-made  dressing- 
table,  enamelled  in  white,  an  old  dis- 
carded wash  stand,  repaired,  and 
enamelled,  a  simple  white  iron  bed,  and 
two  Axminster  hearth  rugs.  These 
with    a    few   extras    such   as   pennants, 
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pictures,  and  embroidered  scarfs,  makes 
a  very  restful  and   inviting  room. 

So  much  for  the  main  floors,  now  let 
me  mention  here  just  how  I  use  the 
basement.  In  the  west  half  are  two 
cement  tanks,  one  larger  for  soft  water, 
and  a  smaller  one  supplied  through  a 
filter  from  the  over-flow  pipe  in  the 
other  one  gives  us  all  .the  pure  hard 
drinking  water  we  require.  In  this 
side  also  is  the  large  brick  chimney  as- 
cending to  the  roof,  built  with  double 
flue  for  furnace  and  range.  Beside  this 
I  have  an  old  kitchen  stove  where  I 
heat  my  wash  water  and  thus  use  this 
room  as  my  laundry.  The  drain  pipe  is 
close  by  so  that  the  only  steps  necessary 
outdoors,  when  washing,  are  to  hang 
out  the  clothes  on  the  line  just  outside 
the   basement   door   in    the   north   wall. 


The  east  side  I  keep  for  dairy,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Thus  you  can  readily  understand  that 
though  there  are  a  goodly  number  of 
rooms,  they  all  are  arranged  to  lessen, 
rather  than  to  increase  labor. 

The  additions  which  we  have  yet  to 
make  are  the  verandahs;  one  will  ex- 
tend across  the  front  with  an  upper  bal- 
cony to  be  used  as  a  sleeping  porch,  and 
the  other  will  cover  the  west,  (kitchen) 
door,  reaching  around  the  north  corn- 
er. When  these  are  adorned  with  vines 
and  trellises  they  will  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  rather  plain  appearance  which 
the  outside  now  presents.  Our  large 
flower-bordered  lawn,  with  the  addition 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  will  give  it  that 
homey  look  which  only  nature  can 
bestow. 


Seasonable  Apple  Dishes 


CODDLED  APPLES.— Gore  and 
pare  as  many  apples  as  are  wanted  and 
cook  slowly  in  a  syrup  made  by  boiling 
one  cup  of  sugar  with  two  cups  of 
water.  The  cavities  where  the  cores 
have  been  taken  out  may  be  filled  with 
raisins  or  chopped  dates.  A  few  pieces 
of  mace  or  whole  cloves  may  be  cooked 
in  the  syrup  for  flavor.  When  the 
apples  are  tender,  lift  them  from  the 
syrup  to  the  serving  dish  and  boil  the 
syrup  down  until  quite  thick,  then 
pour  over  the  apples  in  the  serving 
dish.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  or  with- 
out cream,  either  plain  or  whipped. 
The  dish  may  be  made  very  attractive 
by  piling  a  spoonful  of  bright  jelly  on 
the  top  of  each  apple. 

FROSTED  APPLES.— Beat  in  egg 
white  stiff  with  three  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  When  coddled  apples  are  cold, 
spread  the  surface  of  each  apple  with 
the  beaten  egg  white  and  sugar  and  set 
in  a  slow  oven  until  this  becomes  crisp, 
but  not  brown. 

STUFFED  BAKED  APPLES.— Re- 
move the  cores  from  tart  apples  and 
score  the  skin  around  the  middle.  This 
is  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance 
when  the  apples  are  baked.  Fill  the 
centres  with  raisins  or  chopped  dates, 
sugar  and  a  little  butter.  4  ^ew  chop- 
ped nuts  may  be  added.  Or  fill  with 
cooked   mince-meat. 

APPLE  ROLY  POLY.— Make  a 
baking  powder  biscuit  dough  using  two 
cups  of  flour,  fcur  level  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablesnoons  shortening  and  enough 
milk  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  as  can  be 
handled.  Roll  out  one-third  inch  thick, 
brush  with  melted  butter  and  spread 
with  chopped  app^.  To  each  cup  of 
apple  add  one-naif  cup  sugar  and  a 
little  nutmeg:.  Roll  like  a  jelly  roll  and 
steam  or  bake  in  the  oven.  Serve  with 
cream  or  with  a  brown  pudding  sauce. 

APPLR  DUMPLINGS.— Make  a  bis- 
cuit dough  the  same  as  in  the  above 
recipe.  Roll  the  dough  and  cut  in 
rounds.  On  each  round  p^ce  an  appTe 
which  has  be°n  cored  and  pared.  (If 
the  apnles  are  not  of  a  very  quick 
cook'ng  varietv  they  had  better  be 
sliced  )  .Add  suerar  and  a  little  butter, 
and  sprinkle  w'th  nutmeg.  Bring  the 
dough  ui)  around  the  apple  and  cook 
the  dumpling  with  the  smooth  side  up. 
It  may  be  steam°d  or  baked.  Serve 
with  cream  or  with  a  brown  pudding 
sauce. 

DUTCH  APPLE  CAKE.— Sift  to- 
gether one  and  onp-half  cups  fl^ur  with 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teasnnon  salt  and  one-quarter  cup 
sugar.  Add  one  egg  well  beaten,  one 
cup  milk  and  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter.  Beat  well,  spread  in  a  greased 
pan  having  the  batter  about  an  inch 
deep.  Have  apples  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  and  cut  in  thick  slices,  and 
stick  thickly  in  the  batter.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake. 
Serve  with  cream  or  with  a  pudding 
sauce. 

STEAMED  APPLE  PUDDING.— 
Pare,  core  and  slice  six  good-sized 
apples.        Put    in    a    greased    pudding 


dish  and  sprinkle  with  one-half  cup 
sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Sift  to- 
gether one  and  one-half  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Put  in  two  table- 
spoons shortening  and  mix  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  milk.  Spread  the 
batter  over  the  apples  and  steam  for 
an  hour.  Serve  with  cream  or  a  brown 
pudding  sauce. 

APPLE  CUSTARD.— Take  one  pint 
of  stewed  apples  sweetened  and  cooled, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk  and  two  eggs. 
Save  the  white  of  one  egg  for  frosting 
and  beat  the  yolks  and  the  other  white 
slightly.  Add  to  the  stewed  apple  and 
beat,  then  add  the  milk.  Sprinkle  with 
nutmeg  and  bake.  Beat  the  other  egg 
white  stiff,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  Pile  the  frost:ng  on  top  and 
set  in  the  oven  until  slightly  browned. 

BROWN  BETTY.— Into  a  buttered 
baking-dish  put  alternate  layers  of 
sliced  apples  and  dry  bread  crumbs. 
Sprinkle  each  layer  of  apples  with 
sugar  and  nutmeg  and  over  each  layer 
of  crumbs  dot  small  pieces  of  butter. 
Have  a  layer  of  crumbs  on  top.  Add  a 
little  hot  water,  cover  the  dish  closely, 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  prevent  the 
crumbs  burning  on  the  sides  of  the  dish 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about 
an  hour.  Remove  the  cover  for  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  to  let  the  crumbs 
brown  on  top.  Serve  with  cream  or 
brown  sauce. 

FRIED  APPLE  RINGS.— Core,  pare 
and  slice  tart  aoples  in  rings  one-quar- 
ter inch  or  a  litt'e  more  thick.  Dip  in 
flour  and  fry  in  bacon  or  pork  fat  and 
serve  with  the  pork.  Or  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  serve  separately  on  a  hot 
plate. 

BOILED  SWEET  APPLES.— Make 
a  syrup  of  one  cup  sugar  to  two  cups 
water.  Wash  Tolman  sweet  apples  and 
without  paring  or  coring  put  in  the 
syrup.  Add  a  few  pieces  of  stick  Cin- 
namon and  cook  slowly  until  tender. 

PICKLED  SWEET  APPLES.— 
Make  a  svrup  using  two  cups  vinegar 
to  one  cup  water.  Tie  a  few  whole 
c^ves  in  a  mu?l;n  bag  and  drop  into  the 
syrup.  Pare  but  do  not  core  sweet 
a  Doles,  and  cook  slowly  in  the  liquid 
until  tender. 


SURE  OF  GETTING  FARMERS' 

Smithdale,  Ont. 
Enclosed  please  find  $1.50  /«r  to  re- 
new my  subscription  to  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  for  one  year.  I  haven't  got 
notice  of  it  running  out,  but  I  don't 
want  to' miss  any  issue. — J.  E.  Culham. 


Niagara  on  the  Lake. 
I  am   very   much   pleased  with  your 
magazine  and  find  it  very  helpful. 

— Mrs.  O.  H.  Billing. 


Myrtle   Station. 
Your    magazine    is    the    only    farm 
paper  we  take  and  we  think  it  splendid. 
C.  Harrison. 


Old  Colony 
Patient 


Is  your  silver 

a  joy  to  you  f 

Your  silver  will  be  a  lasting  joy  if 
you  choose  "1847  Rogers  Bros.",  for 
you  will  have  not  only  the  beauty  of 
the  pattern,  but  the  deeper  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  the  real  worth  of 
this  silverplate  itself. 

Buy  only  when  you  see  the  mark 
"1847  Rogers  Bros."  on  the  backs  of 
the  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  for  that  mark 
identifies  the  famous  time-tested 
Rogers  Very  Best. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold  by  leading 
Canadian  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 
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CX.L  Means  Increased 
Production  and  Profit 

Make  your  farm  produce  better  results.  Produc- 
tion of  the  right  kind  means  immediate  profits. 

C  X.L.  Stumping  Powder  will  show  you  the  way  to  get  better 
results  quickly. 

Use  C.  X.  L.  to  clear  away  the  stumps  and  boulders,  to  dig  ditches, 
to  plant  trees  and  to  break  up  the  hard  pan.  It  makes  tae  stu... p 
lot  produce  better  crops  than  fields  that  have  been  planted  for 
years,  and  does  it  at  less  cost,  less  labor  and  in  Lss  time  than  is 
otherwise  possible 

Our  book  "Farming  with  Dynamite"  will  help  you  to  make  more 

mouey  and  make  it  easier  than  ever. 

This  book  is  free.    Send  for  your 

copy  today. 

There   is  money   In   Agricultural 
Blasting.    Write  for  proposition. 

Canadian  Explosives 

Limited 

814   Transportation  Building,  Montreal 
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Alter  stropping 

(mag  ni  Tied) 

Which  blade  is  yours? 


Ee.oro  stropping 
(ma^niiied) 


You  shave   with  the  first  blade — unless 

you  use  an  AutoStrop  Razor.  Shaving  causes  a  saw-like 
edge  to  form  and  the  blade  becomes  dull.  Stropping 
re-aligns  the  edge  and  brings  the  blade  back  to  original 
keenness.  That's  why  men  of  judgment  select  the 
AutoStrop  Razor;  they  realize  that  no  razor  can  do 
good  work  without  constant  stropping.  If  you  doubt  this, 
ask  a  barber.  Take  a  barber's  strop  from  him  and  he'd 
have  to  close  up  his  shop. 

Why  then  put  up  with  dull  blades,  need- 

lass  expense,  half-removed  stubble,  and  a  smarting  sense  of 
discomfort — penalties  imposed  by  a  non-stropping  razor? 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  strops  itself  with- 
out removing  the  blade;  it  is  cleaned  without  taking  it 
apart;  while  the  self-stropping  feature  makes  for  shaving 
comfort  by  preserving  the  keen  edge  that  makes  close, 
even   shaving  possible. 

Drop   in   at  your  dealers  the  next  time 

you're  in  town  and  ask  to  see  the  AutoStrop  Razor.  There 
is  no  obligation  to  buy;  and  no  obligation  to  keep  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  if  it  doesn't  please  you.  Everywhere — 
razor,  strop  and  12  blades,  complete,  $5.00. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  LIMITED 

AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada  p 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


LOST? 

A>  PARTRIDGE 
NON-SKID  TIRE 


©  ; 


Description 

Had  travelled  7,000 
miles  yet  was  practi- 
cally good  as  new. 

Only  slightly  worn  in 
centre  of  tread. 

Valued  by  its  owner 
for  its  wear-resisting 
qualities. 

If  you  judge  a  tire 

by  the  mileage  it 

gives,  equip  your 

car  to-day  with 

Partridge  Tires 

— They  are  game 
as  their  name. 


Made-  hy  2ft<.F.  E.PattridgeRubber  Comp2a1y.iiaurmf.Cudph.011t 
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The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires 

By  WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


SYNOPSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  College  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
small  income  he  obtain*  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm    in    New    England. 

At  first  he  boards  with  his  neighbor, 
Bert  Temple,  and  engages  Mike  Finn  as 
his  farmer,  and  "Hard  Cider"  Howard  as 
carpenter. 

A'  new  boarder  comes  to  Temples' — 
Stella  Goodwin,  from  New  York.  She 
and  Upton  make  friends  and  on  her 
advice  he  names  his  'house  "Twin  Fires." 
They   plan    out   a   trellis    for    the   garden. 


A  T  his  direction,  I  dug  a  post-hole  at 
-* ■*•  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  lawn, 
another  two  feet  away,  a  third  four  feet 
beyond  that,  and  a  fourth  again  two  feet 
to  the  west.  Hard  then  mounted  the 
3x3  chestnut  joists,  levelled  them  as  I 
set  them,  and  connected  the  tops,  leav- 
ing a  space  for  the  next  connection  on 
the  final  pos;  to  the  west. 

"But  where  is  the  arch?"  I  cried. 

Hard  climbed  down  from  the  wheel- 
barrow in  silence,  cut  off  something 
over  four  feet  from  the  three-foot  wide 
chicken  wire,  and  then  cut  a  circum- 
ference into  this  wire  which,  in  the 
centre,  came  within  a  foot  of  the  top. 
He  twisted  the  loose  ends  back  and  tack- 
ed the  flat  arch  thus  made  to  the  top  and 
inner  posts  of  tha  trellis.  Then  he  con- 
nected the  two  posts  on  each  side  with 
stripping.  Thus  I  had  the  first  arch 
of  my  aqueduct,  rine  feet  h.gh,  with 
two-foot  piers  of  trellis  work  and  a  four- 
foot  arch  with  eight  feet  clear  space 
under  the  centre. 

"It  ain't  pretty,"  said  Hard,  "but 
when  it's  painted  green  and  covered 
with  vines  it  won't  show.  Guess  most 
of  your  roses  will  bloom  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  though,  away  from  the  house." 

My  face  fell.  "Golly,  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that!"  said  I. 

"Oh,  they'll  peep  over  and  all  around 
it,"  said  Miss  Goodwin  cheerfully. 

"What  could  I  have  done  else?"  said 
I. 

"Nothin',  'cept  turned  your  house 
around,"  Hard  replied.  "You  can  buy 
wire  arches  so's  you  could  plant  your 
roses  east  and  west,  but  that  wouldn't 
give  you  no  level  top  like  a  bridge.  You 
could  set  those  boughten  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  this  trellis,  though,  so's 
you'd  get  the  effect  of  something  solid, 
lookin'  through,  without  losin'  your  top." 

"Guess  I'll  get  you  paid  first,"  I 
laughed,  as  Hard  went  back  to  his  work. 

"And  now,''  I  added  to  the  girl  at  my 
side,  "shall  we  see  if  we  can  hold  the 
next  arch?" 

Again  she  clapped  her  hands  delight- 
edly, and  ran  with  me  around  the  house 
for  the  tool  and  lumber. 

I  let  her  dig  the  first  post-hole,  though 
it  was  evident  that  the  effort  tired  her, 
and  then  I  took  the  spade  away,  while 
she  marked  off  the  trellis  strips  into 
the  proper  lengths,  and  sawed  them  up, 
placing  each  strip  across  the  wheelbar- 
row and  holding  it  in  place  first  with  a 
hand  which  looked  quite  inadequate  even 
for  that  small  task,  and,  when  the  hand 
failed,  with  her  foot. 

She  laughed  as  she  put  her  foot  on 
the  wheelbarrow,  hitching  her  skirt  up 
where  it  bound  her  knee.  "The  new 
skirts  weren't  made  for  carpenters,"  she 
said,  as  she  jabbed  away  with  the  saw. 
I  darted  a  glance  at  the  d;splay  of  trim 
ankles,  and  resumed  my  digging  in  post-  , 
holes.  This  was  a  new  and  disturbing 
distraction  in  agricultural  toil! 

The  post-holes  were  soon  dug,  and 
while  I  held  the  posts,  she  adjusted  the 
level  against  them,  our  hands  and  faces 
close  together,  and  we  both  kicked  the 
d;rt  in  with  our  feet.  Then  I  climbed 
up  the  step-ladder  and  levelled  the  top 
piece,  which  I  nailed  down.  Then,  while 
I  was  cutting  a  semicircle  out  of  the 
wire,  for  the  arch,  she  nailed  the  trellis 
strips  across  the  piers,  grasping  the 
hammer  halfway  up  to  the  head,  and 
frowning  earnestly  as  she  tapped  with 


little,  short,  jablike  blows.     She  was  so 
intent  on  this  task  that  I  laughed  aloud. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  said 
she. 

"You,"  said  I.  "You  drive  a  nail  as 
if  it  were  an  abstruse  problem  in  dif- 
ferential calculus." 

"It  is,  for  me,"  she  answered,  quite 
soberly.  "I  don't  suppose  I've  driven 
a  dozen  nails  in  my  life — only  tacks  in 
the  plaster  to  hang  pictures  on.  And 
it's  very  important  to  drive  them  right, 
because  this  is  a  rose  trellis." 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  said  I,  "I 
was  pretty  clumsy  with  my  hands,  too. 
I'd  lost  my  technique,  as  you  might  say. 
I  remember  one  afternoon  when  I  was 
trimming  the  orchard  that  I  didn't  think 
a  single  thought  beyond  the  immediate 
problem  each  branch  presented.  And 
yet  it  was  immensely  stimulating.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  that  the  educational 
value  of  manual  dexterity  has  only  be- 
gun to  be  appreciated." 

Miss  Goodwin  marked  off  the  place 
for  the  next  strip,  and  started  nailing. 
At  the  last  blow  she  relaxed  her  frown. 

"Maybe,"  she  said.  "No,  probably. 
But  the  manual  work,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  got  to  be  connected  up  in  some  way 
with — well,  with  higher  things.  I  can't 
think  of  a  word  to  fit,  because  my  head 
is  so  full  of  the  'hy'  group.  You,  for 
instance,  were  sawing  your  own  or- 
chard, and  you  were  working  for  better 
fruit,  and  more  beautiful  trees,  and  a 
lovely  home.  You  saw  the  work  in  its 
higher  relations,  its  relations  to  the 
beauty  of  living." 

"And  your  nails?"  I  asked. 

"I  see  the  aqueduct  of  roses,"  she 
smiled. 

"You  will  see  them,  I  trust,"  said  I. 
"You  shall  see  them.  You  must  stay  till 
they  bloom." 

Her  brow  suddenly  clouded,  and  she 
shook  her  head.  "I — I  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  the  'IV  "  she  said.  "But  I  shall 
know  the  roses  are  here.  You  must  send 
me  a  picture  of  them." 

Somehow  I  was  less  enthusiastic  over 
the  next  arch,  but  her  spirits  soon  came 
back,  and  she  sawed  the  next  batch  of 
stripping  with  greater  precision  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  saw — and  a  more 
reckless  show  of  stocking.  "See!"  she 
cried,  "how  much  I'm  improving!  I 
didn't  splinter  any  of  the  ends  this 
time!" 

"Fine,"  said  I.  "You  can  tackle  the 
firewood  in  the  orchard  soon!" 

We  got  up  two  more  arches,  working 
close  together,  intent  upon  our  task.  As 
each  arch,  with  its  piers,  took  up  eight 
feet,  and  the  central  arch  would  take  up 
twelve,  we  should  need  exactly  a  dozen 
arches  to  complete  the  trellis.  Here 
were  four  of  them  done ! 

"Hooray!"  cried  the  girl,  as  the  fourth 
was  finished.  "How  we  are  getting  on!" 

"I  could  never  have  done  it  alone," 
said  I.  "You  have  really  been  a  great 
help." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
haven't  had  so  much  fun  in  years." 

We  looked  into  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  saw  that  Mike  had  gone,  and  Joe, 
too.  My  watch  and  the  lengthening 
shadows  warned  me  it  was  approaching 
six.  Hot  and  pleasantly  tired,  we  pack- 
ed up  the  tools  on  the  barrow,  and 
wheeled  them  to  the  shed. 

"Now  shall  we  go  and  hear  the  her- 
mit?" I  asked. 

She  nodded,  and  we  went  down 
through  the  orchard,  past  the  pool  where 
the  iris  buds  were  already  showing  a 
spike  of  greenish  white,  through  the 
maples,  and  into  the  pines.  There  we 
stood,  side  by  side,  in  the  quiet  hush  of 
coming  sunset,  and  waited  for  the  fairy 
horn.  A  song  sparrow  was  singing  out 
by  the  road,  and  the  thin,  sweet  flutings 
of  a  Peabody  came  from  the  pasture. 
But  the  thrush  was  silent. 

"Please  sing,  Mr.  Thrush!"  she  plead- 
ed, looking  at  me  after  she  spoke,  with 
a  wistful  little  smile  of  apology  for  her 
foolishness.  "I  want  so  to  hear  him 
again,"    she    said.      "We    don't    hear 
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thrushes  in  New  York,  nor  smell  pine 
trees,  nor  feel  this  sweet,  cool  silence. 
Oh,  the  good  pines!" 

"He  will  sing  to-morrow,"  said  I. 
"There  is  no  cpera  on  Thursdays." 

Her  eyes  twinkled  once  more.  "Per- 
haps he  has  that  terrible  disease,  'sud- 
den indisposition',"  she  laughed.  "Come, 
we  must  go  home  to  supper.  It  will  take 
me  hours  to  get  clean." 

Out  in  the  open,  she  looked  at  her 
hands.  "See,  I've  begun  to  get  callouses, 
too!"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her 
palms  proudly. 

"You've  get  blisters,"  said  I.  "No 
work  for  you  to-morrow!     Let  me  see." 

I  touched  her  hand,  as  we  paused  be- 
neath a  blossoming  apple  tree,  with  the 
fragrance  shedding  about  us.  Our  eyes 
met,  too,  as  I  did  so.  She  drew  her 
hand  back  gently,  as  the  color  came  to 
her  cheeks.  We  walked  on  in  silence, 
as  far  as  the  pump.  Mike  had  finished 
milking,  and  had  gone  home.  The  stable 
was  closed.  Inside,  we  could  hear  the 
animals  stamp.  Suddenly  I  put  my  head 
under  the  pump  spout,  and  asked  her  to 
work  the  handle.  Laughing,  she  did  so, 
and  as  I  raised  my  dripping  head,  I  saw 
her  standing  with  the  low  western  sun 
full  upon  her,  her  eyes  laughing  into 
mine,  her  nose  and  lips  provocative,  her 
plain  blouse  waist  open  at  the  throat  so 
that  I  could  see  the  gurgle  of  laughter 
rise. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  she  asked, 
arrested,  perhaps,  by  something  in  my 
gaze. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "there's  a 
ghost  lives  in  this  well,  and  maybe  with 
your  aid  I  shall  pump  it  out." 

"Don't  you  l:ke  the  ghost?"  she  said. 

"Very  much,"  said  I,  as  we  climbed 
the  slope  to  Bert's. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Bert  sent  her  off 
to  bed,  and  I  toiled  cheerfully  at  my 
manuscripts  till  the  unholy  hour  of 
eleven. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
I  Pick  Paint  and  a  Quarrel 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  a 
burned  nose  confronted  me  across  the 
table,  and  the  possessor  ruefully  regard- 
ed her  sore  palms. 

"No  work  for  you  to-day,"  said  I. 
"You  will  just  have  to  pick  out  colors 
for  me.     The  painters  are  coming." 

T  spoke  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  I 
spoke  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  woman 
to  accompany  a  young  man  to  his  house 
and  pick  out  paint  for  him.  I  spoke 
also,  as  if  I  had  never  cursed  the  pros- 
pect of  petticoats  that  advise.  So  soon 
can  one  pair  of  eyes  undo  our  prejudices, 
and  so  easily  are  the  conventions  forgot- 
ten, in  the  natural  life  of  the  country — 
at  least  by  such  persons  as  never  were 
much  bothered  by  them,  anyhow! 

Evidently  they  had  never  greatly 
troubled  Miss  Goodwin,  or  she  was  not 
disposed  to  let  them  trouble  her  now, 
for  ten  minutes  later  we  went  down  the 
road  together,  and  found  the  painters 
already  unloading  their  wagon.  The 
reliable  Hard  Cider,  true  to  his  word, 
had  procured  them  for  me,  which,  as  I 
afterward  have  discovered,  was  some- 
thing of  a  feat  in  Bentford,  where 
promises  are  more  common  than  fulfil- 
ment. 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  paint  the  outside 
of  the  house,"  said  Miss  Goodwin;  "it's 
such  a  lovely  weathered  gray  now. 
What  color  is  it  going  to  be?" 

"No  color,"  said  I.  "White,  with  green 
blinds,  of  course.  But  the  inside  will 
be  done  first." 

We  entered,  with  the  boss  painter, 
and  went  into  the  south  room,  which  had 
aheady  become  the  natural  centre  of  the 
house. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "I'm  not  going  to  paper 
any  rooms  if  I  can  help  it.  I  want  the 
walls  calcimir.ed.  They  look  pretty 
sound  to  me,  barring  some  places  where 
you'll  have  to  patch  the  plaster.  Can 
it  be  done?" 

The  painter  walked  about  the  room 
carefully,  then  examined  the  hall,  the 
north  room,  and  the  dining-room,  while 
the  girl  and  I  followed  him. 

"Sure,"  he  said. 

"All  right;  then  I  want  this  room 
done   first,   as   I'm   anxious   to  get  my 
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books  unpacked  and  my  desk  set  up. 
Now,  what  color  shall  it  be?"  I  turned 
toward  Miss  Goodwin  as  I  spoke. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  going 
to  say  a  word,"  she  answered.  "This 
is  your  room." 

"I  suppose  you  want  the  woodwork 
white?"  the  painter  suggested.  "Those 
old  mantels,  for  instance." 

"Cream  white,  not  dead  white,"  said 
I.  "Wait  a  minute."  I  ran  to  the  shed 
and  brought  back  two  more  of  my 
pictures,  an  etching  by  Cameron  which 
our  professor  of  fine  arts  had  once  given 
me,  and  an  oil  painting  acquired  in  a 
moment  of  rash  expend. ture  several 
years  before — the  long  line  of  Beacon 
Street  houses  across  the  Charles  with 
the  church  spires  rising  here  and  there, 
and  to  the  left  Beacon  Hill  piling  up  to 
the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "the  walls  have  got  to 
set  off  both  these  pictures,  and  books 
besides.  They've  got  to  be  neutral.  I 
want  a  greenish,  brownish,  yellowish 
olive,  with  the  old  beam  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  in  the  same  key,  only  a 
bit  darker." 

The  girl  and  the  painter  both  laughed. 

"You  are  so  definite,"  said  she. 

"But  I  want  an  indefinite  tint,"  I  re- 
plied. 

Again  she  laughed,  though  the  painter 
looked  puzzled. 

"I'll  get  my  colors,"  he  said.      '  .• 

He  mixed  what  he  considered  an  olive 
tint,  and  laid  a  streak  of  it  on  the 
piaster. 

"Too  green,"  said  I. 

He  added  something  and  tried  again. 

"Too  gray,"  said  Miss  Goodwin,  for- 
getful, and  then  quickly  supplemented, 
"isn't  it?" 

He  added  something  else. 

"Too  brown,"  said  I. 

Once  more  he  patiently  mixed. 

"Too   muddy  colored,"  I  corrected. 

"It  must  be  fun  to  be  a  painter,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Oh,  we  get  used  to  it,"  said  he. 

"Try  a  little  yellow,"  I  suggested.  "I 
want  that  tint  warmed  up  a  trifle." 

He  did  so,  and  something  emerged 
which  looked  right  to  me. 

"That's  a  queer  olive,  though,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Well,  it's  a  greenish,  brownish,  yel- 
lowish olive,  isn't  it?"  I  replied.  "That's 
what  I  asked  for!  Do  the  walls  in  this 
color,  and  paint  the  woodwork,  mantels, 
and  the  panels  over  them  and  the  book- 
case and  settles  a  creamy  white,  with 
a  creamy  white  on  the  ceiling,  and  oil 
up  this  old  floor  and  stain  the  strip  of 
new  boards  where  the  partition  was, 
and  my  room  is  ready!" 

We  went  into  the  little  hall,  where 
the  front  door  stood  open,  and  we  could 
see  Hard  on  a  ladder  mending  the  beau- 
tiful carved  door  cap  outside. 

"This  hall  the  same  color,"  said  I, 
"with  the  rails  of  the  baluster  in  the 
cieam  white  of  the  trim." 

We  went  into  the  northeast  room  and 
the  dining-room  behind  it. 

"Same  color  here?"  asked  the  painter. 

I  was  about  to  answer  yes,  when  Miss 
Goodwin  spoke.  "I  should  think  you'd 
want  these  rooms  lighter  in  color,"  she 
said,  "as  they  face  the  north." 

"The  lady's  right,"  said  the  painter. 

"They  always  are,"  I  smiled.  "You 
two  fix  up  the  color  for  this  room,  then. 
We  can  decide  on  the  other  rooms  after 
these  downstairs  are  done." 

"No,"  cried  the  girl,  "I  won't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind!  You  might  not  like 
what  I  picked." 

"Incredible!"  said  I.  "I've  really  got 
to  get  to  work  outside  now."  And  I  ran 
off,  leaving  her  looking  a  little  angrily, 
I  thought,  after  me. 

I  was  so  impatient  to  see  how  my 
lawn  was  going  to  look  that  I  went  to 
the  shed  to  hunt  up  a  dummy  sundial 
post  which  I  could  set  up  and  mark  off 
my  beds  around  it,  getting  them  manur- 
ed for  planting.  At  first  I  could  find 
nothing,  except  some  old  logs,  but  look- 
ing up  presently  into  a  loft  under  the 
eaves,  I  saw  the  dusty  end  of  what  look- 
ed like  a  Doric  pillar  pointing  out.  ■  I 
scrambled  up  and  pulled  forth,  to  my 
joy,  a  wooden  pillar  about  nine  feet 
long,  in  excellent  preservation.  How 
it  got  there,  I  had  no  idea.  The  dust 
had  evidently  accumulated  on  it  for 
years.     It  had  once  been  painted  white. 
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I  dragged  the  heavy  column  down,  and 
ran  to  get  Hard  Cider. 

He  grunted.  "All  yer  side  porch 
pillars  wuz  them  kind  when  I  wuz  a 
boy,"  he  said.  "Old  man  Noble's  fust 
wife  didn't  like  the  porch — thought  it 
kept  light  out  c'  the  kitchen,  an'  hed  it 
took  down.  His  second  wife  hed  it  put 
back,  but  sonic-  o'  the  columns  hed  got 
lost,  or  burnt  up,  I  reckon,  so's  they  put 
it  back  with  them  square  posts  yer  hev 
now.  I  reckon  that  column's  nigh  on  a 
century  old." 

I  sawed  off  the  upper  four  feet  care- 
fully, and  stored  the  remainder  back  in 
the  loft.  Then  I  made  a  square  base 
of  planking,  a  temporary  one  till  I 
could  build  a  brick  foundation,  washed 
off  the  dust,  and  took  my  pedestal 
around  to  the  lawn.  With  a  ball  of  twine 
tied  to  the  centre  of  the  south  room 
door  I  ran  a  Lne  directly  out  to  the 
rose  trellis,  and  midway  between  the 
trellis  and  where  the  edge  of  my  psr- 
gola  was  to  be  I  placed  the  pillar.  Then 
I  took  out  my  knife,  and  thrust  the 
blade  lightly  in  at  an  angle,  to  simulate 
tlio  dial  marker,  and  turned  to  call  Miss 
Goodwin. 

But  she  was  already  standing  in  the 
door. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  running  lightly  down 
the  plank  and  across  the  ground,  "a 
sundial  already,  and  a  real  psdestal! 
Come  away  from  it  a  little,  and  see  how 
it  seems  to  focus  all  the  sunlight." 

We  stood  off  near  the  house,  and 
looked  at  the  white  column  in  mid-lawn. 
It  did  indeed  seem  to  draw  in  the  sun- 
light to  this  level  spot  before  the  dwell- 
ing, even  though  it  rose  from  the  brown 
earth  instead  of  rich  greensward,  and 
even  though  beyond  it  was  but  the  un- 
sightly, half-finished,  naked  trellis. 
Even  as  we  watched,  a  bird  came  swoop- 
ing across  the  lawn,  alighted  on  my 
knife  handle,  and  began  to  carol. 

"Oh,  the  darling!"  cried  Miss  Good- 
win.    "He  understands!" 

I  was  very  well  content.  I  had  unex- 
pectedly found  a  pedestal,  and  was  ex- 
periencing for  the  first  time  the  real 
sensation  of  garden  warmth  and  intim- 
acy and  focussed  light  which  a  sundial, 
rightly  placed,  can  bring.  I  did  not 
speak,  and  presently  beside  me  I  heard 
a  voice  saying,  "But  I  forgot  that  I  am 
angry  at  you." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Because  you  had  no  right  to  leave 
mc  to  pick  out  the  paint  for  your  dining- 
room,"  said  she. 

"Why  not?"  said  I.  "You  picked  out 
the  name  of  my  house  and  the  style  of 
the  rose  trellis." 

"That  was  different,"  she  replied. 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"Then  you  are  extremely  stupid,"  she 
answered. 

"Doubtless,"  said  I.  "But  that  doesn't 
help  me  any  to  understand,  you  know." 

"Come,"  she  replied,  "and  see  if  the 
paint  suits  you.  Then  I  must  go  home 
and  write  some  letters." 

The  paint  and  calcimine  suited  me,  of 
course.  They  were  a  warm,  golden 
cream  and  a  very  delicate  buff,  which 
made  the  rooms  seem  lighter.  I  thank- 
ed her  as  heartily  as  I  could,  and 
watched  her  depart  up  the  road,  paus- 
ing only  long  enough  to  press  to  her 
nose  the  first  bud  on  the  great  lilac  tree 
at  the  corner. 

The  place  seemed  curiously  deserted 
after  she  had  gone.  I  went  out  into 
the  vegetable  area  to  see  if  Mike  and 
Joe  were  getting  on  all  right,  and  to 
watch  them  planting,  that  I  might  learn 
how  it  was  done. 

"Aren't  we  pretty  late  with  all  these 
seeds?"  I  asked. 

Mike  shook  his  head.  "There's  some 
things,  like  peas,  ye  can't  get  in  too 
soon,"  he  said,  "and  some  like  termaters 
and  cauliflowers  that  ye  got  to  start 
under  glass;  but  up  here  in  these 
mountains,  with  the  frosts  comin'  and 
the  cold  nights,  ye  don't  know  when,  ye 
can  wait  till  the  middle  o'  May  and 
dump  on  the  manure  and  get  yer  crop 
with  the  next  man." 

"Well,  I'm  trusting  you,"  said  I.  "But 
next  year  we'll  start  earlier,  just  the 
same.  I  don't  want  to  be  with  the  next 
man.  I  want  to  beat  him.  I  don't  see 
why  that  isn't  what  a  farmer  should 
do  as  well  as  a  merchant." 


"Sure,  it  is,"  said  Mike,  "only  the  God 
Almighty  don't  like  it,  and  sinds  frosts 
down  upon  yer  presoomin'." 

"You  talk  like  a  Calvinist,"  I  laughed. 

"Sure,  I  dunno  what  that  is,"  Mike 
replied.  "How  much  of  this  last  plantin' 
of  corn  shall  I  put  in?  It's  Stowell's 
Evergreen.  Maybe  it's  the  frosts  will 
get  it  all,  come  September." 

"We'll  take  a  chance,"  said  I.  "I'm 
a  gambler.  Put  in  all  you've  got  room 
for." 

"Yes,  sor,"  said  he,  "and  it's  pea 
brush  we'll  be  needin'  soon  for  them 
early  peas  I  planted  late.  Is  it  Joe  I 
shall  sind  to  cut  some  in  the  pasture  lot 
behind  the  barn?" 

I  hadn't  thought  of  my  ten-acre 
pasture  across  the  road.  In  fact,  I  had 
scarcely  been  in  it.  "What's  there  to 
cut?"  I  asked. 

"Poverty  birch,"  said  Mike.  "Sure, 
it's  walkiir  up  from  the  brook  like  it 
was  a  weed,  which  it  are,  and  eatin'  the 
good  grass  up.  The  pasture  will  be 
better  for  it  out." 

"Cut  away,  then,"  said  I.  "But,  mind 
you,  no  other  trees!" 

I  went  back  to  my  sundial,  between 
two  rows  of  cauliflower  plants  Bert  had 
given  to  me,  and  which  Mike  had  set 
out  thus  early  for  an  experiment, 
between  threads  of  sprouting  radishes, 
lines  of  onion  sets,  and  other  succulent 
evidences  of  the  season  to  come.  As  I 
started  to  mark  out  the  beds  around  the 
pedestal,  I  found  myself  wishing  Miss 
Goodwin  were  there  to  advise  me.  I 
made  a  few  marks  on  the  ground,  sur- 
veyed the  pattern,  didn't  like  it,  could 
think  of  nothing  better,  and  resolved  to 
await  her  return.  I  took  a  few  steps 
toward  the  house.     Then  I  stopped. 

"No,  you  fool,"  I  said  to  myself.  "This 
is  your  house.  You  are  going  to  live  in 
it.  If  you  can't  plan  it  yourself,  you'd 
better  go  back  to  teaching." 

I  returned  to  the  dial  and  went  to 
work  again.  She  had  suggested  a  ring 
of  low  flowers,  and  some  taller  ones, 
irregularly  set.  I  measured  off  a  six- 
foot  circle  about  the  pedestal,  as  the  in- 
ner ring  of  the  beds,  and  left  four 
bieaks  in  it,  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  where  the  turf  or  paths 
could  come  in  to  the  dial.  Then  I  ex- 
tended the  sides  of  these  four  beds  on 
the  straight  axes  of  the  paths  for  tnree 
feet,  and  made  the  rear  sides  not  on  the 
regular  arc  of  the  inner  edges,  but  full 
of  irregularities,  almost  of  bulges,  where 
I  would  set  clumps  of -tall  flowers.  "She'll 
like  that,  I  guess,"  I  reflected,  and  then 
caught  myself  at  it,  and  grinned  rather 
sheepishly. 

I  rose  and  went  to  the  barn  for  a 
load  of  manure.  The  great  pile  which 
had  been  there  when  I  bought  the  place 
was  already  used  up,  but  I  secured 
enough  litter  with  a  rake  to  cover  the 
beds  and  brought  it  back.  By  then  the 
hour  was  nearly  twelve,  and  consequent- 
ly too  late  to  spade  it  under,  so  I  went 
into  the  house  to  see  if  the  painters 
were  getting  the  color  right.  They  were, 
or  as  nearly  right  as  it  seems  to  be 
humanly  possible  for  house  painters  to 
do,  and  I  plodded  up  the  road  to  dinner. 
As  I  passed  my  potato  field,  I  saw  rows 
of  green  shoots  above  the  ground,  and 
out  under  my  lone  pine  I  saw  a  figure, 
sitting  in  the  shadow  on  the  stone  wall. 
I  climbed  over  the  brambles  over  the 
wall,  and  walked  down  the  aisles  of  po- 
tatoes toward  her. 

"It  is  time  for  dinner,"  I  said  meekly. 

She  looked  up.     "Is  it?     I  have  been 
listening  to  the  old  pine  talk." 
"What  was  he  saying?"  I  asked. 
"Things    you    wouldn't    understand," 
said  she. 

"About  words  in  'hy'?" 
She  shook  her  head.  "Not  at  all; 
nothing  quite  so  stupid — but  nearly  as 
saddening."  She  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
her  eyes  looked  into  mine,  enigmatically 
wistful. 

"I  missed  you  after  you  went  away 
from  Twin  Fires,"  said  I  suddenly.  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  got  the  sundial 
beds  right  or  not.  Won't  you  please 
ccme  back  to  tell  me?  Or  am  I  stupid 
again,  and  mustn't  you  advise  me  about 
that?" 

To  be  continued 
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In  the  dark  winter  mornings  or 
cold  raw  days  of  Fall  and  Spring, 
it  is  no  joke  getting  up  in  the 
morning.  That  job  of  cleaning 
the  stable  has  to  be  tackled  and  it 
is  mighty  hard  work. 


Cleaning  the  stable  with  a  wheel- 
barrow is  a  tiresome,  disagreeable, 
task.  It  is  just  about  the  hardest 
job  on  the  farm,  particularly  when 
the  yard  is  sloppy  and  the  planks 
slippery. 


There  is  no  need  to  do  all  that 
hard  labor  if  you  have  a  BT 
Manure  Carrier.  You  take  out 
three  barrow  loads  at  a  time  that 
means  fewer  trips.  You  are 
absolutely  independent  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  yard,  because  the 
track  runs  overhead. 


You  will  use  your  BT  Carrier 
every  day.  It  will  save  you  time, 
labor,  manure  and  hours  of  hard 
work.  By  saving  an  hour  a  day, 
you  will  have  more  time  to  work 
in  the  fields.  On  Sunday  you  can 
be  done  in  lots  of  time  for  Church. 


Fill  the  big  open-mouthed  bucket, 
windlass  it  up  and  run  it  out  sixty 
or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  barn. 
Then  pull  the  trip  latch  and  dump 
the  manure  in  a  neat  compact  pile. 
In  this  way,  rain  and  frost  will 
not  spoil  its  fertilizing  value. 
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up  needles. 
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torists prefer  the  Columbia  Ctorase  Battery. 
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A  New  Livestock  Disease 


By  GEORGE  KAY  MILLER 


W 


XTITHIN  the  past  few  years  a  new 
^'  infectious  disease  has  come  to  be 
recognized  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Veter- 
inarians have  named  it  "hemor- 
rhagic septicemia"  for  want  of  a  simpler 
term.  The  word  hemorrhagic  means 
to  bleed  and  septicemia  means  a  poison- 
ed condition  cf  the  blood.  So  prevalent 
has  this  disease  been  in  the  West  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  so  general  is  the 
interest  in  its  diagnosis  and  suppres- 
sion that  the  writer  interviewed  several 
prominent  veterinarians.  A  summary 
of  their  findings  is  presented  herewith. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  all  animals 
the  disease  is  very  infectious.  There  is 
a  special  germ  of  the  species  respon- 
sible for  the  disease  in  each  of  the 
animals  susceptible  to  infection.  The 
soil  becomes  infected  with  the  germ; 
hence  susceptible  animals  are  infected 
through  grazing  on  infected  pastures 
or  by  fodder  grown  on  such  infected 
lands.  Infection,  as  a  rule,  takes  place 
through  the  digestive  system. 

The  disease  presents  itself  in  four 
different  forms  in  all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals,  including  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  horses.  It  has  also  been  known  to 
attack  poultry,  birds  and  wild  animals. 
The  four  different  forms  are,  the 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  intestinal  and 
cutaneous.  The  cerebral  form  is  gen- 
erally manifested  by  symptoms  similar 
to  blind  staggers.  Animals  lose  control 
of  their  locomotary  apparatus  and 
stumble  or  stagger  into  fences  or  build- 
ings as  though  they  were  blind.  The 
pneumonic  form  is  characterized  by  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  such 
as  quickened  respiration  and  labored 
and  difficult  breathing.  There  may  be 
a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  in 
many  cases  is  streaked  with  blood;  the 
eyelids  may  be  swollen  and  adhering 
with  a  more  or  less  sticky  discharge. 
This  form  is  very  fatal.  The  intestinal 
form  is  generally  manifested  by  a 
bloody  diarrhoea,  which  may  be  of  a 
dark,  tarry  color.  Rapid  emaciation 
follows.  There  may  be  evidence  of 
abdominal  pain.  There  may  be  some 
delirium  when  the  animals  will  run 
about  in  an  excited  manner.  When 
down,  animals  manifest  severe  pains, 
which  are  spasmodic.  Head  and  neck 
may  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  over  the 
back.  Swellings  may  appear  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  limbs.  Bowel 
discharges  are  frequently  bloody.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  discharge  of 
bloody  mucous  from  the  nostrils.  This 
form  is  also  very  fatal.  In  the 
cutaneous  form  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
forequarters,  throat  and  dewlap.  The 
swellings,  as  a  rule,  are  very  extensive. 
Animals  that  are  inclined  to  feed, 
swallow  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  In 
milch  cows  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
arrested.  There  is  a  general  indisposi- 
tion. 

In  certain  animals  of  a  herd  the 
symptoms  of  the  four  different  forms 
of  the  disease  may  be  presented  at  one 
time ;  in  others  the  symptoms  of  two  or 
three  forms  may  be  combined.  The 
disease  in  acute  form  may  cause  death 
in  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours. 
As  a  means  of  preventing  its  spread, 
healthy  animals  should  be  isolated  from 
the  sick  ones,  and  placed  in  premises 
known  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the 
disease.  Infected  places  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected. 

In  cattle,  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
may  be  confounded  with  blackleg  if  due 
care  be  not  exercised  in  making  correct 
diagnosis.  Blackleg  usually  attacks 
animals  from  four  months  to  Ithtree 
years  of  age.  Hemorrhagic  septicemia, 
while  attacking  mostly  young  ani- 
mals, also  affects  older  animals.  In 
blackleg   there   is   usually   well-marked 


lameness  in  one  or  more  legs,  due  to 
large  swellings  of  the  quarter  of  the 
lame  limb.  If  the  hand  is  passed  over 
these  swellings  a  crepitating  sound  is 
heard,  due  to  gas  formation  in  the 
tissues.  In  hemorrhagic  septicemia  the 
swellings,  if  present,  are  of  slight 
dimensions  and  seldom  crepitate,  and 
if  the  animal  is  lame,  the  lameness  is 
not  accompanied  by  extensive  swellings. 
In  blackleg  the  body  temperature  is 
high  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  In 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  normal  at  the  com- 
mencement but  becomes  high  as  death 
approaches.  In  some  outbreaks  indi- 
viduals of  a  herd  may  be  affected  with 
both  diseases  at  the  same  time.  Where 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a  herd 
is  affected  with  only  one  or  with  both 
diseases  all  animals  between  the  ages 
of  four  months  and  three  years  should 
be  promptly  immunized  with  the  black- 
leg filtrate,  and  at  the  same  time  these 
and  all  other  animals  of  the  herd  should 
be  vaccinated  with  hemorrhagic  sep- 
ticemia vaccine. 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  sheep  is 
a  disease  that  follows  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  large  numbers  of  sheep  to- 
gether. It  is  not  so  prevalent  in  the 
newer  sheep-raising  areas,  but  once  it 
gains  a  foothold  it  spreads  rapidly  and 
firmly  establishes  itself  on  the  prem- 
ises, from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remove  the  infection.  The  symptoms  in 
sheep  vary,  as  they  do  in  cattle,  but 
the  most  constant  and  convincing  symp- 
tom is  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease, 
with'  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
dying  in  from  one  to  six  days. 

The  post-mortem  in  all  species  of 
animals  varies  with  the  form  of  disease 
the  different  animals  have.  There  are 
always  more  or  less  red  spots,  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  to  be 
found  in  the  lining  of  the  wind  pipe, 
in  the  lung  and  heart.  In  the  intestinal 
form  these  red  spots  are  found  in  the 
intestines,  omentum  and  peritoneum. 
In  the  subcutaneous  form  the  red  spots 
are  immediately  under  the  skin.  In 
the  nervous  form  the  blood  spots  will 
be  located  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  blood  has  always  a  peculiar  red- 
dish-purple color  when  spread  thinly 
over  the  hand  or  other  white  surface. 

Fatal  as  the  disease  is  when  left 
uncontrolled,  it  can  be  stamped  out  and 
many  of  the  sick  animals  saved  by  the 
use  of  bacterins  prepared  especially  to 
combat  the  disease.  There  is  a  special 
bacterin  or  vaccine  for  each  species  of 
animal,  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  swine. 

The  carcasses  of  animals  which  have 
succumbed  from  the  disease  should  be 
either  deeply  buried  or  cremated,  the 
latter  being  the  safer  means  of  dis- 
posal of  the  carcass.  Stables  and  sheds 
which  have  been  occupied  by  sick 
animals  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
up  and  disinfected.  All  litter  and  re- 
fuse should  be  burned.  Treatment  in 
all  cases  consists  of  immediate  use  of 
the  vaccines. 


BELLS   ON    SHEEP 
By  A.  L.  McCready 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  cold  weather 
the  sheep  dog  will  be  turning  to  the 
hunt  again.  Not  that  he  ever  leaves 
off,  but  with  the  colder  weather  he  be- 
comes more  active. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  offer- 
ed to  combat  the  evil  of  the  sheep  dog. 
But  still  the  Township  Councils  pay 
annually  large  sums  of  money  to  farm- 
ers for  the  loss  of  sheep  worried  by 
dogs. 

Not  until  a  law  is  made  and  enforced 
that  all  dogs  be  chained  or  housed  at 
night  will  the  sheep  dog  be  defeated. 
For  it  is  at  night  that  the  dogs  usually 
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follow  the  sheep.  But  while  dogs  run 
at  large  means  must  be  employed  to 
protect  the  sheep. 

One  method  that  has  been  found  ef- 
fective is  to  tie  small  sleigh  bells  to  two 
or  three  sheep  in  a  flock.  When  the 
dogs  start  to  run  the  sheep  the  ringing 
bells  will  often  frighten  the  dogs  from 
further  pursuit.  The  sheep  dog,  like 
his  wolfish  nature,  is  a  cowardly  hun- 
ter, and  prefers  to  hunt  in  silence. 

Of  course  the  bell  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  attack  from  all  sheep  dogs,  but  it 
will  protect  them  from  many,  and  it,  at 
least,  does  not  harm  the  flock  to  have 
beil  ringers  to  run  with  their  mates. 


STALLION      INSPECTION      IN     AL- 
BERTA 

By  George  Kay  Miller 

TOURING  the  past  year  Alberta  has 
*-*  had  in  operation  an  act  providing 
for  the  inspection  and  enrolment  of 
stallions  standing  for  public  service  in 
that  province.  The  result  of  the  first 
year's  work  shows  that  the  province 
which  was  once  so  famous  for  its  light 
horses  is  rapidly  losing  this  reputation 
and  gaining  in  prominence  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  draft  horses.  Dr.  P.  Talbot, 
secretary  of  the  stallion  enrolment 
board,  has  issued  the  following  figures 
as  representing  the  number  of  pure- 
bred stallions  of  each  breed  now  in 
Alberta.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Clydesdale  and  Percheron  are  enjoying 
almost  equal  popularity,  and  are  quite 
in  the  lead  over  all  other  breeds: 


Clydesdale 

Percheron 

Belgian 

Shire 

Suffolk 

1,006  Standard-bred.  78 
907  Thoroughbred  21 
124    Hackney                14 

78    French  Coach        3 
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A    SIMPLE    MILKING    STOOL 

By  A.  L.  McCready 

A  SERVICEABLE  milking  stool  can 
**■  be  made  in  the  following  simple 
manner:  Take  a  piece  of  2  x  6  plank- 
ing about  a  foot  long.  Nail  a  piece  of 
1  inch  board  about  9  inches  long  by  6 
inches  wide  across  the  top  of  the  plank- 
ing for  a  seat.  This  makes  a  stool  the 
equal  of  the  three-legged  variety,  or 
the  rickety  packing  box  that  is  favored 
by  many.  At  first  it  may  be  found 
difficult  to  balance  oneself  comfort- 
ably on  this  one-legged  stool,  but  once 
accustomed  to  it,  it  will  be  found  most 
convenient  in  that  it  can  be  swayed 
back  and  forth  to  accommodate  any 
move  the  cow  may  make  while  milking. 


ALABAMA   RAISING  HOGS 

A  LAB  A  MA,  long  recognized  as  a  pro- 
■^*  ducer  of  cotton  and  cane,  is  de- 
veloping into  a  producer  of  pork  pro- 
ducts. In  co-operative  hog  marketing, 
the  State  is  rivaling  Denmark,  an- 
nouncement declares.  From  July  1, 
1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  47  counties  in 
Alabama  marketed  5,219  carloads  of 
hogs,  of  which  1,195  cars  consisted  of 
co-operative  shipments. 


VALUE  OF  PIE 

A  KANSAS  farmer  walked  through  a 
■* ■*■  train  and  offered  $8  a  day  and 
board  for  men  to  harvest  wheat,  but 
none  accepted  his  offer.  Reflecting  that 
when  you  wish  to  catch  flies  you  should 
use  sugar,  he  resolved  to  practice,  not 
dietetics,  but  pieetics.  The  next  day 
he  walked  through  a  train  and  from  a 
large  market  basket  handed  out  big 
pieces  of  pie — cherry  and  berry — and 
announced  that  fresh  fruit  pies  just 
like  the  samples  were  served  three 
times  a  day  to  his  harvest  hands.  Ann 
Street  in  the  !unch  hour  never  saw  such 
a  rush  for  the  pie-stand  as  what  took 
place  there.  Other  farmers  followed 
his  example,  and  the  big  wheat  crop  is 
being  harvested.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  doctors  and  professors  of  dietetics 
to  denounce  pie,  but  if  it  contributes 
toward  saving  the  wheat  crop,  worth 
more  than  $2,000,000,000,  we  should 
build  a  great  big  monument  to  pie,  and 
of  pie,  arid  then  turn  around  and  eat  it. 


M  Newspaper  -for  the  Harm 


^?THE  modern  farmer  needs 
^H  a  daily  newspaper  that 
gives  him  the  service  de- 
manded by  city-folk.  He  is  just 
as  interested  in  world  affairs 
as  the  men  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  life. 

The  Globe's  Farm  Depart- 
ment— "Farm  and  Country 
Life  in  Canada" — and  its  Daily 
Market  Reports  render  an  un- 
equalled service  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  a  very  important  ser- 
vice, but  it  is  only  a  part. 

The  Globe  is  a  Great  Family 
Newspaper;  its  editors  always 
keep  this  point  in  view.  Its 
daily  and  weekly  features 
cover  almost  every  important 
phase  of  human  effort.  It  has 
special  departments  for  the 
womenfolk,  and  upon  the 
younger    generation    it    exer- 


cises   a    helpful    influence 
throughout  the  family  circle. 

The  Globe  maintains  a  per- 
manent editorial  and  reportor- 
ial  staff  of  over  fifty  members. 
It  maintains  a  staff  of  corres- 
pondents in  Ottawa  and  all 
Provincial  Capitals,  and  has 
approximately  350  regular  cor- 
respondents in  all  towns  of 
importance  in  Ontario  and  the 
principal  Canadian  news 
centres. 

The  daily  paper  on  the  farm 
ranks  in  importance  with  the 
daily  mail  delivery,  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  current  and 
the  good  road.  It  broadens  the 
outlook  of  those  who  live  on 
the  farm.  It  keeps  them  in- 
formed on  current  events  the 
world  over.  Not  only  does 
The  Globe  do  this,  it  serves 
the  agriculturists  of  Canada 
in  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
way. 


The  service  that  The  Globe  has  already  rendered  to 
three  generations  of  Farm  Life,  is  a  guarantee  o£ 
what  it  will  do  in  the  days  to  come;  this  is  why  it 
should  have  a  place  in  every  Farm  Home  in  Ontario. 


TORONTO 

Canada's  National  Newspaper 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT 
OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 
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You  Wouldn't  Use  Buggy  Harness 

on  your  horses  in  heavy  field  work.  It  would 
be  hard  on  both  the  horses  and  the  harness, 
and  the  chances  are  the  work  would  suffer 
also. 

Trying  to  plow  with  misfit  plows  —  plows 
not  designed  to  meet  the  particular  soil  condi- 
tions existing  in  your  section  of  the  Dominion 
—  is  just  like  trying  to  get  good  work  out  of 
your  horses  if  pulling  in  light  road  harness. 

Hamilton  Plows  are  built  in  Canada  and  are 
designed  by  men  who  know  Canadian  farming 
conditions.  There  are  many  styles  and  sizes 
of  Hamilton  plows  so  that  you  can  get  the 
particular  type  of  moldboard  and  shares,  coulters, 
jointers  and  gauge  wheels  best  suited  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs.  And  if  you  have  a  tractor  you  will 
find  no  better  tractor  plows  than  those  in  the 
Hamilton  line. 

Hamilton  plows  are  rugged  and  substantial  in 
construction  without  being  cumbersome  in  weight, 
and  every  plow  is  fully  covered  by  our  warranty 
and  agreement.  There  is  no  plow  made  today 
with  a  stronger  beam  cr  more  durable  shares 
and  moldboard  than  the  Hamilton. 

We  have  a  Hamilton  plow  catalogue,  descrip- 
tive of  this  complete  line  of  plows,  ready  to  mail  to 
you.     Write  for  it,  to  the  nearest  branch. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Pays  for  Itself 

In  time  and  labor  saved — in  increased  production — in  work  done 
better  as  well  as  faster — a  Toronto  Farm  Engine  pays  for  itself. 

No  matter  what  size  your  farm  you  need  a  gasoline  engine — 
and  a  good  gasoline  engine.  Toronto  Farm  Engines  are  specially 
designed  for  hard  farm  service — strong,  simple  in  operation,  effi- 
cient and  economical.  Run  on  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Operate 
all  the  machinery  around  the  farm. 

You  should  have  a  Toronto  Grain  Grinder  and  a  Toronto  Saw, 
too.  Both  are  money-makers.  Both  are  strongly  and  simply  built. 

Find  out  more  about  effective  Toronto  Farm  Machinery. 
Get  our  illustrated  literature. 
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Poultry  man  Grows  a  New  Plum 

By   G.   W.    ECHLIN 


SOME  of  the  finest  fruits  grown  have 
been  the  result  of  pure  accident. 
While  cultivation  has  done  much  to 
bring  to  perfection  an  otherwise  indif- 
ferent product,  yet  experiment  has  re- 
sulted in  some  amazing  achievements. 

Many  of  the  experiments  have  been 
of  a  purely  hap-hazard  nature.  The 
love  of  experimenting  is  born  into  the 
human  race.  It  is  more  marked  in 
some  races  than  others.  If  it  is  permis- 
sible for  one  to  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  for  a  moment,  the  sad 
experiments  of  the  ex-Kaiser  are  a 
nctable  example. 

George  Henderson,  the  well-known 
chicken  fancier,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
an  inborn  love  for  experimenting.  On 
his  small  plot  of  ground  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  Mr.  Henderson 
has  a  happy  comb'nation.  His  hobby, 
as  was  stated,  is  the  rearing  of  poultry. 
But  he  conceived  the  idea  of  conserva- 
tion during  the  war  that  has  had  one 
amazing  result  at  least. 

Partly  for  the  protection  of  his 
poultry  pens,  and  partly  because  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to  conserve,  the  poultry- 
man  planted  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  on 
his  fifth  of  an  acre.  The  time  has  been 
short  to  Mr.  Henderson  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  It  seems  incredible 
to  him  that  now  he  is  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  of  fruit  far  in  excess  of  what 
can  be  used  for  his  family's  needs. 

Amongst  his  wide  variety  is  a  blue 
plum.  Mr.  Henderson  reared  the  tree 
as  a  seedling.  While  the  fruit  is  not 
of  a  large  type,  it  is  a  distinct  cross 
between  the  Damson  and  the  New  Or- 
leans. It  ripens  hy  August  15th.  Its 
flesh  is  a  plum  green,  the  skin  being  a 
deep  blue. 

The  pit  is  small  and  is  free.  The 
plum  is  one  of  sugary  sweetness,  and 
cans  better  than  any  variety  grown  at 
the  present  time,  and  at  much  less 
sugar  expense.  The  tree  is  very 
sturdy.  Samples  of  the  fruit  shown  by 
Mr.  Henderscn  had  been  picked  over  a 
week,  yet  showed  no  trace  of  softening 
or  rot.  From  this  fact  it  is  gathered 
that  the  variety  would  be  of  exceptional 
shipping  value.  Other  experiments 
with  the  fruit  have  shown  that  it  is 
free  from  rot,  the  plums  gradually  dry- 
ing like  prunes. 

Fruit  growers  are  much  interested  in 
the  new  variety,  which  has  not  as  yet 
received  an  official  name.  It  is  under- 
stood that  reliable  nurseries  are  ne- 
gotiating with  the  lucky  experimenter 
with  the  object  of  bringing  the  new  pro- 
duct to  perfection  through  budding.  As 
yet  none  of  the  offers  have  been  ac- 
cepted. It  will  not  be  surprising  in  the 
future  to  hear  a  great  demand  for  the 
new  "Henderson  Plum." 

Mr.  Henderson  is  the  president  of 
the  Ontario  Poultry  Association. 


SULPHUR    INFLUENCES    SOIL 
By  F.  H.  Mason 

T  T  is  curious  considering  the  remark - 
-*•  able  results  that  have  been  obtained 
from  the  sulphurization  of  soils  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  that 
no  experiments  along  these  lines  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  in  Canada. 

The  Report  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1918,  is  just  to  hand,  and 
were  any  expei'iments  in  progress  or 
had  any  been  made  surely  it  is  in  this 
report  that  one  would  expect  to  find  it, 
but  a  careful  perusal  fails  to  reveal  any 
mention  of  such  experiment. 

The  genesis  of  the  experiments  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  come  aboutf 
in  a  curious  way  and  to  have  emanated 
from  an  unexpected  source.  Everyone 
who  has  had  any  connection  with  the 
running  of  a  smelter  knows  how  farm- 
ers for  miles  around  it  blame  nearly  all 
the  crop  troubles  they  may  have  to 
smelter  fume.  Those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  smelter  more  often  than 
not  have  reasonable  cause  for  com- 
plaint, but  those  at  a  considerable  d;s- 
tance  usually  have  not.  Still,  oft°n 
many  of  the  latter  find  it  less  laborious 
and  more  profitable  to  sue  the  smelter 
for  damages  than    to    raise    and    sell 


crops.  Wearying  of  the  perpetual  an- 
noyance and  expenses  of  such  law  losses 
the  directors  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  determined  tc 
find  out  for  themselves  exactly  what 
effect  dilute  sulphurous  acid  solu- 
tions had  on  plant  life,  so  they  estab- 
lished an  experimental  farm  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  Utah,  and  placed  Dr. 
O'Gara,  an  agricultural  chemkt,  in 
charge. 

The  method  Dr.  O'Gara  adonted  at 
the  start  was  to  grow  various  forms  of 
plant  life  under  exactly  the  same  con 
ditions  of  cultivation,  irr'gation  and 
fertilization,  and  to  subject  nart  of  the 
plants  to  periodic  sprinklings  with 
dilute  sulphurous  acid  solu'im  of 
known  strength,  while  the  other  part 
was  not  so  sprayed.  To  his  astonish- 
ment. Dr.  O'Gara  found  that  those 
plants  that  were  sprayed  with  sulphur- 
ous acid  of  strengths  below  fie  toxic 
limit — that  is  with  soluti:ns  n  t  s  rong 
enough  to  burn  the  foliage — put  forth  a 
more  healthy  growth  than  those  that 
were  not  sprayed  at  all.  Different 
forms  of  plant  life  exhibited  different 
degrees  of  toleration  to  the  acid  spray, 
that  is  to  say  in  other  words,  tVe  tox:c 
limit  varied  with  different  forms  of 
plant  life,  some  being  able  to  stand 
stronger  solutions  of  the  acid  without 
injury  to  their  leaves  than  others. 

Having  established  by  analysis  that 
sulphur  was  a  normal  constituent  of  all 
plant  life,  Dr.  O'Gara  arranged  s-me 
experiments  on  a  field  scale  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  the  soil  would  have  en  vge- 
tation.  He  selected  a  plot  of  land  the 
s"il  of  which  was  both  chemically  and 
physically  as  uniform  as  he  could  find, 
and  this  he  divided  into  three  p^rts. 
On  one  part  was  sown  300  pounds  cf 
finely-crushed  sulphur  to  the  acre  and 
plowed:  another  part  was  sprinkled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  such  pro- 
port'on  that  the  sulphur  content  was 
equivalent  to  300  pounds  of  eu^hur  per 
acre  and  plowed;  the  remaining  por- 
tion was  simply  plowed.  From  this 
point  all  the  p]ots  were  treated  exactly 
alike  as  regards  harrowing,  cuMvation, 
and  irrigation.  The  seeds  of  the  var- 
ious crops  were  sown  on  each  p'ot  at 
the  same  time:  the  crops,  each  in  its 
proper  season,  were  harvested  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  products  were  care- 
fully weighed.  Practically  every  crop 
tested  showed  increased  y:elds  on  the 
plots  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphur,  but  the  increases  on  the  p'ot 
treated  with  sulphur  were  so  much 
greater  than  on  that  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  that  evidently  this  is  the 
proper  way  of  applying  the  sulnhur  to 
the  soil,  and  therefore  will  be  the  only 
one  from  which  results  will  be  given. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  differ- 
ent crops  were  benefited  differently  by 
the  treatment.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  results.  The  figures  represent 
the  percentage  increase  of  the  crops  on 
the  plot  treated  with  sulphur  over  the 
one  that  was  not  so  treate-1.  Sugar 
beets  3.7  per  cent.;  turnips  10.4  per 
cent.;  barley  u2  per  cent.;  o,"ts  57  p»r 
cent.;  wheat  127  ner  cent.;  maize  182 
per  cent.;  alfalfa  368  per  cen\;  Cana- 
dian field  peas  383  per  cent.;  potatoes 
63  per  cent,  and  Hubbard  squash  188 
per  cent. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  these  experiments  were  made  on 
an  alkaline  soil  of  poor  cropping  quali- 
ties, and  the  same  phenomenal  increase 
must  not  be  expected  from  rich  land. 


STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  step  taken  by  the 
■f*  Canadian  fertilizer  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  the  adoption  of 
standard  analyses.  By  this  is  meant 
that  the  manufacturers  are  taking  into 
consideration  not  only  the  requirements 
of  the  various  types  of  crops  and  soils, 
but  the  variations  caused  by  climate 
conditions  and  farm  practice.  Such  a 
standardization  will  eliminate  a  lot  of 
low-grade,  relatively  inferior  material 
and  will  materially  assist  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  in  choosing  what  will  best 
serve  his  needs. 
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THE  INDIAN  AS  A  FARMER 

By  W.   G.  Cates 

THE- Indian  of  former  days  may  not 
have  been  much  of  a  farmer,  but 
he  evidently  knew  good  land  when  he 
saw  it.  Those  familiar  with  the  Indian 
reserves  in  the  West  admit  that  they 
include  some  of  the  best  located  land 
one  can  come  across.  Moreover,  the 
eld  chieftains  were  wise  enough  to 
leave  the  open  prairie  pretty  much  to 
the  pale  face.  In  their  eyes  a  little 
brush  was  not  a  drawback.  Time  has 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion,  for  these  areas  are  little  affect- 
ed  by   drought. 

The  acreage  of  open  land  comprised 
within  the  Indian  reserves  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  is  placed  at  1,933,138 
acres,  which  is  one-third  more  than  the 
acreage  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Garden  of  the  Gulf.  Previous  to  1918 
the  Indians  had  only  used  398,225 
acres,  or  one-fifth  of  it.  In  1917  only 
57,000  acres  of  this  had  been  broken, 
40,285  being  given  to  cattle  and  115,000 
acres  to  horses.  Thus,  four-fifths  of 
the  whole,  or  1,534,000  acres,  were  un- 
used. Than  this  a  truly  Greater  Pro- 
ductionist  could  hardly  have  asked  a 
better  opportunity.  As  a  result  of 
efforts  to  have  the  Indians  themselves 
produce  more  in  1918,  the  acreage 
cropped  rose  from  40,285  acres  in  1917 
to  50,173  acres  in  1918,  or  33  per  cent., 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  crop- 
ped this  year  will  be  66,483  acres,  an 
increase  of  65  per  cent,  over  1917.  The 
300,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  50,000 
bushels  of  oats  that  are  expected  from 
this  land  should,  at  $1.75  a  (bushel,  be 
worth  $525,000,  to  which  another 
$40,000  may  be  allowed  for  oats. 

While  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
Indians  would  respond  to  the  appeal 
that  they  should  produce  more,  still  it 
was  believed  that  much  greater  results 
could  be  secured  through  the  working 
by  the  Government  of  greater  produc- 
tion farms  on  the  reserves  and  through 
the  leasing  of  tracts  of  land  thereon  for 
grain-growing    and    grazing. 

The  greater  production  farms  were 
undertaken  in  this  way.  By  order-in- 
council,  W.  M.  Graham,  Inspector  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Southern  Sas- 
katchewan inspectorate,  *was  made 
Commissioner  of  Lands  for  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  and  entrusted  with 
the  working  out  of  the  proposal.  The 
advancing  for  this  purpose  of  $300,000 
from  the  war  appropriation  was  also 
authorized  for  the  purchase  iof  the 
necessary  equipment,  seed,  livestock, 
and  the  defraying  of  such  other  ex- 
penses as  might  be  necessary.  Com- 
missioner Graham  has  made  a  splendid 
success  of  the  work,  the  results  being 
a  big  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs. 

These  greater  production  farms  are 
located  on  the  Blood,  Blackfoot,  Assini- 
boine,  Crooked  Lakfis  and  Muscowpe- 
tung  reserves  and  comprise  20,488 
acres  under  crop.  On  these  farms  is 
to  be  found  the  most  modern  and  ample 
equipment,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
machinery  to  do  the  work.  More  than 
18,000  acres  on  these  farms  have  been 
sown  this  year  to  Marquis  wheat,  and 
2,000  acres  to  oa^s.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs  now  claims  that 
he  is  the  largest  individual  farmer  in 
Canada.  That  he  gets  work  done  very 
cheaply  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
these  20,000  acres  were  broken  up  at 
an  average  cost  of  $5.60  per  acre. 

The  third  departure,  that  of  secur- 
ing the  transfer  of  areas  on  the  re- 
serves and  leasing  them  for  grazing 
and  cultivation,  has  also  been  attended 
with  good  results.  The  transfers,  of 
course,  are  only  temporary,  lasting 
during  the  period  of  greater  production 
activity.  The  Government  pays  the 
Indians  a  price  that  ensures  them  a 
return  from  land  which  otherwise 
would  yield  nothing,  and  leases  it  on 
terms  profitable  to  itself.  The  country 
is  also  greatly  benefited  through  the 
resulting  increased  production. 

Of  the  general  results  of  this  three- 
fold policy  launched  two  years  ago,  the 
fallowing,  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
Continued  on  page  34 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

A  Real  One -Man  Outfit 


Here  is  a  tractor  you  couple  direct 
to  the  implement. 

You  drive  it  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement. 

One-man  control  for  all  operations. 

You  can  back  up  with  any  imple- 
ment attached  and  turn  short. 

The  motor  rides  up  out  of  the 
dust,  and  gives  29j^-inch  clearance 
for  cultivating. 

It  has  an  electric  starter — and 
electric  lights. 

All  moving  parts  are  cased  in.  The 
gears  run  in  oil.  There  are  1  5  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

■ 

You  can  see  strength,  durability, 
long  life,  in  every  detail  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  Moline-Universal  is  the  trac- 


tor you  will  choose  as  the  sturdier 
and  most  dependable. 

When  a  farmer  looks  it  over  he 
knows  he's  looking  at  a  real 
machine. 

When  he  tries  it  out  on  his  farm 
he  learns  that  what  he  expected 
of  it  is  true. 

It  is  economical — uses  less  fuel 
— uses  less  oil — gets  through  the 
work  without  breakdowns. 

We  want  farmers  to  see  the 
Moline — just  look  it  over  as  a  fine 
machine. 

You  can  use  a  Moline-Universal 
this  fall — and  make  money  out  of 
it.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  in- 
vestigate it  and  learn  what  it  will 
do  for  you.  Write  us  for  free  illus- 
trated booklets  and  dealer's  name. 


CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS: 


Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Made  by  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 


V    ,  k>» 


GILS  ON 

SILO     FILLERS 


THE  OLSON  SILO  FILLER  b«he  «. 
■*■  Uomui  wt3db  CM  be  wtcmgUh  operated 
wilt,  m  Utile  power  m  4  h  p.  There  u  •  GiUoa 
33o  FilUt  foe  rrery  purpoie— fot  the  uxli- 
■alaal  Unarr.  (or  lie  ryndicalo,  aad  oar 
capacity  marhirm  (or  the  custom 


.V*  taaraatae  ovary  Gilaon  Silo  Filler  to 
eat  aad  derate  more  eaolage  with  the 
■—  iiowirllna  aay  otter  blower  cutter. 

WillSiU  Filling  Tim* 

find  you  rtady  ? 

WriU  J*r  cmt aUfut  t+dmjt. 


National  Educational  Conference 


Twelve  outstanding  addresses  by  the  best  known 
public  men  and  women  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  England. 

REPRESENTATION  is  being  asked  from  every 
public  organization  in  Canada.  If  any  organiza- 
tion is  being  overlooked  let  us  know.  In  addic- 
tion ample  provision  is  being  made  for  individuals 
who  will  attend  the  conference  in  their  own 
capacity. 

Address  Any  Inquiries  to 

The  Convening  Committee 

505     ELECTRIC    RAILWAY    CHAMBERS 


THE  AIM 

To  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of 
educational  systems 
in  Canada. 

To  consider  educa- 
tion in  its  relation  Jto 
Canadian  citizenship. 
To  undertake  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  per- 
manent bureau  to 
guide  and  assist  the 
educational  thought 
of  the  country. 


Winnipeg,   October    20-21  -  22 
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FRUITGROWING 


The  Fruit  Aphis  a  Pest 


By   G.   W.    ECHLIN 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  pests  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers  lately  is  the  Aphis,  or  what 
is  known  as  the  cherry  slug.  It  has 
been  particularly  active  this  season  in 
many  cherry  orchards,  devastating 
many  splendid  trees  and  causing  a 
total  failure  of  crop  wherever  they 
have  remained  unchecked. 

Experts  have  given  the  small,  greasy 
slug  much  attention,  learning  that 
cherry  trees  are  not  the  only  prey 
which  falls  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  It 
has  appeared  in  numbers  on  the  leaves 
of  shrubs  which  are  imported  from  Hol- 
land and  other  European  countries.  As 
all  seedlings  have  been  imported,  it  is 
popularly  supposed  that  the  pest  comes 
from    those    countries    on    the    shrubs 


Home  of  Geo.   Henderson,   ponltryntan,   of   Ham- 
ilton,   who   has    developed    a   new    plum. 


shipped  into  Canada.  Later  they  de- 
velop, and  in  time  become  a  great  men- 
ace. 

Professor  Ross,  of  the  Vineland  Ex- 
perimental   Station,    which     is     under 

Government  supervision,  has  found  that 
a  decoction  of  tobacco  sprayed  on  the 
plants  affected  is  a  sure  cure  for  the 
pest.     The  formula  calls  for  black  leaf 

No.  40,  and  is  used  in  small  quantities 
for  the  spray,  as  it  will  do  as  much 
damage  as  the  slug  if  sprayed  on  too 
freely  or  in  too  great  strength. 

There  are  two  forms  of  aphis,  one  is 
the  kind  met  with  this  season  on  the 
cherry  leaves.     It  is  about  one-sixteenth 

of  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  slimy  ap- 
pearance. This  jelly-like  slug  is  de- 
posited on  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf, 
and  is  harmless  enough  in  appearance, 
but  where  allowed  to  remain  soon  saps 
the  life  from  the  leaves.  As  the  leaves 
nrp  the  lungs  of  the  tree,  the  season:s 
product  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  the 
after  life  of  the  tree  is  also  greatly  en- 
dangered. It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Prof.  Ross  is  an  expert  on  nearly  every 

form  of  pest,  and  will  be  glad  to  aid  the 
afflicted  in  this  respect  materially. 

The  second  form  of  aphis  is  the 
woolly  variety,  and  is  equally  deadly  to 
plant  and  shrubs.     It  is  estimated  that 

many  thousands    of    dollars'  worth  of 

damage   has   been    done  to   the   cherry 

crops  this  season  in  the  easterly  sec- 
tion of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  western 
section  will  be  visited  more  severely 
next  season  than  this.  Every  precau- 
tion is  urged  by  the  Government  to  be  t 
on  the  alert  and  stamp  out  the  pest  as 
soon  as  it  appears. 


IS  THE  POTATO   BUG  DOOMED? 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

IT  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  average 
farmer,  who  year  after  year  battles 
with  the  potato  bug,  when  something  is 
discovered  which  will  eliminate  the  pest 
without  enlisting  his  services.  It  is 
said  that  for  every  pest  in  the  world 
there  is  a  natural  preventative.  Nature 
holds  in  her  hands  the  cure  for  nearly 


all  man's  troubles,  but  man  thinks  he 
is  too  busy  to  consult  the  wise  Dame. 

A  farmer  in  the  fruit  belt  recently 
called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  small, 
green,  square-shouldered  bug  which  in- 
fested a  patch  of  tansey.  They  were 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  squash 
bug.  The  farmer  declared  that  they 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  potato 
bug,  offering  to  give  an  illustration.  A 
small  number  were  transferred  from 
the  weed  and  deposited  in  a  potato 
patch  which  was  being  overrun  with 
the  potato  pest. 

The  placidly  feeding  herd  of  potato 
bugs  seemed  to  have  received  a  wireless 
that  something  was  on  foot,  for  no  more 
were  the  invaders  introduced  than  the 
wild  scramble  to  escape  began.  In  a 
few  moments  the  squash  army  had  at- 
tacked and  bayoneted  with  their  sharp 
bills  twice  their  number.  A  close  ob- 
servation showed  that  the  squash  bugs 
were  thorough  in  their  operations.  They 
not  only  stabbed  the  poor  potato  bug, 
but  let  their  sharp  bills  remain  in  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  until  they  were 
sucked  dry,  leaving  but  the  shell. 

The  squash  bug  is  said  to  abhor  the 
potato  plant,  and  therefore  is  a  bless- 
ing which  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 


THE  INDIAN   AS  A  FARMER 

Continued  from  page  33 

and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  1917  only  57,385 
acres  were  under  cultivation  on  the 
reserves.  The  estimated  total  acreage 
sown  this  year  on  land  cultivated  by 
individual  Indians,  by  lessees,  and  on 
greater  production  farms,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Acres 
Acreage,  fall  and  winter  plow- 
ing  by   Indians    40,000 

Broken  by  Indians    14,975 

Summer-fallowed    by    Indians, 

1918 11,508 

Broken  by  lessees,  1918   10,416 

Broken    on    greater   production 

farms    20,712 

Total    97,611 

This  is  an  increase  of  78  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  during 
1918,  as  compared  with  1917. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  the  area 
of  land  on  these  reserves  utilized  for 
all  purposes  increased  from  398,225 
acres  in  1917  to  682,681  acres  at  the 
end  of  1918.  And  yet  there  still  re- 
mained 1,250,457  acres  unused.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  last  year  1811  head 
of  cattle,  valued  at  $198,191,  were  sold 
from  the  reserves. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  under  the 
capable  direction  of  the  officials  having 
to  do  with  Indian  affairs,  the  Indians 
of  Canada  are  not  only  adding  mater- 
ially to  the  productive  efforts  of  the 
country,  but  are  also  greatly  improving 
their  own  condition.  And,  as  yet,  on 
their  reserves,  the  surface  -has  merely 
been  scratched. 


SHE   MADE   HIM    TENDER 

Wife  (complainingly) — "You're  not 
like  Mr.  Knagg.  They've  been  married 
twenty  years  and  Mrs.  Knagg  says  her 
husband  is  so  tender." 

Husband — "Tender!  Well,  he  ought 
to  be,  after  being  in  hot  water  all  that 
time." — Portland  Telegram. 
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A  Thousand  Answers 

to  Beekeeping 

Questions 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 


For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has 
answered  questions  for  beginner  and 
veteran  alike  through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  More  than 
10,000  questions  have  been  answered 
in  this  manner.  These  questions 
have  been  sifted  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  included  in  this 
new  book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Da- 
dant. 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject, 
this  book  will  clear  up  many  problems 
not  touched  upon  by  the  other  bee 
books.  Used  with  a  text  like  Lang- 
stroth  revised  or  Productive  Bee- 
keeping, it  is   invaluable. 

Price,  $1.40. 

FARMERS'    MAGAZINE, 

Book  Department. 

153    University    Ave.,    Toronto,    Ont. 


Every  Blemish 
Removed  In 
Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell   Every   Reader  of  This 
Paper  How  FREE 

YOUR  COMPLEXION  MAKES  OR  MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


Pearl  La  Sage,   former  octree*  who  offer* 
women  her  remarkable  complexion  treatment 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sen- 
sation. Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used  any- 
thing like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blackheads,  eruptions  Vanish  almost  like  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright," 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarrassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether 
your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This 
wonderful  treatment  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  amarvelous  way. 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  be 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  nomat- 
ter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods 
now  known  are  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  arms, 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is 
very  pleasant  to  use.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treatment 
free.  You  take  no  risk — send  no  money — just  your  name 
and  address  on  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars by  next  mail — Free. 

'  FREE  COUPON  — — — 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,      Dept.  147 

69  St.  PolorSI.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q.,  Can. 

Hesse  tell  me  how  to  clear  my  complexion  in  ten 
days;  also  send  me  lJearl  La  Sage  Ueauty  Book, all  FREE. 


The  Crime  of 

Soothing  Syrups 

By  DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY 

IN  Portage,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  16th 
of  last  August,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, a  three-months-old  baby  was 
given  a  dose  of  soothing  syrup  (one- 
half  teaspoon,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions on  the  label).  About  five-thirty 
o'clock  it  was  taken  to  drive  by  the 
parents.  At  six  o'clock  the  baby  was 
dead,  and  the  coroner  rendered  a  ver- 
dict that  she  came  to  her  death  from 
"respiratory  failure  due  to  an  over- 
dose or  continued  use  of  a  morphin- 
containing  soothing  syrup." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  which  of  the 
two  causes  assigned  by  the  coroner  was 
the  active  cause  of  death.  A  young 
child  is  always  in  danger  when  it  has 
put  into  its  stomach  so  dangerous  a 
drug  as  morphin.  Even  if  the  infant 
were  under  his  personal  observation, 
the  physician  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
minister it.    The  label  says: 

This  bottle  contains  5  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol, one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
sulphate  to  each  fluid  ounce,  oil  of  anise 
seed,  caraway,  coriander,  jalap,  senna, 
sugar  syrup.     For  children  teething.     .     . 

For  a  child  under  one  month  old,  six  to 
ten  drops;  three  months  old,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day.  For 
diarrhoea  repeat  the  above  dose  every 
two  hours  until  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charge is  changed  for  the  better.     .     .     • 

The  mother  in  this  case  had  been  giv- 
ing the  half-teaspoonful  dose  since  the 
child  was  about  two  months  old;  it  had 
one  dose  the  night  before  its  death. 
Sometimes  it  was  dosed  twice  a  day, 
sometimes  not  for  four  or  five  days, 
but  in  three  months  two  and  one-half 
bottles  had  been  given.  Read  the  label, 
with  its  counsel  to  "repeat,"  and  see  if 
there  is  anything  to  warn  a  mother  that 
such  dosage  might  be  fatal.  The  label 
describing  its  contents  carried  no  warn- 
ing with  it;  the  ingredients  named  were 
but  mystic  terms  to  the  uninitiated. 

There  are  just  two  things  to  be  said 
about  soothing  syrups:  either  they  do 
not  "soothe,"  and  you  are  burdening  the 
delicate  stomach  of  the  infant  with  a 
mixture  of  useless  drugs  and  undesir- 
able cathartics,  or,  if  they  do  soothe, 
they  may  produce  a  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking,  or  undermine  the  physical  and 
moral  fiber  of  the  child  in  a  most  in- 
sidious way. 

In  the  case  of  the  little  Portage  girl, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Pharmaceutic  Examin- 
ing Board  of  the  state  found  the  matter 
to  be  without  their  jurisdiction:  there 
had  been  no  misbranding,  and,  there- 
fore, no  legal  crime  was  committed.  The 
baby  is  dead.  Whose  fault  is  it?  In  a 
civilized  community  such  a  thing  should 
be  impossible.  Clearly  we  need  a  law 
that  will  cover  such  a  case.  Only  such 
public-spirited  action  on  the  part  of 
all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the 
public  health  and  educate  the  public 
along  these  lines  can  bring  about  the 
necessary  legislation  that  will  make 
these  needless  tragedies  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  history  of  any  enlightened 
community. 
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— Halifax    "Chronicle.' 
Thank    Fortune    Mother    Doesn't    Strike. 
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"My  free  recipe  books  'Dainty  Desserts'  and  'Food 
Economy'  save  a  lot  of  work,  worry  and  money.  They 
give  an  endless  variety  of  delightful  and  original  ways 
of  combining  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  with  coffee, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  rice,  preserves,  fresh,  dried  and 
canned  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables. 

"It  is  really  wonderful  how  many  delicious  desserts  and  salads 
you  can  make  easily  and  quickly  with  the  things  you  have  in  the 
pantry  and 


SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

"Busy  housekeepers  will  like  our  Sparkling  Acidulated  package 
because  of  its  ease  of  preparation.  It  contains  an  added  envelope 
of  Lemon  Flavoring,  which  is  used  in  place  of  lemon  juice.  All 
you  add  is  water  and  sugar.  Experts  call  both  packages  of  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  the  '4  to  1'  Gelatine  because  it  goes  four  times 
further  than  flavored  packages.  One  quarter  of  a  package  will 
make  a  dessert  or  salad  for  six  people." 

PERFECTION  SALAD 

1  envelope   KNOX    Acidulated   Gelatine        %   teaspoonful    Lemon   Flavoring, 
%  cup  cdld  water  found    in    separate    envelope 

Mt    Cup  mild  vinegar  %    cup    sugar 

1   pint  boiling  water  2  cups  celery,  cut  in  small  pieces 

1   teaspoonful  salt  %  can  sweet  red  peppers  or  fresh 

1   cup   finely  shredded  cabbage  peppers  finely   cut. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cdld  water  five  mirvutes  ;  add  vinegar,  i_iemon  Flavoring, 
bolliner  water,  sugar  and  salt ;  stir  until  dissolved.  Strain,  and  when  beginning  to 
set  add  remaining  ingredtients.  Turn  into  a  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water.  Hnd 
chill.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  dressing  or  cut  in  dice  and  serve 
in  cases  made  of  r  d  or  green  peppers,  or  the  mixture  may  be  shaped  in  molds 
lined  with  pimentoes.  A  delicious  accompaniment  to  cold  sliced  chicken  or  veal. 
Note — Use  fruits  instead  of  vegetables  In  the  atoce  recipe,  and  you  hace  a  deli- 
clous  Fruit  Salad — //  the  Sparkling  package  is  used,  two  tahlespoonjuls 
lemon  juice  should  he  used  in  place  of  the  Lemon  Flavoring. 

BANANA  SPONGE 


Vi  envelope  KNOX 

Sparkling  Gelatine 
*4  cup  cold  water 
1   cup  banana  pulp 


2   tableepoonfuls   lemon  juice 
M>   cup  scugar 
Whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff 


Soak  gel*  tine  in  cold  water  fire  minutes.  Put 
banana  pulp,  lemon  juice  and  sugar  in  saucepan  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
soaked  gelatine,  and  stir  until  cooL  When  mirture 
begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  whites  of  eggs,  beaten 
until  stiff,  turn  into  wet  mold  or  paper  cases,  and 
sprinkle   with    chopped    nuts   if   desired. 

Note — If  the  Acidulated  package  is  used  I  !4  of  the  Lemon 
Flavoring  contained  therein  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
lemon  juice  inVtt  t  both  'cctpc 

Write  for  the   Knox   Recipe   Books;    they   are 
free  if  you  give  your  grocer's  name  and  address 

"Whenever  a  recipe  calls    or  gelatine — it  means  KNOX" 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Mr*.  Charles  B.  Knox 
Dept.  H,  180  St.  Paul  St.  West,        -  Mont.-eal,  Que. 


The  PRINCE,  The  FARMER 
And  The  PLOW 

The  greatest  International  Plowing  Match,  Tractor  and 
Farm  Machinery  Demonstration  ever  held  on  this  Continent 
will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER  21-22-23,  1919,  adjoining  the  City  of 
Chatham,  Ont.  It  is  expected  that  upwards  of  25,000 
farmers  will  be  in  attendance.  Twentieth  Century  Power 
and  Farm  Machines  will  be  in  operation.  Come  and  see  the 
tireless  sweep  of  the  iron  horse  at  work  alongside  the 
champion  farmers  of  Canada  with  their  horse-drawn  plows. 

PROGRAMME: 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  21st 

Tractor  and  Farm  Machinery  Demonstrations. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd 

Horse-drawn  plows,  tractors  and  machinery  in  operation, 
and  presentation  of  prizes. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  23rd 

Tractor  and   Seed   Drilling  Competitions. 
PLACE 

English   and  O'Brien   Farms. 

Full   programme   mailed    on   request. 

Luncheon  served  on  grounds. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  visit  Chatham,  on  Wednesday, 
22nd,  the  date  of  the  biggest  events. 

RAILWAY  RATES 

Reduced  rates  on  all  railways.  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Pere  Marquette  lines  converge  at  Chatham,  and  electric  roads  run  to 
the  grounds  where  the  Demonstration  is  to  be  held. 

W.  C.  BARRIE,  President.  T.  A.  PATERSON,  Agincourt. 

J.  LOCKIE  WILSON, 
Managing-Director,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 
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A  TRIUMPH 


>MCLAUGHLIN  MASTER.  SIX 

See  the  New  McLaughlin  Models  at  the  nearest  McLaughlin  Show  Rooms 


INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted  in  any  business  by  the  use  of  information  collected  from  the  newspapers  and 

sent  you  in  the  form  of 

PRESS    CLIPPINGS 

Are  you  interested  in  new  developments  of  farm  machinery,  farm  buildings  and  equipment,  or  fire 
losses,  crop  reports,  financial  affairs,  etc.     Write  to — 

CANADIAN   PRESS   CLIPPING  SERVICE 

14-3-153  University  Avenue,    Toronto 


THE    CHILDREN    NOBODY    WANTS 

Continued  from  page  11 

"Are  these  children  not  worth  sav- 
ing!" he  says.  "Why  we're  mixing 
everyday  with  men  and  women  who 
were  adopted  children  and  we  don't 
know  it.  The  difference  between  the 
institutional  child  and  the  child  in  its 
own  home  is  only  a  difference  of 
environment.  When  I  want  people  to 
adopt  a  baby  I  don't  let  them  see  it  in 
the  Infants'  Home,  I  bring  it  to  our 
house  and  my  wife  dresses  it  up  in 
some  of  our  babies'  clothes  and  curls  its 
hair,  and  the  foster-parents  see  it  in 
our  parlor  in  my  wife's  arms  and  they 
say  'You  dont  mean  that  we  can  have 
that  baby!" 

Then  he  will  produce  pictures  of 
children  photographed  at  the  time  they 
were  discovered  by  the  Children's  Aid, 
later  after  their  adoption  into  a  good 
home  and  again  when  they  have  grown 
up,  and  he  knows  each  individual  per- 
sonally— a  child  is  something  more 
than  a  case  to  him. 

There  is  a  picture  of  a  handsome 
young  man  that  any  parent  would  be 
proud  of.  Something  over  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  a  deserted  baby  and 
in  order  to  find  a  home  for  him  Mr. 
Kelso  had  his  picture  taken  and  seven 
hundred  prints  distributed  at  the  Tor- 
onto Exhibition  with  the  explanation 
that  he  was  for  adoption.  A  visitor  at 
the  Exhibition  took  him  home. 

A  report  was  sent  in  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  two  little  girls  in  the  North 
country  needed  protection  and  Mr. 
Kelso  took  a  day's  journey  to  find  and 
bring  them  back.  Soon  after  he  found 
homes  for  them.  That  was  about 
twenty  years  ago.  He  has  another  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  eirls  now,  a  sweet- 
faced,  happy-looking  woman  taken  with 
her  husband  and  baby.  They  live  on 
an  Ontario  farm  and  a  few  weeks  ago- 
he  visited  them.  They  met  him  at  the 
station  with  an  automobile  and  took 
him  home  to  a  chicken  dinner,  and  he 
says  they  have  one  of  the  neatest,  hap- 
piest farm  homes  in  the  province. 

One  day  I  met  a  noticeably  attrac- 
tive, well-dressed  woman  coming  out  of 
the  Department  offices.  "That  woman 
is  looking  for  a  little  girl,"  Mr.  Kelso 
said.  "Fourteen  years  ago  they 
adopted  a  boy.  They  are  wealthy 
people  and  are  sending  him  to  the  most 
expensive  boys'  college  in  Canada.  His 
education  alone  costs  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  and  he  should  have  a 
bright  career  ahead  of  him." 

And  again  there  is  the  boy  taken  by 
a  noted  guide  and  hunter  of  the  North 
country  and  his  motherly  wife.  This 
boy  is  not  going  to  any  expensive  col- 
lege, but  he  has  learned  what  honesty 
and  affection  and  unselfishness  mean  in 
a  Christian  home.  He  attends  the  best 
school  there  is  in  the  district  and  if 
that  isn't  all  we  might  desire  of  it,  he  is 
getting  an  education  in  Nature,  and 
building  up  a  physical  perfection  that 
will  contribute  perhaps  as  much  to  his 
happiness  and  usefulness.  And  follow- 
ing his  foster-father's  footsteps  in  the 
hunt  and  on  the  trail  he  should  grow 
into  another  trusted  guide  and  man  of 
influence  in  the  North  country. 

THERE  are  many  bright  stories  like 
these  but  there  are  many  other 
children  who  are  not  finding  homes — 
who  see  nothing  but  institutional  life 
ahead  of  them,  and  who  must  go  out 
into  the  world  branded  as  "Home  chil- 
dren." The  Women's  Institutes  have 
sent  donations  to  local  Children's  Shel- 
ters and  in  other  ways  showed  their 
interest.  One  district  at  least  is  con- 
centrating on  this  line  of  work  this 
year,  a  most  valuable  undertaking  for 
,,  Children's  Shelters  we  must  have — at 
least  until  the  world  becomes  a  lot  more 
sympathetic  and  happier  in  its  way 
of  living.  But  the  new  ideal  in  helping 
the  homeless  children  is  to  make  the 
Shelter  more  and  more  a  clearing- 
house, trying  to  get  the  children  out 
into  good  homes  as  speedily  as  possible. 
There  are  other  ways  too,  in  which 
those  who  have  had  the  health  of  their 
own  children  cared  for  through  Medica-1 
School  Inspection  and  clinics  will  be 
especially  interested.  In  Winnipeg  a 
short  time  ago  a  baby  was  born  with 
club    feet,    which,    added    to    the    mis- 
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fortune  of  being  thrown  on  the  mercy 
of  charity,  is  pretty  serious.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
women's  organization,  who  approached 
the  best  surgeon  in  the  city  to  find  what 
it  would  cost  to  have  them  straightened. 
The  cost  of  the  operation,  he  said,  was 
ordinarily  three  hundred  dollars.  He 
would  donate  half  of  that  himself  and 
if  they  couldn't  raise  the  balance  not  to 
worry;  he  would  perform  the  operation 
anyway.  But  the  women  got  at  least 
some  of  the  money  together  and 
enough  extra  to  see  that  the  baby  got 
proper  aftercare  in  an  orthopedic 
hospital,  and  by  the  time  the  boy  is  old 
enough  to  use  his  feet,  he  will  be  able 
to  walk  and  run  and  live  like  other 
boys.  But  what  if  no  one  had 
bothered  about  it?  A  few  years  ago 
someone  told  Mr.  Kelso  about  a  girl  in 
Muskoka  suffering  from  the  cruel  dis- 
figurement of  a  hair  lip.  It  was  one  of 
the  worst  cases  possible,  as  it  had  never 
had  any  attention  and  the  girl  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  raised  money 
from  private  sources  to  pay  for  an 
operation,  had  the  girl  brought  to  Tor- 
onto for  treatment  and  she  went  home 
with  little  perceptible  trace  that  there 
had  ever  been  anything  wrong.  Cases 
like  this  needing  financial  aid  are  com- 
ing up  every  few  weeks;  if  we  cannot 
offer  homes  to  these  unprovided,  for 
children  we  may  be  able  to  help  furnish 
money  to  have  cases  like  these  taken 
care  of. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  child 
who  has  been  adopted  into  the  wrong 
kind  of  a  home.  "Little  orphant  Annie" 
sometimes  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  busy  till  dark  at  night. 
And  a  man  sometimes  sends  to  the 
Home  for  "a  boy  to  do  chores  and  go 
to  school"  when  it's  really  a  hired  man 
he  wants.  It  there  is  an  overworked 
or  ill-treated  Home  boy  or  girl  in  your 
neighborhood  don't  neglect  to  notify  the 
Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children 
for  the  province.  Your  evidence  will 
be  treated  confidentially. 

AND  don't  fail  to  keep  the  warmest 
place  in  your  sympathies  for  thp 
child  that  nobody  wants — the  homely, 
the  delicate  or  the  unfortunate  in  some 
other  way.  We  mentioned  the  case  of 
little  Duffy,  the  baby  who  cried  all  the 
time,  who  was  so  thin  that  an  amateur 
would  scarcely  dare  to  pick  her  up  at 
all.     Yesterday  on  the  street  Car  I  met 

trim,  red-headed  girl  with  this  un- 
mistakable bit. of  wailing  misery  wrap- 
ped in  a  faded  pink  institutional 
blanket  in  her  arms.  The  passengers 
were  staring  and  the  girl's  face  was 
redder  than  her  hair,  but  she  was  a 
social  service  worker — she  had  carried 
Other  babies  on  the  street  cars  and  she 
didn't  really  mind. 

"Duffy's  being  made  a  ward  to-day," 
she  said.  "I'm  taking  her  to  the  City 
Hali    to   have   the     papers    made    out. 

Miss ,  one  of  the  richest  women  in 

the  city,  is  taking  her.     Isn't  it  great?" 

Certainly  there  are  some  rare 
Christians  in  the  world. 


THIS  SYSTEM  NOT  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

IN  a  recent  test  of  the  system  of  selec- 
tion of  heavy  layers  by  visible  ex- 
ternal characters,  two  White  Plymouth 
Rock  year-old  pullets  were  selected, 
says  Prince  Woods  in  the  American 
Poultry  Journal.  These  birds  had  been 
fed  all  winter  on  a  ration  rich  in  yellow 
corn  and  animal  food,  with  plenty  of 
green  food  and  vegetables.  They  were 
known  to  have  given  an  excellent  egg 
yield  since  early  fall.  Both  had  plump 
yellow  legs,  rich  yellow  beaks  and  yel- 
low eyerings,  skin  good  yellow  and  un- 
derlaid with  yellow  fat.  They  were 
killed  and  dressed  for  the  table.  Each, 
on  opening  carcass,  showed  a  splendidly 
developed  and  normal  ovary,  with  every 
evidence  of  long  established  good  egg 
production.  Both  contained  eggs  in  all 
stages  of  yolk  development,  and  in  one 
was  an  egg  ready  to  lay,  while  in  the 
other  was  one  with  shell  still  soft.  Each 
was  well  furnished  with  rich  yellow  fat 
around  the  intestines  and  a  good-sized 
eaf  of  abdominal  fat.  According  to  the 
iheory  of  loss  of  yellow  pigment,  these 
irds  might  have  been  culled  out  as 
oor  or  non-producers. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASP- 
BERRIES 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

Almost  every  fruit  farmer  in  the 
Niagara  district  grins  broadly  when 
the  question:  "How  did  your  straw- 
berries 'pan  out'  this  year?"  is  put  to 
him.  J.  J.  Brown,  who  owns  a  splen- 
did farm  situated  near  the  lake,  hesi- 
tated to  answer  the  question  in  full, 
fearing  the  representative  of  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE  would  not  believe  it. 

"I'll  just  show  you."  he  said,  pulling 
out  his  little  memoranda  book.  In  ;c 
he  had  recorded  that  over  200  crates 
of  strawberries  had  been  taken  from  a 
three-quarter  acre  piece  of  ground,  and 


he  had  netted  the  very  satisfactory 
sum  of  nearly  $1,100. 

Mr.  Brown's  strawberry  patch  is 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  farm 
he  cultivates.  He  has  21  acres  of  the 
finest  fruit  to  be  seen  in  the  district, 
and  yet  spares  enough  ground  to  grow 
oats  and  hay  for  his  team  and  cow. 

Mr.  Brown  is  another  example  of  the 
man  who  looks  upon  fruit  farming  as 
one  of  the  best  ventures  any  man  can 
well  engage  in.  But  he  has  too  much 
to  attend  to,  having  no  boys  to  aid  him. 
His  three  daughters  have  been  afford- 
ed the  best  education  possible  from  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  now  that  all 
are  well  fitted  to  cope  with  life's  prob- 


lems in  whatever  way  they  see  fit,  the 
father  will  sell  his  farm  and  take 
things  easy  for  the  future.  His  idea  of 
"taking  things  easy"  is  to  get  a  small 
fruit  farm  of  two  or  three  acres,  just 
so  he  won't  get  into  mischief,  and  spend 
his  winters  in  California  or  Florida. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

CASH     OR     CREDIT 

Terms  :      Jl-$2-J3  Weekly 

We    trust    may    hen  est     permco 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs    Bros.   ?£™™s 

Devt.  B 
16  Toronto  Areuia,  TORONTO 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Amberola 


and 

After  Trial ! 

Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New 

Edison  Amberola,  the  product  of  the  world's 

greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 
wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  vour 
choice  of  the  latest  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on 
free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer  you  can 
now  have  the  genuine  Edison  Amberola,  the  instru- 
ment which  gives  you  real,  life-like  music,  the 
finest  and  best  of  all  phonographs'  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument. 
Seize  this  opportunity.    Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog. 


Edison's  Favorite  Invention 

For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day  to 
make  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  At  last  hia  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Just  as  he  was  the  first  to  invent  the 
phonograph,  so  is  he  the  only  one  who  has  made  phonograph  music  life- 
like.   Now  read  oar  great  offer. 

The  New  Edison  Amberola  in  Your  Home  on  Free  Trial 

Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song  hies,  with 
your  favorite,  old-time  melodies  —  with  everything  from  grand  opera  to 
comic  vaudeville.  Roar  with  laughter  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel 
shows.    Then,  after  the  trial,  send  it  back  if  you  choose. 

Rock -Bottom  Offer  Direct  ! 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument, 
send  us  only  $1.00.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.     Think  of  it— a 
payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr  Edison's  great  phono-  ■■■■■«■■! 

graph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,    all  musical  results   of  the  highest  priced  outfits—         f 
the  same  Diamond  Amberol  Records— yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  #        "°  '•  *^'  BABSON 

yourself— free  trial  first!  No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  instrument.  ^  Dept'  357 

355  Portage  Ave.   Winnipeg.  Man 


■  ■■■■ 


New  Edison  Catalog 

FREE  ! 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  let- 
ter (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Find  out  about  Mr.  Edison's 
great  new  phonograph.  Get  the  details  of  this  offer — 
while  this  offer  lasts.    Write  now. 


>  Gentlemen:   Please  send 

>       me  your  New  Edison  Catalog 

>       and  full  particulars  of  your 

jr       free    trial    offer   on    the   new 

«7      model  Edison  Amberola. 

/ 


*?    Name. 
/ 


F.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

355  Portage  Avenue  Dept  357  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

UNITED   STATES  OFFICE:    Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

^— ■— — — —  iiiii  Us <— MM—— — — ^^ 


/ 


Address 
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FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Hallam's  Paste 
Animal     Bait 

Enough  for  2  or  3  sets — attracts  all  flesh 
eating  animals — is  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste) — not  affected  by  rain  or  snow. 
Economical  to  use,  handy  to  carry. 

Also  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 

Supply  Catalog— 4S  pages,   English  and 

French— showing  Animal  Traps,  Guns, 

Ammunition,  Fish  Nets,  etc.     All 

at  moderate  prices. 

Sample  bait  and  catalog 

Free  for  the  asking 

— send  to-day. 


Book  of 

Animals  In 
Color 


Trappers!   Write 

FUNSTEN 

Free  to  yon  now!  Latest  authoritative  pictnres'of 

American  fcr-bcarcra  in  colors  by  the  fnmous  ani- 
mal artist,  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Book  also  tells 
beat  ways  to  trap,  what  baits,  traps,  smoker,  etc., 
to  nse.  Also  quotes  trappers'  supplies  at  lowest 
factory  prices.  Gives  game  laws  for  each  state. 
Get  your  name  on  our  list  to  receive  free 
MarketReportsand  ShippinprTags.  Be  ready 
for  the  big  season  coming!  Write  today. 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co. 

International  Fur  Exchange 

*Be.i2?„Ten  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  to  Trappers! 


Send  for  this  book  of  supplies — shows 
baits,  smokers,  traps,  guns— everything 
you  need  at  money-saving  prices. 
Get  ready  early!    Write  today  to 


AiU-mW.lVMT/ 


Free  Fur  Book  shows  you  how  to  make 
this  your  biggest  season.  Shows  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  color.  Latest  and  best 
trapping  methods;  how  to  prepare  and 
ship  pelts;  gives  Trapping  Laws,  etc. 
Bargains  in  traps.  Weekly  Market 
Reports  and  Shipping  Tags  sent  you 
FREE.    Write. 

F.CTAYLORFMRCO..  t£ll£.  St.  LOUIS,  Mo. 

4558  Fur  Exchange  Building 


IN    I860  -  THE-    LATE 

KING    EDWARD     3ZK 

{THEN  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

VISITED  CANADA 


PRINCE  OF  WALES 

VISITS   CANADA 

IN  IQIQ 


THEN  AS  NOW 
CAN ADAS  POPULAR 
CHEW 


he  Joba< 


MMDMAiffif 

OF 

WALE/ 

»*a76£r  PLUG  CHEWING 
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THE    LORDLY    LYNX 

By  H.  A.  Parker 

IN  order  to  be  successful  in  the  cap- 
ture of  any  species  of  animal  it  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  trapper  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  game,  their  habits 
and  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  month  of  March  is  one  of  the 
most  favorable  of  the  year  in  which  to 
trap  the  lvnx  or  "bob-cat"  as  he  is  com- 
monly called.  He  is  rather  a  lazy  fel- 
low and  does  not  travel  much  during 
the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  when  the 
snow  is  soft  and  deep,  in  fact  he  does 
not  have  to,  as  the  rabbits,  which  form 
the  main  part  of  his  menu,  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  his  fierce  teeth  and  claws  once 
he  comes  across  the  fresh  track  of  a 
luckless  "bunny."  With  the  approach 
of  spring,  however,  when  the  sun 
causes  strong  crusts  to  form  on  the 
snow  at  nights  the  rabbits  are  able  to 
skip  here  and  there  with  ease  and 
swiftness  without  leaving  a  sign  for 
any  preying  animal  to  follow.  It  is 
then  Mr.  Lynx  gets  hungry  and  will 
travel  far  and  wide  and  is  not  very 
hard  to  trap.  He  is  usually  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  swamps  and  his 
tracks  will  be  easily  distinguished  from 
other  animals  by  their  size,  which  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  tea  cup  to  a  larger 
saucer,  and  traveling  with  a  rather 
awkward  gait,  taking  steps  from  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

To  make  a  good  set,  select  a  good 
sized  tree  as  a  back  and  proceed  to 
build  a  trap-house  or  pen  against  it, 
using  small  poles  or  stakes  about  four 
feet  in  length  with  one  end  firmly  set 
into  the  snow  and  the  other  leaning 
against  the  tree.  When  a  substantial 
house  has  been  made,  say  three  feet  out 
from  the  tree,  leaving  a  door  about 
fourteen  inches  wide  at  the  front,  cover 
the  whole  with  heavy  boughs  of  balsam 
or  spruce,  being  careful  to  make  a  good 
roof  of  them  overhanging  the  doorway. 

For  bait,  almost  any  kind  of  wild 
game  bird  or  animal  is  good,  but  a 
piece  of  rabbit  is  the  best,  having  con- 
s''derable  drawing  power.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  nail  the  bait  securely 
to  the  tree  at  the  back  as  many  a  miss 
has  been  caused  by  not  having  the  bait 
so  fastened  to  prevent  any  animal  from 
entering  the  pen  and  simply  picking 
up  the  bait  and  backing  out  without 
having  to  pull  and  step  around  enough 
to  make  sure  of  springing  the  trap. 

Use  a  No.  1%  or  2  trap,  which  hav- 
ing a  good  spread  of  jaws  is  sure  of 
getting  a  good  hold  on  the  lynx's  b;g 
foot.  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the 
bob-cat,  though  quite  large  and  power- 
ful, is  not  hard  to  hold  when  onqe 
caught.  Although  he  makes  great 
struggles  he  will  never  break  or  chew 
his  foot  to  get  free,  in  other  words  he 
lacks  the  "sand"  possessed  by  foxes  and 
some  other  animals.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  fine  lynx  caught  and  held  by  one 
toe  by  a  small  No.   1  mink  trap. 

Wire  the  trap  chain  securely  to  a 
loose  toggle  made  from  a  strong  sap- 
ling eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  place 
across  the  door  of  the  pen,  keeping  it 
up  about  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  set  the  trap  just  inside  the  door.  A 
lynx  will  always  step  over  and  not  onto 
the  stick  and  land  fairly  into  the  trap. 

Always  place  some  cedar  brush  or 
other  like  material  underneath  the  trap 
to  prevent  it  freezing  down  and  conceal 
it  carefully  on  top  by  covering  with 
seme  light  material  that  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  jaws.  Deer  moss  is 
excellent. 

Frequent  visits  should  be  made  to 
the  traps  to  keep  them  loosened  up  and 
free  from  snow.  They  should  be 
sprung  and  reset  frequently  as  care- 
lessness in  this  respect  has  cost  many 
rn  amateur  many  a  valuable  pelt  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  captured 
had  the  traps  been  in  proper  condition 
to  go  off  when  stepped  on  instead  of 
being  cloerged  and  frozen  with  ice  and 
snow.  Lynx  fur  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  quite  popular  and  valu- 
able, prices  for  the  raw  pelts  ranging 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  ac- 
cording to  size  and  beauty. 


Smoke  Pump 

Drives  'Em  Out 

Something  new.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
Abraham  Smoke  Pump.  You  will  want 
one  of  these  pumps.  Greatest  smoker  ever 
invented.  Makes  most  smoke.  Drives  'em 
out  from  longest  logs  or  deepest  dens.  J  ust 
say  you  are  interested  and  we  will  have 
something  to  say  to  you.    Don't  miss  this. 

PPPP  Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
r  II L  L  pers'  Supply  Catalog 

You  must  have  this  new  book  "FurFacts." 
Contains  good  trapping  stories  by  Geo.  J. 
Theiesen  and  others  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. You  get  our  new  catalog  free  also. 
Best  hunters'  and  trappers'  guide  published. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  it.  Gives  you  low- 
est prices  on  supplies— Traps.Guns.  Knives, 
Hunting  Coats,  Heavy  Coats,  Suits  for  all 
weather.  Fox  Horns,  Turkey  and  Duck 
Calls— everything  you  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports  -Also  Free 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
for  Abraham's  Weekly  Report3.    They  keep 
you  posted — right  up-to-date  on  prices,  etc. 
Just  a  post  card— that's  a'l  you  need  to 
get  all  this— FREE— Fur  Facts,  the  Cata- 
log and  the  Weekly  Reports.    And  don't 
forget  the  Pump.     Ask  for  offer  on  that. 
Now,  get  your  post  card  into  the  mail 
quick. 

i/Ibraham  Rir  ^Tu 

213-15  North  Main  Street,  DepJ.  73 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both  Wild  and   Cultivated  at  highest 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 


138  W.  25th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


AMERICAS  LEADING 
FUR   HOUSE 


"Established 
1853 


r  m     TRAUGOTT 

5CHMID 

_AND  SONS 

THE  MARKET* 
HIGHEST  MARK' 

You'll  be  sure  of  top  prices  if  you  ship  your  furs 
to  ua.  WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  A  r'SLIDlNG 
SCALE"  OF  FRIGES.  Instead  we  quote  ONE 
DEPENDABLE  PRICE-then  stick  to  it.  You 
can  be  absolutely  positive  of  what  you  will  get. 
We  charge  NO  COMMISSION  and  pay  you  every 
cent  your  furs  are  worth. 

WE  PAY  SHIPPING  CHARGES 

We  pay  all  express  or  parcel  post  charges,  saving 
you  lots  of  money  this  way  during  the  sea'^n. 
We  send  your  check  on 
next  mail  after  furs  are 
received,  bo  there  is  no 
waiting  or  delay. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 
For  our  valuable  book- 
let "'Successful  Trapp- 
ings—tells you  bow  to 
get    the    most   money    _ 
for  your  furs — dependable 
price-list,     market    news 
and  shipping  tags— all  free. 

Traugott  Schmidt  &  Sons. 

140  Monroe  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich 
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PUTTING  THE  BOOTS  TO  HIM 

By   A.  R.  K. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  stuff  I  read  within  the  daily  papers,  they  want  to 
**■  let  John  Barleycorn  get  out  and  cut  up  capers,  and  so  they're  gain' 
to  have  a  vote  of  all  our  wives  and  men  to  see  if  Barleycorn  shall  come 
and  camp  with  us  again. 

Ah,  well  I  mind  in  days  gone  past,  not  to  return  by  heck,  when  men 
would  guzzle  high  balls  and  fill  'em  to  the  neck,  when  they  would  plant 
their  hoof  upon  the  brass  rail  at  the  bar,  and  call  the  thirsty  ones  to  come 
and  chase  their  thirst  afar,  when  they  would  get  their  tongues  as  thick 
as  sixteen  kinds  of  glue,  and  carry  to  their  own  back  door  one  awfu\ 
stiflin'  stew. 

Why,  you  have  heard  a  chap  w'hen  tanked  set  out  to  sing  a  song,  like 
some  wild  braying  donkey,  with  ears  ten  inches  long — and  he  has  tried 
to  make  a  speech  about  the  cheering  bowl,  and  sounded  like  the  clinkers 
they  waft  from  out  the  coal,  and  when  they  started  out  for  home  with 
fuzz  inside  their  brow,  they  rolled  about  the  landscape  like  some  old 
prairie  scow. 

But  since  that  day  has  passed  away  and  vanished  with  a  bump,  and 
we  have  learned  to  douse  our  thirst  beside  the  village  pump,  things  seem 
to  be  a  sweeter  hue  than  in  those  groggy  times,  when  we  used  to  blow  away 
for  jags,  oar  nickels  and  our  dimes. 

The  youngsters  have  a  better  time,  for  since  we  canned  the  booze,  by 
gum,,  we've  had  the  cash  to  go  and  buy  ten  pair  of  shoes,  and  slick  'em  up 
to  beat  the  band  in  overcoats  and  duds,  instead  of  handing  out  our  coim 
for  tumblers  of  cold  suds. 

And  lots  of  folks  that  used  to  go  with  red  and  bleary  snout,  with  feet 
and  carcass  tangled  up  like  rheumatiz  and  gout,  are  walking  in  the  lamd 
straight  up,  complexion  like  a  peach,  a  wad  of  bills  tucked  in  their  jeans 
and  a  home  upon  the  beach. 

But,  they  do  tell  they're  bringing  back  John  Barley,  all  brand  new,  not 
like  J.  B.  we  used  to  know  in  days  of  jag  and  stew — they've  rubbed  the 
red  from  off  his  nose,  took  kriots  from  out  his  feet,  they  say  he  is  a  peach, 
by  gum,  a  dandy  jay  to  meet. 

But  old  John  Barley  can't  come  back,  no  matter  how  they  try,  to  wash 
from  out  his  carcass  the  trace  of  gin  and  rye.  And  so  ure'll  swat  him. 
in  the  eye  and  bump  him  on  the  jaw,  and  boot  him  when  he  turns  to  gee, 
or  when  he  turns  to  haw;  we'll  say,  "We  know  you  just  the  same  as  we 
did  years  ago,  when  you  brought  carts  of  trouble  and  bucketsful  of  woe. 
We  ain't  got  time  to  get  a  chair  for  you  to  take  a  rest,  nor  hooks  for  you 
to  hang  your  lid,  your  trousers  nor  your  vest." 

Ah!  yes  we'll  t-ake  this  prune  away,  we'll  chant  no  partin'  hymn,  but 
simply  raise  our  ponderous  feet  and  put  to  boots  to  him. 


MARK  THE  BALLOT  THUS 


YES 


NO 


1     Are  you  in  favor  of   the    repeal    of    The    Ontario 
Temperance  Act? 

X 

2     Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  contain- 
ing not  more  than  2    51/100%     alcohol  weight  mea- 
sure   through    Government    agencies,    and    amend- 
ments to   The   Ontario   Temperance  Act  to  permit 
such  sale. 

X 

3     Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  contain^ 
ing  not  more  than  2    51/100%     alcohol  weight  mea- 
sure in  standard  hotels  in  local  municipalities  that 
by  majority  vote  favor  such  sale,  and  amendments 
to    The    Ontario    Temperance    Act   to    permit   such 
sale? 

X 

4     Are  you  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors  through   Government  agencies   and   amend- 
ments to   The   Ontario   Temperance  Act  to   permit 
such  sale? 

X 

3S 


Let  me  give  yon  Hie  s  e 

Stretching  Board 

Patterns  FREE 

I  Get  ready  for  a  big  money- 

I  making  trapping  season.  Old 

timers  will  tell  you  that  they  never 

dreamed  of  prices  like  you  will  get 

this  year.    Let  me  send  you  FREE 

my  set  of  Stretching  Board   Pat- 

tems---just  what  yoa  need  to  make 

your   furs   worth    every    possible 

dollar.     Properly    stretched    fura 

always  worth  10%  to  60%  more.  Be 

ready  with  plenty  of  good  stretching  boards — 

and  ship  to 


DES  MOINES.! A.I 

I  pay  top  priceB«-I  moil  returns  in  a  few  houra 

after  I  get  your  shipment- 1  grade  fair- -I  do  not  charge 

commissions,  but  give  you  100  c«nta  for   every    dollar  • 

k  worth-andGUARANTEETO  HOLD  YOUR  FURS  SEP- 

.  AR ATE  on  request    and   return   them   if   you   are   not 

satisfied. 

Mail  me  the  names  and  addressee 
today  of  two  trapper  friends   and 
set  my  Stretching  Board  patterns 
and  game  laws  for  your   stat*  by 
return  mail-also  RUMBAUGH'S 
up-to-the-minute   market    re- 
ports,   which    will    keep    yoa 
posted  all  season  on  what  tout 
furs  will  bring.    Write  today. 

W.  R  RUMBAUGH 

399  5.  W   Filth  St 
Dcs  Moines         Iowa 


A 


Be  sure  to  answer  ALL  the  questions.  Write  no 
words  on  the  ballot.  Voting  "yes"  to  first  means 
"yes"  to  all.  Therefore  make  sure  by  marking 
your  ballot   as  seen    in   this  form. 


WOMEN'S    INSTITUTE    CONVENTION. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  Ontario 
Women's  Institutes  will  be  held  on  the  follow- 
ing dates :  The  Eastern  Ontario  Convention  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall  ,on  October  22nd  and  23rd,  beginning  at 
;en  o'clock  ;  the  Western  Convention  at  London, 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Auditorium,  on  October  28th  and 
29tih,  beginning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Central 
Convention  at  Toronto  in  the  Technical  School, 
beginning  at  one  o'clock.  The  subjects  of  some 
of  the  special  addresses  will  be :  "Medical  School 
inspection,"  "The  Hot  Lunch  and  Domestic 
Science  in  Rural  Schools,"  "The  Institutes  of 
Great  Britain,"  "The  Work  of  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board,"  "The  Peace-Time  Programme 
of  the  Red  Cross  Soldiers'  C.  R.-E.,"  "Better- 
ment of  Women's  Position,"  "Impressions  of  an 
Institute   Lecturer,"  and  "Public   Health." 

Some  of  the  speakers,  who  will  be  new  to 
most  of  the  Ontario  Institute  members,  will  be, 
it  Ottawa :  Dr.  Tolmie,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Sir  H.  Drayton,  Minister  of  Finance; 
at  London  and  Toronto,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watt,  M.A., 
M.B.E.,  founder  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  at  Toronto,  Judge  Emily  Murphy 
("Janey  Canuck"),  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Institutes,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Smith,  M.P.P.,  British  Columbia. 
The  members  will  be  equally  glad  to  hear  their 
old  friends  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Dr.  Margaret 
Patterson,  Dr.  Cody,  Hon.  Geo.  Henry,  Dr.  Creel- 
man,  Mrs.  Muldrew,  Mrs.  Todd1,  Mrs.  Clayton, 
Inspector   Leake  and   Dr.   Waugh. 


At  Breakfast 

These  dainty  grains  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  mixed  with  any  fruit.  Flimsy, 
nut-like  morsels. 


What  They  Love  Best 

Is  Some  Bubble 
Grain 

You  mothers  know  that. 

The  most  welcome  cereal  dish 
—  the  most  delightful  —  is  a 
Puffed  Grain  served  in  some  way. 

Millions  of  children — every  day 
and  all  day  long — are  reveling  in 
these  dainties. 

Puffed  by  Steam 

Here  are  whole  grains  of  Wheat 
and  Rice  puffed  to  bubbles,  8 
times  normal  size. 

In  a  hundred  million  food  cells 
the  tiny  bit  of  moisture  is  turned 
to  steam. 

Then  the  grains  are  shot  from 
guns.  The  steam  explodes,  and 
the  millions  of  explosions  make 
these  airy,  flimsy  tidbits. 

Every  Atom  Feeds 

This  is  Prof.  Anderson's  pro- 
cess. The  purpose  is  to  break 
every  food  cell,  for  easy,  com- 
plete digestion. 

Puffed  Grains  do  not  tax  the 
stomach.  Every  element  of  the 
whole  grain  feeds. 

80  these  are  ideal  foods  for  all 
hours — for  bedtime  and  between 
meals  in  particular. 

Like  Nut  Meats 

The   taste   is   like   toasted  nut 

meats.      The  texture  —  thin  and 

fragile  —  makes   them   seem  like 
fairy  foods. 

Girls  use  Puffed  Rice  in  candy 
making  and  as  garnish  on  ice 
cream. 

They  eat  Puffed  Rice  like  bon- 
bons after  school. 

But  the  greatest  dish  is  airy 
Puffed  Wheat  floated  in  bowls  of 
milk.  It  makes  the  milk  dish  a 
delight. 

And  whole  wheat  with  milk,  as 
you  know,  combines  all  foods  in 
one. 


At  Playtime 

Puffffed  Grains  crisped  and  buttered 
to  eat  like  salted  peanuts.  They  are 
food    confection. 


At  Night 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  A  whole-wheat 
dish  so  flaky  and  flavory  that  children 
revel   in   it. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

Puffed 
Rice 

Bubble  grains  puffed  by 
steam  explosion  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 


The  Quaker  Qzts  (pmpany 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 

8255 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^       Gombault's       at*. 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cnr  -It  iil-n.t 
I  VI  ing.Boothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1L.  Sorai,  Broiaei,o 
HIV  Woandi,  Falona 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boil 
UaiuAAH  Corni  and 

Human  n^iom 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  bar 
Djtflir  D0  equal  as 
DOUJ   a     Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  doe 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
i  p  p  I  i  c  a  t  i  o  a  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sato 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatlo  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  food  than  tl  20.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills  "  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

f>  ice  1 1.75  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Toronto. Can. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Parasiticide.     Disinfectant. 

USE  IT  ON  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

To  Kill  Lice,  Mites,  Fleas, 

and  Sheep  Ticks. 

To  Help  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 

Common  Skin  Troubles. 

USE  IT  IN  ALL  BUILDINGS 

To    Kill   Disease  Germs   and  Thus 
Prevent  Contagious  Animal  Diseases. 

EASY  TO  USE.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how- 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para- 
sites and  disease. 

Write  for  them  to 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil.  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TPAOt  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


•will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.   Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Bolls.  Bruiiei.  Sorei.  Swelling,  Vjricoic  Vein*. 
Allan  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  S1.25  a  bottle  at  druf. 
fliu  or  delivered.     Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  4H»  Lymua  BIdg..  Montreal,  Ctft, 
"Abiorbim  and  AbaorYme,  Jr."  are  Made  in  Canada 


By   MacKENZIE 


The  average  milk  production  of  a 
certain  herd  was  3,500  pounds  per  year. 
Five  years  ago  the  owner  began  to 
weigh  the  milk  and  keep  records.  To- 
day   the    average    is    well    over    9,000 

pounds. 

*  *     * 

One  breeder  we  met  started  into  the 
business  with  a  $90  bull.  At  present 
he,  in  company  with  a  few  other  breed- 
ers, is  using  a  $5,000  bull. 

*  *     * 

Co-operative  work  in  breeding  puts 
the  very  best  sires  in  the  country  at 
the  service  of  the  average  breeder. 

*  *     * 

After  all  it's  the  average  breeder 
that   is  the   back-bone  of   the  livestock 

industry. 

*  *     * 

Community  breeding  will  be  a  fine 
weapon  to  use  in  the  war  on  the  scrub 
sire. 

We  fear  that  the  grave  of  the  scrub 
bull  was  empty  at  Ottawa,  as  we  saw 
not  only  the  scrub  bull  but  one  of  his 
family  right  in  the  show  ring. 

*  *     * 

Exhibitors  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  show  animals  that  are  not  even  a 
credit  to  a  bone-yard. 

*  *     * 

Canadian  live  stock  is  of  such  high 
quality  that  breeders  should  send  in- 
ferior animals  to  the  block  rather  than 
injure  their  reputations. 

*  *     * 

Hereford  breeders  should  be  encour- 
aged to  hear  that  $2,500  was  offered 
for  an  eight  months'  old  bull  calf  at 
Toronto  Exhibition. 

*  #     * 

Cows  require  not  only  materials  for 
maintenance,  but  must  also  have  pro- 
tein, fat,  and  carbohydrates  to  make 
milk  from.  If  insufficient  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrates  are  contained  in  the 
food  given  her,  the  cow  supplies  this 
deficiency  for  a  time  by  drawing  on  her 
own  body,  and  gradually  begins  to 
shrink  in  quantity  or  quality  of  milk,  or 
both.  The  stingy  feeder  cheats  him- 
self as  well  as  the  cow. 

In  selecting  a  bull  for  the  herd  sire, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  dam  is  as  important  a  factor  in  his 
ancestry  as  the  sire.  Therefore,  in 
selecting  herd  hulls  keep  in  mind  also 
the  better  cow.  Just  a  "registered" 
dam  is  not  good  enough  any  more  than 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  prospective  sire 
shall  have  as  a  sire  just  a  registered 
bull.  The  dam  influences  the  productive 
ability  of  her  offspring  as  much  as  does 
the  sire  of  her  offspring,  and  if  one  has 
a  care  in  regard  to  the  dam  as  well  as 
the  sire  in  selecting  herd  bulls,  progress 
in  breeding  up  the  herd  will  be  the  more 
rapid  and  assured. 

"Not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  passing  through  the  abattoirs 
are  fit  for  exportation  to  the  old  coun- 
try." 

*  *     * 

This  should  not  be  the  case  in  a  coun- 
try like  Canada.  Animals  should  be 
well  finished  before  being  marketed. 

This  perhaps  explains  one  reason  why 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  Ar- 
gentine. 

Argentine  buyers  pay  as  high  as 
$20,000  for  bulls  at  the  sales  in  the  Old 
Country.  Needless  to  say  these  men 
are  keen  enough  to  recognize  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it. 

*  *     * 

One  farmer  was  overheard  complain- 
ing of  the  ravages  wrought  by  "con- 
tagious absorption." 


That's  almost  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
said  that  "A  little  education  and  some 
overhead  irritation  would  work  won- 
ders in  vegetable  growing." 

*  $  * 

Don't  forget  to  go  to  the  school  fairs. 
The  boys  and  girls  will  appreciate  your 
attendance.  The  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative deserves  your  support. 

*  *     * 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  are 
more  than  23,000,000  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  productive 
life  of  the  dairy  cow  is  not  more  than 
six  years,  which  means  that  the  farmer 
with  12  cows  must  have  two  heifers 
coming  into  milk  every  year  to  maintain 
the  number  of  animals  in  the  herd.  It 
means  also  that  the  whole  number  of 
cows  in  the  United  States  must  be  re- 
placed every  six  years,  and  that  ap- 
proximately 4,000,000  must  come  into 
maturity  each  year  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  number  of  cows  in  the  United 
States.  This  number  does  not  provide 
for  increasing  the  total  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  evergrowing  population 
of  the  country.  Not  only  is  this  popu- 
lation increasing,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  dairy  products  has  brought 
about  a  greater  consumption,  the  de- 
mands for  which  must  he  met  in  some 
way.  The  cow  does  not  usually  become 
productive  until  she  is  at  least  two  years 
old.  The  number  of  unproductive  dairy 
heifers  to  be  maintained  in  an  im- 
mature condition  is  approximately  8,- 
000,000.  It  costs  about  $70  for  feed  to 
raise  a  dairy  heifer  to  the  age  of  two 
years.  This  means  that  the  farmer 
with  12  cows  must  of  necessity  raise 
two  heifers  each  year,  or,  that  he  must 
at  all  times  have  on  hand  four  unpro- 
ductive heifers.  At  $70  a  head  for  cost 
of  feed  alone,  this  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $280,  simply  to  insure  main- 
tenance of  the  number  of  animals  in 
the  herd.  The  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  approximately  $560,- 
000,000  invested  in  these  unproductive 
animals.  Regardless  of  the  cost,  the 
dairy  business  must  be  maintained  and 
these  heifers  must  be  raised. 

*  *     * 

A  sum  of  $2,000  and  the  promise  of 
12  head  of  Friesian  cattle  from  members 
of  the  British  Friesian  Cattle  Society 
are  parts  of  a  gift  to  be  added  in  the 
British  fund  for  assisting  farmers  and 
dairymen  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Serbia. 

The  British  Friesian  bull,  Dunninalo 
Goth  6189,  3  years  of  age,  has  broken 
the  record  for  weight  and  quality  at  the 
Edinburgh  slaughter  house,  where  he 
realized  £106.  Allowing  the  present 
low  rate  of  exchange  to  be  around  $4.37, 
this  brings  the  value  to  approximately 
$463.22. 

The  best  record  for  fat  made  by  a 
Holstein  cow  in  South  Africa  is  719 
lbs.  in  300  days,  the  maximum  length 
of  time  allowed  for  a  long-time  test 
under  the  rules  of  the  South  Africa 
Friesland  Association.  Several  2-year- 
olds  have  made  as  high  as  504  lbs.  fat, 
but  these  records  are  expected  to  be 
■  broken  at  an  early  date. 

*  *     * 

The  Shropshire  show  at  the  Inter- 
national this  year  will  have  representa- 
tives from  the  Eastern,  Central,  West- 
ern and  Northern  States.  From  New 
York  will  come  Henry  Wardwell,  who 
won  both  championships  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year:  John  D. 
Larkin  of  Ontario,  and  men  from  the 
Iroquois  Farms,  Coopertown,  N.Y. 
These  breeders  will  represent  the  East. 

Jess  C.  Andrew  of  West  Point,  Ind., 
who  had  the  champion  ewe  at  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  State  Fairs,  besides  win- 
ning numerous  first  prizes;  Abe 
Broughton  Sons  of  Albany,  Wis.,  and 
George  McKerrow  &  Sons  of  Pewaukee, 


HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 
quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON- 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured   only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Ont. 


A  Runaway! 


It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  above 
scene.  The  cause  of  the  runaway 
was  a  common  one— a  newspaper 
skited  across  the  road  and  the 
horse  became  terrified.  Think  of 
how  easily  this  accident  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  horse 
been  properly  trained. 

No  matter  how  gen  tie  your  horse  may  be, 
there  isalwaysa  chance  thathe  will  become 
frightened  at  some  strange  object,  unless 
he  has  been  thoroughly  and  properly  brok- 
en in  and  trained  Can  you  afford  to  take 
chances  just  because  you  lack  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  safest  methods  of  training? 
TRAIN  YOUR  HORSE  RIGHT 

There  are  various  ways  of  training  and 
breaking  horses.  Many  of  them,  however, 
en  use  instead  of  break  bad  habits  in  horses. 
The  BEERY  System,  based  on  a  30  years' 
study  of  horses,  is  guaranteed  to  break 
your  horse  of  all  its  bad  habits  in  a  few 
days  time.  No  matter  how  balky,  vicious, 
or  wicked  tempered  he  may  be,  he  cannot 
resist  BEERY  methods.  You  can  easily 
cure  him  — for  once  I  and  for  all  —  with 
"carcely  any  effort  on  your  part. 

$125IN10DAYS 

Many  of  our  students  are  making  big 
money  by  training  and  re-selling  green  or 
"ornery"  horses.  Read  what  Chas.  H. 
Mackley,  Otsedo  County,  N.  Y.  says  "I 
bought  a  mare  for  $50  because  she  was  so 
vicious  no  one  could  handle  her.  She  had 
not  been  harnessed  for  seven  months.  I 
handled  her  f  or  tendays  by  your  system  and 
sold  her  for  $175."  Just  think — $125  profit 
in  ten  days,  simply  by  using  Beery  Methods. 
FREE  BOOK 

"How  to  Break  and  Train  Horses"  —  an 
amazing  book.  Just  chock  full  of  interest- 
ing pointers  on  horses.  Tells  you  how  you 
can  make  big  fees  training  horses.  You  can 
boost  the  valueof  yourown  horse.  Book  also 
describes  this  wonderful  home-study  course 
in  Horse  Breaking  and  Training.  Send  for 
it  NOW!  You'll  be  glad  you  got  it.  Book 
absolutely  free!  Mail  coupon  Today! 
BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

7210  Main  Street  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

?rof"  JESSE  BEERY, 
7210  Main  Street,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 
Uear  Sir:  Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  your 
book,  "How  to  Break  and  Train  Horses." 


Name 

Street  or  B.F.D.- 

Post  Office 

i =__ 


.State 


SHORTHORN    CATTLE. 

By    Alvtin    H.    Saunders, 

Editor    "Breeder's    Gazette." 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with  a  history   of  the  British 

work 

$3.00,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $4.00 

FARMERS'   MAGAZINE, 

Book    Dept..    153    University   Ave.,    Toronto. 


Farmers'    Magazine 
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Reading:  from  left  to  right:  Robt.  Amos,  of 
Geo.  Amos  &  Son.  Moffatt;  Geo.  Morrison,  herds- 
man for  J.  G.  Barron,  of  Carberry,  Man.,  and 
Scotty  Fulton,  herdsman  for  Jimmy  Watt,  of 
Elora. 


Wis.,     will     be     among1    representative 
breeders  of  the  Middle  West. 

H.    A.    Knollin    of    Pocatello,    Idaho, 

will    probably    be    entered    from    that 

state.     This    show   promises   to  be   the 

strongest  ever  held  at  the  International. 

*     *     * 

There  is,  according  to  export,  a  great 
demand  in  England  for  the  bacon  hog. 
Canadians  should  get  "busy  and  get  in 
on  the  market  before  Denmark  re- 
covers from  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

Cull  the  flock  carefully  so  that  none 
but  self-grinders  are  retained  over  the 
winter. 

Ewes  should  get  extra  attention  and 
feed  after  the  lambs  are  weaned. 


Next  year's  crop  of  lambs  depend  on 
the  fitness  of  both  the  ewes  and  the 
flock  leader. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  New  York 
City  gives  strong'  endorsement  of  the 
value  of  the  Holstein  cow  when  it  states 
in  a  recent  issue  that  plenty  of  "whole- 
some certified  milk  from  tested  Holstein 
cows"  is  "the  first  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment" of  a  crop  of  especial  interest — 
the  crop  of  about  2,700,000  babies,  the 
annual  production  of  the  United  States. 
It  adds  that  our  future  greatness  as  a 
people  depend51  upon  the  development  of 
this  crop  into  a  sturdy  body  of  citizenry 
and  points  to  the  connection  between  an 
abundant  supply  of  ciean,  wholesome 
milk  and  a  virile  manhood  in  the  next 
generation.  This  is  an  intelligent  per- 
cention  of  a  great  vital  truth  (as  vital 
1.0  the  financial  world  as  to  ol\ev  circles 
of  human  interest  and  endeavor)  and 
its  public  expression  through  this  me- 
dium is  gratifying. 

Approximately  6,000,000  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  found  to 
be  under  weight,  a  condition  which  is 
due  to  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
Draft  statistics  also  show  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  men  rejected  in  the  recent 
call  for  war  service  were  for  defects 
that  could  have  been  prevented  or 
cured  in  childhood.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  apparent,  even  to  the  most  thought- 
less, that  the  right  kind  of  food  in  child- 
hood is  a  prime  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  type  of  manhood; 
and  that  the  matter  of  nutrition  of  the 
body  has  a  direct  influence,  through 
nerves  and  brain,  upon  the  mental  and 


Sore 


Granulated    Eyelids 

Eyes     inflamed     by    ex- 
^^  posure     to     Sun,     Dust 

1  ^  — .  —   _.  and    Wind    quickly    re- 

■  *\y  ^^S  lieved  by  Murine  Eye 
*J  ^■"•^  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eve  Comfort.  At 
iour  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Eye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


moral  status  of  the  individual.  So  when 
we  are  told  by  men  like  Dr.  McCollum, 
that  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the  grow- 
ing child,  that  it  is  necessary  to  his  nor- 
mal development,  and  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it,  we  realize  the  supreme 
importance     of    our     industry    to     the 

world. 

*  *     * 

The  self-feeder  has  been  used  success- 
fully on  all  the  big  hog  farms  in  the 
United  States.  We  noticed  that  in 
Essex  and  Kent  County  the  breeders  are 
nearly  all  using  them. 

*  *     * 

Tankage,  while  not  as  commonly 
fed  in  Canada  as  in  the  States,  is  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hog  men 
gradually.  It's  worth  while  investigat- 
ing. 

Jersey  cattle  are  to  be  tried  out  in 
China.  Six  head  of  prize-winning  cat- 
tle are  to  be  shipped  to  the  Orient  soon. 

Jersey  breeders  are  going  to  try  to 
bring  the  Jersey  breed  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  show  the  merits  of 
Jerseys   before   the   people   of   Canada. 

Mr.  H.  Fraleigh  of  Forest,  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  breeder,  reports  good 
business  among  the  "doddies." 

A  large  number  of  our  dairy  breed- 
ers are  going  to  attend  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 

*  *     * 

The  college  sale  of  pure-bred  stock 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Oct.  30th. 
Watch  for  the  "ad."  in  next  issue. 

*  *     * 

Careful  preparation  is  the  keynote 
to  success  in  the  livestock  business, 
either  in  the  fitting  for  the  show  ring 
or  in  the  marketing  i>f  bu^c^cr  stock. 
Placing  of  awards  or  the  topping  of  the 
market  depends  largely  on  the  condition 
of  the  animal  when  shown  or  offered  for 
sale.  Animals  to  be  shown  at  the  winter 
shows  should  be  selected  now  and  pre- 
parations started,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  by  show 
time.  The  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
feeders  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
fully  condition  their  stock,  to  get  the 
highest  market  value,  and  in  addition 
to  compete  for  the  many  generous  pre- 
miums that  are  offered. 


Good    bulls    are 
than  ever  before, 
ferior  calves. 


in    greater    demand 
Use  the  knife  on  in- 


QUEBEC  HAS   A   iNOVEL  TRACTOR 
PLOW 

Continued  from,  page  7 
that  carry  two  small  shafts  set  at  an 
angle,  on  which  are  six  disc  plows. 

In  coming  to  the  end  of  a  field  the 
plow  arms  are  elevated,  and  by  operat- 
ing the  steering  wheel  in  conjunction 
with  the  caterpillar  tractors,  the  ma- 
chine can  be  swung  around  in  its  own 
length,  so  as  to  bring  the  plow  in  the 
proper  position  for  the  return  trip.  If 
desired,  the  entire  machine  can  be  back- 
ed up  to  the  very  end  of  the  field  and 
plowing  started,  thus  leaving  little  or 
no  waste  land.  The  field,  after  plow- 
ing, will  have  a  herring-bone  effect,  ow- 
ing to  the  angular  movement  of  the 
plow  shears,  as  the  combined  forward 
travel  of  the  tractor  and  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  plow  chain  give  a 
furrow  that  lies  at  an  angle  of  about 
20  degrees  with  the  field  travel  of  the 
machine,  the  furrows  being  approxi- 
mately nine  inches  in  width. 

The  entire  machine  with  all  neces- 
sary equipment  has  an  approximate 
weight  of  about  eight  tons,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  10  acres 
can  be  plowed  in  less  than  10  hours. 
The  test,  however,  was  made  on  land 
that  had  not  been  plowed  in  three  years, 
and  as  this  machine  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  Western  farming,  where  ex- 
tensive cultivation  is  continually  car- 
ried on,  the  estimated  amount  of  work 
that  may  be  performed  may  be  ma- 
terially increased. 

AUCTION  SALES 

O.   A.   C.   Purebred  Livestock  Sale  At 

Guelph,   Oct.   30 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.   Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

Railway  Connection*  Lindsay,  C.P.R.  C.T.R, 


G. 

P.O.  and  Phone. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 
also  a  few  choice  bulls. 


R.R.  Nol. 


DUNCAN  &  SON 

Todmorden.  Ont. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc  Jersey  Herd. 
Buy  his  offspring  mated  to  the  best.  Then 
your  herd  will  be  better  than  the  rest  and  your 
business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  R.S.  3,  Essex,  Ont. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Five  importations  in  1918  and  1919.  We  won  ail 
championships,  and  first  in  every  class  we  had 
an  entry,  Toronto  and  London,  1918..  Our 
champion  boar  weighs  1005  lbs.  and  our  cham- 
pion   sow    815    lbs. 

April    boars    and    weanling   pigs   for   sale. 

JOHN  G.  ANNESSER,  TILBURY,  ONT. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  0  ««»ths 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
now. 

PRITCHARD  BROS., 

R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell   Phone. 


SONS  OF  THE  GREAT 

<tm  nnn   bull  gainford 
$iu,uuu  MATCHLESS 


individuals 
Prices  right. 


These  are 
of  exceptional  merit. 
Write  to-day. 


GERRIE  BROS., 
R.R.  No.  3,  Elora,  Ont. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 
A  companion  Volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,    and    represents    the    latest    in     the 
Whitefaces. 

$3.00,    postpaid:    half   leather,    $4.00 

FARMERS'   MAGAZINE, 

Book    Dept., 

153    University    Ave,    Toronto. 


ADAM  THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

RJt.  No.  1,  STRATFORD.      Phone  10-5  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare  Station,  G.T.R. 


Fill  Your  Silo  With 
Your  Own  Engine 

Many  farmers  have  gas  engines  of  small  Horse 
Power  (5-10)  that  are  idle  at  Silo  filling  time.  This 
No.  7  Ensilage  Cutter  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  farmer  who  wants  to  fill  his  silo 
with  his  own  engine,  thus  avoiding  waste  of  time 
and  labor. 

Peter   Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

are  fitted  with  a  heavy  cast  steel  knife  wheel  which  will 
not  blow  up  under  any  condition.  This  cut  illustrates 
our  No.  7  ensilage  cutter,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  ma- 
chine in  every  respect.  Blades  are  of  the  finest  steel 
and  are  shaped  to  cut  from  the  outside  of  mouth  towards 
axle. 

The  carriers  have  deep  sides  to  keep  the  feed  from 
blowing  about.  The  chains  are  extra  strong  and  return 
on  top  thus  preventing  the  ensilage  getting  caught  in 
the  chain  and  being  littered  all  over  the  ground. 

Write  to-day 
for  particulars. 
We  will  be 
glad  to  furnish 
you  with  prices 
and  informa- 
tion. 

The 

Peter  Hamilton  j 

Co.,  Limited 

Peterborough, 
Ont. 
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Only  Healthy  Hogs  are  a  Source  of  Profit 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  hogs  by  forced  feeding,  a  reliable 
stock  food  tonic  must  be  used — otherwise  this  style  of  feeding  places 
an  unnatural  strain  on  the  digestive  organs  and  they  become  over- 
worked   and    consequently   cannot  perform   their   functions   properly. 

INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  TONIC 

has  proved  itself  to  be  the  ideal  stock  food  for  keeping  hogs  healthy, 
thrifty  and  in  rapid  growing  condition. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  held  the  confidence  and  endorsement 
of  hog  raisers  by  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic  supplies  to  the  hogs  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  roots,  herbs,  seeds  and  other  things  which  they  would  obtain 
if  rooting  on  free  range.  It  keens  the  appetite 
and   keeps  them  from  going  off  their  feed. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere  in 
60c,  $1.20  and  $1.75  packages,  and 
in  25-pound   pails   at   $3.75  each. 


Agents  Wanted  for  this 

Modern  Gasoline 

Engine 


Secure  Dealer's  Discount 
on  Your   Own  Engine 

'"'->  "-ant  to  st-p^t  rales  of  the  Ever-Read'y  Eng-ine  in  your  locality 
immediately,  and  to  do  so  we  require  an  aggressive  and  ambitious 
farmer  to  act  as  our  agent.  This  kind  of  a  man  can  make  some  money 
for  himself,  and  can  also  save  money  on  the  purchase  of  his  own 
engine. 

The  Ever-Ready  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  engines  on  the  market  to-day. 
It  possesses  features  Which  give  it  more  power  than  other  engines,  and 
there  is  a  guarantee  behind  it  which  ensures  you  of  satisfactory  service 
for  the  life  of  the  engine.  It  is  an  engine  which  is  built  in  one  of  the 
largest  exclusive  engine  plants  in  the  world,  and  tremendous  production 
and  sales  enable  us  to  sell  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

Now,  we  want  an  agent.  All  that  is  required  of  you  to  act  is  to  buy  an 
Ever-Ready  Engine  and  demonstrate  it  to  your  neighbors.  This  imlme- 
diately  entitles  you  to  the  dealer's  discount  of  20%  discount.  If,  after 
using  the  engine  for  90  days,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  return  it  to  us. 
We  will-  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  All  engines  are  shipped  F.O.B. 
any  railroad  station  in  Canada. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  before  your  territory  is  filled  up. 
,  It's  a  chance  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

The  Ever-Ready  Engine  Works,  Dept.  10-1, 
374  Noire  Dame  Street,  West, 
Montreal,  Que. 

Please   send   me   full   particulars   regarding   the    Ever-Ready   Engine 
and  your  Fanners'  Agent  proposition- 
Name 

Address    


Autos  and  Tractors 


/  \ 


Some  Automobile  Talks 

By  PROFESSOR   L.   J.    SMITH' 


\T^OULDN'T  you  like  to  have  your  eat- 
able to  speak  and  tell  just  how  it 
could  be  best  handled,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  give  proper  attention  to  its 
various  parts  ?  Professor  Smith  is  going 
to  tell  you  what  the  car  would  say  if  it 
could  speak,  and  is  taking  the  Ford  car 
as  a  concrete  case,  though  most  of  the 
suggestions  will  apply  to  other  makes  of 
cars.  These  articles  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  beginners.  The  next  article 
will   appear   soon. — EDITOR. 

WELL,  here  I  am  at  last,  ready  for 
my  owner.  It  was  a  rough  ride  in 
the  box  car,  but  the  packers  did  a  good 
job  and  my  body  hasn't  a  scratch, 
though  it  is  still  sore  from  the  bumps 
we  got. 

This  morning  a  thin,  retired  farmer 
looked  me  over,  but  I  guess  he  thought 
that  I  cost  too  much.  He  could  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  me. 
Hi?  wife  looked  back  rather  wistfully 
as  they  left  the  garage  and  I  heard  the 
dealer  say  that  the  horse  he  kept  cost 
him  more  in  a  year  than  I  would.  I  felt 
rather  sorry  for  the  lady.  They  both 
looked  as  if  they  had  worked  hard  all 
their  lives,  and  now  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  their  well-earned  rest.  If 
I  were  a  farmer,  I  would  try  to  get  a 
little  more  out  of  life  as  I  went  along. 

I  hope  that  I  get  a  jolly  owner  and 
not  one  of  these  travelers  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  road,  not  that  travelers  are 
not  jolly  enough,  but  one  doesn't  al- 
ways want  to  be  on  the  move.  Yester- 
day a  traveler  came  into  the  garage  in 
a  great  hurry  and  left  the  car  for  more 
gasoline.  In  a  few  minutes  he  hurried 
back  again  and  rushed  out  of  town  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  His  car  was  badly  over- 
heated and  needed  fixing  in  a  dozen 
places.  The  poor  car  didn't  complain, 
but  said  "If  they  would  only  tighten  up 
my  fan  belt.  It  is  so  loose  that  the  fan 
hardly  turns.  If  we  strike  bad  roads 
and  I  have  to  run  on  low  gear  I  know 
that  I  will  get  too  hot  and  my  pistons 
will  stick." 

A  big,  jolly-looking  farmer  looked  me 
over  pretty  carefully  and  tried  several 
of  us  out,  finally  taking  the  one  right 
beside  me.  I  wasn't  sorry  for  he  would 
have  flattened  my  springs  under  the 
driver's  seat  in  no  time.  But  we  cars 
are  not  choosers  and  must  take  cheer- 
fully whatever  comes  along.  I  intend 
recording  some  of  my  experiences, 
which  I  trust  car  owners  will  read  and 
profit  thereby. 

Why   Abuse   a    Car? 

Someone  has  said  that  he  was  glad 
that  people  did  not  drive  horses  so 
much  as  they  so  often  abused  the  poor 
beasts.  How  about  abusmg  the  car? 
We  can't  even  kick  or  bite;  though  we 
are  pretty  good  at  balking  if  neglected 
too  often.  Only  the  other  day,  a 
preacher  called  us  the  "wonderful  iron 
slaves"  produced  in  this  great  machin- 
ery age  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Give  us  the  care  and  usage  that  we 
need  and  we  will  make  the  saying  good 
and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  cars  do 
to-day.  The  span  of  our  usefulness  is 
solely  in  the  hands  of  our  masters.  If 
I  register  too  many  kicks  in  these 
pages,  please  do  not  take  them  as  such, 
but  rather  as  hints  for  our  mutual  ben- 
efit. 

Hurrah!  I  am  sold  at  last  and  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  my 
owner.  His  diction,  I  think  that  is  the 
right  term,  is  excellent,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  make  a  very  good 
driver  or  not.  He  must  be  a  teacher 
of  some  kind.  He  isn't  a  preacher  for 
the  wrench  slipped  when  he  undertook 
to  tighten  up  a  loose  fender  bolt  the 
other  day  and  he  said  something  that 
preachers  are  not  supposed  to  say. 
However,  he  may  do  very  well  for  he 
seems  to  be  very  particular,  so  much  so 
that  I  fear  he   may  be  fussy.     A   car 


needs  a  reasonable  amount  of  judicious 
care;  but  it  is  often  best  to  "leave  well- 
enough  alone."  One  cannot  expect  a 
Ford  to  run  like  a  Pullman,  though  a 
good  set  of  shock  absorbers  would  help 
a  lot,  but  if  Freddy,  that's  what  his 
wife  calls  him,  would  only  put  a  jack 
under  the  frame  so  the  weight  of  the 
axle  and  wheels  would  pull  down  and 
loosen  the  springs  a  bit,  and  then  pry 
the  leaves  apart  with  a  thin  pointed 
screw  driver  and  poke  in  plenty  of  good 
grease  or  tallow  with  an  old  case  knife, 
he  would  be  surprised  how  much  easier 
I  would  ride. 

That  is  one  thing  that  we  don't  have 
in  our  tool  kit,  a  nice  little  screw- 
driver. The  regular  one  is  too  big  for 
anything  except  taking  off  the  trans- 
mission cover,  and  testing  out  spark 
plugs.  Freddy  ought  to  buy  a  nice  lit- 
tle screw-driver.  Some  day  my  contact 
point,  which  takes  the  electricity  from 
the  magneto  out  the  top  of  the  trans- 
mission cover  will  get  all  fuzzed  up 
with  lint  and  dirt  and  weaken  the  spark 
so  the  motor  won't  start.  Then  there 
will  be  some  fun  getting  the  three  little 
screws  out  to  clean  it. 

The  garage  man  told  Freddy  that  he 
would  give  him  all  the  pointers  he  could 
on  handling  an  automobile,  and  to  come 
right  in  any  time  that  he  thought  any- 
thing was  not  just  right;  but  then  a 
man  is  apt  to  say  most  anything  when 
he  is  trying  to  sell  a  car.  We  have  been 
in  rather  often,  and  yesterday  just  as 
Freddy  was  pulling  up  before  the  gar- 
age for  more  information,  I  saw  the  ex- 
pert slip  out  the  back  way  and  hurry  in 
to  the  back  door  of  the  barber  shop  at 
the  next  street,  and  when  Freddy  got 
inside  no  one  knew  where  he  was.  I 
rather  think  that  we  have  had  about 
all  the  assistance  that  we  may  expect 
from  the  garage  man. 

Starting    in  the   Cold 

We  are  having  trouble  getting  start- 
ed mornings.  I  help  all  I  can,  but 
haven't  been  on  the  road  long  enough 
to  get  loosened  up  and  am  pretty  stiff. 
Freddy  had  better  use  a  fairly  thin  oil 
for  awhile  until  he  gets  the  knack  of 
cranking  me.  At  first,  he  used  to  pull 
out  the  priming  wire  and  try  to  turn 
the  crank  around  and  around.  It  was 
some  exercise  for  the  Professor,  but  his 
muscles  will  come  to  it  in  time,  and  he 
will  get  so  he  can  put  his  weight  into  it 
in  a  week  or  so.  He  doesn't  say  much, 
but  I  can  hear  his  heart  thump,  and  can 
see  that  he  doesn't  take  to  it  very  well, 
but  can't  stop,  for  "everybody  is  doing 
it." 

The  Professor  has  a  neighbor  a 
couple  of  doors  up  the  street  who  has 
something  to  do  with  gas  tractors.  I 
don't  think  that  Freddy  has  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  this  man,  be- 
ing as  he  is  in  a  little  higher  social 
plane,  so  to  speak.  The  automobile  is 
a  great  leveler  of  social  distinction. 
Somehow  one  can't  feel  that  he  is  much 
better  than  anyone  else,  when  one  is  on 
one's  back  in  the  dust  under  one's  car 
looking  for  trouble.  (I  did  pretty  well 
with  that  word  "one,"  didn't  I?)  I  hear 
it  rather  often  now,  and  one  must  im- 
prove one's  opportunities,  you  know. 
But  to  get  back,  now  we  say,  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Burke,"  and  Mrs.  Freddy 
says  she  is  going  to  call. 

Mr.  Burke  has  an  old  Ford  car,  a 
1913  or  14,  and  while  it  doesn't  look  up 
to  much,  it  always  has  lots  of  kick  and 
never  stalls,  though  it  sounds  like  a 
cross  between  a  sewing  machine  and  a 
Ford  car  and  you  can  always  hear  it 
coming  a  block  away.  Mr.  Burke  was 
passing  the  other  morning  as  Fred  was 
"winding  me  up,"  and  took  pity  on  his 
efforts.  He  came  into  the  garage  and 
gave  us  a  few  tips  on  starting. 
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of  time  and  you  won't  get  all  winded 
either.  If  it  is  a  cool  morning  like  this, 
open  your  gasolin*  valve  about  a  quar- 
ter turn  more  than  you  usually  run  at. 
Don't  waste  your  strength  cranking  a 
whole  revolution.  The  engine  is  cold 
and  the  lubricating  oil  is  thick  and 
makes  the  pistons  stick  pretty  tight  to 
the  cylinder  walls.  Just  bring  your 
crank  down  to  a  little  past  lower  dead 
centre,  and  pull  up  briskly  a  good  half 
turn,  keeping  the  priming  wire  pulled 
out  so  as  to  draw  in  lots  of  gas.  Give 
the  engine  five  or  six  of  these  half  turn 
pull-ups  and  all  your  cylinders  will 
have  plenty  of  gas.  You  can  then 
usually  get  the  engine  to  start  in  one 
or  tv/o  of  these  half  turns  of  the  crank. 
If  it  doesn't  start,  turn  the  crank  a  lit- 
tle past  the  top  so  you  can  get  a  stiff 
arm  downward  push  with  the  weight  of 
your  shoulder  behind  it,  and  give  the 
crank  a  good  full  turn.  In  this  way 
you  can  get  a  little  more  speed  on  the 
magneto  and  a  better  spark,"  and  he 
suited  the  action  to  his  words  and  I 
started  easily.  Fred  wiped  his  fore- 
head. "Now  you  try  it  that  way,"  said 
Burke,  and  after  a  few  trials,  Fred, 
who  was  a  pretty  good  tennis  player, 
got  the  "hang  of  it"  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, "Well,  the  worst  of  that  part  is 
over  now."  Last  night  the  Professor 
told  Mrs.  Professor  that  there  was 
nothing  to  it  and  is  anxious  to  teach 
her  how  to  start  the  motor  so  she  can 
use  the  car  any  time  she  wants  to.  I 
believe  that  she  will  learn  quickly  for 
there  is  nothing  frail  about  her. 


THE  GREENHORN  ON  A  MACHINE 

By  P.  T.  Hines 

\/OU  can  always  tell  when  he  has  been 
*■     near  a  machine. 

Nuts  will  have  been  loosened  and 
tightened  by  the  use  of  hammer  and 
ccld  chisel. 

Cotter  pins  will  have  been  taken  out 
and  not  replaced. 

All  lock  washers  will  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds. 

Threads  on  bolts  and  nuts  will  have 
been  battered  and  stripped. 

Every  part  about  the  machine  will  be 
loose  unless  it  has  simply  stayed  tight 
of  its  own  accord. 

Gears  will  be  chewed  up  until  they 
are  almost  unrecognizable. 

Bearings  will  have  cried  in  vain  for 
grease  and  adjustment. 

Parts  will  be  missing,  paint  scratch- 
ed, and  the  whole  machine  dirty  and  un- 
kempt. 

The  services  of  such  a  man  are  dear 
at  any  price — are  dear  even  if  they  cost 
nothing. 

Do  not  be  a  greenhorn  mechanic.  Be 
no  mechanic  at  all  rather  than  this. 

And  do  not  hire  one! 


J.   LOCKIE   WILSON, 
Manning    Director  of  the  International   Plowing 
Hatch,  which   meets  at  Chatham,   October  21-23. 


0  Cents 


WORTH  OF 
COMMON 
ORDINARY 


KEROSENE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  SO 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  CANDLE  POWER 


of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
every  purpose;  also  special  intro- 
ductory offer  and  agency  pro- 
BP^  position.    Write  today. 

KNIGHT  LIGHT  &  SODA  FOUNTAIN 
COMPANY,  «M  Knight  Bldg.Chic  ago 


YOUNG   LADIES 

are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are  ac- 
quiring a  business  experience  by  coming 
in  contact  with  business  people.  A  card 
will  bring  full  particulars. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,   Limited 
143  University  Av.,  Toronto  . 


"Vessot" 
Grinding  Plates 


The  Great  Success  of  the 
"Vessot"   Feed   Grinders 

Is  largely  due  to  the  re- 
markable wearinp  quali- 
ties of  "Vessot"  Grinding 
Plates.  We  challenge 
the  world  to  produce 
plates  that  will  grind 
and  wear  With  genuine 
"Vessot." 

Install  the  "Vessot" -it 
means  lower  grinding 
cost    per    day    of    service. 

ManJ^turers         JoHette,    Que 

Sold    by    International    Harvester    Co.    of    Canada,    Limited. 

Branches:  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbrittge,  North  Battleford.  Regina,  Saskatoon.  Yorkton, 

Brandon,  Winnipeg,   London,   Hamilton,  Ottawa,   Montreal,   Quebec,   St.  John. 
Write   to   the   nearest   Interational    Harvester   Branch    for   Free    Booklet    giving    complete 

information. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
DO  THE  CHORES 
IN  HALF  THE  TIME 

Life  is  too  short  nowadays  to  clean  the 
stables  with  the  old  out-of-date,  labor- 
wasting,  back-aching  wheelbarrow. 

Louden  's  roller  bearing  Jitter  carrier  will  help 
you — keep  your  stables  and  yards  sanitary — 
produce  sanitary  milk — do  the  chores  in  half 
the  time — keep  the  boys  and  hired  man  satisfied 
— every  day  in  the  year  for  years  to  come. 
^%^s  ^—Louden's 

iCj— a\  /<<r  d°ubie 

beaded   rail 
steel     track 
— carries  two 
tons  —  hangs 
from     centre  — 


no  side  strain  or  warping — easy  to  erect. 

Roller  bearing  track  wheels — easiest  to  push  under  heaviest  loads — no  brakes — 

ratchets — clutches— to  get  out  of  order — absolute^  safe — one  pound  pull  lifts 

forty  pounds   in  bucket — heavy    galvanized   steel   end   all   steel    bucket — water 

tight — acids  cannot  rot  or  corrode — carries  three  or  four  barrow  loads,  and  a 

ten-year-old  boy  can  handle  it. 

Discard  your  wheelbarrow — Best  investment  you  will  ever  make. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY  US  FOR  A  GENERATION 
THOUSANDS  IN   USE 

Mail  us  rough  sketch  of  layout  of  your  stable,   giving — length   and   width — 

number  of   beams,   with  width   and   thiekness   below   ceiling — show   where   you 

want  track  to  run.- 

"We    will    return    complete    list    of    fittings    required    to    equip    with    Louden 

outfit   complete. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little  a  really  high  grade  outfit  costs. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodej,  write  for  our  large  112-page  barn  plan 

book — not  a  catalogue — its   free; — also   our  large  illustrated   catalogues. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  594    Crimea  St.,  Guelph,   Ont. 

Branches    with    eomplete    stocks: 
Martin   Ave.,    Winnipeg,   Man,  Pender    St.,    West   Vancouver,    B.C. 

St.  John,  N.B.         Alberta  Dairy  Supplies,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
^mmmamm       Tear  off  this  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to-day.      naHBHM 


™~ ^~^~ T ~~  LOTJDEW  MACHINERY   CO.   OF  CANADA,   LIMITED  ' 

694     Crimea   St.,    Guelph,    Ontario 
Please  mail  me   free,   postpaid,   your   large   illustrated   books  as   indicated   by   cross 
squares  below. 


Barn   Plan   Book. 
~J  Litter    Carrier    Catalogue. 
^]Cow    Stalls. 


^]Calf    and    Bull    Pens. 
^jWater    Bowls. 
~]Horse    Stable    Fittings. 


^]Hay   Tools. 

□  Barn    &    Garage    Door 
Hangers. 


My  stables  are ft.  loug  by wide.      There  are beams  below  ceiling. 

inches  wiie  by inches  thick.      Sketch   attached   shows  where  track  is  to  run. 

I  expect  to  equip  my  stables  in  month  of with 

I  expect  to   remodel  my   stables  in   month   of    

I  expect  to  build  new  barns   in   month  of    

I  keep    cows    horses calves 

My  local  dealer  is    at 

My  name    ,  ,  , , V .0 Prov 
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The  Ford  Manual  says 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  experi- 
menting with  different  makes  of  plugs." 

"The  make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford  en- 
gines are  equipped  when  they  leave  the 
factory  are  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  Motor." 

Since  1911  Fords  have  been  and  are  now 
equipped  with 


hampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

No  recommendation  could  have  a  greater  sig- 
nificance to  Ford  owners  when  making  spark  plug 
replacements. 

Champions  are  guaranteed  to  give  "Absolute 
satisfaction  to  the  user  or  full  repair  or  replace- 
ment will  be  made." 

"Champion"  on  the  insulator  is  your  assurance 
of  "plus  service,"  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Champion  SparK  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada  Limited 


Champion  "X" 
for  Ford  Cars 
A  15.  y2  inch. 
Price  90c. 


Perfect   Materials 

AND 

Perfect  Workmanship 


ARE 

INSEPARABLES 

Perfect  materials  and  perfect  workmanship  are  the  inseparable  essen- 
tials of  a  perfect  tire. 

Our  laboratory  tests  assure  the  quality  of  all  materials  and  the  employment  of 
only  expert  tire  builders  of  specialized  training,  guarantees  the  workmanship. 
With  this  combination, 

Maltese    Cross   Tires 

are  sent  forth  to  fight  their  triumphant  way  to  recognition  and  dominance  in 
the  motoring  world  in  competition  with  the  best  tires  that  are  produced. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &    RUBBER    LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  TORONTO 

BRANCHES:   Halifax,   Montreal,   Ottawa,   Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmon- 
ton,   Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
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THE   TURMOIL   AT  OTTAWA 

Continued  from  page  6 

But  the  former  "minister  of  elec 
tions"  is  practical,  if  anything,  and  h( 
evidently  does  not  intend  to  devote  hi: 
energies  to  bolstering  up  what  everj 
day  looks  more  like  the  lost  cause  o: 
Unionism.  For  the  last  year  he  ha; 
been  flitting  hither  and  yon,  blowing  int< 
a  flame  the  smoldering  sparks  of  Tory 
ism. 

BUT  not  content  with  letting  th 
future  look  after  itself  politica 
seers  are  also  trying  to  figure  what  th 
next  Parliament  will  look  like.  So  wi 
may  as  well  stand  off  to  one  side  anc 
take  a  look  at  that  too,  providing  Si 
Robert  Borden  still  lives  and  his  Union 
ist  baby  is  able  to  sit  up  and  take 
little  pap  when  the  test  comes.  You'l 
admit  that  he  won't  make  any  inroad 
in  Quebec.  You  will  also  hazard  a  pre 
diction  that  the  Maritimes  won't  lea: 
any  stronger  towards  Unionism.  Con 
sequently  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  shoul 
come  up  to  the  Ottawa  River  with  7, 
to  80  seats.  But  west  of  that  he'l 
dwindle  away  to  dribs  and  drabs  an< 
will  probably  appear  at  the  barrier  witl 
about  ninety  odd  followers  all  told.  Ani 
that  he'll  probably  have  the  largest  am 
most  compact  following  in  the  Ncv 
House.  Hon.  J.  A.  Crerar  and  his  farm 
ers  should  sweep  the  West  from  th 
Lakes  to  the  Mountains  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  few  ridings  in  Southern  Mani 
toba.  They  will  also  cut  some  figure  ii 
Ontario  where,  according  to  unbiasse 
students,  they  will  carry  about  twenty 
five  seats.  There  are  about  235  seat 
in  the  House.  Giving  the  Liberals  9 
seats  and  the  Farmers  60  seats  then 
would  be  left  85  seats  to  be  divide 
among  Unionists,  straight  ConserVa 
tives,  Labor  men  and  returned  soldiers 
All  of  which  would  indicate  that  Si 
Robert  Borden  is  justified  in  hangin 
on  to  his  job  till  he  can  at  least  fin 
places  of  honor  and  emolument  for  Hoi 
Rowell,  Calder,  Meighen — and  possibl 
himself.  So  if  you  have  nothing  else  t 
do,  you  can  just  sit  pat  and  watch  hir 
do  it. 

Of  course,  however,  the  program  i 
subject  to  changes  without  previou 
notice.  If  the  Conservatives  get  t< 
gether  and  happen  on  a  leader  who 
a  leader  there  may  be  an  entire  chan 
of  scenery.  Quebec  is  protectioni 
when  not  prejudiced.  It  hates  Borde 
but  on  the  other  hand  its  love  for  Mai 
kenzie  King  is  purely  academic.  So: 
of  the  young  French  members  wJ 
worked  so  enthusiastically  for  him  anj 
cheered  so  heartily  when  his  electio| 
was  announced  are  even  now  askin 
"WThat  sort  of  a  man  is  our  new  leader? 
And  truth  to  tell,  he  does  not  appe 
very  strongly  to  these  hero-worshi 
ping  natives.  He  lacks  magnetism  an 
as  one  of  the  visiting  English  journa 
ists  suggested,  he's  almost  as  dull 
his  book.  So,  given  a  Conservati 
leader  with  ability  and  personality, 
would  not  be  hard  to  wean  the  old  pr< 
vince  away  from  her  present  allegi 
love  of  Liberalism.  In  fact,  even  Frenc 
Liberal  politicians  of  the  first  rank  a 
mit  that  a  good  Conservative  lead 
with  a  straight  protection  policy  cou 
split  Quebec  up  the  back.  Such  a  ma 
and  party  could  also  probably  hold  th 
Maritimes  even,  sweep  such  parts  < 
Ontario  as  the  farmers  did  not  pr< 
empt,  get  a  piece  of  Manitoba,  pick  a 
occasional  seat  on  the  Prairies  furth( 
west  and  just  about  carry  the  whole  ( 
British  Columbia. 

And    whatever   happens    Crerar   a 
his  farmers  will  cut  a  big  figure  in  tl 
next  House.    They  may  yet  realize  th 
some    sort   of   tariff    is    essential    to 
country   that  has   to   give   part   of   i 
attention  to  a  two  billion  dollar  del 
They  may  learn  that  to  get  anywhe: 
they  must  co-operate  with  other  par 
of  the  national     structure.     They  m 
in  fact  do  a  great  work  in  giving  Ca: 
ada  Government  by  the  people  inste; 
of  government  by  the  lawyers.  '  So 
other  dreamers  can  also  see  a  people 
party  led  by  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  S: 
Adam  Beck. 

But  all  dreamers  wake  up  in  tim 
You  are  entitled  to  at  least  one  gue 
as  to  which  of  them  will  wake  to  smi 
and  which  to  weep. 
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About  Hens  and  Eggs 

PHENOMENAL  laying  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  strong  rugged  off- 
spring. As  in  all  things  there  must  be 
a  limit.  The  layer  of  150  eggs  a  year 
is  doing  very  good  work,  and  is  able 
to  keep  in  good  breeding,  condition. 
Heavy  laying  by  pullets  and  yearling 
hens  the  first  year  is  rarely  duplicated 
the  second.  Steady  cold-weather  layers 
are,  as  a  rule,  poor  or  indifferent  egg 
producers  during  hot  weather. 

The  best-sized  eggs  are  produced  by 
the  regular  layers,  while  the  spasmodic 
producer  usually  has  an  assortment  of 
sizes. 

As  the  hen  increases  her  record,  for 
a  given  period  the  egg  becomes  smaller 
and,  in  the  case  of  brown  egg  layers, 
the  color  becomes  lighter  toward  the 
last. 

The  bulk  of  the  laying  is  done  be- 
tween nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  hen  that  lays  from  thirty  to  fifty 
eggs  in  succession  is  not  apt  to  produce 
strong  fertility  in  the  eggs. 

Pullets  that  delay  laying  until  Feb- 
ruary are  not  very  profitable.  Those 
that  begin  in  November  or  December 
are  the  reliable  winter  layers.  The 
November  or  December  egg  is  worth 
two  laid  in  March  or  April. 


A   GOOD   HEN    HOUSE 

HpHE   following  are  the  specifications 
-*-    of  the  Macdonald  poultry  house. 

Use  hemlock  or  yellow  pine: 
8  pieces  4"  x  6"  x  10  ft.    for   sills 

10  pieces  2"  x  4"  x  10  ft.  for  plates. 

20  pieces  2"  x  4"  x  10  ft.   for  studding. 


6  pieces  2"  x  4"  x 
11  pieces  2"  x  4"  x 
11  pieces  2"  x  4"  x 


12  ft.  for  studding. 
10  ft.  for  rafters. 
12  ft.  for  rafters. 
8  pieces  2"  x  4"  x  12  ft.   for  roosts. 
720  ft.  hemlock  for  boardrhg  the  two 
ends  and  the  back. 

1,500  ft.  tongue  and  grooved  hemlock 
for  roofing,  for  the  front  and  for  double 
boarding  the  two  tnds  and  the  back. 
5  rolls  roofing  paper. 
14  barrels  cement — -where  foundation 
and  floor  are  made  of  concrete.  Found- 
ation 1.3.5.    Floor  1.2%.5. 


MY    EXPERIENCE   WITH    FOWLS 

By  A.  E.  Willson 

T70R  the  past  four  years  I  have  had 
*■  charge  of  the  poultry  on  this  farm 
and  my  experiences  may  help  some  other 
in  his  work,  for  the  poultry  income 
from  the  farm  now  is  no  inconsiderable 
item. 

I  have  had   under  my  charge   Black 


Ground    plan    of    the     laying    house. 

Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  have  discarded 
the  Black  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns; doubtless,  I  did  not  have  the  best 
strains  and  could  not  get  results.  I  now 
keep  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Wyandottes.  The  Leghorns, 
I  found  out,  were  the  summer  layers 
and  the  Wyandottes  and  Rocks  were  the 
winter  layers. 

Being  on  a  farm,  I  never  have  to  feed 
them  after  harvest.  I  put  them  in  por- 
table houses  and  as  soon  as  field  is  strip- 
ped of  grain  I  put  the  hens  in  it. 

In  this  way  I  do  not  have  to  feed  them 
till  snow  flies.  It  is  about  this  time 
they  stop  laying.  Some  people  think  it 
is  because  of  the  change  but  I  say  that 
it  is  because  they  want  a  rest.  My  hens 
go  into  winter  quarters  fairly  fat  and 
if  they  are  not  fat  it  takes  them  longer 
to  start  to  lay  again.  They  generally 
take  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  rest, 
during  which  time  the  Rocks  have 
started  into  their  heavy  laying  stride. 

Keeps  Pens  Clean 

I  clean  their  pens  out  once  a  week  to 
keep  them  sweet  and  dry,  disinfecting 
them  twice  a  week.  I  keep  plenty  of 
water  in  their  troughs,  and  in  one  cor- 
ner I  have  a  big  box  with  coal  ashes  and 
cinders  mixed  with  some  good  kind  of 
louse  powder.  This  I  change  once  a 
week,  putting  in  fresh  material. 

Always  I  manage  to  have  a  mixture 
of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for  them  to 
eat  as  it  helps  them  considerably  in 
their  gathering  of  egg  material  and  in 
general  health. 

What  I  Feed 

I  was  a  long  time  finding  out  a  ration 
that  satisfied  me.  I  now  use  a  mixture 
of  buckwheat,  oats  with  a  little  corn, 
fed  morning  and  night,  with  boiled  feed 
at  noon.  I  boil  potatoes  mixing  a  little 
oat  chop.  They  get  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk daily  also. 


EGGS  EXPORTED 

HPHE  Canadian  Egg  Exports  from 
-*-  Canada  for  this  season  has  up  to 
the  middle  of  September  amounted  to 
1,668,990  dozens. 


■West  X//£-w- 


Beef  calves  on  pasture  should  be 
kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition.  If 
the  pasture  becomes  short  the  cows 
should  be  fed,  otherwise  the  develop- 
ment of  the  calves  may  be  checked. 
Ensilage,  if  available,  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  fed.  Good  hay  is  an  excellent 
supplementary  feed,  and  cows,  even  on 
a  fairly  good  pasture,  seem  to  relish 
a  small  quantity  of  dry  feed.  Soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  or  other  pasture  crops 
may  be  used.  If  it  is  not  practicable 
to  supply  supplementary  feeds  to  the 
cows  the  calves  should  be  fed  a  little 


Three    views    of    the    MacDonald    laying    house.        gram. 


After  the  Moult 
EGGS  ~ 
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REMEMBER,  going  through  the  moult  is  like  going  through 
a  long  spell  of  sickness.    To  force  out  the  old  quills  and 
grow  new  feathers  saps  a  hen's  vitality. 

If  you  expect  your  hens  to  be  fall  producers  and  winter  layers, 
then  feed  them  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  during  and  after  the  moult. 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


will  start  your  pallets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying 

It  contains  Tonics  that  put  your  moulted  hens  in  fine  con- 
dition— Tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — Iron 
that  gives  a  moulted,  run-down  hen  rich,  red  blood  and  a  red 
comb.    It  contains  internal  antiseptics  that  destroy  disease 
germs  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system.    No  disease  where 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed.    It  pays  to  feed  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 
It  brings  back  the  singing — it  brings  back  the  scratching 
— it  brings  back  the  cackle.    That's  when  you  get  eggs; 
and  it's  eggs  you  want — fall  eggs,  winter  eggs— when 
eggs  are  eggs. 

Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  make  and  keep 
them  healthy.    The  dealer  refunds  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed.   Tell  the  dealer  how  many 
fowls  you  have  and  he  will  tell  you  what  sized 
package  to  buy.  Always  buy  Pan- 
a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of 
your  flock.     35c,  85c,  and  $1.75 
packages.     25-lb.  pail,  $3.50; 
100-lb.  drum,  $14.00. 
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DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  lllif' 


Killer  Kills  Lice 
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DR.  HESS 
STOCK  TONIC 

keeps  hogs  healthy 
drives  out  worms. 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,      -     39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS— DAIRY  BUTTER 


CRATE  FATTENED  POULTRY 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  Montreal 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

Guild's  Bred-to-lay  strains 
i  will  pay  your  mortg>g«. 
Try  them.  Banned  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  3.M0  one  year 
old  hens.  300  one  year  old 
male  birds  for  August  and 
September  delivery.  Write 
for  beautifully  illn 
catalogue,  containing  65 
_       '     '  photos,    tonic    and    feed    for- 

Our  264-EggKind    nmdaa       ifs    free. 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


Bronze  Turkeys  Wanted 

I  want  two  female  ar.i  one  male  bronze 
turkeys.  Must  be  vigorous  stock.  Nothing 
but  Al  birds  considered.  Write  giving 
age  and   prices  to 

BOX  31,   FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES     AND 

INSTALLATION 

By   J.    B.   RatJhbun 

A     most     useful     book     snowing     bow     to 

instal,  operate,   and  make  repairs  and  how 

to    keep    a   gas    engine    running. 

Price,    $1.25. 

FARMERS'   MAGAZINE, 

^ook   Dept.,    153    University   Ave.,    Toronto. 
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What  Is 

The  Price  Now? 

A  natural  question  and  a  logical 
one  when  you  go  to  the  store  and 
ask  for  some  product  you  have 
been  using  for  years.  Usually  you 
find  that  the  price  has  advanced. 
On  some  things  it  has  doubled, 
even  trebled.  You  wonder  what 
the  world  is  coming  to. 
Still,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
article  you  can  depend  on  even 
though  the  price  may  have  in- 
creased— rather  than  an  inferior 
article  at  a  lowered  cost. 
To  get  the  old  family  product  at 
the  old  price — that  would  be  ideal. 
Such  an  assurance  of  both  cost  and 
quality  would  seem  like  old  times. 
There  are,  though,  just  a  few  of 
the  standard  reliable  goods  left  that 
can  be  bought  that  way  now — a 
very  few. 

One  in  this  class  that  can  be  re- 
called is  that  old  reliable  family 
remedy,  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 
which  the  people  living  on  the 
farms  have  used  for  years  and  years. 
Neither  its  quality  nor  its  price  has 
ever  varied.  Everywhere  and  all 
the  time,  it  is  always  the  same — 
a  perfect  and  positively  dependable 
remedy.  The  fact  that  it  is  found 
on  so  many  medicine  shelves  to- 
day indicates  how  universal  is  its 
usefulness. 

It  is  a  healing  oil  that  may  be 
used  effectively  for  numerous  ail- 
ments. When  applied  externally 
cuts  and  burns  and  bruises  soon 
yield  to  its  soothing  qualities  as 
do  sprains,  strains,  and  sore 
throats.  When  taken  internally  & 
few  droDS  used  according  to  direc- 
tions relieves  and  drives  away 
many  sicknesses,  including  coughs, 
colds    crouo,  etc. 

For  the  stock,  too,  that  are  contin- 
uallv  gretting  scratches,  sores  and 
stiffripcs.  TV  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 
is  inva^able.-  It  has  its  definite 
us°s  in  the  barn  as  well  as  in  the 
house. 

Therefore,  when  a  person  stops  to 
consider  all  its  u°es  and  the  great 
benefits  derived  therefrom,  and  its 
low  nrice,  there  is  little  reason  to 
wonder  at  its  popularity.  Of 
cou^e.  many. imitations  are  being 
continually  placed  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  original 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil.  The 
genuine  has  the  name  blown  in 
the  bottle.  The  next  time  you  are 
in  the  store  ask  the  dealer  for  a 
bottle.     Price  25c  at  all  dealers. 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Company,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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KILL  THE 
GERMS 

Healthy    fowls   cannot    exist    in    lice- 
ln'ested.  1'nsanitary  quarters. 

Animal  Dip  and 
Poultry  Disinfectant 
rids  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  dropping 
boards  and  runways  of  lice.  Pleasant 
to  use.  Cost,  when  diluted,  but  a 
trifle  over  2c  per  gall'  1.  At  your 
dealer's  in  1  gal..  Vz  gal.,  and  1  qt. 
Cans.  Write  for  FKEE  book  on  the 
Care    of    Poultry.  P.D.-3 

PrattFoedCo.of  Can  .Ltd. 
&2&  8DCarLwAve..Toroat» 
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Prince  Edward  County  Model  Fair 


By  C.  F.  MacKENZIE 


JLOCKIE  WILSON  is  respon- 
•  sible  for  the  statement  that 
Picton  Fair  comes  close  to  being 
the  model  fall  fair  in  all  Ontario. 
They  do  not  depend  on  side- 
show and  free-for-alls  to  attract 
the  crowds.  The  writer  of  this 
article  went  down  there  to  see 
how  the  county  livestock  turned 
out  and  he  was  impressed  with 
the  greatness  of  Prince  Edward 
County. — Editor. 


A  yTANY  places  have  been  called  "the 
xVl  garden  of  Ontario"  but  there  is 
one  place  that  lays  greater  claim  to  this 
title  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ideally  located  on  the  enchanted 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  Prince  Edward 
County  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  counties  in  the  province. 

Everywhere,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
picturesque  scenery  in  which  the  handi- 
work of  Nature  and  the  industry  of 
man  are  apparent. 

The  county  is  populated  by  a  sturdy 
race  of  industrious  people,  who  have 
achieved  wonderful  results  in  agricul- 
tural development. 

On  visiting  the  county  fair  at  Picton 
recently  we  saw  for  ourselves  the  way 
in  which  a  successful  county  fair  should 
be  conducted. 

The  weather  was  ideal  for  the  three 
days  and  a  large  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance daily.  The  grounds  are  a  credit 
to  the  Agricultural  Society,  everything 
being  kept  in  first-class  order. 

The  livestock  exhibits  were  numer- 
ous and  of  splendid  quality.  In  fact, 
with  a  little  more  fitting  many  of  the 
animals  shown  would  stand  well  up  in 
our  larger  Exhibitions. 

The  other  departments  were  all  well 
filled  with  exhibits  that  were  a  credit 
both  to  the  exhibitor  and  the  county. 

One  interesting  feature  we  noticed 
was  the  fact  that  the  list  is  changed 
every  year.  This  eliminates  the  tend- 
ency to  have  the  same  exhibits  in  many 
of  the  inside  departments  shown  year 
after  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
development  of  livestock  in  the  county 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  fair. 

The  boys  of  the  county  were  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  exhibiting  of 
livestock.  They  took  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  with  the  grace  of  old  timers. 

The  scrub  sire  has  no  chance  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  because  the 
boys  and  everyone  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  livestock  of 
all  classes. 

A  keen,  friendly  rivalry  is  maintain- 


Morris    Huff    is    proud    of    his    Holstein    cow,    Mercena 

daughters. 


Segis    Triumph,    with    her    two 


I 


A  Percheron  owned   by   Grant  Thompson,   Bloomfield,   seen  at  the  model  fair). 


ed  among  these  people  which  tends  for 
the  betterment  of  the  exhibits  in  gen- 
eral, from  year  to  year. 


Ed.    B.    Purtelle,   with    his   neighbor,   B, 
county,   the   show    and    Holstein    cows. 


Leavens,   are   helping   to  build    reputations   for   three — thet 
Who   would    not    envy    Ed.    Purtelle   such    a   cow   as   this? 


The  fair  was  formally  opened  by 
Hon.  Dr.  Beland,  who  also  spoke  in  the 
armories  the  same  night,  music  being 
supplied  during  the  three  days  by  the 
famous  band  of  The  Royal  Canadian 
Horse  Artillery. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  fair 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  this  fair  has  forged  forward  into 
popular  esteem. 

Everyone  in  connection  with  the 
society  had  a  share  in  the  success,  but 
one  man  who  worked  so  effectively,  W. 
J.  Carter,  was  so  busy,  that  an  outsider 
scarcely  got  a  chance  to  question  him. 

A  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
unity  pervaded  the  fair,  due  in  a  great 
degree,  we  imagine,  to  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Representative,  A.  P.  Mc- 
Vannel,  whose  work  as  secretary  of  the 
association  is  well  known. 

Every  convenience  is  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  all  those  who  attend  the 
fair.  Good  quality  spring  water  is 
piped  to  the  main  building.  A  ladies' 
rest-room  is  also  a  noticeable  feature. 
A  dining-hall  on  the  grounds  serves 
meals  throughout  the  whole  show. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
features  that  make  the  Picton  Fair  so 
attractive. 
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WANTED— LIVE    POULTRY 

Spring  Ckkkent,  Turkeys,  Eggs,    Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Vegetables  and  Large  Frogs'  Legs- 

We  remit  money  the   day  goods    are    received    and   return  crates   free  of  charge. 
Reference— Provincial*  Bank.    7  Place  d'Armej  Square.    Write  today  for  our  price  Kat. 


42-43  Bontecouri  Market 


WALTER   DEERY   &  CO. 


MONTREAL 


Main  7582-7583 


REDUCED  PRICES! 

Best  Grade  Rubber  Roofing,  3  Ply,  regular  $3  per  roll,  now  $2.45  ;  2  Ply 
now  $2.19.  Slate  Surfaced  Roofing,  Red  or  Green  Color,  regular  $4.50, 
now  $3.60.  Twin  Shingles,  Asphalt  Slate  Surfaced  Roofing,  Red  or  Green, 
per  square,  $7.25,  regular  $9.50.  Samples  free.  Elastic-Cement  Roofing 
Paint  stops  leaks  in  any  old  roof,  price,  $1  for  big  one  gallon,  can,  or 
$4.50  for  5  gallons.  Tremendous  savings  in  barn  and  silo  paints,  enamels, 
varnishes,    etc. 

Write 

Dominion  Cement  Paint  Co. 

313F  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto 


City  Comforts  on  the  Farm 

When  you  equip  your  Home  and  Farm  Buildings  with 

PEERLESS  WATER  SYSTEM 

You  have  Comfort  "on  tap"  24  hours  a  day 


Write  for  full  information 


National  Equipment  Company 


W&ttMWMS/SS&MW: 


J  10  Wabash  Avenue 

*7/  We  are  the  only  firm  u 


TORONTO 

nder  the    British    Flag    manufac- 
turing complete  systems 


FIRE  PREVENTION  DAY,  OCTOBER  9th 

Prevent  Fires 

In  Your  Home  and  Barn 

By  removing  all  Rubbish  and  Litter.  Have  your  furnace  and  stove 
pipes  hi  proper  condition.  Lightning  Rods  properly  installed  are 
more   than   99'/e    efficient. 

By  removing  oily  waste  and '  other  fire  menaces.  Prohibit  smoking 
in  the  barn.  Cleanliness,  order  and  forethought  are  important  factors 
in  reducing  fire  waste. 

In  Your  Church 

Have  chimneys  properly  cleaned  out  before  starting  your  furnace. 
Never  put  on  an  extra  fire  except  when  someone  is  on  hand  to  attend 
to  it. 

In  Your  School 

By  teaching  the  children  the  danger  of  Fire.  Before  leaving  each 
night  see  that  there  can  be  no  overheated  stoves  or  furnace.  Teach 
the  children  not  to  play  with   matches. 

PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS 

One  thousand  Ormolu  Gold  Plated  and  Enamel  Medals  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  of  Public,  Private 
and   Separate  Schools  of  Ontario  for  the  best  essays  on 

"  PREVENTION  OF  FIRE  IN  HOME 
AND  FACTORY" 

and,  a  Solid  Gold  and  Two  Solid  Silver  Medals  will  be  given  for  the 
three  best  essays,  on  the  above  subject,  written  by  students  in  Colleges 
and    Universities. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  your  school  principal  or  the  under- 
signed. 

ONTARIO  FIRE  PREVENTION  LEAGUE,  INC. 

Affiliated    with 

Ontario     Fire     Marshal's     Office,     Department     of     Attorney-General, 
Parliament    Buildings,    Toronto. 

GEORGE  F.  LEWIS,  Sec.-Treas. 


This  great  book — one  of  the  most  exciting  ever 
written,  and  selling  by  the  thousands  for  $1.40 
a  copy — will  be 

GIVEN 

to  readers  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

You  will  read 
every  word  of 
this  amazing 
story.  And  as 
you  do  so  you 
will  tingle  with 
pride  to  think 
you  are  a  Cana- 
dian. For  this 
book  is  brimful 
of  intensely  in- 
terest i  n  g  epi- 
sodes —  chapter 
after  chapter  of 
thrilling  events 
in  the  army  life 
of  those  men  of 
the  famous  Prin- 
cess Pats. 

It's  s  o  m  ething 
you  and  every 
member  of  your 
family  will 
eagerly  devour 
now  —  will  re- 
read and  refer 
to  later  on — and 
which  in  years 
to  come  will 
prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to 
the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

The  price  is  $1.40 — cash — and  still  it  can  be 

YOURS  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF    COST 

Just  tell  a  few  of  your  neighbors  why  you  read  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.  Explain  that  it  is  fighting  to  improve  farm 
living  conditions,  to  help  farmers  obtain  for  their  daily  toil  a 
decent,  adequate  money  return.  Point  out  that  it  is  not  a  farm 
paper,  but  a  real  magazine,  published  for  farmers  only.  Fin- 
ally say  that,  for  only  $1.50,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will 
come  to  them  twenty-four  times  a  year — each  issue  brimful  of 
useful  information  and  money-making  ideas. 

You  will  find  plenty  who  will  gladly  buy.  Then  just  send  us 
two  new  subscriptions  (not  your  own)  along  with  the  $3,  and 
your  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat"  will  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  you,  even  postage  prepaid. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  offer.     Our  supply  will  soon  be 
exhausted.     Get  your  orders  and  your  book  this  very  week 


— CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Pinned  to  this  coupon  is  $3.    Please  send  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  for  one 
year  to  the  following  two  new  subscribers: 


Name    . 
Address 


Name 


Address     

And  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  "The  Escape,  of  a  Princess  Pat." 

Name    

Address     
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Comradeship 


Admiral  Sir  David  Beafty 


ADMIRAL  Sir  David  Beatty, 
when  speaking  at  Leicester  a 
few  days  ago,  said : — 

"We  have  been  through  four  and  a 
half  years  of  a  great  struggle.  We 
have  all  learned  something — the  true 
value  of  comradeship.  Comrade- 
ship has  enabled  us  to  win  the  war." 

Realizing  the  significance  and  truth 
of  this  statement  the  Citizens'  Liber- 
ty League  appeals  to  the  people  of 
this  Province  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
comradeship,  mutual  forbearance, 
toleration  and  sympathy.  Let  us  be 
fair-minded,  less  rigid,  more  reason- 
able, and  more  willing  to  give  and 
take. 


Samuel  Gompers 


The  workingmen  of  Ontario  appeal  for 
better  beer  —  non-intoxicating  beer- 
beer  containing  2.51%  alcohol  by  weight 
—THE  BEER  OF  THE  BALLOT. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  world's  greatest 
labor  leader,  stated  the  workingman's 
position  clearly  when  he  said: — 

"The  normal  men,  the  men  of  Labor 
who  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  no 
more,  the  workmen  who  earn  decent 
pay,  the  workmen  who  have  compara- 
tively comfortable  homes,  they  do  not 
want  the  artificial  spirit.  The  man  of 
normal  spirit  finds  comfort  in  pleasant 
surroundings;  he  does  not  need,  and, 
as  a  rule,  will  not  partake  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  ;  he  shuns  the  effects  of  in- 
toxicants. What  we  now  ask  is  that 
the  men  of  Labor,  the  masses  of  our 
people,  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  of  not  more  than 
2^4%  by  weight  of  alcohol  in  that  beer, 


and  I  am  told  you  cannot  drink  enough 
of  that  character  of  beer  to  get  drunk 
even  if  you  tried." 

Scientific  tests,  practical  experiments 
and  thorough  research  prove  that  beer 
of  even  greater  strength  than  2.51%  of 
alcohol  by  weight,  is  absolutely  non- 
intoxicating.  (The  results  of  these  tests 
have  been  filed  with  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals). 

As  no  harmful  results  can  possibly 
come  from  drinking  beer  of  this  quali- 
ty— is  there  any  fair  or  logical  reason 
why  the  working  men  should  not  have 
the  more  palatable  beer  for  which  they 
are  asking— THE  BEER  OF  THE 
BALLOT? 

Support  the  working  men  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Liberty  League  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  fair,  just  and  reasonable 
compromise  on  the  present  too  drastic 
prohibitory  legislation. 


Vote  "YES"  to  all  Four  Questions 

Mark  your  ballot  with  an  X.     Any  other  marking  will  spoil  it.     Remember, 
also  —  every  voter  must  vote  on  every  question  or  his   ballot  will  be  spoiled. 

Citizens'  Liberty  League 


Hon.  President: 

SIR  EDMUND  B.  OSLER. 
Vice-President: 

I.   F.  HELLMUTH,  K.C; 


PROVINCIAL  HEADQUARTERS- 

22  College  St.  Toronto 

T.  L.  Carruthers,  Secretary 


President: 

Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  C.  MACHIN,  M.P.P. 

Hon.  Treasurer: 

F.  GORDON  OSLER. 
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WM.  WYATT  &  SONS, 
General  Hardware,  Stoves,  etc. 


23  Years  in  Continuous  Service 

Now  read  what  Mr.  Parsons  has  to  say  about  it: — 


Mr.   John  M.   Parsons, 
379   Wellington  St., 
London,    Ont. 

Dear  Sir:—  London   OCT.   13,   1896. 

We  hereby  guarantee  the  No.  9-20  Chamipion  Souvenir 
Range,  sold  to  Mr.  John  M.  Parsons,  379  Wellington  St.,  Oity, 
to  be  first-class  in  material  and  properly  put  together, 
having1  no  defects  in  workmanship,  economic  in  fuel,  will 
bake  or  roast,  in  a  thorough  manner,  any  article  to  be 
cooked  in  the  oven.  That  the  firepot  will  run  five  years, 
with  renewal  in  case  of  failure,  to  be  made  at  our  expense, 
at  such  time  of  failure,  and  that  after  five  years'  use,  when 
required  we  will  replace  or  renew  in  a  proper  manner  any- 
where in  the  city,  the  firepot,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.60, 
and  hereby  give  him  three  months'  trial  or  less,  to  satisfy 
himself  by  tests,  using  wood  and  then  coal,  in  order  to  make 
a  thorough  test  in  all  lines  of  cooking,  when  if  satisfactory, 
he  agrees  to  accept  the  same  and  pay  us  the  price  agreed 
upon. 

WM.    WYATT   &   SON. 


The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  guaran- 
tee given  by  a  merchant  to  his  customer, 
Mr.  John  M.  Parsons,  of  London,  Ontario, 
OVER  22  YEARS  AGO. 


London,   Canada,    August    21,    1919. 


The  Hamilton   Stove   &   Heater  Co., 

Hamilton,    Canada. 
Gentlemen : — 

This  bit  of  Stove  history  may  be  of  interest  to  you  as  successors  to  the  firm  that  built 
our  kitchen  range: — 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I  brought  into  Canada  a  bright,  active,  young  English  wife. 
Neither  of  us  knew  anything  about  a  Canadian  kitchen  range ;  we  paid  a  big  price  to  a  big 
firm  for  one  of  their  latest  models  ;   and  for  twelve  years   we  had  kitchen  misery. 

Then  for  about  eighteen  months  I  began  a  systematic  enquiry  among  the  dealers  and  then 
went  to  the  homes  of  their  customers  and  heard  their  private  opinions  after  various  terms  of 
service.  The  race  narrowed  down  to  two ;  with  not  a  single  user  who  was  not  well  satisfied 
with  either;  with  our  minds  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  rival  of  the  Souvenir  I  decided  to.  buy 
on  a  test  plan  and  absolute  guarantee;  and  with  that  plan  approached  all  the  dealers,  and  not 
one  of  the  several  competitors  would  entertain  the  test  except  the  firm  handling  the  Souvenir  (a 
copy  of   contract   enclosed). 

We  tried  wood,  coke,  soft  coal  and  hard  coal  ;  it  made  no  difference,  the  Souvenir  handled 
them  all. 

Instead  of  taking  up  90  days'  trial,  we  were  fully  satisfied  in  a  month  and  paid  in  full  $30. 

On  October  l'3th  next  this  range  will  have  been  23  years  in  continuous  service,  and  I  would 
not  take  the  original  price  for  it  to-day  if  offered.  We  have  renewed  nothing  beyond  the  fire 
bricks  and  the  iron  rest  supporting  same.  It  is  also  fitted  to  burn  natural  gas  ;  this  we  did  not 
try,  because   London  has   none. 

In  addition  to  our  kitchen  work,  we  heat  a  30-gallon  Soft  Water  Bathroom  Tank  upstairs 
some  2-5  feet  away,  and  from  which  we  get  heat  enough  to  protect  the  bathroom  from  frost 
during    the   winter  months. 

Our  test  plan  of  buying  may  have  silenced  timid  rivals :  but  it  gave  us  all  we  could 
desire,  THE  QUEEN  OF  KITCHEN  RANGES,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  kitchen 
range  pleasure,  and  still  going  good  as  ever. 

This    range   can    be   seen    at   my   residence   any   time   as    proof   of   these   statements. 

Very   sincerely   and   unsolicited, 

(Signed)     J.   M.   PARSONS. 
379  Wellington  St.  London,   Canada. 

Mr.  Parsons'  letter  is  the  proof  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"BUSINESS  CONSCIENCE"  and  we  still  believe  that  SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE  AND  LASTING  QUALITIES  are  the  manufac- 
turer's highest  obligation  to  his  customer. 


^ 


Hamilton  Stove  &  Heater  Compan 
cessors  to  GURNEY,  TILDEN  &  CO.,  Lim 

VANCOUVER  WINNIPEG 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MAP 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

MONTREAL 

JFACTURE" 
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DETROIT 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 
Logical  Place 

To 


, 


Trained   men   are 

wanted  everywhere  in  this 

growing  industry.     Auto  Factories 

are  rushed  to  the  limit.    The  demand  for 

cars  is  greater  than  ever  before.     The   whole 

world  looks  to  America  for  its  Motor  Car  needs  and 

the  motor  world  must  have  men — trained  men — to  handle, 

repair  and  operate  the   millions   of  autos,  trucks  and  tractors. 

Our  Course  will  successfully  teach  you  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor 

Business. 

Our  Students  Come  from  Every  Walk  in  Life 

They  come  from  all  over  the  World— the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Foreign  Countries.   Every 

day  brings  dozens  of  new  faces  to  our  school.     They  come  from  all  walks  of  life — every  occupation 

is  represented.     Our  students  come  from  the  farms,    the   factories,   the   offices,   the    stores,   the   woods, 

the  mines,  the  railroads,  the  Army  and  the  Navy.     Every  occupation  known   is  represented  among  our 

students. 

Previous  Experience  Makes  No  Difference 

Where  you  live  or  what  you  have  been  doing  makes  no  difference.    If  you  want  to  learn  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Busi- 
ness, the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  can  teach  you.  The  chief  requirement  is  ambition  and  a  willingness  to  learn — a  determina- 
tion to  "see  it  through."  Serious-minded,  two-fisted,  hard-working  fellows  are  the  kind  that  succeed  in  this  businert, — men  who  have 
'real  stuff"  in  them  and  wai.t  a  chance  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.    The  training  you  get  at  the  M.S.A.S.  enables  you  to  "cash  in" 
on  your  abilities. 

Opportunities  Unlimited 

Wherever  you  go  you  find  the  Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Business  boom- 
ing. Millions  of  machines  now  in  use  and  thousands  more  being  sold 
daily.  It  is  the  greatest  business  to-day — its  future  is  unlimited.  More 
than  ever  before,  machines  must  do  the  work  of  hands — but  it  requires 
trained  men  to  care  for  the  m-. chines.  And  this  demand  will  keep  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  of"  machines.  That's  the  future  in  store  for  the  man 
who  trains  right,  at  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School. 


Big  Demand  for  Trained  Men 


Everywhere   the   demand   is   for   Trained    Men — -for  men   who 
know    How    and     Why.        The    world    doesn't    want    novices  — 
guessers.      Machines   are    too   valuable — only   men    who    KNOW    can 
be   trusted   to   do   a  job   right.     You   have   a   chance   to   get   into    that 
"Know   How"   Class.      Our    Course    teaches    you   How — it   supplies    every 
requirement — meets   every   need.       Our   students   are   recognized  as  Trained, 
Competent  men. 


Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 

See  what  the  Big  Factories  think  of  the 

M.  S.  A.  S. 


Maiwf.u  Motor  ComMbV 


"V:""™8'      «_.  OETHOIT.  MICH 

KfirsS"*^""?^?'  2°, Lincoln  St..  Glovereville,  N.  Y. 
ESiJi-- _.T0'K.lePep  of  February  23rd,  makinK  Inquiry 
regarding  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School  received 

th.  JSXSJ°  T  S§  thisi8  ?"<">*  tho  bestschoola  In 
the  country  and  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
•nyone  who  la  desirous  of  learning-  the  automobile  busi- 
ESUii  1  .  J?  recognized  institution  among  the  auto- 
mobile factories  of  this  city. 

i.  i. .W*  hi,ve  *  ?Teat  niany  graduates  from  this  school 
Inour  employ  and  every  one  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
I  rusting  this  information  will  be  of  benefit  to  you. 
V*  remain.  Very  truly  yours 

MAXWELL  MOTOK'COMPANY,  Inc. 

n  .q    ,      CHALMERS  PLANT. 

H..H.  LEE   Supervisor  Welfare  and  Labor. 


ifiwe  Motor  Car  Company 


IhiuniHM  *.i 

Kc<flC*>AflM 


D  rnin  it.  O.  sua* 


Replying  to  ■  recent  letter  addressed  to  Mr.Artemaa 
Ward  making*  inquiry  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  Michigan 
State  Auto  School,  will  say  that  as  far  as  we  know  all 
Detroit  Automobile  manufacturers  endorse  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

It  Is   managed  very  efficiently  and  they  have   been 

turning  out  some  pretty  good  men  for  the  automobile 

Industry,   and  cannot  aee  any  reason  why  you  sho"M 

hesitate  about  taking  a  course  wiih  this  Institution. 

Yours  very  truly, 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY- 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT.  MICH..U.S.A. 

The  Michigan  State  Auto  School  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  its 
course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  compre- 
hensive and  practical.  In  fact,  we  endorse 
its  method  of  tuition. 

We  have  recommended  a  great  many  stu. 
gents  to  them  and  the  results  were  very  satis- 
factory. 

Yours  very  truly, 
HUDSON  MOTOR  OAR  COMPANY. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MICHIGAN   STATE   AUTO   SCHOOL 

970  Auto  Bids., 

687-89-91  Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

'Gentlemen:    Please    send    me,    absolutely 

FREE,    New    176-page    Illustrated    Catalog, 

"Auto  School   News,"  and   information   as 

checked  below. 

[    ]  Auto  and  Tractor  Course 

1  lire  Repairing 
[     ]  Brazing  and  Welding. 
(Mark  each  course  you  are  interested  in.) 
Or,  better  still1,  you  can  expect  me  about 


Name 
Street 
City.., 


Prov., 


Many  of  our  graduates  earn  even  more  than  $400  monthly.  Your 
earning  powers  depend  upon  your  Trained  abilities — what  you  know 
plus  what  you  are  taught  and  trained  to  do  correctly.  Our  course 
teaches  you  every  fundamental  of  the  Auto  Business.  You  are 
taught  these  things  by  actually  doing  them.  You  learn  to  make  all 
kinds  of   repairs — every  make  of  car  known   comes  to  our  shop  for 


attention.  You  have  20  to  35  cars  to  work  on  all  the  time.  You  get 
regular  garage  experience.  Twenty-five  different  types  of  motors 
in  our  block-test  department  alone.  When  you  complete  our  Course 
you  absolutely  KNOW  Motors— you  have  a  training  that  enables 
you  to  command  big  money. 


Join  the  Crowd— Be  One  of  the  Satisfied  Bunch  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S. 


They  Come  by  the  Hundreds 

Own  a  Garage 

Thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
need  the  garage  service  of  trained 
men.  There  are  hundreds  of  Autos, 
Trucks  and  Tractors  to  be  repaired. 
M.S.A.S.  Graduates  never  lack  for 
business — they  are  able  to  solve  any 
auto  problem — they  "make  good" 
because  they  are  thoroughly  trained. 
The  friends  of  one  student  compelled 
him  to  open  a  garage  when  they 
learned  he  was  trained  at  the  M.S. 
A.S.  -"the  Old  Reliable." 


One  of  Our  March,  1919,  Classes 

What  We  Teach 

Every  phase  of  Automobile,  Truck  and  Trac- 
tor work  is  covered  in  our  course.  You  are 
taught  every  part  of  a  gasoline  engine — 
familiarized  with  every  kind  of  engine  so  that 
you  can  handle  any  job  that  comes  to  you. 
You  are  taught  all  about  transmissions,  differ- 
entials, ignition,  starting,  lighting,  etc.  Noth- 
ing is  omitted.  Our  course  is  most  complete, 
comprehensive,  practical  and  sensible.  Every- 
thing is  made  plain   and  simple." 


This  school  is  founded  on  the 
best,  most  practical  and  new- 
est principles  in  the  Automo- 
bile, Truck  and  Tractor  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  result  of  the 
keenest  co-operation  with 
manufacturers,  service  sta- 
tions, garages  and  owners. 
It  is  not  one  man's  idea,  but 
the  ideas  of  the  biggest,  best 
and  most  successful  men  in 
each  field. 


Zeller,    Pres 


YOUR  PROTECTION. 

READ    THIS 
Money-Back  Guarantee. 

We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  for  a  posi- 
tion as  chauffeur,  repairman,  tester,  de- 
monstrator, auto  electrician,  garage 
man,  automobile  dealer,  or  tractor  mech- 
anic and  operator,  paying  from  $100 
to  $400  monthly  or  refund  your  money. 


Complete  Tractor  Course  Included 

Our  regular  Auto  Course  also  includes 
complete  instruction  in  the  care,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Farm  Tractors.  Manufac- 
turers give  fullest  co-operation.  Interna- 
tional, Moline  and  Emerson-Brantinghaim 
Co.'s  have  recently  placed  new  Tractors 
with  us  for  the  use  of  our  students. 


Brazing,   Welding   and   Tire   Repairing  Taught 

Separate  and  complete  Courses  given  on  these 
subjects,  entirely  independent  of  Auto  Course. 
Complete  Brazing  and  Welding  Equipment 
gives  students  thorough  acquaintance  with  that 
work.  Students  taught  by  actually  handling 
torch.  Brazers  and  Welders  make  $8  to  $10 
daily.  Big  money  in  Tire  Repairing.  Factories 
and  garages  always  want  competent  men. 


OETROIT 

fHE  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


START  ANY  TIME. 
School  Open  All  Year. 

Instruction  can  start  same  day  you  arrive — no 
wasted  time.  Three  classes  daily — morning,  after- 
noon and  evening.  Instructions  complete  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  Instructors  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent men — all  members  of  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  Students  given  every  possible  assistance, 
both  at  school  and  after  graduation.  If  necessary,  we 
assist  you  to  get  job  to  help  pay  expenses. 


GET   NEW   CATALOG— FREE. 

Tells  complete  story  of  our  School  and  the  courses 
and  about  the  auto  industry  and  its  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. Shows  actuail  pictures  of  classes,  experi- 
mental and  testing  rooms.  175  pages  of  cold,  hard 
facts  and  authentic  pictures  which  prove  that  we 
actually  and  successfully  teach  the  Auto  and  Tractor 
Business.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  this  catalog  Free. 
Or,  better  still,  say  when  to  expect  you,  then  jump 
train  and  come,  as  hundreds  do.  But  don't  wait !  Get 
action  NOW!     Write — or  come — to-day! 


MMii/*4A>*"r^c,x  4CCKS0RV 
FACTORIES  ^  CElTVt'    FACTORIES 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

"Most  Progressive  Auto  School  in  America" — "in  the  Heart  of  the  Auto  industry" 

H2&&S5J5ES22IL  Detroit,  Mich*  U.S.A. 
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Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Amberola 


and 

After  Trial/ 


Edison's 

Favorite 

Invention 

For  years,  the  world's  great- 
est inventor  worked  night 
and  day  to  make  the  music 
of  the  phonograph  true  to 
life.  At  last  his  efforts  have 
been  erowned  with  success. 
Just  as  he  was  the  first  to 
invent  the  phonograph,  so  is 
he  the  only  one  who  has 
made  phonograph  music  life- 
like. Now  read  our  great 
offer. 

The  New  Edison  Amberola 

in  Your  Home  on  FREE 

Trial 

Entertain  your  family  and 
friends  with  the  latest  song 
hits,  with  your  favorite,  old- 
time  melodies  —  with  every- 
thing from  grand  opera  to 
comic  vaudeville.  Roar  with 
laughter  at  the  side-splitting 
minstrel  shows.  Then,  after 
the  trial,  send  it  back  if  you 
choose. 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison  Amberola,  the  product  of  the  world's 
greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the  wonderful  diamond  stylus 
reproducer  and  your  choice  of  the  latest  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free 
trial  without  a  penny  down.  Seize  the  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now  for 
free  catalogue. 


Rock -Bottom  Offer  Direct! 


To  F.  K.  Babson, 


Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
181  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto. 


If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00.    Pay 

the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.     Think  of  it — a  $1   payment,  and  a  few  dollars 

a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr.    Edison's   great  phonograph   with   the   Diamond     . 

Stylus  reproducer,  all  musical  results  of  the  highest   priced   outfits — the   same   Diamond  Amberol      /      Dept.  357,  338  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg, 

Records — yes,   the    greatest   value   for    $.1    down,   balance    on    easiest    monthly    terms.      Convince     /  Man. 

yourself — free  trial  first!     No  money  down,  no  C.O.D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose 

to   keep   instrument.  /       Gentlemen : 


Send  Coupon  To-day 


Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Cata- 
logue and  full   particulars  of  your  free  trial 
offer  on  the  new  model  Edison  Amberola. . 


for  FREE  New  Edison  Catalogue 

Your  name   and   address   on   a   postal  or  letter    (or  just   the   coupon)    is  enough.     No 
obligations  in  asikng  for  the  catalogue.     Find  out  about  Mr.  Edison's  great  new 
phonograph.     Get   the  details  of  this   otfer — while  this  offer  lasts.     Write   now. 


Name 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 


181'Simcoe  Street 
TORONTO 


338  Portage  Ave.,  Dept.  357 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


U.  S.  Office:  Edison  Block 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Address 
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World-Wide  Tractor  Industry 
Established  in  Canada 


With  headquarters  in  Toronto. 

Backed  by  Canadian  money. 

Operated  by  Canadian  Manu 
facturers, 

A  purely  Canadian  tractor  in- 
stitution is  rapidly  getting  under 
way. 

This  institution  has  purchased 
outright  the  interests  of  the 
Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  The  manufacturing 
and  executive  offices  have  been 
moved  to  Toronto.  Chase  Trac- 
tors will  hereafter  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada.  Not  only  the 
domestic  trade,  but  export  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  United  States 
and  other  foreign  lands  will  be 
conducted  from  the  Canadian 
plant  in  Toronto. 

The  Chase  Tractors  Corpora- 
tion Limited,  will  conduct  a 
world-wide  business  in  Canadian- 
made  Tractors. 

In  choosing  Canada  as  the 
centre  for  this  big  enterprise,  the 
manufacturers  had  in  view  the 
great  agricultural  future  of  Can- 
ada. This  promises  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous market  in  itself.  For 
Canada's  vast  farm  lands  cannot 
be  developed  without  tractors. 

Convert  Munitions  Plant  into 
Tractor  Factory 

Behind  this  industrial  project  are  men 
in  a  commanding  position  in  the  manu- 


facturing world.  Not  only  have  they 
proven  that  they  could  produce  shells  to 
most  exacting  specifications  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  way — but  that  they  could 
organize  in  an  incredibly  short  time  a 
plant  with  a  tremendous  output.  From 
their  plants  over  five  million  shells  were 
sent  overseas — a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment! 

The  plant  and  the  organization  of  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  experts  that 
made  this  record  have  now  been  directed 
to  the  production  of  Chase  Tractors. 

Robert  J.  Cluff  and  William  J.  Cluff, 
who  are  organizing  the  new  industry, 
have  converted  their  large  munitions 
plant   into   an   efficient  Tractor   Factory. 

Here  their  ideals  in  manufacturing  will 
find  expression  in  the  production  of  Trac- 
tors that  are  right — in  design,  in  con- 
struction, in  adjustment. 

The  Tractors  that  leave  the  Chase 
plant  will  be  as  rigidly  inspected  and  as 
thoroughly  reliable  as  the  shells  which 
made  Cluff  Bros.'  Munition  Plants  so 
successful. 

The  Chase  Tractor — a  tested, 
reliable  machine 

With  high  ideals  as  manufacturers,  and 
with  literally  hundreds  of  Tractors  to 
choose  from,  Cluff  Bros,  chose  what  they 
consider  the  ideal  Tractor  from  the  far- 
mer's standpoint. 

Simple  in  design,  sturdy,  powerful,  the 
Chase  Tractor  represents  nine  years  of 
constant  engineering  study  and  practical 
experience  in  Tractor  building. 

A  low-riding  tractor,  it  can  be  used 
under  trees  for  orchard  work,  on  side- 
hills  work  and  rough  ground.  It  has  no 
differential  gears — thus  it  gets  equal 
driving  power  on  both  rear  wheels,  giv- 
ing  it   amazing   power   on    hilly   ground 


and  for  overcoming  side-draft. 

By  throwing  either  rear  wheel  out  of 
gear  the  driver  can  turn  the  Chase  Trac- 
tor in  very  small  radius. 

The  belt  power  comes  directly  from  the 
crankshaft  and  is  sufficient  to  run  a  28- 
inch  grain  separator. 

This  Tractor  with  such  improvements 
in  construction  as  Cluff  Bros.'  ideals  of 
manufacturing  demand  will  prove  a  most 
dependable  and  profitable  machine  for 
the  farmers  to  use. 

Opportunities  in   every  farm- 
ing centre  for  enterpris- 
ing business  men 

The  Chase  Trator  Industry  creates 
openings  for  men  of  vision  to  establish 
themselves   in   a   profitable   business. 

The  selling  of  Tractors  will  repeat  the 
successes  that  were  made  in  the  sale  of 
automobiles.  Hundreds  of  big  selling 
organizations  will  grow  up  within  the 
next  year  to  handle  the  demand  for  trac- 
tors, and  service  to  tractor  owners. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  profits  to  be 
made  from  selling  Tractors  will  greatly 
exceed  the  factory  profits.  Men  who 
link  their  fortunes  with  the  Chase  in- 
dustry, who  establish  themselves  locally 
as  Chase  dealers,  will  build  up  local  in- 
dustries   of    magnitude. 

With  an  organization  such  as  the 
Chase  Tractors  Corporation,  Ltd.,  behind 
them;  with  a  dependable,  efficient  Trac- 
tor like  the  Chase  to  create  a  goodwill 
for  them,  there  is  no  limit  within  reason 
to  the  business  a  local  selling,  station 
can  create. 

The  Chase  Trators  Corporation,  Limit- 
ed, invites  correspondence  with  men  with 
the  business  vision  and  experience  to 
build  up  big  local  selling  and  service 
organizations. 


Chase  Tractors  Corporation  Limited  will  also  manufacture  Motor  Trucks.     Full  announcement  will  be  made  in  thi  near  future. 

CttASE   TRACTORS 


CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
TORONTO 
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DELCO 
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LIGHT 


TAc    Complete   ElectHcwlXra/vt    and    Power  Plant 
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ANY  one  of  over  75,000  users  will 
tell   you   that    Delco-Light  pays 
for  itself. 
In  money. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  Delco-Light  cost  you 
nothing. 


Delco-Light  does  work  on  the  farm. 
Saves  time  for  more  productive  things. 
Its  electric  power  will,  in  most  cases, 
save  enough  time  to  pay  for  the  com- 
plete Delco-Light  plant  in  three  years. 

The  electric  light  you  get  free. 


CHORES  are  non-productive  work. 
Cut  down  chore  time  and  you  can  do 
•Uiings  worth  money  to  you.  Wm. 
Schneekloth  says  the  electric  power 
from  his  Delco-Light  plant  saves  him  8^2 
hours  a  week  on  the  churn,  separator  and 
washing  machine  alone — over  40  working 
days  in  a  year.  Think  of  the  money  he  can 
make  in  those  forty  days. 

On  the  Helms  farm  at  Belleville  they  use 
Delco-Light  power  for  the  chores — in  milking 
and  feeding  stock,  in  pumping  water,  in 
ironing  and  washing — and  save  19  hours  a 
week  or  about  three  months  of  one  man's 
work  in  the  year.  Here's  a  hired  man's 
work  for  three  months  which  Delco-Light 
does.  The  cost  of  operating  Delco-Light  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  oil  for  oil  lamps. 

But  operating  the  small  machinery  around 
the  farm  is  only  a  part  of  ihe  work  which 
Delco-Light  does  for  you.     Take  the  ques- 
tion of  pumping  water;  with  Delco-Light  you 
can  have  water  under  pressure  at  ta  ps  any- 
where on  the  farm.  You  can  water  stock 
easily  and  quickly.   You  can  have  hot  and 
cold  water  in  the  house.  S.  W.  Cooke 
and  Son  of  Maysville,  have  a  big 
herd  of  Holsteins.     Delco-Light  has 
pumped  the  water  and    done   the 
milking     for    three    years.      They 
figure    that    their    saving     is    not 
less   than   $1,800.     As  Mr.  Cooke 
says,  they  could  pretty  nearly  afford 
a  new  Delco-Light  plant  every  year. 
And  remember  this  saving  does  not 
include  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort and  saving  of  electric  lights.  - 

J.  H.  Lackey  raises  Polled  Jerseys 
and  Poland  China  Hogs.  He,  also, 
needs  a  lot  of  water.  His  Delco- 
Light  outfit  enables  him  to  get 
along  without  two  men  he  formerly 
hired. 


AROUND  THE  HOUSE  there  is  a 
great  big  saving  of  time  and  work  for 
your  wife — time  she  can  very  well  use 
for  her  chickens  or  her  garden  or  her 
dressmaking.  A.  F.  Hinnenkamp  tells  us 
that  Delco-Light  saves  his  wife  416  hours  of 
housework  a  year  by  operating  an  electric 
iron,  a  vacuum  sweeper  and  a  washing 
machine.  Besides — no  lamps  to  clean,  no 
matches  to  use,  no  danger  of  fire,  lots  of  light. 

C.  F.  Tressin  adds  in  the  time  saved  [rom 
cleaning  lamps  and  makes  a  total  of  547  hours 
a  year.  Think  of  all  the  things  your  wife 
could  do  with  that  extra  seven  weeks.  And 
then  you  have  electric  light.  You  can't 
know  the  joy  and  comfort  of  electric  light  till 
you  have  experienced  it.  Just  press  a  button 
and  release  a  flood  of  bright,  clean,  safe  light. 
No  matches.  No  lamps.  No  danger.  Delco- 
Light  gives  four  times  as  much  light  from  a 
gallon  of  coal  oil  as  a  lamp  gives. 


DELCO-LIGHT  is  a  complete  electric" 
light  and  power  plant,  easy  to  install, 
and  easy  to  care  for.     It  will  give 
twenty-four-hour-a-day  electric  light' 
and  power  service. 

Delco-Light  is  direct-connected.  There 
are  no  belts  to  slip,  break  or  be  replaced. 

It  is  self-cranking.  Pressing  down  a  lever 
starts  the  engine. 

It  is  air-cooled.  There  is  no  water  to 
carry,  to  freeze  or  to  boil  away. 

There  is  only  one  place  to  put  oil. 

A  simple  mixing  valve  regulates  the  fuel 
supply.     There  is  no  complicated  carburetor.) 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  cut  down  friction 
to  a  minimum. 

Long-life  batteries  mean  economy. 

You  need  to  know  more  about  Delco- 
Light.  We  have  fully  illustrated  literature 
showing  Delco-Light  in  operation.  Write 
your  nearest  distributor  for  it. 

Throughout  this   advertisement    we   have 

quoted    from    letters  received    from    Delco- 

Lsght    users.     Each    of    these    letters    is 

accompanied  by  an  affidavit.     We  have 

prepared   a    folder   reproducing   some   of 

these  letters,  and  with  photographs 

of   some  farms  where  Delco-Light 

is  used.     Your  nearest  distributor 

will  be  glad  to  send  this   book   to 

you. 

The 
Domestic  Engineering  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Electrical  Systems 

LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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Stick-To-Itive- 
Tires 

The  season  of  wet,  slippery, 
dangerous  pavements  is 
here.  Stop  taking  chances 
with  those  old  tires.  Sooner 
or  later  disaster  will  come  if 
you  do  not  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  equipping  your 
car  with  Maltese  Cross  Non- 
Skid  Tread  Tires. 

The  new  "continuous"  tread  of 
the  Maltese  Cross  Non-Skid 
Tire  grips  the  road  with  bull- 
dog tenacity.  You  have  a  feel- 
ing of  security  when  your  car 
is  equipped  with  these  skid- 
resisting  tires. 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory,  TORONTO 
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Joseph  McGoey,  Manager 
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This  Free  Book  Will  Help 
You  Make  More  Money 

JlnhT™  y^°U^hT,  f  armi"g-  whether  on  new  land  or  old  - 
can  be  made  doubly  profitable,  how  acreage  can  be  increased 
labor  saved  and  crops  made  larger  ""-reasea, 

"Farming  With  Dynamite  "is  a  book  that  you  should  have 
Sfl  l°Z  H°Py  lf7?nd  leam  how  C- X- L-  Stumping  PowdS 
Sr&^artiiatitUmp,ot'remove  the  boulders,  dig  your 
SiSf    ^  f°i  dramaee  or  irrigation,  and  bloW  holes  to 

?£«  «W  ieeV^  grow  faster  and  bear  earlier  ^d  heavier 
than  spade-planted  trees. 

Z^rvf  s*andP°.int  of  "op  cost  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
&  «  .,« /;  a S^umP,n8  Powder.  This  free  book  tells  you  all  about 
its  use  and  how  it  helps  increase  your  profits. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Canadian  Explosives  Limited 

814  Transportation  Building,  Montreal. 

There    Is    money    In 
Agricultural  Blasting. 
Write  for  proposition. 
15 
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A  Splendid  Farmer's  Investment 

By   Hon.    G.    S.   HENRY 


IITHILE  the  war  is  now  happily  over, 
'  '  it  should  be  generally  understood 
that  we  are  still  living  under  war  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  some  economic  mat- 
ters. Canada  is  an  exporting  country 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Our  prosperity  as 
farmers  depends  to  a  very  large 
degree  of  cur  exports.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  which  desire  to  import  our 
produce,  are  so  impoverished  as  a  result 
of  the  war  that  they  are  unable  to  pay 
cash.  They  therefore  must  look  to  coun- 
tries which  can  give  them  credit  for  the 
time  being.  There  are  such  countries 
as  the  United  States  which  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  produce  on  credit,  and 
unless  Canada  is  enabled  to  meet  this 
competition  the  results  must  be  disas- 
trous to  this  country.  This  loan  is  there- 
fore required  to  some  extent  to  enable 
Canada  to  sell  our  produce  on  credit. 
It  is  also  required  to  enable  the  country 
to  discharge  its  proper  obligations  to 
those  who  have  served  overseas.  Both 
these  considerations  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  this  Province. 

It  is  frequently  noticed  that  this  is 
the  first  loan  to  be  offered  to  the  citizens 
of  Canada  apart  from  the  stimulus  of 
actual  war  conditions  and  it  is  feared  by 
some  that  this  fact  will  mean  an  absence 
of  patriotic  fervor  which  will  lessen  the 
popularity  of  the  loan  of  this  year.  Such 
certainly  should  not  be  the  case.  Any 
lessening  of  patriotic  fervor  should  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
enhanced  security.  So  long  as  war  con- 
tinued loans  were  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  defeat  in  the  field  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  assure  absolute  victory.  The  loan  of 
1919  is  absolutely  free  from  these  possi- 
bilities and  the  security  is  therefore  that 
much  stronger  than  any  in  the  past. 

The  cost  of  the  war  can  now  be  at 
least  approximately  measured  as  far  as 
the  financial,  aspect  is  concerned  and 
Canada  emerges  in  possibly  a  stronger 
financial  position  than  any  other  country 
engaged  in  the  conflict  for  a  similar 
length  of  time.  The  Canadian  dollar 
has  depreciated  only  a  few  cents 
even  in  foreign  countries  and  this  will 
be  readily  adjusted  by  the  maintenance 
of  production.  This  contract  is  not  only 
an  indication  of  the  soundness  of  Can- 
ada's financial  position  at  the  present 
time  but  is  one  standard  by  which  the 
difference  between  defeat  and  victory 
can  be  measured. 

I  therefore  commend  this  loan  as  a 
sound,  safe  and  profitable  investment, 
and  as  a  means  of  showing  appreciation 
of  the.  victory  which  has  brought  security 
and  freedom  to  the  homes  and  property 
of  the  present  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions in  this  favored  country. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THRIFT 

CAVING  is  not  always  looked  upon  as 
^  a  saving  grace.  If  it  were,  there 
would  not  be  over  five  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and 
probably  an  equally  large  percentage  of 
Canadians  who  are  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic charity.  During  the  past  five  years 
practically  all  commodity  prices  have 
risen  steadily,  yet  vast  sums  in  the  ag- 
gregate are  now  being  spent  for  goods 
that  the  purchasers  could  very  well  do 
without.  The  production  of  luxuries  re- 
quires the  labor  of  thousands  of  men  and 
the  use  of  capital  and  materials  that 
could  be  turned  to  better  account  in  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  necessaries. 

No  right-thinking  nation  or  individual 
desires  to  become  a  pauper,  but  to  avoid 
such  a  fate  thrift  is  a  prime  essential. 
At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada has  thriftiness  been  more  impera- 
tive. At  ho  other  time  has  prodigality 
been  so  much  the  rule.    It  may  be  only 


a  reaction  following  the  enforced  fru- 
gality of  the  later  war  years.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  surplus  currency  which  war 
industries  brought  into  being.  But  in 
any  case,  the  general  result  is  baneful 
and  tends  toward  pauperism.  If  the 
discount  on  Canadian  currency  abroad 
is  to  be  wiped  out  and  the  prices  of 
necessaries  reduced,  national  and  per- 
sonal thrift  is  a  precept  which  must  be 
put  into  practice. 


INSURANCE 


SHOULD  A  YOUNG  MAN  INSURE? 

By  the  Editor 

A  SUBSCRIBER  of  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine writes  as  follows: 
"I  read  your  article  in  your  valu- 
able paper  on  Life  Insurance.  I  wish 
you  would  advise  me  in  regard  to 
which,  insurance  company  I  should 
advise  a  young  boy  of  17  years  to  in- 
sure in? 

"I  have  learned  to  place  the  utmost 
confidence  in  your  advice.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  a  15  or  20-year  en- 
dowment policy  for  him." 
Life  Insurance  is  good  business.  We 
believe  that  all  young  men  should  take 
out  a  life  policy  just  as  soon  as  they 
earn  any  money  for  themselves,  and  we 
advise  this  for  several  reasons.  First- 
ly, it  encourages  the  habit  of  thrift,  a 
thing  that  most  Canadians  are  lack- 
ing in  at  the  present  time.  Thrift,  that 
is  real  thrift,  carries  many  other  vir- 
tues in  its  leash.  But  life  insurance 
carries  an  unselfishness  end  in  the 
thrift  business  in  that  it  is  looking 
somewhat  to  the  interests  of  the  other 
people — those  depending  or  likely  to  be 
depending  upon  him.  Secondly  the 
payments  are  usually  met  by  the  young 
man  and  the  whole  term  is  paid  up 
while  the  man  is  still  young  and  his 
estate  is  always  that  much  securer. 

Now  as  to  advice  regarding  which 
company  to  insure  in,  our  subscriber 
has  asked  a  hard  question.  A  company 
that  may  not  appeal  to  one  may  with 
just  as  much  reason  appeal  to  another. 
The  main  points  to  watch  are  security 
and  strength  of  the  company  and  con- 
venience in  making  the  premium  pay- 
ments. I  would  prefer  a  Canadian 
company.  Certainly  take  out  an  endow- 
ment policy  for  15  or  20  years  if  it  is 
possible  for  the  lad's  finances.  A  15 
or  20  pay  life  policy  has  many  attrac- 
tions for  one.  This  policy  is  paid  up  at 
the  end  of  the  term  and  the  profits  go 
on  accruing.  The  money  is  there  at 
better  than  bank  interest  and  the  sav- 
ings are  made  at  times  when  the  money 
would  not  otherwise  be  put  away.  Sel- 
ect your  good  Canadian  company. 
Study  the  form  of  policy  you  want  and 
see  the  company's  agent. 


CANADIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

LIFE  insurance  in  Canada  at  the  end 
of  1918  totaled  $1,765,376,691,  an 
increase  of  $180,334,128.  Number  of 
policies  was  2,782,664,  a  gain  of  320,- 
834,  divided  among  Canadian,  British, 
and  American  companies.  Premium  in- 
come for  the  year  was  $61,640,719, 
against  $54,843,609  in  1917.  Endow- 
ment, death,  and  disability  payments 
totaled  $26,246,880  compared  with  $24,- 
442,962  in  1917. 

The  Yakima  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  this  year  spend  $25,000  in  ad- 
vertising Big  Y  box  apples  to  consum- 
ers. Full  page  ads  will  be  used  in  the 
current  magazines.  F.  P.  Clark,  sales 
manager,  claims  that  this  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  apple  industry  all  the  way 
through  and  will  make  the  fruit  per  ap- 
ple much  cheaper  for  the  consumer 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particular*  tent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


The    Farmer-Banker    Alliance 

You  go  to  your  lawyer  for  legal  advice ; 
to  the  doctor  for  medical  advice ;  why  not 
to  The  Merchants  Bank  for  financial  advice  ? 

If  you  want  a  loan  to  buy  cattle,  hogs  or 
equipment — if  you  want  information  as  to 
how  to  invest  money — come  to  those  who 
make  a  business  of  financial  matters,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  give  you  sound  and 
impartial  advice, 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office :  Montreal.     OF      CANADA  Established  1864. 

With  its  131   Branches  in  Ontario,  42  Branches  in  Quebec.  1  Branch  in  New  Brunswick.  2 
Branches  in  Nova  Scotia,  30  Branches  in  Manitoba,  44  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  74  Branches 
in  Alberta  and  9  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


TWO  DOLLARS  will  only  buy  to-day 

what  One  Dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Plan   to  carry  $5000  insurance 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


— that  is  what  the  new  Dominion 

30-30  means  to  the  sportsman.  The 

component  used  in  these  cartridges 

— a    progressive    burning    powder 

that  gives  a  flatter  trajectory,  greater  J/' 

penetration  and  by  far  the  greatest 

shocking  power  known  in  a  30-30. 

The  new  Dominion  30-30  insures  to  a 
greater  degree  the  accuracy  that  has 
always  characterized  Dominion  Ammu- 
nition, and  possesses  the  usual  nitro 
cellulose  qualities  of  uniformity  and  sta- 
bility under  all  climatic  conditions. 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  on  the  back  of 
the  30-30  box.  It  guarantees  greater 
speed,  accuracy  and  penetration. 


should  be  your  selection 
for  deer  and  other  big  game. 
Let  the  label  be  your  guide. 


Dominion  Cartridge  Co 

Limited 

Montreal,  Canada 
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Know  the  Tire  You  Buy 

You  can't  tell  the  value  of  a  tire  by  its  looks.  The  un- 
used tire  is  a  riddle.  Its  sleek  and  unscarred  surface  tells 
no  story.     Its  real  value  is  hidden. 

Nor  can  you  tell  the  value  of  a  tire  by  its  price.  The 
price  may  be  too  low.  It  may  not  allow  of  building  a 
good  tire.  The  price  may  be  too  high.  It  may  be  far 
above  the  value  you  will  get. 

But  there  is  one  reasonably  safe  indication  of  a  tire's 
value  available  to  everyone. 

That  is  the  service  that  tire  is  rendering  in  general  use. 

On  this  basis,  we  believe  you  will  come  to  Goodyear  Tires, 

More  Goodyear  Tires  are  used  than  any  other  brand.  They  have 
received,  and  are  receiving,  the  most  severe  test  a  tire  can  be 
given. 

If  you  will  talk  to  men  who  drive  cars,  you  will  find  a  strong 
majority  for  Goodyear  Tires.  A  majority  based  on  this  very  test 
of  actual  experience. 

It  will  probably  surprise  you  how  many  hard-headed  men  of  your 
acquaintance  are  buying  Goodyear  Tires  for  the  value  which  is 
in  them. 

Ask  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  to  tell  you  the  experi- 
ence of  the  men  to  whom  he  sells  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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How  Scotch  Farmers  Made  a  Horse 


I  AM  asked  to  contribute  a  series  of  three  articles 
to  the  Farmers'  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  The 
Clydesdale  at  Home.  I  propose  to  devote  this  first 
article  to  a  general  survey  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  brought  the  Scottish  breed  of 
draught  horses  to  its  present  stage  of  development. 
The  Clydesdale  has  been  termed  a  "classy"  horse.  By 
that  is  meant  a  horse  of  weight,  substance  and  re- 
finement: of  strength  without  grossness  and  of  quality 
in  respect  of  the  enduring  character  of  the  feet  and 
limbs  without  sacrifice  of  that  breadth  and  density 
of  bone  with  soundness  of  hoof  which  alone  makes  a 
horse  of  any  kind  supremely  valuable.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  mere  grossness  is  not  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  proof  of  strength  or  weight.  An  inch 
length  of  the  bone  of  a  reindeer  will  weigh  more  than 
an  inch  length  of  the  bone  of  a  draught  horse  of  any 
breed. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  of  a  test  of  this  kind.  The 
bone  dealt  with  was  that  of  the  Shire  horse,  the  Eng- 
lish Thoroughbred,  and  the  reindeer.  The  particular 
bone  taken  was  that  of  the  shank — that  is  between  the 
knee  and  the  fetlock  joint.  An  equal  length  of  each 
of  the  three  was  taken.  The  result  was  that  the 
reindeer's  was  heaviest,  the  Thoroughbred's  next,  and 
the  Shire's  the  lightest  of  the  three.  Consequently 
when  men  speak  of  "weight  and  bone"  it  is  well  to 
differentiate;  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance 
of  weight  and  density.  It  is  the  dense  bone  which 
weighs  best,  not  the  bone  which  measures  the  greatest 
number  of  inches  on  the  tape.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  Clydesdales  have  been  judged  throughout  the 
150  years  or  thereby  over  which  more  or  less  authentic 
records  of  Clydesdale  breeding  extend.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  particular  points  has  not  always  been 
uniform — but  the  points  which  matter  in  a  draught 
horse  have  always  had  most  emphasis  put  upon  them. 
To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  "classy"  character  of 
the  Clydesdale  horse. 

Historical   Resume 

I  have  mentioned  150  years  as  approximately  the 
period  during  which  more  or  less 
authentic  records  of  Clydesdale 
breeding  have  been  kept.  There 
was  no  systematic  recording  of 
pedigrees  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Breed  Society  in  1877,  but  for 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury before  that  date  there  existed 
more  or  less  copious  "literature" 
advertising  the  breed  and  giving 
the  history  up  to  a  certain  point 
of  sires  with  some  indications  of 
pedigree.  A  collection  of  old 
Clydesdale  Stallion  cards  makes 
quaint  reading.  Many  hundreds 
of  them  we  have  analyzed  and  dis- 
sected. Infallibility  cannot  be 
claimed  for  their  contents,  and  in- 
deed absolute  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  but  in  the  main,  when 
read  along  with  the  Statistical  Ac- 
counts of  Scotland,  a  good  deal  of 
authentic  history  may  be  gleaned. 

These  statistical  accounts  were 
compiled  under  Government 
auspices  chiefly  by  the  ministers  of 
each  parish.  The  earlier,  known 
as  the  "Old  Statistical  Account," 
was  published  during  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
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A    rugged   type  of   Clydesdale. 


A    Canadian    team    from    Scotch    foundation. 


Old   MacQucen  in   his  twenty-third  year.     He  made   Graham   Bros,  famous. 


the  later,  called  the  "New  Statistical  Account,"  ap- 
peared nearly  half-a-century  later.  In  these  accounts 
the  agriculture  and  stock  breeding  prosecuted  in  rural 
parishes  is  described.  The  Lanarkshire  accounts 
bear  witness  to  the  popularity  of  the  Clydesdale  breed 
— and  much  useful  information  is  given  regarding  its 
origin,  and  how  it  came  to  be  disseminated  through- 
out Scotland  and  the  Midland  counties  of  England. 

Founding   the  Breed 

Clydesdale  is  the  old  name  for  Lanarkshire  and 
the  Clydesdale  breed  of  horses  is  the  breed  whose  type 
and  outstanding  characteristics  were  first  developed 
and  consolidated  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire 
— through  which  flows  the  River  Clyde.  Lanarkshire 
was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  counties  in  which,  on  the 
large  scale,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was 
developed  and  brought  to  the  surface.  This  of  neces- 
sity led  to  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  demands  a  weightier  horse  than  the  pony 
which  wended  its  way  by  bridle  paths  over  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  Scotland.  When  the  Revolution 
settlement  of  1689  gave  the  land  rest  from  Civil  War 
the  attention  of  men  was  directed  to  the  development 
of  the  Arts  of  Peace.  Commerce  and  industry  began 
to  flourish,  and  a  draught  horse  as  distinguished 
from  a  saddle  or  carrying  horse  was  called  for.  This 
was  obtained  by  developing  the  native  breed  to  that 
end,  and  by  introducing  weight  through  the  use  of  a 
Flemish  stallion,  or  it  may  be,  according  to  various 
traditions,  several  Flemish  stallions,  and  mating  them 
with  native  mares.  There  is  also  authentic  record  of  a 
notable  black  horse,  named  Blaze,  having  been  pur- 
chased in  Ayrshire  and  introduced  into  Lanarkshire 
about  the  year  1780.  From  his  appearance  it  was 
concluded  that  there  was  coaching  blood  in  his  veins 
and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  he  came  originally  from 
the  English  Midlands.  In  any  case  whatever  his 
origin,  his  existence  and  potentiality  as  an  improving 
sire,  when  mated  with  the  native  Clydesdale  mares,  are 
not  apocryphal.  Mr.  James  Weir,  Sandilands,  Lanark, 
is  a  great-grandson  of  the  owner  of  Blaze,  who  was  a 
Mr.  Scott,  Brownhill,  Carnwath. 
The  earliest  good  prints  of  prize- 
winning  Clydesdales  which  we 
have  seen  (circa  1820-1830)  sug- 
gest that  there  was  a  dash  of  heavy 
coaching  blood  in  their  veins.  One 
of  these  portraits  represents  a 
mare  named  Meg  which  won  first 
prize  at  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society's  show  about  1826. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  hand- 
some big  bay  mare,  standing  about 
17  h.h.  or  perhaps  not  so  much; 
she  is  so  high  at  the  withers  and 
has  such  a  fine  outlook  that  her 
style  and  gaiety  may  mislead  as  to 
actual  height.  She  has  little 
"feather"  on  her  limbs — but  fine 
hard,  flinty  bones — and  well-shap- 
en  blue  feet.  Assuming  Meg  to  be  a 
typical  representative  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed  of  100  years  ago, 
it  has  an  ancestry  strong  in 
draught  horse  character,  with 
plenty  of  weight  and  style,  and  no 
superfluous  adipose  tissue  about 
the  legs.  Unless  appearances  mis- 
lead, Meg  must  have  been  a  mare 
with  plenty  of  vim  and  go. 

An   early  feature   of   the   enter- 


prise  of  Clydesdale  breeders  was  the  St&llion  hiring 
system.  This  has  been  long  established  in  Scotland. 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  Clydesdale  stallions 
were  known  in  Galloway  in  the  year  1830-1840  and  a 
show  of  stallions  was  held  in  Glasgow  Cattle  Market 
annually  long  before  the  days  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Glasgow  Stallion  Show.  Under  this  system  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  show  of  Clydesdale 
stallions  would  be  held  on  a  given  date  at  a  market 
town — it  might  be  Dumfries  or  Stranraer,  and  that 
a  premium  of  £30  or  thereby  would  be  offered  for  a 
stallion  to  travel  within  a  given  area  at  certain  fixed 
terms.  In  these  far-off  days  the  fee  would  be  about 
20/ — payable  at  service  with  2/6  groom's  fee.  A  horse 
under  this  system  might  earn  about  £100  in  a  season, 
and  the  century  was  regarded  as  quite  a  fair  price  for 
a  stallion.  By  means  of  this  hiring  system  good  sires 
were  distributed  throughout  the  country.  During  the 
intervening  decade  the  system  has  been  extended  and 
developed.  At  the  date  of  writing  110  Clydesdale  horses 
are  under  hire  to  travel  for  premiums  and  on  liberal 
terms  during  the  season  of  1920 — over  a  score  are  en- 
gaged for  1921,  a  considerable  number  are  engaged 
for  1922,  and  two  are  actually  engaged  for  1923.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  this  system  each  district  held  a 
show  of  its  own.  Then  came  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  shows  in  the  Glasgow  Stallion  Show  held  in  the 
third  week  of  February.  Up  to  the  year  1882  no  one 
thought  of  hiring  a  stallion  until  the  date  of  the 
Stallion  Show  and  then  only  for  the  season  immedi- 
ately following,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1882  the  Aber- 
deen Central  Society  hired  Lord  Erskine  1744  for 
1883 — on  the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  be  exhibited 
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at  the  Spring  Stallion  Show.  This  precedent  was 
gradually  followed  up  and  extended.  At  the  present 
time  and  for  many  years  past  the  Glasgow  Stallion 
Show  has  been  little  of  a  hiring  fair,  and  increasingly 
an  exhibition  of  stallions  that  have  been  hired.  The 
point,  however,  is  that  this  system  of  hiring  Clydes- 
dale stallions  has  proved  of  great  advantage  in  fixing 
the  type  and  establishing  the  uniformity  of  the  Scot- 
tish draught  horse.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this 
should  be.  A  horse  may  be  traveling  in  one  season  in 
Galloway,  in  the  next  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  third 
Caithness,  and  in  the  fourth  in  Durham.  Improve- 
ment is  inevitable  under  such  conditions — and  a  sys- 
tem which  tends  to  this  uniformity  is  worthy  of  gen- 
eral imitation. 

Variation  in  Type 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  type  of  Scottish 
draught  horse  represented  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
Meg.  Since  that  far-off  day  there  has  been  variation 
in  the  type  of  horse  popular  from  the  show  yard  point 
of  view.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  that  point  of  view 
and  the  point  of  view  of  utility  are  not  necessarily  the 
same.  To  begin  with  there  is  a  demand  for  a  certain 
feature  or  for  certain  features  in  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  draught  horse.  For  example — in  New- 
castle upon  Tyne — which  is  hilly,  the  streets  leading 
up  from  the  quays  are  steep  with  sharp  gradients. 
Prior  to  the  era  of  taxi-cabs  the  hackney  carriages  on 
hire  at  the  railway  station  were  invariably  horsed  by 
a  pair.  In  like  manner  the  street  lorries  were  hauled 
by  a  heavy  stamp  of  draught  animal  capable  of  step- 
ping out  and  making  good  speed.     In  Durham  the  con- 


formation of  the  land  and  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  hilly  with  sharp 
gradients.  Generally  draught-horse  breeders  in  the 
north  of  England  endeavor  to  breed  for  weight.  They 
like  horses  to  be  sound  in  their  feet  and  limbs — that 
is  essential — but  the  possession  of  faultless  feet  and 
limbs  without  due  weight  would  not  commend  a 
draught  horse  to  a  north  of  England  buyer.  In  Glas- 
gow we  have  three  long  gradients  leading  from  the 
River  Clyde  up  to  a  main  traffic  station.  The  best 
draught  horses  in  Glasgow  are  usually  found  on  that 
route.  These  horses  are  mainly  bred  in  the  North  and 
North-East  of  Scotland.  They  are  thick,  well-ribbed 
animals  with  remarkable  activity  and  plenty  of  vim. 
But  on  these  gradients  they  are  usually  assisted  by  a 
trace-horse,  and  in  general  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
are  not  so  steep  as  are  those  in  the  north  of  England. 
A  Glasgow  lorry  will  be  horsed  by  a  horse  of  somewhat 
less  weight  avoirdupois  than  the  horse  that  would  be 
favored  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  show  yard  fancy  of  the  two  areas.  Activity  is 
furthered  by  the  springy  pastern  and  easily  flexed 
hock  of  the  northern  Clydesdale,  and  this  type  is  want- 
ed in  the  show  yard.  The  points  most  difficult  to  at- 
tain are  generally  made  most  prominent  in  show  yard 
judging.  Through  this  comes  the  demand  for  what 
in  the  long  run  are  recognized  as  purely  fancy  points. 
A  horse  can  be  made  to  look  as  if  he  had  an  oblique 
sloping  pastern  joint  by  the  cultivation  of  a  long 
"spat"  of  hair  over  the  hoof-heads.  This  when  dili- 
gently cultivated  and  dressed  by  a  show  yard  artist 
gives  a  horse  a  fine  appearance  in  a  show  yard.  It  is 
Continued  on  page  42 


What  Do   You  Know  About  Sunflowers? 


TNTIL  an  American  stockman  noticed  that  his  cat- 
^  tie  relished  and  prospered  on  sweet  clover,  which 
occupied  his  fence  rows,  that  leguminous  crop  ranked 
as  a  roadside  weed.  The  acumen  of  one  cattleman 
elevated  melilotus,  or  sweet  clover,  from  its  lowly  posi- 
tion as  an  unwelcomed  guest  on  well-farmed  fields  to 
its  present  status  as  one  of  our  most  desirable  soil- 
improving  pasturage  and  forage  crops. 

A  farmer  in  the  Flathead  Valley  of  Northwestern 
Montana  has  boosted  the  sunflower  from  its  obscurity 
as  a  garden  ornament  and  chick-feed  provider  to  a 
seat  of  economic  importance  among  the  leading  en- 
silage crops  of  the  Western  country.  On  account  of 
its  enormous  yields  of  forage,  which  was  highly  relish- 
ed by  his  cattle  when  chopped  up  finely,  this  stockman 
tried  out  the  freak  feed  as  an  ensilage  crop  with  such 
profitable  results  that  he  finally  persuaded  the  Mon- 
tana Agricultural  College  to  test  out  the  crop  for 
soiling  and  ensiling  purposes. 

From  three  different  standpoints  the  Giant  Russian 
sunflower  is  a  remarkable  crop:  (1)  it  yields  a  very 
large  tonnage  under  ordinary  conditions,  about  twice 
as  much  as  corn.  (2)  It  is  a  satisfactory  new  land 
crop  as  it  smothers  out  other  objectionable  weeds,  (3) 
it  produces  forage  which  may  be  fed  either  as  a  soiling 
crop  or  stored  in  the  silo  for  winter  feeding,  and  which, 
in  either  instance,  is  the  equal  of  corn  in  feeding  value. 

As  a  weed  policeman,  the  sunflower  is  of  double- 
barreled  efficiency,  as  it  is  a  cultivated  crop  to  the 
extent  that  the  tillage  practices  kill  off  most  of  the 
worst  weeds  and  then,  when  the  cultivation  ceases, 
the  sunflowers  have  attained  such  growth  that  they 
completely  shade  the  ground  and  thus  choke  out  the 
few  remaining  weeds.  Under  Great  Basin  conditions, 
other  crops  such  as  corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets  are  also  efficient  weed  exterminators,  but  such 
factors  as  high  altitude  and  long  distances  from  mar- 
kets make  them  less  suitable  than  the  sunflower  both 
for  weed  eradication  and  forage  production. 

Thirty  Tons  to  the  Acre 

Three  years  ago  the  Montana  Agricultural  College 
planted  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  Russian  sunflowers 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  of  silage  to  the 
acre.  The  crop  was  cut  and  put  into  the  silo  with 
clover,  the  sunflower  silage  being  about  the  middle  of 
the  silo  with  clover  ensilage  above  and  below  it.  All 
this  silage  was  consequently  fed  to  dairy  cows  that 
relished  the  sunflower  silage  and  maintained  as  high 
a  milk  flow  on  it  as  they  did  on  the  clover.  The  follow- 
ing year  three  acres  of  sunflowers  were  planted  in 
rows,  thirty  inches  apart,  twenty  pounds  of  seed  being 
sown  to  the  acre.  This  crop  grew  nine  to  ten  feet 
high  and  produced  66  tons  of  green  feed.  The  crop  is 
best  cut  for  silage  purposes  when  about  one-half  the 
seed  is  matured.     It  is  necessary  to  harvest  the  crop 
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by  hand  as  the  growth  is  so  dense  and  heavy  that  a 
corn  binder  cannot  handle  it. 

"From  mid-August  until  silo-filling  time,"  reported 
F.  B.  Linfield,  director  of  the  college,  "we  fed  sun- 
flowers as  a  soiling  crop,  running  the  green  stuff 
through  an  ensilage  cutter  to  macerate  it  thoroughly. 
We  divided  our  cows  into  two  lots,  feeding  sunflowers 
to  one  group  and  green  corn  to  another  bunch.  The 
animals  which  were  fed  the  sunflower  forage  relished 
their  feed  as  keenly  and  produced  just  as  much  milk 
as  did  the  cows  which  received  the  corn.  The  balance 
of  the  sunflower  crop  was  ensiled  and  fed  with  profit- 
able results  to  both  dairy  cows  and  fattening  steers." 

Care  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  sunflower  silage  will  taint  the  milk 
and  all  the  results  have  been  negative  The  milk  has 
been  of  similar  quality  and  flavor  whether  it  was  made 
from  corn  silage  or  canned  sunflowers. 


Cutting    sunflowers    for    silage,    which    yielded    over    25    tons   green 
feed    per    acre. 


A  more  recent  sunflower  crop  at  the  Montana  sta- 
tion attained  a  height  of  twelve  feet  and  produced  175 
tons  of  green  feed  from  seven  acres.  The  results  from 
converting  this  feed  into  meat  and  milk  were  as  satis- 
factory as  tnose  previously  discussed.  In  the  high 
valleys  of  Montana,  the  sunflowers  have  produced 
about  250  per  cent,  more  feed  per  acre  than  corn,  while 
they  have  yielded  double  the  amount  of  forage  which 
a  good  clover  crop  will  bear  during  the  entire  season. 
The  only  objection  to  the  sunflower  was  that  for  soil- 
ing purpose  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  forage  through 
an  ensilage  cutter  before  feeding,  while  the  forage 
was  not  adapted  for  hay  purposes  and  could  be  only 
saved  for  winter  feeding  in  the  form  of  ensilage. 

With  a  marked  increase  during  the  last  five  years 
in  the  number  of  live  stock,  particularly  sheep  and 
cows,  in  many  sections  of  the  semi-arid  West  where 
the  sunflower  flourishes,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  sunflower  silage  will  be  one  of  the  leading  economic 
forages  of  that  country  where  it  grows  luxuriantly. 
Being  a  member  of  the  aster  or  thistle  family,  it  does 
well  under  comparatively  dry  land  conditions,  while 
it  also  responds  kindly  to  light  irrigation  in  sections 
which  are  extremely  arid. 

Montana's  Experience 

The  most  recent  sunflower  silage  crop  harv>?ted  at 
Bozeman,  Montana,  the  home  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, yielded  36  tons  of  forage  per  acre.  Part  of  this 
crop  was  fed  for  soiling  purposes,  from  40  to  90  pounds 
of  the  green  sunflowers  being  fed  daily  per  cow,  de- 
pendent on  the  size  and  appetite  of  the  animal.  This 
green  feed  was  fed  against  green  corn  in  a  milk  pro- 
duction test,  the  results  indicating  that  the  two  crops 
were  of  equal  feeding  value. 

To  ascertain  the  feeding  value  of  the  sunflower  silage, 
two  lots  of  cows  which  were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
were  fed  as  follows:  Ration  (1)  clover  hay  and  a  grain 
mixture  of  oats,  malt  sprouts  and  bran,  while  ration 
(2)  consisted  of  clover  hay,  sunflower  silage  and  the 
same  mixture  of  grain.  After  the  animals  were  accus- 
tomed to  their  rations  they  were  fed  for  two  periods 
of  twenty-eight  days  each,  during  which  time  the  cows 
which  received  the  clover,  hay,  grain  ration  produced 
13,804.6  pounds  of  milk  and  542  pounds  butterfat  and 
gained  11  pounds  apiece  in  weight.  The  rations  of  the 
two  lots  of  cows  were  reversed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
four  weeks'  period  and  the  feeding  trial  was  continued 
for  another  month.  The  fourteen  cows  produced  13,- 
464.8  pounds  of  milk  and  571.92  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  gained  six  pounds  apiece  in  live  weight  while  they 
were  fed  the  clover  hay,  sunflower  silage  and  grain 
ration.  These  tests  indicate  that  one  pound  of  choice 
clover  hay  is  equal  to  3%  pounds  of  sunflower  silage 
in  feeding  value. 
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When  Dairy  Enterprise  Seizes  the  Farm 


A  NATIONAL  Dairy  Show  has  been  held  in  Chicago 
■*  *■  since  our  last  issue.  In  this  show  dairymen  of 
Canada  have  been  greatly  interested.  Why  do  people 
like  a  live  stock  show?  Besides  the  mere  fact  of  good- 
fellows  getting  together,  there  is  the  inspiration  that 
the  breeder  gets  from  seeing  the  best  that  the  breeds 
can  produce.  The  call  of  live  stock  excellence  and  the 
lure  of  improved  generations  of  animals,  appeal  power- 
fully to  young  as  well  as  older  men  in  the  business. 
To  be  the  owner  of  a  good  cow  is  no  mean  distinction. 
To  improve  upon  a  good  cow  is  the  acme  of  the  breed- 
er's and  feeder's  art.  And  animal  improvement  has 
fascinated  many  great  farmers  in  the  old  country  as 
well  as  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

A  young  man  is  not  seeking  the  money  alone,  that 
comes  from  better  livestock.  A  man  must  love  his 
work,   in  -fact  love  his  cow  if  he  is  to  get  returns. 


Money  alone  leads  nowhere.  But  money  always  comes 
in  the  wake  of  a  good  breeder's  work.  The  world 
tracks  to  his  door  to  see  how  he  does  it. 

The  above  illustration  almost  tells  a  whole   story. 
A  good  cow  of  any  of  the  breeds,  Holsteins,  Ayrshire, 


WATCH  NOV.    ist   ISSUE 

A  special  representative  of  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine at  Chicago  tells  the  Dairy  Story  in  the 
Nov.  1st  issue. 

The  Plowing  and  Tractor  meet  at  Ottawa  will 
have  something  interesting  in  word  and  picture. 

Bowman,  the  U.  F.  O.  man  from  Manitoulin, 
talks  about  the  movement. 


Jersey,  Guernsey,  Milking  Shorthorn,  or  Dutch  Belted, 
with  the  aid  of  corn,  the  silo,  shade  and  stables  will 
make  farming  one  of  the  most  dignified  occupations 
of  this  world.  Good  cows  provide  a  sure  and  regular 
income.  This  means  the  enjoyment  of  good  barn  build- 
ings, the  erection  of  a  good  house,  and  a  general  farm 
working  plant  that  comes  close  to  ideal  conditions. 

Not  the  less  does  it  build  men.  Note  the  stamp  of 
the  men  at  the  dairy  shows.  Go  to  the  farms  of  our 
Canadian  dairymen  and  one  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  no  finer  type  of  citizen  than  the  man  who 
produces  the  5,000  to  10,000  lb.  cows. 

In  the  above  photo  may  be  seen  leading  cows  in  the 
recent  Canadian  National  Show,  all  owned  by  Cana- 
dian farmers.  The  Dutch  Belted  are  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Shorthorn  scene  at  the  pastures  of  the 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 
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The  LIFE  of  a  TRACTOR] 

Some  Are  Going  Strong  After  a  Dozen  Years 
of  Toil- -fly  B.  J.  PAULSON 


Donald  McDowgan,  Greenshields,  Alta.,  bought  this  tractor  secondhand, 

has  used  it  four  years,  earning  $6,000,  and  says:  "We  believe  it  is  worth 

more  money   now  than   when   we  got  it." 


IT  was  Sir  Wrn.  Osier,  I  believe,  who  won  undying 
unpopularity  by  declaring  to  the  world  that  three- 
score vppn  vros  t^°  fifide  limit  of  a  man's  use- 
fulness; that  at  the  age  of  sixty  all  male  survivors  of 
old  man  "Time's"  scythe  should  inhale  chloroform  and 
quietly  shake  their  burden  of  years  into  the  dust.  His 
theory  was  probably  all  right  as  far  as  it  went  but  the 
chief  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  it  didn't  go  far  enough 
— it  fell  short  by  about  twenty  years.  He  must  have 
slipped  up  on  his  figures  somewhere  when  you  stop  to 
consider  the  captains  of  industry  and  finance  who  are 
only  seventy  or  eighty  years  young  and  still  going 
strong. 

But  anyway,  far  be.  it-  from  me  to  follow  Osier's 
most  unillustrious  example  in  the  matter  of  evolving 
theories  on  life,  whether  it  concern  man  or  tractor, 
even  though  based  on  water-tight,  scientific  facts. 
Just  take  the  matter  of  tractors,  for  instance : 

Some  mechanical  "Osiers"  have  had  the  temerity 
actually  to  fix  the  period  of  a  tractor's  usefulness — in 
years  and  even  hours,  mind  you!  But — do  these 
theories  hold  good  in  actual  life?  They  do  not!  We 
may  establish  a  tractor-life  standard  of  say,  5,000 
working  hours,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  tractor's 
limit  of  usefulness — but  the  tractors,  just  like  the  men 
who  refuted  Osier's  theory  by  concrete  ex- 
ample, live  past  this  life  standard. 

The  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  figur- 
ing out  a  tractor's  period  of  life  is  through 
a  survey  of  manufacturers'  and  owners' 
responsibility.  We  boil  it  down  to  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition  divided  equally  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  owner — or  op- 
erator. 


that  time  it  has  plowed  1,600  acres,  and  has 
threshed  200,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  disked, 
floated  and  harrowed  200  acres  of  breaking.  I 
have  found  that  the  engine  has  always  had  ample 
power  to  handle  6  bottoms  in  stubble  and  5  in 
breaking,  under  all  conditions  which  are  to  be 
met  with  here,  and  have  found  it  a  good  and  also 
economical  kerosene  burner,  and  I  have  seldom 
used  more  than  2  gallons  of  kerosene  per  acre. 

"As  for  repairs,  I  have  probably  paid  out  about  $200 
altogether  for  the  engine.  At  the  present  time, 
I  should  judge  that,  by  spending  about  $200  in  repairs 
on  this  engine,  which  would  include  a  new  bull  gear, 
bull  pinion,  piston  rings,  babbitting  front  wheels,  and 
some  other  small  renewals,  it  would  be  practically  as 
good  as  new,  and  ready  for  another  six  years'  ivork." 
So  according  to  this  owner,  we  find  here  a  tractor 
the  life  of  which  is  estimated  at  thirteen  years.  In- 
cidentally, any  tractor  that  has  plowed  1,600  acres  of 
land  and  furnished  power  for  threshing  200,000  bush- 
els of  grain  with  only  $200.00  for  repairs  during  its 
seven  seasons'  service  has  certainly  paid  for  itself 
well. 


A 


ND  in  Alberta  we  find  another  tractor  with  a  seven- 
year  record — and  still  going  strong.  It  is  owned 
by  L.  B.  Wallace,  a  farmer  of  Heath,  Alta.  He  bought 
the  tractor  second-hand  after  it  had  seen  three  sea- 
sons of  sod-breaking  service  in  Alberta  and,  using  Mr. 
Wallace's  own  words,  this  is  what  the  tractor  accom- 
plished up  to  the  close  of  1918,  in  his  service: 

"In  the  summer  of  1916  I  broke  260  acres,  and  my 
expenses  for  breaking  the  260  acres  were  $1.75  for  new 


TF    the   manufacturer   puts   good   quality 
1  material  into  his  tractor,  has  it  built  and 
assembled  by  expert  workmen,  carries  out 
a  system  of  continuous  inspection  covering 
the   entire   process   of  manufacture,   tests 
the  finished  product  and  inspects  it  care- 
fully for  any  possible  flaws  before  ship- 
ping it  out;  and  finally  properly  instructs 
the  purchaser  in  the  proper  care  and  operation  of  the 
tractor,  backing  up  the  whole  with  prompt  efficient  re- 
pair service — if  the  manufacturer  does  all  these  things 
then  he  has  lived  up  to  his  responsibility. 

If  the  owner — or  operator — follows  the  instructions 
of  the  manufacturer  in  the  care  of  the  tractor,  that 
fulfills  his  responsibility.  The  rest  is  up  to  old  man 
"Time" — and  the  number  of  years  the  tractor  will 
give  good  service  may  be  ascertained  just  as  definitely 
and  accurately  as  determining  the  age  at  which  a 
man's  usefulness  ends.  Let  us  look  into  the  histories 
of  one  or  two  tractors  and  see  what  the  tractor  owners 
have  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Back  in  1912  Harley  Ferriss,  of  Dropmore,  Man., 
invested  in  a  12-25  H.P.  tractor  of  a  popular  make 
and  after  using  the  tractor  for  seven  consecutive  sea- 
sons Mr.  Ferris  writes: 

"The  tractor  was  put  to  work  in   1913,  and   since 


has    plowed 


John    Thordarson,    Langruth,    Man.,    bought   this    tractor    in    1910, 
more  than  2,000  acres  of  land   with  it,   threshed  approximately  360,000  bushels 
of  grain,  travelled   650  miles  over   rough   roads,   and  says :   "I  don't   think  this 
engine  will  ever  wear  out." 


Harley  Farriss,  of  Dropmore,  Man.,   has  plowed   1,000   acres  of  land  and  threshed  200,000 

bushels    of   grain    with   this   tractor   since    1913.       He   says   that   with   a   few    repairs    "it 

would  be  practically  as  good   as  new  and   ready  for  another  six   years'   work." 


electrode  for  the  engine.  I  broke  175  ac"";  «n  mv  own 
place  with  10%  barrels  of  coal  oil,  and  40  acres  on 
rough,  hilly  land  with  4  V2  barrels  of  coal  oil  and  20  acres 
on  light,  level  land  with  1%  barrels  of  coal  oil,  and  25 
acres  on  light,  hilly  land  with  2%  barrels  of  coal  oil, 
and 'I  used  about  Wz  gallons  of  cylinder  oil  per  day. 
And  on  the  260  acres  I  averaged  10%  acres  per  day. 

"This  outfit  is  a  15-30  International  single  cylinder 
engine.  I  used  a  5-bottom  engine  gang  plow  and  I 
hauled  the  5  plows  breaking  except  the  40  acres  I 
broke  on  very  heavy  hilly  land.  And  in  the  fall  thresh- 
ing I  threshed  38,000  bushels  of  grain  in  this  dis- 
trict the  wheat  was  frozen,  so  I  had  a  lot  of  hard 
threshing  and  a  few  bushels,  and  my  expense  for  re- 
pairs was  $18.00  for  crank  box,  which  was  my  fault, 
as  I  had  the  oiler  set  too  close  for  cold  we^tho" 

"The  size  of  my  separator  is  a  27-42  self  feeder  and 
blower.  In  1917  I  broke  140  acres  of  heavy  hilly  land. 
And  in  the  fall  we  threshed  15,- 

000  bushels.  It  was  a  very  poor 
crop  here  on  account  of  dry  wea- 
ther; and  my  expense  for  re- 
pairs was  $18.00  for  new  crank 
box,  as  dirt  got  in  the  feed  and 
stopped  the  oil.  In  threshing 
good  heavy  straw  I  use  from 
30  to  35  gallons  per  day  of  coal 
oil.     In  the  fall  after  threshing 

1  plawed  or  back  set  175  acres, 
and  I  used  4  engine  plows,  14 
in.  and  one  common  gauge  24 
in. 

"In  1918  I  broke  170  acres  of 
very  heavy  land  and  plowed  60 
acres  of  summer  fallow  and  110 
acres  of  spring  plowing,  using 
4  engine  plows  and  one  24  in. 
gauge  and  one  28  in.  gauge.  In 
the  fall  I  was  out  threshing  f,en 


days,  as  the  crops  in  this  district  were  a  total  failure 
on  account  of  frost  and  dry  weather. 

"And  in  the  three  seasons  I  used  the  outfit,  my  ex- 
pense for  repairs  was  $112.75. 

"My  outfit  is  still  in  good  shape  and  with  proper  care 
and  handling  it  will  last  a  long  time  yet." 

You  will  please  note  that  Mr.  Wallace  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  "My  outfit  is  still  in  good  shape 
and  with  proper  care  and  handling  it  will  last  a  long 
time  yet."  Apparently,  therefore,  the  life  of  this 
tractor  is  very  indefinite — its  eventual  demise  too 
distant  even  for  a  hazard  as  to  the  date  of  its  future 
departure  from  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

A  ND  then  in  Manitoba,  we  learn  of  another  "o!d- 
•**  timer"  that  refuses  to  be  chloroformed  or  put  on 
the  shelf  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  years  and  labor  it 
has  accumulated  since  W.  J.  Parker,  of  St.  Claude, 
bought  it  in  1910. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Parker  says  about  his  tractor: 
"I  purchased  a  20  h.  p.  International  tractor  in  1910. 
As  I  have  no  time  to  run  an  engine  myself,  I  hired  a 
man  to  run  it.  He  never  even  saw  a  gas  tractor  and 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  gas  engines  pre- 
vious to  unloading  this  one  off  the  car  here.  We  broke 
531  acres  of  scrub  land  and  made  the  price  of  the 
engine  clear  of  all  expense  the  first  season.  We  also 
purchased  a  28-inch  thresher  in  the  fall  and  made  the 
price  of  it  clear  of  all  expense. 

"I  purchased  a  few  gears  and  one  new  piston  and  a 
few  small  parts  for  this  engine  and  consider  it  prac- 
tically as  good  as  new  to-day. 

"This  engine  has  been  used  every  year  until  1918, 
and  it  was  only  laid  up  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  I  expect  to  use  it  to 
break  scrub  land  with  this  summer. 

"In  1911  we  farmed  about  350  acres  al- 
together with  this  engine.  We  had  only 
one  team  of  cheap  horses  on  the  place. 

"In  1912  we  farmed  about  the  same 
amount  of  land,  but  used  a  4-horse  team 
in  the  seeding  as  jome  of  the  land  was  too 
•wet  for  this  weight  .;f  engine.  Since  1912 
we  have  used  it  for  breaking,  plowing  and 
cutting  grain. 

"In  1910  we  hauled  two  20-inch  scrub 
plows.  In  1911  we  haulel  two  24-inch 
scrub  plows  for  a  month,  but  found  them 
too  heavy,  and  since -then  have  hauled  one 
steel  scrub  plow  only  when  breaking.  When 
plowing  stubble,  we  hauled  14-inch  bottoms  with  a 
packer  or  harr-ow  behind.  When  cutting,  we  hauled 
two  8-foot  Deering  binders.  We  might  have  hauled 
another,  but  I  only  had  the  two." 

Mr.  Parker  neglected  to  make  any  mention  of  when 
he  expects  his  tractor  to  die.  He  merely  speaks  in 
the  present  stating  that:  "I  expect  to  use  it  to  break 
scrub  land  this  summer,"  conveying  the  impression 
that  the  tractor  is  still  practically  as  good  as  new. 

While  we  are  at  St.  Claude  we  find  another  "un- 
ossified"  tractor  that  is  still  making  good  and  appar- 
ently young  in  service  at  this  time,  although  Alcode 
Furetz,  the  owner,  has  been  running  it  since  1911,  op- 
erating a  24-42  thresher  and  attachment?,  grinding 
feed,  etc.     Mr.  Furetz  says: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  I  will  say  that  the  tractor 
referred  to  is  a  20  h.  p.  International  and  was  bought 
in  the  spring,  1911.     I  have  used  it  every  year  thresh- 
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Alcode   Furetz  ,   of  St.   Claude,  Man.,   has   used   this  tractor   every  season  since 

1911,  and  says:  "You  could  not  see -any  wear  in  the  gears  of  the  engine  yet,  in 

fact,    any    place." 
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ing  and  running  a  24-42  separator  with  all  attach- 
ments. I  do  not  know  the  number  of  bushels  thresh- 
ed but  I  was  out  every  year  from  25  to  30  days  actual 
threshing.  I  also  ran  a  12-inch  grinder  with  it  and 
crushed  all  my  grain  and  a  lot  for  other  people. 

"You  could  not  see  any  wear  in  the  gears  of  the 
engine  yet,  in  fact,  any  place.  The  original  rings  are 
in  yet  and  they  do  not  show  any  sign  of  wear.  Re- 
garding repairs.  I  have  bought  four  intake  valve 
springs,  about  as  many  igniter  springs,  a  water  pump 
plunger,  an  intake  valve  (the  stem  of  the  first  one 
broke),  and  a  few  igniter  points.  You  can  see  that 
my  repair  bill  is  pretty  small." 

Now,  how  in  Sam  Hill  are  you  going  to  figure  out 
how  long  a  tractor  will  live  when  an  owner  uses  his  rig 
eight  seasons  and  then  says:  "You  could  not  see  any 
wear  in  the  gears  of  the  engine  yet,  in  fact,  any  place. 
The  original  piston  rings  are  in  yet  and  they  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  wear." 

And  there  is  John  Thordarson's  20  h.  p.  "Old  Re- 
liable" up  at  Langruth,  Man.  Mr.  Thordarson  got-  his 
tractor  in  1910.     He  says: 

"We  have  broken  500  acres  of  land  with  it  and 
plowed  about  1,600.  We  have  threshed  every  fall 
with  it  arid  have  averaged  about  40,000  bushels  a  year 
for  the  nine  years  that  we  have  had  the  outfit.  On 
account  of  the  district  being  pretty  scattered,  we  have 
had  to  travel  a  great  deal  with  the  outfit  during  thresh- 
ing time.     In  all  I  think  we've  travelled  not  less  than 


650  miles  or  perhaps  more,  for  we  travelled  over  one 
hundred  miles  in  each  of  the  first  five  falls  that  we  had 
the  outfit." 

Let's  see — threshing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  bushels 
a  year  for  nine  years,  that  makes  a  total  of  360,000 
bushels,  doesn't  it?  And  while  meandering  about  from 
one  job  to  another  this  tractor  travelled  650  miles. 
Not  a  bad  record  for  a  20  H.  P.  tractor,  is  it,,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  plowing  it  handled  between  times.  Mr. 
Thordarson  states  that  he  spent  about  $100.00  in  re- 
pairs on  this  tractor  up  to  the  close  of  1918  and  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that: 

"I  don't  think  this  engine  will  ever  wear  out." 

Xl^E  wonder — what  would  Osier  say  in  a  case  of  this 
*  '  kind — if  he  had  specialized  on  tractors  instead  of 
men? 

We  skip  back  into  the  broad  spaces  of  Alberta  and 
find  there  the  sturdy  12-25  tractor  of  Donald  A.  Mc- 
Dowgan,  which  he  bought  second-hand  after  it  had 
been  sadly  misused  for  three  years.  Mr.  McDowgan 
says  of  this  tractor:  "Well,  we  have  had  our  outfit 
four  years  and  toe  believe  it  is  worth  more  money  now 
than  when  we  bought  it.  We  can  break  four  acres  of 
heavy  roots  in  one  day,  or  fifteen  acres  of  clear,  open 
land.  We  sometimes  run  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a 
day.  I  don't  know  the  breed  of  horses  that  could 
stand  this  long  a  day.  The  engine  has  earned  $6,000 
without  expenses  since  we  got  it." 


You  see,  here  is  another  case  that  refutes  the 
"limited  life"  theory,  for  Mr.  McDowgan  says  he 
thinks  his  outfit  is  worth  more  money  now  than  when 
he  got  it. 

And  over  in  Saskatchewan  we  discover,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Marshall,  an  unheard  of  thing — a  tractor 
heirloom — or  a  prospective  heirloom,  at  any  rate.  It 
is  a  20  H.  P.  tractor  of  the  vintage  of  1910,  at  which 
time  it  was  purchased  by  E.  J.  Willard,  the  present 
owner.  Mr.  Willard  has  used  the  tractor  every  season 
since,  breaking  prairie  sod,  plowing  stubble,  summer 
fallowing,  disking  and  threshing,  and  says,  referring 
to  the  latter:  "That  fall  we  threshed  38  days  (after 
breaking  300  acres  of  land),  finishing  December  24th, 
about  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  most  of  the  time  she 
was  pounding  through  frozen  wheat — long,  rank, 
tough  bundles.  Believe  me,  this  takes  power.  She  has 
threshed  every  fall  since,  last  fall  being  her  ninth 
season,  altogether  making  a  total  of  200  threshing 
days,  going  over  long,  rough  roads." 

Mr.  Willard  proves  that  he  is  a  practical  optimist  by 
concluding: 

"From  the  looks  of  her  the  way  she  ran  last  fall 
(1918),  I  shall  have  something  to  pass  down  to  my 
grandchildren." 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  this,  what  is  there 
left  for  the  statistical  hound,  mathematician  and  theo- 
rist to  say  about  the  life  of  a  tractor?  I'll  say — 
nothing. 


^lldll  X  J3LillCi  l\lC^vt  l       CCil*  y  AGRIOUL-TTMAI.   ENGINEER 


IN  talking  with  farmers,  I  find  that  many  of  them 
are  in  need  of  either  new  buildings,  repairs  to  old 
ones,  or  alterations  to  present  barns,  so  that  the 
owners  may  be  able  to  farm  as  they  should  in  these 
times  of  high  prices  for  farm  produce.  Nearly  every- 
one I  have  spoken  to,  is  undecided  regarding  just  when 
to  commence. 

Materials  are  high  in  price  and  a  thought  is  har- 
bored by  many,  that  the  quality  has  declined  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  These  causes,  together 
with  the  scarcity  of  labor,  have  caused  the  farmer 
to  hesitate — to  turn  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  decision, 
simply  worry  along  in  great  need  of  improvements, 
but  in  greater  dread  of  commencing. 

Now  the  farmer,  or  for  that  matter,  anyone  else, 
who  is  in  need  of  new  buildings,  is  simply  doing 
himself  harm,  physically  and  mentally,  by  hesitating 
and  delaying  over  this  question.  Going  farther,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  going  to  lose  money,  for  instead  of  building 
materials  coming  down  in  price,  they  are  going  up 
now,  and  bound  to  go  still  higher. 

Prices  of  any  manufactured  article  such  as  lumber, 
cement,  paint,  etc.,  are  bound  to  stay  high  as  long  as 
labor  is  costly  and  labor  insists  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  so  high  that  wages  must  be  kept  advancing  to  enable 
a  tradesman  to  pay  rent,  buy  fuel  and  feed  and  clothe 
his  family.  So  just  as  long  as  farm  produce  stays  at 
present  attractive  prices,  so  long  will  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials be  sold  at  advanced  prices. 

But  the  cost  of  food  stuffs  is  only  one  cause  of  high 
prices.  Another  one  is  the  shorter  hours  of  work  now 
customary  in  factories,  on  contracts  and  almost  every- 
where. Still  another  cause  of  lumber  and  cement  ad- 
vancing in  price  is  that  freights  have  risen  consider- 
ably. 

The  above  are  good 
reasons  for  looking  for- 
ward to  several  years  of 
existing  high  prices,  for 
I  have  not  seen  many 
farmers  offering  to  lower 
prices  of  foods.  Neither 
is  there  any  chance  of 
labor  working  longer 
hours.  On  the  contrary, 
unions  are  clamoring,  for 
still  shorter  hours  with 
present  wages.  When  we 
consider  freights,  I  do  not 
notice  any  of  the  rail- 
roads offering  to  carry 
goods  at  reduced  tariffs. 
No!  no  one  is  anxious  to 
lower  his  price,  and  judg- 
ing by  present  indications, 
it  will  be  some  consider- 
able time  before  any  ma- 
terial reduction  takes 
place.       Quite    likely    a 


gradual  easing  all  along  the  line  may  be  experienced, 
but  this  will  be  hardly  noticeable  at  first,  and  will  take 
several  years  to  have  any  effect  worth  considering. 

The  farmer  who  needs  a  new  building,  or  has  call 
to  do  any  repair  work,  should  not  delay.  If  he  does 
he  will  be  the  loser.  His  crops  are  too  valuable  to  be 
stored  in  old  leaky  open  barns  and  his  stock  are  being 
fed  costly  food  and  need  good  housing  to  bring  best 
returns  with  shortest  feeding  term.  He  must  have  all 
possible  conveniences,  machines  and  equipment  to  en- 
able him  to  do  the  most  work  with  the  least  labor. 
These  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  require  good  close  cov- 
ering when  not  in  use,  to  protect  the  outfits  from 
weather  and  enable  the  owner  to  get  best  results  and 
longest  service. 

Never  before,  did  such  a  problem  present  itself  to 
the  farmer,  but  never  before  were  farmers  better 
prepared  to  grapple  with  complex  matters.  Every 
good  agriculturist  has  a  library  of  farm  papers  com- 
ing to  help  him.  These  give  brother  farmers'  experi- 
ences. Bulletins  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  easily  obtained  free  of  all  cost  and  all  help 
to  solve  many  difficult  problems. 

These  are  valuable  sources  of  information  to  him. 
However,  the  farmer,  himself,  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  exactly  what  is  required. 

He  must  plan  and  figure  as  he  never  did  before. 
Not  a  foot  of  space  should  be  wasted  in  the  buildings. 
He  must  forget  all  nonsense  and  use  only  essential 
hallways  of  average  width.  Drive  floors  must  be  no 
wider  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  no  more  in 
number  than  is  required. 

The  most  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  proper 
lighting   and    ventilation — sick  animals  neither   grow 


Modern    building's    on    the   farm    are   of    an    enduring:    character. 


nor  produce  milk.  You  have  no  time  nor  space  for 
beasts  in  poor  health.  Do  not  crowd,  but  do  not  be 
wasteful  of  space. 

By  careful  planning  and  study,  you  can  save  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  space  and  cut  down  the  size  of 
your  barn  more  than  one  would  suppose  possible.  An- 
other means  of  saving  is  to  purchase  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  materials  all  ready  to  set  in  place.  Get  as 
much  machine-made  as  you  can.  for  in  this  way,  you 
save  costly,  slow  hand-labor  on  the  job  at  a  season 
when  help  is  at  the  highest  price  and  most  difficult  to 
procure.  Besides  this,  if  your  lumber  is  cut  to  about 
the  correct  lengths,  or  better  still,  if  the  barn  is  all 
framed  at  the  mill,  a  great  deal  of  freight  is  saved. 

You  can  also  keep  down  costs  somewhat  by  cutting 
some  timber  from  your  wood  lot  and  although  this 
may  not  be  suitable  for  the  barn,  the  attractive  price 
at  which  it  may  be  sold,  will  go  toward  lessening  the 
outlay.  Maybe  the  people  who  supply  you  with  the 
barn  materials  can  be  induced  to  take  your  green 
lumber  and  supply  dry  stuff  suitable  for  the  barn. 

Now  these  things  may  all  look  formidable,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  build  now,  and  you  should  if  you  need 
a  building,  to  do  so  economically  you  must  be  a  thor- 
ough business  man.  You  must .  take  every  honest 
means  to  get  what' you  want  at  the  most  attractive 
prices  from  people  who  have  good  reputations.  This  is 
no  time  to  experiment.    The  cost  is  too  high. 

In  closing,  let  us  review  this  matter  in  a  hurried 
way. 

First. — Definitely  decide  what  you  need,  fix  a  mark 
and  start  toward  that  mark,  going  carefully  step  by 
step. 

Second. — Do  not  worry  about  high  prices  and  do  not 
delay,  expecting  lower  prices.     They  are  not  coming 

for  some  time.  One 
lumberman  told  me  the 
other  day  that  we  would 
see  $50.00  hemlock  lumber 
before  prices  were  lower. 
Third. — Farm  as  well 
as  you  know  hew.  Learn 
more  by  reading  some  of 
our  farm  papers.  Buy 
good  equipment.  Keep 
good  stock  well  housed. 

Lastly. — Remember  you 
are  the  most  independent 
of  them  all.  Let  wages 
soar  or  drop,  freight 
double  or  to  be  cut  in  two, 
Labor  work  eight  or  ten 
hours,  you  need  not  care. 
You  have  the  food  they  all 
must  get  and  to  get  it  they 
must  pay  the  price.  This 
will  soon  pay  for  the  new 
barn.  You  are  on  the  win- 
ning side. 

Continued  on  page  16 
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BE   SURE   OF    PROHIBITION 

0  farmer  can  afford  to  endanger  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Ontario.  Safe  and  sane  legisla- 
tion can  implement  the  passing  of  this  referendum. 
We  must  be  on  th«  safe  side.  If  we  do  not,  we  bring 
back  the  bars  and  all  the  attendant  evils.  You  put  the 
whole  question  into  politics  again  and  the  curse  of 
that  possibility  is  enough  to  decide  the  average  voter. 
One  thing  that  has  turned  many  voters  to  temper- 
ance is  the  form"  of  the  Liberty  League  ads.  which  we 
have  shown  here.  When  they  associated  Admiral 
Beatty's  name,  they  played  so  wrong  a  card  that  the 
report  on  the  20th  will  be  a  knockout,  we  hope.  Vote 
four  times  No  and  play  safe. 

VOTE  MORE  FARMERS  IN 

/~\NTARIO  elections  will  have  taken  place  before 
^  Farmers'  Magazine  again  appears.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times  that  so  many  farmers  are  nomin- 
ated for  the  Legislature,  both  by  the  U.  F.  O.,  and 
by  each  of  the  old  parties.  The  spectacle  of  the  last 
Legislature,  where  out  of  a  membership  of  111  only 
some  17  were  farmers,  should  be  a  lasting  warning  to 
agriculture  to  take  their  politics  more  seriously. 
Farmers  can't  delegate  their  work  to  the  professions 
or  even  to  professors,  and  be  sure  that  their  ideas  will 
prevail.    Vote  a  farmer  in  if  the  riding  is  rural. 

There  are  some  ridings  where  the  urban  vote,  as  in 
South  Ontario  and  East  York,  dominates  the  rural. 
This  is  a  rank  injustice  to  agriculture.  Oshawa  and 
Whitby  should  be  represented  by  a  member,  and  the 
county  left  to  agriculture. 

CORN    OR    BEER 

T^HE  statement  is  made  that  Ontario's  annual 
■*■  drink  bill  before  the  war  was  thirty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  ($35,000,000).  This  was  greater  than 
the  combined  annual  value  of  all  the  wheat,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, beans  and  potatoes  produced  in  Ontario  at 
that  time,  says  Dr.  Zavitz.  It  was  also  greater  by 
about  five  million  dollars  than  the  combined  annual 
values  of  the  sheep,  lambs,  hogs  and  poultry  which 
were- sold  or  slaughtered  for  food  purposes. 

In  the  year  just  previous  to  the  war  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquor  in  Canada  reached  its  highest 
point,  namely,  56,060,846  gallons,  or  an  average  of 
seven  and  one-fifth  (7.2)  gallons  of  beer  per  head  of 
the  entire   population.     Of   all   the   alcoholic  liquors 


used  in  Canada  at  that  time  about  six-sevenths  was 
beer  and  the  remaining  one-seventh  was  wine  and 
spirits. 

Beer  can  be  made  from  such  foodstuffs  as  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  corn  and  potatoes  by  converting  the  starch 
into  alcohol.  Barley  was  the  grain  commonly  used 
for  beer  production  in  Ontario.  This  grain,  however, 
is  a  very  valuable  feed  for  farm  stock.  According  to 
investigations  made  in  the  Field  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
barley  produced  more  digestible  constituents  per  acre 
than  any  of  the  other  small  grains  grown  in  the 
province.  The  cereals  are  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion as  human  food  or  as  stock  feed  and  every  avail- 
able surplus  should  be  conserved  for  export  overseas 
where  some  of  the  people  are  still  being  rationed. 

To  convert  Ontario's  grains  into  beer  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  would  increase 
our  present  high  cost  of  living  and  would  weaken  our 
financial  position,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  interests  of  religion,  humanity,  social  service, 
economy,  reconstruction,  agricultural  and  industrial 
conditions,  education  and  Canadian  citizenship,  vote 
four  times  No  in  the  ballet,  October  20th. 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

'"PHE  story  of  how  a  lone  country  school,  planted  in 
-*■  the  heart  of  a  virgin  forest,  evolved  in  the  space 
of  six  years  into  a  splendid  central  school,  serving  an 
entire  thirty-six  mile  township,  is  told  by  Inspector  J. 
B.  MacDougall  in  his  book:  "Building  the  North."  It 
must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  North  that  it  took  the 
initiative  and  proved  the  feasibility  of  this  system  a 
decade  before  Old  Ontario  had  moved  in  the  matter. 
It  is  perhaps  more  important  that  the  experiment  in 
the  North  has  proved  that  it  may  be  repeated  in  other 
sections  of  the  province  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
rural  child. 

In  the  matter  of  economy  of  cost,  the  consolidating 
system,  while  working  the  school  at  maximum  effici- 
ency, eliminated  the  "overhead"  expenses  of  several 
inefficient  sectional  schools  and  took  care  of  a  large 
number  of  children  at  a  cost  fifty  per  cent,  less  per 
pupil.  The  attendance  was  better.  At  his  first  visit, 
which  was  quite  unanticipated  by  the  school,  the  in- 
spector found  thirty-three  pupils  present  and  thirty- 
three  enrolled.  The  yearly  average  attendance  was 
eight-two  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled,  while  the 
average  attendance  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince has  been  not  higher  than  sixty-seven  per  cent., 
and  in  the  districts  only  fifty-three  per  cent.  The 
higher  salary  that  can  be  afforded  in  a  centralized 
school  secures  the  best  teachers;  and  the  better  type 
of  school  with  its  good  equipment  and  more  favorable 
working  conditions  attracts  and  holds  a  good  teacher. 
The  provision  for  teaching  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  gives  the  country  child 
the  advantages  of  a  complete  town  school.  The  trans- 
portation in  vans  in  all  kinds  of  weather  not  only 
makes  for  regular  attendance,  but  has  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  health  of  the  children  by  saving  them 
from  long  tramps  through  rain  and  snow  with  damp 
clothes  and  cold  feet. 

The  centralizing  of  the  community's  school  inter- 
ests generates  a  new  esprit  de  corps,  not  only  within 
the  school,  but  throughout  the  section,  and  this  reacts 
on  the  community  life  generally.  Of  the  Hudson  Con- 
solidated School,  Inspector  MacDougall  says: 

"The  school  has  become  a  rallying  point  for 
the  countryside.  It  has  a  vacant  room  fitted 
up  for  assembly  purposes.  Here  the  various 
township  organizations  meet — the  Municipal 
Council,  the  School  Board,  the  Women's  In- 
stitute, the  Farmers'  Club.  Public  lectures, 
meetings  with  the  agricultural  representa- 
tives and  all  forms  of  public  entertainment 
are  held  here.  Thus  it  fills  more  and  more 
fully  the  duties  of  a  social  centre.  The  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  township  has  altered.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  aggregation  of  isolated 
farms,  and  displays  a  spirit  of  unity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  that  can  come  only  from  free 
contact  and  co-operation  of  residents  in  all 
that  concerns  the  common  interest." 
In  some  respects,  it  would  seem,  the  North  country 
has  gone  ahead  of  the  older,  wealthier  sections  of  On- 
tario. 

BETTER  NOT  FIX  BACON 

T^HE    Court    of    Commerce    has    extended    for    two 

weeks  its  order  fixing  the  retail  price  of  bacon. 

This  was  due  doubtless  to  the  real  injustice  to  all  that 


this  order  meant.  Price  fixing  has  seen  enough  of  its 
perniciousness  already  in  Canadian  practice  for  all 
law-makers  to  return  to  sane  economics. 

A    CALL    FOR    HEALTH    PREPAREDNESS 

\ITE  quote  from  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  the 
following  timely  editorial : 
Medical  authorities  say  that  we  must  look  for  a 
return  of  the  influenza  this  year.  At  the  same  time 
they  tell  us  that  they  know  little  more  about  it  than 
they  did  a  year  ago,  when  it  caught  them  off  their 
guard,  hampered  by  lack  of  numbers  and  by  proper 
nursing  facilities.  The  advice  this  year  is  first  of  all 
to  keep  in  as  good  physical  condition  as  possible,  for 
while  robust  health  did  not  confer  immunity  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  there  is  nevertheless  some  protection 
against  all  diseases  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  well.  In 
the  next  place  make  preparation  for  the  proper  care 
of  ever  sufferer.  The  nurses  are  home  rom  France, 
the  doctors  are  on  the  job  again,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  one's  dying  for  lack  of  care,  as  thousands  died 
last  year.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  is  for  some  organ- 
ization in  every  community  to  lay  plan  to  meet  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease  with  the  most  efficient 
attack  that  medical  science  and  business  sense  can 
devise.  Any  community  that  had  one  death  last  year 
suffered  an  economic  loss  of  at  least  $5,000.  A  tithe 
of  that  will  prepare  a  community  of  5,000  people  to  do 
its  part  in  keeping  the  flu  from  again  becoming 
epidemic. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

A  PLUMPER  for  prohibition! 

TAKE  no  chances  on  a  drunken  countryside. 

ALSO  elect  more  farmers  to  the  Legislature. 

THE  U.  F.  0.  may  have  a  Payne  in  the  Legislature. 

NO  modern  house  should  be  built  without  wiring  it. 

MANY  a  herd  of  livestock  in  Canada  is  living  incog. 

WHAT  right  has  a  town  vote  to  dictate  who  shall  be 
a  township  member! 

ALREADY  the  harm  of  producer  persecution  is  evi- 
dent in  the  market  of  sows. 

PROHIBITION  does  not  always  prohibit,  but  it  is  a 
hundred  times  better  than  the  open  bar. 

CANADA  holds  the  fort  in  the  matter  of  the  British 
bacon  market  and  we  should  not  lose  it. 

KEEP  the  sows  even  at  a  little  loss  this  winter,  for 
another  year  is  coming  that  will  clamor  for  bacon. 

DR.  ZAVITZ  of  the  O.  A.  C.  will  vote  four  no's  be- 
cause it  is  an  economical  saving  to  keep  our  grains  out 
of  beer. 

A  SPLENDID  Xmas  number  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
is  being  prepared  for  December  15th.  It  will  be  an 
issue  to  be  proud  of. 

THE  Shepherd  Boy  once  said  about  the  Cheviot  sheep, 
that  it  was  a  good  one  but  its  breeders  did  not  know 
the  value  of  printer's  ink. 

GET  ready  to  attend  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Show/ 
in  November  and  pick  out  some  of  your  good  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  show  there. 

SOME  of  the  soldier  farmers  are  certainly  making 
good  while  others  do  not  exhibit  the  courage  in  meet- 
ing difficulties  that  they  shewed  in  Flanders. 

WHEN  a  man  seeks  for  new  ideas  and  takes  some 
trouble  to  learn  what  other  people  have,  he  will  not 
make  as  many  mistakes  in  his  new  house  building. 

THE  fact  is,  says  the  editor  of  the  American  Sheep 
Breeder,  that  there  isn't  a  pimple  on  the  wool  sky  and 
no  one  has  discovered  a  cloud  in  the  mutton  market. 

A  DOCTOR  was  asked  to  examine  a  man's  throat  and 
could  find  nothing  wrong,  the  patient  urged  a  further 
examination  for  there  was  some  trouble  there.  "Can't 
you  see  anything  there?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  answered 
the  doctor,  "a  hundred  acre  farm."  The  drinker  saw 
the  joke. 

LIVESTOCK  futures  are  in  no  great  danger.  Cattle 
are  not  so  plentiful  that  prices  are  going  to  sag 
greatly.  Hogs  and  sheep  will  continue  to  be  good 
property.  The  Breeder's  Gazette  says  .tha  t  each 
month  records  are  increasing  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  cattle  going  to  the  shambles  and  in  beef  tonnage. 
Cattle  marketing  at  the  ten  U.S.  primary  points  in* 
September  tells  the  story  of  a  diminishing  beef  supply 
with  great  eloquence.  H  the  country  has  any  con- 
siderable supply,  ill-concealed  anxiety  will  be  relieved 
by  anyone  who  discloses  its  whereabouts. 
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They  Call  it  the  Indemnity  Session 


PARLIAMENT  opened  on  September 
1st,  is  still  (Oct.  3rd)  sitting  and  is  ex- 
pected to  prorogue  about  the  11th. 
Somehow,  it  reminds  one  of  that  epitaph  on 
the  tomb  of  an  infant,  aged  one  month, 
which  may  be  found  in  an  English  church- 
yard : 

"If  so  soon,  then,  I  am  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for?" 

It  is  shamelessly  called  "The  Indemnity 
Session"  even  by  the  members  themselves. 
It  has  now  lasted  out  the  31  days  necessary 
to  draw  the  full  sessional"  allowance  of 
$2,500,  and  the  members  are  beginning  to 
say  to  the  throne — and  especially  to  the 
power  behind  the  throne — "Now  lettest  thou 
thy  servants  depart  in  peace!" 

If  the  session  has  not  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  however,  it  has 
been  interesting  and  useful  to  the  political 
observer.  The  coming  together  of  the  mem- 
bers acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
political  information,  and  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity of  diagnosing  the  condition  of  the 
body  politic.  And  what  we  learn  from  this 
diagnosis  is  that  it  is  suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  diseases. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  for  a  parlia- 
mentary correspondent  to  contribute  to  an 
independent  journal,  where  he  can  tell  what 
he  really  sees,  after  writing  and  reading  the 
camouflaged  stuff  which  comprises  so  much 
of  what  goes  out  from  Ottawa.     I  am  as- 
suming,    of     course,     that     in     Farmers' 
Magazine,  I  have  free  scope  to  give  an  im- 
partial study  of  every  side  of  the  situation, 
except — well,  I  suppose  I  must  go  easy  on 
the  farmers !     Still,  if  they  are  going  to  get 
into  politics  they  should  be  willing  to  take 
their  share  of  the 
slings      and      ar- 
rows of  the  out- 
rageous     corres- 
pondent. 

In  speaking  of 
camouflage,  I  am 
referring  mainly 
to  those  official 
statements  hand- 
ed out  to  the 
press  gallery  aft- 
er a  party  cau- 
cus. Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Gov- 
ernment caucus 
held  yesterday, 
previous  to  the 
departure  of  the 
Premier.  A  brief 
history  of  this 
caucus  and  what 
led  up  to  it  will 
give  a  good  idea 
of  how  the  politi- 
cal tides  are  run- 
ning here. 

This  caucus 
was  repeatedly 
postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill- 
ness of  Sir  Robert 
Borden.  It  was 
preceded  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Lib- 
eral wing  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  A 
carefully  prepar- 
ed statement  of 
the  result  of  that 
caucus  was  hand- 
ed out  to  the 
press,  which  con- 
tained about  as 
much  of  the  truth 
of  what  really 
happened  as  those 
official  war  com- 
muniques which 
the  allies  Used  to 
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give  to  the  public  when  the  war  started. 
"Secret  diplomacy"  is  not  confined  to  the 
chancellories  of  Europe.  It  cuts  a  big 
figure  in  party  caucuses.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  still  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  they  must  be 
told  only  what  is  believed  to  be  good  for 
them.  Therefore,  they  were  informed  by 
this  official  statement  that  the  Liberals  went 
to  the  main  caucus  all  strong  and  united  for 
the  continuance  of  Union  Government. 

A  Dissatisfied   Wing 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  they  really  did  and  said- 
at  that  caucus  had  to  be  ascertained  by 
buttonholing  friendly  members  in  the  corri- 
dors. There  it  was  learned  that  there  was  a 
very  strongly  dissatisfied  wing  among  the 
Liberal  Unionists  who  were  tired  of  being 
rubber  stamps;  and  one  Western  farmer 
member  resented  the  official  statement  so 
much  that  he  threatened  to  call  a  caucus  of 
his  own  to  have  a  proper  statement  given 
out.  Expression  was  given  to  the  feeling 
that  it  was  time  for  a  show-down  on  the 
tariff  and  the  various  other  contentious  mat- 
ters in  politics.  Even  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
the  Liberal  wing  argued  at  that  caucus  that 
the  time  for  the  parties  to  get  back  to  their 
old  alignment  had  come;  and  the  general 
feeling  was  that  while  the  Government  would 
be  given  an  independent  support  for  the 
present  session,  nothing  would  be  promised 
for  the  future.  A  number  of  the  Western 
farmer  members,  like  Maharg,  did  not  at- 
tend the  caucus  at  all;  probably  not  want- 
ing to  commit  themselves  to  what  would  be 
given  out. 

Finally,  after  several  postponements,  the 
main  caucus  was  held.     It  took  all  morning, 

and  all  that  real- 
ly drifted  out 
from  it  was  the 
strains  of  "God 
Save  the  King" 
when  the  meeting 
broke  up.  Sir 
Robert  Borden 
put  a  strict  seal 
of  secrecy  on  the 
lips  of  all  those 
present.  By  and 
by,  some  of  them 
will  begin  to  talk 
a  little;  but  at 
present,  not  one 
of  them  will  say 
a  word.  An  official 
statement  was 
given  out  which 
took  all  the  after- 
noon and  a  good 
part  of  the  even- 
ing to  prepare, 
and  necessitated 
several  hurried 
conferences  in 
order  that  it 
might  be  got  just 
right:  that  is, 
that  it  might  con- 
tain nothing  at 
all  in  the  shape 
of  information  on 
what  actually 
happened. 
Officially,  it  was 
a  love-feast,  in 
which  sympathy 
for  the  Premier's 
illniess  overshad- 
owed everything 
else ;  and  the 
press  was  handed 
a  statement  to 
give  to  the  people 
in  which  there 
was  a  long  rig- 
marole about  the 
Con.    on   page    14 
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Will  the  Woman's  Vote  "Swing  the  Referendum"? 


WILL  a  good  and  well-regu- 
lated wife  follow  in  the 
trail  of  her  husband  when 
it  comes  to  voting  on  the  refer- 
endum, or  will  she  go  forth,  and 
when  in  the  cubby-hole  at  the 
polling  booth,  surrounded  by  docu- 
ments and  sample  ballots,  pro- 
ceed to  "yes"  or  "no"  according 
•  to  her  own  sweet  and  untramelled 
will? 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  vis- 
ions of  the  women  of  the  country, 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  vote, 
playing  the  new  broom  in  the  pro- 
vincial household,  and  sweeping 
for  all  time  to  come  any  chance  of 
even    a    pocket    edition    of    John 

Barleycorn  lingering  around  the  vestibule  or  sitting 
on  the  kitchen  porch. 

But  nay,  nay.  I'm  not  so  sure  of  it  now.  It  looks 
more  to  me  as  though  the  women  were  too  well  regu- 
lated, too  much  scared  or  too  indifferent  in  many  cases. 
Will  they  decorate  the  ballot  with  four  "No"  marks 
or  four  "Yes"  marks  according  to  the  will  of  their 
"lord  and  master?  Do  I  hear  a  chorus  of  dissent?  Well, 
if  you  had  followed  me  in  a  day  or  two  house-to-house 
campaigning  for  the  referendum  you  might  alter  your 
opinion  as  I  did. 

I  am  not  a  professional  canvasser,  neither  am  I 
afraid  to  do  a  little  house-to-house  work  when  such  a 
big  question  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  so  when  I  was 
asked  to  take  a  certain  street  in  a  residential  part  of 
Toronto  I  went  at  it  willingly,  confident  that  I  would 
find  the  women  favorable.  In  fact  I  reckoned  that  I 
would  be  glad-handed  and  beamed  upon  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba. 

And  so  I  started.  Looking  over  my  cards  I  can  best 
just  give  them  in  the  order  they  came.  No.  1  was  not 
much  over  thirty.  That  is  she  looked  thirty  when 
I  saw  her,  but  that  was  shortly  after  dinner  before 
she  had  a  chance  to  look  22  on  the  street.  I  explained 
my  mission  and  was  prepared  to  report  favorably  on 
my  first  client.  "It's  just  like  this,"  she  began.  "My 
husband  is  a  real  English  gentleman.  He  believes  that 
on  a  hot  afternoon  people  should  be  able  to  get  a  glass 
of  beer.  Of  course  he  does  not  care  for  himself,  but 
he  believes  in  treating  all  alike,  and  if  the  rich  can 
have  it  in  their  cellar  so  should  the  poor.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  bars  but  you  know 
I  often  have  a  bad  spell  with  my  heart  and  a  little 
liquor  is  a  good  thing.  But  mind  you  we  are  not  in 
facor  of  drunkenness."  And  so  she  started  off  again 
on  her  husband.  She  seemed  to  think  that  she  had 
not  made  it  plain  enough  in  the  first  place  that  he  was 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  to  make  this  doubly  sure  she 
swept  back  the  curtains  of  the  best  room  and  allowed 
me  to  gaze  into  the  enlarged  likeness  of  the  man  who 
had  romped  off  with  the  key  to  her  heart.  He  gazed  at 
me  from  his  point  of  vantage  on  the  easel,  and  I,  be- 
lieving that  idol  worship  is  a  virtue,  nodded  my  assent 
to  the  "perfect  gentleman"  plea.  But  she  would  not 
say  how  she  would  vote.  There  were  boys  in  the 
family,  but  there  was  also  the  "perfect  gentleman" 
of  a  husband  who  believed  that  others  needed  a  chance 
to  drink  beer.  Whether  he  would  have  hopped  out  of 
his  post  on  the  easel  were  a  keg  rolled  into  the  kitchen 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  my  undeveloped  betting  in- 
stincts would  advise  me  to  take  chances  on  the  hop  if 
such  a  thing  were  to  happen. 

,i 
\  T  the  next  place  a  little  girl  answered  the  door,  and 
•**■  I  asked  to  see  her  mother.  I  was  informed  that 
her  father  would  see  me,  but  I  did  not  want  to  see 
her  father.  I  wanted  to  see  her  mother.  There  was 
no  chance  for  argument.  A  masculine  voice  from  in- 
side the  hall  told  me  to  come  in  and  face  the  lord  of 
creation.  I  went.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
my  little  piece  at  all.  He  said  it  and  more.  "Women 
should  be  minding  their  own  business  instead  of  run- 
ning around  and  meddling  with  voting.  What  did 
women  know  about  politics  and  the  ballot  anyhow? 
Why  should  they  know?  Their  place  was  to  keep  the 
home  as  it  should  be  instead  of  parading  the  streets 
and  trying  to  find  out  in  advance  how  people  intended 
to  mark  a  secret  ballot.  However,  if  you  want  to  see 
my'  wife  you  may." 

Here  the  master  of  the  premises  made  a  sweeping 
motion  toward  the.  kitchen  door.  Mother  was  in  the 
kitchen — in  her  proper  place.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  as 
she  came  in.  The  introduction  ran  like  this:  "This 
woman  wants  to  know  how  you  intend  to  vote  on  the 
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20th,  and  I  want  her  to  understand  that  you  vote  just 
as  you  like."  The  woman  of  the  house  certainly  looked 
anything  but  the  free  and  independent  elector  that 
her  husband  proclaimed  her  to  be.  She  seemed  about 
as  much  at  ease  as  a  small  boy  after  a  real  good  feast 
of  the  colic-age  apples.  To  spare  her  evident  em- 
barrassment I  turned  to  the  little  girl  who  had  opened 
the  door  and  remarked  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
she  was  a  pretty  child,  and  as  she  answered  to  the 
name  of  Jean,  I  ventured  the  remark  that  she  must 
have  Scotch  parents.  "Her  mother  is  Scotch,"  re- 
turned the  man,  and  there  was  a  look  of  kindness  as 
he  looked  at  the  child. 

"And  I  suppose  you  are  an  Irishman?"  I  suggested. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  I'm  a  German."  And  I've 
been  wondering  ever  since  whether  that  little  Scotch 
woman,  when  she  gets  alone  in  the  voting  booth,  will 
not  put  down  four  straight  "No"  marks.  Something 
tells  me  that  she  will. 

\TTELL,  the  next  woman  was  at  least  sociable,  and 
*  '  there  was  no  trace  of  a  husband  around  the  place, 
not  even  one  gazing  down  at  me  from  the  piano  or 
from  an  easel.  We  talked  of  many  things  and  at  last 
I  was  about  my  business  and  asked  if  she  understood 
how  to  mark  the  ballot,  as  I  knew  she  would  be  in 
favor  of  prohibition. 

"Yes  and  no."  This  woman  was  a  family  person, 
and  she  had  always  been  able  to  announce  to  the 
neighbors  after  the  stork  had  left  the  premises  that 
the  latest  arrival  was  a  ten-pounder.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  weighing  in  average  for  the  house,  and  she 
was  proud  of  the  fact. 

Prior  to  these  quite  frequent  stork  fiutterings  around 
the  chimney  of  this  house  the  dear  woman  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  pouring  fairly  large  quantities  of  porter 
down  her  throat.  Since  coming  to  this  country,  and 
living  in  a  porterless  atmosphere  the  stork  had  swoop- 
ed down  on  the  premises,  and  the  stingy  old  beggar  had 
only  left  a  four-pounder.  True  the  four-pounder  had 
developed  into  a  strong  lad  since,  but  she  was  for  con- 
ditions where  porter  was  to  be  obtained,  and  so  far  be 
it  from  her  to  pencil  mark  for  bone  dry  legislation. 
There  were  boys  in  the  family,  several  of  them,  but 
she  was  quite  satisfied  that  none  of  their  feet  would 
ever  pound  the  brass  rail  at  the  bar.  And  so  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  mark  her  as  a  "Yesser"  and 
pass  on. 

And  the  next?  Another  man,  an  old  chap  this  time, 
probably  well  past  sixty-five,  but  pleasant  and  ready 
to  chat  for  the  rest  of  the  day  about  anything  and 
everything  from  the  high  cost  of  living  to  the  chances 
of  having  to  bank  up  the  shed  for  a  cold  winter.  "I'll 
see  you  instead  of  my  wife  about  this  matter.  The 
chances  are  that  she'll  vote  as  I  do.     I  never  drank 


heavy  myself,  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  must  allow  that  liquor 
is  powerful  good  stuff  to  have 
around.  Now  when  I  have  a  cold, 
one  of  the  best  things  is  to  put 
my  feet  in  hot  water  with  some 
salt  and  mustard  in  it.  Ever  try 
that?"  I  admitted  I  had  heard  of 
this  splendid  bit  of  home  nursing. 
"Well,  when  I  get  my  feet  in  hot 
water  I  find  that  a  little  hot  toddy 
will  draw  the  cold  down  from  my 
head  as  nothing  else  can  do.  You 
know  I  would  never  like  to  see  the 
bars  again,  but  I'm  again  having 
to  pay  $2  to  any  doctor  for  a  bit 
of  a  slip  allowing  me  to  get  in  line 
for  a  bottle  to  use  along  with  mus- 
tard and  salt  and  hot  water." 

I  nudged  myself  into  remembering  that  I  had  come 
to  see  his  wife,  but  his  tactics  were  like  unto  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  before  the  big  bulge  was  put  in  it.  He  had 
a  smile  that  told  of  happy  hours  in  the  kitchen  with 
his  feet  on  the  stove  hearth.  "Oh  she'll  be  votin'  just 
as  I  do,"  was  the  best  report  that  I  could  get,  and  so 
all  there  was  left  was  simply  to  mark  another  of  the 
free  and  independent  electors  in  the  "Just  as  I  do" 
class. 

HPHERE  must  be  some  women  who  know  nothing  of 
-"-  their  husband's  affairs,  or  if  they  do  know,  they 
are  not  willing  to  admit  them  to  be  "wetters"  on  the 
20th.  I  didn't  get  past  the  fly  door  on  the  next  house. 
It  was  a  regular  book  agent  reception,  or  treatment 
that  might  be  accorded  to  the  landlord  who  has  saunt- 
ered forth  to  announce  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
monthly  indemnity.  This  woman  was  demure.  I  like 
this  type — sometimes.  But  her  face  was  set  like  a 
fiddle  tuned  to  play  the  top  line  in  an  oratorio  orches- 
tration. "Husband  and  I  have  not  discussed  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  In  fact  I  do  not  talk  of  these  matters  much 
with  him,  and  so  I  have  little  interest  in  the  matter." 

"But  you  ought  to.  You  have  a  vote  and  why  not 
use  it  for  such  a  worthy  cause?" 

"I  have  never  voted  in  my  life." 

"Neither  have  I,"  I  replied,  "but  I  am  going  to  this 
time.  You  don't  want  to  have  liquor  brought  back, 
do  you?" 

"No,  but  you  see  we  have  not  talked  about  it  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  vote." 

I  was  out  for  that  vote,  so  I  went  straight  at  it. 

"If  I  call  for  you,  will  you  go  with  me  and  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  voting  day?" 

Something  seemed  to  loosen  in  this  little  woman's 
make-up. 

"Yes,  I  will.  I  want  to  kill  my  husband's  vote.  I 
know  'how'  he  will  vote." 

At  last,  the  free  and  independent  electorate  was 
coming  up  from  under  the  sod.  I  looked  at  my  lists 
again  for  her  husband's  name.  We  both  looked  up  and 
down  all  through  the  A  and  the  B  and  the  C  to  see 
where  it  was. 

It  was  not  on. 

And  we  said  nothing  to  any  person.  His  vote  was 
already  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  unless  some  person  re- 
monstrated and  had  him  put  on.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  done,  and  on  voting  day  that  little  woman  and  I 
will  walk  to  the  polls  and  vote,  while  the  dear  man  of 
the  house  will  be  told  that  they  know  him  not  officially 
for  the  time  being. 

CHE  had  a  nice  home  to  live  in,  had  the  next  person  on 
^  my  list,  and  she  was  pleasant  beyond  words,  but 
not  interested.  "Absolutely  indifferent,"  could  des- 
cribe her  attitude. 

"My  husband  "     There  she  got  started.     Was 

there  ever  a  woman  who  would  not  begin  with  the 
hackneyed  phrase  "My  husband?"  But  on  she  went, 
"My  husband  never  drank,  and  my  boy  is  grown  up 
now.  He  is  37.  and  does  not  drink."  She  was  quite 
right  about  her  husband  being  safe  from  the  drink 
traffic  here,  as  she  afterward  told  me  he  had  passed 
away  some  years  before.  But  no  amount  of  urging 
could  make  her  see  any  responsibility  that  might  rest 
on  her  to  use  the  ballot  for  the  protection  of  others 
who  might  not  be  of  the  same  holy  fibre  as  her  husband 
and  son. 

"No,  I  cannot  see  where  I  am  interested  at  all  in 
the  voting.  As  I  said  before,  my  husband  never  drank, 
and  my  son  has  a  home  of  his  .own  and  he  does  not 
drink.  It  really  does  not  concern  me  at  all,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  I  will  not  go  out  to  vote  on  this 
matter."  Continued  on  page  16 
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Tairbanks  -JHorse 
Z'"Engine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


Now-Theie  is  Only  One  Farm  Engine 


JUST  think  of  the  famous  "Z"  Engine  with  a  Bosch  high-tension,  osciUat' 
ing  magneto — which  delivers  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks. 
G[  Every  farmer  in  Canada  should  at  once  call  on  the  nearest  "Z" 
Engine  dealer  and  see  the  result  of  this  recent  epoch-making  combination — 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z"  ENGINE  WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO. 
Q  Mechanical  perfection,  plus  power — and  right  price — to  date  sold  the  "Z" 
Engine  to  over  250,000  farmers.  QThis  quality  and  quantity  production 
enabled  us  to  contract  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  Bosch  facilities 
for  making  this  one  possible  "Z"  betterment,  which  establishes  a  new  farm 
engine  standard.  QAnd  all  Bosch  Service  Stations  throughout  Canada  will 
assist  our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service. 


MADE  IN  TORONTO,  CANADA,  BY 


y/ie  Canadian 

Fairbanks  -Mors  e 

Co.,£imifed. 

jtiALIFAX  ST.  JOHN  QUEBEC  MONTREAL  OTTAWA  TORONTO  HAMILTON  WINDSOR 

WINNIPEG  SASKATOON  CALGARY  VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 
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The  Fixed-Feed 

Separator  Has  Been 

Tried  and  Found 

GUILTY! 


Every  year  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  discover 
that  the  fixed-feed  separator  is  wasteful.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  alibis  put  forth  by  the  fixed-feed  separator,  such 
as  speedometers,  speed  bells  and  other  contraptions  that 
merely  warn  the  operator  when  he  turns  below  speed  and 
do  not  really  prevent  butterfat  loss. 

Suction-feed  is  the  only  principle  in  separator  construction 
that  prevents  butterfat  loss  resulting  from  slow  turning  and 
Sharpies  is  the  only  suction-feed  separator.  The  Sharpies 
skims  clean  at  any  speed — something  no  other  separator 
does  and  that  no  other  separator  dares  to  claim. 

SHARPLES 

C    SUCTION-FEED    _ 
REAM  SEPARATOR 

SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 

Get  the  evidence.  We  will  send  you  reports  cf  actual  tests  made  by 
dairy  experts,  testing  associations,  creameries  all  over  North  America. 
These  reports  show  in  dollars  and  cents  how  wasteful  separators  are 
that  fail  to  skim  clean  all  the  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  separator  fully  efficient,  and  that  is  to  use  a  Sharpies. 
It  is  the  pioneer  North  American  separator — having  behind  it  the  oldest  and  largest 
separator  factory  in  North  America,  with  100%  North  American  ownership. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet,  addressing  nearest  branch,  Dept.  153 
"There  are  No  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Foods" 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

TORONTO,  ONT.  REGINA,  SASK. 

The  Lounsbury  Co.,  Newcastle,  N.B.    J.  Clark  &  Son,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
Distributors    through    all    their    Branches. 
Over  2,425.000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily   Use  i)C  97 


STORM  WINDOWS  &D00RS 

OIZES  to  suit  your 
*"'  opening*.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 
[D],  Cut  down  fuel 
bills.  Insure  winter 
comfort. 

I  The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 
HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


SIXTH    EDITION 


for 
Inventors  and 

[Manufacturers 

Bj£  return  mail  FREE. 

Write  UCEY^LACEY 

Dept  X   Washinoton.DC. 


THEY    CALL    IT   THE    INDEMNITY 
SESSION 

Continued  from  page  11 

purposes  for  which  Union  Government 
was  created,  what  the  Government  had 
accomplished,  and  other  things  which 
the  public  knows  all  about  and  concern- 
ing which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  We  were  told  that  several 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  called  upon  to 
speak,  and  their  addresses  were  receiv- 
ed with  warm  applause  and  "the  caucus 
broke  up  with  enthusiastic  cheers  for 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  for  the  Ministers 
who  had  spoken,  and  for  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment." How  much  all  this  amounts 
to  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at 
ieast  two  of  the  Ministers  mentioned 
had  urged  in  the  Liberal  sub-caucus, 
that  it  was  time  that  the  parties  should 
get  back  to  where  they  originally  be- 
longed. But  the  Premier  was  a  sick 
man,  appearance  elicited  sympathy,  and 
it  was  no  time  to  "start  something."  So 
there  you  were! 

Why  Premier  Abandoned  Plan 

The  net  result  of  all  the  different 
caucuses  is  this :  there  will  be  no  "break" 
this  session.  Parliament  will  dissolve 
without  an  open  rupture  and  those  Lib- 
eral members  who  are  openly  anxious 
to  get  out  will  take  their  own  course 
during  the  next  few  months.  It  seems 
probable  that  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  and 
Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  may  take  this  course; 
and  that,  when  the  House  meets  again, 
there  will  be  less  of  the  Union  com- 
plexion and  more  of  the  Conservative 
about  the  Government  than  even  at 
present. 

What  seems  to  be  the  fact  is  that  the 
Premier  abandoned  his  plan  to  go  on 
with  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
Union  organization.  Nobody  seems  to 
want  it  very  much  except  himself,  one 
or  two  Liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  believe,  rightly  enough,  that  they 
cannot  get  back  to  their  own  party, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  Parliament 
who  know  that  when  Union  Government 
dies,  their  political  career  dies  also. 

Meanwhile,  on  all  sides  of  the  horizon 
there  are  looming  up  political  clouds 
which  make  Union  still  more  farcical 
than  it  is  at  present.  Most  notable, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
are  coming  strong.  The  Western  farm- 
ers now  in  Parliament  have  been  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  detachment.  They 
are  sitting  on  the  cross  benches,  for  the 
most  part,  sometimes  attending  Union 
caucuses,  sometimes  not.  If  they  have 
any  affiliation  at  all,  it  is  with  the  Gov- 
ernment party;  but  they  are  just  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  watchful  waiting 
— "nibbling  at  them,"  as  Foch  would 
say,  while  waiting  for  reinforcements 
to  come  up.  Those  reinforcements  are 
expected  both  from  the  West  and  from 
the  East;  and  if  this  Government  can 
ever  be  induced  to  go  to  the  country — 
sooner  or  later,  of  course,  it  must  do  so 
— the  farmers  will  come  back  in  force. 
Until  that  takes  place,  nothing  much  in 
the  way  of  tariff  legislation  may  be 
looked  for. 

A  New  Election  Would  Clear  the  Air 

A  general  election  would  do  much  to 
clear  up  the  situation,  even  if  it  would 
result,  as  it  is  very  probable,  only  in 
new  and  greater  complications.  Those 
who  are  looking  for  early  tariff  legis- 
lation of  a  radical  character  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  be  disappointed,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  the  protection- 
ists will  die  hard.  In  fact,  at  present, 
they  seem  to  be  about  the  most  active 
political  force  there  is.  We  find  strong 
newspapers  like  the  Montreal  Gazette 
and  the  Montreal  Star  issuing  a  call  to 
their  forces  and  a  warning  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  touch  not  the  unclean  thing 
known  as  low  tariff.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
himself  is  thought  by  many  to  have  low 
tariff  inclinations;  but  if  he  shows  his 
hand  there  are  a  number  of  his  present 
"supporters"  ready  to  knife  him  in  the 
back.  The  high  tariff  crowd  in  Parlia- 
ment say  that,  as  soon  as  the  Ontario 
elections  are  out  of  the  way — and,  by 
the  way,  the  Ontario  elections  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  "tariff" 
was  left  out  of  the  discussion  at  the  re- 
cent caucus — there  will  be  a  call  to  the 
Conservative  Party  to  get  together  for 
its  own  protection. 

At  the  present  time  Sir  Robert  Bor- 


den is  the  obstruction  to  action  which 
would  clear  up  the  situation.  He  is  try- 
ing, I  believe,  honestly  enough,  to  form 
a  permanent  Unionist  Party,  which  he 
believes  would  be  for  the  good  of  Can- 
ada; but  the  majority  of  Canadians,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  do  not  want  it. 
If  he  were  to  make  the  proposal  that 
Union  Government  should  now  dissolve, 
he  would  find  a  very  large  response  from 
quarters  of  the  House  which  now  main- 
tain a  silence  through  a  desire  to  do  no- 
thing to  embarrass  him.  Many  of  those 
who  feel  this  way  are  convinced  that 
Union  was  a  good  thing  and  accomplish- 
ed much;  but  they  believe  its  work  is 
now  done.  Some  of  his  strongest  sup- 
porters and  warmest  friends  feel  this 
way,  but  their  loyalty  is  stronger  than 
their  judgment.  Perhaps  he  himself 
may  use  it  before  next  session;  parti- 
cularly when  he  finds,  as  he  will  find, 
that  he  has  not  got  the  Liberals  to  draw 
on,  to  make  a  really  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. 

One  Thing  is  Certain 

There  is  one  fact  about  which  there 
is  little  dispute:  that  is,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  defeated  if  it  were 
to  go  to  the  country.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  on  the  Government  side  who 
thinks  otherwise.  At  the  present  time, 
and  perhaps  for  some  time  in  the  future, 
the  life  of  the  Government  depends  not 
on  its  own  strength  but  on  the  com- 
plaisance or  cowardice  of  its  opponents. 
The  Opposition  is  not  ready  to  see  the 
Government  defeated.  In  fact,  it  would 
regard  it  as  a  calamity.  It  realizes  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  problems 
which  the  Government  is  trying  to  solve, 
and  prefers  to  let  it,  as  one  member  put 
it,  "stew  in  its  own  juice."  There  is  not 
very  much  bigness  in  politics.  Party 
prejudice  dies  hard;  or,  rather,  it  never 
dies.  How  could  it  die,  with  Quebec 
the  controlling  factor  on  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  and  many  members  on  the 
Government  side  who  constantly  for- 
get that  they  have  Liberals  as  well  as 
Conservatives  in  the  Government  ranks, 
and  have  not  the  delicacy  to  refrain 
from  jibes  and  sneers  which  constantly 
drag  in  political  history  made  long  years 
before  Union  Government  was  conceiv- 
ed or  thought  of?  And  what  hope  is 
there  of  Liberal  Unionists  ever  getting 
back  to  the  old  fold  when  they  pound 
their  desks  and  cheer  with  their  fellow- 
Tory-Unionists  when  their  old  asso- 
ciates are  so  discomfited?  When  a  man 
is  called  on  to  curse  what  he  formerly 
blessed  and  vice  versa,  his  old  party 
allegiance  suffers  a  change  from  which 
it  can  never  recover.  All  the  losses  in 
this  matter  of  Unionism  have  certain- 
ly accrued  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the 
sacrifices  made  have  certainly  been 
made  by  them. 

If  you  believe  that  Union  Government 
was  a  good  thing  for  Canada  then,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  credit  to  those  Liberal  members,  par- 
ticularly the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who 
entered  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  one 
of  them  whose  political  career  it  has  not 
finished.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  might  get  back  to 
his  old  party.  He  has  never  rendered 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  his  old  friends 
and  he  is  liked  in  the  House;  but  I  do 
not  know  of  one  other  who  has  a  China- 
man's chance.  They  must  either  stay 
with  the  Conservative  Party,  if  they 
can  and  if  they  will  have  them,  or  get 
out  of  political  life.  This  is  the  sacrifice 
they  have  made. 

Quebec  is  now  a  very  strong,  prob- 
ably a  dominant,  factor  in  the  Liberal 
Party.  The  French  members  of  the 
House  are  able  and  aggressive  and  they 
include  several  young  men  of  ability 
who  are  not  neglecting  any  opportunity 
to  push  themselves  to  the  front. 

It  is  quite  en  the  cards  that,  before 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Robert  Borden  will  be  out,  and  some 
other  man,  probably  Sir  Thomas  White, 
will  be  in  his  place.  There  would  be  no 
great  regret  in  his  party  if  this  were 
to  happen.  In  fact,  his  resignation 
would  be  received  with  satisfaction,  and 
it  would  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
Conservative  organization,  with  all 
those  Liberals  who  are  going  ashore 
warned  to  go,  as  the  Conservative  ship 
would  be  pulling:  out  for  another  voyage 
under  the  old  flag. 
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Make  Mon 


We  Supply  Yarn  Free  and  Pay  You 
For  Your  Work 

The  whole  world  needs  socks.  In  every  country,  in  every  city,  in  every  town  and  in  every 
village — in  every  corner  of  the  world,  in  fact — there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  hosiery. 
This  great  demand  is  your  personal  opportunity.  It  is  your  chance  to  add  substantially  to  your 
income.  It  is  the  weapon  with  which  you  can  meet  the  constantly  increasing  high  cost  of  living. 
You  can  make  money  pleasantly  and  easily  in  the  privacy,  freedom  and  comfort  of  your  own  home. 
This  is  an  unusual  advertisement,  due  to  an  unusual  world-condition.  We  are  a  firmly  established 
Canadian  business  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  seamless  socks.  Our  business 
connections  are  world-wide.     We  have  been  in  business  many  years. 

We  have  always  preferred  home  manufacture  to  factory  production.  We  believe  in  the  indepen- 
dent employee.  We  know  that  the  best  work  is  that  which  is  done  by  well-paid  contented  people 
in  happy  homes. 

These  socks  can  be  made  by  men  and  women.  Knitting  experience  is  unnecessary.  The  Auto 
Knitter,  a  marvellous  machine,  does  the  work.     Anyone   can   quickly  learn   to   operate   this   machine 

Workers  Wanted  Everywhere 


For  the  reasons  above  stated — the  unprecedented  world- 
demand  for  'hosiery — we  need  more  workers — thousands 
of  them.     We  need  you. 

We  need  alll  the  socks  you  and  your  family  can  make  on 
the  Auto  Knitter.  We  need  this  labor  badly.  We  will 
make  a  contract  to  pay  you  a  Fixed  Wage  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  In  this  contract  you  take  no  risk.  You  can 
work  for  us  as  much  as  you  want  or  as  little  as  you 
want — spare  time  or  full  time.  And  for  every  dozen 
pairs  of  socks  you  send  us,  we  will  pay  you  a  liberal 
wage. 

With  every  Auto  Knitter  we  send  a  supply  of  wool  yarn 
FREE.  We  also  supply.  FREE,  the  yarn  needed  to  re- 
place that  which  is  used  in  making  the  socks  you 
send  us. 

The  yarn  we  supply  is  made  specially  for  the  Auto  Knit- 
ter. It  is  the  softest  and  warmest,  and  uniformity  in 
quality,   weight  and  shade  is  always  obtainable. 


You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  output  of 
the  Auto  Knitter  as  you  see  fit,  or  to  buy  your  own  yarn  ; 
you  can  ailso  use  the  Auto  Knitter  to  make  at  a  remark- 
ably low  cdst  all  the  hosiery  your  family  needs — wool 
and  cotton. 

But  please  remember  this :  There  are  absolutely  no 
strings  tied  to  our  Wage  Agreement;  it  is  a  straight, 
out-and-out  Employment  Offer  of  a  Fixed  Wage  on  a 
piece-work  basis — a  good  pay  for  your  services  alone. 
The  Auto-Knitter  is  the  most  modern  development  of 
the  hand  knitting  machine.  It  embodies  many  exclusive 
improvements,  as  worked  out  by  us  in  our  own  factory. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  the  Auto  Knitter,  our  ma- 
chines are  fully  guaranteed.  In  doing  business  with  us 
you  are  dealing  with  a  responsible  manufacturing  firm, 
so  we  could  not  afford  to  make,  and  do  not  make,  any 
claim  for  the  Auto  Knitter  that  is  not  amply  borne 
out  by  facts. 


Positively  Not  "a  Canvassing  Scheme" 

The  Auto  Knitter  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  make  money  during  your  spare  time.  It  also  gives  you  a  chance  to  devote  your 
entire  time  to  the  business,  awl  this— to  be  independent  of  bosses:,  rules,  time  clocks,  working  hours,  etc.  Our  Wage  Contract 
is  in  no  sense  a  disguised  "canvassing  scheme, "  "agency,"  or  "open-a-store"  proposition.  Here  is  the  proof— read  the  evi- 
dence from  some  of  our  workers. 


I  am  this  day  sending  you  four  dozen 
pairs  of  socks  by  Express.  I  must  say 
the  machine  is  all  you  claim  for  it — 
simple  to  understand  and  easy  to  work. 
St,  Catharines,  Ont 


I  am  sending 
by  Express  54 
pairs  of  socks. 
Please  send 
wages  due  in 
cash  and  re- 
turn replace- 
ment yarn.  I 
think  the  ma- 
chine is  won 
derful  and 
allso  think  the 
pay  is  very 
good. 

Gait,  Ont. 


I  am  sending  by  Express  four  dozen 
pairs  of  socks.  Will  you  kindly  make 
the  replacement  yam  up  to  twelve 
(12)  lbs.  and  send  the  rest  of  wagi_s 
due  me  in  cash. 

Montreal,  Que. 
Have  sent  you  to-day  by  Express  four 
dozen  pairs  of  socks.  I  thank  yon  for 
your  promptness  in  returning  i  'place- 
ment yarn  and  vases,  which  always 
come  by  return  mail. 

Woodstock,   Ont. 


is* 


I  aim  to-d'ay  forwarding  to  you  by  Ex- 
press (charges  collect)  ten  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  wliiqh  I  have  knitted  on  the 
Auto  Knitter. 

Regina,  Sask. 
I  have  sent  to-day  by  Registered  Parcel 
Post  42  pairs  of  socks.  Please  send  re- 
placement yam  ar.d  also  send  jam  for 
wages  in  lieu  of  cash. 

Court,  Sa-sk. 
I  am  sending  you  51  pairs  of  socks  to- 
day by  Express.  Please  send  replace- 
ment yam  and  money  order  for  wages. 
Brantfoid.  Ont 
I  am  sending  you  12  dozen  pairs  of 
socks  this  morning  by  Express.  I 
enclose  wage  receipt  for  last  shipment 
Return  replacement   yam  as  usual. 

Waldemar,  Ont 
I  am  shipping  to  you  to-day  18  dozen 
(2116  pairs)  of  socks.  Express  charges 
collect.  Please  send  replacement  yarn 
and    adso    yam    for    wages    due    me 


usual. 


Vancouver,  BjO. 


"BETTER 
THAN  A 
HUNDRED 
HANDS." 


without  removal 
from  the  machine. 
It  weighs  about  20 
pounds,  c  a  n  b  e 
clamped  to  any  or- 
dinary table  or 
stand,  and  can  ho 
used  anywhere.  It 
is  easily  learned. 
Experience  in  knit- 
ting and  a  familiar- 
ity with  machines 
are  totally  unnecessary.  Com- 
plete instructions  about  how 
to  use  the  Auto  Knitter  are 
s^nt  to  every  worker.  The 
Auto  Knitter  is  to  hand 
knitting  what  the  sewing  ma- 
chine is  to  hand  sewing. 


Th 


ese 


Test 


imon 


ials 


A  turn  of  the  handle  and 
60  and  more  smooth,  even, 
-perfect  stitches  are  knitted. 
Thousands  of  such  Kt  itches 
can  be  made  in  a  few  min- 
utes   by    the    operator    of 
average   experience.     Many 
of  our  workers  report  that 
with    the   Auto   Knitter,    a 
completed  sock  ran  be  made 
in    less    than    10    minutes. 
When    the    Auto    Knitter  _ 
goes    into    action,     it    is    just 
like    having    many    families    or 
skilled    knitters     working      for 
you;    that   is   why    our    trade 
mark  is  "Better   than    a   Hun- 
dred. Hands."      It    makes    the 
sock — top,    boiy,    heel   and    toe 

The    Genuineness   of 

Guaranteed  Under  a  $5000  Forfeit 

MAKES  $35.00  IN  ONE  WEEK 

The  Auto  Knitter  is  one  of  the  best  investments  anyone  could 
make.  I  can  make  three  pairs  of  socks  in  an  hour.  In  one 
week  I  maU  $35.00  from  private  trade  alone.  It  is  the  finest 
and  cleanest  work  I  have  ever  done,  and  1  would  not  be 
without  it.  Wheatley,  Onit. 

OPERATED  BY  BLIND  WOMEN 

I  have  now  been  using  three  of  your  machines,  and  they  give 
good  results.  With  a  little  patience  at  the  start.  1  have 
succeeded  in  doing  gckxl  work,  which  has  always  been  accepted 
by  you.  Yon  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  my  work 
has  been  done  by  blind  women,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
their  work  from  mine.  I  am  pleased  with  the  business  dealings 
I  have  had  with  you  and  hope  that  future  dealings  will  be  just 
as  cordial  as  they  have  been  in  tire  past  Montreal,  Que. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Liberal 
Wage  Offer 


m. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  we  want  you  to  know  all  about 
the  Auto  Knitter  and  the  intensity  of  our  world-wide  in- 
stitution. We  want  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able place  ready  for  you  in  our  organization  and  the  future 
you  can  make  for  yourself  with  the  Auto  Knitter. 

We  want  you  to  compare  our  work  and  the  money  that 
is  in  it  with  what  people  are  paid  for  long,  hard,  grind- 
ing toil  in  office,  store,  mill  or  factory.  We  want  you 
to  know  the  substantial  amounts  that  even  a  small  part 
of  your  spare  time  will  earn  for  you.  Then  we  want  you 
to  read  the  glowing  statements  of  our  per- 
fectly satisfied  workers  and  learn  how,  if  / —  _—"  ~ 
you  desire,  you  can  have  your  own  home  / 
factory  and  sell  your  output,  both  * 
wholesale  and  retail.  Write  to-day  / 
— send  the  coupon  and  three  cents  / 
in  postage  to  cover  cost  of  mail-             / 


Send  the 
Coupon 

Today 


Auto  Knitter  Hosiery 
(Canada)  Co.,  Limited,  Dept. 
490  K,  607  College  Street, 
Toronto,    Canada. 


ing,   etc. 

The  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  (Canada) 
Company,  Limited 

Dept.  490K 

607  College  Street, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


/ 


/ 


Send  me  full  particulars  about   Making 

Money  at  Home  with  The  Auto  Knitter. 

I   enclose  three  coil;  postage   to  cover  cost 

of    mailing.       It     is     understood     that    this 

does    not   obligate    me    in    any    way. 


City 


arUCJ 
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Souvenir  Cast  Iron  Range 
with  Reservoir 


The  Souvenir  Range  is  a  guaranteed  baker  and  heater. 

Will  give  every  satisfaction  and  with  care  will  last  a  life-time. 

Special  features — Nickel-plated  base,  glass  oven  door  and  thermo- 
meter, bread,  cake,  etc.,  visible  while  baking.  Thermometer  tells 
exact  heat  in  oven.  Removable  nickel  edge  for  easy  cleaning.  Porce- 
lain enamel  back  full  width  of  warming  closet,  smoke  pipe  up  the 
back. 

No.  9-20 — 18  x  18",  oven  as  illustrated Price  $84.50 

Without  Warming  Closet  Price  $65.50 

No.  9-22 — The  same  range  with  20  x  20  oven Price  $89.50 

Without  Warming  Closet Price  $70.50 

There  is  a  Souvenir  Dealer  in  every  town.  If  you  cannot  locate  our  dealer  in 
your  town,  write  us  for  his  name  and  address.  We  are  also  the  manufac- 
turers of  "New  Idea"  Furnaces  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  litera- 
ture describing  our  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


THE     HAMILTON     STOVE     6,      HEATER     CO.,     LIMITED 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

GURNEY,  TILDEN  &  CO.,  Limited,    Hamilton. ont. 


VANCOUVER. 


WINNIPEG. 


'•EVEHTY-FBVE    YEARS  OF    SUCCESSFUL   MANUFACTURING ' 


MONTREAL. 


WILL  THE  WOMAN'S  VOTE  "SWING 
THE  REFERENDUM?" 

Continued  from  page  12 

Being  a  woman  myself,  intuition  told 
me  that  it  was  useless  to  word  picture 
a  drunkard's  home,  or  to  tell  her  of  the 
misery  that  was  abroad  in  the  world 
from  the  trail  of  drink.  She  was  secure 
in  her  own  little  niche  in  the  world, 
quite  satisfied,  and  ready  to  wash  her 
hands  of  any  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. And  so  I  lelt  her,  and  was  ushered 
out  with  the  same  self-satisfied,  yet 
kindly  smile  that  let  me  in. 

OUT  I  must  hurry  along.  Only  here's 
L'  one  that  I  simply  cannot  miss.  She 
was  sweeping  off  the  front  steps  when  I 
greeted  her.  And  those  front  steps  were 
shining.  Several  little  ones  were  play- 
ing around  but  they  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. They  were  well  regulated.  I 
have  grown  to  love  well-regulated  peo- 
ple and  things  in  general,  but  I  don't 
like  children  who  are  too  well  regulated. 
It  isn't  natural.  The  real  youngster 
will  know  who  is  at  the  front  door,  and 
he'll  know  it  quick.  But  these  well- 
regulated  little  folk  kept  well  toward 
the  back  yard. 

The  step-shiner  looked  me  well  in  the 
eve  as  though  to  say,  "Do  your  darn- 
dest." 

So  I  did. 

I  told  her  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  she  knew  how  to -mark  her  ballot, 
for  I  knew  she  would  want  to  come  out 
and  vote  on  the  20th  of  October. 

Finally  I  saw  that  the  jaws  were 
about  to  relax,  and  they  did,  and  all 
she  said  was  "Good  morning,  I  haven't 
the  time  to  talk  to  you." 

"But  you  know  what  the  voting  is 
about,  don't  you?" 

"Women  should  be  home  minding  their 
own  affairs  instead  of  parading  around 
the  streets  like  you." 

"But  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  have  work  of  my  own  just  the  same 
as  you  have,  only  on  a  case " 

"Well,  then  the  best  thing  is  for  you 
to  go  home  and  attend  to  it." 

"So  you  are  not  interested  in  the 
prohibition  issue  for  the  sake  of  yoor 
children  or  because  " 

But  bless  your  heart,  I  soon  found 
that  all  I  had  to  address  in  the  way  of 
an  audience  was  that  shining  door  step, 
for  my  hostess,  broomstick  and  all,  had 
vanished. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  to  put  on  the 
card  that  I  shall  send  in  from  that 
house.  I  would  not  recommend  that 
another  be  sent  unless  she  be  prepared 
to  deliver  her  oration  through  a  mega- 
phone from  the  street.  So  I  just  mark- 
ed it  as  being  rather  uncertain  with 
storm  signals  flying  from  the  top  mast. 

And  then  of  course,  there  were  the 
others,  the  people  who  knew  how  they 
were  going  to  vote,  and  were  willing  to 
give  a  word  of  encouragement. 

But  these  well-regulated  wives?  Yes, 
they  are  numerous.  They  will  vote  as 
husband  does.  Of  course.  But  what 
then  is  to  become  of  the  much  herald- 
ed cleaning  influence  of  the  women's 
votes  about  which  we  have  read  lengthy 
chapters  and  listened  to  ponderous 
speeches? 


SHALL  I  BUILD  NEXT  YEAR? 

Continued  from  page  9 

Proceed  with  your  repairs,  or  new 
buildings,  but  be  prepared  for  a  strenu- 
ous time;  expect  delays,  disappoint- 
ments and  lots  of  hard  work,  but  even- 
tually you  may  look  forward  to  having 
just  as  good  a  job  as  you  would  have 
gotten  four  years  ago,  or  as  you  may 
ever  expect  to  get. 


WHY   HENS   EAT   EGGS 

EGG  eating  usually  begins  through 
accident  by  eggs  being  broken  or 
frozen  and  generally  when  it  gets 
started  in  a  flock  egg  eating  becomes  a 
serious  vice,  inasmuch  as  chickens  are 
very  fond  of  eggs  when  they  have 
learned  to  eat  them,  and  the  habit 
quickly  spreads  from  fowl  to  fowl. 
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Scientifically  Refined 
By  Graduate  Workmen 

The  high  quality  of  En-ar-co  Motor  Oil  is  unvarying. 
This  has  been  accomplished  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  best 
materials,  the  most  perfect  equipment,  exact  formulas,  and 
rigid  tests,  but  also  by  the  highly  specialized  training  each 
En-ar-co  workman  receives. 

Each  must  pass  through  many  steps  of  refining  instruc- 
tion. And  not  until  he  has  received  his  master  degree  is  a 
workman  entrusted  with  responsible  tasks. 

Thus  we  have  developed 
Scientific  Refining.  And 
thus  have  we  produced  an 
oil  that  is  uniform  —  that 
never  fluctuates  in  its  per- 
fect quality. 

On  the  road,  in  the  field, 
on  the  water  or  in  the  air, 
En-ar-co  National  Motor 
Oil  conquers  the  resisting 
force  of  friction,  and  light- 
ens the  load.  It  increases 
the  power,  and  by  a  soft, 
velvety  cushion  or  film  — 
strong  and  tenacious  —  it 
reduces  the  wear  on  parts. 


&IVO/1 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 


% 


All  En-ar-co  Products  Excel 


As  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  is  extra  dependable,  so 
are  all  other  En-ar-co  products. 

White  Rose  Gasoline  for  greater  power. 
National  Light  Oil  for  Tractor  fuel.  Also  best 
for  lamps,  oil  stoves,  and  incubators. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease  for  every  lubrication 

point  around  the  motor  car  or  tractor. 

Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease  for  wagons. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  try  En-ar-co  National  Motor 
Oil  and  other  products  bearing  the  En-ar-co  label.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

1365  Excelsior  Life  Building, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


En-ar-co  Auto  Game  FREE  / CANAD^ 

f    COMPANIES, 

A  fascinating  game  in  which  autos  compete  In  a  cross  country       *  LIMITED, 

race.  Two, three  or  four    an  play.  Get  this  game  for  the  children.      /       U&\ueCmAgT 
Grown  folks,  too,  will  like  it.     Sent  free  only  to  auto,  tractor,        # 


motor  boat  or  engine  owners. 


f      Send  me  your  En- 

f      ar-co     Auto     Game 

/      free.      Enclosed    find 

#      three-cer      stamp      to 

/     partially  cover  postage 

0    and   packing. 

0     Also     give     nearest    shlp- 
0     ping       point       and       quote 
^rtf)  f    prices   on   the   items   I   have 
-lrv-'.»    marked. 

I  use gals.  Gasoline  per  year 

0    I  use gals.   Motor  Oil  per  year 

y   I  use gals.  Kerosene  per  year 

■f  I  use gals.  Tractor  Oil  per  year 

0  I      je lbs.  Motor  Grease  per  year 

I  use lbs.  Axle  Grease  per  year 

/ 

My  Name  la 


PostofHce Provlr 


I  own 

(Make  of  Automobile  or  Tractor) 
(Be  sure  to  give  make  of  auto  or  tractor  or 
game  will   not  be  sent) 


Automobile,   am  at  present  using 

Motor    Oil.      I    will    be    in    the    market    for    more    oil    again 


about and  you  may  quote  me  on... 

,0    gallons  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 
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A  Prize 

A  prize  of  five  dollars  wiH  be  given 
for  the  largest  and  heaviest  potato. 
Contest  is  open  to  anyone  and  closes 
Dec.  1st.  Potatoes  will  be  weighed  be- 
fore competent  judges  and  a  record 
kept.  Send  your  largest  potato  by 
Mail.  You  may  be  the  lucky  one. 
DEPT.     F. 

Harry's  Seed  Store 

360   DORCHESTER   WEST 
MONTREAL,    QUE. 


Buy  an 

Irrigated  Farm 


IN 


Sunny  Alberta 


AND 


GET  A  CROP 
EVERY  YEAR 


The  most  important  factor 
in  the  growth  of  large 
crops  in  Western  Canada 
is  Moisture.  Given  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  right 
time,  big  crops  are  assur- 
ed. This  is  what  the 
farmer  on  irrigated  land 
can  have  every  year.  In 
Southern  Alberta  such 
varied  crops  as  wheat,  oats,  flax, 
barley,  rye,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
brome  grass,  and  all  kinds  of 
fodder;  tomatoes,  beets,  pota- 
toes, roots,  vegetables  are 
grown  profitably  on  irrigated 
land.  Ideal  mixed  farming  pro- 
position. First-class  land,  $50 
an  acre,  including  water  rights. 
Easy  terms,  only  one-tenth  cash 
and  20  years  to  pay.  $2,000 
loan  for  buildings,  etc.  A  splen- 
did chance  to  become  indepen- 
dent. 

Write  now  for  free  booklet, 
containing    full    information,    to 

E.    La  Due   Norwood 

C.P.R.    LAND   AGENT 
Windsor  Station,       Montreal,  Quebec 
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WILDFIRE 

A  Tale  of  Ranch  Life,  a  Wonderful  Horse  and  a  Girl 


CHAPTER  XIX— Continued 

AGAIN  Slone  looked  back  and  again 
the  spectable  was  different.  There 
„was  a  white  and  golden  fury  of 
flame  above,  beautiful  and  blinding; 
and  below,  farther  back,  an  inferno 
of  glowing  fire,  black-streaked  with 
trembling,  exploding  puffs  and  streams 
of  yellow  smoke.  The  aisles  be- 
tween the  burning  pines  were  smoky, 
murky  caverns,  moving  and  weird. 
Slone  saw  the  fire  shoot  from  the  tree- 
tops  down  the  trunks,  and  he  saw  fire 
shoot  up  the  trunks,  like  trains  of  pow- 
der. They  exploded  like  huge  rockets. 
And  along  the  forest  floor  leaped  the 
little  flames.  His  eyes  burned  and 
blurred  till  all  merged  into  a  wide,  pur- 
suing storm  too  awful  for  the  gaze  of 
man. 

Wildfire  was  running  down  the  King. 
The  great  gray  had  not  lessened  his 
speed,  but  he  was  breaking.  Slone  felt 
a  ghastly  triumph  when  he  began  to 
whirl  the  nocse  of  the  lasso  round  his 
head.  Already  he  was  within  range. 
But  he  held  back  his  throw  which  meant 
the  end  of  all.  And  as  he  hesitated 
Wildfire  suddenly  whistled  one  shriek- 
ing blast. 

Slone  looked.  Ahead  there  was  light 
through  the  forest!  Slone  saw  a  white, 
open  space  of  grass.  A  park?  No — the 
end  of  the  forest!  Wildfire,  like  a 
demon,  hurtled  onward,  with  his 
smoothness  of  action  gone,  beginning  to 
break,  within  a  length  of  the  King. 

A  cry  escaped  Slone — a  cry  as  silent 
as  if  there  had  been  no  deafening  roar 
— 'as  wild  as  the  race,  and  as  terrible  as 
the  ruthless  fire.  It  was  the  cry  of  life 
— instead  of  death.  Both  Sage  King 
and  Wildfire  would  beat  the  flame. 

Then,  with  the  open  just  ahead,  Slone 
felt  a  wave  of  hot  wind  rolling  over 
him.  He  saw  the  lashing  tongues  of 
flame  above  him  in  the  pines.  The 
storm  had  caught  him.  It  forged  ahead. 
He  was  riding  under  a  canopy  of  fire. 
Burning  pine  cones,  like  torches,  drop- 
pad  all  around  him.  He  had  a  terrible 
blank  sense  of  weight,  of  suffocation,  of 
the  air  turning  to  fire. 

Then  Wildfire,  with  his  nose  at  Sage 
King's  flank,  flashed  out  of  the  pines 
into  the  open.  Slone  saw  a  grassy  wide 
reach  inclining  gently  toward  a  dark 
break  in  the  ground  with  crags  rising 
sheer  above  it,  and  to  the  right  a  great 
open  space. 

Slone  felt  that  clear  air  as  the  breath 
cf  deliverance.  His  reeling  sense  right- 
ed. There — the  King  ran,  blindly  go- 
ing to  his  death.  Wildfire  was  break- 
ing fast.  His  momentum  carried  him. 
He  was  almost  done. 

Slone  roped  the  King,  and  holding 
hard,  waited  for  the  end.  They  ran  on, 
breaking,  breaking.  Slone  thought  he 
would  have  to  throw  the  King,  for  they 
were  perilously  near  the  deep  cleft  in 
the  rim.  But  Sage  King  went  to  his 
knees. 

Slone  leaped  off  just  as  Wildfire  fell. 
How  the  blade  flashed  that  released 
Lucy!  She  was  wet  from  the  horse's 
sweat  and  foam.  She  slid  off  into 
Slone's  arms,  and  he  called  her  name. 
Could  she  hear  above  that  roar  back 
there  in  the  forest?  The  pieces  of  rope 
hung  to  her  wrists  and  Slone  saw  dark 
bruises,  raw  and  bloody.  She  fell 
against  him.  Was  she  dead?  His  heart 
contracted.  How  white  the  face!  No; 
hi?  saw  her  breast  heave  against  his! 
And  he  cried  aloud,  incoherently  in  his 
joy.  She  was  alive.  She  was  not  badly 
hurt.  She  stirred.  She  plucked  at  him 
with  nerveless  hands.  She  pressed 
close  to  him.  '  He  heard  a  smothered 
voice,   yet  so   full,   so  wonderful! 

"Put — your — coat — on  me!"  came 
somehow  to  his  ears. 

Slone    started     violently.       Abashed, 
shamed  to  realize  he  had  forgotten  she 
was  half  nude,  he  blindly  tore  off  his 
coat,  blindly  folded  it  around  her. 
"Lin!  Lin!"  she  cried. 


By  ZANE  GREY 

Author  of  "The  Rainbow  Trail,''  "Rid- 
ers of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "The  Light  of 
the   Western  Sta  >■■;." 

SYNOPSIS. 

Wildfire  is  a  magnificent,  wild  red 
stallion,  caught  by  Lin  Slone  in  the 
desert  near  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado.  In  roping  the  horse  Slone  is 
thrown  and  hurt.  He  is  found  and  res- 
cued by  Lucy  Bostil,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  rancher.  She  rides  out  to  see  him 
again,  saying  nothing  at  home.  Wild- 
fire takes  a  fancy  to  her  and  they  plan 
for  her  to  ride  him  in  the  forthcoming 
races    at    Bostil's    Ford. 

Bostil  is  very  jealous  of  Creech,  an- 
other rancher,  who  also  owns  some 
splendid  horses.  Creech  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  no 
pasture  during  the  summer,  and  Bostil, 
who  owns  the  boat  at  the  Ford,  is  accus- 
tomed to  bring  Creech's  horses  acros; 
every  spring.  This  year,  however,  Bostil 
ignores  all  Creech's  messages  for  the 
boat,  and  just  before  the  race-day  he  cuts 
the   boat  adrift. 

The  races  take  place  and  Lucy,  on 
Wildfire,  wins  the  big  event,  beating 
Bostil's  favorite,  Sage  King,  but  Bostil 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  race  was  con- 
clusive. Slone  settles  near  the  village, 
but,  refusing  to  sell  Wildfire,  quarrels 
with  Bostil.  Slone  and  Lucy  love  each 
other    and    continue   to   meet    in    secret. 

One  day  Creech  appears  at  the  Ford 
and  te>lls  how  he  has  shot  tome  of  his 
horses,  and  the  others  have  starved. 
In  revenge  against  Bostil  he  kidnaps 
Lucy  and  takes  her  away  into  the  desert. 
He  sends  Joel,  his  half-witted  son,  to 
Bostil,  demanding  all  the  latter's  race- 
horses in  ransom  for  Lucy,  the  alterna- 
tive being  that  he  will  sell  her  to  an 
evil  man  named  Cordts.  After  several 
days  Joel  joins  them  with  Bostil's  horses. 
Creech's  heart  has  softened  towards  Lucy, 
and  he  promises  to  take  her  and  the 
horses  back  to  Bostil.  This  infuriates 
Joel — they  fight,  and  Joel  kills  his  father. 
He  then  ties  Lucy  on  the  back  of  Sage 
King  and  fires  the  grass.  Sage  King 
dashes  into  the  forcest  just  as  Slone,  who 
has  been  trailing  Lucy,  appears,  riding 
Wildfire.  Slone  kills  Joel  and  then  pur- 
sues Sage  King  through  the  burning 
forest. 


"Lucy — Oh!  are  y-you — "  he  replied, 
huskily. 

"I'm  not  hurt.     I'm  all  right." 

"But  that  wretch,  Joel.      He — " 

"He'd  killed  his  father — just  a — 
minute — before  you  came.  I  fought 
him!  Oh!  .  .  .But  I'm  all  right.  Did 
you — " 

"Wildfire  ran  him  down — smashed 
him  .  .  .  Lucy!  this  can't  be  true. 
...  Yet  I  feel  you!     Thank  God!" 

With  her  free  hand  Lucy  returned  his 
clasp.  She  seemed  to  be  strong.  It 
was  a  precious  moment  for  Slone,  in 
which  he  was  uplifted  beyond  all 
dreams. 

"Let  me  loose — a  second,"  she  said. 
"I  want  to — get  in  your  coat." 

She  laughed  as  he  released  her.  She 
laughed!  And  Slone  thrilled  with  un- 
utterable sweetness  at  that  laugh. 

As  he  turned  away  he  felt  a  swift 
wind,  then  a  strange  impact  from  an  in- 
visible force  that  staggered  him,  then 
the  rend  of  flesh.  After  that  came  the 
heavy  report  of  a  gun. 

Slone  fell.  He  knew  he  had  been 
shot.  Following  the  rending  of  his 
flesh  came  a  hot  agony.  It  was  in  his 
shoulder,  high  up,  and  the  dark,  swift 
fear  for  his  life  was  checked. 

Lucy  stood  staring  down  at  him,  un- 
able to  comprehend,  slowly  paling.  Her 
hands  clasped  the  coat  round  her.  Slone 
saw  her,  saw  the  edge  of  streaming 
clouds  of  smoke  above  her,  saw  on  the 
cliff  beyond  the  gorge  two  men,  one  with 
a  smoking  gun  half  levelled. 

If  Slone  had  been  inattentive  to  his 
surroundings  before,  the  sight  of  Cordts 
electrified  him. 

"Lucy!  drop  down!  quick!" 

"Oh,  what's  happened?  You — 
you — " 

"I've  been  shot.  Drop  down,  I  tell 
you.  Get  behind  the  horse  an'  pull  my 
rifle." 

"Shot!"  exclaimed    Lucy  blankly. 
"Yes — yes   .    .    .    My  God!  Lucy,  he's 
goin'  to  shoot  again!" 

It  was  then   Lucy  Bostil  saw  Cordts 


across  the  gulch.  He  was  not  f if 
yards  distant,  plainly  recognizable,  ta 
gaunt,  sardonic.  He  held  the  hal 
levelled  gun  ready  as  if  waiting.  I 
had  waited  there  in  ambush.  Tl 
clouds  of  smcke  rolled  up  above  hii 
hiding  the  crags. 

"Cordts!"  Bostil's  blood  spoke  in  tl 
girl's  thrilling  cry. 

"Hunch    down,    Lucy!"    cried    Slon 

"Pull  my  rifle I'm  only  winged- 

not  hurt.     Hurry!     He's  goin' — 

Another  heavy  report  interrupt* 
Slone.  The  bullet  missed,  but  Slo 
made  a  pretense,  a  convulsive  flop,  as 
struck. 

"Get  the  rifle!     Quick!"  he  called. 

But  Lucy  misunderstood  his  ruse 
deceive    Cordts.      She    thought   he    h 
been  hit  again.     She  ran  to  the  fall 
Wildfire  and  jerked  the  rifle  from 
sheath. 

Cordts  had  begun  to  climb  round 
ledge,  evidently  a  short  cut  to  get  dov 
and  across.  Hutchinson  saw  the  rij 
and  yelled  to  Cordts.  The  horse-thi 
halted,  his  dark  face  gleaming  towa 
Lucy. 

When  Lucy  rose  the  coat  fell  fro 
her  nude  shoulders.  And  Slone,  watc 
ing,  suddenly  lost  his  agony  of  terr 
for  her  and  uttered  a  pealing  cry  of  c 
fiance  and  rapture. 

She  swept  up  the  rifle.  It  wave 
Hutchinson  was  above,  and  Cord.' 
reaching  up,  yelled  for  help.  Hutchi 
son  was  reluctant.  But  the  strong 
force  dominated.  He  leaned  down 
clasped  Cordts's  outstretched  han< 
and  pulled.  Hutchinson  bawled 
hoarsely.  Cordts  turned  what  seem 
a  paler  face.  He  had  difficulty  on  t 
slight  footing.     He  was  slow. 

Slone  tried  to  call  to  Lucy  to  she 
low,  but  his  lips  had  drawn  tight  afl 
his  one  yell.  Slone  saw  her  whi 
rounded  shoulders  bent,  with  coi 
white  face  pressed  against  the  rif| 
with  slim  arms  quivering  and  growi: 
tense,  with  the  tangled  golden  h; 
blowing  out. 

Then  she  shot. 

Slone's   glance    shifted.      He   did 
see  the  bullet  strike  up  dust.     The 
ures  of  the  men  remained  the  sam< 
Hutchinson  straining,  Cordts   .    , 
Cordts  was  not  the  same!     A  stranj 
change    seemed    manifest    in    his    lo: 
form.     It   did   not  seem     instinct  wi| 
effort.     Yet  it  moved. 

Hutchinson  also  was  acting  stran 
ly,  yelling,  heaving,  wrestling.     But 
could  not  help   Cordts.     He  lifted  v; 
lently,  raised  Cordts  a  little,  and  th 
appeared   to   be   in   peril   of   losing 
balance. 

Cordts  leaned  against  the  cliff.  Th< 
it  dawned  upon  Slone  that  Lucy  had 
the  horse-thief.     Hard  hit!     He  wo 
not — he  could  not  let  go  of  Hutchins 
His    was    a    death    clutch.      The    bu 
Hutchinson  slipped  from  his  knee-ho 
and   as   he    moved    Cordts    swayed, 
feet    left    the    ledge,    he    hung,    uph 
oniy  by  the  tottering  comrade. 

What  a  harsh  and  terrible  cry  fn 
Hutchinson !     He  made  one  last  con 
sive  effort  and  it  doomed  him.     Slo' 
he  lost  his  balance.     Cordts's  dark,  e 
haunting  face  swung  round.     Both  m 
became  lax  and  plunged,  and  separa 
The   dust   rose    from   the   rough    ste 
Then     the     dark    forms    shot    down 
Cordts     falling     sheer     and     straigl 
Hutchinson     headlong,     with     wavi 
arms — down  and  down,  vanishing  in  t| 
depths.      No   sound   came  up.     A  lit 
column  of  yeilow  dust  curled  from  t| 
fatal    ledge    and,    catching    the    wi: 
above,  streamed  away  into  the  drift 
clouds  of  smoke. 

CHAPTER  XX 

A  DARKNESS,  like  the  streamiil 
■'*■  clouds  overhead,  seemed  to  blot  o| 
Slone's  sight,  and  then  passed  awa 
leaving  it  clearer. 

Lucy  was  tending  over  him,  bindiij 
a  scarf  round  his  shoulder  and   undl 
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County  Roads 


GOOD   municipal   government  in   Ontario   has  re- 
ceived an  impetus  by  the  development  of  County- 
Road  Systems,  subsidized  by  the  Province.    This 
has  necessarily  been  beneficial  by  adding  an  important 
public  duty  to  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Council. 

County  roads  are  not  a  new  departure  in  Ontario. 
The  value  of  this  organization  was  proven  by  the  earlier 
road-builders  of  the  Province.  Middlesex,  Wellington, 
Hastings  and  others  owe  the  basis  of  existing  main 
roads  to  that  system.  The  Highway  Improvement  Act 
of  1901  revived  interest  in  county  roads,  by  appropri- 
ating $1,000,000  to  be  given  in  aid  of  model  county 
roads. 

The  Act  of  1901  granted  aid  to  county  roads  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  expenditure  on  construction. 

Grants  Established  on  Permanent  Basis 

In  1907,  the  county  road  grant  was  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  by  subsequent  legislation  : 

(1)  The  grant  for  construction  was  increased  to 
40  per  cent. 

(2)  A  grant  of  40   per  cent,   was  provided  for 
maintenance. 

(3)  A  grant  of   60   per  cent,   was   provided   for 
"Provincial  County  Roads." 

(4)  Cities  are  required  to  contribute  to  "Subur- 
ban Roads." 

Why  a  60  Per  Cent.  Grant 

Provincial  county  roads  are  roads  which,  because  of 
their  length  and  location,  carry  a  considerable  amount 
of  through  traffic,  making  them  proportionately  cost 
more  to  construct  and  maintain ;  and  which  additional 
cost,  the  district  through  which  they  pass  should  not 
be  required  to  pay.  The  larger  subsidy  of  60  per  cent, 
is  granted  to  more  fairly  equalize  the  burden. 

With  grants  of  40  per  cent,  for  the  less-travelled 
roads,  and  60  per  cent,  for  the  most  heavily  travelled 
roads,  it  is  estimated  that  the'  cost  of  county  roads  will 
now  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  counties  and 
the  Province. 

All  counties  in  the  Province  are  now  operating 
under  this  system,  and  9,500  miles  have  been  desig- 
nated for  improvement,  and  to  which  the  Provincial 
grant  is  assured. 

Responsibility  and   Supervision 

Responsibility  for  the   condition   of  county  roads 


rests  upon  the  county  councils  who  make  their  own  ap- 
propriations, and  carry  out  the  work  under  their  own 
superintendent.     The  Province  subsidizes  their  work. 

County  roads  are  primarily  the  market  roads  of  the 
townships,  radiating  from  the  local  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  shipping  points.  They  are  the  roads  which 
have  in  the  past  absorbed  much  of  the  greater  part  of 
township  expenditure,  because  of  the  heavy  traffic  on 
them.    Every  citizen  benefits  by  them. 

The  relief  given  to  township  councils  by  placing  the 
most  heavily  travelled  market  roads  under  the  County 
Road  System  is  a  direct  form  of  aid  to  all  the  township 
roads. 

Classification  of  Suburban  Roads 

In  addition,  heavily  travelled  roads  radiating  from 
cities  are  being  placed  in  a  class  of  "Suburban  Roads," 
to  which  cities  contribute  equally  with  the  county;  and 
the  Provincial  subsidy  is  40  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  according  to  the  class  of  road. 

General  Policy  Pursued 

The  basis  of  the  Provincial  subsidy  to  good  roads 
is  the  Motor  Vehicle  Tax.  Two-thirds  of  the  motor 
vehicle  revenue  is  derived  from  city  and  urban  munici- 
palities. This,  coupled  with  the  direct  contribution 
from  cities  to  "Suburban  Roads"  is  a  measure  of  sup- 
port for  main  roads  which  is  both  equitable  and 
substantial. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Ontario  Highway  De- 
partment to  encourage  vigorously  county  road  systems 
and  to  place  no  unnecessary  restriction  on  the  extension 
of  these  systems  so  as  to  include  all  systematic,  work 
which  might  be  entitled  to  aid.  The  prosecution  and 
extension  of  county  road  systems  to  a  reasonable  extent 
will  do  everything  that  grants  to  township  councils 
could  accomplish,  and  will  provide  that  expenditure  be 
made  under  experienced  supervision,  with  proper 
machinery,  and  that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  be 
reasonably  maintained.  County  Councils  are  every- 
where learning  to  take  this  view  of  the  situation  and 
are  seeking  to  bring  their  county  road  systems  under 
systematic  schemes  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  ratepayer  of  the  township  can  be  seriously  and 
confidently  urged  to  lend  hearty  support  to  County 
Councils  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
Market  Roads  of  the  Province. 


Department    of  Public    Highways,    Ontario 


HON.  F.  G.  MACDIARMID, 

Minister. 


W.  A.  McLEAN, 

Deputy  Minister. 
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How  to  say  "No! 

Mark  Your  Ballot  with  an  X  after  Each 
Question  under  the  word  "No" 


1 

Are  you  In  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Ontario  Temper- 
ance Act? 

YfiS 

NO 

X 

2 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  containing  not 
more  than  two  and  fifty-one  one- hundredths  per  cent,  alcohol 
weight  measure  through  Government  agencies  and  amend- 
ments to  The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  to  permit   such  sale? 

YES 

NO                  1 

X 

3 

Are  you  In  favour  of  the  sale  of  light  beer  containing  not 
snore  than  two  and  fifty-one  one-hundredths  per  cent,  alcohol 
weight  measure   in   standard    hotels   in   local   municipalities 
that  by  a  majority  vote   favour  such   sale   and   amendments 
-to  The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  to  permit  such  sale? 

YES 

NO 

X 

4 

Are    you    in    favour    of   the    sale    of   spirituous  and   malt 
liquors  through   Government   agencies   and  amendments  to 
The  Ontario  Temperance  Aot  to  permit  such  sale? 

YES 

NO 

Above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Referendum  ballot,  showing  the  correct  way 
to  Vote  in  order  to  sustain  the  Ontario  Tem- 
perance Act  as  it  stands. 

Everybody  should  study  the  four  questions  and 
realize  exactly  what  they  mean.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
the  insidious  demand  for  "light"  beer. 

The  beer  of  the  ballot  is  1 1 8%  stronger  than  the 
Ontario  Temperance  Act  now  allows,  and  over  five 
times  as  strong  as  the  limit  allowed  for  beer  defined  as 
non-intoxicating  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Answer  Each  Question 

1.  Unless  you  vote  on  every  question  your  ballot 
is  spoiled. 

2.  You  must  mark  your  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion with  an  "X"  only.  Anything  else  would 
spoil  your  ballot. 

3;   Unless  a  majority  vote  "No"  on  question  1 

the  bars  will  be  restored  and  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicants  permitted. 

4.  Unless  a  majority  vote  "No"  on  questions  2,  3  and  4  the  Ontario  Tem- 
perance Act  will  become  almost  worthless. 

5.  The  only  SAFE  course  is  to  mark  your  ballot  as  shown  above. 


« 


>> 


Nof—Four  Times— No! 

No  repeal;    No  government  beer  shops;    No  beer  saloons;    No  government 
whiskey  shops. — Four  X's,  each  under  the  word  "No." 


Ontario     Referendum     Committee 


JOHN  MACDONALD. 

Chairman 


D.  A.  DUNLAP. 

Treasurer 


ANDREW  S.  GRANT. 

Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary 
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his  arm.  "Lin!  It's  nothing!"  she  was 
saying,  earnestly.  "Never  touched  a1 
bone!" 

Slone  sat  up.     The  smoke  was  clear 
ing  away.     Little     curves  of     burnin 
grass    were    working    down    along    the] 
rim.     He  put  cut  a  hand  to  grasp  Lucy, 
remembering  in  a  flash.     He  pointed  to 
the   ledge   across  the  chasm. 

"They're — gone!"  cried  Lucy,  with  a 
strange  and  deep  note  in  her  voice 
She  shook  violently.  But  she  did  not 
look  away  from  Slone. 

"Wildfire!  The  King!"  he  added, 
hoarsely. 

"Both  where  they  dropped.  Oh,  I'm 
afraid  to — to  look  .  .  .  And  Lin,  I  saw 
Sarch,  Two  Face,  and  Ben  and  Plume 
go  down  there." 

She  had  her  back  to  the  chasm  where 
the  trail  led  down,  and  she  pointed 
without  looking. 

Slone  got  up,  a  little  unsteady  on  his 
feet  and  conscious  of  a  dull  pain. 

"Sarch  will  go  straight  home,  and 
the  others  will  follow  him,"  said  Lucy. 
"They  got  away  here  where  Joel  came 
up  the  trail.  The  fire  chased  them  out 
of  the  woods.  Sarch  will  go  home.  And 
that'll  fetch   the  riders." 

"We  won't  need  them  if  only  Wild- 
fire and  the  King — "  Slone  broke  off 
and  grimly,  with  a  catch  in  his  breath, 
turned  to  the  horses. 

How  strange  that  Slone  should  run 
toward  the  King  while  Lucy  ran  to 
Wildfire! 

Sage  King  was  a  beaten,  broken 
horse,  but  he  would  live  to  run  another 
race. 

Lucy  was  kneeling  beside  Wildfire,  I 
sobbing  and  crying:  "Wildfire!  Wild-I 
fire!" 

All    of   Wildfire   was      white   except  I 
where   he   was   red,   and   that   red   was 
not   now   his    glossy,    flaming    skin.    A| 
terrible  muscular  convulsion   as  of  in- 
ternal collapse  grew  slower  and  slower. 
Yet    choked,    blinded,    dying,    killed    on  | 
his  feet,  Wildfire  heard  Lucy's  voice. 

"Oh,  Lin!     Oh,  Lin!"  moaned  Lucy.  I 

While  they  knelt  there  the  violent  | 
convulsions  changed  to  slow  heaves. 

"He    run    the    King     down — carryin' 
weight — with  a  long  lead  to  overcome!"! 
Slone  muttered,  and  he  put  a  shaking  | 
hand  on  the  horse's  wet  neck. 

"Oh,  he  beat  the  King!"  cried  Lucy. 
But  you  mustn't — you  can't  tell  Dad!" 

"What  can  we  tell  him?" 

"Oh,  I  know.     Old  Creech     told 
what  to  say!" 

A  change,  both  of  body  and  spirit, 
seemed  to  pass  over  the  great  stallion. 

"Wildfire!  Wildfire!" 

Again  the  rider  called  to  his  horse, 
with  a  low  and  piercing  cry.  But  Wild- 
fire did  not  hear. 

The  morning  sun  glanced  brightly 
over  the  rippling  sage  which  rolled 
away  from  the  Ford  like  a  gray  sea. 

Bostil  sat  on  his  porch,  a  stricken 
man.  He  faced  the  blue  haze  of  the 
north,  where  days  before  all  that  he 
had  loved  had  vanished.  Every  day, 
from  sunrise  till  sunset,  he  had  been 
there,  waiting  and  watching.  His  rid- 
ers were  grouped  near  him,  silent,  awed 
by  his  agony,  awaiting  orders  that 
never  came. 

From  behind  a  ridge  puffed  up  a  thin 
cloud  of  dust.  Bostil  saw  it  and  gave 
a  start.  Above  the  sage  appeared  a 
bobbing,  black  object — the  head  of  a 
horse.  Then  the  big  black  body  fol- 
lowed. 

"Sarch!"  exclaimed  Bostil. 

With  spurs  clinking  the  riders  ran 
and  trooped  behind  him. 

"More  hosses  back,"  said  Holley, 
quietly. 

"Thar's   Plume!"  exclaimed  Farlane. 

"An'  Two  Face!"  added  Van. 

"Dusty  Ben!"  said  another. 

"Riderless!"  finished  Bostil.  • 

Then  all  were  intensely  quiet,  watch- 
ing the  racers  come  trotting  in  single 
file  down  the  ridge.  Sarchedon's  shrill 
neigh,  like  a  whistle-blast,  pealed  in 
from  the  sage.  From  fields  and  corrals 
clamored  the  answer  attended  by  the 
clattering  of  hundreds  of  hoofs. 

Sarchedon  and  his  followers  broke  . 
from  trot  to  canter — canter  to  gallop — 
and  soon  were  cracking  their  hard 
hoofs  on  the  stony  court.  Like  a  swarm 
of  bees  the  riders  swooped  down  upon 
the  racers,  caught  them,  and  led  them 
up  to  Bostil. 
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On  Sarchedon's  neck  showed  a  dry, 
dust-caked  stain  of  reddish  tinge.  Hol- 
ley, the  old  hawk-eyed  rider,  had  pre- 
cedence  in   the  examination. 

"Wal,  thet's  a  bullet-mark,  plain  as 
day,"   said  Holley. 

"Who  shot  him?"  demanded  Bostil. 

Holley  shook  his  gray  head. 

"He  smells  of  smoke,"  put  in  Far- 
lane,  who  had  knelt  at  the  black's  legs. 
"He's  been  runnin'  fire.  See  thet!  Fet- 
locks all  singed!" 

All  the  riders  looked,  and  then  with 
grave,  questioning  eyes  at  one  another. 

"Reckon  thar's  been  hell!"  muttered 
Holley,  darkly. 

Some  of  the  riders  led  the  horses 
away  toward  the  corrals.  Bostil  wheel- 
ed to  face  the  north  again.  His  brow 
was  lowering;  his  cheek  was  pale  and 
sunken;  his  jaw  was  set.  • 

The  riiers  came  and  went,  but  Bos- 
til kept  his  vigil.  The  hours  passed. 
Afternoon  came  and  wore  on.  The  sun 
lost  its  brightness  and  burned  red. 

Again  dust-clouds,  now  like  redden- 
ed smoke,  puffed  over  the  ridge.  A 
horse  carrying  a  dark,  thick  figure  ap- 
peared above  the  sage. 

Bostil  leaped  up.  "Is  thet  a  gray  hoss 
■ — or  am — I  blind?"  he  called,  unstead- 

iiy. 

The  riders  dared  not  answer.  They 
must  be  sure.  They  gazed  through  nar- 
row slits  of  eyelids;  and  the  silence 
grew  intense. 

Holley  shaded  the  hawk  eyes  with 
his    hand.      "Gray   he    is — Bostil — gray 

as  the  sage An'    so    help   me  . 

God  if  he  ain't  the  King!" 

"Yes,  it's  the  King!"  cried  the  rid- 
ers, excitedly.  "Sure!  I  reckon!  No 
mistake  about  thet!     It's  the  King!" 

Bostil  shook  his  huge  frame,  and  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  they  had  become 
dim,  and  he  stared  again. 

"Who's  thet  up  on  him?" 

"Slone.  I  never  seen  his  like  on  a 
hoss,"  replied  Holley. 

"An'  what's — he  packin'?"  queried 
Bostil,  huskily. 

Plain  to  all  keen  eyes  was  the  glint 
of  Lucy  Bostil's  golden  hair.  But  only 
Holley  had  courage  to  speak. 

"It's  Lucy!  I  seen  thet  long  ago." 

A  strange,  fleeting  light  of  joy  died 
out  of  Bostil's  face.  The  change  once 
more  silenced  his  riders.  They  watched 
the  King  trotting  in  from  the  sage.  His 
head  drooped.  He  seemed  grayer  than 
ever  and  he  limped.  But  he  was  Sage 
King,  splendid  as  of  old,  all  the  more 
gladdening  to  the  riders'  eyes  because 
he  had  been  lost.  He  came  on,  quicken- 
ing a  little  to  the  clamoring  welcome 
from  the  corrals. 

Holley  put  out  a  swift  hand.  "Bos- 
til— the  girl's  alive — she's  smilin'!"  he 
called,  and  the  cool  voice  was  strange- 
ly different. 

The  riders  waited  for  Bostil.  Slone 
rode  into  the  courtyard.  He  was  white 
and  weary,  reeling  in  the  saddle.  A 
bloody  scarf  was  bound  round  his  shoul- 
der. He  held  Lucy  in  his'  arms.  She 
had  on  his  coat.  A  wan  smile  lighted 
her  haggard  face. 

Bostil,  cursing  deep,  like  muttering 
thunder,  strode  out.  "Lucy!  You  ain't 
bad  hurt?"  he  implored,  in  a  voice  no 
one  had  ever  heard  before. 

"I'm — all  right — -Dad,"  she  said,  and 
slipped  down  into  his  arms. 

He  kissed  the  pale  face  and  held 
her  up  like  a  child,  and  then,  carrying 
her  to  the  door  of  the  house,  he  roared 
for  Aunt  Jane. 

When  he  re-appeared  the  crowd  of 
riders  scattered  from  around  Slone. 
But  it  seemed  that  Bostil  saw  only  the 
King.  The  horse  was  caked  with  dusty 
lather,  scratched  and  dishevelled,  weary 
and  broken,  yet  he  was  still  beautiful. 
He  raised  his  drooping  head  and  reach- 
ed for  his  master  with  a  look  as  soft 
and  dark  and  eloquent  as  a  woman's. 

_  No  rider  there  but  felt  Bostil's  pas- 
sion of  doubt  and  hope.  Had  the  King 
been  beaten?  Bostil's  glory  and  pride 
were  battling  with  love.  Mighty  as  that 
was,  it  did  not  at  once  overcome  his 
fear  of  defeat. 

Slowly  the  gaze  of  Bostil  moved  away 
from  Sage  King  and  roved  out  to  the 
sage  and  back,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 

another  horse.    But  no  other  horse  was 


in  sight.  At  last  his  hard  eyes  rested 
upon  the  white-faced  Slone. 

"Been  some — hard  ridin'?"  he  quer- 
ied, haltingly.  All  there  knew  that  had 
not  been  the  question  upon  his  lips. 

"Pretty  hard — yes,"  replied  Slone. 
He  was  weary,  yet  tight-lipped,  intense. 

"Now — them  Creeches?"  slowly  con- 
tinued  Bostil. 

"Dead." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  listening 
riders,  and  they  drew  closer. 

"Both  of  them?" 

"Yes.  Joel  killed  his  father,  fightin' 
to  get  Lucy  .  .  .  .An'  I  ran — Wildfire 
over  Joel — smashed  him!" 

"Wal,  I'm  sorry  for  the  old  man,"  re- 
plied Bostil,  gruffly.  "I  meant  to  make 
up  to  him  .  .  .  .But  thet  fool  boy!  .  .  . 
An'  Slone — you're  all  bloody." 

He  stepped  forward  and  pulled  the 
scarf  aside.  He  was  curious  and  kind- 
ly, as  if  it  was  beyond  him  to  be  other- 
wise. Yet  that  dark  cold  something, 
almost  sullen,  clung  round  him. 

"Been  bored,  eh?  Wal,  it  ain't  low, 
an'  thet's  good.    Who  shot  you?" 

"Cordts." 

"Cordts!"  Bostil  leaned  forward  in 
sudden,  fierce  eagerness. 

"Yes,  Cordts  .  .  .  His  outfit  run 
across  Creech's  trail  an'  we  bunched. 
I  can't  tell  now  .  .  .  But  we  had — hell ! 
An'  Cordts  is  dead — so's  Hutch — an' 
that  other  pard  of  his  .  .  .  .Bostil, 
they'll  never  haunt  your  sleep  again!" 

Slone  finished  with  a  strange  stern- 
ness that  seemed  almost  bitter. 

Bostil  raised  both  his  huge  fists.  The 
blood  was  bulging  his  thick  neck.  It 
was  another  kind  of  passion  that  obsess- 
ed him.  Only  some  violent  check  to  his 
emotion  prevented  him  from  embracing 
Slone.  The  huge  fists  unclenched  and 
the  big  fingers  worked. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  you  did  fer 
Cordts  an'  Hutch  what  you  did  fer 
Sears?"  he  boomed  out. 

"They're  dead — gone,  Bostil — honest 
to  God!"  replied  Slone. 

Holley  thrust  a  quivering,  brown 
hand  into  Bostil's  face.  "What  did  I 
tell  vou?"  he  shouted.  "Didn't  I  say 
wait?" 

Bostil  threw  away  all  that  deep  fury 
of  passion,  and  there  seemed  only  a  re- 
sistless and  speechless  admiration  left. 
Then  ensued  a  moment  of  silence.  The 
riders  watched  Slone's  weary  face  as  it 
drooped,  and  Bostil,  as  he  loomed  over 
him. 

"Where's  the  red  stallion?"  queried 
Bostil.  That  was  the  question  hard  to 
get  out. 

Slone  raised  eyes  dark  with  pain,  yet 
they  flashed  as  he  looked  straight  up 
into    Bostil's   face.     "Wildfire's   dead!" 

"Dead!"  ejaculated  Bostil. 

Another  moment  of  strained  exciting 
suspense. 

"Shot?"  he  went  on. 

"No." 

"What  killed  him?" 

"The  King,  sir!  .  .  .  Killed  him  on 
his  feet!" 

Bostil's  heavy  jaw  bulged  and  quiv- 
ered. His  hand  shook  as  he  laid  it 
on  Sage  King's  mane— the  first  touch 
since  the  return  of  his  favorite. 

"Slone — what — is  it?"  he  said,  brok- 
enly, with  a  voice  strangely  softened. 
His  face  became  transfigured. 

"Sage  King  killed  Wildfire  on  his  feet 
...  .A  grand  race,  Bostil  ....  But 
Wildfire's  dead — an'  here's  the  King! 
Ask  me  no  more.     I  want  to  forget." 

Bostil  put  his  arm  around  the  young 
man's  shoulder.  "Slone,  if  I  don't  know 
what  you  feel  fer  the  loss  of  thet  grand 
hoss,  no  rider  on  earth  knows!  .... 
Go  in  the  house.  Boys,  take  him  in — 
all  of  you — an'  look  after  him." 

Bostil'  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  wel- 
come the  King,  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
home  corral,  perhaps  to  hide  from  all 
eyes  the  change  and  the  uplift  that 
would  forever  keep  him  from  wronging 
another  man. 

The  late  rains  came  and  like  magic, 
in  a  few  days,  the  sage  grew  green  and 
lustrous  and  fresh,  the  gray  turning  to 
purple. 

Every  morning     the  sun     rose  white 

and  hot  in  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky.  And 

then   soon   the      horizon     line     showed 

creamy  clouds  that  rose  and  spread  and 
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How  are  you  going  to  water  your 
cows  this  winter?  Do  you  intend 
to  drive  them  down  to  a  creek,  or 
out  to  a  trough  in  the  yard?  If 
so,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  cold, 
miserable  work.  The  stock  will 
dislike  it  as  much  as  you. 


1  MILK  CONSISTS 
OF 

Water  87  per  ««t 

Rote  id        3*   -      - 
Su£ar  5     - 

Fat  arvd  Mineral 
matter      4'A  • 


The  cows  will  be  in  better  shape 
and  will  soon  pay  for  the  outfit  in 
increased  milk  production.  Milk 
is  87%  water  and  if  you  want  to  get 
the  milk  from  the  cow  you  must 
put  the  water  into  her. 


BT  Water  Bowls  will  do  three  great 
things  for  you  from  the  day  you 
install  them.  They  will  cut  out 
the  cold  disagreeable  job  of  driving 
the  cows  out  to  drink.  They  will 
increase  the  milk  production  from 
your  cows  by  20  per  cent.  They 
will  cut  down  your  "vet"  bills. 


With  a  water  bowl  outfit,  the  water 
will  be  in  front  of  the  cows  all  the 
time.  You  will  not  have  to  drive 
them  out  on  a  cold,  blustery  day. 
This  hard  disagreeable  chore  will 
be  cut  out  entirely. 


Send  in  the  coupon  below,  get  all 
the  facts,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
No  cow  drinks  the  water  she  ought 
to  drink  when  she  stands  shivering 
in  the  cold.  The  water  is  icy.  If 
she  does  gulp  down  a  quantity  of 
it,  it  will  only  give  her  bloat  and 
indigestion. 


The  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in 
three  months.  It  will  last  a  life- 
time and  go  on  earning  profits  for 
you  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
easier  way  of  increasing  returns 
from  your  stock.  Send  in  the 
handy  coupon  to-day. 


BOOK    ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


BAGS 


POTATO.  GRAIN.  FLOUR,  FEED 
ELCO  BAG  &  WASTE.  LIMITED 

65  PEARL  STREET.  TORONTO     ADELAIDE  5549 


I 
i 


BEATTY  BROS.  LIMITED 


M389  HILL  STREET 
FERGUS,  ONT. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding 
the  BT  Water  Bowl.  This  is  to  be  free  and 
without  obligation  to  me.  I  have  answered  your 
questions  below. 

Are  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  Water  Bowls? ^ 


I 
I 


VARICOSE  VEINS,    BAD   LEGS,    ETC. 

;n i.'  promptly  relieved  with  int'X'perjssive  home  treat- 
ment, lit  absohvtvly  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tired- 
ness and  dtisaase.     Full  particulars  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc., 
482    Lymans    Building,    Montreal,    Canada 
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Actual  Siz« 


A  Jeweled  9iuf&tAo£C 

The  handsome 
T*  jeweled  Reliance 
Thin,  bridge  model 

Reliable.  117  inspection? 

before  the  movement  ir 

assembled.  Tested  in  6 

positions.  Timed  6  days 

in  the  case 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal,  €an. 


Made  in  Canada 

THE  COWAN  COMPANY  Limited 

Toronto 


G-J 


Fashiou    repeats    itself — the    present    tendency    of    the   draped  skirt   shows    an   unmistakable   reflex    of 

the    crinoline. 


The  cape  may  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  but  nothing 
can  be  said  against  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  fur 
trimming    on    coats. 


■J^" 


A   smart   dress   carrying   out    the  Happy     little     tomboy     clothes- 

popular    vest    and    smock    effect.  the     lower     dress     is     especially 

Two    kinds   of    materials    may    be  pretty,    made   of    black    velvet 

used    or    the    vest    may    be    em- 
broidered. 


An    attractive    style    for    a 

silk    or    cloth    dress    —    the 

deep-tucked   tunic   and   vest 

are   good    features. 


Costumes   wise  and  otherwise.     Don't  let  the  narrow  skirts  alarm   or   influence   you.     They  are  going 

to   be  wider  next  spring. 
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Saskatchewan's  Municipal   Hospital 

By  MARY  P.    McCALLUM 


IT  is  something  more  than  100  years 
since  those  who  were  So  inclined  of 
the  disabled  or  veteran  officers  of  the 
Colonial  army  found  occupation  and  a 
meagre  livelihood  by  peddling  "book 
learning"  from  house  to  house.  It 
served  the  immediate  need  of  the  com- 
munity for  education  until  the  log 
school-houses  were  erected,  and  educa- 
tion became  a  state  matter.  Progress 
has  marked  educational  administration 
until  to-day  there  is  a  complete  system 
•  of  state-owned  free  public  schools,  high 
schools  and  universities,  staffed  by  an 
efficient  army  of  civil  servants,  where 
the  poorest  child  of  the  land  has,  with 
the  richest,  equal  access  to  education. 
But  a  parallel  progress  has  not  marked 
administration  affairs  in  that  profes- 
sion which  has  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  people.  The  family  doctor,  carry- 
ing the  familiar  leather  bag  and  visit- 
ing the  sick  from  house  to  house,  is  of 
the  era  of  the  army  school-master  who 
peddled  from  house  to  house  the  valued 

■  ok  learning.  When  one  contemplates 
the  variety  of  ailments  the  family  doc- 
tor is  called  upon  to  treat,  and  re- 
members that  he  is  only  human,  and 
that  one  man  cannot  pack  from  house 
to  house  all  the  resources  of  modern 
scientific  medicine,  one  must  realize  the 
need  of  placing  the  profession  of  keep- 
ing people  well  on  a  vastly  different 
basis.  The  whole  profession  needs 
revolutionizing. 

In  that  revolutionizing  the  West 
leads.  The  West  is  beginning  to  estab- 
lish the  country  doctor  in  a  state-own- 
ed place  of  business,  is  replacing  the 
precarious  and  elusive  fee  with  a  sub- 
stantial salary,  and  is  giving  him  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  greatest  service  to 
mankind  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  His 
place  of  business,  of  course,  is  the  muni- 
cipal hospital. 

Legislation     Also    Passed     in     Alberta 
and  Manitoba 

The  municipal  hospital  scheme,  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned,  had  its  origin 
in  Saskatchewan.  The  Saskatchewan 
act  came  into  force  on  May  It  1916.  The 
'  following  year  Alberta  was  successful 
in  having  passed  a  similar  act,  and  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Manitoba  legis- 
lature that  province  followed  suit.  The 
operation  of  the  acts  in  all  three  prov- 
inces is  somewhat  similar,  any  move- 
ment for  a  hospital  coming  from  the 
constituents  themselves.  The  educa- 
tional or  propaganda  work  is  usually 
begun  by  some  organization  or  group  of 
individuals  interested  in  the  project. 
The  departments  of  health  are  very 
glad  always  to  send  someone  to  the 
district  to  explain  in  detail  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  system.  The  next  step  is 
to  persuade  the  councils  in  any  given 
district  to  pass  resolutions  agreeing  to 
submit  the  hospital  by-law  to  the  rate- 
payers, generally  speaking,  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  municipal  elections. 
After  the  by-law  has  received  the  en- 
dorsation  of  the  ratepayers  it  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  various  councils  to 
appoint  representatives  to  the  hospital 
board,  which  body  will  have  the  build- 
ing and  management  of  the  hospital  in 
their  keeping.  In  Alberta  the  hospital 
board  was  made  elective  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  in  that 
province.  Two  or  more  municipalities, 
or  parts  of  various  municipalities,  may 
co-operate  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  hospital.  The  acts  provide 
that  a  levy  may  be  made  on  the  muni- 
cipality to  take  care  of  the  buildin°\  ot>- 
erating  and  other  expenses.  This  body, 
possibly  in  consultation  with  the  vari- 
ous councils,  and  after  submitting  the 
scheme  to  the  commissioner  of  public 
health  decides  upon  the  site  and  the 
size  of  the  hospital  to  be  erected.  It 
has  the  engaging  of  the  staff  and  the 
purchasing  of  supplies,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  various  details  which  come 
up  in  the  administration. 

Where  a  Doctor's  Bill  is  a  Tragedy 

What  does  this  scheme  mean  to  the 
people?  In  the  ordinary  family  things 
run  this  way:  when  the  crops  are  aver- 


age the  farm  yields  enough  to  support 
the  farmer  and  those  dependent  upon 
him,  and  to  lay  a  little  by  for  the  rainy 
day.  All  goes  well  until  some  member 
of  the  household  has  an  accident  or  is 
taken  sick.  Then  expenses  pile  up, 
sometimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
taming  power  of  the  farm  family. 
Many  readers  of  this  article  have  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  paying  out 
in  a  month  for  doctors,  nurses  and  hos- 
pital treatment  more  than  the  savings 
of  years.  Then  most  people  have  had 
a  neighbor  who  was  ailing,  and  because 
she  lived  many  miles  from  a  doctor,  and 
because  there  were  payments  to  make 
on  the  farm  and  on  the  machinery, 
hesitated  to  seek  medical  advice  until 
too  late  to  obtain  relief.  These  experi- 
ences seem,  somehow,  a  part  of  rural 
life  in  many  parts  of  the  prairie  prov- 
inces. 

Let  us  picture  a  young  couple  living, 
say,  in  rural  municipality  No.  288  in 
Saskatchewan.  Two  years  ago  they 
bought  their  farm  with  the  little  capi- 
tal they  possessed.  They  built  a  small 
,«hack  and  christened  it  Home,  gave 
their  notes  for  horses  and  implements, 
and  set  out  upon  the  adventure  of  farm- 
ing. Two  crop  failures  met  their  hope- 
ful advances.  And  now  in  the  face  of 
those  manifold  obligations  they  are  pre- 
paring to  welcome  their  first  baby.  Al- 
though 20  miles  from  the  doctor  in 
Rosetown,  do  they  feai  to  seek  his  ser- 
vices? There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
not  worrying,  and  that  reason  is  the 
municipal  hospital  at  Rosetown.  Resi- 
dents of  rural  municipalities  288  and 
318  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
have  free  hospital  treatment.  Not  only 
will  this  little  expectant  mother  have 
free  hospital  treatment  during  her  ill- 
ness, but  she  may  go  to  hospital  two 
weeks  before  her  confinement,  place 
herself  under  her  doctor's  care  and 
all  at  no  expense  to  herself  for  hospital 
accommodation. 

The    State's    Best   Investment — the 
Health  of  the  People 

But  someone  must  pay  for  all  th:s, 
you  say.  Just  as  the  state  will  educate 
her  baby  when  he  is  grown,  so  is  the 
state  taking  the  financial  obligation  for 
bringing  that  baby  safely  into  the 
world,  and  the  state,  of  course,  means 
all  the  people.  All  the  people  in  the 
hospital  district  contributory  to  the 
Rosetown  municipal  hospital,  have  co- 
operated to  take  care  of  all  the  mothers 
when  their  babies  are  coming,  and  to 
take  care  of  all  the  people  within  the 
confines  of  the  district  when  they  take 
ili.  And  when  all  the  people  come  into 
this  humanitarian  co-operative  scheme 
the  financial  cost  to  each  individual  is 
very  small.  In  the  rural  municipalities 
in  the  Rosetown  hospital  district  there 
is  a  levy  of  two  mills  for  hospital  main- 
tenance. This  amounts  to  about  $6.00 
ner  auarter-section.  It  is  paid  when 
the  taxes  are  paid,  and  is  a  mere 
bagatelle.  From  this  two-mill  rate  the 
board  of  directors  have  not  only  main- 
tained the  hospital,  but  they  were  en- 
abled to  build  a  sp^nd'd  nurses'  home 
in  1918,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This  cost 
covers  a  comnlete  sewage  system,  an 
up-to-date  laundry,  and  a  gravelled 
driveway.  $24,000  a  year  covers  all  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  hospital, 
salaries,  fuel,  supplies,  insurance  and 
all  operating  expenses.  The  munici- 
palities guarantee  a  rate  of  $2.00  per 
day  per  patient  to  all  ratepayers  and 
their  dependents,  and  in  some  cases  to 
their  servants.  This  is  on  a  basis  of 
public  wards.  If  sem'-private  or  pri- 
vate wards  are  used,  the  natient  nays 
the  difference.  The  nursing  staff  at 
Rosetown  consists  of  the  matron,  six 
graduate  nurses,  and  two  probationers. 

Rosetown  village  originally  erected 
the  hosnital,  but  after  a  few  years  of 
operation  the  burden  was  found  to  be 
too  heavy.  The  Municipal  Hospital  Act 
was  passed,  and  immediately  the  town 
decided  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  the 
rural  municipalities  in  building  up  a 
truly  municipal  hospital.  They  sub- 
mitted by-laws  to  the  ratepayers  with 


Take  Your  Time,  Don't  Hurry ! 

There  is  no  need  for  so  much  rushing  on 
baking  days,  hurrying  to  get  your  cakes  in  the 
oven — such  exhausting  exertion  adds  baking  to 
the  list  of  household  drudgeries. 

You  can  take  your  time  yet  do  more  with 

EGGO 

Baking  Powder 

than  with  other  brands  because  the  leaven- 
ing action  of  Egg-O  only  ceases  when  your 
cakes  are  properly  baked— No  matter  if 
you  do  have  to  wait  several  hours  for  your 
oven. 

And  don't  worry  if  your  oven  does  cool 
off.  Egg-O  will  leaven  your  baking  with 
less  heat  than  most  other  brands. 

And  above  all,  don't  worry  about  fallen 
cakes,  follow  the  directions  on  the  label. 
You  will  use  less  Baking  Powder,  and 
have  better  baking. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 


Hamilton,  Canada 
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Wholesome,  Nutritious,  Economical. 

M^Conrvicks 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 

Sold  fresh  everywhere.      In  sealed  packages. 

Factory  at  LONDON,   Canada. 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingston, 
Winnipeg.    Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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Saves  Feed 
and  Labor 


It  would  cost  leas  money  to  feed 
stock  if  so  much  feed  were  not  v/acted. 
This  year  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
hay  and  various  roughages.  Every  farmer 
can  save  feed  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

There  will  be  no  "left  overs"  or  wastage 
when  heavy,  coarse  fodders  are  cut  up  for 
stock.  Order  your  feed  cutter  now  and 
have  it  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  cutting 
straw  for  bedoing. 
Coots  leas  and  takes 
less  power. 

The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company,  Limited 

Peterboro,  Ont. 
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THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 
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Bottle  Cleaner— Baby  Healthier 


Read  what  the  maker  of  a  famous 
baby-food  has  to  say: 

"Simply  rinsing  feeding  bottles  in  water 
will  not  do.  As  soon  as  the  meal  is  finished, 
the  bottle  should  be  rinsed  with  hot  water 
and  GoldDust,  ot  herwise  the  fatty  con- 
stituents of  the  milk  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  inside  of  the  bottle." 

But — be  sure  it  is  Gold  Dust  you  buy. 
The  name  FAIRBANK'S  and  The  Twins 
are  on  every  package. 

GOLD  DUST 


LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


M 


A  Labor  Saving 
Combination 

"IT  is  the  last  straw 
1  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back"  So 
runs  the  old  proverb. 
And  it  is  the  little 
extra  efforts  which 
tire  you  out  on  wash- 
day. 

Eddy's 

Indurated  Fibreware 

Washtubs  and 
Washboards 

form  a  combination  which  save  you  much  extra 
labor.  Indurated  Fiberware  tubs  are  much  easier  to 

lift  and  to  move  abouL  They  keep  the  water  hot  for  a  much 
longer  space  of  time,  because  they  do  not  conduct  heat  as  metal 
does.  They  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  because  they  are  made  in  one 
piece  without  joint  or  seam,  and  the  hard,  glazed  surface  is  imper- 
vious to  liquids  or  odors.  And  they  cost  no  more-  Last  longer,  too. 

Eddy's  Twin  Beaver  Washboard  has  a  double  rubbing  surface  of 
Indurated  Iibreware  which  loosens  the  dirt  quickly  and  saves 
many  tiresome  motions. 

Tha  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 


i 


HULL,  Canada 

Also  makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy  Matches 
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the  result  that  three  municipalities, 
Pleasant  Valley,  No.  288;  St.  Andrews, 
No.  287;  and  Mountain  View,  No.  318, 
came  into  the  hospital  district.  The 
town  and  the  municipalities  bear  the 
expense  on  a  basis  of  assessment,  St. 
Andrews  at  $4,000,000,  Mountain  View 
and  Pleasant  Valley  at  $3,500,000  each, 
and  the  town  of  Rosetown  at  $1,000,000. 

There  are  four  doctors  in  Rosetown. 
Instead  of  the  long  drives  over  three 
rural  municipalities,  each  22  miles 
square,  a  large  part  of  their  work  is 
done  in  the  hospital  in  the  town  in 
which  they  have  their  residence.  The 
cost  to  the  patients  is  reduced  by  the 
mileage  eliminated.  Instead  of  ped- 
dling their  advice  and  treatment  in 
little  black  leather  bags  from  farm  to 
farm  over  an  area  of  at  least  1,500 
square  miles,  just  as  the  old  army 
school-master  peddled  his  book  learning, 
they  have  set  up  a  laboratory  and 
operating  room  in  the  hospital.  Here 
they  can  give  their  patients  an  infinite- 
ly better  care  than  they  could  ever  hope 
to  give  under  the  old  system,  and  at  a 
much  reduced  cost  to  the  patients.  The 
discomfort,  the  waste  of  time,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  long  journeys  are 
vastly  reduced,  and  the  doctor  as  well 
as   the   patient  benefits   manifoldly. 

The  wholehearted  acceptance  and 
popularity  of  the  scheme  among  the 
people  themselves  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  in  1918,  while  a 
20-bed  hospital,  had  an  average  of  22 
patients  per  day,  and  this  before  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  broke  out.  The 
new  nurses'  home  has  been  fitted  up 
temporarily,  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  wait- 
ing hospital  for  maternity  and  other 
patients,  and  until  an  addition  can  be 
built  to  the  hospital  will  increase  the 
hospital  accommodation  by  eight  beds. 

Growth  of  the  Scheme 

But  Rosetown  municipal  hospital  is 
only  one  of  several  in  Saskatchewan. 
Last  fall  there  were  hospitals  at  Cen- 
tral Butte,  Shaunavon,  Pontiex,  Eston, 
Edam,  Ro'bsart,  Dddsland,  Kindersley, 
Davidson,  Lloydminster  and  Rosetown. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  hospitals 
under  construction,  each  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  one  at  Lampman  and  the  other 
at  Vanguard.  In  April  Dr.  Seymour, 
commissioner  of  health,  announced  that 
there  would  be  five  new  hospitals  this 
year,  located  at  Elrose,  Wadena,  Tri- 
bune, Dinsmore  and  Biggar.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
hospitals  at  Yorkton  and  Maple  Creek. 

Lloydminster  municipal  hospital  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  group 
named.  It  was  operating  as  a  free 
municipal  hospital  for  nearly  four  years 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital  Act,  according  to  information 
in  the  Saskatchewan  Gazette.  This 
hospital  is  supported  by  six  municipali- 
ties, the  rural  municipalities  o  f 
Streamstown  and  Wellington,  and  the 
village  of  Lloydminster  in  Alberta,  and 
the  rural  municipalities  of  Britannia 
and  Wilton,  and  the  village  of  Lloyd- 
minster in  Saskatchewan.  The  secre- 
tary, J.  Gronow,  states  that  the  muni- 
cipalities do  not  ievy  a  hospital  rate,  but 
moneys  for  hospital  purposes  are  taken 
out  of  the  current  revenue.  Municipal 
patients  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  on 
order  signed  by  the  reeve  or  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  municipality,  and  ac- 
counts are  rendered  monthly  to  them 
supported  by  the  admission  fee.  The 
secretary  says:  "This  system  of  collect- 
ing from  the  municipality  is  excellent, 
and  is  far  and  away  better  than  collect- 
ing from  the  individual.  Any  bad  debts 
that  we  have  are  from  patients  who  are 
outside  the  hospital  area."  The  rates 
are  $2.00  a  day  for  municipal  patients, 
and  municipal  natients  include  the  rate- 
payer or  his  family,  or  his  dependents, 
•  his  servants,  or  any  person  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  municipality  for 
30  days,  and  $2.50  per  day  for  patients 
outside  the  hospital  area.  The  Govern- 
ment gives  a  grant  of  50  cents  per  day 
per  patient,  which  is  paid  semi-an- 
nually. 

Lloydminster  is  a  40-bed  hospital,  and 
the  staff  consists  of  a  matron,  night 
superviser,  six  graduate  nurses,  two 
pupil  nurses,  a  housekeeper,  two  maids, 
an  engineer  and  janitor,  one  Chinese 
cook,  and  one  laundryman.  All  these 
people  live  on  the  hospital  premises  ex- 


cept the  Chinaman.  The  wages  ex- 
penditure per  month  is  about  $800, 
and  the  general  expenditure  $2,000. 
The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  for  the  year 
1918,  and  it  was  a  most  exceptional  one 
because  of  the  epidemic,  was  $4.80  per 
quarter-section,  and  this  includes  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  over  $2,000  for 
heating  and  plumbing  improvements. 

There  is  a  22-bed  hospital  in  the  town 
of  Melfort,  which  serves  a  very  wide 
territory,  in  fact  a  territory  extending 
as  far  east  as  Hudson  Bay  Junction. 
This  is  not  yet  a  municipal  hospital, 
but  at  the  coming  municipal  elections  a 
referendum  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
municipalities  contributory  to  Melfort, 
to  secure  census  of  the  opinion  regard- 
ing municipalizing  it.  When  interview- 
ed recently,  the  members  of  the  board 
had  no  doubt  regarding  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  By-laws  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  erection  of  an  $80,000 
hospital.  The  territory  for  the  pro- 
posed hospital  district  comprises  three 
entire  municipalities  and  the  half  of 
three  others,  and  the  town  of  Melfort. 

The  Melfort  hospital  is  something 
like  Topsy,  for  it  "just  growed,"  and 
at  first  on  little  more  than  the  indomit- 
able determination  of  a  handful  of  the 
citizens  of  Melfort.  Typhoid  fever 
broke  out  in  the  town,  and  almost  be- 
fore the  people  realized  that  they  were 
in  the  throes  of  an  epidemic  a  number 
of  men  had  died.  The  need  of  a  hospi- 
tal was  keenly  felt,  so  seated  about  the 
stove  in  a  little  back  office,  three  men 
decided  that  there  would  be  built  a 
hospital.  They  set  out  and  the  first 
day  collected  $1,200.  The  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses  was  appealed  to,  and 
they  gave  a  grant  of  $1,500  or  $2,000, 
and  volumes  of  good  advice,  which 
those  three  men  now  say  was  the  most 
important  contribution,  for  they  knew 
naught  of  hospitals.  For  a  number  of 
years  any  deficits  were  made  up  by 
contributions,  but  this  was  found  to 
bear  heavily  always  on  a  few  persons. 
The  municipalities  were  appealed  to, 
with,  the  result  that  those  municipali- 
ties contributory  to  the  town  of  Melfort 
make  a  grant  annually  of  sums  rang- 
ing from  $300  to  $400  each.  This  cov- 
ers any  bad  debts  which  patients  from 
the  municipalities  may  incur,  and  with 
the  fees  and  the  grant  of  50  cents  per 
patient  per  day  from  the  Government 
makes  the  hospital  self-sustaining. 

The  movement  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
for  except  in  a  few  municipalities 
where  the  experiment  is  being  made, 
there  are  not  yet  hospital  doctors  draw- 
ing a  salary  from  the  state.  The 
scheme  must  grow  and  grow  until 
people  have  the  proper  belief  that  a 
doctor's  real  mission  in  life  is  to  pre- 
vent disease  instead  of  to  cure  it  when 
it  has  occurred.  Before  very  long  the 
municipal  hospitals  will  be  the  centre 
of  a  propaganda  for  prevention  that 
■will  be  nation  wide.  In  them  will  be 
child  welfare  stations,  medical  and 
dental  clinics,  and  the  hospital,  instead 
of  housing  ill  people  and  making  them 
well,  will  be  the  mecca  for  well  people 
who  wish  to  remain  well. 


TIGHTEN  UP  FOR  WINTER 

By  Andrew  McTaggart 

O  AIN  was  pelting  hard  against  the 
-*-*-  old  farm  window  one  April  morn- 
ing when  I  happened  to  look  at  the 
putty  side  of  the  sash.  Part  of  the 
putty  had  been  broken  and  stood  out 
from  the  glass  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Into  this  crack  the  rain  was 
trickling  in  a  steady  stream.  Into  the 
sash  it  soaked  and  in  a  little  while  the 
woodwork  would  be  saturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  putty  loosened  and  a 
fine  stream  of  air  would  be  admitted 
next  winter.  As  I  kept  on  watching 
this  particular  bit  of  destruction  I  com- 
menced to  think  that  a  process  some- 
what similar  was  going  on  in  every 
neglected  window  in  the  house  and  on 
the  farm.  Not  only  that,  but  every 
loose  bit  of  paint  was  acting  similarly 
to  that  wayward  bit  of  putty.  Loose 
bolts  were  up  to  the  same  mischief.  In 
fact  the  rain  was  busy  whether  I  was 
neglectful  or  not. 
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The  Expenditure  of 

$610,000,000 


How  the  last 
Victory  Loan 
was  Spent 


For 
Demobilization 


For  Trade 
Extension 


"OEFORE  buying  Victory  Bonds  again  you  may  want  to  know  how 
**  Canada  used  the  money  you  loaned  her  last  year. 

Canada  borrowed  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  provide  credits 
for  Great  Britain  and  our  Allies. 

jp  ONSIDERABLY  more  than  one-half  of  the  Victory  Loan  1918  was 
^  spent  on  our  soldiers.  This  included  $312,900,000,  for  paying  them, 
feeding  them,  bringing  them  home,  separation  allowances  to  their  de- 
pendents, maintenance  of  medical  services  and  vocational  training 
schools. 


$ 
$ 


59,000,000  of  the  Victory  Loan  1918  was  paid  on  account  of  authorized 
Soldiers'  gratuities. 

9.000,000  was  spent  at  Halifax  for  relief  and  reconstruction  after  the 
disaster. 

>-l'  «Jc  *lf  •J'  •i'  *■!*  ^tf 


Other  disbursements  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  expenditures,  but 
National  Re-investments. 

To  Great  Britain,  for  example: 

$173,500,000  was  loaned  for  the  purchase  of  our  wheat  and 

ppypo  Jo 

.     $9,000,000  for  our  fish. 

$30,000,000  for  other  Foodstuffs. 

$2,900,000  for  Canadian  built  ships. 

$5,500,000  to  pay  other  British  obligations  in  Canada. 

Making  in  all  $220,900,000  advanced  to  Great  Britain. 

To  our  Allies,  we  loaned  $8,200,000  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  food- 
stuffs, raw  material  and  manufactured  products. 

The  Re-investments  will  be  paid  back  to  Canada  in  due  time,  with  interest. 

These  credits  were  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  orders  for  Canada 
because  cash  purchases  were  impossible. 

They  have  had  the  effect  of  tremendously  helping  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial workers  to  tide  over  the  depression  that  would  have  followed  the 
Armistice,  had  we  not  made  these  credit  loans. 

As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  1919  has  been,  and  is  still — just  as  much  a 
war  year  as  1918.  Our  main  expenditures  for  war  cannot  be  completed 
until  well  on  into  1920.  Thus  another  Victory  Loan  is  necessary — Get 
ready  to  buy. 


Victory  Loan  1919 


"Every  Dollar  Spent  in  Canada 


Issued   by   Canada's   Victory   Loan   Committee 

in  co-operation   with  the   Minister  of  Finance 

of   the   Dominion   of   Canada 
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Remember  the  Date— 

October  2Q-22 

National  Educational 
Conference 

at  Winnipeg 

PROMINENT  SPEAKERS — LIVE  SUBJECTS 


In  advance  of  the  definitive  program  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  Conference,  the  Convening  Committee  announces 
that  the   following  items   are   definitely   assured: 

1 — Salutatory    Addresses — .By    His    Excellency    the    Governor-General    of    Canada,    Sir 

James   Aikins,    Lieutenant-Governor   of    Manitoba,   and    His   Worship    C.    F.    Gray, 

Winnipeg. 
2 — "The    Lessons    of    the    War    for    Canadian    Education."'    Hon.    Dr.    Cody,    Minister 

of   Education,    Ontario. 
3 — "The    School    and    the    Development    of    Moral    Purpose,"    Dr.    Theodore    Soares, 

Professor  of  Religious  Education,   University   of  Chicago. 
4 — "The    Development    of    a    National    Character    Through    Education,"    Sir    Robert 

Falconer,   President  University  of  Toronto. 
5 — "The    Essential    Factors   of   Education,"    Dr.    Helen    MacMurchy,    Ontario    Depart- 
ment of   Education 
6 — "The   Boy    Scout   Movement   as   an    Auxiliary    to   the   School    in    Moral    Training." 

Dr.   James    W.    Robertson,    Dominion    Commissioner  of  the    Boy   Scouts. 
7 — "Methods    and    Ideals    of    the    Canadian    Standard    Efficiency    Training    Groups," 

Taylor  Statten,   National   Secretary   Boys'   Work    Department  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
8 — "The   Function   of   the   Public   School   in   Character   Formation,"    Dr.   J.   F.    White, 

Principal   Ottawa  Normal  School. 
9 — "Education   and   Reconstruction,"   Peter   Wright,    British    Seamen's   Union. 
10 — "The   Basis   of   Moral   Teaching,"   Michael   O'Brien,   Toronto,   Ont. 
11— "The    School    and    Industrial    Relationships."    Dr.    Suzzallo,    President    University 

of    Washington. 
12 — "The     School     and     Democracy,"     President     John     H.     Finley,     Commissioner    of 

Education   for  the  State  of  New  York,   Albany,  N.Y. 
13 — "The  School  and  the  Newer  Citizens  of  Canada,"  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Director 

of  Education  among  New   Canadians,   Regina,   Sask. 
14 — "The     Interest    of    the    State    in     Character    Education,"     Dr.     Milton     Fairchild, 

Washington,   D.C 

The  task  of  initiating  discussions  has  been  assigned  to  persons  representative  of 
all  parts  of  Canada.     Among  those  definitely  secured  at  this  date  in  this  connection  are: 

Dr.  Clarence  McKinnon,  Principal  Pine  Hill  College,  Halifax,  N.S.  ;  Prof.  H. 
T.  J.  Coleman,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University.  Kingston,  Ont. ; 
J.  J.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  Vice-President  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  An- 
tigonish,  N.S.  ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Llywdd,  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Ha'l'ifax,  N.S. ;  Dr.  H.  P. 
Whidclen,  M.P.,  Brandon,  Man. ;  Prof  Iva  E.  Martin,  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston, 
Ont.  ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Alexander,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alta.  ;  Dr.  G.  W. 
Parmelee,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Quebec  ;  R.  W.  Craig.  K.C.,  President,  Winnipeg 
Canadian  Club  and  Chairman  Winnipeg  School  Board ;  Dr.  John  MacKay,  Westminster 
Hall,  Vancouver,  B.C.  ;  R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager  Royal  Bank,  Guelph,  Ont.  ;  W.  A. 
Buchanan.  M.P.,  Lethbridge,  Alta.:  W.  McL.  Davidson,  M.P.P,  Editor,  Calgary  Albertan, 
Calgary,  Alta.  ;  W.  G.  Raymond,  Esq.,  Post  Master,  Brantford,  Ont.  ;  Prof.  C.  B. 
Sissons,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Ont.  ;  W.  J.  Sis'ler,  Principal  Strathcona  School, 
Winnipeg. 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  should   make  their  hotel 
reservations     immediately. 

The  following  committees  are  at  your  services:  Reception,  Entertainment,  Trans- 
portation,   Hotel   Accommodation. 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE.  GENERAL    SECRETARY,    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

505   Electric   Chambers,   Winnipeg. 


A  Summer  Boarder  Farm 

Some  of  a  Former  School  Teacher's  Accomplishments 
on  a  Farm  in  Muskoka 


The   Hilcrest    farm    home.        There   is    a    woods    back   of   it    and   the    lawn   s'.opes    down    to   the    river. 


SOME  ten  years  ago  an  Ontario 
school  teacher  went  to  Muskoka  to 
spend  her  holidays.  Two  years  later 
she  went  back  again  as  the  'bride  of  a 
young  man  who  owned  a  farm  along  the 
river  front  and  who,  naturally,  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  tourists.  He  was  a 
builder  and  contractor  as  well  as  a 
farmer — for  a  farm  in  Muskoka  where 
the  scenery  is  good  enough  to  attract 
tourists,  usually  has  not  enough  till- 
able surface  to  keep  a  man  busy  all  the 
time — and  he  had  built  a  new  house  for 
his  wife. 

It  was  a  wide,  roomy  house  with  a 
veranda  running  all  around  and  dormer 
windows  in  the  roof,  and  being  set  on 
the  terrace  of  a  hill,  with  the  lawn 
sloping  right  down  to  the  river  in  front, 
and  more  hills  and  rocks  and  trees  back 
of  it,  it  had  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  chalet  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  a  place  naturally 
attractive  to  tourists  wanting  a  quiet 
holiday  in  Muskoka,  and  the  school 
teacher  soon  turned  her  business  mind 
to  the  proposition  of  summer  boarders. 
She  has  four  children  now  but  she  finds 
time  to  take  care  of  from  four  to  six 
boarders  from  the  beginning  of  the 
holiday  season  in  June  to  the  end  of 
September.  Everyone  wonders  how  she 
does  it — certainly  it  means  quick,  con- 
stant work  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night  in  the  busy  season,  but  the 
elixir  of  Muskoka  air  or  a  naturally 
fine  constitution  makes  it  possible  for 
her  to  get  through  without  it  seeming 
to  break  down  her  health  or  tire  her, 
and  her  system  of  management  helps 
a  great  deal. 

With  hardwood  floors  and  painted 
walls  the  house  is  easily  kept  clean; 
the  dining-room  is  reserved  for  guests 
alone  during  the  boarding  season,  and 
with  boats  on  the  river,  a  bathing  beach 
and  a  whole  woods  to  explore,  they 
generally  don't  come  near  the  house  ex- 
cept at  meal  time.     If  cold,  wet  weather 


should  drive  them  indoors  it  is  only  the 
matter  of  a  minute's  work  to  start  a 
wood  fire  in  the  furnace  and  a  piano 
and  gramophone  are  ready  for  their 
entertainment  in  the  parlor.  Another 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  place 
is  that  she  has  the  right  idea  about 
catering  to  the  ravenous  appetites  of 
summer  boarders.  There  are  fresh  eggs 
and   milk    in    abundance,   chickens   and 


The  children  are  having  all  the  advantages  of  an 
outdoor    life. 

fresh  vegetables,  all  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  fruit  and  home-made  bread 
and  the  most  delicious  fresh  cakes  made 
every  day — but  there  are  no  over-fus- 
sed-up  confections  and  combination 
salads  that  might  or  might  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  average  taste  and  digestion. 
The  woman  who  has  managed  the 
summer  boarder  business  so  success- 
fully, has  another  little  venture  in 
mind.  There  are  a  number  of  summer 
cottages  along  the  river,  and  she  has 
always  sold  milk  and  eggs  and  vege- 
tables to  the  tourists  coming  and  going 
all  summer.     For  the  rest  of  their  sup- 


Poultry    raising    is    one    of    the    important    side    lines    at    Hilcrest    farm. 
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plies  they  have  to  row  up  the  river  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles  to 
town.  It  would  obviously  toe  a  great 
convenience  to  have  a  store  nearer  at 
hand,  so  it  is  possible  that  she  may  set 
up  a  little  store  at  the  farm,  to  be  open 
for  three  or  four  hours  every  evening — 
and  if  this  plan  does  materialize  an  ice- 
cream parlor  is  about  sure  to  follow. 

There  are  just  two  serious  draw- 
backs to  year-round  farming  in  the 
tourist  section  of  Muskoka — it  is  too 
far  from  a  school  and  in  the  winter  it 
is  lonely.  The  woman  with  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  the  pioneer  woman  hasn't 
made  much  of  the  loneliness — though  in 
the  winter  her  husband's  work  getting 
out  wood  and  logs  for  his  next  year's 
contracts  sometimes  takes  him  away 
from  home  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  night.  But  looking  up  the 
river  at  the  sun  going  down  in  the  yel- 
low space  of  sky  between  the  walls  of 
trees  and  rocks  one  night,  she  said:  "We 
have  beautiful  sunsets  here  in  the 
winter — but  when  I'm  alone  I  don't  like 
to  look  at  them  too  much."  The  dis- 
tance from  the  school,  however,  is  a 
real  trouble.  Ten  years  in  Muskoka 
have  not  dulled  her  teacher's  ambition 
for  her  children's  education.  The  oldest 
little  boy  is  just  six  years  old,  and  they 
are  taking  a  house  in  her  old  home 
town  for  the  winter  so  he  can  get  a 
few  months'  start  at  school.  But  this 
will  not  work  permanently,  and  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  the  years  ahead 
the  Muskoka  farm  is  offered  for  sale. 
When  it  is  sold  they  will  buy,  not  a 
town  house,  but  another  farm  near  a 
good  school,  and  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  been  her  guests  at  Hilcrest, 
will  hope  it  may  be  somewhere  where 
she  can  still  take  a  few  summer  board- 
ers. 


WILDFIRE 
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darkened.  Every  afternoon  storms 
hung  along  the  ramparts  and  rainbows 
curved  down  beautiful  and  ethereal. 
The  dim  blackness  of  the  storm-clouds 
was  split  to  the  blinding  zigzag  of  light- 
ning, and  the  thunder  rolled  and  boom- 
ed, like  the  Colorado  in  flood. 

Slone  and  Lucy  never  rode  down  so 
far  as  the  stately  monuments,  though 
these  held  memories  as  hauntingly 
sweet  as  others  were  poignantly  bitter. 
Lucy  never  rode  the  King  again.  But 
Slone  rode  him,  learned  to  love  him. 
And  Lucy  did  not  race  any  more.  When 
Slone  tried  to  stir  in  her  the  old  spirit 
all  the  response  he  got  was  a  wistful 
shake  of  head  or  a  laugh  that  hid  the 
truth  or  an  excuse  that  the  strain  on 
her  ankles  from  Joel  Creech's  lasso  had 
never  mended.  The  girl  was  unutter- 
ably happy,  but  it  was  possible  that  she 
would  never  race  a  horse  again. 

She  rede  Sarchedon,  and  she  liked  to 
trot  or  lope  along  beside  Slone  while 
they  linked  hands  and  watched  the  dis- 
tance. But  her  glance  shunned  the 
north,  that  distance  which  held  the  wild 
canons  and  the  broken  battlements  and 
the  long,  black,  pine-fringed  plateau. 

"Won't  you  ever  ride  with  me,  out  to 
the  old  camp,  where  I  used  to  wait  for 
you?"  asked  Slone. 

"Some  day,"  she  said,  softly. 

"When?" 

"When — when  we  come  back  f|rom 
Durango,"  she  replied,  with  averted 
eyes  and  scarlet  cheek.  And  Slone  was 
silent,  for  that  planned  trip  to  Durango, 
with  its  wonderful  gift  to  be,  made  his 
heart  swell. 

And  so  on  this  rainbow  day,  with 
storms  all  around  them,  and  blue  sky 
above,  they  rode  only  as  far  as  the  val- 
ley. But  from  there,  before  they  turned 
to  go  back,  the  monuments  appeared 
close,  and  they  loomed  grandly  with  the 
background  of  purple  bank  and  creamy 
cloud  and  shafts  of  golden  lightning. 
They  seemed  like  sentinels — guardians 
of  a  great  and  beautiful  love  born  under 
their  lofty  heights,  in  the  lonely  silence 
of  day,  in  the  star-thrown  shadow  of 
night.  They  were  like  that  love.  And 
they  held  Lucy  and  Slone,  calling  every 
day,  giving  a  nameless  and  tranquil 
content,  binding  them  true  to  love,  true 
co  the  sage  and  the  open,  true  to  that 
wild  upland  home. 

The  End 


Yfhatyour  Neighbor  Can  Do 


/TTHE  experience  of  others  always  is  helpful.  The 
W  story  of  things  accomplished  in  every  day  life  on 
one  farm  is  informing  and  stimulating  to  other  farmers. 


The  Globe  has  always  had 
this  in  mind,  even  before  the 
days  of  Bow  Park  Farm,  when 
George  Brown  showed  his 
neighbors  what  could  be  done 
with  pure-bred  stock. 

This  thought  still  governs 
The  Globe.  Its  weekly  agri- 
cultural pages — "Farm  and 
Country  Life  in  Canada" — are 
devoted  to  reporting  and  re- 
cording the  doings  of  the 
farmers  throughout  Ontario. 

The  Globe  does  not  say 
what  the  farmers  should  do, 
but  tells  them  what  others  do, 
and  suggests  that  its  farmer 
readers  do  likewise. 

The  Globe's  staff  writers  in 
this  department  are  highly 
trained  agriculturists,  brought 


up  on  the  farm,  trained  in 
college,  and  masters  of  prac- 
tical farming.  These  men 
travel  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Province,  and  indeed 
the  Dominion,  recording  the 
doings  and  accomplishments 
on  Canadian  farms. 

The  Globe  does  not  assume  the 
role  ox  a  Farm  Journal.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  a  Great  Family  News- 
paper, appealing  to  every  class  in 
the  community. 

All  persons,  old  and  young,  on 
the  farm,  should  read  a  daily' news- 
paper. It  broadens  their  outlook 
and  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world. 

For  seventy-five  years  The  Globe 
has  never  wavered  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty.  The  service 
it  has  rendered  Canadian  Farm  Life 
in  the  past  is  its  guarantee  of  its 
service  in  the  days  to  come. 


The  Globe  will  always  live  up  to  its  performances  of  the 
past — that  is  why  The  Globe  should  be  found  in  every  farm 
home  in  Ontario. 


TORONTO 

Canada's  National  Newspaper 

ORDER  FROM   YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT 
OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 
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THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


You  Wouldn't  Use  Buggy  Harness 

on  your  horses  in  heavy  field  work.  It  would 
be  hard  on  both  the  horses  and  the  harness, 
and  the  chances  are  the  work  would  suffer 
also. 

Trying  to  plow  with  misfit  plows  —  plows 
not  designed  to  meet  the  particular  soil  condi- 
tions existing  in  your  section  of  the  Dominion 
—  is  just  like  trying  to  get  good  work  out  of 
your  horses  if  pulling  in  light  road  harness. 

Hamilton  Plows  are  built  in  Canada  and  are 
designed  by  men  who  know  Canadian  farming 
conditions.  There  are  many  styles  and  sizes 
of  Hamilton  plows  so  that  you  can  get  the 
particular  type  of  moldboard  and  shares,  coulters, 
jointers  and  gauge  wheels  best  suited  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs.  And  if  you  have  a  tractor  you  will 
find  no  better  tractor  plows  than  those  in  the 
Hamilton  line. 

Hamilton  plows  are  rugged  and  substantial  in 
construction  without  being  cumbersome  in  weight, 
and  every  plow  is  fully  covered  by  our  warranty 
and  agreement.  There  is  no  plow  made  today 
with  a  stronger  beam  or  more  durable  shares 
and  moldboard  than  the  Hamilton. 

We  have  a  Hamilton  plow  catalogue,  descrip- 
tive of  this  complete  line  of  plows,  ready  to  mail  to 
you.     Write  for  it,  to  the  nearest  branch. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  «■>■ 
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Better  Stables 

for 

Bigger  Profits 


Cleanliness  and  order  pay  in  any  stable.  Pay  in  healthy  cattle.  Pay  in 
work  doae  twice  as  quickly.  Toronto  Stable  Equipment  lightens  chores,  takes 
a  lot  of  the  nastiness  out  of  stable  work.  Keeps  cattle  contented  and  in 
good  shape.  Lasts  longer,  too,  because  made  properly. 
<  Toronto  Litter  Carriers  are  of  special  importance.  They  make  stable  clean- 
ing an  easy,  every-day  job.     Do  the  work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time,  too. 

Our  book  on  stable  equipment  gives  the  correct  ideas  on  stable  fittings.  Covers 
every  phase  of  the  subject  completely.  You  will  find  both  text  and  illustrations  valu- 
able.     Write  for  this  free  book. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Limited 

Atlantic  Av«.,  Toronto 
Montreal         Winnipeg        Regina         Calory 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO 

LIMITED 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  college  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
6maM'  income  he  obtains  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm    in    New    England. 

At  first  he  boards  with  his  neighbor, 
Bert  Temple,  and  engages  Mike  Finn  as 
his  farmer,  and  "Hard  Cider"  Howard  as 
carpenter. 

A  new  boarder  comes  to  the  Temples'— 
Stella  Goodwin,  from  New  York.  She 
and  Upton  make  friends  and  on  her 
advice  he  names  his  house  "Twin  Fires." 

CHAPTER  VII— Continued 

HER  eyes  twinkled  a  little.  "You 
are  still  very  stupid,"  she  said, 
"but  perhaps  I  will  consent  to 
give  my  invaluable  advice  on  this  im- 
portant subject." 

"Good!"  I  cried.  "And  we'll  build 
some  more  trellis  if  your  hands  are 
better." 

"My  hands  are  all  right,"  she  said, 
with  the  faintest  emphasis  on  the  noun, 
which  made  a  variety  of  perplexing  in- 
terpretations possible  and  kept  me  silent 
as  I  helped  her  over  the  wall  into  Bert's 
great  cauliflower  field,  and  we  tramped 
through  the  soft  soil  toward  the  house. 

CHAPTER  IX 

We    Seat   Thoreau    in    the    Chimney 
Nook,  And  I  Write  a  Sonnet 

After  dinner  she  approved  the  sun- 
dial beds  with  a  mock-judicial  gravity, 
and  then  she  went  at  the  trellis,  work- 
ing with  a  kind  of  impersonal  nervous 
intensity  that  troubled  me,  I  didn't  quite 
know  why.  She  said,  with  a  brief  laugh, 
it  was  because  she  had  suggested  the 
structure,  and  she  could  never  rest  until 
any  job  she  had  undertaken  was  com- 
pleted. 

"You  live  too  hard,"  said  I.  "That's 
the  trouble  with  most  of  us  nowadays. 
We  are  over-civilized.  We  don't  know 
how  to  take  things  easy,  because  we 
have  the  vague  idea  of  so  many  other 
things  to  be  done  always  crowding 
across  the  threshold  of  our  conscious- 
ness." 

"Perhaps,"  she  answered.  "The  'J' 
words,  for  instance,  if  they  get  T  done 
before  my  return.  Thank  heaven,  'J' 
hasn't  contributed  so  many  words  to 
science  as  'Hy'!" 

"Forget  the  dictionary,"  I  cried.  "You 
are  going  to  stay  here  a  long  time — till 
these  roses  bloom,  or  at  any  rate  till  the 
sundial  beds  have  come  to  flower.  Be- 
sides, there'll  be  a  lot  of  things  about 
my  house  where  your  advice  cannot  be 
spared." 

She  darted  a  quick  look  at  me,  and 
turned  back  to  the  trellis,  where  she 
was  nailing  on  strips.  She  did  not 
speak,  and  when  I  came  over  to  face 
her,  with  a  post  for  the  next  arch,  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  moist.  She 
turned  her  face  half  away,  blinking  her 
eyelids  hard,  bit  her  lip,  then  picked  up 
the  level  and  set  it  with  a  smack  against 
the  post.  I  put  my  hand  over  hers — 
both  our  hands  were  dirty! — and  said, 
"What  is  the  matter?     Are  you  tired?" 

"Please,  please — level  this  post,"  she 
replied. 

"Are  you  tired?" 

"No,  I'm  not  tired.  I'm  a  fool.  Come, 
we  must  finish  the  arch!" 

"I  guess  we  don't  do  any  more  arches 
to-day,"  I  replied,  "or  you  won't,  at  any 
rate.     You'll  go  home  and  rest." 

She  looked  at  me  an  instant  with  just 
the  hint  of  her  twinkle  coming  back. 
"I'm  so  unused  to  taking  orders,"  she 
said,  "that  I've  lost  the  art  of  obedience. 
Move  the  post  a  little  to  the  right, 
please." 

I  did  so,  and  we  worked  on  in  silence. 
We  had  built  the  wide  central  arch  by 
the  time  the  sun  began  to  drop  down  in- 
to our  faces.  There  were  only  five 
arches  more  to  build. 

"I  shall  write  to-night  and  have  the 
rcses  hurried  along,"  said  I. 

We  walked  back  toward  the  house 
and    looked    over    the    lawn,    past    the 


sundial,  and  saw  the  farm  through  the 
trellis,  and  beyond  the'  farm  the  trees  at 
the  edge  of  my  clearing,  and  then  a  dis- 
tant roof  or  two,  and  the  far  hills.  The 
ipple  blossoms  were  fragrant  in  the 
orchard.  The  persistent  song  sparrows 
were  singing.  The  shadow  of  the  dial 
post  stretched  far  out  toward  the  east. 

"It  is  nointing;  toward  the  brook," 
^id  I.  "Shall  we  go  and  ask  the  thrush 
to  sing?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not  to-night," 
she  said  briefly,  and  I  walked,  grieved 
and  puzzling,  up  the  road  by  her  side. 

The  next  day  she  pleaded  a  headache, 
and  I  went  to  the  farm  alone.  The 
south  room  was  shining  with  its  first 
coat  of  paint.  Hard  was,  as  he  put  it, 
"seein'  daylight"  in  his  work,  and  I 
realized  that  soon  I  should  be  sending 
for  Mrs.  Pillig  and  son  Peter  and  mov- 
ing away  from  Bert's.  Somehow  the 
idea  made  me  perversely  melancholy. 
The  house  seemed  lonely  as  I  wandered 
through  it,  sniffing  the  strong  odor  of 
fresh  paint. 

I  went  out  to  find  Mike,  and  learned 
that  the  small  fruits  had  come — a  hun- 
dred red  raspberries,  fifty  blackcaps, 
twenty-five  of  the  yellow  variety,  a  hun- 
dred blackberries,  not  to  mention  cur- 
rant bushes.  We  walked  about  the  gar- 
den to  find  the  best  site  for  them,  and 
finally  chose  for  the  berries  the  end  of 
the  slope  between  the  vegetables  and 
field  crops  and  the  pines  and  tamaracks. 
Here  was  a  long,  narrow  stretch  where 
the  brook  in  times  past  had  made  the 
soil  sandy,  so  that  it  drained  well,  but 
where  the  swampy  land  was  close 
enough  to  offer  the  least  danger  of  com- 
plete drying  out.  While  Mike  and  Joe 
were  ploughing  the  dressing  under  and 
harrowing,  I  took  my  garden  manual  in 
hand  and  carefully  sorted  out  the 
varieties  according  to  their  bearing 
season.  Then  we  began  planting  them 
in  rows. 

There  is  no  berry  so  fascinating  nor 
so  delicious  to  me  as  a  raspberry,  espe- 
cially at  breakfast,  half  hidden  under 
golden  cream.  There  is  something  soft 
and  cool  and  wild  about  it;  it  is  the 
feline  of  berries.  As  we  planted,  I  could 
almost  smell  the  fruit.  I  could  fancy 
the  joy  of  walking  between  these  dewy 
rows  in  the  fresh  morning  sun  and  pick- 
ing my  breakfast.  I  could  imagine  the 
crates  of  ripe  fruit  sent  to  market. 

In  the  pleasures  of  my  fancy  and  the 
monotony  of  measured  planting,  I  lost 
track  of  time,  nor  did  I  think  of  Miss 
Goodwin.  But  thought  of  her  returned 
at  noon,  however,  when  Mrs.  Bert  told 
me  her  head  had  felt  better  and  she  had 
gone  off  for  a  day's  trolley  trip  to  see 
the  country.  After  all,  it  was  rather 
selfish  of  me  not  to  show  her  the  coun- 
try! Besides,  I  hadn't  seen  it  myself. 
I  had  been  too  busy.  Why  shouldn't  I 
take  a  day  off?  But  I  couldn't  do  that 
till  the  berries  were  all  in,  and  that 
afternoon  was  not  enough  to  finish 
them.  It  took  all  of  the  next  day  as 
well,  and  most  of  the  day  following,  for 
we  had  the  double  rows  of  wire  to  mount 
as  supports  for  the  vines,  and  the  cur- 
rant bushes  to  set  in  as  a  border  to  the 
garden  six  feet  south  of  the  rose  trellis. 
Most  of  this  work  I  did  alone,  leaving 
Mike  free  for  other  tasks,  and  Joe  free 
to  cut  the  pea  brush.  I  saw  Miss  Good- 
win only  at  meals.  After  supper  I  had 
to  drive  myself  to  my  manuscripts. 

"It  will  be  you  who  will  need  a  rest 
soon,"  she  said  the  second  morning,  as 
she  came  down  to  breakfast  and  found 
me  hard  at  work  out  on  the  front  porch. 

"I'm  going  to  take  one — -with  you!" 
said  I.    "I  want  to  see  the  country,  too." 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  picked  a  lilac 
bud,  holding  it  to  her  nose.  She  seemed 
quite  far  awray  now.  The  first  few 
days  of  our  rapid  intimacy  had  passed, 
and  now  she  was  as  much  a  stranger 
to  me  as  on  that  first  meeting  in  the 
pines.  I  said  nothing  about  her  coming 
to  the  farm;  I  don't  know  why.  Some- 
how, I  was  piqued.  I  wished  her  to 
make  the  first  move.  In  some  way,  it 
was  all  due  to  my  asking  her  to  choose 
the  paint  for  my  dining-room,  and  that 
seemed   to   me   ridiculous.      I   fear   my 
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manner  showed  my  pique  a  trifle,  for  I 
did  not  see  her  anywhere  about  when 
I  left  after  breakfast. 

That  evening  I  found  the  second  coat 
of  paint  practically  dry  in  the  south 
room,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  install  my  desk  at  last,  order 
some  kerosene  for  my  student  lamp,  and 
do  my  work  there,  in  my  own  new  home, 
by  my  twin  fires.  The  wind  was  east 
as  I  walked  back  to  supper,  and  there 
was  no  sun  to  wake  me  in  the  morning, 
so  that  I  slept  till  half-past  six.  Out- 
side the  rain  was  pouring  steadily  down 
and  I  found  Bert  rejoicing,  for  it  was 
badly  needed.  After  breakfast  I  way- 
laid Miss  Goodwin. 

"No  work  on  the  trellis  to-day,"  said 
I,  swallowing  my  pique;  "so  I'm  going 
to  fix  up  the  south  room.  I'm  going  to 
make  twin  fires  out  of  some  of  the  nice, 
fragrant  apple  wood  you  haven't  sawed 
for  me,  and  hang  the  Hiroshiges,  and 
unpack  the  books,  and  have  an  elegant 
time — if  you  don't  make  me  do  it  alone." 

The  girl  shot  a  look  around  Mrs. 
Bert's  sitting-room,  where  a  small  stuff- 
ed owl  stood  on  the  mantel  under  a 
glass  case  and  a  transparent  pink 
muslin  sack  filled  with  burst  milkweed 
pods  was  draped  over  a  crayon  portrait 
of  Bert  as  a  ycung  man.  I  followed  her 
glance  and  then  our  eyes  met. 

"Just  the  same,  they  are  dear,  good 
souls,"  she  smiled. 

"Of  course,"  I  answered.  "But  to  sit 
here  on  a  cold,  rainy  day!  You  may 
read  by  the  fire  while  I  work.  Only 
please  come!" 

"May  I  read  'The  Foundations  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  Doctor  Upton?" 
she  said. 

"You  may  read  the  dictionary,  if  you 
wish,"  I  replied. 

She  went  to  get  her  raincoat.  It  was 
cold  out  of  doors,  and  the  rain  drove 
ir.  our  faces  as  we  splashed  down  the 
road.  The  painters  had  made  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen  range,  and  as  we  stepped 
in  the  warmth  greeted  us  in  a  curious, 
friendly  way.  I  brought  several  logs  of 
dead  apple  wood  into  the  big  room, 
made  a  second  trip  for  kindlings, 
brought  my  one  pair  of  andirons  from 
the  shed  and  improvised  a  pair  with 
bricks  for  the  other  fireplace,  and  soon 
had  the  twin  hearths  cheerful  with 
dancing  flamec.  Then  I  went  back  to  the 
shed,  and  brought  the  two  cushions 
which  had  been  on  my  window-seats  at 
college,  to  place  them  on  the  settle.  But 
as  I  came  into  the  room,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  girl  waiting  to  sit  by  the  fire,  I 
saw  her  with  sleeves  rolled  up  washing 
the  west  window.  Her  body  was  outlined 
against  the  light,  her  hair  making  an 
aura  about  her  head.  As  she  turned  a 
little,  I  caught  the  saucy  grace  of  her 
profile.  She  was  so  intent  upon  her  task 
that  she  had  not  heard  me  enter,  and  I 
paused  a  fuil  moment  watching  her. 
Then  I  dropped  the  cushions  and  cried, 
"Come,  here's  your  seat!  That  is  no 
task  for  a  Ph.  D." 

"I  don't  want  a  seat,"  she  laughed. 
"I'm  having  a  grand  time,  and  don't 
care  to  have  my  erudition  thrown  in  my 
face.     I  love  to  wash  windows." 

"But  'The  Foundations  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century?'  "  said  I. 

"The  whole  nineteenth  century  is  on 
these  windows,"  she  replied.  "I've  got 
to  scrub  here  to  get  at  its  foundations." 

"But  you'll  get  tired  again,"  I  laugh- 
ed, though  with  real  solicitude.  "I  did- 
n't want  you  to  come  to  work — only  to 
be  company." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  be  company. 
Please  get  me  some  fresh  hot  water. 

I  took  the  pail  and  fetched  obediently. 
Then,  while  she  worked  at  the  windows, 
I  began  tugging  things  in  from  the  shed, 
ling  Joe  from  the  barn  to  help  me 
with  the  desk  and  bookcases.  The  desk, 
obviously,  went  by  the  west  window, 
where  the  light  would  come  from  the 
left.  My  five  bookcases,  which  had  been 
made  for  my  college  rooms,  of  uniform 
size,  were  placed,  four  along  the  south 
wall,  filling  the  spaces  between  the  cen- 
tral door  and  the  two  windows,  and  the 
two  windows  and  the  end  walls,  with 
the  fifth  on  the  west  wall  between  the 
window  and  the  south,  where  I  could 
have  my  reference  books  close  to  my 
desk  chair.  My  piano,  which  had  stood 
in  the  dining-room  ever  since  the  furni- 
ture had  arrived,  we  unboxed,  wheeled 
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in  to  fill  the  space  between  the  small 
east  windows,  and  took  the  covers  off. 

I  looked  around.  Already  the  place 
was  assuming  a  homelike  air,  and  the 
long  room  had  contracted  into  intimacy. 
The  girl  dropped  her  rag  into  the  pail, 
and   stood   looking   about. 

"Oh,  the  nice  room!"  she  cried.  "And 
oh,  the  dirty  piano!" 

I  went  out  to  begin  on  the  books,  and 
when  I  returned  with  the  first  load  (I 
used  a  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  a  big 
load  covered  with  my  raincoat  as  far  as 
the  front  door,  and  up  into  the  hall  on  a 
plank),  Miss  Goodwin  was  scrubbing 
tne  keys.  As  I  began  to  wipe  off  the 
books  and  set  them  into  the  cases,  I 
could  hear  that  peculiar  dust-cloth 
glissando  which  denotes  domestic  oper- 
ations on  the  piano,  and  which  brings 
curiously  home  to  a  man  memories  of 
his  mother.  When  I  returned  with  the 
next  load,  I  brought  the  piano  bench, 
as  well.  The  girl  was  busy  with  the 
east  window,  and  I  set  the  bench  down 
in  silence.  She  was  seated  upon  it, 
when  I  arrived  with  the  third  load,  and 
through  the  house  were  dancing  the 
sounds  of  a  Bach  gavotte. 

She  stopped  playing  as  I  entered,  and 
looked  up  with  a  little  smile  of  apology. 

"Please  go  on!"  I  cried. 

"But  you  play,"  she  said,  "and  I  just 
drum.     It's  too  silly." 

"I  play  with  one  finger  only,"  said  I, 
"the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand." 

"Then  why  do  you  have  the  piano?" 

"For  you,"  I  smiled.  "Please  play 
on.  You  can't  guess  how  pleasant  it  is, 
how — how — homelike." 

She  wheeled  back  and  let  her  hands 
fall  on  the  keys,  rippling  by  a  natural 
suggestion  into  the  old  tune  "Amaryl- 
lis." The  logs  were  crackling.  The  gay 
old  measures  flooded  the  room  with 
sound.  My  head  nodded  in  time,  as  I 
stacked  the  books  on  the  shelves. 

Suddenly  the  music  stopped,  and  with 
a  rustle  of  skirts  the  girl  was  beside  me. 
"There!  Now  I  must  help  you  with  the 
books!"  she  cried.  "What's  this?  Oh, 
you're  not  putting  them  up  right  at  all ! 
Here's  James's  'Pragmatism'  hobnob- 
bing with  'The  Freedom  of  the  Will.' 
Oh,  horrors,  and  'Cranford'  next  to  Guy 
de  Maupassant!  I'm  sure  that  isn't 
proper!" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "it  ought  to 
prove  a  fine  thing  for  both  of  them." 

She  began  to  inspect  titles,  pulling 
out  books  here,  substituting  others 
there,  carrying  some  to  other  cases. 
"You  won't  know  where  anything  is, 
anyhow,  in  these  new  surroundings," 
she  said,  "so  you  might  as  well  start 
right — separate  cases  for  fiction,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  so  on.  Please 
have  the  poetry  over  the  settle  by  the 
fire." 

"Surely,"  said  I.  "That  goes  without 
saying.  Here,  I'll  lug  the  books  in,  and 
you  put  'em  up.  Only  I  insist  on  the 
reference  books  going  over  by  my  desk." 

"Yes,  sir,  you  may  have  them,"  she 
laughed. 

I  wheeled  in  load  after  load.  "Lord," 
I  cried,  "of  the  making  of  many  books, 
et  cetera!  I'll  never  buy  another  one, 
or  else  I'll  never  move  again." 

"You'll  never  move  again,  you  mean," 
she  said.  "Look,  all  the  nice  poetry  by 
the  west  fireplace.  Don't  the  green 
Globe  editions  look  pretty  in  the  white 
cases?  And  Keats  right  by  the  chim- 
ney. Please,  may  I  put  the  garden 
books,  and  old  Mr.  Thoreau,  by  the 
east  fire?" 

"Give  old  Mr.  Thoreau  any  seat  he 
wants,"  said  I,  "only  Mr.  Emerson  must 
sit  beside  him'." 

"Where's  Mr.  Emerson?  Oh,  yes, 
here  he  is,  in  a  blue  suit.  Here,  we'll 
plant  the  rose  of  beauty  on  the  brow  of 
chaos!" 

She  took  the  set  of  Emerson  and 
placed  it  in  the  top  shelf  by  the  east 
fireplace,  above  a  tumbled  heap  of  un- 
assorted volumes,  standing  back  to  sur- 
vey it  with  her  gurgling  laugh.  "What 
is  so  decorative  as  books?"  she  cried. 
"They  beat  pictures  or  wall  paper.  Oh, 
the  nice  room,  the  nice  books,  nice  old 
Mr.  Emerson,  nice  twin  fires!" 

"And  nice  librarian,"  I  added. 

She  darted  a  look  at  me,  laughed  with 
heightened  color,  and  herself  added, 
with  a  glance  at  her  wrjst  watch,  "And 
nice  dinner!" 

I   brought   back    some    of   my   manu- 


scripts  after  dinner,  in  case  the  room 
should  be  completed  before  supper  time. 
We  attacked  it  again  with  enthusiasm, 
hers  being  no  less,  apparently,  than 
mine,  for  it  was  indeed  wonderful  to 
see  the  place  emerge  from  bareness  in- 
to the  most  alluring  charm  as  the  books 
filled  the  shelves,  and  my  two  Morris 
chairs  were  placed  before  the  fires,  as 
my  three  or  four  treasured  rugs  were 
unrolled  on  the  rather  uneven  but 
charmingly  old  floor  which  just  fitted 
the  old,  rugged  hearthstones,  and  finally 
as  the  two  bright  Hiroshiges  were  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  two  white  wood 
panels  over  the  fireplaces,  and  the  othei 
pictures  hung  over  the  bookcases. 

"Wait,"  cried  the  girl  suddenly.  "Hav« 
you  any  vases?" 

"A  couple  of  glass  ones,"  I  said 
"Why?" 

"Get  them,  and  never  mind." 

I  found  the  barrel  which  containec 
breakables  in  the  shed,  unpacked  it,  anc 
brought  in  the  contents — a  few  vases 
my  college  tea  set,  a  little  Tanagr 
dancing-girl.  I  placed  the  dancing 
figure  on  top  of  the  shelf  between  th< 
settles,  and  Miss  Goodwin  set  the  tej 
things  on  my  one  table  by  the  soutl 
door.  Then  she  got  an  umbrella  anc 
vanished.  A  few  minutes  later  she  re 
turned  with  two  clumps  of  sweet  flag 
blades  from  the  brookside,  placed  one  ii 
each  of  the  small  vases,  and  stood  then 
on  the  twin  mantels,  beneath  the  Jap 
anese  prints. 

"There!"  she  cried,  clapping  hex 
hands.  "Now  what  do  you  think  of  youi 
room?" 

I  looked  at  the  young  green  spears 
at  the  bookcases  with  their  patterns 
of  color,  at  the  warm  rugs  on  the  floor 
at.  mv  desk  ready  for  me  by  the  window 
at  the  student  lamp  upon  it,  at  the 
crimson  cushions  on  the  twin  settles 
at  the  leaping  flames  on  the  hearths 
and  then  at  the  bright,  flushed,  eagei 
face  of  the  girl,  raindrops  glistening 
in  her  hair. 

"I  think  it  is  wonderful,"  said  I.  ": 
have  my  home  at  last!  And  how  yoi 
have  helpsd  me!" 

"Yes,  you  have  your  home,"  said  she 
"Oh,  it  is  such  a  nice  one!" 

She  turned  away,  and  went  over  t< 
the  east  fire,  poking  it  with  her  toe 
lit  my  pipe,  sat  down  at  my  old,  familial 
desk,  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  comfort 
and  opened  a  manuscript. 

"It's  only  four  o'clock,"  said  I.  "] 
can  get  in  that  hour  I  wasted  in  sleej. 
this  morning.  Can  you  find  somethim 
to  read?" 

"I  ought  to,"  she  smiled. 

I  plunged  into  the  manuscript — a  sillj 
novel.  I  heard  Miss  Goodwin  on  th< 
other  side  of  the  settle,  taking  down 
book.  I  read  on.  The  room  was  verj 
still.  Presently  the  stillness  roused  m< 
from  my  work,  and  I  looked  up.  I  coul 
not  see  the  girl,  so  I  rose  from  my  chai 
and  tiptoed  around  the  settle.  She  wa; 
sitting  with  a  closed  book  on  her  knee 
gazing  into  the  fire.  I  sat  down,  too 
and  touched  her  arm. 

"What  is  there?"  I  asked,  pointing  t 
the  flames. 

She  looked  around,  with  a  half  wist- 
ful little  smile. 

"You    are    not    making    up    that   losi 

hour,"  she   answered. 

.  "But  the  room  was  so  still,"  said  I 

"that  I  wondered  where  you  were." 

"Perhaps  I  was  many  miles  away,' 
she  replied.  "Do  you  want  me  to  mak 
a  noise?" 

"You  might  sing  for  me." 

"I  should  hate  to  make  the  thrusl 
jealous.  No,  my  accomplishments  ceas< 
with  philology.  I'm  very  happy  here 
really.    You  must  go  back  to  your  work.' 

I  went  back,  and  read  a  few  mor< 
pages  of  the  silly  novel. 

"This  story  is  so  silly  I  really  think 
it  would  be  a  success,"  I  called  out. 

A  head  peeped  up  at  me  over  the  set 
tie.  "You  aren't  working,"  she  re 
proached.  "I'm  going  away,  so  yo 
won't  have  me  to  talk  to." 

"Very  well,  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  cried 
slamming  the  manuscript  into  a  drawer 
"I'll  come  down  here  and  work  afte 
supper." 

"No,  you'll  work  till  five  o'clock." 

"Not  unless  you'll  stay!" 

The  eyes  looked  at  me  over  the  settlej 
and   I  looked   steadily  back.     We  ea 
smiled  a  little,  silently. 
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"Very  well,"  said  she,  as  the  head 
disappeared. 

I  read  on,  vaguely  aware  that  the 
west  was  breaking,  and  the  room  grow- 
ing warm.  Presently  I  heard  a  window 
opened  and  felt  the  cooler  rush  of  rain- 
freshened  air  from  the  fragrant  or- 
chard. Then  I  heard  the  painters  come 
downstairs,  talking,  and  tramp  out 
through  the  kitchen.  It  was  five  o'clock. 
But  I  still  read  on,  to  finish  a  chapter. 
The  painters  had  departed.  The  entire 
house  was  still. 

Suddenly  there  stole  through  the 
room  the  soft  andante  theme  of  a 
Mozart  sonata,  and  the  low  sun  at 
almost  the  same  instant  dropped  into 
the  clear  blue  hole  in  the  west  and 
flooded  the  room.  I  let  the  manuscript 
fall,  and  sat  listening  peacefully  for  a 
full  minute.  Then  I  moved  across  the 
fioor  and  stood  behind  the  player.  How 
cheerful  the  room  looked,  how  booky 
and  old-fashioned !  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  always  dwelt  there.  It  seemed  as 
if  this  figure  at  the  piano  had  always 
dwelt  there.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
put  out  my  hands  and  rest  them  on  her 
shoulders,  and  lay  my  cheek  to  her 
hair!  The  impulse  was  ridiculously 
strong  to  do  so,  and  I  tingled  to  my 
finger  tips  with   a   strange  excitement. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "it  is  after  five,  and 
the  sun  is  out.  We  will  go  to  hear  the 
thrush." 

The  girl  faced  around  on  the  bench, 
raising  her  face  to  mine,  "Yes,  let  us," 
she  answered.  "How  lovely  the  room 
looks  now.    Oh,  the  nice  new  old  room!" 

She  lingered  in  the  doorway  a  second, 
and  then  we  stepped  out  of  the  front 
entrance,  where  we  stood  entranced  by 
the  freshness  of  the  rain-washed  world 
in  the  low  light  of  afternoon,  and  the 
heavy  fragrance  of  wet  lilac  buds  en- 
veloped us.  Then  the  girl  gathered 
her  skirts  up  and  we  went  down 
through  the  orchard,  where  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  the  fallen  petals, 
through  the  maples  where  the  song 
sparrow  was  singing,  and  in  among  the 
dripping  pines.  The  brook  was  whis- 
pering secret  things,  and  the  drip  from 
the  trees  made  a  soft  tinkle,  just  de- 
tectable, on  its  pools. 

We  waited  one  minute,  two  minutes, 
three  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  the 
fairy  clarion  sounded,  the  "cool  bars 
of  melody  from  the  everlasting  even- 
ing." It  sounded  with  a  thrilling  near- 
ness, so  lovely  that  it  almost  hurt,  and 
instinctively  I  put  out  my  hand  and 
felt  hers.  She  yielded  it,  and  so  we 
stood,  hand  in  hand,  while  the  thrush 
sang  once,  twice,  three  times,  now  near, 
now  farther  away,  and  then  it  seemed 
from  the  very  edge  of  my  clearing.  I 
still  held  her  hand,  as  we  waited  for 
another  burst  of  melody.  But  he  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  to  sing  again. 
My  fingers  closed  tighter  over  hers  as 
I  felt  her  face  turn  toward  mine,  and 
she  answered  their  pressure  while  her 
eyes  glistened,  I  thought,  with  tears. 
Then  her  hand   slipped   away. 

"Don't  speak,"  she  said,  leading  the 
way  out  of  the  grove. 

We  went  into  the  house  again  to  make 
sure  that  the  fires  had  burned  down. 
The  room  was  darker  now,  filled  with 
twilight  shadows.  The  last  of  the  logs 
were  glowing  red  on  the  hearths,  and 
the  air  was  hot  and  heavy  after  the 
fresh  outdoors.  But  how  cheerful,  how 
friendly,  how  like  a  human  thing,  with 
human  feelings  of  warmth  and  wel- 
come, the  room   semed  to  me! 

"It  has  been  a  wonderful  day,"  said 
I,  as  we  turned  from  the  fires  to  pass 
out.  "I  wondei  if  I  shall  ever  have  so 
much  joy  again  in  my  house?" 

The  girl  at  my  side  did  not  answer. 
I  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was 
struggling  with  tears. 

I  did  instinctively  the  only  thing  my 
clumsy  ignorance  could  suggest — put 
my  hand  upon  hers.  She  withdrew  it 
quickly. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried  under  her  breath. 
"Oh,  I  am  such  a  fool!  Fool — Middle 
English  fool,  fole,  fol;  Icelandic,  fol- 
old  French  fol — always  the  same 
word!" 

She  broke  into  a  plaintiff  little  laugh, 
ran  through  the  hall  and  lifted  the 
stove  lid  to  see  if  the  fire  there  was 
cut,  and  hastened  to  the  road,  where  I 
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had  difficulty  to  keep  pace  with  her  as 
we  walked  up  the  slope  to  supper.  ' 

"You  need  a  rest  more  than  you 
think,  I  guess,"  I  tried  to  say,  but  she 
only  answered,  "I  need  it  less!"  and 
made  off  at  once  to  her  room.  That 
night  I  didn't  go  back  to  my  house  to 
work.  I  didn't  work  at  all.  I  looked 
out  of  my  window  at  a  young  moon  for 
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a  long  while,  and  then — yes,  I  confess 
it,  though  I  was  thirty  years  old,  I 
wrote  a  sonnet! 

CHAPTER  X 

We  Climb  a  Hill  Together 

'PHE  next  morning  I  did  not  urge 
-*-  Miss  Goodwin  to  come  to  the  farm. 
In  fact,  I  urged  her  to  sit  in  the  sun 
and  rest.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  a  real 
Jane  day,  though  June  was  not  due  till 
the  following  Wednesday.  It  was 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  preceding  Memo- 
rial Day.  But,  as  my  farm  was  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  my 
lawn  was  so  screened  from  the  roads 
by  the  house  on  one  side  and  the  pines 
and  maples  on  the  other,  I  resolved  to 
hazard  my  reputation  and  go  at  my 
lawn,  which  the  rain  at  last  had  settled. 
I  hitched  the  horse  to  my  improvised 
drag  and  smoothed  it  again,  several 
times,  in  default  of  a  roller.  Then  I 
led  the  horse  back  to  the  barn. 

As  I  came  to  the  barn  door  again, 
a  carryall  was  passing,  with  a  woman 
and  a  stout  girl  on  the  back  seat,  and 
another  stout  girl  and  a  man  on  the 
front  seat.  The  women  were  dressed 
in  their  starched  best,  the  man,  an  el- 
derly farmer  with  a  white  beard,  in 
the  blue  uniform  and  slouch  hat  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  They  were  going  to  Memorial 
service.  I  instinctively  saluted  as  the 
old  fellow  nodded  to  me  in  his  friendly 
country  way,  and  he  dropped  the  reins 
with  a  pleased  smile  and  brought  his 
own  hand  snap  up  to  his  hat  brim.  I 
watched  the  carryall  disappear,  hear- 
ing it  rattle  over  the  bridge  across  my 
brook,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  myself 
a  stranger  in  this  community.  I  sud- 
denly wanted  to  go  with  them  "to  church, 
to  hear  the  drone  of  the  organ  and  the 
soft  wind  rushing  by  the  open  windows, 
bringing  in  the  scent  of  lilacs,  to  see 
the  faces  of  my  neighbors  about  me, 
to  chat  with  them  on  the  church  steps 
when  the  service  was  over.  I  realized 
how  absorbed  I  had  been  in  my  own 
little  farm,  and  resolved  to  begin  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  town  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then  I  picked  up  a  rake, 
and  went  back  to  the  lawn. 

As  soon  as  I  had  eliminated  the 
horse's  hoofprints,  I  got  a  bag  of  lawn 
seed  and  scattered  it,  probably  using 
a  good  deal  more  than  was  necessary. 
Mike  had  assured  me  it  was  too  late 
to  sow  grass,  but  I  hoped  for  fool's  luck. 
I  sowed  it  carefully  about  the  sundial 
beds,  so  that  none  should  fall  on  them, 
but  over  the  rest  of  the  lawn  I  let  it 
fall  from  on  high,  delighting  in  the 
way  it  drifted  with  the  gentle  wind  on 
its  drop  to  earth.  I  had  not  sown  long 
before  the  birds  began  to  come,  by  ones, 
then  by  twos  and  threes  and  fours,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  fifty  of  them  were  hop- 
ping about.  I  shooed  them  away,  but 
back  they  came. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "lawn  seed  is  not 
so  terribly  expensive,  and  they  can't 
pick  it  all  up!"  I  scattered  it  thicker 
than  ever,  and  then  harrowed  it  un- 
der a  little  with  a  rake,  working  till 
one  o'clock,  for  Sunday  dinner  was  at 
one-thirty.  Then  I  went  back  to  Bert's, 
with  only  a  peep  into  my  big  south 
room  to  see  how  cheerful  it  looked.  I 
found  Miss  Goodwin  still  sitting  where 
I  had  left  her,  under  the  sycamore  be- 
fore the  house. 

"You  see,  I've  obeyed,"  she  smiled. 
"I've  not  read,  nor  even  thought.  I've 
'jest  set.'  But  I'm  beginning  to  get 
restless." 

To   be   continued 


SOME  GOOD  CLOVER  SEED  YIELD 

HpHE  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
,  -*■  ture  reports  that  the  yield  of  Red 
Clover  Seed  in  Ontario  is  not  turning 
out  so  good  as  was  expected.  There  is 
not  a  large  acreage  in  the  Province  and 
the  price  is  high.  The  crop  of  alsike 
has  been  a  good  one  and  prices  were 
received  by  the  majority  of  producers. 
In  the  matter  of  sweet  clover  seed  there 
have  been  some  big  cheques  received  this 
season.  One  farmer  in  Peel  County  re- 
ports having  received  a  cheque  of  $5,- 
000.00  for  his  crop  of  thirty  acres.  Al- 
falfa seed  is  produced  largely  in  the 
Lake  Erie  district.  Prices  for  sweet 
clover  in  the  early  part  of  October  were 
ranging  from  $10.00  to  $12.50  per 
bushel. 
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FUTURE  OF  FARM   LABOR 

By  W.  G.  Lowrie 

'"pO  the  farmer  of  to-day  there  is  no 
-*-  question,  I  think,  which  is  causing 
him  so  much  concern  as  the  problem  of 
labor.  And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  caused  considerable  discussion  and 
that  the  Government  has  assisted 
through  its  employment  bureaux,  etc., 
the  prohJem  remains  unsolved.  I*"  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  therefore, 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the 
solution  of  this  all-important  problem. 

It  sems  to  the  writer  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  has  been  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  struck  at  the  root  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  unless  the  cause  is  removed, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  remedy.  By 
this  is  meant,  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
find  out  the  reason  for  so  many  men 
leaving  the  farm  for  city  occupations, 
and  so  few  returning  to  the  land,  farm- 
ers have  evidently  taken  the  situation 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A  little  consider- 
ation of  the  matter,  however,  would,  I 
think,  throw  some  light  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
hours  on  the  farm.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  few  farms  on  which  the 
day's  work  is  completed  within  twelve 
hours,  and  there  are  more,  I  venture  to 
say,  where  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  the  rule. 
Now,  with  all  due  consideration  for  the 
farmers,  it  must  be  said  that  such  a 
consideration  should  be  improved,  and 
in  fact,  will  necessarily  improve  if  we 
are  to  retain  sufficient  labor  on  the 
farm.  If  farming  were  the  only  occu- 
pation, then  we  might  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  efficient  labor  and  in 
sufficient  numbers,  but  with  so  many 
other  industries  offering  shorter  hours, 
and  urban  life  so  attractive,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  serious.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves the  farmer,  on  his  part,  to  at 
least  reduce  the  hour  limit  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  another  important  phase 
of  the  problem  is  that  of  wages.  And 
while  farm  wages  have  increased  dur- 
ing recent  years,  even  yet  they  do  not 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  ob- 
taining in  the  city.  If  the  city  man  can 
earn  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  hour 
— and  he  does — it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  present  farm  wage  schedule 
must  be  improved  in  order  to  induce 
laborers  to  the  country.  This  is  surely 
only  a  reasonable  conclusion,  and  while 
we  are  aware  that  in  many  respects, 
the  prices  of  farm  products  do  not  justi- 
fy it,  the  fact  remains  that  higher 
wages  must  be  a  feature  in  the  new 
scheme  of  affairs.  • 

But  we  cannot  stop  there;  for  we  have 
still  to  consider  the  question  of  recrea- 
tion. The  present  indefinite  system  of 
labor  on  the  farm,  in  most  cases,  prac- 
tically ignores  the  personal  welfare  of 
the  "hired  man."  His  city  cousin  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  two  or  three  hours 
daily,  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  and 
self-improvement.  Surely,  then,  those 
who  volunteer  their  services  on  the  land 
deserve  consideration.  Theirs  is  not 
always  the  enviable  position  and,  being 
human,  they,  too,  require  recreation. 
Like  their  urban  friends,  they  have 
tired  muscles  to  relax,  a  mind  to  cul- 
tivate— in  short,  a  life  to  live.  Recrea- 
tion means  a  better  and  more  contented 
class  of  labor  which,  in  turn,  reflects 
also  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  there  lies 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  rural  dis- 
trict; namely  in  establishing  a  com- 
munity centre.  Where  possible,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, for  a  gymnasium,  library,  read- 
ing-room, assembly-hall,  etc.  Here  the 
young  people  of  the  community,  includ- 
ing of  course,  farm  help,  might  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse, 
entertainment,  etc.,  and  thus  find  an  in- 
terest in  life.  Where  feasible,  such  a 
centre  might  also  serve  as  a  community 
apartment  house,  where  farm  help  could 
dwell,  and  in  this  way  add  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  helpers  and  the  community 
at  large. 

There  is  yet,  however,  another  point 
which  deserves,  I  think,  some  consider- 
ation, namely,  the  profit-sharing  plan. 
Even  if  we  assume  a  higher  wage 
schedule,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered 
that  the  wage-earner,  to  a  more  or  less 
Continued  on  page  42 


Old  Colony 
Pattern 


Is  your  silver 

a  joy  to  you  f 

Your  silver  will  be  a  lasting  joy  if 
you  choose  "1847  Rogers  Bros.",  for 
you  will  have  not  only  the  beauty  of 
the  pattern,  but  the  deeper  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  the  real  worth  of 
this  silverplate  itself. 

Buy  only  when  you  see  the  mark 
"1847  Rogers  Bros."  on  the  backs  of 
the  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  for  that  mark 
identifies  the  famous  time-tested 
Rogers  Very  Best. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold  by  leading 
Canadian  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 


am 


Extra  Hours  of  Daylight 


BURRELL 

B-L-K 

MILKER 

Good  for  the 
herd 


Think  what  you  could  do  with  an- 
other extra  working  hour  each  morn- 
ing and  evening.  How  you  could 
make  the  whole  farm  jump. 

With  hand-milking  you  have  all 
hands  at  milking  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

With  the  Burrell  Milkers  you  have 
one  man  doing  the  work  of  three  men 
in  the  same  time.  That  saving  in 
labor  means  extra  hours  of  daylight 
on  your  farm. 

This  saving  in  labor  alone  pays  for 
the  Burrell  outfit  in  less  than  a  year. 

Many  dairymen  who  found  hand- 
milking  unprofitable  and  intended 
selling  the  herd  have  used  BurrelFs 
and  then  increased  the  herd. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  ex- 
plaining all  the  advantages  and  prov- 
ing them  by  experiences  of  dairymen, 
big   and   little. 


D.  Derbyshire   Co. 

Limited 

Brockville         -  Ontario 
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Get  More  For  Your  Furs  and 
Quicker  Returns  This  Year 

This  isj'oar  year  to  make  big  money.  Your  furs  will 
bring  twice  and  three  times  the  price  you  got  in  the  old 
days.    Be  sure  to  get  all  they  are  worth.    Ship  to 


Properly  stretched  furs  al- 
ways bringr  10perc«nt  to  60 
per  cent  more.  Get  my  pat- 
terns and  have  plenty  of 
boards  ready.  I  Can  al- 
ways pay    more  for 
-well-stretched  fura 
Jocausa    inanufac- 
\  turerspfly  me  more. 
1  have  yonr  set   of 
patterns  ready  to 
mail  now--FKEE. 


RUMBAUGH, 


1  have  made  thousands  of  friends  amonp  trappers  tn  a  few  years 
because  I  treat  them  right— always  pay  top  prices- -grade  fairly- - 
don't  charge  commissions— mail  yourcheck  a  few  hours  after  1 
gvt  your  bundle,  and  will  hold  your  furs  separate  on  request,  and 
return  them  If  not  satisfied  with  your  raturng. 

Mail  me  namea  and  addresses  of  two  trapper  friends  today  and  I 
wllleend  ypol-REEaeetof  my  Stretching;  Board  Patterns,  trap- 
ping law«  for  yojff  state  and  my  up-to-the-minute   market  report. 


399  Southwest  Fifth  St..  Des   Moines,   Iowa 


FUR  FARMING 


Trapping  is  Almost  a  Boys'  Industry 


WHEN  one  pictures  an  industry  that 
runs  into  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  one  usually  imagines  that  the  per- 
sons who  keep  it  going  are  men  well  into 
middle  age  or  at  least  matured.  Farm 
ing,  manufacturing,  merchandising — 
all  bring  this  picture. 

And  yet  one  great  industry  that  grows 
every  year  by  millions  is  an  amazing 


Let— 

Ontario's  Golden  Era 

Continue 

PROGRESS— PERFORMANCE— PROMISE 

TF  i  we  have  given  worthy  service  during  the  trying  time  cf  war,  may  we  not  be  relied  upon  to  serve 
the  nation  faithfully  and  well  in  hastening  the  time  of  still  greater  prosperity  and  happiness?  As 
we  have  begun,  so  we  will  continue;  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  ever  alert  in  the  service  to  the 
people.  Conscious  of  our  shortcomings,  and  grateful  for  the  opportunities  we  have  had  to  serve  our 
Province,  we  submit  our  record  with  confidence  to  the  electors  for  their  consideration  and  approval, 
and  ask  from  a  united  peop'e  a  mandate  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  this  Province. 


WAR  WORK 

Ontario  gave  in  men 
232,895;'  in  contributions 
$54,532,188;  to  Victory 
loans  $540,465,550.  On- 
tario provided  50  per 
cent,  of  Canada's  war 
effort.  The  Ontario 
Government  spent  in  war 
work  'over  $10,000,000; 
maintained  in  England 
the  most  efficient  military 
hospital  in  Europe;  furn- 
ished club  houses  for  the 
soldiers  in  London  and 
Paris;  made  gifts  of  food 
and  guns  to  the  Mother 
Country;  made  large 
grants  to  the  British  Red 
Cross,'  Belgium,  Serbian 
relief  and  other  worthy 
patriotic  objects.  On- 
tario's' war  effort  has 
made  the  name  of  On- 
tario resound  in  every 
corner    of    the    world. 


EDUCATION 

Ontario's  educational 
system  is  designed  to 
provide  the  most  efficient 
training  possible  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
become  the  future  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  no 
expenditure  has  been  de- 
nied to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Generous  grants 
have  been  made  for  agri- 
cultural, technical  and 
vocational  training;  re- 
turned soldiers  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  the 
teaching  profession; 
teachers'  salaries  have 
been  raised  and  a  super- 
annuation scheme  inaug- 
urated. This  year  nearly 
$4,000,000  will  be  spent 
on    education    in    Ontario. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

Hydro  is  to-day  the 
most  extensive  public- 
ownership  enterprise  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 
Since  its  inception  Hydro- 
Electric  has  saved  to  the 
consumers  o  f  electric 
power  in  Ontario  over 
fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Hydro  displaces  annually 
5,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
Hydro  develops  and  dis- 
tributes 350,000  horse 
power  to  over  230  muni- 
cipalities, 175,000  do- 
mestic consumers  and 
6,000  customers  for 
power.  The  Queenston- 
Chippewa  undertaking 
will  provide  an  economi- 
cal development  of  400,- 
000  horse  power,  and  the 
prospective  ultimate  de- 
velopment in  the  whole 
Province  is  over  1,000,000 
horse   power. 


AGRICULTURE 

The  agricultural  indus- 
dustry  in  Ontario  is  in  a 
prosperous  and  thriving 
condition.  Appropriations 
in  1904  amounted  to 
$475,000;  in  1919,  $1,675,- 
000.  Last  year  the  value 
of  the  farm  products  of 
Ontario  was  $550,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  co.n- 
bined  farm  assets  was 
one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Within  the  last 
three  years  ten  thousand 
farm  mortgages  have 
been  paid  off.  Encour- 
agement has  been  extend- 
ed to  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  education 
has  been  fostered,  and 
social  conditions  have 
been  improved.  Agricul- 
ture has  receive  the  "ear- 
nest and  unremitting  at- 
tention of  the  Govern- 
ment." 


FINANCE 

In  1904  the  income  of 
Ontario  was  $4,464,000; 
in  1913  it  was  $11,188,- 
302;  in  1918  it  was  $19,- 
270,123.  This  has  been' 
accomplished  without  re- 
sorting to  direct  taxation 
■ — apart  from  the  war  tax," 
which  has  been  repealed. 
Out  of  this  revenue  the 
Government  has  returned 
to  the  people  in  larger 
gr?nts;  $3,807,000  for 
Education;  $1,676,235  for 
Agriculture.  The  public 
services  have  been  en- 
larged and  ample  grants 
have  enabled  important 
public  duties  to  be  under- 
taken. 


HIGHWAYS 

Good  roads  add  wealth 
and  comfort  to  rural  life. 
The  highway  improve- 
ment programme  of  the 
Ontario  Government  is 
applied  to  both  urban  and 
rural  districts.  A  com- 
plete system  of  roads,  in- 
cluding provincial  roads, 
provincial  county  roads, 
county  roads  and  town- 
ship roads  with  a  mileage 
of  12,500  miles,  has  been 
worked  out  and  will  be 
constructed.  The  entire 
motor  license  revenue, 
with  a  large  amount  add- 
ed, will  be  spent  annually 
on    this    work. 


LABOR 

Ontario's  industrial  lead- 
ership in  Canada  has  been 
maintained  by  broad  and 
effective  labor  laws.  Un- 
der the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  $10,000,000 
has  been  paid  out  in 
awards.  Special  safe- 
guards have  been  provid- 
ed for  female  and  child 
labor.  A  minimum  wage 
in  Ontario  is  assured,  and 
a  direct  representative  of 
Labor  will  sit  in  the  Cab- 
inet. Free  employment 
agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  technical 
education  has  been  en- 
couraged. 


HEALTH 

Ontario's  public  health 
service  is  not  excelled  on 
the  continent.  Public 
health  education,  child 
welfare,  sanitary  engin- 
eering service,  and  the 
free  distribution  of  anti- 
toxins and  serums  have 
conserved  lrfe  and  pre- 
vented  epidemic.  A 
scheme  of  pensions  for 
mothers  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  supplied 
all  the  typhoid  vaccine 
used  by  the  Canadian 
troops  in  the  war.  This 
Vature  of  the  work  has 
brought  about  a  saving  of 
over  $100,000  a  year  to 
the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 


Asa  war  measure  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  was  so  passed,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
retail  sale  of  liquor.  The  promise  was  given  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  whole  question  of  the 
character  of  the  liquor  legislation  of  Ontario  would  be  submitted  to  the  people  by  Referendum,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  would  prevail.    This  promts*  is  nvut  being  fulfilled. 

PROMISE 

Greatest  possible  assistance  to  Agriculture — Faithful  enforcement  of  the  Referendum — Support  of  Hydro- 
Electric;  cheap  light  and  power  for  the  farmer — Convert  railway  branch  lines  ino  Hydro  radiais — Good  road* 
in  every  part  of  Cntario — State  pen*  ion  fund  for  mothers — Direct  representation  of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet — A 
minimum  wage — Housing  accommodation — Legislation  implementing  the  findings  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference — Consideration  to  returned  soldiers  with  Cabinet  representation — Educational  progress,  technical 
and  agricultural  instruction — Improved  transportation  in  Northern  Ontario — -Timber  conservation — Encour- 
agement in  mining  development — Enlargement  of  Ontario's  free  public  health  service. 

2  W.  H.  HEARST. 


exception — the  American  fur  industry. 
For  the  American  fur  industry  more 
than  any  other  business  in  the  world 
depends  on  American  boyhood  for  its 
growth  and  success. 

It  is  the  country  boys  who  have  help- 
ed to  swing  the  centre  of  this  great  in- 
dustry from  old  world  cities  to  St.  Louis. 
It  is  their  efforts  that  have  enabled  the 
St.  Louis  dealers  to  put  on  the  markets 
record-breaking  numbers  of  skins.  It  is 
their  activity  in  the  trapping  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  that  has  brought  nt 
country  districts  millions  of  extra  dol- 
lars every  year.  And  it  is  their  ready 
co-operation  in  the  protection  of  those 
animals  during  the  closed  seasons  and 
the  breeding  seasons  that  is  making  it 
possible  for  North  America  to  be  the 
greatest  fur  marketing  place  in  the 
world. 

The  centering  of  the  fur  industry  in 
America  has  benefited  both  the  nation 
and  the  country  boy  himself.  For  the 
former  it  has  brought  buyers  from  the 
eld  world  to  our  shores  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  for  skins.  For  the  latter  it 
has  provided  a  steady  source  of  income 
— actually  big  money — that  is  the  ertvy 
of  even  the  city  boy  who  has  money 
making  opportunities  rarely  presented 
to  his  brother  in  the  fields. 

Country  boys  by  the  thousands  have 
gone  into  trapping  within  the  last  few 
years  because  they  realize  there  is  a 
real  profit  in  it.  Furs  are  easily  trap- 
ped. The  demand  is  great  even  for  such 
very  common  animals  as  muskrat  and 
skunk. 

Indeed  these  two  form  the  great  bulk 
of  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  commoner 
furs.  And  an  idea  of  the  high  prices  that 
they  command  may  be  gathered  from 
the  news  that  at  the  last  sale  on  the 
International  Fur  Exchange  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  month  of  April,  251,000 
skunk  skins  brought  the  amazing  sum 
of  $806,000.  The  price  at  which  these 
skins  were  purchased  from  professional 
trappers  and  country  boys  was  some- 
what less  than  that  by  a  few  thousands, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $775,- 
000  of  the  $806,000  went  into  the  coun- 
try districts  and  a  large  percentage  of 
it  into  the  pockets  of  boys  between  14 
and  21. 

From  November  until  March,  boys, 
young  men,  mature  men  and  even 
women  engage  in  the  lucrative  pastime 
of  trapping  wild  animals.  They  send 
thousands  and  thousands  of  skins  into 
the  St.  Louis  market  every  week  to  meet 
the  tri-weekly  sales. 

This  year  the  fur  dealer  looks  for  an- 
other big  fur  catch,  as  fur  prices,  owing 
to  the  extreme  popularity  of  fur  of  all 
kinds  for  both  summer  and  winter 
styles,  and  the  ability  of  people  to  pay 
for  furs  of  high  grade,  promise  to  re- 
main high. 

That  of  course  means  broader  oppor- 
tunity for  the  boy  in  the  industry  that 
is  essentially  his — broader  opportunity 
and  better  prices. 


THE  BIG  ST.  LOUIS  FUR  SALE 

A  FUR  sale,  the  largest  fur  auction 
**•  ever  held  in  either  this  country  or 
in  Europe,  reaching  to  over  $15,000,000, 
took  place  in  September,  at  St.  Louis, 
at  the  auction  rooms  of  The  Interna- 
tional Fur  Exchange.  There  were  600 
buyers  in  attendance,  a  large  number 
of  them  representing  European  houses, 
and  the  number  of  pelts  presented  for 
sale  amounted  to  the  very  large  total 
of  13,000,000. 

The  skins  offered  are  by  no  means  all 
native  pelts ;  they  represent  every  clime 
and  every  part  of  the  world  that  contain 
fur-bearing  animals.  They  also  in- 
clude varied  values  from  the  most  rare 
Russian  sables  and  ermine  to  the  hum- 
ble chipmunk  and  domesticated  cat.  A 
canvas-covered  box  from  Siberia,  only 
two  feet  long  by  two  high  and  perhaps 
a  foot  wide,  was  insured   for  $90,000, 
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so  choice  were  the  sables  it  contained. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  auction  was 
the  increase  in  prices  paid  for  all  na- 
tive skins,  including  muskrat. 

Beaver,  opossum,  skunk,  lynx  all 
brought  unprecedented  prices.  The  high 
grade  foxes,  such  as  the, Alaskan  blue 
fox,  reached  a  figure  that  showed  an 
advance  of  from  100  to  135  per  cent. 


A 


\ 


1000 

TRAPPERS 
CONTEST 

Abraham  RirCa 


Greatest 
trappers'  contest 
ever  offered — costs  noth- 
ing to  enter— write  today 
for  particulars. 

Abraham  "Smoke 
Pump"  isfithe  greatest 
device  for  "smoking-'em- 
out"  ever  invented.    One 
can  of  ADraham  Improved 
"Smoke  Powder"  goes  with 
every  Smoke  Pump.    In- 
structions how  to  use  our 
Smoke  Pump  and  reasons 
why   ordinary  smokers 
are  not  successful  sent 
with  every  order.    Price 


00  postpaid. 


ICC  pers'Supply  Catalog 

You  must  have  this  new  book  "Fur 

Facts."  Contains  good  trapping  stories 

by  Geo.  J.  Tneissen  and  others  and 

valuable  information.    You  get  our 

new  catalog  free  also.  Best  hunters' 

and  trappers'  guide  published.   Hot 

a  penny  to  pay  for  it.     Gives  you 

lowest  prices  on  supplies  —  Traps. 

Guns.  Knives.  Hunting  Coats,  Heavy 

Coats,    Suits  for  all  weather.  Fox 

Horns.  Turkey  and    Duck  Calls  — 

everything  you  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports 
—Also  Free 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  for  Abraham's  Weekly  Re- 
ports. They  keep  you  posted— right  up- 
to-date  on  prices,  etc. 

Just  a  post  card— that's  all  you  need  to 
pet  all  this— FREE-For  Facts,  the  Cata- 
log and  the  Weekly  Reports.  And  don't 
*  *  forget  the  Pump.  Ask  for  offer  on 
Price*  Z  that.  Now  get  your  postcard  into  the 
Postpaid  mail— quick. 

JJbrahamThr*Zv* 

213.215  N.  Main  St.       Dept.  2S8 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham" 


MORE  $S$SS  FOR 

Your  I* AW  Furs    , 

-   IN   NEW  YORK      hi 


ACt/  Prices 
J^re  Guaranteed 

Beware  of  High  Price  Lists 
sent  out  to  deceive  you  ana  get  your  furs. 
The  higher  they  quote  the  less  you  get. 

The  secret  of  a  square  deal  if  honest 
grading  at  market  prices.  I  guarantee 
my  price  until  next  list  is  issued 
and  will  not  quote  more  than  I  can  pay 
on  an  honest  assortment. 

Enj ens  that  peace  of  mind    that 
comes  to  a  shipper  w.W/i  he  knows 
he  is  shipping  to  an  honest  firm. 

Vow  will  moko  no  imtftako  shipping  lonte  and 
D9  gjod  you  mado  my  acquaintance* 

HONEST    GRADING 
HONEST     PR  ICES 

No  commission*  deducted.  I  pay 
Cxpfes*  O  porc«l  post  charges 
Prompt  return*,     guaranteed, 

l  LfMflr  at  once  for  Price  tt*t  while 
you  have  "*e  in  m/n><t. 
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Trappers 


We  will  send  you^ 


AND 


mm* 


Forhighest 

prices   i 

shipyouri 


SAMPLF* 

^nimalBait  *-* 


direct 


This  is  an  entirely  new  and  much 
improved  form  of  Animal  bait — it  is  made 
in  a  paste  form  and  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste). 

While  possessing  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  liquid  bait  it  lasts  longer 
and  is  unexcelled  for  attracting  all  flesh 
eating  animals,  such  as  Mink,  Fox,  Wolf, 
Lynx,  Skunk,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  carry,  economical  and 
handy  to  use,  (simply  squeeze  out  enough 
for  your  set  each  time) — not  affected  by 
snow  or  rain. 

You   can   have   a   FREE,  sample    for   the 
asking  (enough  for  2  or  3  sets). 

We  will  also  send  you  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 
Supply  Catalogue,  48  pages,  (in  English  and  French)  show- 
ing traps  of  all  kinds,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  fish  nets, 
shoepacks  etc.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
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Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News  contains  latest  information   on  Raw  Fur 
prices  and  market  conditions,  sent  free  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  SURE 
Address  in  full  as  below 


I    N,    *  «*»  ruos.  piocs  -""*  J 

•"•o0i*"c«»  IN  ON  Ul*  «<"»"*  j 


limited 

3 1 8  flail  am  Building-.TORONTO. 

WE  tARGEST    IN  OUR   LINE  IN  CANADA 


Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book  1920 
Edition  Illustrating  300  beautiful 
fur  garments  in  latest  styles,  free 
on  request. 


AMERICAS  LEADING 
FUR   HOUSE 


'Established' 
1853 


TRAU0OTT 


5CHMID 


PAY 

THE  MARKET* 

HIGHEST  MARK 


AND  SONS  ^  c. 

M.750.000 


You'll  be  sure  of  top  prices  if  you  ship  y. 

to  pa.    WE_DO  NOT   QUOTE   A   '"SLIDING 


your  furs 


SCALE"  OF  PRICES.  Instead  we  quote  ONE 
DEPENDABLE  PRICE-then  stick  to  it.  You 
can  be  absolutely  positive  of  what  you  will  get. 
We  charge  NO  COMMISSION  and  pay  you  every 
cent  your  furs  are  worth. 

WE  PAY  SHIPPING  CHARGES 

We  pay  all  express  or  parcel  post  charges,  saving 
you  lots  of  money  this  way  during  the  sea^n. 
We  Bend  your  check  on 
next  mail  after  furs  are 
received,  so  there  is  no 
waiting  or  delay. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 
For  our  valuable  book- 
let "Successful  Trapp- 
ing"—tells  you  how  to 
get    the    most   money    ■ 
for  your  furs — dependable 
price-list,     market    news 
and  shipping  tags— all  free. 

Traugort  Schmidt  &  Sons. 

140  Monroe  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich 


r®-o 


TREE! 

TrappingNelps 

Trappers!  Write 

UNSTEN 

Trappers!  Send  for  these  trapping 
helps  immediately!  Prepare  for  the 
big  fur  year.  Book  tells  best  ways  to 
trap,  prepare,  and  ship  furs.  Pictures 
of  animals  in  colors, absolutely  true 
to  life,  drawn  by  the  famous  artist, 
Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Lists  trap- 
pers' supplies  at  wholesale  prices. 
Market  Reports  and  Shipping  Tags 
also  free.    Be  ready— write  now. 

FITNSTEN  BROS.&  CO. 

International  Fur  Exchange 

289  Fnnsten  Bids. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Write 


FREE 

FUR 

BOOK 


A  postal  or  letter  will  bring  you  Tay- 
lor's wonderful  new  1920  Book  of 
Traps.  Pictures  of  animals  in  color. 
Shows  how,  where  and  when  to  trap — 
best  sets,  baits  to  use,  etc.  Write  to 


Get  free  Fur  Book  and  Supply  Cata- 
log, Market  Reports,  Shipping  Tags. 
Look  over  our  special  bargains  in  traps 

and  all  supplies  before  outfitting  this  year. 

Big  Fur  Season  Ahead 

An  even  heavier  demand  for  furs  than  last 
year.  Pricesare  bound  to  behigh.  Let  Taylor 
help  you  get  started  right.  Send  for  Free 
Book  today! 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

International  Fur  Exchange.  (Established  50  Years) 

l       Fur  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  New  Overland  4  With  Three-Point  Cantilever  Springs,  the  Greatest  Improvement  in 

Riding  Comfort  Since  Pneumatic  Tires 


THIS  new  Overland  4  has  a  spring- 
Imsf  of  K!0  niches  -  yet  its  wheel- 
base   is  only   100  inches. 

It  is  a  brand  new  type  of  car  with 
an  entirely  new-  standard  of  riding 
comfort. 

The  springs  are  Three-Point  Canti- 
lever Spring's  of  Chrome  Vanadium  steel, 
a  new  type  of  spring  exclusive  with  this 
new   Overland. 


They  give  the  Overland  4,  with  its 
light  weight  and  ease  of  driving,  the 
riding-comfort  and  road-steadiness  for- 
merly confined  to  heavy,  expensive  cars 
of  long  wheelbase. 

They  end  bouncing  and  vibrating  over 
the  bumps.  They  stop  the  usual  sway- 
ing, twisting  and  jars  that  fatigue  the 
passengers   and   rack   the  car! 

The  wheels  and  springs  go  up  and 
Overland  4  Touring,  $1195;  Roadster,  $1195;  Coupe,  $1845; 


down,  following  the  bumps,  but  the  pas- 
sengers and  car  are  shielded  from  the 
blows  of  the  road.  The  Three-Point 
Springs  protect  the  mechanism  from  road 
injuries  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  car. 

Light  weight  brings  great  economy  of 
tires  and  gasoline. 

High  quality  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  used  in  Overland  4  throughout. 
Its    equipment    is    like    that    of    expensive 

Sedan,  $1995—f.o.b.  Factory,  Toronto,  War  Tax  Inclu 


cars,  complete  from  Auto-Lite  Starting 
and    Lighting    to    its    Demountable    Rims. 

Ask  the  Overland  dealer  to  show  you 
this  new  new  motor  car  which  has  been 
tested  more  than  250,000  miles,  let  him 
explain  to  you  its  exclusive  Three-Point 
Cantilever    Springs,   then — 

Select  rough  roads  that  you  formerly 
dreaded  to  ride  over  and  see  what  it 
means  to  ride  in  Overland  4. 

ded 


WILLYS-OVERLAND    LIMITED 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

Head  Office  and  Works,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branches:    Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Regina 


INVINCIBLE 


FORMERLY     CALLED 


MONARCH 


IT  takes  a  good  boot  to  make  a 
man  ask  for  the  same  make 
every  time,  but  that  it  jusT: 
what  you  will  do  after  you  buy  your  firft  pair  of 
"Invincibles".  They  will  wear  so  long  and  give  such 
good  value  that  you  will  come  back  for  them  again 
and  again.  We  know  this  to  be  true  from  past 
experience  and  every  man  you  meet  who  has 
"Invincibles"  on  his  feet  will  tell  you  so.  You  will 
know  it  yourself  if  you  try  them  once. 

"Invincible"  Boots  and  Shoes,  are  built  of  the  same  tough 
tire  tread  rubber  used  for  automobile  tires,  and  like  tires  they 
are  made  by  the  high  Pressure  Cure  Process.  That  is  what 
makes  them  the  toughest,  strongest  and  longest  wearing 
boot  that  money  can  buy. 


Ask  your 


y   \,a.ix  uuy. 

dealer  for  "Invincibles"  and  get  double 
wear  for  your  money. 

THE  MINER  RUBBER  CO., 
LIMITED.  5 


^,v 
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TRUCK  FARMING 


Experimental  Work  in  Vegetable  Growing 

By   A.   H.   MacCLENNAN 


THIS  work  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  preliminary  work  is 
done  largely  at  the  Ontario  Agricultur- 
al College,  Guelph,  and  the  Horticultur- 
al Experiment  Station,  Vineland.  At 
these  two  places  the  testing  out  is  done 
largely  in  order  to  leave  only  the  try- 
ing out  on  a  large  scale  on  the  commer- 
cial fields  to  me. 

The  Department  this  summer  had  one 
man  engaged  entirely  on  insect  pesfs 
and  their  control.  This  man's  head- 
quarters were  at  Burlington,  under 
Prof.  Lawson  Caesar  of  the  0.  A.  Col- 
lege. 

The  second  section  may  be  described 
as  the  field  work  and  was  carried  on 
by  myself  and  three  assistants  through- 
out the  Province.  This  consisted  of 
certain  fertilizer  experiments  and  the 
methods  of  control  in  commercial  fields 
on  celery  blight,  celery  heart  rot,  cab- 
bage, onion  and  raddish  maggot,  onion 
thrip,  cabbage  worm  and  melon  wilt. 
For  celery  blight  we  have  been  trying 
out  this  year  a  test  in  place  of  the  liquid 
Bordeaux,  but  our  work  has  not  gone 
far  enough  that  we  can  give  definite  re- 
sults. It  is  a  very  good  method  but  as 
this  year  was  so  dry  it  was  not  a  good 
year  for  testing  the  control  of  the  fung- 
us diseases.  In  regard  to  celery  heart 
rot,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  caused 
by  the  Tarnished  Plant  Bug,  we  find 
that  Black  Leaf  "40",  when  applied 
once  in  the  seed  bed  and  at  least  once  a 
week  afterwards  would  control  this  pest 
to  a  large  extent.  Last  winter  was  so 
open  and  this  summer  so  warm  that  it 
has  been  very  hard  to  get  absolute  con- 
trol of  it.  A  great  deal  of  rotting  in 
celery  in  cold  storage  is  really  the  result 
of  these  insects'  work.  We  have  proved 
very  conclusively  that  the  root  maggots 
on  radish,  cabbage  and  onions  can  be 
controlled  by  corrosive  >  sublimate 
treatment.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
places  treated  with  this  substance  grow 
faster  and  mature  earlier  than  those 
that  are  not  treated.  This  was  especially 
shown  with  regard  to  radishes.  Onion 
thrip  was  very  troublesome  this  summer 
but  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  done 
before  it  was  noticed.  However,  spray 
with  Black  Leaf  "40"  with  soap  as  an 
adhesive  and  the  use  of  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  helped  bring 
through  many  acres  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  failure.  The  cabbage 
worm  was  held  in  control  with  the  Keat- 
ing's  Insect  Powder.  The  aphids  on  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower  were  controlled  by 
Black  Leaf  "40"  and  soap  mixture.  In 
the  use  of  this  remedy  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  spray  hit  the  insect. 
♦One  application  carefully  done  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Tomato 
streak  has  been  shown  to  be  caused  by 
lack  of  potash  and  phosphorus  in  the 
soil  and  the  growing  of  the  plants  in 
temperature  and  moisture  that  forced 
too  rapid  growth.  Where  these  factors 
?.re  taken  care  of  it  has  been  found  that 
the  streak  will  not  trouble  even  though 
the  house  was  badly  attacked  last  year. 
The  control  of  the  cucumber  beetle  gives 
us  control  of  the  melon  wilt  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  this  summer.  The  use 
of  lime  and  tobacco  dust,  2  parts  of 
lime  to  1  of  tobacco  dust,  will  prove  a 
satisfactory  preventative. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  OF  CANADA 

f  ATE  ST  report  of  the  Dominion  Bur- 
■*•-'  eau  of  Statistics  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  potatoes  by  provinces  on  August 
31,  1919,  has  just  been  received.  For 
comparative  purposes  it  places  the  aver- 
age yield  for  the  past  ten  years  at  100; 
estimates  for  this  year  are  as  follows: 
Prince  Edward  Island,  100;  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 99;  New  Brunswick,  101;  Quebec, 
98;  Ontario,  76;  Manitoba,  90;  Saskat- 
chewan, 87;  Alberta,  89;  British  Col- 
umbia, 86;  and  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
91. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing 
that  there  is  a  very  light  crop  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  This  has  been 
substantiated  by  numerous  reports  re- 
ceived from  our  correspondents  during 
the  last  few  days.  Decreases  are  noted 
in  nearly  every  district,  and  so  far  as 
early  potatoes  are  concerned,  the  crop 
has  beenpractically  a  failure.  Estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture place  the  acreage  at  154,820 
acres,  as  compared  with  166,203  acres 
in  1918,  so  that  the  actual  production  in 
the  Province  promises  to  be  curtailed 
both  by  a  smaller  acreage  and  a  lower 
yield  per  acre. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  crop  in  the  St. 
John  river  section  has  been  quite  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  late  blight  and  some 
fields  are  not  worth  digging.  This  con- 
dition has  been  brought  about  by  wet 
weather  during  the  earlier  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Yields  in  the  Woodstock  dis- 
trict vary  greatly,  some  farmers  report- 
ing 120  barrels  to  the  acre  and  others 
practically  none.  It  is  claimed  that  crop 
failures  in  this  district  were  caused  by 
the  use  of  a  poor  grade  of  fertilizer. 
Some  late  blight  has  developed  but  not 
to  a  serious  extent. 

Reports  from  British  Columbia  are 
fairly  favorable.  In  the  Lillooet-Lytton 
section  the  yield  is  estimated  at  4,000 
tons;  Ashcroft,  6,000  tons;  Kamloops- 
Salmon  Arm,  6,000  tons,  Armstrong, 
1,200  tons ;  Vernon,  5,800  tons.  Of  these 
quantities  about  25  per  cent,  had  been 
shipped  on  September  27. 

According  to  the  September  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  the  total 
production  of  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  will  be  349,194,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  400,106,000  bushels  in 
1918  and  an  average  production  for  the 
previous  five  years  of  366,046,000  bush- 
els. There  has  been  a  decrease  of  7,- 
926,000  bushels  since  the  publication  of 
the  August  Reporter.  The  crop  in  Maine 
is  estimated  at  20,614,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  22,400,000  bushels  last 
year;  New  York,  32,130,000  bushels  as 
against  34,960,000  bushels  last  year; 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
have  an  estimated  production  of  80,- 
526,000  as  compared  with  94,360,000 
bushels  in  the  same  three  States  last 
year. 


1  Cent 


5  Cents 


WHY  ONIONS  ARE  HIGHER 

HpHE  onion  crop  in  B.C.,  at  points 
-*■  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  is  as 
follows:  Vernon,  4.000  tons;  Kelowna, 
4,500  tons;  other  points,  50  tons.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  shipped  previ- 
ous to  September  27.  Favorable  weath- 
er has  had  a  ,good  effect  and  the  crop  is 
free  of  "thick  necks"  and  second  growth, 
but  of  small  size. 

In  the  Leamington  district  of  Ontario 
the  production  is  only  50  per  cent,  of 
last  year,  or  even  less;  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  throughout  the  province 
and  the  total  production  is  light. 

In  the  United  State*  the  total  produc- 
tion, based  upon  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  August  1,  1919,  is  20,353  cars  of 
600  bushels  each,  as  compared  with  22,- 
394  cars  in  1918. 


ONTARIO    HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION 

A  LL  fruit  growers  in  Ontario  should 
■f*  make  it  a  point  to  attend  this  show 
on  Nov.  11-15.  Where  possible  it  is 
advisable  to  assist  by  showing  any  good 
fx"uit  or  vegetables  you  have. 

Plowing:  match  and  tractor  demon- 
stration,  Ottawa,   Oct.   14-16. 

International  plowing  match,  tractor 
farm  machinery  demonstration,  Chat- 
ham, Oct.  21-23. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Tor- 
onto, Nov.  11-15. 


One  Costs  You 

Five  Times  the  Other 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 

A  cake  of  Hamburger  Steak  costs  five  times  that.  So 
does  a  small  serving  of  any  meat  or  fish. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  the  finest  grade  of  the  greatest 
food  that  grows.  It  is  noted  as  a  vim-producer  and  a 
food  for  growth. 

It  is  almost  a  complete  food — nearly  the  ideal  food. 
A  food  which  every  modern  mother  wants  her  child  to  get. 

35  Cents  Buys  6221  ^Calories 

The  35-cent  package  of  Quaker 
Oats  contains  6221  calories.  That's 
the  energy  unit  used  to  measure  food 
values. 

Compare  that  cost  with  other  neces- 
sary foods.  These  are  the  figures  at 
this  writing: 


4  Oz.  Meat 

will    cost    8    cents,    or    8    times 
the  dish  of  oats. 


White   Fish 

or  mackerel  costs  some  8  cents 

per   serving — 8   times   the    dish 

of  oats. 


Cost  of  6221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats 

-      -      35c 

In  Average  Meats 

-      -  $2.89 

In  Average  Fish 

-      -     2.80 

In  Hen's  Eggs  - 

-      -     3.75 

In  Vegetables   - 

68c  to  4.70 

One  Egg 

costs    4    cents,    or   4    times    the 
Quaker  Oats. 


Meats,  eggs,  fish  and  fowl,  on  this 
basis,  cost  nine  times  Quaker  Oats 
for  the  same  calory  value. 

Each  large  package  served  in  place 
of  meat  saves  about  $2.80. 

Save  that  in  your  breakfasts.  Every- 
body should  eat  oats  once  daily.  Then 
the  saving  will  help  pay  for  costlier 
foods  at  dinner. 


Two    Muffins 

cost    2    cents,    or    2    times    the 
oat   dish. 


Bacon 

costs    about    a    cent    a    slice — 
same  as  a  dish  of  Quaker  Oats. 


Custard 

costs    4    cents    per    serving, 
4  times  the  Quaker  Oats. 


With   That  Extra  Flavor 

Get  Quaker  Oats  to  make  the  dish 
doubly  inviting. 

They  are  flaked  from  queen  grains 
only — just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory 
oats.  All  the  little  grains  are  dis- 
carded, so  we  get  but  ten  pounds 
from   a   bushel. 

When  such  oats  cost  no  extra  price 
it  is  due  to  yourself  that  you  get  them. 


35c  and   15c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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Elgin    PurelBred 
Breeders  Sale 

AT  McGUIRE'S  STABLES 

Elgin  Street 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Nov.  5th. 

4th  Annual  Saletof  58iShorthorns 


40  FEMALES 


8  BULLS 


A  number  of  the  females  being  cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  well  advanced  in  calf. 

THE  FOLLOWING 'FAMILIES.  FARE  [REPRESENTED: 

Gold  Drop,    RoarTLady,    Marr  Maud,    Mysie  Stamford,    Nonpareil,  Mina 

Strathallan,  Matchless  Lustre  and  a  number  of  goodj 

Scotch  topped  individuals. 

Capt.   T.  E.  Robson,  Auctioneer 

FOR  CATALOGUES  APPLY 
DUNCAN  BROWN,  President 

W.  A.  GALBRAITH,  Sale  Manager 
Iona  Station,  Ont. 


J  AS.  PAGE,  Secretary 

WALLACETOWN 


I 


AVOID  THE 

HIGH  COST 

OF  FEEDING 

LIVE  STOCK 

Use 

(100%  Pure  Sugar  Cane  Molasses) 

Sprinkle  Cane  Mola  over  your   %  ■»    . 

straw,  old  hay ,  corn  stover ,  en-    VlSlrig 

silage,  fodder,  screenings,  etc.    £jC)  N  €  M  VL^I 

Reduces  cost  of  feeding. 
This  is  not  a  stock  feed,  but  a  selected,  100%  pure  sugar- 
cane molasses.    It  is  not  a  beet  molasses  or  a  Louisiana 
Black  Strap. 

Cane  Mola  has  been  analyzed  by  the  head  chemist  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  best  dairymen  and  breeders  in  Canada. 
When  you  are  using  CANE  MOLA — 

Horses  will  winter  at  hard  work  better. 

Cows  will  give  more  milk. 

Hogs  will  gain  healthy  weight  quickly. 

Sold  in  strong  iron-hooped  barrels  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  product  and  our  booklet 
on  economical  feeding,  stating  number  of  live  stock  you  have.      23 

CANE  H0LA  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  1 18  St  Paul  Street  W.,  MONTREAL,  Que. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  6  months 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
uurvr. 

PRITCHARD  BROS., 

R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell   Phone. 


Oak   Lodge  Yorkshires, 

Shorthorns 

See    our  prize    winning   young   stock. 
Write  for  particulars. 

J.  E.  BRETHOUR  &  NEPHEWS, 
Burford,  Ont. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


Wallacetown  Fair,  in  Elgin  County 
had  a  splendid  showing  of  beef  cattle 
this  year. 

In  Shorthorns,  Duncan  Brown  & 
Sons,  of  Shedden,  and  W.  A.  Galbraith, 
of  Iona,  were  the  outstanding  winners. 
J  as.  Page,  of  Wallacetown,  exhibited 
his  fine  Hereford  herd  and  won  a 
trophy  for  the  best  herd  of  beef  cattle 
shown. 

Judging  from  what  we  saw  at  Wal- 
lacetown Fair,  the  Elgin  County  Short- 
horn sale  will  be  well  worth  attending. 
Some  very  choice  individuals  will  be 
offered  from  the  best  herds  in  Elgin 
County.  The  sale  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  and  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  breeders  in  Ontario  to 
this  sale.     Keep  the  date  open. 

;|:  s<s  # 

Sheep  breeders  should  pay  special 
attention  to  conditioning  their  ewes 
before  the  breeding  season  opens. 

*  *     * 

The  sheep  industry  is  receiving  more 
attention  than  ever  and  is  one  that  pays 

large  dividends. 

*  *     * 

Ewes  that  are  expected  to  raise  lambs 
should  have  a  full  month  and  be  other- 
wise in  good  condition,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce strong,  healthy  lambs. 

"The  wealth  of  any  great  agricul- 
tural country  is  largely  determined  by 
its  livestock,  because  it  is  only  through 
their  continuance  upon  the  land  that  a 
permanent  system  of  crop  production 
and  soil  fertility  can  be  profitably 
maintained." 

:!:  *.  * 

"Save  the  heifers,  use  only  good 
bulls,  practise  selection  in  the  breeding 
herd.  AJ1  these  factors  not  only  point 
to  successful  stock  raising,  but  are  the 
fundamentals  of  a  sound  management." 

*  *     * 

The  flock-header  should  be  chosen 
with  as  great  care  as  any  other  male. 

*  *     # 

A  fair  allowance  of  grain  before  and 
during  the  breeding  season  is  essential 
to  insure  a  good,  rugged  crop  of  lambs 

next  spring. 

*  *     * 

Keeping  the  flock  sire  in,  during  the 
day  time,  has  been  proven  to  be  a  good 
practice  by  many  successful  breeders. 

*  *     * 

Getting  rid  of  the  scrub  bull  is  a 
mighty  progressive  move,  but  we  must 


replace     with 
animals. 


right     good,     pure-bred 


The  sire  should  be  backed  up  by  good 
breeding  and  a  record  for  producing 
calves  that  are  a  sure  improvement 
over  their  dams. 

*  *     * 

Improvement  of  the  herd  comes 
through  the  sire.  Therefore,  make  sure 
you  get  a  right  good  one. 

*  *     * 

Zarilda  Clothilde  3rd  De  Kol,  a  Hol- 
stein  cow,  owned  by  Colony  Farm, 
Essondale,  B.  C,  who  last  year  made  a 
record  of  30.427  lbs.  milk  containing 
1,072.22  lbs.  of  butter,  is  out  to  break 
the  world's  record.  She  has  to  her 
credit  19,337.3  lbs.  of  milk  in  the  first 
185  days  of  the  test. 

*  *     * 

Dairymen  should  weigh  each  cow's 
milk  daily.  Feed  and  labor  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  spend  on  any  but  high  pro- 
ducing animals. 

*  *     * 

Hog  breeders  should  not  get  in  a 
panic  and  rush  out  of  the  hog  business. 
The    men    who    stay    with    the    game 

usually  win. 

*  *     * 

This  is  a  good  time  to  do  the  fall 
house  cleaning  in  the  stables.  All  ceil- 
ings should  be  swept  and  floors  and 
partitions  thoroughly  cleaned.  A 
liberal  coating  of  whitewash  will  do 
much  to  brighten  up  the  stable. 

*  *     * 

Canada  has  a  lead  in  the  British 
bacon  market  and  should  hold  good 
sows  for  next  year's  business. 

*  *     * 

Five  choice  young  Shorthorn  bulls, 
two'  good  Shorthorn  heifers,  one  extra 
good  Hereford  bull,  four  selected  Hol- 
stein  bulls  and  two  Ayrshire  bull  calves, 
along  with  a  big  selection  of  extra  good 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  sows  and  a 
number  of  Shropshire  and  Leicester 
sheep  of  both  sexes,  will  be  offered  at 
the  annual  pure-bred  stock  sale  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  Thurs- 
day, October  30. 

See  also  page  43 


AUCTION   SALES 

Pure  bred  stock,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Oct.  30,  1919. 

Elgin  Pure  Bred  Breeders'  Sale  of 
Shorthorns,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Nov.  5th, 
1919. 

Ontario  Hereford  Breeders'  sale, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Dec.  12,  1919. 


O.A.C.   ANNUAL  AUCTION   SALE 

OF 

Pure-Bred  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine 

Under  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  there  will  be  held  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph         -         Ontario 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1919 

A  Public  Sale  of  selected  surplus  breeding  stock,  the  property  of  the 
Ontario  Government.  Nearly  all  this  stock  has  been  bred  and  reared 
in  the  College  herds  and  flocks.  Five  fashionably-bred  Shorthorn  bull 
calves  and  two  choice  open  heifers,  one  extra  choice  Hereford  bull  calf, 
four  young  Holstein  bulls  from  heavy-producing  ancestry,  two  Ayrshire 
bull  calves,  three  fat  steers,  a  number  of  Shropshire  and  Leicester  ram 
and  ewe  lambs  from  good  ewes  and  by  an  imported  ram,  also  a  few 
breeding  ewes,  and  a  large  selection  of  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  sows, 
a  number  bred  to  farrow  soon  and  many  young  sows,  are  included  in 
the  offering. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to — 

WADE  TOOLE,  O.A.C,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 
also  a  few  choice  bulls. 


R.R.  No  I. 


DUNCAN  &  SON 

Todmorden,  Ont. 


Much  Col.  Principal  2nd 

The  foundation  of  our  Duroc  Jersey  Herd. 
Buy  his  offspring  mated  to  the  best.  Then 
your  herd  wHl  be  better  than  the  rest  and  your 
business  a  success. 

Ed.  McPharlin  &  Sons,  R.S.  3,  Essex,  Ont. 


Wejght  1200 
lbs. 

22  quarts  per 
day 

5.2%  butter 
fat 


Martindale    Guernseys 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

Guernsey  products  have  the  highest  na- 
tural color,  flavor  and  quality. 


SONS  OF  THE  GREAT 


$10 


000     BULL     GAINFORD 
'  MATCHLESS.     These  are 


individuals 
Prices  rirtit. 


of      exceptional 
Write  to-day. 


merit. 


GERRIE   BROS., 
R.R.  No.  3,  Elora,  Ont. 


PINE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

THE    HOME    OF    THE 

BERKSHIRE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 
MILTON.  C.P.R.  and  Phone 
GEORGETOWN.  G.T.R. 


W.  W.  BrowMdf* 
Georgetown,  QmL 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.    Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.O.  *nd  Phone.  Railway  Connection*  Lindsay,  C.P.R.  G.T.R. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Five  importations  in  1918  and  1919.  We  won  all 
championships,  and  first  in  every  class  we  had 
an  entry,  Toronto  and  London,  lftlS.  Our 
champion  boar  weighs  1005  lbs.  and  our  cham- 
pion   sow    816    lbs. 

April   boars   and   weanling   pigs   for  sale. 

JOHN  G.  ANNESSER,  TILBURY,  ONT. 


The  Big  3  Stock  Feed  Points 


FOOD 
VALUE 

Protein 
Fat 

Carbo- 
Hydrates 


COST 

To  You 
and  to 
Your  Stock 
In 


RESULTS 

Health 
Productivity 
Usefulness 
Care 


There  can  be  no  better  example  followed  than  to  follow  those 
'     who  have  tried  and  succeeded  and  the  stock  food  problem  offers 
many  excellent  examples  of  successful  use  among  the  farms  of 
Eastern  Canada. 

STOCK  food  has  entered  largely  into  the  necessities  of  a  farm  because  of  two  reasons:  first — to  keep  the  stock 
in  good  condition  and  thereby  get  their  best  efforts ;  second — because  present  day  scientific  farming  methods 
have  demanded  more  production  per  unit  and  it  was  realized  that  the  old  method  of  simple  "bran  and  shorts" 
was  not  keeping  the  stock  in  proper  shape  to  give  their  very  best. 


Scientists  and  farming  experts  saw  the  cause,  they 
studied  the  effects  and  balanced  ration  stock  foods  are 
the  result — and  the  analysis  and  practical  tests  show 
Canadian  Pioneer  food  products  in  the  lead. 

To  get  100%  energy  from  your  stock  you  must  keep 
them  in  proper  shape. 


If  you  feel  good  you  will  work  hard— the  same 
thing  applies  to  your  stock.  Canadian  Pioneer  Stock 
Food  Products  keep  your  stock  in  shape.  Last  year 
thousands  of  tons  of  ground  stock  foods  bearing  the 
"Canadian  Pioneer"  mark  gave  thousands  of  farmers 
the  results  they  wanted.  Canadian  Pioneer  will  give 
your  stock  the  same  results. 


A  few  of  the  Canadian  Pioneer  Stock  Foods: 


Canadian  Pioneer  Molasses  Dairy  Feed. 
Canadian  Pioneer  Molasses  Fat  Maker. 
Canadian  Pioneer  Hog  Meal. 
Canadian  Pioneer  Horse  Feed. 
All  put  up  in  100  lb.  jute  bags. 


Barley  Meal. 
Feed  Corn  Meal. 
Ground  and  Crushed  Oats 
XXX  Scratch  Feed. 
Bulk  Grains  of  all  kinds. 


Write  us  immediately  relative  to  your  stock  food  difficulties.    Our  branches  are  conveniently  located  for  quick  shipment 
to  any  point.       Write  to  any  of  the  branches. 

CANADIAN    FEED     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

FORT  WILLIAM,  ONT. 


Toronto: 
501  Board  of  Trade  Building 


MONTREAL: 
ST.  NICHOLAS  BLDG. 


Sussex,  N.B. 
Maritime  Office 
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Fruit  Growing  and  Gardening- 


When  the  City  Man  Goes  Fruit  Farming 

By   G.   W.   ECHLIN 


THE  boundaries  dividing  cities  from 
country  life  as  seen  by  autoists 
leaving  well-settled  suburbs  are  scarce- 
ly perceivable.  This  fact  has  had  a  de- 
ceptive influence  on  the  minds  of  many 
romantic  souls.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  Canadians,  ac- 
cording to  old-established  real  estate 
men,  when  there  has  been  such  an 
exodus  of  city  people  to  the  country, 
as  this  year;  especially  does  this  per- 
tain to  the  fruit  lands. 

Though  unbelievable  fortunes  have 
been  amassed  by  successful  fruit  grow- 
ers, as  great  returns  have  been  made  by 
the  successful  real  estate  dealer,  and  in 
a  much  less  time  than  it  look  the  fruit 
farmer  to  gain  his  present  wealth.  To 
say  there  are  many  real  estate  agents 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  this  year  is  to 
cheat  truth.  One  meets  him  at  every 
turn  of  the  road.  The  most  inconspicu- 
ous, overall-clad  laborer  'carries  be- 
neath his  sunshade  secret  knowledge 
of  the  most  surprising  bargains  in  fruit 
farms  ever  dreamt  of.  As  the  city 
people  have  bred  their  own  troubles, 
they  are  also  responsible  for  the  hither- 


to guileless  son  of  the  soil  turning  real 
estate  agent. 

The  great  country  to  the  east  of 
Hamilton,  is  appropriately  named  the 
Garden  of  Canada.  There  everything 
has  come  under  the  hand  of  intensive 
cultivation.  The  results  are  amazing. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  city-tired  in- 
habitants find  a  subtle  "something"  in 
the  midst  of  this  district  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  is  strongly  appealing. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  magic 
of  the  scene  is  just  outside  the  city's 
door.  It  is  available  to  the  city  man 
each  evening.  He  revels  in  the  scenery 
each  Sunday  from  the  comfortable 
seat  of  an  automobile. 

As  there  is  nothing  which  purges  the 
human  soul  like  suffering,  so  there  is 
nothing  that  dims  the  lustre  of  roman- 
tic dreams  like  sweat — just  common, 
everyday  sweat.  Under  the  sweating 
process  our  city  farmer  after  getting 
one  of  these  farms  finds  that  he  has 
truly  never  been  really  acquainted  with 
his  wife.  He  finds  that  the  best  place 
in  all  the  world  to  explode  romantic 
dreams  is  in  a  kitchen  with  no  modern 


conveniences.  The  awakening  comes 
generally  after  he  has  been  dunned 
pointedly  for  arrears  in  interest.  He 
seeks  and  finds  his  wife  in  the  afore- 
mentioned kitchen.  There  are  few 
heart-to-heart  talks  so  searching  as  at 
such  moments.  Romance  is  flung  aside 
and  realities  are  faced. 

It  isn't  pleasant  to  look  back  to  the 
day  they  sought  the  real  estate  dealer 
in  his  lair.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  impending  loss  of  their 
little  all  within  one  short  year's  ex- 
perience on  the  farm.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  city  farmer  becomes  a  real 
fnrmer  or  a  dead  failure.  His  mind 
immediately  leaps  to  the  good  job  he 
threw  up  in  the  city  to  embark  on  the 
farming  venture.  He  realizes  now  the 
folly  of  struggling  beneath  a  huge 
mortgage.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that 
he  paid  $500  in  good  cash  for  $10,000 
worth  of  trouble.  And  that  is  just 
what  he  did.  Now,  if  he  takes  to  the 
farm  in  earnest,  he  has  a  fighting 
chance  to  win.  But  if  he  seeks  to 
recuperate  his  failing  fortunes  in  the 
city,  and  still  retain  the  farm,  he  but 
prolongs  the  agony  of  failure.  His 
safest  recourse  is  to  seek  the  real  estate 
man's  sanctum  again,  which  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  does,  and  solicits  his 
aid  to  unload   his    farm    upon    another 


who  possibly  has  a  "champagne  ap- 
petite and  a  beer  income." 

"It  beats  me,"  said  one  real  estate 
dealer  of  repute,  as  he  turned  from  an 
auto  load  of  farm  seekers.  "They  asked 
me  if  I  had  an  auto  in  which  to  take 
part  of  them  to  see  some  farms  I  have 
advertised.  I  have  one,  but  I  told  them 
that  it  was  out  of  commission.  Those 
people  don't  want  a  farm,  they  just 
think  they  do. 

"I  asked  them  how  much  money  they 
had  to  invest  and  after. a  good  deal  of 
hedging  I  found  out  that  all  they  had 
was  tied  up  in  a  city  property  and  their 
equity  did  not  exceed  $1,000.  And  they 
wanted  a  country  home  with  all  con- 
veniences. They  were  very  anxious 
that  there  should  be  stationary  tubs  in 
the  basement,  as  well  as  bath,  electric 
lights  and  waterworks.  In  short  they 
had  fixed  their  minds  on  a  property  ad- 
vertised in  my  list  the  buildings  of 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  under 
$12,000  to-day. 

"Land  is  no  consideration  with  the 
city  farmer,"  continued  the  real  estate 
man.  "What  is  wanted  is  a  modern 
house  with  city  conveniences.  After 
that  want  has  been  supplied  then  there 
must  be  a  comfortable  acreage,  all  of 
which  is  preferred  on  the  car  line  and 
the  Provincial  Highway.  In  fact,  they 
would  be  better  pleased  were  the  farm 
of  their  dreams  situated  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  city  as  possible.  They 
have  the  idea  that  houses  and  land  in 
the  country  cost  nothing;  that  a  man- 
sion with  sp?cious  grounds  should  be 
easily  acquired  in  the  country  at  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars." 

And  that  is  the  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  average  city  dweller  is  not 
in  earnest  about  farming.  In  reality  he 
wants  a  summer  resort  with  the  cost 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


SHINGLES 

Are  unequalled  for 
Roofing  and  Siding 

Maximum  protection — minimum 
maintenance — unexcelled  artistic 
effect — highest  degree  of  comfort 
under   any   weather    conditions. 

LONGEST  LIFE  AT 
LOWEST   COST 
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reduced  to  a  minimum.  That  is  why 
there  is  such  a  constant  stream  of 
families  coming  and  going  between  the 
city  and  the  fruit  lands.  That  is  why 
one  will  find  a  splendid  dwelling  and 
lovely  grounds  on  a  farm  where  the  land 
is  such  a  stiff  clay  that  if  is  necessary 
10  plant  beans  with  a  shot  gun.  The 
real  estate  dealers  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  meet  the  fastidious  appetites 
of  the  marble-front  farmer  from  the 
city.  They  have  found  it  a  good  vi- 
"estment.  They  sell  such  places  regu- 
larly every  year. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  object  to  dis- 
courage the  city  man  from  farming.  It 
is  rather  the  object  to  bring  the  con- 
templating purchaser  face  to  face  with 
realities.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that 
orchards  are  like  cities  in  one  respect — 
they  were  not  ouilt  in  a  day.  It  is  an 
exquisite  sensation  to  stroll  through  a 
well-kept  orchard  where  the  trees  are 
set  evenly  apart,  and  where  there  is  not 
a  weed  to  be  seen  on  the  well-cultivated 
land,  and  pick  the  luscious  fruit  from 
boughs  bending  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight  thereof.  It  is  so  easy  to  dis- 
associate the  mind  from  toil  when  so 
engaged.  But  years  have  been  spent  to 
bring  such  mi.gic  scenes  to  pass. 

Many  can  recall  the  mad  rush  to  the 
North-west  after  a  few  of  the  pioneers 
had  returned  rich  men  after  five  or  ten 
years  of  total  oblivion.  The  pioneers 
were  happy  to  be  back  again  in  the 
land  of  plenty.  They  were  so  happy 
that  they  did  not  tell  at  first  of  the 
terrible  hardships  they  underwent  to 
gain  that  fortune.  And  if  they  had 
told  their  terrible  tales  there  were  none 
to  listen.  No  one  saw  aught  but  the 
glittering  gold  they  brought  from  the 
land  of  the  Western  sun. 

If  the  same  spirit  of  "do  or  die" 
abides  in  the  breast  of  the  city  farmer; 
if  he  and  his  wife  are  prepared  to  face 
hardships  and  struggles  they  little 
dreamt  of,  then,  and  only  then  are 
they  armed  for  the  fray — and  they  are 
only  partially  armed  at  that.  But  the 
spirit  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  no 
assurance,  whatever,  that  there  will 
be  bumper  crops  or  as  high  prices  as 
there  are  this  year.  It  would  be  well  to 
pause  and  recall  the  years  when 
peaches  sold  on  the  central  market  in 
Hamilton  at  ten  cents  a  basket — auc- 
tioned off  as  a  last  resort.  Canners  tell 
of  the  time  when  they  bought  red  rasp- 
berries for  two  and  three  cents  per  box. 
It  cost  the  grower  at  least  one  cent  a 
box  to  get  them  picked,  and  the  boxes 
and  crates  also  cost  something. 

Comparing  these  prices. with  those  of 
to-day,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
fruit  will  ever  be  as  cheap  again.  But 
there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
present  prices  will  prevail  for  more 
than      another      year.  Raspberries 

brought  as  high  as  $9  per  crate  this 
year,  and  never  lower  than  $6.  Grapes 
have  now  mounted  to  the  unheard-of 
price  of  $70  per  ton,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  they  will  reach  the  $90  mark.  A1J 
these  things  are  alluring — tempting. 
But  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  a 
-long  cry  between  the  buds  and  the  mar- 
keted fruit.  There  is  a  bug  or  pest  of 
some  sort  for  every  apple,  peach  or 
pear  on  a  farm.  The  city  man  is  just 
as  able  to  fight  them  as  are  the  more 
seasoned  farmers — but  how?  that  is 
the  question.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  it  is  not  within  the  powers — or  in- 
clination— of  the  old  timers  to  impart 
such  secrets  to  the  novice.  He  has  all 
these  things  to  learn  from  bitter  ex- 
perience. 

One  kind  neighbor  of  the  writer's  ad- 
vised him  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  small  farm  to  cut  down  the  bulk  of 
the  apple  trees  on  the  place,  as  they 
were  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  advice  was  folfowed,  and  many- 
large,  vigorous  Spy  trees  fell  victims  to 
the  axe.  They  could  easily  have  been 
saved,  their  estimated  worth  being  not 
less  than  $50  per  tree. 

If  the  city  farmer  and  his  wife  are 
willing  to  forego  a  few  personal  com- 
forts for  five  years,  and  be  content  to 
take  up  less  expensive  properties  where 
fruit  is  not  so  much  grown,  he  will  as- 
suredly succeed.  But  if  he  cannot  see 
anything:  but  the  old-established  farms 
at  $1,000  'or  more  per  acre,  then  he 
^  faces  the  great  probability  of  meeting 
failure  just 'around  the  corner. 


Full-Powered  Traction 
for  Heavy  Trucking 


THE  Firestone  Giant  Truck  Tire  with 
*•  the  grooves  will  keep  your  big  trucks 

active  under  the  worst  conditions  of  roads 

and  weather. 

The  sure-footed  traction  of  the  broad, 
grooved  tread  will  get  you  safely  through 
mud  and  snow  and  over  ice.  It  makes 
possible  loads  that  would  be  out  of  the 
question  with  a  less  massive  tire. 

Protection  to  your  truck  is  afforded  by 
the  unusual  resiliency  of  the  Giant.  It 
means  a  practical  saving  in  tire,  truck  re- 
pair and  fuel  costs. 

If  your  needs  are  for  a  tire  of  another 
type — there  is  a  Firestone  for  every  load, 
road  and  condition  of  service. 

For  Sale  by  leading  dealers 
throughout  Canada 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Export  Dept.,  1871  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory,  Akron,  Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 


ff  redone 

TRUCK  TIRES 

Most  Mileage  per  Dollar 


Representatives  Wanted 

WE  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities  and  towns,  to  look 
after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business.      To  the  active,  energetic  men  and 
women  eager  to  augment  their  present  incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  lib- 
erally for  as  much  time  as  you  can  give  us.     Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Scripture  Text  Calendar 
for  1920 


A  Marvel  in  Beauty 
A    Miracle   in    Price 


Thirteen  magnificent  4- 
colour  pictures. 
The  International  S.S.  Les- 
sons for  each  Sunday  and 
a  Bible  verse  for  each 
week-day. 

Size  of  Calendar — 9Vi  x 
I&Va.  inches. 

You  will  want  one  for 
yourself  and  several  for 
Christmas  presents. 

Price  30  cents  each,  or 
5  for  $1.40. 

Church  Record  S.S.  Pubs. 

DEPT.  "K" 
Confederation  Life  Building,     -     Toronto 


Pretty  Cushion  Top  in  Lazy  Daisy  and  French-knot  effect,  on 
Pure  Linen  Crash  with  Floss  to  Embroider,  79c   , 


Jas.  A.  Ogilvys,  Limited 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


%e  BRUNSWICK 

kod  oy   R^q pro  duct  tori 


^s* 


^mtona;     .     w 

•    -JTiiTTi'    MkV  V 


>/'   , '   .  XiSwe Amplifier 


Two  New  Ideas 

Which  Won  Millions  of  Friends 


WHEN    the    now    famous  Brunswick 
was    announced,    most    people  be- 
lieved that  the  utmost  had  already 
been  attained  in  the  phonographic  art. 

Hence  they  expected,  and  rightly  so,  that 
The  Brunswick  would  have  to  bring  out 
overwhelming  betterments  in  order  to  win 
a  place  among  the  leaders. 

And  this  great  expectation  was  realized. 
The  Brunswick  created  a  memorable  sen- 
sation.  It  commanded  instant  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  Pioneer 

Of  the  major  instruments.The  Brunswick 
was  the  first  to  play  all  records  with  faith- 
ful regard  for  different  requirements.  This 
feature  alone  created  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers. For  it  meant  that  a  Brunswick 
owner  could  buy  and  play  any  record, 
whatever  make. 

Since  different  makes  offer  different  ar- 
tists, and  no  one  make  offers  them  all, 
music  lovers  saw  in  The  Brunswick    the 


opportunity  to  select  their  own  library  of 
records,  without  restriction. 

The  other  outstanding  Brunswick  better- 
ment was  in  tone  production.  By  a  more 
scientific  amplification  of  tone  waves.  The 
Brunswick  overcame  many  old  time  crudi- 
ties and  brought  out  lovely  tones  hitherto 
lost.  Today  the  Brunswick  Method  of  Re- 
production is  a  recognized  triumph.  It 
means  perfected  reproduction  to  all  who 
know  it.     And  the  news  is  spreading  fast. 

Two  Famous  Ideas 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  includes 
the  Ultona,  an  all-record  player.  This  master  in- 
vention can  be  obtained  on  no  other  phonograph. 
The  Ultona  presents  to  each  make  of  record,  the 
proper  needle  and  diaphragm.  All  at  a  turn  of 
the  hand.  It  is  a  unique  reproducer,  not  an  attach- 
ment nor  makeshift. 

The  Brunswick  Method  also  includes  The  Bruns- 
wick Amplifier,  an  all-wood  sound  chamber  built 
with  scientific  regard  for  acoustic  laws.  No  metal 
is  used  because  it  muffles  sound  vibrations. 

Before  you  decide  which  phonograph  for  your 
home,  hear  The  Brunswick.  Compare  its  tone. 
Note  the  Ultona.  A  Brunswick  Dealer  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  making  a  tone  test. 


Prices  from  $77  to  $2,750. 

THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES  CO. 


819  Yonge  Street 


Toronto,  Ontario 


FUTURE  OF   FARM    LABOR 

Continued  from  page  33 

degree,  lacks  interest  in  his  work.  Th 
is  only  natural  to  expect.  If  howeve 
an  arrangement  is  made  whereby  tl 
returns  to  the  worker  depend  upon  tl 
efficiency  of  his  work,  he  is  certain 
take  much  greater  interest  in  it.  Th 
is  also  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  for  \ 
has  the  double  assurance  of  great 
returns,  and  what  is  more  importai 
a  more  efficient  helper.  When  the  fan 
ers  take  their  men  into  their  confident 
and  both  act  as  partners,  rather  th{ 
master  and  servant,  there  is  less  like' 
hood  of  difficulty  in  securing  the  desi 
able  class  of  help. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  yet  mar 
considerations  to  be  met  in  dealing  wi' 
this  question;  only  a  few  have  be< 
mentioned.  But  these — shorter  hour. 
higher  wages,  recreation  and  profi 
sharing — it  seems  to  the  writer,  at  lea 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
improving  the  labor  situation.  In  spi 
of  the  fact  that  power-farming  is  doii 
much  to  reduce  labor;  and  that  son 
of  the  returned  soldiers  are  being  r 
habilitated  on  the  farm;  there  will  i 
ways  be  a  demand  for  a  certain  amou: 
of  farm  labor.  Farming  is  a  noble  o 
cupation,  of  which  none  need 
ashamed.  With  modern  applianc 
now  possible  in  almost  every  far 
heme,  rural  life  may  be  made  quite  •< 
attractive,  if  not  more  so,  than  that 
the  city.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  tl 
present  ills  of  farm-labor  conditio] 
have  been  remedied,  just  as  soon  may  \ 
expect  the  tide  of  labor  to  flow  towari 
the  farm. 


HOW   SCOTCH   FARMERS  MADE 
HORSE 

Continued  from  page  6 

of  no  more  value  in  reality  than  tl 
great  branching  horns  of  a  fashionab 
Ayrshire.  Just  as  the  latter  are  trai 
ed  artificially  by  the  diligent  use 
pulleys,  etc.,  so  the  fringe  of  hair  on  tl 
Clydesdale  is  cultivated  for  purely  sho 
purposes,  and  not  because  it  has  ai 
real  relation  to  utility. 

The  point  of  these  observations 
that  this  centering  of  attention  on  ce 
tain  "fancy"  points  is  responsible  f< 
variations  in  type  while  the  main  cha 
acteristics  remain  fairly  stationar 
Beginning  with  my  own  personal  reco 
lections,  which  date  back  to  1878,  tl 
outstanding  three-year-old  horses 
that  year  were  Druid,  1120;  Strati 
clyde,  1538,  and  Bonnie  Scotland,  106 
The  last  I  cannot  recall.  I  must  ha> 
seen  him  but  his  type  is  not  stamped  0 
memory.  I  understand  he  was  a  horj 
of  a  very  "classy"  type».  Hie  stoo 
second  to  Druid  at  the  H.  &  A.  S.  sho 
at  Dumfries  in  1878,  and  was  sold  I 
Andrew  Montgomery  for  £900  for  e: 
portation  to  New  Zealand.  He  died  o 
the  passage  out.  Druid  was  a  horse  < 
immense  weight  and  substance.  He  wi 
both  high  at  the  withers  and  therefoi 
in  modern  parlance  "tall"  and  deep  i 
the  rib.  He  stood  on  very  short  legs.  H 
feet  were  sound  and  open  at  the  ho< 
heads.  He  had  no  undue  length 
spring  of  pasterns,  and  his  bone  wa 
inclined  to  be  round,  rather  than  fl< 
and  broad.  The  hair  on  his  legs  wa 
somewhat  short  and  "stuggy" — not  o 
the  long,  lengthy,  silken  order,  so  greatl 
fancied  in  more  recent  years.  His  ai 
tion  was  quite  useful  for  a  draugh 
stallion  of  such  weight — but  there  wa 
nothing  dashing  or  captivating  aboi 
it.  One  could  never  have  called  Drui 
a  "swell"  horse,  yet  there  was  aboil 
him  a  great  impression  of  solidity  an 
draught  power.  Strathclyde  was  firs 
at  the  Glasgow  Spring  Stallion  Sh<H 
in  the  same  year.  A  horse  of  his  typ 
would  simply  not  be  looked  at  in  th 
show  yard  to-day.  Yet  had  he  mud 
weight  and  substance,  with  what  Drui 
rather  lacked,  well-sprung  ribs.  Hi 
feet  were  none  too  open,  his  pastern 
were  short,  and  somehow  he  distinctly 
lacked  "class."  I  believe  he  defeats 
Druid  in  spring — but  he  was  out  of  th< 
running  in  July.  The  champion  <x 
that  Dumfries  show  was  Darnley  222 
a  horse  of  singular  balance  of  merit 
The   longer  he  was  studied  the  bettei 
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Milk  is 


87%  Water 

Your  cows  must  have  water  re- 
gularly, and  plenty  of  it — cannot 
produce  milk  without  it — need  four 
gallons  of  water  for  every  five  gal- 
lons of  milk — cannot  drink  enough 
ice  cold  water  to  guarantee  full 
milk  yield. 

THE     LOGICAL     WAY    TO 
WATER  YOUR  MILK 

is  with  Louden  SIMPLEX  water 
bowls — will  increase  your  milk  pro- 
duction 25  per  cent. — will  pay  for 
themselves  in  six  months'  use". 
Made  for  wood  or  steel  stalls — in 
one  piece  only — no  valves,  springs, 
washers  or  any  other  contraptions 
to  get  out  of  order — simple  self 
regulating  galvanized  tank  keeps 
water  at  proper  level — water  al- 
ways there — at  proper  temperature 
— cows  drink  more — bowls  cannot 
overflow — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order — easy  to  install — no  plumber 
needed  —  do  it  yourself  —  pipe 
wrench  only  needed— «xtremely 
simple.  • 

Coct  Surprisingly  Low. 
Save   You    Time — Work — Worry 

— Money. 

Fill  in  Coupon  below  and  tend  us 

your  Stall  Measurement*. 

Get  Interested.     Write  To-day. 

If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel 
write  for  our  Barn     Plan     Book, 

also     our     catalogues will     tare 

you  worry — time — money. 

Louden   Machinery    Co   of 
Canada,  Limited 

Head    Office   &    Factory 
474  CRIMEA   ST.,   GUELPH,    ONT. 

Branches   at 
Martin     Are.,     Winnipeg,     Man- 
Vancouver,    B.C.;  St.    Joha,    N.B. 
Alberta   inquirers  write   Alberta  Dairy 

Supplies,    Edmonton,    Alta. 

Tear  off  this  coupon  now  and  mail  it 

to-day 


Louden  Machinery  Oo.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
474  Crimea    St.,    Guelph,    Ontario 

Please  send  me,  free — postpaid — 
your  large  illustrated  books  cheeked 
below. 

Barn  Plan  Book. 

Hay    Tools. 

Peed    &    Litter    Carriers. 

Cow    Stalls    &    Stanchions. 

Water    Bowls. 

Horse  Stable  Fittings. 

Barn  &  Oarage  Door  Hangers. 

I   expect   to   build   new  barns    about.. 


I  expect  to  equip  present  barns  about 

I  keep   Cows Horses, 

Calves   

I  prefer  to  deal  through 

at 

My  Name    

P.O Prov 
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he  was  liked.  Few  horses  equalled  him 
in  draught  horse  characteristics.  He 
had  a  rather  small  ear — and  he 
drooped  a  little  in  his  hind  quarters — 
but  taken  all  in  all  he  was  a  wonder- 
fully well-balanced,  true  specimen  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed.  Nevertheless  at  the 
Royal  International  Show  at  Kilburn, 
London,  in  1879,  he  was  beaten  by 
Druid.  In  1876  and  1877  Darnley  had 
been  first  at  the  Glasgow  Spring 
Stallion  Show.  In  1877  he  was  first  and 
champion  Stallion  at  the  H.  &  A.  S. 
show  at  Edinburgh,  and  repeated  his 
championship  victory  at  Dumfries  dn 
1878.  Six  years  later,  in  1884 — when 
twelve  years  old — he  was  again  male 
champion  at  the  H.  &  A.  S.  Century 
Show  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  about 
twenty  years  his  type  dominated  the 
Clydesdale  breed.  Well-colored,  thick 
and  deep  ribbed,  with  well-sprung 
barrel,  and  the  best  of  wearing  feet  and 
legs,  as  a  rule  the  progeny  and  descend- 
ants of  Darnley  were  invincible.  Their 
action  when  trotting  was  true  and 
steady,  but  it  was  not  extravagant. 
Their  walking  gait,  like  Darnley's,  was 
greatly  to  be  admired.  In  Darnley  and 
his  race  and  descendants  the  best  qual- 
ities of  the  Clydesdale  were  predomin- 
ant. They  were  weighty,  big  when  ly- 
ing down,  close  to  the  ground,  as  a  rule 
well-colored,  and  invariably  good  tem- 
pered. How  the  more  modern  "tall" 
handsome  type  was  evolved  will  appear 
as  an  account  is  given  in  future  articles 
of  the  most  influential  sires. 


Continued  from  page  38 
THE  O.A.C.  SALE 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  annual 
sale  of  pure-bred  stock  to  be  held  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
on  Thursday,  October  30.  There  will 
be  sold  at  that  time  a  choice  lot  of  young 
breeding  stock  and  three  fat  steers,  the 
offering  comprising  as  good  a  selection 
as  any  previously  made  at  the  College. 
Five  real  good  young  Shorthorn  bulls, 
four  by  Proud  Diamond  and  one  by 
Kinellar  Yet  (imp.)  include  several 
select  herd  headers.  They  are  of  Au- 
gusta, Lancaster  and  Roan  Lady  breed- 
ing. One  is  a  full  brother  to  the  white 
calf  sold  last  year  and  afterwards  re- 
sold for  $2,500.  Another  is  a  full 
brother  to  the  $1,100  white  heifer  sold 
at  the  College  sale  two  years  ago  and 
afterwards  resold  at  $1,500.  They  are 
good  reds  and  roans  and  are  deep,  sap- 
py calves  with  an  abundance  of  Short- 
horn character  and  quality.  They  are 
all  ready  to  begin  service.  A  promising 
Roan  Lady  heifer  rising  two  years  and 
by  Proud  Diamond,  will  prove  an  attrac- 
tion. She  is  the  making  of  a  very  use- 
ful breeding  cow.  A  red  lavender 
heifer  by  Kinellar  Yet  (imp.)  and  two 
years  old  next  January  is  the  breedy 
kind  that  buyers  are  looking  for. 

One  of  the  best  things  of  the  sale  is 
a  fashionably  bred  Hereford  bull  just 
over  the  year  old.  He  is  right  in  breed- 
ing and  quality  and  is  a  herd  header 
which  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of. 

Those  in  need  of  a  Holstein  bull 
should  attend  the  sale.  Four  bulls,  two 
ready  for  service  and  two  younger,  are 
in  the  offering.  They  are  all  by  Hill- 
crest  Rauwerd  O.  A.  C,  the  College 
sire,  with  great  record  backing  and  are 
out  of  cows  with  heavy  production  be- 
hind them. 

Two  young  Ayrshire  bull  calves  with 
good  breeding  and  individuality  will  at- 
tract Ayrshire  breeders. 

In  sheep  there  is  a  select  offering  of 
Shropshire  ram  and  ewe  lambs,  one 
Shropshire  yearling  ram  (a  prize  win- 
ner), a  number  of  Leicester  ram  and 
ewe  lambs,  and  a  few  Shropshire  and 
Leicester  yearling  ewes.  All  these  sheep 
are  strong  in  individuality  and  are  from 
excellent  rams. 

About  forty  sows  are  in  the  offering. 
There  are  thirteen  specially  selected 
year-old  Yorkshire  sows  bred  to  a  first- 
class  boar.  The  rest  of  the  offering  in- 
cludes a  number  of  choice  young  sows, 
both  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  from  the 
spring  litters.  See  the  advertisement 
and  write  for  catalogue. 


C  ^IfiG  Farmers  Deli^hr 

A  well  filled  barn-Awell 
stocked  stable  --  and  a 
pipe  well  filled  with ^ 

MACDONALD5 
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A  Halter  Guaranteed  Unbreakable 

You  can  soon  discourage  the  toughest  puller  you'll  ever  have  in  your 
stable,  when  you  tie  him  with  a  Griffith  Broncho  Buster.  It's  one  of  the 
strongest  halters  made — guaranteed  to  hold  any  horse  for  a  full  year  from 
date  of  purchase. 


griffitUguarcmteedfoUers 


Look  for  the  Griffith  Guarantee  tag  before  buy- 
ing a  halter.  The  Broncho  Buster  was  designed 
specially  for  the  Western  farmers,  to  hold  those 
mean,  wiry  bronchos — and  it  does  hold  them.  If 
you  have  a  horse  that  can  break  or  pull  out  of 
a  Broncho  Buster  within  a  year  from  the  time 
you  buy  it,  we'll  send  you  another  free. 

Broncho  Busters  are  sold  by  dealers  at  $2.75 
(in  the  West  $3.00).  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  direct  to  us,  giving  dealer's  name. 

Set  our  Halter  Book.  There's  a  halter  in  it  for 
the  wildest  horse  in  your  stable  and  for  the 
gentlest.  Your  dealer  will  give  you  a  copy  or 
drop   us   a   card. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

62  Waterloo  Street 

Stratford  Ontario 


BRONCHO     BUSTER 


Farmers!  What  Do  You 

Do  In  Your  Spare 

Time? 


We  Want  Agents  To   Sell 
The  Ever-Ready  Engine 


How  much  spare  time  have  you 
got  each  week?  Introduce  this 
gasoline  engine  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  make  some  money  dur- 
ing leisure  hours. 

The  Ever-Ready  is  built  in  one 
of  the  largest  exclusive  engine 
plants  in  the  world  and  is  the 
very  last  word  in  efficiency.  Are 
you  ambitious?  Then,  act  as 
our  .agent.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  buy  one  engine  for 
your  own  use.  This  is  sent  you 
on    90    days'    trial    and    we   will 


immediately  allow  you  the  deal- 
er's discount  on  the  purchase 
price.  In  your  spare  time  demon- 
strate the  engine  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  send  us  the  names  of 
prospects.  We'll  attend  to  the 
sales  and  allow  you  a  liberal 
commission. 

All  engines  shipped  F.O.B.  any 
R.R.  station  in  Canada,  and  if 
engine  is  not  satisfactory  after 
90  days  return  it  to  us  and  we'll 
pay   all  charges. 


Fill  in  the  Coupon  Below  Immediately 
Every  Day  Means  Money 


Ever-Ready  Engine  Works,  Dept.  10-2, 

371    Notre   Dame   Street  West,  Montreal,  Que. 

Pleasi    send    me    full   particulars   about  the  Ever-Ready  Engine   and 
your  Farmers'  Agent  proposition. 


Name 


A.ddress 


FARM  ENGINEERING 


Safety  First  Signals 


A 


MAJORITY  of  the  minor  motor 
■f  *■  car  accidents  are  rear  end  colli- 
sions, caused  in  the  main  by  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  the  driver  ahead 
is  going  to  do.  A  great  many  serious 
accidents  have  the  same  fundamental 
cause.  And  under  it  all,  as  a  basic 
cause,  lies  the  fact  that  signalling  by 
hand  as  it  is  usually  carried  out,  is  in- 
definite, lacks  any  formative  quality 
and  is  sometimes  positively  misleading. 

The  present  hand  signals  consist 
simply  of  a  hand  thrust  out  to  signify 
almost  anything,  right  turn,  left  turn, 
an  intended  stop  or  any  other  intention. 
Obviously  this  is  better  than  nothing, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said 
for  it.  The  driver  in  the  rear  is  warn- 
ed that  the  man  ahead  intends  to  make 
some  move  out  of  the  direct  flow  of 
traffic,  but  he  is  not  definitely  enough 
informed  to  take  the  special  measures 
that  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  exact 
move  of  his  leader. 

To  meet  this  condition  George  T. 
Bryant  has  devised  a  set  of  hand  sig- 
nals. For  a  left  turn  the  arm  is  extend- 
ed downward.  For  a  right  turn  the  fore- 
arm is  raised  directly  upward  and  to 
signal  intention  to  slow  down  or  stop 
the  arm  is  thrust  out  straight.  These 
are  admirable  signals,  simple  and  yet 
unmistakable,  giving  the  driver  behind 
instant  and  accurate  information  as  to 
the  immediate  intentions  of  the  man 
ahead.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  the 
general  adoption  of  this  code  of  signals, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  minor  accidents 
would  be  cut  in  half  and  many  serious 
cases  would  be  avoided.  If  the  motoring 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
would  unite  in  demanding  or  promoting 
action  it  would  be  a  long  step  forward. 


Signal  for  a  right  turn 


Signal  for  a  left  turn 


COMMUNITY  TRACTOR 

IN  the  last  issue  of  Farmers'  Maga-I 
zine  the   article  on   "Why   not   Go-T 
operative  Farm  Tractors"  was  discuss-l 
ed  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Heimpel  of  Guelph.  This! 
is  a  question  that  is  interesting  manyf 
farmers  upon  the  small  farms  of  Can- 
ada.    If  a  group  of  farmers,  a  farmers'! 
club   or   a   grange,   or   a  neighborhood! 
were  to  invest  in  a  tractor  on  the  prin-l 
ciple   of   the    syndicate    threshing   ma-l 
chine  they  would  be  able  to  get  muchl 
work  done  on  each  member's  farm  andl 
the  small  farmer  would  be  freed  froml 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  whole  trac-l 
tor  himself.     The  tractor  idea  is  grow-l 
ing  with  the  farmer.     He  wants  to  getl 
something    that    will    do    more    of    the! 
manual  work  on  the  farm  and  give  himl 
bigger   returns   for   the   acres   that   hel 
operates.     Many  a  farmer  on  a  small[ 
farm  reasons  that  it  would  be  impossible! 
for  him  to  buy  a  tractor  to  do  the  little 
work  that  he  would  have  to  do  of  al 
plowing  nature  and  especially  so  since| 
he  has  not  his  farm  fitted  up  to  utilize 
the  power  end  of  the  machine  at  other 
times.     But  the  idea  is  gaining  ground 
with  him  that  he   ought  to   gradually 
install  some  of  these  power  devices  anc 
equipment  whereby  he   could   utilize 
small  tractor  for  himself. 


CORN    CUTTING    AT    NIGHT, 

SOME  time  ago  it  was  advocated  byl 
many  of  us  that  the  tractor  could  bel 
operated  at  night,  and  much  of  the  farm! 
work    done    through    the    twenty-fourl 
hours  if  sufficient  help  could  be  enlisted! 
to  run  the  tractor  in  two  or  three  shiftsj 
That  such  a  thing  has  been  possible  was 
witnessed    the    other    day    near    New-I 
market,  in  York  County,  Ontario,  where| 
a  tractor  owned  by  one  of  the  farmers 
was  employed  night  and  day  cutting  the 
corn  of  the  neighboring  farmers  to  have| 
it  ready  for  the  silo  filling  operations 
that  followed  each  other  quite  closely.1 
Some  of  the  neighboring  boys  who  hadl 
a  bent  for  mechanics  and  were  deeplyl 
interested  in  all  power  machines  volun-[ 
teered  to  keep  the  tractor  moving  andl 
it  worked   out   very  nicely  under    this| 
plan. 


Signal  for  a  stop  or  to  sloiu  dovm 


HOW  WE  CAN   PREVENT  FIRES 

SUCH   simple  precautions  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  prevent  many  fires: 

(a)  Remove  accumulations  of  rub-J, 
bish  from  basements,  outhouses  andl 
backyards. 

(b)  Never  permit  children  to  playl 
with  matches.  Safety  matches  thatl 
strike  only  on  the  box  should  be  used  in| 
every  home. 

(c)  Do  not  permit  stoves  and  fur-l 
naces  to  become  overheated  and  never| 
leave  fires  unguarded. 

(d)  Never  throw  cigar  and  cigarettel 
ends  and  pipe  ashes  carelessly  away.l 
Smoking  should  not  be  permitted  around! 
garages,  barns,  stables,  granaries  and! 
stocks.      Children   should   never  smoke.l 

(e)  Oily  rags  and  waste  ignite  spon-l 
taneously.  Burn  them  immediately! 
after  using. 

(f)  Gasoline  should  not  be  kept  inl 
the  house.  Store  it  at  least  25  feet  f rom| 
any  building. 

(g)  Oil  stoves  and  lamps  should  be| 
filled  only  in  daylight  and  never  nearj 
an  open  light  or  fire.  Keep  oil  stoves| 
clean  and  watch  for  leaks. 

(h)  Never  attempt  to  kindle  a  fire| 
by  using  coal  oil  or  gasoline. 

(i)  In  open  prairie  country  plough! 
fire  guards  around  buildings  and| 
granaries. 

(j)  Do  not  leave  bonfires  unguarded| 
until  the  last  spark  has  died  out. 
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A  Principle 
Adopted  by 

-Car  Builders 
"Truck  Builders 
-Tractor  Builders 


*■»■ 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  cf  the 
Timken  Bearing.  That  tapered  design 
has  brought  about  the  superiority  of 
performance,  which  in  turn  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  Timken  Bearings  by 
the  best  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor 
builders  of  America. 

^Epf  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.  ^nsf 
W^  Canton,  Ohio  V 
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CRATE  FATTENED  POULTRY 

We  ore  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  Montreal 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,      -     39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS— DAIRY  BUTTER 


"Vessot"  Feed  Grinders 

Equipped  with  the 

World  Famous    "  Vessot " 
Grinding  Plates 

the  plates  without  equal 
in  grinding  efficiency 
and  durability. 

Lower  your  grinding 
cost  by  installing  a 
"VESSOT" 

May  we  send  you  full 
description  and  parti- 
culars? 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO.  .JSS-™  Joliette,  Que. 

Sold  Internationa]  Harvester  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches:  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  North  Battleford,   Regina,  Saskatoon,   Yorkton,   Brandon 

___-  Winnipeg,  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John         *ttl  ^.j 

Write  to  the  nearest  International  Harvester  Branch  for  Free  Booklet  giving  complete  information 


POULTRY 


Exporting  White  Wyandottes 

By   A.    C.   PULVER 
A    CERTAIN  traveller  dropping  off  at 


Port  Dover,  Ontario,  one  fine  spring 
day,  curiously  examined  a  large  out- 
going shipment  of  chickens  and  eggs,  on 
the  station  platform. 

"Great  Scott,"  he  ejaculated  with 
surprise,  "this  is  a  new  one  on  me!" 

"These  chickens  must  be  some  birds," 
he  thought  as  he  carefully  read  the  ad- 
dressed labels  on  the  crates.  "Here  is 
a  trio  going  to  California,  a  couple  of 
hens  going  to  Wisconsin,  some  more  bill- 
ed to  Massachusetts  and  eggs  for  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Colorado,  New  York  and 
Louisiana."  Being  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  the  traveller  gathered  the 
information  that  the  birds  were  White 
Wyandottes,  the  only  breed  of  fowl  that 
our  American  cousins  across  the  border 
have  to  come  to  this  country  for — when 
they  want  the  best  in  White  Wyan- 
dottes. 

It  is  distinctly  a  feather  in  our  cap 
and  a  fact  worth  considering.  It  is  a 
decided  success,  but  one  that  was  not 
attained  over  night.  For  twenty  years, 
John  S.  Martin  has  directed  all  his 
abundant  energies  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  White  Wyandotte,  having 
continuously .  in  mind,  the  absolute 
perfection  of  a  specimen  that  could  not 
only  hold  its  own  in  the  show-rooms, 
but  at  the  same  time  lay  eggs  and  lots 


of  them.     We  believe  the  middle  initial  I 
in  John  S.  Martin  indicates  Stick-to-it- 
iveness.     Mr.  Martin  has  proceeded  all 
along  with  the  idea  that  the  public  does 
not  demand  to  know  what  a  breed  or  | 
variety  looks  like,  but  what  it  can  do. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  a  practical  age.  I 
The  significant  feature  of  his  career  is  | 
that  the  Martin  Strain  of  White  Wyn- 
dotte  is  regarded  as  supreme  the  world  I 
over.     Certain  it  is,  our  neighbors  to  [ 
the  south  of  us    acknowledge  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's position  as  a  breeder.     They  are  | 
his  best  customers,  and  the  bigger  per- 
centage of  his  shipments,  which  means  I 
thousands  of  birds  and  eggs  annually,  | 
cross  the  line. 

Not  that  Canadians  are  slow  to  recog- 
nize superiority,  but  we  haven't  got  the 
huge  population  to  be  served.  We  have 
already  made  some  broad  statements, 
and  probably  there  are  some  skeptics. 
Accordingly  we  offer  some  records  for  | 
consideration. 

The   Martin   Strain   Wins 

For  thirteen  successive  years,  at  New ' 
York  State  Fair,  Martin  Strain  in  White 
'Dottes  have  beaten  all  comers,  hands  | 
down. 

Back  in  1907,  Mr.  Martin  created  a  I 
sensation  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  | 
with  his  remarkable  winnings;  and  a 
group  of  Representative  Poultry  In- 
vestigators from  Japan  signally  honor- 
ed Mr.  Martin  by  awarding  him  a 
bionze  vase  for  the  best  bird  at  the  | 
show. 

At  the  Imperial  Exhibition  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  might  say,  the  world,  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  at  New  | 
York  City,  Mr.  Martin,  in  January, 
1919,  had  30  birds  under  ribbons  and 
won  nine  out  of  ten  places  on  cocks  and 
hens,  which  is  a  feat  never  before  ap- 
proached by  anyone.  Mr.  Martin  scored 
68  points,  while  15  competitors  had  a 
combined  score  of  28  points  only. 

So  much  for  show-room  honors.  As 
we  have  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Martin 
has  not  neg'lected  the  egg-producing  | 
proclivities  of  the  White  Wyandotte. 
It  is  possible  to  combine  exhibition  and 
laying  qualities,  as  a  glance  through 
the  letter  files  in  Mr.  Martin's  office  will 
testify. 

A  customer  from  Connecticut  writes 
that  he  has  trapnest  records  of  birds 
that  have  laid  247  eggs  in  a  year.  An- 
other customer  from  Oklahoma  has 
records  of  287  eggs  and  the  list  is  ex- 
tensive. At  the  Great  North  American 
Egg-Laying  Contest,  Martin  Strains 
have  come  off  top-notchers  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

Birds  Must  Lay  Well 

Thus  we  have  a  perfected  combina- 
tion of  utility  fowl  and  exhibition  bird, 
which  is  the  one  big  reason  it  is  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Martin  to  do  an  export 
business  in  poultry,  that  incidentally  is 
spreading  the  name  of  this  Fair  Countr; 
abroad. 

If  Mr.  Martin  had  an  "Old-Bird's" 
reunion  on  his  one  hundred-acre  farm, 
there  would  be  delegates  from  the  East, 
the  West,  North  and  South. 

We  would  find  some  "Old  Birds" 
from  Vancouver  and  Halifax,  New  Or- 
leans, Chicago;  from  England,  from 
tli.»  Panama  Country,  California,  Ar 
gentine  Republic,  Cuba  and  South 
Africa. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  delegation  ar- 
riving from  the  Aliah  Abad  College, 
400  miles  from  Calcutta,  India.  With 
them  would  be  representatives  of  .the 
Martin  Strain  from  China,  Japan  and 
Australia.  There  would  be  crowing  in 
forty  different  languages,  and  cackling 
in  as  many  dialects.  The  6,000  birds  on 
the  home  farm  would  hear  some  wonder- 
ful stories.  There  would  be  an  epidemic 
of  wanderlust  in  the  camp  and  if  you 
are  blessed  with  an  imagination,  you  can 
detect  romance  in  this.     On  the  other 
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hand,  perhaps  not  so  picturesque,  as  the 
idea  of  chickens  travelling  de  luxe,  half- 
way around  the  globe,  before  going  to 
roost,  is  the  varied  business  in  hatching 
eggs  emanating  from  the  Martin  farm. 
It  is  on  record,  so  far  undisputed,  that 
Mr.  Martin  successfully  filled  to  satis- 
faction the  largest  individual  egg  order 
known. 

That  was  when  the  Pittsfield  Farms, 
Inc.,  of  Massachusetts,  ordered  15,000 
hatching  eggs — and  got  them — quick. 
During  the  war,  when  transportation 
was  slow  and  uncertain,  Mr.  Martin 
shipped  eggs  to  England — and  they 
hatched. 

And  from  big  business  we  can  run 
down  the  scale  to  the  order  for  a  single 
setting  from  the  farmer's  wife  living 
on  tne  last  concession  in  the  next  town- 
ship. 

There  must  be  organization  behind 
the  running  of  a  large  export  poultry 
business  and  Mr.  Martin's  correspon- 
dence requires  the  constant  attention  of 
two  stenographers  the  year  round.  His 
stamp  account  and  printing  account 
would  open  the  eyes  of  many  city  busi- 
ness men.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
feed  bills  for  12  months  would  keep  the 
average  family  comfortable  for  a  life 
time.  The  outside  work  is  looked  after 
by  a  large  staff  of  men,  who  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  Wyandottes.  There 
are  men  who  care  for  the  mature  stock, 
and  men  who  make  a  study  of  rearing 
the  youngsters  from  the  time  they  are 
in  the  200-feet,  hot-water-heated  nur- 
sery brooder  house  until  they  are  placed 
under  coal-burning  brooders  in  colony 
coops  on  free  range.  There  are  atten- 
dants for  the  incubators,  who  are 
specialists  in  running  the  machines. 
There  is  a  head  shipper  who  knows 
more  International  Geography  than 
some  salt-water  sailors,  and  he  learned 
it  all  by  routing  White  Wyandottes  over 
the  seven  seas. 

There  is  a  wash-house  and  a  condi- 
tioning-house run  by  an  expert,  and 
last  but  not  least,  there  is  a  practical 
farmer  who  looks  after  the  cropping  of 
the  farm. 

And  with  all  the  various  details  of  a 
highly  lucrative  poultry  business  to 
worry  about,  Mr.  Martin  finds  time  to 
raise  from  one  to  three  acres  of  straw- 
berries each  season,  to  manage  an  apple 
orchard  and  numerous  other  fruits. 

He  is  breeding  a  good  strain  of  Tam- 
worth  hogs,  and  maintains  a  nice  herd 
of  Jerseys.  His  whole  interests  are  a 
large  undertaking  that  have  grown  up 
from  a  small  beginning.  At  the  start, 
when  a  school  teacher,  Mr.  Martin  made 
a  hobby  of  poultry,  and  when  he  aban- 
doned a  professional  career  to  enter 
into  poultry-keeping  as  a  sole  occupa- 
tion on  a  small  bit  of  land,  there  isn't  a 
doubt  but  what  some  of  the  Old-Timers 
chuckled,  and  predicted  speedy  and  cer- 
tain disaster.  Just  now,  there  isn't  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  but  what  some  of 
these  same  old  prophets  feel  rather 
foolish  when  they  view  the  present  Mar- 
tin landscape.  It  is  an  inspiring  scene 
that  should  encourage  the  younger 
generation  to  do  big  things. 


KEEP  THE  HOGS   GOING 

TJ  S.  ARKELL,  Live  Stock  Commis- 
*■*■•  sioner,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  where  he  has  re- 
viewed the  live  stock  market  situation, 
has  expressed  his  views,  regarding  Can- 
oda's  position,  in  the  October  number 
of  The  Agricultural  Gazette.  He  states 
that  the  London  agents  of  our  Cana- 
dian packers  reviewed  in  disappoint- 
ment the  orders  lor  Canadian  goods — 
ba;>on,  eggs,  etc.— fcr  which  they  couLi 
obtain  but  a  tenth  of  the  product  they 
required.  The  unwarranted  high  price 
cf  hogs  in  Canada  during  the  past 
month  is  but  a  reflection  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Canadian  bacon,  as  compared 
with  American,  and  demonstrates  the 
effort  of  our  packers  to  maintain  their 
connection  with  old-established  clients 
m  the  face  of  short  supplies.  Since 
Denmark,  with  a  year,  will  again  be  a 
factor  on  the  bacon  market  our  only 
security  for  the  future  is  full  produc- 
tion and  Such  a  substantial  export  sup- 
ply as  must  command  recognition  by  its 
volume  and  quality. 


Classified 
Advertising 

Five  cents  per  word  per  month 


-"TRAPPERS— GET  A  FREE  COPY  OF 
the  64-pages  guide,  "Trapping  Tricks." 
Shows  photograiph  illustrations  of  sets 
and  animal  catches.  Triumph  Trap  Co., 
Dept.    Y,    Oneida,    N.Y.  (Nov.l) 

LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER— Write 
°  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direet>to-User" 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  back.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Davies  Construction  Company, 
Vancouver,    B.C  (Nov.  15,  1ft) 


A 


COTSWOLD  EWES   FOR  SALE 

FINE  BUNCH  OF  OOTSWOLD  2- 
year  ewes  and  a  few  ewe  lambs  for 
sale.  Registered  stock.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to  Grasmere  Farm,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Pickering. 

vyPJITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite 
236.    Chicago.  (R.T.F.) 


Fit  our  Fighters  to  Farm 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  Canada  needs  the  help  of  thousands  of 
public-spirited  farmers  in,affording  prospective  soldier  settlers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  sufficient  agricultural  experience  to  insure  their  success. 
Many  Veterans  of  the  Great  War  are  qualified  by  physical  and  general 
fitness  for  farm  work.  They  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  Call  of  the 
Land  and  contribute  to  Canada's  agricultural  greatness. 
But  a  number  of  them  lack  practical  experience  in  farm  operations  and 
consequently,  fail  to  qualify  for  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Act. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  Canadian  farmers  to  supply  the  assistance  they 
need  by  taking  one  or  more  of  these  soldiers  on  their  farms  and  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  advice 

Men  are  now  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  during  the 
winter  months.  Will  you  help  them  ?  If  so,  write  the  Soldier  Settle- 
ment Board. 

They    worked     for    you     "Over    There" 
Help  train  them  for  their  life-work  here 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Chairman 
UNION  BANK  BUILDING,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES  AT:  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Edmonton 
and  "  Calgary,  Alta. ;  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert,  Sask. ; 
Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Toronto,  London,  Fort  William  and  Ottawa,  Ont- ; 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Que.;  St.  John,  N.B.;  HalifaK, 
N.S. ;   Cha-rlotitetowii,    P.E.I. 
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INTOLERANCE 

OR 

COMPROMISE? 

A^Challenge  to  Common  Sense! 

P\ON'Tlet  anyone  tell  you  that  the  issue  on  October  20th  is  "The  Beer  or 

*-^  the  Boy" "Is  Alcohol  a  Poison  or  not" "Economy  or  Extravagance" 

any  such  an  abstraction. 

The  plain  situation  is three  sections  of  the  people  of  this  Province  are  abso- 
lutely dissatisfied  with  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  and  want  new  legisla- 
tion that  will  permit  the  sale  of  light  beer  and  wine  generally,  and  the  sale  of 
pure,  spirituous  liquors  only  through  Government  agencies. 


These  three  sections  of  the  population  are- 
ninety  per  cent,  of  organized  labor,  by  actual 
vote;  a  large  number  of  returned  soldier  or- 
ganizations, by  actual  vote;  thousands  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  electorate  who  have  joined 
The  Citizen's  Liberty  League. 

The  plain  issue  then  is — Are  you  going  to 


vote  for  the  safe,  sane,  fair  compromise  that 
these  men  and  women  want ;  or,  are  you  going 
to  insist  on  the  retention  of  the  unsatisfactory 
Ontario  Temperance  Act insist  on  the  re- 
tention of  legislation  that  is  breeding  and  will 
continue  to  breed  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent among  our  workers,  returned  men  and  a 
large  section  of  the  citizens  generally? 


Which  are  YOU  for— COMPROMISE  and  Harmony, 
or  INTOLERANCE  and  Widespread  Resentment  ? 

Study  the  Ballot  and  analyze  the  situation  conscientiously.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns you  have  just  now — a  settlement  of  Ontario's  vexed  temperance  problem  that  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Vote  "Yes"  to  all  Four  Questions 

Mark  your  ballot  with  an  X.    Any  other  marking  will  spoil  it.     Remember  also — Every  voter  must  vote 

on  every  question  or  his  ballot  will  be  spoiled. 


CITIZENS'   LIBERTY   LEAGUE 

MEMBERSHIP    FEE,    ONE   DOLLAR 

Please  enrol]  me  as  a  member  of  the  League,  for  which  I  enclose  my  subscription. 



Address 

Occupatioi     : 

To  enable  .the  League  to  carry  on  its  good  work  and  achieve  its  present  purpose, 
active  membership  and  funds  are  required.  Show  your  true  spirit!  Fill  in  the 
coupon  and  become  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Liberty  League  at  once. 

T.  L.   CARRUTHERS,  Secretary, 

22   College   St.,   Toronto. 


Citizens'  Liberty  League 

PROVINCIAL  HEADQUARTERS 
22  College  St.,  Toronto 

T.  L.  CARRUTHERS,  Secretary 

Hon.  President:  SIR  EDMUND  B.  OSLER 
President:  LT.-COL.  H.  A.  C.  MACHIN.  M.P.P. 
Vice-President:  I.  F.  HELLMUTH,  K.C. 
Hon.  Treasurer:  F.  GORDON  OSLER 
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THERE  is  no  underwear  in  Canada  to-day  the 
equal  of  STANFIELD'S  "REDIL ABEL"— for  the 
outdoor  worker.  Made  of  the  best  grade Jof  pure 
wool,  cut  to  fit  the  form,  permitting  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  for  the  most  strenuous  winter  work. 

STANFIELD'S  "RED  LABEL"  affords  comfort  and  absolute 
protection  against  the  coldest  Canadian  winter.  Unshrinkable 
— and  wears  longer.  Sold  by  most  dealers.  We  send  free 
sample  book  showing  weights  and  textures.     Write 

Stanfield's  Limited 

Truro,  N.S. 
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Get    Power — Ample    Power — 
and  you  will  have  Ample  Light 

An  electric  plant  will  bring  to  your  farm  the  wonderful  con- 
venience of  bright,  safe  electric  light.  That  alone  makes  it  a 
worth-while  investment.  But  you  want  a  plant  that  will  do  more 
than  that.  You  need  a  plant  that  will  work  for  you,  earn  its  keep 
and  pay  for  itself — a  plant  that  has  ample  power  to  do 
all  the  back-breaking  jobs  around  the  farm. 


Over  Twice  the  Power 
of  Ordinary  Plants 

No  other  plant  is  like  the  PHELPS. 
It  is  so  far  ahead  in  Belt  and  Motor 
Power,  in  Electrical  Capacity,  in 
Simplicity  and  Dependability  that — 
no  matter  how  large  or  small  your  farm 
may  be — you  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  light 
and  power  unit  without  using  the  PHELPS 
specifications,  the  PHELPS  achievements, 
as  a  standard   of  comparison. 

And  when  you  do,  the  PHELPS  will  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  its  real  superiority.  More 
than  that,  it  will  prove  its  value — dollar- 
for-dollar.  Ordinary  plants  are  rated  at 
750  watts— the  PHELPS  at  1,500  watts. 
Therefore,  the  PHELPS  price— 

$795^: 

means  twice  the  capacity  for  practically 
the  same  money.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
the  simplest  outfit  on  the  markets  to  oper- 
ate. Any  child  can  run  it.  A  knowledge 
of  electricity  isn't  necessary  to  have  the 
PHELPS,  on  your  place  giving  you  the 
luxury  of  brilliant,  convenient  safe  light 
and  the  help  of  abundant  power.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  get  the  full  story?  Send  the 
coupon  now! 

I  want  to  read   at  my  leisure   the 

literature   you  offer  free,   as  follows:  I 

[  ]  PHELPS  Light  and  Power  Plant  i 

[]   WESTCO  House  Water  Systems  ' 

Name   . • 

Address    

I     I 

Give  Nearest  Town 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Limited  ' 

_  243-255  Queen  Street  East     -     Toronto   | 


The  Phelps  is  a  super-power  plant.  It  will  deliver 
power  direct  from  the  3  h.p.  engine,  from  line  shaft, 
generator  or  batteries.  It  has  the  oversize  capacity  to 
handle  every  chore  on  the  farm  outside  of  the  extra 
heavy  jobs  on  which  a  tractor  is  necessary. 

It  will  run  water  supply  system,  milking  machine,  cream 
separator  and  churn,  grindstone,  washing  machine, 
electric  iron,  electric  fan,  toaster  and  sewing  machine. 

That's  power — real  power — money-saving,  time-saving, 
w^rk-saving  power! 

The  farmer  who  owns  a  Phelps  need  never  fear  of  put- 
ting an  overload  on  it.  It  will  give  him  all  the  lights  he  wants — 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  in  every  corner  of  the  barn,  in  all  the 
sheds  and  cribs,  in  the  chicken  pens  and  in  the  outhouse,  in  the 
yard  and  down  the  lane.  Having  AMPLE  «power  the  Phelps 
gives  him  the  brightest,  steadiest  and  safest  electric  lights. 

And  he  can  get  the  oversize  Phelps  capacity  for  practically  the 
same  price  as  he  would  pay  for  plants  with  but  half  the  power! 


GRACE  MOTORS 

LIMITED 


Keyes    Supply    Co.,    Limited. 

Distributors  far  Ottawa  Valley 
262    Sparks   St.,    Ottawa. 

McNaughton-McKay    Electric 
Co.,   Limited,   Windsor. 


J.   H.    Pollock   Electric,    Ltd. 

London. 

J.     H.     Levert,     Warren. 

Manifold  Lig-ht  &  Power,  Ltd 

Distributors  for  Western  Canada 
240    Main    St.,    Winnipeg. 


CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

243-255  Queen  St.  E.,  Toronto 
233   Main    Street,    Winnipeg 

,  Acme    Vacuum    Cleaner    Co., 

Limited. 

Distributors  for  Quebec 
18    Cathcart   St.,    Montreal. 


Here's  the  Proof  of 
the  Quality  and 
Value  Built  Into  the 
Phelps 


BELT  POWER  For  chore  work- 
direct  from  the  engine  or  from  the 
line  shaft.  The  PHELPS  develops 
and  delivers  full  3  h.p.  through  its 
belt  pulley  for  a  dozen  chores  in 
the  power  house. 

ELECTRIC  POWER— For  chore 
work  through  movable, or  station- 
ary motors.  The  PHELPS  develops 
and  delivers  full  1,500  watts  (1% 
k.w.)  for  scores  of  chores  in  the 
home,  the  barn  and  all  outbuild- 
ings. 

RESERVE  POWER— For  use  when 
plant  is  not  running.  The  PHELPS 
oversize  batteries,  120  amperes, 
hold  enough  power  to  operate  an 
electric  iron  for  six  straight  hours 
without  starting  the  engine  to  re- 
charge the   batteries. 

SAFE  LIGHTING— In  the  home 
and  in  the  hayloft.  The  PHELPS 
Plant  permits  the  use  of  over  125 
twenty-watt  electric  lights  at  one 
time,  if  necessary. 

SILENCE— Full  ball  bearing  equip- 
ped throughout,  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  adjustments,  makes  the 
PHELPS  more  free  from  noise, 
with  less  vibration,  than  any  other 
plant  of  equal  size. 

DEPENDABILITY— The  PHELPS 
ds  built  complete  in  the  Immense 
PHELPS  factory— an  assembled 
plant  cannot  begin  to  give  equal 
service,  equal  dependability.  Eleven 
years  in  development,  plus  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
in  actual  field  tests,  is  the  owners' 
safeguard. 

SIMPLICITY— No  gauges  to  set, 
no  clocks  to  watch,  no  rheostat  to 
turn  on  the  PHELPS  switch  board. 
The  PHELPS  automatically  con- 
trols its  own  speed  to  take  care 
of  lightest  and  heaviest  loads. 

CONVENIENCE— It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disturb  the  wiring  or  elec- 
trical equipment  to  inspect  the 
PHELPS  engine.  Removable  cyl- 
inder head  and  two  large  inspec- 
tion plates  makes  it  possible  to 
reach  every  part  of  the  PHELPS 
engine  in  a  few  minutes'  time. 

For  Bright,  Steady,  Safe  Electric 
Lights,  for  every  chore  not  in  the 
tractor  class,  you  need  the 
PHELPS  —  you  will  want  the 
PHELPS— and  -you  will  ha"e  the 
PHELPS— after  making  compari- 
sons. The  PflELPS  is  the  logical, 
the  safe  investment,  for  YOUR 
farm. 


"Night  is  day' 


Ask  Your  Family  What  These  Conveniences  Would  Mean 

Talk  to  them  at  supper.  Ask  them  how  they  would  like  to  have  a  brilliant  elec- 
tric light  over  the  table.  Ask  them  how  they  would  like  lights  on  the  stairs  and 
in  every  bedroom  at  the  turn  of  a  switch.  Ask  them  how  they  would  like  running 
water  in  the  house — a  modern  bathroom — with  lots  of  water  from  the  tap — hot 
or  cold »  Ask  them  how  they  would  like  toast  for  breakfast — sizzling  hot — made 
on  the  table  on  an  electric  toaster!  They'll  appreciate  the  PHELPS  more  than  an y ^mgle  in- 
vestment you  have  ever  made  in  your  whole  life.  And  remember  these  two  facts ^  With  elec 
tricity,  you  eliminate  the  fire  hazard!  And  you  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  your 
farm!      Send   the   coupon  now. 
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Extra  Years  of  Close-Skimming 

THE  Renfrew  is  the  only  separator  in  which  the  gearing  and  spindles 
work  only  during  the  time  of  actual  separation.  The  moment  you 
stop  turning  the  handle  all  wear  and  tear  on  the  running  parts  of  the 
Renfrew  ceases.  Think  of  what  this  means  to  the  life  of  the  machine ! 
If  you  want  your  separator  to  give  you  extra  years  of  service  be  sure  that 
you  choose  the 


enfrew 


CREAM    SEPARATOR 


On  other  separators  the  clutch  is  on  the  crank  and  the  parts  continue  working  while  the 
machine  runs  down.  On  the  Renfrew  the  clutch  is  on  the  spindle.  While  the  Renfrew  bowl 
runs  down  the  running  parts  are  idle. 

While  the  parts  of  other  separators  run,  say  thirty  minutes  a  day,  those  of  the  Renfrew 
only  run  twenty  minutes  to  do  the  same  skimming — thus  saving  a  third  of  the  running  time. 

No  wonder  the  Renfrew  keeps  on  skimming  close  for  years  after 
other  machines  are  ready  for  the  scrap  heap!  This  means  that  the 
farmer  who  has  a  Renfrew  does  not  have  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one 
for  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  after  an  ordinary  separator  is  worn 
out. 

Every  extra  year  of  service  means  skimming  at  a  lower  rate  of 
cost  per  year. 

Another  feature  is  the  Renfrew's  Exclusive  interchangeable  capa- 
city, by  which,  when  your  herd  grows  in  size,  you  do  not  have  to  buy 
a  bigger  machine — you  simply  get  a  larger  bowl  and  spindle.  Besides, 
it  saves  you  lots  of  money. 

Remember,  the  Renfrew  is  the  closest  of  close-skimmers.  It 
gets  99.99%  of  the  butter-fat,  while  other  machines  often  lose  up  to 
a  whole  pound.  Will  it  not  pay  you  handsomely  to  have  the  machine 
that  will  give  you  the  most  years  of  close-skimming? 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  literature  and  name  of  nearest 

Renfrew  dealer. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works,  RENFREW,  ONTARIO 

AGENCIES  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA 
Eastern  Branch:  SUSSEX,  N.B.  Quebec  Branch:  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Other  Lines :    Renfrew  Handy  Two-Wheel  Truck  Scale — Happy  Farmer  Tractor 
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Keep    Chiclets   a   Secret! 

Y^OUR   pocket-size    packet   of   Chiclets   will    soon    disappear 

once   they    know    where    you    regularly    keep    it.      For,   this 

dainty,  candy-coated  gum  is  a  prized  and   popular  confection. 

At  most  stores  in  the  block.     Ten  for  5  cents.     For  25  cents— 
a  generous  family- size  "Week -End"  box. 

—an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 

Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 

T 
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How  will  you  make  up  that  hour? 


All  leading  hardware,  sporting 
goods,  and  drug  stores  can 
supply  you.  Always  ask  for 
the  long-lived,  bright-burning 
Eveready  Tungsten  Battery. 


Do  you  need  it  for  work? 
Do  you  want  it  for  play? 

THE  answer  to  the  ever-pressing  need  for  more  hours 
in  a  crowded  day  is  Daylo — the  light  that  makes 
daylight  saving  a  year  'round  actuality. 

Get  100%  value  out  of  your  precious  hours  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  Daylo  makes  you  master  of  the  clock  by 
making  night  as  safe  and  light  as  day. 

If  you  have  an  idle  "flashlight"  put  it  on  the  job  now 
with  a  new  Eveready  Tungsten  Battery — there's  one  for 
every  Daylo  or  flashlight.  ^ 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Company 

LIMITED 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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WHY  THE  U.F.O. 
WON  OUT! 

People  used  to  say  that  the  farm- 
ers couldn't  be  politically  organized. 
But  the  result  of  the  recent  Ontario 
election,  which  gave  the  United  Farm- 
ers a  majority  over  any  other  single 
group  in  the  house  proves  that  the 
farmers  certainly  can  be  politically 
organized. 

Having  accomplished  such  a  victory, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  still 
greater  successes  await  the  farmers 
and  the  whole  country  looks  on  ex- 
pectantly to  see  what  results  flow 
from   agricultural   unity. 

"In  Unity  there  is  Strength"  says 
the  old  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  is 
illustrated  forcibly  by  Dame  Nature. 
When  all  the  vital  organs  of  a  human 
being  are  healthy  they  work  in  per- 
fect unison,  but  if  one  vital  organ 
gets  out  of  kilter  it  soon  affects  the 
whole  body.  Take  the  stomach,  for 
example.  When  the  stomach  is  out 
of  order  it  adversely  affects  the  whole 
system.  If  you  experience  a  feeling 
of  lassitude;  have  a  disagreeable 
sense  of  fullness  after  eating;  foul 
breath;  bad  taste  in  the  mouth;  dull 
or  sick  headache;  a  feeling  of 
nausea— when  you  have  any  of  these 
symptoms  it  is  time  for  you  to  put 
your   stomach   in   order.  ■ 

The  best  way  is  treatment  with 
Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills.  This  fine 
old  standard  remedy  does  its  good 
work  in  the  natural  way.  It  tones  up 
the  whole  digestive  tract  and  relieves 
constipation  by  a  gentle  action  on  the 
intestines. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  have 
thousands  of  good  friends  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
broad  Dominion.  The  great  majority 
of  these  friends  are  in  rural  districts, 
and  small  villages  and  towns,  while 
the  great  cities  also  contain  a  large 
number.  These  people  think  high.lv 
of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  because 
they  have  received  definite  benefit 
from  them.  We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  on  file  which  contain  the 
strongest  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  health  restored 
through    Parmelee's    Vegetable    Pills. 

Don't  delay  action  when  you  ex- 
perience symptoms  of  stomach  dis- 
orders. Treat  your  symptoms  imme- 
diately with  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills  and  thus  restore  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  your  digestive  organs. 
But  be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Ask 
for  them  by  name  at  any  good  drug- 
gist   or   dealer. 

Price  25c  per  box. 

NORTHROP  &  LYMAN  CO., 

LIMITED 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TOADIES  WANTED  TO  LdSARN  POUL- 
try  raising.  For  terms  apply  to  Miss 
Leopold,  Dunbarton,  Ont. 
m ANTED— TO  RENT  OR  BUY  STUMP 
puller.  W.  Pidgeon,  41  Nairn  Ave. 
Toronto. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

'pO    SELL    PETER    McARTHUR'S    MOST 

interesting  books,  "The  Red  Cow"  and 
'Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier."  Liberal 
terms.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  big 
Christmas  money.  Address  Imperial  Pub- 
lishing   Co..    Toronto,    Ont.  (Nov.  16) 

BREEDERS 
AMOUNT  VICTORIA  PONY  STUD,  HUD- 

son  Heights,  Quebec  (T  B.  Macaulay, 
proprietor),  make  a  speciality  of  breeding 
ponies  and  supplying  complete  outfits.  Ponies 
of  champion  strain  always  for  sale.  Stock 
shipped  any  distance  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  J.  E.  Chandler  for  illus- 
trated   booklet    and    enclose    ten    cents. 

■_ (Dec.  15) 

-pRAPPERS  — GET    A    FREE    COPY    OF 

the  64-pages  guide.  "Trapping  Tricks." 
Shows  photograph  illustrations  of  sets 
and  animal  catches.  Triumph  Trap  Co., 
Dept.  Y,  Oneida,  N.Y.  (Nov.  1) 

LUMBFR 
CAVE     BIG     MONEY     ON     LUMBER     — 

Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,   Vancouver,   B.C.  (Nov.  15.  19) 

vwrite  the" words  fokTaTsong. 

We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite 
236,  Chicago.  (R.T.F.) 
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Farmers' Sons  and  Daughters 

have  great  opportunities 

to-day. 

They  never  had  better 
chances  to  make  and  to 
save  money.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  prosperity  by  cul- 
tivating the  habit  of  thrift. 

There  is  a  Savings  Department 
at  every  branch  of  this  bank. 
The  staff  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  to  make  the  first  deposit. 

CAPITAL  AND  RESERVES  $33,000,000 
TOTAL  RESOURCES     -     $470,000,000 


FREE 

Just  send  us  a  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  our  big,  new  catalogue.  Just 
think  of  it!  Beautiful  patterns  in 
Real  Hand  Made  Laces  from  across 
the  sea;  and  wonderful  Lingerie 
and  Blouses  made  In  our  own 
workrooms.  Exquisite  things  that 
you  cannot  buy  elsewhere.  Sold 
by  us  at  less  than  you  pay  for  the 
ordinary. 

802    GRANVILLE    STREET 

&    %*X    j^tL    {ACE    O.-ito' 

®    "  Lace  Made  bg  Deft  Hands  Aaoss  me  Sea " 


0  Cents 


WORTH  OF 
COMMON 
ORDINARY 


KEROSENE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  SO 
HOU  RS  and  will  produce 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.   Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute    satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
y  purpose:  also  special  intro- 
ductory offer  and  agency  pro- 
position.   Write  today. 

KNIGHT  LI6HT&  SODA  FOUNTAIN 
COMPANY,  587  Knight  Bldg.  Chic  »So 


WANTED 

Editor  for  Weekly  Rural-Farm  Fish- 
ing newspaper  in  Eastern  Provinces. 
Only  those  having  experience  need 
apply,  with  full  particulars,  in  confi- 
dence, Box  28,  Farmers'  Magazino,  143 
University   Ave.,  Toronto. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  ike  Former 


Review  of  the  Farmers'  Investment  Situation 

By   WILLIAM   LEWIS   EDMONDS 


"HPELL  me,"  I  once  asked  a  friend  of 

-*•  mine,  who  is  an  agriculturist, 
that  is,  one  who  has  made  money  in  the 
city  and  spends  it  in  the  country,  in 
practising  farming  as  a  pastime  or  fad, 
"how  would  you  invest  your  surplus 
cash  if  you  were  a  real  farmer?" 

"If  I  were  a  real  farmer,"  he  replied, 
"I  wouldn't  have  any  surplus  cash." 

While  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
in  the  Dominion  who  year  in  and  year 
out,  just  about  manage  to  "make  both 
ends  meet,"  and  therefore  have  no  sur- 
plus, there  are  a  number  whose  surplus 
available  for  investment  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
Farming  would  be  a  waning  and  not  a 
waxing  industry  if  it  were  not  so.  There 
are  really  prosperous  farmers  as  well 
as  really  prosperous  business  men,  al- 
though the  ratio  among  the  former  may 
be  smaller  than  among  the  latter. 

The  opinion  obtains  among  "certain 
city  folks,"  many  of  whom  know  as  little 
about  farmers  as  they  do  about  farm- 
ing, that  farmers  as  a  class  can  be  more 
easily  inveigled  into  unsound  invest- 
ments than  any  other  class  in  the  Do- 
minion. That  farmers  are  occasionally 
persuaded  by  glib-tongued  salesmen  to 
invest  their  hard-earned  savings  in  en- 
terprises that  are  absolutely  worthless 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  less  cautious  than  others,  be^ 
cause  they  are  not.  But  the  trouble  is 
they  are  not  in  a  position,  owing  to  their 
absence  from  the  centres  of  finance,  to 
possess  the  necessary  information  re- 
garding the  bona  fides  of  the  stocks  or 
bonds  which  the  unscrupulous  palm  off 
upon  them.  A  few  instances  that  have 
recently  come  under  the  writer's  obser- 
vation may  be  cited. 

One  instance  was  where  a  man,  after 
selling  his  farm,  found  himself,  plus 
his  previous  savings,  with  cash  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000.  As  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  live  in  retirement  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  he  decided  to  invest  that 
sum  is  securities  that  would  bring  him 
an  income  sufficient  to  meet  his  modest 
requirements.  Unfortunately  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  the  intrinsic  value 
of  securities.  When  tackled  by  a  glib- 
tongued  salesman,  representing  an  un- 
principled firm  of  brokers,  little  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  inducing  him 
to  purchase  the  securities  of  a  certain, 
non-dividend-paying  industrial  enter- 
prise. While  he  wanted  a  distinct  in- 
vestment he  made  a  speculative  pur- 
chase on  the  strength  of  the  salesman's 
assurance  that  handsome  dividends 
would  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  with- 
in a  short  time.  And  then,  the  stock 
was  "dirt  cheap."  Its  par  value  was 
$100,  but  the  farmer  could  get  it  for  , 
$50.  In  other  words,  he  was  getting  in 
on  the  "ground  floor." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  person  of  a  reputable  stock 
broker,  to  whom  he  related  with  some 
glee  the  facts  concerning  his  recent  pur- 
chase. Having  inside  information  re- 
garding the  company  whose  securities 
the  farmer  had  purchased  the  broker 
told  him  as  gently  as  he  could  that  he 
bad  made  a  mistake.  But  the  farmer, 
with  the  roseate  words  of  the  salesman 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  was  apparently 
unconvinced.  Late  that  evening,  how- 
ever, he  came  back  to  the  hotel  at  which 
the  broker  was  staying,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  small  club  bag. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  as  he  ap- 
proached, "what  you  were  telling  me 
this  afternoon  about  the  securities  I 
bought,  has  been  getting  upon  my 
nerves,  and  now  I  would  like  you  to  sell 
them  for  me  if  you  can  and  invest  the 
proceeds  according  to  your  judgment?" 

With  that  he  handed  over  the  securi- 
ties  to    the    broker,    who    subsequently 


sold  them  without  material  loss,  and  in- 
vested the  proceeds  in  bonds  and  stocks. 
This  happened  five  years  ago,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  the  farmer  has  been 
regularly  in  receipt  of  interest  and 
dividends,  while  the  company  whose 
securities  he  originally  purchased,  has 
not  yet  paid  a  cent  to  its  shareholders. 

Among  the  victims  of  a  recently  de- 
funct trust  and  loan  company  were  a 
number  of  farmers.  One  of  the  victims 
had  come  in  for  the  sum  of  $25,000 
through  the  sale  of  a  large  gravel  de- 
posit on  his  farm.  Another  was  a  farm- 
er and  his  sons  who  had  put  $34,000  into 
the  concern.  The  victims  of  this  con- 
cern, which  was  recklessly  mismanaged, 
may  ultimately  get  a  part  of  their  money 
back,  but  in  the  meantime  their  invest- 
ment is  no  longer  a  source  of  income. 

But  if  there  are  farmers  who  occa- 
sionally make  foolish  financial  ventures, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  practice  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  them  alone.  There  are  busi- 
ness men,  and  big  business  men  at  that, 
who  have  been  equally  unwise.  In  fact 
some  of  the  most  astonishingly  foolish 
financial  ventures  ever  embarked  upon 
in  the  Dominion  have  been  made  by  men 
of  supposedly  outstanding  business  as- 
tuteness. 

While  there  may  be  an  element  of 
speculation  in  all  financial  ventures, 
yet  generally  speaking  there  are  the 
distinctly  investment  class  of  securities 
as  well  as  the  distinctly  speculative  des- 
cription. As  to  which  of  these  two 
classes  a  farmer — or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter — should  put  his  money  into 
should  be  determined  by  the  object  he 
has  in  view. 

If  it  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
an  investment  that  he  is  after,  that  is 
a  source  of  revenue  that  will  assure  him, 
as  far  as  anything  under  human  con- 
trol can  assure  him,  then  let  him  select 
securities  which  are  distinctly  invest- 
ment in  character.  If  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  at  his  command  that,  after 
investing  a  sufficient  portion  to  assure 
him  a  definite  income,  he  has  a  surplus 
which  he  can  set  aside  for  speculative 
ventures,  well  and  good.  But  he  should 
nut  allow  himself  to  be  inveigled  into 
the  latter  when  it  is  the  former  that  he 
needs,  no  matter  how  promising  they 
may  appear. 

Speculative  ventures  are  all  right  in 
their  place.  Were  it  not  for  speculative 
ventures  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  and  its  indus- 
tries would  be  painfully  slow.  But  even 
in  speculative  ventures,  discretion  should 
be  exercised.  Enormous  fortunes  have 
been  made  from  speculations  in  oil  pro- 
perties and  mines  of  various  kinds,  but 
of  all  speculative  ventures,  and  particu- 
larly the  former,  they  are  the  most  un- 
certain, as  many  a  farmer  knows  to  his 
sorrow. 

Of  purely  investment  securities,  such 
as  the  farmer  with  a  moderate  surplus 
of  cash  needs,  there  is  a  wide  and  large 
assortment  at  his  command.  There  are 
Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal 
bonds;  industrial  stocks  and  bonds;  the 
shares  of  a  certain  number  of  mining 
companies  who  are  on  the  regular  divi- 
dend-paying basis  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  many  years  to  come;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  mortgages  on  good 
urban  and  suburban  property. 

I  recently  asked  a  number  of  pro- 
minent men  as  to  what  in  their  opinion 
was  the  very  best  kind  of  investment 
for  a  farmer  with  a  moderate  surplus 
of  cash  at  his  command.  Among  these 
men  were  bank  presidents,  stock  brok- 
ers, bond  dealers,  and  capitalists. 

Almost  without  exception  their  ver- 
Continued  on  page  60 


Banking  Service 

"V^OUR  banking  requirements  may 
A  be  entrusted  to  this  Bank  with 
every  confidence  that  careful  and 
efficient  service  will  be  rendered. 
Our  facilities  are  entirely  at  your 
disposal.  66A 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL 
RESERVE  FUND 


$1 5,000,000 
$15,000,000 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any  bonds  or 
other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particular*  tent  upon  requett 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


Harvesting    Returns 

made  easy  for  FARMERS 

To  make  accurate  returns  of  your  harvesting",  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  year's  work  on  the  farm,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  set  of  books — cumbersome  work 
generally.  We  are  issuing  a  "Farmer's  Record  and 
Account  Book"  which  requires  no  .knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  whatever.  The  book  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  farmer  sending  us  his  name,  address,,  and 
date  of  birth. 

Send  for  a  copy — while  they  last. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Company 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 

In  writing  please  mention  this  paper 


HmcI  Offlw.  Tomato 


TWO  DOLLARS  will  only  buy  to-day 

what  One  Dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Plan   to  carry  $5000  insurance 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


The  Financial  Post 


is    a    paper    treating    of 
finance    in    a   broad    way. 
It  gets  behind  the  figures  to  the  facts  which  shape  the  fig- 
ures.   It  will  help  you  to  that  sane  understanding  and  bal- 
anced viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders  in  each  community. 
Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year   (52  issues). 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


143-153  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 
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Is  Goodyear  Right? 


Why  should  we  advise  farmers  to  buy  the  most 
costly  belt  we  make? 

Certainly  it  is  going  against  custom.     ■ 

What  was  always  sold,  and  is  still  generally 
offered  as  "agricultural  belting"  is  low  priced. 

Farmers  have  bought  it  for  years.  We  have 
sold  it. 

Then  why  do  we  urge  farmers  to  buy  "Extra 
Power  Belting,"  the  highest  grade  Goodyear 
belt? 

Because,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer,  who 
gives  a  belt  harder  usage  than  anyone  else, 
should  buy  one  that  will  not  give  him  the  very 
limit  of  service. 

Because  a  farmer  needs  a  better  quality  of  belt- 
ing than  any  other  class  of  buyer. 

Because  we  know  he  won't  get  the  best  service 
from  ordinary  "agricultural  belting." 

Because  we  know  he  will  get  the  best  value 
for  his  money  and  the  best  service,  from  Extra 
Power  Belting. 

What  difference  is  there  between  a  poor  belt 
and  Extra  Power? 

The.  main  difference  is  in  the  rubber  protec- 
tion. 


Extra  Power  is  made  the  way  you  would  make 
a  belt  yourself. 

Now  if  you  were  making  a  belt  you  would 
see  that  enough  high-grade  rubber  was  used 
to  protect  the  cotton.  You  would  see  that  it 
was  forced  through  the  layers  of  cotton  until 
the  whole  became  a  solid  pliable  mass.  You 
would  make  that  belt  so  strong  that  it  would 
resist  the  roughest  outdoor  usage  a  belt  gets 
on  the  farm.  You  would  use  the  same  kind 
of  cotton  we  do  in  "Extra  Power" — 25  to  50% 
stronger  than  is  ordinarily  used. 

That's  the  kind  of  belt  you  would  make  and 
it  would  be  a  mate  for  the  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  Belt. 

Then  is  not  Goodyear  right  in  recommending 
that  you  buy  Extra  Power  Belting? 

Next  time  you  buy  a  belt,  pay  a  little  more  and 
get  "Extra  Power."  Demand  it  by  name. 
Your  implement  or  hardware  dealer  has  it  or 
can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  have  trouble  securing  genuine  Good- 
year Extra  Power  Belting,  send  your  order  to 
us  and  we  will  fill  it. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 

Canada,  Limited 

Toronto  -  Ontario 
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FARMERS  to  GOVERN  the  PROVINCE 


*TpHE 
ers   of 


Ontario's  Recent  Call  to  Government  Responsibility 
Accepted  by  U.F.O.  as  a  Sacred  Duty 

By  F.  M.  CHAPMAN 


farm- 
On- 
tario  woke   up 

on  October  21  to  find  themselves 
— statesmen.  As  suddenly  as 
come  the  autumn  gales,  fell  the 

avalanches  of  ballots  which  made  58  stalwart  tillers 
of  the  soil  real  members  of  Parliament.  Of  these  58, 
45  were  elected  on  the  radically  independent  basis  laid 
down  by  the  United  Farmers  in  their  platform  built 
not  more  than  three  years  ago.  The  other  13  came  in 
under  party  colors,  seven  Conservative  and  six 
Liberals. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  farms  of  the  staid 
Conservative  and  largely  industrial  province  of  On- 
tario control  the  Legislature.  The  Tories  fell  by  the 
wayside,  hopelessly  unable  to  corral  enough  support 
to  weather  the  storm  for  even  a  show-down.  Hartley 
Dewart,  with  the  same  following  in  point  of  numbers 
as  in  the  last  House,  might  argue  for  position,  but  the 
logic  of  events  was  against  him.  So  in  the  sober  cham- 
ber in  Queen's  Park,  the  shades  of  Sandfield  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Oliver  Mowat  and  of  James  Pliny  Whitney 
will  look  down  from  their  niches  upon  a  novel  proces- 
sion to  the  treasury  benches. 

For  truly  a  new  thing  has  #ome  to  pass.  A  Govern- 
ment of  real  farmers,  fresh  from  the  tractors,  the 
plows  and  the  watching  of  flocks,  has  emerged  into  the 
spotlight.  Agriculture,  stunned  by  the  success  of  a 
moment,  stood  at  first  stupefied.  But  the  proverbial 
adaptability  and  enterprise  of  the  rural  mind  soon 
asserted  itself.  From  a  position  of  willingness  to 
let  the  other  fellow  lead,  they  grasped  the  big  idea  that 
it  was  possible  to  form  a  Cabinet  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  financing  a  province.  Why  could  not 
farmers  administer  the  job?  Confidence  grew  as  the 
hours  passed. 

As  man  after  man  from  the  U.F.O.  ridings  pulled 
himself  out  of  his  home  to  the  central  U.F.O.  rooms, 
the  fire  sputtered  and  burned  until  the  climax  came. 
R.  H.  Halbert,  the  Federal  nominee  for  the  riding  of 
North  Ontario,  and  president  of  the  U.F.O.,  was  put 
into  the  chair  when  the  bunch  got  together  on  King 
St.,  dejected  as  he  was  by  the  recent  sudden  demise  of 
his  political  opponent.  But  Halbert  had  little  to  do. 
The  spontaneity  of  this  move  was  easily  apparent.  It 
needed  no  direction.  Man  after  man  told  how  he  had 
deserted  the  old  party  tents  and  was  elected  to  be  a 
new  creature  in  Canadian  politics.  For  him  to  join  in 
a  coalition  now  would  mean  a  big  political  grave-yard 

in  the  back  concessions. 

I 

They  Maintain  Independence 

XJO  other  line  of  conduct  was  open.  Because  the 
Farmers'  party  was  the  largest  elected,  the  task 
of  forming  a  Government  appeared  to  be  its.  The 
daily  papers  filled  their  readers  with  every  conceivable 
political  frame-up  to  "save"  the  country.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill  to  have  to  swallow,  that  farmers  were  called 
to  act  where  urban  minds  had  failed. 

"We  must  rise  to  our  opportunity  as  well  as  assume 
our  responsibility,"  said  J.  G.  Lethbridge,  of  Middle- 
sex, for  a  long  time  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange. 

"We  will  have  to  fight  out  our  own  salvation  in  this 
matter,"  urged  Sandy,  of  Victoria. 


The  New  Premier 


Ernest  C.  Drury,  of  Crown  Hill,  Simcoe  Co.,  was  born 
in  1878  just  as  the  National  Policy  was  announced.  His 
father  was  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Ontario's  first  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  whose  father  settled  and  homesteaded  the 
present  fine  200-acre  farm  on   the  Penetang  Road. 

The  new  leader  obtained  his  B.S.A.  degree  at  Guelph 
and  for  a  time  engaged  in  MacDonald  College  work.  But 
his  love  was  really  for  active  agriculture  and  he  has  really 
been  called  from  his  tractor  plow  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
leadership.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  a  clear  thinker,  a  force- 
ful debater,  and  unflinching  in  his  defense  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  right.  Under  him  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
will  be  self-seeking  or  dishonesty  of  any  kind.  He  hates 
sham.  He  detests  flunkeyism.  He  is  democratic  to  the 
hilt.  In  fact,  Drury  is  of  that  rugged,  honest,  plain- 
spoken  type  that  Characterized  so  many  stalwart  farmers 
of  the  good  old   Province. 

HOW  DRURY  ACCEPTED 

IN  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Labor  party,  I  do  so  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  honor  ivas  vnsought,  as  my  attentions 
have  largely  been  directed  to  the  Federal  field. 
Nevertheless  I  will  bend  to  the  task  to  govern 
the  province,  not  alone  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  for  all  the  people,  so  that  this  new 
Government  will  truly  be  called  the  People's 
Party. 

In  the  selection  of  a  Cabinet,  we  propose  to 
make  it  most  efficient.  We  may  have  to  go  out- 
side our  ranks  for  a  man  or  two,  but  wherever 
possible  tee  must  select  from  our  elected  men, 
but  we  must  have  the  best.  I  am  no  autocrat. 
I  want  you  all  to  consult  together  that  perfect 
co-operation  shall  prevail. 


"Indepen- 
dent   to    the 
last     d  i  t  c  h," 
cried  Biggs  of  Wentworth. 

"If  we  fail  now,  the  country 
will  rightfully  throw  us  out," 
interposed  J.  W.  Widdifield,  of  North  Ontario,  while 
Beniah  Bowman,  the  man  from  Manitoulin,  with  his 
added  parliamentary  experience,  pumped  courage  into 
many  a   soul  with  his  big  hand-shake. 


Some  Big  Men  Defeated 

rAEFEATED  candidates,  also,  were  there  by  the 
*-*  right  divine  of  democracy.  They  had  gone  down 
against  big  odds,  and  Amos  of  Perth,  Manning 
Doherty  of  Peel,  with  Jimmy  Simpson  the  Labor- 
U.F.O.  man  from  West  York,  urged  strongly  the  duty 
of  the  hour.  Col.  Fraser,  one  of  the  best  executive 
men  in  the  order,  remarked  that  some  of  us  are  too 
thin-skinned  under  the  criticism  of  townsmen  who  say 
we  are  unable  to  form  a  Cabinet.  J.  J.  Morrison,  the 
secretary,  had  little  to  say,  but  looked  volumes  of 
delight.  E.  C.  Drury,  a  former  president  with  Federal 
ambitions,  told  of  the  culmination  of  his  joy,  while 
W.  C.  Good,  with  his  usual  passionless  equanimity, 
saw  visions  of  proportional  representation  in  this 
seventh  heaven  about  to  be  realized.  In  fact  this  love 
feast  of  the  elect  was  one  of  the  memorable  things  of 
the  U.  F.  O.'s  advent  into  politics. 

The  eyes  of  Canada  were  on  Ontario.  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar  was  speaking  that  night  in  the  Commons  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bill,  with  an  uneasiness  that  spoke 
volumes.  He  soon  followed  the  rush  to  the  telegraph 
offices.  The  Canadian  National  was  too  slow  next 
morning  in  crossing  the  province  to  Toronto.  Crerar 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  address  the  crowd.  He 
thought  aloud  as  he  went  along.  He  tried  every  by- 
path of  possibility  to  work  the  farmers  into  power  and 
he,  even  he,  had  to  back  up  from  many  a  blind  alley. 
The  Farmers  wanted  no  coalition.  Cabinet-making 
now  was  a  serious  business,  and  men  who  could  im- 
provise platforms  and  remake  legislative  halls,  were 
quite  able  to  form  highly  finished  Cabinets  as  well. 

Crerar  saw  the  moving  current,  and  drifted  with 
it.  •  All  Federal  politicians  had  their  best  ears  to  the 
ground.  The  echo  they  heard  from  the  bye-elections 
of  Monday  last  in  New  Brunswick,  where  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.F.  of  N.  B.  was  elected,  and  from 
Glengarry  by  the  Ottawa,  almost  broke  their  ear 
drums. 

It  is  safe  wagering  that  many  doubtful  crowns  are 
resting  on  Federal  brows.  Unionism  of  any  form  is  a 
by-word  and  a  hissing.  They  know  it.  But  Parlia- 
ment does  not  have  to  go  to  the  electors  until  1923  and 
like  the  young  man  who  carried  his  girl  across  the 
mud  puddles,  and  prayed  for  more  of  them,  so  they 
are  hoping  that  something  will  happen  in  the  mean- 
time. In  fact  another  M.S.A.  would  be  a  grand  thing 
to  bring  in  now. 


Unionism  Was  Hit 
T  ]NDOUBTEDLY    Hearst   suffered    some    from   the 
*-'    sins  cf  these  Ottawa  fellows.     But  Ottawa  was 
not  the  sole  cause.    Farmers  as  well  as  city  people  are 
sick  of  the  old  party  strife  and  petty  tactics.     People 
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are  expecting  better  things.  They  want  real  life  blood 
infused  into  the  matter  of  Government.*  They  prefer 
honesty  of  purpose  above  smartness  in  debate.  They 
want  a  people's  weal  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
instead  of  the  big  interests'  private  gains,  and 
corporate  greed  as  the  driving  forces  behind  new 
laws.  In  fact  the  people  have  spoken  and  have  told 
the  farmers,  who,  out  in  the  open,  have  built  up  a 
rugged,  honest,  independence,  to  come  in  and  redress 
the  evils  and  infuse  into  political  life  some  of  the  old 
ideals  of  service  and  righteousness. 

The  movement  carried  many  farmers  into  power 
who  little  guessed  its  significance.  It  was  not  the 
various  men  who  per  se  were  responsible  for  the  de- 
bacle on  October  20.  It  was  not  the  organization,  for 
that  was  not  by  any  means  perfect.  Rather,  did  the 
light  filter  through  gradually  that  these  representa- 
tives were  elected  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  an  over- 
governed  province.  And  in  this  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, the  conference  of  the  elect  broke  up  after 
a  two  days'  sitting,  after  appointing  nine  men  to 
study  out  the  questions  of  leadership,  policy  and  a 
working  basis  with  Labor. 

The  men  went  back  to  their  homes  for  nearly  a 
week.  Influences  began  to  play  upon  them.  Every- 
body tendered  advice.  Some  old  line  politicians  openly 
boasted  that  they  would  force  a  division  of  the  farmers 
into  the  old  ranks.  The  Tories  would  call  in  Howard 
Ferguson  to  form  ^  Cabinet  and  attract  over  the 
twenty-odd  former  Conservatives  and  so  carry  on. 

Worries  of  Leadership 

TJARTLEY  DEWART  moved  every  legal  scruple  to 
find  a  resting  place  in  the  Premier's  chair.  But 
the  farmers  were  adamant.  No  truck  nor  trade — an 
apt  expression  to  farmers — was  to  be  had  with  the 
Philistines,  and  so  the  U.  F.  0.  rooms  on  King  St., 
Toronto,  found  the  boys  all  back  on  the  job  on  Wednes- 
day last  to  settle  the  whole  question.  Leadership  pos- 
sibilities had  been  troubling  them  the  most,  a  con- 
siderable section  were  out  strong  for  Sir  Adam  Beck. 
They  reasoned,  plausibly,  that  a  Government  of  farm- 
ers under  his  leadership  would  be  impregnable.  Many 
wanted  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  M.P.,  to  come  to  Ontario, 
his  old  home,  and  lead  the  farmers  along  their  chosen 
way.  But  Crerar  has  other  ambitions  and  nipped  all 
such  suggestions  in  the  bud. 

Others,  in  fact  the  majority,  felt  in  their  bones  that 
E.  C.  Drury  or  J.  J.  Morrison  was  the  real  leader  in 
their  movement.  In  the  past  these  two  had  been  in 
the  fighting  front  and  each  had  qualities  of  leadership 
that  would  lend  dignity  and  forcefulness  to  the  office 
of  Premier. 

J.  J.  Morrison  is  recognized  as  the  shrewdest  politi- 
cian among  the  farmers.  He  knows  Ontario  politics 
from  the  ground  up.  His  life  in  Wellington  County, 
his  experience  in  municipal  work,  his  study  of  economic 
conditions  and  his  canniness  in  debate,  are  all  points 
the  farmers  take  into  account. 

But  Morrison  wanted  to  be  left  to  direct  the  order. 

"Without  the  association,  this  movement  will  fall 
by  the  wayside,"  said  he.  "It  is  far 'more  important 
that  I  remain  on  this  job."  It  is  well  known  that 
Morrison  could  have  been  member  for  his  home  riding 
in  Wellington,  but  he  turned  it  down  to  guide  the  or- 
ganization, believing  that  a  man  could  not  do  two  such 
important  things  well. 

Drury'.s  the  New  Leader 

A  ND  so  on  the  final  night,  it  seemed  clear  to  every- 
one that  there  was  one  man  who  couldand  must 
be  put  into  the  leader's  chair,  that  was  E.  C.  Drury, 
and  when  the  gathered  members  elect,  U.  F.  0.  officials, 
defeated  candidates  and  prominent  workers,  put  a 
nominating  ballot,  that  ballot  became  the  electing  one, 
so  clear  was  the  choice.  And  E.  C.  Drury  rose 
to  the  occasion  as  he  has  always  done.  That  he  will 
be  a  credit  to  Ontario,  a  tower  of  strength  to  farmers, 
a  man  for  all  the  people,  and  adamant  against  any 
suggestion  of  self-seeking  and  privilege  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  him. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  electing  ballot  was 
made  and  Mr.  Drury  came  in  he  was  received  with 
applause  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  counter- 
feit. In  accepting  the  situation,  the  Farmer-leader  did 
so  in  his  usual  forceful  way.  One  could  easily  read  in 
his  every  utterance  the  intense  conviction  of  the  man, 
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WILL  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  GO? 

It  -would  be  a  justifiable  move,  provoking  much  just 
praise,  if  the  new  Government  would  lay  down  the 
dictum  that  expensive  Government  House  at  Toronto 
should  be  sold  or  diverted  to  other  needed  uses.  It 
costs  more  than  any  such  office  should,  for  ordinary 
upkeep  and  overhead.  This  will  likely  be  a  prime 
move  in  the  next  Legislature. 

SIR  ADAM  BECK  FOR  THE  HYDRO 

Farmers  in  Ontario  are  sympathetic  to  the  move- 
ment for  Hydro  Power  and  Hydro  Radials.  The 
transportation  problems  of  the  Province  have  been 
badly  managed.  Too  long  the  people  have  had  to  suffer 
inconveniences  to  keep  dividends  in  monopoly's  pockets. 
That  is  tvhy  the  Hydro  gospel  goes  so  well.  If  Sir 
Adam  Beck  would  disclaim  his  title  and  still  keep  up 
his  running  fight  as  head  of  the  Hydro,  he  would  be 
worshipped  by  the  rural  people. 

WHAT  ABOUT   GOOD   ROADS? 

Uneasiness  is  ill-concealed  in  many  quarters  over 
what  will  happen  under  a  Farmers'  Government.  Office 
holders  and  interested  parties  are  eternally  in  the 
form  of  a  big  question  mark.  Not  the  least  anxious  are 
the  Good  Roads  advocates,  since  the  declared  policy 
of  the  U.  F.  O.  is  against  joy-riding  pavements.  .Yet 
who  is  there  to  be  hurt  in  such  a  policy?  Farmers 
must  see  that  the  through  roads  are  properly  attended 
to  and  at  the  same  time  change  the  local  systems  to  see 
that  the  dirt  roads  are  kept  well-rounded,  regularly 
dragged  and  properly  crowned.  It  is  a  safe  conjec- 
ture that  we  will  have  better  roads  in  the  next  10  years 
under  the  farmers. 

A  NEW  BRUNSWICKER  SEES  THE  HAND- 
WRITING 

By  C.  Gordon  Sharpe,  Sec.  U.  F.  of  N.  B. 

'"pHE  results  of  the  Ontario  election  prove  beyond  a 
A  doubt  that  people  are  sick,  sore  and  tired  of  rotten 
party  politics.  This  is  true  not  only  of  farmers,  but  of 
a  large  number  engaged  in  other  occupations,  and  is 
also  true  we  believe  in  every  province  in  the  Dominion. 
Taking  this  as  a  correct  basis,  we  believe  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  organization  before  next  Federal  election 
to  secure  a  big  majority  for  the  "Federal  Platform" 
as  laid  down  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture. 
These  facts  with  the  fact  added  tliat  the  farmers  are 
awakening  up  to  a  realization  that  they  have  never 
been  represented,  makes  us  repeat  the  statement  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  organization  throughout  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  get  the  representation  we  need 
in  both  Provincial  and  Federal  Parliaments. 

We  also  believe  that  both  old  political  parties  in  On- 
tario have  received  a  knock-out  blow  from  which  they 
will  never  recover  and  that  other  provinces  are  wait- 
ing to  deal  out  the  same  treatment  to  both  parties  that 
was  given  in  Ontario. 


and  you  could  almost  see  the  steeling  of  his  couragij 
to  the  sticking  point,  not  in  any  sense  of  blind  enthusi 
asm  or  fanatical  zeal.  He  must  feel  his  way,  be  sur| 
of  his  conclusions  and  then  the  driving  power  is  e> 
hibited.  He  said  to  the  gathered  members  and  prom| 
inent  men  of  the  order: 

"In  accepting  the  position  to  which  you  have  elected 
me,  I  feel  keenly  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you  havl 
conferred  upon  me,  and  also  of  the  great  responsil 
bilities  which  accompany  that  honor.  The  position 
is  unique  in  the  political  history  of  the  Province,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  is  not  one  whicll 
I  should  have  chosen,  as  I  realize  that  the  bed  upoJ 
which  you  have  placed  me  is  likely  to  have  more  thorn| 
than  feathers  in  it. 

"I  do  not,  however,  entertain  any  fears  regarding 
the  situation.  It  is  true  we  may  be  lacking  in  experil 
ence,  but  the  situation  is  not  one  which  calls  for  thi 
fine  arts  of  the  politician.  It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  wJ 
represent  the  farming  community,  and  in  all  truth! 
that  section  of  the  people  has  been  in  great  need  foi 
many  years  of  a  greater  voice  in  the  Legislatures  oi 
the  provinces  and  of  the  country,  a  voice  which  it  ia 
our  duty  adequately  to  supply.  But  in  a  very  real 
sense  we  represent  not  alone  the  forty  per  cent,  oi 
the  people  who  are  on  the  farms,  but  also  the  greal 
bulk  of  the  common  people  of  all  classes,  the  peopld 
who  are  desirous  of  good  government,  of  stability,  effiJ 
ciency  and  economy,  and  of  the  fair  and  equal  enforce] 
ment  of  law. 


iC 


— A.    G.    Racey,    in    the    Montreal    "Star." 
There   was  an  old   woman   who  lived   in  a  shoe. 
She  had  so  many  children  she  knew  not  what  to  do. 
So  she   held   an   election,    and   after  the  strife, 
The  old  lady  got  the  surprise  of  her  life. 


A  People's   Party 

jp\UR  success,  therefore,  depends,  not  on  political 
manoeuvring,  but  on  the  breadth  and  fairness  or 
our  policy,  and  on  our  adherence  to  the  high  ideals  of 
democracy  and  public  service  which  have  made  thi^ 
movement  a  vital  thing  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Mas 
we  not  hope  that  before  long  this  movement,  whicl 
has  had  its  birth  in  one  particular  class,  may  expand 
and  broaden  till  it  shall  become  not  merely  a  Farmers] 
party,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  a  people's  party? 

"It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  our  legislative  program] 
We  have  not  yet  been  called  on  to  form  a  Government] 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  anticipate.  We  can,  how-| 
ever,  lay  down  certain  broad  principles  which  must] 
and  should  govern  us  in  the  matter.  Our  war,  in  the 
past,  has  been  waged  on  special  privilege.  We  are 
not  at  this  time  going  to  abandon  the  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  which  have  actuated  us  in  the 
past.  If  we  are  called  to  power  we  must  stand  for  no 
class  legislation  of  whatever  kind.  Our  legislative 
program  must  be  framed  for  the  benefit  of  every  just 
and  honest  and  legitimate  interest  in  the  Province. 
If,  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program,  the  unjustf 
and  the  dishonest  interests  get  in  the  way,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  latter. 

"If  called  to  power,  one  of  our  first  administrative 
duties  must  be  fearlessly  and  effectively  to  enforce  thel 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  recent  prohibition! 
referendum.  With  that  mandate  I  am  personally  inl 
thorough  accord  and  sympathy.  We  must  see  to  itl 
that  it  has  effective  enforcement.  It  may  be  that  itl 
will  be  found  that  there  are  loop-holes  or  defects  in| 
the  law  which  render  it  difficult  to  enforce.  If  so, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  correct  them. 

"The  people  look  to  us  to  make  an  honest  attempt  tol 
solve  a  problem  which  bears  heavily  on  all,  and  which,! 
as  wages  and  prices  of  farm  produce  decline,  may  be- 1 
come  an  intolerable  burden — the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  solution  of  that  problem,  in  its  entirety,  may  notl 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  but| 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  distribution,  and  if  we  find  that| 
prices   are  unduly  inflated   as  the   result  of  obstruc- 
tions or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  to  vigor- 1 
ously  enforce  such  laws  as  will  make  these  impossible.  I 

"We  are  here  as  the  result  of  a  widespread  convic- 
tion, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  but  on  the 
part  of  urban  dwellers  also,  that  the  two  old  parties 
have  failed  to  achieve  their  ostensible  purpose,  that, 
namely,  of  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  And  my  hope  is  that,  with  your  loyal 
support,  we  may  be  able  to  advance  the  cause  of  true 
democracy.  Thus  and  thus  only  will  our  existence  be| 
ultimately  justified." 
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The  Turnover  More  than  a  Class  Movement 


DT  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Ontario  election 
as  a  mere  incident  in  the  political  history  of  that 
Province.  The  popular  mind  will  be  inclined  to  view 
;he  results  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Ontario  with  the 
;ame  sort  of  exhilaration  that  might  be  aroused  over 
;he  victory  of  "a  dark  horse"  in  some  athletic  contest. 
Although  thoroughly  sensational,  the  extraordinary 
utcome  of  the  voting  in  the  Province  last  Monday  is 
f  extraordinary  importance  and  significance  to  the 
intire  Dominion.  It  was  the  first  practical  demonstra- 
ion  in  this  country  that  old  affiliations  are  fast  be- 
roming  obliterated.  Despite  the  expressed  alarm 
n  the  part  of  old  partisan  institutions  over  the  pros- 
ect  of  a  departure  from  the  well-worn  ruts  into  which 
olitics  had  become  more  or  less  rigidly  fixed,  the 
ieople  of  Ontario  and  particularly  the  rural  people 
eveal  the  refreshing  fact  that  the  germ  of  progres- 
iveness  has  still  a  fertile  soil  within  the  bounds  of  a 
jommunity  which  many  of  us,  in  the  West  at  least, 
ave  been  apt  to  regard  as  rather  hopelessly  reac- 
ionary. 

The  revolution  in  Ontario  will  be  regarded  very 
renerally  as  a  class  movement.  But  it  is  much  more 
han  that.  The  number  of  seats  won  by  the  United 
armers  of  Ontario  is  the  outstanding  external 
eature  of  the  recent  election.  Despite  this  fact,  how- 
ver,  a  more  important  manifestation  was  seen  in 
)ntario  than  the  mere  triumph  of  farming  peoples 
ver  their  brethren  in  the  urban  centres.  It  is  true 
hat  the  farmers  used  strong  class  arguments  in  ad- 
'ancing  their  interests  throughout  the  rural  districts 
f  Ontario,  but  the  results  of  the  election  show  that 
mailer  towns  and  a  portion  of  the  cities  were  affected 
>y  the  same  radical  force  which  seemed  to  work  its 
niracles  in  the  counties.  Furthermore,  the  United 
armers  of  Ontario,  which  was  organized  originally 
is  an  association  for  developing  the  principles  of  co- 
peration  in  trading,  conducted  this  election  without 
stablishing  any  sort  of  separate  and  distinctive 
lolitical  machine.  It  has  been  written  by  a  well-known 
frenchman :  "The  part  of  the  people  has  been  the 
ame  in  all  revolutions.  It  is  never  the  people  that 
onceives  them  or  directs  them.  Its  activity  is  re- 
eased  by  means  of  leaders."  This,  to  a  great  extent, 
ould  not  be  said  of  the  political  movement  amongst 
he  rural  people  of  Ontario.  With  them  it  was  rather 
i  spontaneous  uprising  of  determined  opinion.  There 
pas  no  emotion  and  comparatively  little  rancour.  The 
ipectacle  in  Ontario  could  best  be  described  in  the 
vords  of  Mr.  Asquith,  when  he  said  recently:  "And 
hen  suddenly  a  moment  comes,  ivhen,  for  some  reason 
r  another,  the  mass  of  men  open  their  eyes  and  join 
heir  hands  and  d.oivn  goes  the  Bastille  as  quickly  as 
lid  the  ivalls  of  Jericho."  The  fact  that  the  United 
•'armers  of  Ontario  now  represent  the  largest  group 
f  members  in  the  Legislature  and  yet  have  no  leaders 
f  their  own  with  which  to  form  a  Government  is  proof 
f  the  spontaneity  which  placed  them  in  their  present 
iosition. 

Although  the  past  five  years  of  war  involved  a  loss 
f  treasure  in  life  and  money  to  this  Dominion,  and 
ft  its  mark  indelibly  written  upon  this  country  in 
any  respects,  one  is  astonished  at  times,  upon  reading 
r  hearing  utterances  of  political  leaders,  at  the  seem- 
rig  entire  ignorance  of  the  events  of  the  past  five 
ears.  The  experiences  of  the  war  have  unquestionably 
hanged  the  attitude  of  electorates  the  world  over  to- 
ard  such  institutions  as  old  political  parties.  When 
en  like  Lloyd  George,  President  Wilson,  Asquith  and 
Jeneral  Smuts  speak  about  "A  new  tide  running  in 
he  hearts  of  men,"  "Humanity  has  struck  its  tents," 
A  new  world,"  etc.,  what  do  they  mean?  If  tlje  inter- 
retation  of  world  conditions  in  such  general  terms 
aeans  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  people  every- 
here  under  the  pressure  of  the  realities  of  sacrifice 
n  war,  are  now  beholding  such  artificial  things  as 
lolitical  machines  in  a  new  and  enlightened  perspec- 
ive.  It  means  that  men  and  women,  as  conclusively 
hown  by  the  war,  think  more  of  the  advancement  of 
he  great  principles  of  Liberty,  Freedom,  Democracy 
han  they  do  of  the  material  welfare  of  any  individual 
r  group  of  individuals  be  they  banded  together  for 
olitical,  commercial  or  any  other  kind  of  preferment, 
ssues  and  principles,  in  other  words,  have  come  to 
nean  more  than  men,  even  more  than  the  revered  and 
onored  traditions  held  by  a  few  of  the  past  leaders  of 
nen. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  leave  an  example  of  effective 
etion  before  the  minds  of  extremist  agitators  in  these 
lays  of  much  suggestion  of  drastic  remedial  measures, 
he  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have  surely  made  a 
aluable  contribution  to  the  present  political  situation 


By  NORMAN  P.  LAMBERT 

in  Canada.  The  revolution  in  Ontario  has  been  the  right 
kind  of  a  revolution.  It  naturally  adopted  constitu- 
tional means  of  expressing  itself  rather  than  employ- 
ing the  uncompromising  course  of  direct  action.  This 
is  probably  the  best  immediate  contribution  of  the 
Ontario  election  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Dominion. 
This  orderly  uplieaval  in  Ontario  bears  the  sane  and 
safe  marks  of  a  movement  which  has  emanated  from 
Ihe  soil.  It  brings  forcibly  to  mind,  moreover,  the 
great  truth  that  Canada,  in  more  ways  than  one,  pos- 
sesses her  greatest  asset  in  her  agricultural  resources. 
If  the  results  of  the  Ontario  election  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  participation  to  a  greater  extent 
than  heretofore,  of  the  farmer  in  public  affairs,  then 
nothing  but  good  can  come  out  of  this  condition,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  viewed.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  Canada  generally  if  farmers,  who,  for  too 
long  a  period,  have  been  too  remote  from  the  actual 
carrying  on  of  federal  and  provincial  business,  are 
now  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  it  for  themselves.  For 
one  thing,  it  will  tend  to  impress  upon  Canadian 
thought,  more  than  ever  before,  the  truth,  almost  sub- 


merged by  the  doctrine  of  false  national  policy,  that 
economically  the  feature  of  this  country  lies  in  a 
proper  consideration  of  her  latent  agricultural  wealth. 
The  experience  of  a  closer  connection  with  public 
affairs  too  will  have  the  wholesome  effect  of  making 
a  bigger  and  broader  citizen  out  of  the  farmer  who 
possibly  has  never  been  very  prone  to  see  conditions 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  friends  in  the  city  and  town. 
There  should  be  developed  out  of  this  election  in  On- 
tario an  infinitely  greater  measure  of  co-operation  be- 
tween town  and  country  than  has  been  evident  in  the 
past.  The  fact  that  the  political  revolt  which  gained 
its  impetus  in  Ontario  amongst  the  rural  people,  car- 
ried into  office  eleven  Labor  candidates,  several  of 
whom  carried  with  them  the  official  approval  of  the 
farmers,  contains  promise  of  interesting  future  de- 
velopments. After  all,  the  farming  class  of  this  coun- 
try could  perform  no  greater  service  than  as  political 
mediators  to  lead  Labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Capital 
on  the  other,  along  the  national  highway  to  successful 
co-operation.  In  many  respects,  the  Canadian  farmer 
for  generations  will  represent  in  himself  the  interests 
of  both  the  laboring  man  and  the  capitalist,  and  there- 
fore, primarily,  ought  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  wise  me- 
diator in  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem. 


Proportional  Representation 

By  W.   C.   GOOD 


VX^E  should,  I  think,  distinguish  between  a  permanent 
policy  and  a  temporary  one.     Let  me  deal  with 
them  in  the  above  order. 

I  believe  that  the  two  party  system  has  outlived,  its 
usefulness,  and  in  any  event  our  people  now  refuse  to 
express  themselves  through  it.  It  has  many  notable 
defects,  and  through  it  many  evils  flourish,  which  I 
shall  enumerate  as  follows: — 

1.  The   two   party   system   involves   rule   by 

a  minority  of  the   people's   representatives  in 
the  Government  Caucus." 

2.  It  relegates  nearly  all  honest  discussion  to 
the  caucuses  since  the  public  proceedings  in  the 
House  are  largely  of  a  theatrical  nature.  The 
Assembly  thereby  ceases  to  be  truly  deliberative. 

3.  Members  of  the  Legislature  are  constantly 
talking  and  voting  against  their  honest  convic- 


THE  NEW  CABINET 

Who  Will  Be   In    It  ? 


rTAHE  Hearst  Government  tenders  its  resigna- 
■*■  Hon  as  we  go  to  press  and  Lieut.-Governor 
Hendrie  will  in  due  course  call  upon  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Drury  to  form  an  administration  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  departments.  The  following 
portfolios  are  to  be  filled,  with  Mr.  Drury 
Premier  and  President  of  Council: 

For  Minister  of  Education  Dr.  Cody  was  talk- 
ed of,  but  that  is  set  at  rest  by  his  withdrawal 
from  the  field.  Others  eligible  are  Mr.  Marshall, 
Liberal  member  for  Lincoln;  Dr.  Waugh  of"  the 
education  department;  Rev.  Watson  of  North 
Victoria,  and  Grant  of  Carleton. 

For  Attorney-General,  there  is  W.  E.  N.  Sin- 
clair of  South  Ontario;  Nickle,  ex-M.P.  of  King- 
ston; Gordon  Waldron,  Toronto:  J.  W.  Curry 
of  Toronto;  Roebuck  of  New  Ontario. 

Provincial  Secretary  may  be  H.  C.  Nixon  of 
N.  Brant;  W.  C.  Good  of  Paris;  Dr.  Stevenson 
of  London. 

For  Provincial  Treasury,  F.  G.  Sandy  of 
Victoria  South;  Peter  Smith  of  South  Perth; 
B.  Bowman  of  Manitoulin;  Biggs  of  Wentworth 
are  possibilities. 

For  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Manning 
Doherty  of  Peel;  J.  C.  Widdifield,  B.S.A.,  of 
North  Ontario;  Staples  of  East  Durham,  and 
J.  G.  Lethbridge  of  Middlesex. 

A  Minister  of  Labor  will  likely  be  created 
with  Walter  Rollo  of  Hamilton  as  possible  man. 

Minister  'without  portfolio  may  be  another 
labor  man,  like  Swazie  of  Niagara  or  Homuth. 


tions  in  order  to  prevent  the  "defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,"— witness  Sir  Robert  Borden's  suc- 
cessful tyranny  over  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  matter  of  titles. 

4.  Good  administrators  are  thrown  out  of 
office  by  a  "change  of  Government,"  frequently 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  departmental  work. 

5.  The  two  old  parties  have  degenerated  into 
artificial  organizations,  the  "ins"  and  the  "outs." 
There  is  no  justification  for  their  separate  exist- 
ence in  any  vital  difference  of  policy.  They  are 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  Being,  therefore, 
unnatural,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  con- 
troversy between  them  should  have  descended 
to  depths  of  disgusting  degradation. 

6.  The  electoral  system — single  member  dis- 
tricts— which  we  still  practise,  and  which  the 
two  party  system  finds  a  ready  tool  for  the 
suppression  of  all  movements  towards  indepen- 
dent thinking,  is  grossly  unfair  and  undemo- 
cratic. At  best  it  provides  only  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  majorities,  and  frequently,  as  in  3 
or  4  cornered  contests,  results  in  the  represent- 
ation of  the  minority  alone.  Thus  it  undermines 
the  very  basis  of  our  supposedly  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  defects,  which  might  be 
mentioned,  a  permanent  policy  should  look  towards  a 
marked  change  in  our  electoral  and  parliamentary 
systems.  The  first  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  proportional  instead  of  majority 
representation,  and  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  apply 
it  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  second  thing  which  should  be  done  is  to  give  to 
the  electorate  the  Popular  Initiative,  and  the  Optional 
Referendum.  I  believe,  also,  in  the  Recall,  under  proper 
safeguards.  It  can  be  applied  locally,  however,  by  any 
group  of  electors  who  nominate  candidates,  and  there 
is  therefore  less  need  to  pass  Provincial  Legislation  in 
regard  thereto. 

Proportional  Representation  and  Direct  Legislation 
through  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum  are  planks 
in  the  platforms  of  both  the  U.  F.  0.  and  the  I.  L.  P. 
and  their  adoption  must  profoundly  modify  our  pres- 
ent two  party  system.  Recognizing  this  fact,  why  not 
view  with  less  anxiety  such  a  change  to  a  non-partisan 
form  of  government  as  I  have  suggested  in  my  letters 
to  the  Globe?  We  shall  have  to  meet  the  situation 
sooner  or  later,  why  not  sooner?  There  are  now  four 
groups,  and  the  two  party  system  of  Government  and 
Opposition  becomes  realizable  only  by  coalition,  which 
would  tend  towards  fusion  and  thus  towards  the  re- 
establishment  of  two  artificial  parties.  Better,  in  my 
judgment,  devise  a  system  that  will  give  permanent 
recognition  to  natural  parties  than  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem which  puts  a  tremendous  handicap  on  freedom 
and  honesty  and  tends  constantly  towards  the  inclusion 
in  two  unnatural  parties  of  all  kinds  of  natural  parties. 


Farmers'    Magazine 


HOW  OTTAWA  HEARD  THE  NEWS 


T 


HE  most  accurate  way  to  sum  up  the  reaction 
in  the  political  mind  at  Ottawa  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  voting-  in  Ontario  would  be  Conster- 
nation in  the  Camps.  As  Ottawa  is  the  political  nerve 
centre  (using  the  simile  in  a  physiological  rather 
than  a  slang  sense)  of  Canada,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to^know  how  their  triumph 
affects  the  political  world  in  general.  It  should  be  of 
interest  to  farmers  everywhere;  because  the  result 
in  Ontario  is  undoubtedly  indicative  of  the  dawning  of 
a  new  political  day  in  Canada.  Whether  for  good  or 
ill,  the  farmers  will  shortly  be  in  the  saddle.  Old 
political  paladins  sadly  admit  it,  and  shake  their  heads 
instead  of  their  swords.  Voting  on  October  20  re- 
moved, temporarily  at  least,  a  large  portion  of  the 
visible  supply  of  political  ginger  in  Canada. 

The  scene  in  the  lobbies  of  Parliament  on  that 
Monday  night  was  an  intensely  interesting  one.  Per- 
haps there  should  have  been  a  painter  there  to  record 
it  under  the  caption  of,  The  Passing  of  the  Old  Order. 
Around  the  two  telegraph  offices  in  the  lobby  dense 
crowds  breasted  the  counters  of  the  booths.  Those 
in  front  took  the  returns  hot  from  the  wire,  and  threw 
excited  sentences  over  their  shoulders  to  the  throngs 
pressing  in  from  behind.  Illogical  and  incoherent 
fragments  of  returns  were  passed  about  among  the 
crowd,  the  lack  of  any  straight  news  story  making  it 
impossible  in  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  to  provide 
a  basis  even  for  speculation.  At  that  time  the  only 
thing  reasonably  certain  was  that  the  Hearst  Govern- 
ment was  defeated;  why  or  how,  no  one  could  deter- 
mine. 

When  the  Despised  Farmers'  Votes  Came  in 

'"PHEN  the  country  returns  began  to  come  in,  and  all 
A  was  made  clear.  The  negligible,  one  might  almost 
say  the  despised,  farmer's  vote  was  pouring  down  in 
one  inevitable  direction  as  strong  and  as  steady  as 
the  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  "rubes,"  the  "hicks," 
the  "hayseeds,"  who  were  never  feared  because  they 
"would  never  stick  together,"  were  sticking  like  cob- 
blers' wax.  They  might  not  know  where  they  were 
going,  as  the  politicians  here  have  always  asserted; 
but,  most  assuredly,  they  were  on  the  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  that,  just  at  this  time,  the 
man  who  held  the  attention  of  the  meagre  House  back 
of  the  lobbies,  was — a  leader  of  the  Farmers'  Move- 
ment. Crerar  was  on  his  feet  and  making  a  speech  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  bill.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
anxious  to  get  through  and  get  away  to  Toronto  to 
find  out  for  himself  just  what  the  situation  was,  and 
he  cut  his  speech  short  for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  a 
sane  and  well-reasoned  effort  and  showed  that  the 
farmers'  leader  in  the  House  can  think  well  and 
clearly.  Soon  after  he  finished  the  House  unanimously 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  interest  was 
elsewhere,  and  adjourned  to  hear  the  news. 

Scene  in  Room  16 

IN  Room  Sixteen, 
the  historic 
parliamentary  club 
room  and  gossip 
centre  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  party, 
whatever  that  Gov- 
ernment may  be 
(farmers  should 
make  a  note  of 
Room  Sixteen ;  i  t 
may  soon  be  their 
own  headquarters) 
a  crowd  was  gath- 
ered watching  the 
black-b  oard  and 
commenting  on  the 
returns.  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  •  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  sucked 
air    through    the 

corner  of  his  mouth  at  intervals,  and  delivered  caustic 
comments  on  things  in  general  and  Union  Govern- 
ment in  particular.  His  grief  when  the  news  of  Sir 
Adam  Beck's  defeat  came  was  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Sporting  members  were  making  hurried  calcula- 
tions of  the  amount  they  had  lost  in  bets;  everyone, 
apparently,  had  been  so  far  out  in  his  calculations 
that  the  result  was  merely  laughable.  Some  of  the 
wagers  will  have  to  be  hurriedly  paid,  as  they  were 
made. in  a  currency  which  the  prohibition  vote  showed 
would  soon  be  entirely  out  cf  circulation. 

Early  in  the  evening  one  man  who  had  been  listen- 


Old   political    paladins    sadly    admit    it. 
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Our    Ottawa    Correspondent. 
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ing  to  the  returns  in  sil- 
ence detached  himself 
from  the  group,  walked 
along  the  corridor  with 
bent  head,  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  stairs  to  his 
own  office,  as  though  h  e 
were  carrying  a  heavy 
weight.  It  was  Hon.  New- 
ton Wesley  Rowell;-  and 
the  weight  he  was  carry- 
ing was  disappointment, 
apprehension  and  chagrin. 
Far  better  at  a  time  like 
this  to  be  the  outspoken, 
irresponsible,  devil-m  a  y- 
care  Sam  Hughes,  with 
his  political  future  all  be- 
hind him,  rather  than  the 

ambitious  controller  of  many  winding  political  strings 
which  end  in  a  hopeless  tangle. 

With  the  returns  all  in,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  the 
immediate  future  would  be  the  Farmers'  party,  there 
was  a  basis  for  speculation,  and  it  has  been  rampant 
ever  since.  There  is  no  longer  any  hope  that  the  farm- 
ers can  be  politically  segregated,  so  to  speak,  with 
their  spheres  of  influence  locally  confined.  Already 
apprehensive  Cabinet  ministers  and  old  line  politicians 
can  hear  them  hammering  at  the  doors  of  the  House. 
They  came  once  cr  twice  before;  but  then  they  had 
only  the  tale  of  their  grievances  to  unfold.  They 
came  a  thousand  strong  from  the  West  in  1910  to  pour 
their  tale  into  the  ears  of  a  Liberal  Government,  and 
were  received  suavely.  They  came  from  Ontario  in 
1917,  and  were  received  brusquely.  But  so  far  as 
actual  results  went,  all  they  took  home  with  them  in 
either  case  was  the  change  of  collars  in  their  suit- 
cases. When  next  they  come,  they  will  be  representing 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
spoke  before,  but  unofficially.  Before  they  came  to 
interview  the  Government.  When  next  they  come, 
they  will  be  the  Government. 

It  is  a  Poor  Politician  Who  Never  Smiles 

IT  is  a  poor  political  heart  that  never  rejoices,  how- 
ever, or  that  can  never  extract  a  ray  or  two  of 
sunshine  from  the  most  withered  political  cucumber. 
The  old-timers  at  Ottawa  still  have  great  hopes 
from'  the  farmers.  Putting  it  bluntly,  their  chief  hope 
is  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  will  make  such  an  un- 
godly mess  of  things  in  their  own  province  that  neither 

they  nor  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West  will 
ever  reach  Ottawa. 
In  the  first  place, 
they  say,  they  have 
no  leaders;  all  they 
have  is  an  appetite. 
The  diagnosis  of  the 
body  politic,  so  f  a  r 
as  it  relates  to  the 
farmers,  is  that  the 
country  is  going 
through  a  political 
brain-storm.  They 
may,  perhaps,-  pick 
a  political  outsider 
like  Sir  Adam  Beck 
to  lead  them,  which 
will  be,  first  a  con- 
fession of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  own 
ranks;  and  secondly, 
will  result  in  their  being  led  into  a  political  morass, 
with  the  leader  standing  on  safe  ground  and  directing 
operations.  Or  they  may  confess  their  weakness  and 
incapacity  in  another  form,  by  hitching  up  forces  with 
one  of  the  other  parties.  There  are  any  amount  of 
political  mistakes  possible  for  them  to  make,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  ill-wishers,  and  it  will  be  hard  luck  if  they 
do  not  make  some  of  them  of  sufficient  seriousness  to 
kill  the  movement. 

In  the  near  future  we  may  look  for  a  change  of 
heart  at  Ottawa.  "About  this  time,"  as  the  almanac 
weather    prognostications   used   to   say,   "prepare   for 


Already  Cabinet  Ministers  and  old  line  politicians  can  hear  them  hammering  at  the  doors. 


mild  weather."  Doc.  Edwards  of  Frontenac  and  W. 
F.  Cockshutt  of  Brantford  and  all  the  other  old  pro- 
tectionist die-hards  are  due  for  a  session  very  soon  in 
the  political  wood-shed,  where  it  will  be  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  must  be  good,  and  stop  talking 
out  the  way  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  That 
may  be  all  right  in  the  privacy  of  the  political  family ; 
but  there  are  going  to  be  visitors  here  very  soon,  and 
they  must  either  be  quiet  or  be  sent  from  the  table.  I 
think  I  can  see  three  or  four  new  Senators  in  my  mind's 
eye  already.  If  it  is  impossible  for  Sir  Sam  and  Cock- 
shutt and  Edwards  and  Currie  and  the  other  recalci- 
trants to  fall  into  line  in  the  House,  and  if  they  will 
not  prove  amenable  to  discipline,  or  cannot  be  other- 
wise disposed  of,  to  the  Senate  with  them,  where  they 
can  rip  and  roar  to  their  hearts'  content.  Between 
ourselves,  that  may  be  what  they  are  working  for. 

There  is  also  another  hope.  If  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario can  form  a  Government  and  can  succeed  in  carry- 
ing on  without  upsetting  the  apple  cart,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  due  at  Ottawa  reinforced  by  a  large  con- 
tingent from  the  West.  The  Maritime  Provinces,  too, 
will  probably  proceed  with  the  organization  of  a 
Farmers'  party.  Down  there  they  are  "feeling  their 
oats"  also.  When  the  West  gives  forth,  and  the  East 
holds  not  back,  and  they  all  sweep  down  to  Ottawa, 
there  is  a  middle  party  here,  mildly  sympathetic, 
which  entertains  the  hope  that  "the  farmer's  new  re- 
sponsibility will  sober  him."  They  believe  that  some 
of  those  now  at  Ottawa  are  "sobered"  already. 

The  fact  is  that  Parliament  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  farmers.  The  expectation  was  that 
the  Western  men  like  Crerar,  Maharg,  Henders,  Reid, 
Long,  Knox,  and  the  others  would  stage  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous Grain  Growers'  Convention;  that  they  would 
be  living  Periodicals  of  Protest,  who  would  never  ne- 
glect the  opportunity  to  take  a  round  or  two  out  of  the 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  far  otherwise.  The  above 
six  are  designated  politically  in  the  Parliamentary 
Guide  as  follows:  Crerar,  Liberal;  Henders,  Independ- 
ent Unionist;  Long,  Liberal  Unionist;  Knox,  Liberal 
Unionist;  Maharg,  Independent;  Reid,  Liberal  Union- 
ist. As  the  members  usually  supply  the  data  for  their 
biographies  themselves,  the  above  designations  may  be 
taken  as  substantially  correct.  Henders  and  Long 
have  been  the  only  ones  who  have  invariably  supported 
the  Government;  and  I  understand  they  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Farmers'  party.  But 
in  no  instance  could  it  be  said  that  any  member  of  the 
Western  farmers'  delegation  in  Parliament  has  given 
evidence  of  the  Bolshevistic  (to  use  a  slovenly  but  in- 
creasingly employed  word)  or  ultra-radical  views| 
which  they,  were  credited  with  harboring. 

Their  apparent  self-effacement  would  probably  bel 
explained  by  themselves  as  due  to  the  circumstances! 
under  which  they  were  elected.  That  was  to  support  the  I 
Government  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  As  a  matter! 
of  fact,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  said  that  they  had  fullyf 
contributed  their  support  to  that  end,  and  when  issues! 
arose  so  intimately  connected  with  the  principles  whichf 
are  the  very  basis  of  their  political  movement,  thatl 
they  could  not  be  ignored,  nearly  all  of  them  declared! 
plainly  where  they  stood.  Crerar  sacrificed  his  Cabinetl 
position  promptly.  He,  together  with  Maharg,  Reidl 
and  Knox,  moved  to  the  cross-benches  on  the  tariffl 
question.  Only  Henders  and  Long  continued  to  give  aj 
straight  support  to  the  Government  on  all  questions. 
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HOW   OTTAWA  SAW   AJPLOWING   MATCH 


The  pictures  are  interesting.  (1)  A.  Lauson  tractor  discing.  (2)  800 
cars  parked  there.  (3)  Horses  watch  their  rival  go  by.  (4)  A  Happy 
Farmer  on  the  job.     (5)   A  view  of  the  field.     (6)   A  Universal  with  discs. 

(7)  Albert    E.    Pay,    of   Niagara-on-the-Lake,    first   prize    plowman    in    sod. 

(8)  Bert  Kennedy,  a  former  champion,  on  a  Fordson.     (9)  William  Johns,  of 
Deseronto,  first  prize   in   Indian   class.      (10)    Happy  Farmer   4-wheel  type, 


with  Cockshutt  manure  spreader.  (11)  Sir  George  Foster,  Dr.  Grisdale 
and  others  at  the  match.  (12)  Work  the  Cleveland  did.  (13)  Chase  tractor 
made  a  neat  finish.  (14)  An  Avery  on  the  finish.  (15)  The  Massey-Harrils 
furrow  is  straight.  (16)  The  barns  and  yard  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm.  (17^  A  Rumely  36  H.P.  steamer  with  12  plows,  not  at  the  show 
but  to  show  number  of  plows  possible.     (18)  Barns  and  silos  of  the  C.E.F. 
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FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  independent  of  all  parties,  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  no  organization,  is  illustrated  with  many 
original  photo  engravings,  and  handles  as  many  as  seventeen 
departments  of  farm  work  in  a  practical  manner,  giving 
absolute  and  reliable  information. 
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scribers until  an  explicit  order  is  received  for  its  discontinu- 
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sidered. Matter  for  publication  must  be  written  on  one  sid« 
of  sheet  only.  We  are  anxious  to  receive  interesting  articles 
on  agricultural  subjects  that  are  of  practical  value  to  any 
members  of  the  farm  family.  Short,  pithy  articles  of  value  in 
any  departments  are  of  special  worth.  Photographs  of  farm 
scenes,  experiments,  contrivances,  power  and  household  con- 
veniences, as  well  as  the  accepted  articles,  will  be  paid  for  at 
our  usual  rates.  Contributions  for  which  we  pay  must  not  be 
submitted  to  other  journals  after  acceptance  by  us.  Rejected 
matter  will  be  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed. 
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PRICE  FIXING  NONSENSE 
'"pHE  Montreal  Gazette  commends  the  arguments  of 
■*■    the  Farmers'  Magazine  in  relation  to  the  price- 
fixing  proclivities  of  the  Board  of  Commerce. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  why  law  mak- 
ers will  continue  to  upset  all  economic  laws  in  their 
work  to  secure  a  little  immediate  change  in  conditions. 
The  Gazette  fears  that  the  consumer  will  be  brought 
into  an  even  worse  plight  eventually  by  the  violations 
of  economic  laws. 

In  fact,  the  whole  business  of  price  fixing  is  so  evi- 
dently picayune  politics  that  some  really  big  minds 
are  needed  at  this  moment  to  stand  up  and  allow  legiti- 
mate business  to  carry  on.  Perhaps  the  new  farmer 
administration  in  Ontario,  and  prospectively  in  other 
places,  will  put  first  things  first. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  TRIUMPH 
'"PHE  farmers  of  Ontario  were  not  expecting  such  a 
generous  endorsation  of  their  candidates.  They 
hoped  for  enough  members  to  control  the  situation  in 
the  next  Legislature.  Such  a  vantage  point,  they  claim- 
ed, would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  either  of 
the  old  parties  give  progressive  and  wise  government 
to  all  the  people.  In  fact,  many  farmer  leaders  openly 
assert  that  they  would  rather  have  had  25  members 
elected,  others  would  feel  better  if  they  carried  60  or 
more  seats. 

Such  viewpoints,  though,  are  wrong.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  easy  to  be  a  critic  where  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility. A  great  many  people  have  insinuated  that 
farmers  could  pull  down  but  not  create. 

Then  again,  a  strong  following  in  the  Legislature 
would  lend  weight  to  the  criticism  that  this  was  a 
class  movement,  and  such  a  majority  would  tempt 
some  rash  men  to  tyrannize  over  the  others  to  their 
own  undoing. 

For  such  reasons  one  must  be  convinced  that  the 
Farmer-Labor  administration  as  it  is,  with  a  bare 
majority,  will  be  most  likely  to  bend  their  energies  in 
the  direction  of  measures  that  will  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  many  people.  They  will  develop  in  their  ranks 
fewer  insurgents.  They  will  not  be  tempted  by  the 
spoils  of  office  to  forsake  their  organization,  and  as 
such,  the  farmers  ought  to  grow  stronger.  Their 
work  in  the  Legislature  will  be  watched  carefully  and 
a  generous  measure  of  moral  support  be  drawn  to  them 
from  all  classes  provided  they  follow  along  lines  laid 
down- in  their  acceptance  of  office. 

That'they  have  risen  to  the  task  of  Cabinet  making, 


and  are  likely  to  make  a  good  job  of  it,  must  be  grati- 
fying to  all  farmers  in  the  Dominion.  For  indeed,  that 
farmer  is  of  low  calibre,  indeed,  who  does  not  see  his 
opportunity  to  give  this  administration  his  very  best 
support.  The  thirteen  farmers  elected  by  the  old 
parties  could  render  no  more  valiant  service  to  their 
province  than  in  uniting  with  the  new  organization  in 
all  measures  that  the  U.  F.  O.  unanimously  agree 
upon. 

No  farmer  nor  agricultural  body  of  any  kind,  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  great  things  that  are  happening 
to  our  national  life  in  Canada.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  future.     Let  the  Farmers  carry  on. 


PUT  OFFICE  SEEKING  ASIDE 

T^HERE  will  be  a  disposition  among  some  of  the 
elected  farmers  to  seek  honors  or  places  of  prefer- 
ment, and  the  new  leader  will  doubtless  carry  a  load 
of  responsibility  in  steering  the  ship  of  state  over 
these  shoals.  But  the  high  motives  of  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  remembered  and.  all  personal  ambitions 
be  cast  aside.  In  the  end  we  have  noticed  that  the 
office  seeks  the  man.  No  one  who  is  competent  would 
reverse  the  order. 

POWER  FARMING  REDEEMING  ONTARIO 

'TPHE  Province  of  Ontario  stands  at  the  porchway  of 
a  glorious  future.  Ensconced  in  the  strategic 
centre  of  our  vast  Dominion,  with  the  best  wealth  of 
soils,  the  clearest  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams,  and 
an  understratum  of  minerals  the  importance  of  which 
is  yet  little  guessed,  we  have  here  all  the  requisites 
for  a  population  of  many  millions,  a  land  of  real 
homes  under  skies  that  mix  sunshine  and  shadow  in 
the  best  of  proportions!  Agricultural  life  in  the  past 
has  been  filled  with  a  wealth  of  associations  in  every 
township,  and  while  the  population  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts has  been  shifting  in  recent  years,  the  reasons 
are  by  no  means  as  derogatory  to  agriculture  as  a  first 
glance  would  indicate.  Rather  does  it  open  up  possi- 
bilities which  already  are  beginning  to  be  realized  by 
many  of  our  own  people.  Farm  life  in  Ontario  is  so 
varied  and  withal  so  pleasant  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  reaction  at  a  very  early  date  which  will  carry  the 
slogan  to  own  a  farm  to  every  part  of  our  splendid 
heritage. 

Power  farming  is  coming  to  the  rescue.  Tractors, 
trucks  and  automobiles  with  their  attendant  improve- 
ments in  roads,  buildings,  and  in  the  methods  of  farm 
work  are  bringing  to  agriculture  a  vitality  that  is 
noticed  on  every  concession  and  in  every  farm  family. 
Old-time  zeal  is  returning  and  the  p>0blems  of  hitch- 
ing up  electric  power  to  our  troubles,  of  installing  the 
internal  combustion  engine  to  grind  our  feed,  cut  our 
corn,  bind  our  grain,  light  our  houses  and  pump  our 
water — ai-e  all  throwing  out  to  the  farm  lad  the  chal- 
lenge of  potential  power  enterprises  to  which  his  fine 
Canadian  mettle  is  responding  with  all  a  pioneer's 
earnestness  and  optimism.  Such  a  movement  among 
the  maple  lanes  of  our  land,  bespeaks  a  busy,  prosper- 
ous countryside  in  this  province,  snuggling  as  it  does 
so  contentedly  in  the  arms  of  the  big  fresh  water  lakes. 
A  land  of  peaches  and  pulpwood,  of  red  apples  and 
Cobbler  potatoes,  of  sleek  cattle  and  Wiltshire  bacon, 
Ontario  will  double  her  billion  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  very  near  future,  for  millions  of  hungry 
people  lie  within  a  300-mile  orbit  of  her  shores,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  overseas  wealth  of  opportunity  in 
bacon,  poultry,  flax,  sugar,  and  pure-bred  animals 
that  are  wanted  to  head  the  world's  flocks  tnd  herds. 


SOME  GOOD   FARM  MEALS 

DIG  things  are  now  doing  in  Canadian  Agricul- 
*~"  ture  at  the  present  time.  The  farmers  of 
Ontario  are  in  politics — the  farmers  of  Canada 
are  sighting  the  Ottawa  citadel  and  perhaps 
most  people  are  glad  that  the  world  is  getting 
back  to  first  principles  again.  The  women  are 
holding  divers  conventions  while  fruit  growers 
and  vegetable  farmers  are  holding  their  first 
fruit  show  in  Toronto  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Moreover,  livestock  shows  are  looming 
big  ahead. 

So,  look  out  for  some  spicy  politics,  some 
women's  doings,  some  apple  sauce  and  some  real 
livestock  articles  in  the  next  issue  of  Farmers' 
Magazine. 

And  then  don't  forget  the  Big  Xmas  number 
on  December  15th.  From  present  appearance 
you  are  going  to  get  a  big  treat.  December  1st 
will  contain  some  Xmas  gift  articles  that  will  be 
helpful. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

IT  WAS  a  great  victory  for  temperance. 
HIGH  winds  in  October  carry  off  many  old  leaves. 
HEREAFTER  let  every  booze  man  hold  his  peace. 
WE  MUST  have  good  level-headed  men  in  our  Cabinet| 
jobs. 

ONLY  cabbage  heads  burst  under  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity. 

THE   tractors  have   proven   their    right    to    live    in| 
Ontario. 

THE  Liberty  League  laid  its  cards  on  the  table  and| 
fell  badly. 

NOW  let  us  get  back  to  our  farm  work  and  prepare  | 
for  winter. 

THE  Hydro  will  go  on  but  with  a  farmer  watching  the| 
expenditures. 

DAYLIGHT  saving  exit  synchronized  with  the  farm- 
ers' entrance. 

THE  people  are  in  the  saddle  and  are  going  to  run  | 
things  for  awhile. 
SOME    good    farmer    candidates    fell    in    the    three- 
cornered  contests. 

GUELPH  COLLEGE  SALE  does  not  look  like  break- 
ers ahead  for  pigs. 

GLENGARRY  and  Carleton-Victoria,  N.B.,  are  also-| 
akin  to  Ontario  fellows. 
AFTER  all,  the  British  system  of  government  is  more 
democratic  than  Uncle  Sam's. 
PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  veto  of  the  Prohibition 
measure  is  hard  to  understand. 

THE  good  roads  business  should  now  be  fashioned  on 
a  big,  broad  basis  of  progress. 
PARTY  Government  may  have  to  yield  to  something  ■ 
else  if  we  do  not  perpetuate  another  i-^rty. 
LIVESTOCK  men  with  the  right  kind  of  stuff  are 
going  to  cash  in  right  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
THREE  North  Ontario  members  of  Parliament  have 
died  in  that  constituency  since  they  entered  the  field. 
IF  ONTARIO  had  planted  fewer  Ben  Davis  apples  and 
more  Northern  Spies  we  would  be  in  the  market  better. 
TILE  drainage  is  one  thing  this  Province  sorely  needs 
more  of.  But  properly  laid  tiles  with  a  standard  in 
their  making  is  far  more  important. 
ENGLAND  wants  our  poultry  products  and  while  the 
outlook  is  good,  farmers  should  take  all  pains  to  keep 
the  supply  pure  and  the  volume  full. 


WHAT  SOME  NEWSPAPERS  SAY 

HpHE  Morning  Bulletin,  Edmonton. — If  it  was  sup- 
posed  in  any  quarter  that  prohibition  sentiment 
had  sagged  back  with  the  close  of  the  war  this  thun- 
dering chorus  from  Ontario  shows  the  error  of  it. 

The  Toronto  Star.— This  contempt  for  the  farmer  is 
a  mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  thought;  sometimes  a 
mark  of  snobbishness.  One  of  the  finest  chapters  in 
Canadian  history  is  the  story  of  the  fight  of  the 
pioneers  with  the  wilderness. 

The  Montreal  Gazette. — Whether  or  not  the  farmer 
is  really  the  backbone  of  the  country,  he  is  without 
doubt  the  funny  bone  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

The  Kingston  Daily  Whig. — When  the  United 
Farmers  can  achieve  such  substantial  results  after  a 
short  campaign  in  the  industrial  province  of  Ontario, 
what  might  they  not  achieve  in  the  other  provinces 
which  are  largely  agricultural? 

The  Quebec  Telegraph. — The  defeat  of  the  Hearst 
Government  in  Ontario  is  said  to  have  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  Unionists  at  Ottawa.  Sir  William  had 
no  War  Time  Elections  Act. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax. — The  emergence  of 
the  Farmers  as  the  strongest  party  in  the  Legislature 
may  mean  a  new  orientation  in  Ontario  politics. 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune. — There  is  no  need  for  ex- 
treme partyism  in  provincial  politics,  nor  anywhere 
else.  The  money  power  and  the  power  of  old  preju- 
dices no  longer  shall  sway  the  people  of  Canada.  .  .  . 
A  new  administration  under  greater  rural  influence 
should  be  able  to  set  a  new  pace  for  the  old  province. 

The  London  Free  Press. — Sir  William  Hearst, 
chough  defeated,  will  have  the  great  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  most  important  legislation  affirmed. 

The  Toronto  Globe. — It  was  a  ruthless  election — for 
the  old  parties. 


GOOD  FARMERS  LIKE  FARMERS' 

Woodstock  Fabm,  Osborne,  Ont. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  Farmers'  Magazine,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  without  it. 

John  G'lfillan. 
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WHEN  KENT  COUNTY  SAW  A  PLOWING  MATCH 


Left  column — Chase  and  Avery  tractors  at  it  strong;  a  Beaver  at  work; 
also  Hart-Parr  plowing;  a  portable  well-drilling  rig;  getting  water  for  the 
tractors;  a  Heider  tractor. 


Right  side — A  ledge  of  cedar  trees  as  a  windbreak  on  this  farm;  a 
Schofield  automatic  tractor  of  Orillia;  a  tobacco-drying  scene  near  here; 
a  Monarch  tractor;  and  a  Moline  at  work. 


TRACTOR   MANOEUVERS   ON    BELT  AND    BAR 
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Practical  Farmers  Watch  Ottawa's  Plowing 


EVEN  the  trees  seemed  to  be  holding  a  dress 
carnival  in  honor  of  the  greatest  event  of  its 
kind  ever  staged  in  Canada — the  big  ploughing 
match  at  Ottawa. 

As  one  looked  over  the  ground  from  a  distance  it 
seemed  as  though  an  advance  division  of  some  invad- 
ing force  had  encamped,  preparatory  to  some  great 
forward  move,  aimed  at  a  powerful,  hidden  enemy. 
Hundreds  of  automobiles  parked  on  the  farm  and 
further  back  a  myriad  of  tents  clustered  together, 
housing  these  modern  farm  allies. 

We  may  well  compare  the  Ottawa  tractor  demon- 
stration to  a  military  body,  because  it  was  the  iron- 
clad army  of  reconstruction — the  greatest  force  of 
mechanical  power  ever  gathered  in  Ontario  to  illus- 
trate in  a  practical  manner  the  efficiency  of  motor 
power  in  the  great  business  of  agriculture. 

Probably,  95  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  Ottawa  crowd 
consisted  of  farmers  or  dealers.  Almost  every  man 
was  a  potential  prospect — the  dealer  as  a  tractor  dis- 
tributor, the  farmer  for  some  dealer  already  aligned 
with  the  power  farming  forces.  Dealers  and  farmers 
from  all  the  surrounding  counties  on  both  sides  of  the 
Quebec-Ontario  boundary  followed  the  demonstrations 
with  keenest  interest.  It  was  also  interesting  to  see 
that  the  license  "tins"  on  the  1,000  or  more  autos  park- 
ed on  the  grounds  showed"  that  Ontario  numbers  were 
only  very  slightly  in  the  preponderance. 

Every  conceivable  type  of  tractor  was  on  exhibition. 

Belt  Work  Should  be  a  Feature 

There  were  no  competitions.  And  there  was  no  at- 
tempt made  to  show  that  tractors  can  be  used  with 
equal  satisfaction  and  efficiency  on  belt  work.  This 
latter  feature  is  one  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  any  future  tractor  demonstration  promoters.  Any 
further  tractor  meets  held  in  Canada  will  not  fulfill 
their  purpose  com- 
pletely unless  the 
farmers  and  dealers 
are  shown  that  a 
tractor  can  be  mo  s  t 
usefully  employed 
cutting  ensilage,  saw- 
ing wood,  running  a 
thresher,  a  n  d  s  o  on. 
The  farmer  and  the 
dealer  must  be  shown 
that  the  tractor  is  a 
365-day-per-year  -m  a- 
chine. 

More  than  a  score 
of  tractor  manufac- 
turers were  repre- 
sented, and  as  m  a  n  y 
more  other  firms, 
showing  side-lines, 
were  on  the  grounds. 

The  Booth  Farm  was  laid  out  very  handily  for  the 
purpose  designed,  with  three  fields,  sod  and  stubble, 
aggregating  about  eighty  acres,  devoted  to  the  power 
farming.  There  were  a  score  or  two  competitors  in 
the  horse-ploughing  contests,  which  took  place  on  an 
adjacent  field,  and  the  contrast  between  the  tractors 
efficiently  and  tirelessly  pulling  their  two-,  three-  and 
four-bottom  plows,  and  the  ploughmen  strenuously 
and  perspiringly  urging  their  "dobbins"  to  further 
tffort,  was  very  evident.  Many  a  farmer  would  watch 
the  tractors,  then  turn  and  watch  the  horses.  How 
easy!  That's  what  he  would  think  as  he  watched  the 
former.  Why  did  I  ever  work  that  hard?  Such 
were  his  thoughts  as  he  turned  to  the  latter. 

Very  Little  to  Choose  Between  Them 

~PHE  tractors  crept,  crawled  and  jogged  along  with 
from  one  to  five  plows  in  tow.  Some  of  them 
traveled  at  a  fast  clip  but  others  were  content  to  show 
a  steady  pace  but  the  work  was  very  uniform.  The 
ploughing  experts  and  officials  of  the  day  remarked 
that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  many  machines. 

To  the  city-bred  visitors,  the  work  of  both  the  trac- 
tors and  the  horse-drawn  ploughs  was  simply  remark- 
able. The  furrows  were  of  uniform  depth  and  as 
straight  as  a  rule.  They  were  truly  experts  who  were 
engaged  in  the  meet.  None  the  less  remarkable  was 
the  conduct  of  the  horses  who  obeyed  the  commands  of 
"Gee"  and  "Haw",  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  They 
were  truly  doing  their  part.  Some  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  farm  horses  were  seen. 

Most  farmers  now  realize  that  they  have  an   ally 
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who  will  assist  them  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
farm  in  its  proper  season. 

Intense  heat,  the  annoyance  of  biting  insects,  the 
bane  of  sore  shoulders,  or  the  lack  of  feed  have  no  ef- 
fect on  this  modern,  practical  agricultural  servant. 
Obedient  to  the  every  wish  of  the  operator  it  performs 
the  work  required,  whether  the  hours  be  long  or  short, 
whether  the  soil  be  light  or  heavy,  provided  the  oper- 
ator uses  judgment  in  the  weight  of  the  load  he  places 
upon  it.  Furthermore  as  a  stationary  motor  power 
the  tractor  has  proven  to  be  of  incalculable  service 
to  the  farmer. 

The  attaching  of  the  implement  to  the  tractor  used 
to  be  a  weak  point  while  a  man  could  operate  a  trac- 
tor, yet,  when  doing  work  with  any  implement  he  made 
a  very  poor  job.  This  was  because  the  plough  or  what- 
ever implement  he  was  using  was  not  properly  ad- 
justed. 

This  very  point  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  excel- 
lent work  that  characterized  the  whole  demonstration. 
Manufacturers,  were  not  slow  to  realize  that  they 
must  overcome  this  drawback  and  the  result  is  that 
ploughs  have  been  turned  out  to  cut  narrower,  set  the 
furrow  up  as  it  should  be,  and  at  the  same  time  none 
of  the  operating  conveniences  have  been  discarded. 


Spectacular  Days  Are 
Over 

By    Prof.    W.    H.    DAY,  B.S.A. 

HpHE  time  for  spectacular  demonstrations  of 
■"■  farm  tractors  is  past.  From  now  on  we 
tnust  have  competitions  arranged  between  dif- 
ferent tractors,  also,  contests  in  operating 
among  the  owners. 

The  Ottawa  demonstration  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  staged  in  Canada,  the  chief  reason  being 
that  the  observers  could  get  a  good,  clear  view 
of  every  tractor  and  the  xvork  it  was  doing,  with- 
out having  to  walk  very  far.  This  gave  the 
crowd  a  splendid  opportunity  to  compare  the 
work  done  by  the  different  machines.  Not  many 
new  types  of  tractors  were  exhibited  but  a  mark- 
ed improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  old  types,  especially  in  ploughing.  In  fact 
the  greater  part  of  the  ploughing  done  by  these 
machines  t<>as  of  a  higher  standard  than  the 
average  work  done  on  the  Ontario  farms  by 
walking  ploughs.  This  was  most  marked  in  the 
work  of  those  machines  operated  by  experienced 
ploughmen. 

The  manufacturers  showed  a  keen  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  management  of  the  show,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  success.  One  instance  demon- 
strated this  point,  when  in  one  field  one  firm's 
tractor  was  not  there  and  the  rest  turned  in 
and  ploughed  the  land,  allotted  to  this  particular 
machine. 

Tractor  men  are  realizing  the  importance  of 
having  men  handling  their  machines  who  are 
thoroitghly  acquainted  ivith  agriculture. 

The  important  factor  in  tractor  ploughing  or 
other  operations  is  the  man  handling  the  ma- 
chine. Co-operative  ownership  of  tractors  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  more  successful  than  that  of 
threshing  outfits. 


How  One  Tractor  Fell 
/"\NE  of  the  forty-seven  tractors  on  display  was  unj 
^  able  to  make  a  start.  This  was  the  machine  which 
had  been  shipped  from  New  York.  When  it  was  bein^; 
unloaded  it  was  discovered  that  someone  had  stripped 
the  generator  from  its  mounting.  A  rush  order  wa- 
sent  for  another  fitting.  It  was  unofficially  a  sort  of 
"Souvenir  Day"  because  a  great  quantity  of  rules, 
pictures,  note  books,  pamphlets  and  attractive  cata- 
logues were  distributed  freely  and  a  truckload  of 
canes  created  a  rush  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  it 
was  not  many  moments  before  the  great  pile  had 
melted  away.  A  considerable  quantity  of  refreshments 
was  also  consumed  by  the  visitors. 

The  gigantic  crowd  was  out  to  learn  all  it  could 
about  "agrimotors"  and  the  demonstrators  were  kept 
busy  answering  innumerable  questions.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  even  the  novice  that  a  farm  tractor  is  very- 
similar  in  principle  to  an  automobile. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  tractor  on  the  average 
farm  lies  with  the  man  who  handles  it. 

We  have  all  seen  two  farmers  buy  a  binder  or  mower 
the  same  year.  One  man  would  run  his  machine  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  other  would  have  to  buy  a 
new  implement  at  the  end  of  three  or  four.  What 
makes  this  difference?  Surely  not  the  amount  of  work 
done,  because  both  men  cover  practically  the  same 
ground.  The  difference  lies  in  the  care  and  opera- 
tion. One  man,  driving  his  binder,  carefully  oils  every 
bearing  and  keeps  the  various  grease  cups  full.  His 
ear  is  keen  and  he  knows  as  soon  as  anything  becomes 
loose.  If  a  piece  requires  adjusting  he  does  not  wait 
till  noon  or  night,  he  adjusts  it  at  once.  He  goes  over 
his  machinery  carefully,  tightens  all  bolts,  and  sees 
that  everything  is  in  good  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  neighbor  drives  right  along. 
There  may  be  many  bolts  loose,  but  he  never  stops. 
The  bearings  may  need  oil.  Grease  cups  may  be  dry- 
but  he  keeps  on  going. 

In  a  couple  of  years  his  machine  is  a  wreck.  The 
ironmonger  breaks  it  up  and  carries  it  away.  The 
owner  "cusses"  the  agent  and  decides  to  buy  a  differ- 
ent make. 

These  conditions  prevail  all  through  our  agricul- 
tural districts. 

It  is  these  same  conditions  that  tractor  men  will 
have  to  deal  with.  Buyers  of  tractors  must  be  taught 
the  necessity  of  care  in  operating  their  machine. 

The  length  of  life  of  any  farm  tractor  depends,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  on  the  intelligent  operation  and 
care  given  by  the  driver. 

The  use  of  the  motor  car  by  the  farmers  has,  no 
doubt,  done  much  to  make  the  farmer  accustomed  to 
handling  motor  machinery. 

Men  who  give  the  farmer  his  first  lessons  in  trac- 
tor driving  have  a  very  responsible  position. 

The  demonstrator  must  not  be  too  technical  in  his 
explanations.     While  the  farmer  may  nod  his  head  in 
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answer  to  the  question,  Do  you  understand?  he 
very  likely  has  not  the  slightest  idea  regarding  many 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  tractor. 

Right  here   is  where  the  demonstrator  often   falls 
down. 
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What   a  Sheep   Breeder   Saw  in   Britain 

The  Canny  Shepherd  Does  Not  Show  His  Best  Ewes— By  D.  E.  McEWEN 


IN  travelling  through  England  I  find  that  there  are 
many  things  that  are  of  interest  to  a  Canadian. 
The  wonderful  system  of  roads  that  wind  here 
and  there  with  the  characteristic  hedges  on  either 
side,  unlike  the  roads  here  which  are  more  or  less 
definite  in  their  course  but  are  usually  full  of  holes 
and  puddles.  One  sees  the  quaint  brick  and  stone 
cottage  with  tile  or  thatched  roofs,  chimney  pots  and 
open  fire-places.  Frame  buildings  are  almost  a  novelty. 
Carts  are  utilized  for  practically  all  work,  but  some 
waggons  may  be  found,  bur  instead  of  driving  two 
horses  abreast,  they  are  hitched  tandem.  Telephones 
are  not  common  even  in  the  city  except  in  business 
houses  and  the  telegraph  is  used  instead.  The  telephone 
is  considered  to  be  a  nuisance  and  disturber  of  the 
family  peace  and  it  will  be  some  years  before  a  system 
such  as  we  have    is  perfected. 

A  visit  among  the  various  flocks  of  sheep  in  England 
discloses  an  entirely  different  system  of  management 
and  feeding.  It  is  customary  before  going  to  any  flock 
to  wire  the  owner  agent,  stating  when  you  will  arrive, 
as  they  will  then  have  the  sheep  attractively  arranged 
and  selected  for  you  to  see.  The  shepherd  decides  what 
sheep  are  for  sale,  and  usually  what  the  price  will  be, 
the  owner  leaving  such  matters  of  selection  and  price 
to  the  discretion  of  the  shepherd.  Sheep  which  are 
not  for  sale — the  good  ones — are  not  shown,  except 
in  rare  cases,  as  this  does  not  help  the  sale  of  the 
others.  It  is  remarkable  how  smoothly  the  breeder 
sometimes  impresses  on  one,  in  a  disinterested  way. 
that  he  is  not  particular  whether  he  sells  a  particular 
individual  or  not,  and  that  the  price  quoted  is  a  bar- 
gain. Certainly,  trade  seems  to"  have  been  good  during 
the  war,  and  at  an  advanced  price,  due  in  some  cases  to 
boosting  among  the  breeders,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  depletion  of  the  pure-bred  flocks  such  as  we 
were  led  to  believe,  took  place  during  the  war.  The 
breeding  flocks  are  all  selected  individuals,  proven  as 
producers,  and  each  year  the  best  of  the  yearling  ewes 
are  selected  and  added  to  it.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  buy  yearling  ewes  from  the  selected  lot  and 
they  are  rarely  shown  to  anyone.  In  Canada  we  are 
tempted  to  sell  what  we  should  sometimes  keep,  when 
the  price  is  alluring.  The  owner  or  agent  is  always 
very  hospitable  and  considerate  and  endeavors  to 
make  you  welcome,  as  only  a*British  gentleman  can. 

Hurdle  System  Used  Largely 

The  hurdle  system  is  used  entirely  in  pasturing  the 
lambs.  A  field  is  sown  with  oats  and  vetches  or 
vetches  alone,  and  hurdles  or  a  portable  fence  are  used 
to  fence  off  a  small  portion  of  the  field  into  which  the 
lambs  are  turned.  When  this  section  is  pastured  off, 
another  fresh  area  is  hurdled  and  the  lambs  moved  on. 
The  flock  of  ewes  are  allowed  to  follow  where  the  lambs 
have  pastured  and  pick  what  is  left.  The  lambs  are  fed 
grain  all  the  time — oats,  oil-cake  and  winter  beans — a 
mixture  which  we  would  consider  too  strong  in  our  hot 
summer  weather.  For  show  lambs,  mangolds  that  have 
been  pitted  over  winter,  are  fed  whole  or  cut,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  grain  feed.  These  mangolds  often  last  till 
the  middle  of  August.  This  method  of  feeding  entails 
considerable  labor  and  expense,  but  it  is  intensive, 
produces  growthy  lambs  and  keeps  them  free  from 
disease-infested  pastures.  It  is  commonly  stated  that 
internal  parasites  such  as  the 
stomach  worm  are  unknown  in 
England,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  due  to  the  method  of  handling 
the  lambs  they  are  not  open  to  the 
same  chance  of  infection.  Later  in 
the  season  the  lambs  are  hurdled 
over  turnips  in  the  same  manner. 
As  a  means  of  enriching  and  clean- 
ing the  land,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  hurdling  the  sheep  over  it.  It 
is  compulsory  for  all  sheep  to  be 
officially  dipped  once  a  year. 
When  sheep  scab,  or  any  other 
disease  among  animals,  breaks  out, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  see 
that  the  district  is  quarantined, 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  where 
disease  does  not  exist,  a  permit 
must  be  procured  from  the  chief 
constable,  before  animals  may  be 
moved  from  one  farm  to  another. 
Salt  is  not  required  for  the  stock 
except  in'  some  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  the  salt  air  from  the  sea 
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being  sufficient  for  their  requirements.  The  shepherd 
has  two  or  more  helpers,  except  in  a  small  flock  and 
this  affords  him  ample  opportunity  to  see  that  all  the 
sheep  are  doing  well  and  properly  attended  to. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show  of  England  was  held 
at  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
mining  section.  The  selection  of  this  site  for  the  show 
was  not  on  account  of  its  location  in  regard  to  live- 
stock, but  rather  for  its  historic  interests.  Incident- 
ally, H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Cardiff  dur- 
ing the  show,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  an  Honor- 
ary Patron  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  this 
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created  no  small  amount  of  interest.  The  Welsh  people 
are  very  patriotic  and  extended  themselves  in  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  accommodate  the  rush  of 
visitors.  However,  even  then,  accommodation  was  in- 
adequate and  many  people  were  forced  to  stop  at  the 
surrounding  cities  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  and 
come  in  each  day  by  train.  The  hotel  cooks  and  wait- 
resses also  chose  a  very  opportune  time  to  strike  and 
make  their  grievances  known  to  the  public. 

The   Royal   Show   Travels 

The  general  principle  of  the  show  is  much  the  same 
as  at  our  exhibitions,  but  the  buildings  and  grounds 
are  not  so  well  equipped,  as  the  show  is  moved  each  year 
to  another  city  and  the  buildings  are  all  transported 
and  erected  again.  Differing  from  our  exhibitions, 
it  consists  only  of  live  stock,  poultry,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, implements,  grain  and  seeds,  without  the 
gaudy  midway  attractions  and  fakirs  with  which  we 
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are  familiar.  While  the  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
stock  are  temporary  at  the  best,  the  stock  is  housed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  attractively  displayed 
and  any  breed  readily  found.  The  attendance  of  peo- 
ple is  remarkable  for  a  strictly  live  stock  show,  but 
the  Britisher,  regardless  of  what  his  occupation  may 
be,  is  primarily  an  agriculturalists  at  heart.  The  urban 
man  displays  a  wider  knowledge  of  farming  there,  than 
the  same  class  of  man  here,  and  he  delights  in  cycling 
or  walking  through  the  country.  This  may,  to  some- 
extent,  account  for  the  large  attendance. 

The  live  stock  in  'some  classes  was  not  on  a  par  with 
previous  years,  due  to  a  wet  spring  and  a  dry  summer, 
and  the  price  of  feeds  and  the  variance  of  labor  were 
also  to  be  considered.  The  price  of  all  commodities 
and  travelling  had  advanced  since  the  war,  and  with 
a  poor  crop  this  season,  the  entries  were  perhaps  some- 
what curtailed.  The  quality  of  the  stock  and  their 
finish,  considering  these  things,  was  remarkable,  but 
the  stock  at  Toronto  and  Chicago,  in  some  sections,  is 
almost  on  a  par  as  far  as  fitting  and  condition  is  con- 
cerned. Undoubtedly,  the  foundation  herds  and  flocks 
in  England  are  better  and  there  are  better  sires  in 
use,  and  until  we  procure  their  equal,  we  will  still  im- 
port. There  were  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and  some 
which  we  would  never  miss  should  they  not  be 
imported. 

Even  Farmers  Went  on  Strike 

The  Highland  Show,  held  this  year  at  Edinburgh, 
holds  the  same  position  in  Scotland  as  the  Royal  in 
England,  but  the  Scotch  breeds  of  stock  are  in  pre- 
dominance— Clydesdale  horses,  Shetland  ponies,  Angus 
and  Scotch  Shorthorn  cattle,  Cheviot,  Leicester  and 
Black-Faced  Highland  sheep.  The  total  entry  list 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Royal  Show. 

After  selecting  and  buying  what  sheep  were  desired 
at  the  Royal  and  Highland  Shows  and  from  the 
breeders,  the  next  problem  was  to  procure  boat  space 
for  Quebec,  and  then  the  unsettled  condition  of  labor 
made  itself  known.  The  coal  miners  went  on  strike 
for  shorter  hours  and  advanced  pay — which  they  re- 
ceived and  then  required  two  or  three  holidays  a  week 
to  spend  their  money.  The  dock  men  were  unsettled  and 
holding  up  boats  waiting  to  discharge  cargoes  and 
others  desiring  a  cargo.  Even  farm 
laborers  in  some  sections  have 
unions — fifty-four  hours  a  week 
with  increased  pay  for  overtime 
and  Sundays,  and  in  one  county 
they  went  on  strike  during 
haying.  After  four  weeks'  de- 
lay, boat  space  was  procured  and 
the  sheep  loaded  and  the  next  day 
an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  put  a  stop  to  all  stock  leav- 
ing England  for  Canada.  One 
day's  grace  was  sufficient  to  allow 
the  sheep  to  proceed. 

Much  of  the  land  in  England  is 
in  estates  and  farmed  by  the  ten- 
ant farmer  system,  but  owing  to 
the  expense  of  labor,  many  are  be- 
ing  broken  up  and  sold  to  small 
farmers.  It  appears  that  if  some  of 
cur  methods  of  farming  were  used 
it  would  be  more  remunerative 
Under  present  conditions  we  can 
produce  grain  and  fodder  cheaper 
Continued  on  pagn-  GO 
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The  Eastern  Ontario  Women's  Institute 

Convention 


A   representative   gathering   from    the   Eastern   counties.       About  two   hundred   delegates   attended    the  Convention. 


TALK  about  women's  work  in  reconstruction! 
The  convention  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of 
Eastern  Ontario  showed  one  corner  of  Canada 
where  the  women  are  getting  right  down  to  the 
foundation  of  the  needs  of  the  time  and  building  in 
a  way  that  will  last.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  the  war  that  the  women  of  this  section  have 
come  together — there  could  'be  no  convention  last  fall 
on  account  of  the  influenza — and  there  was  a  less 
tense,  but  no  less  earnest  spirit  in  the  gathering  than 
when  the  safety  of  the  nation  hung  in  a  critical  place. 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  (be  a  prevailing  feeling  that 
some  of  the  after-the-war  conditions  are  about  as 
critical  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  There  was  a 
very  sociable  tone  to  the  convention — community 
singing,  a  new  thing  at  Ontario  conventions,  and  the 
delegates  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Local  Coun- 
cil of  Women  and  by  the  city,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Halcyon  Club,,  an  organization  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice women  of  the  capital.  They  went  through  the 
new  Parliament  Buildings  and,  looking  from  the  stone 
faces  of  the  old  leaders  to  the  bandaged  heads  in 
the  new  memorial  windows,  the  general  soberness 
told  that  the  lasjt  four  years  had  given  Canadian 
history  a  new  meaning  for  women. 

What  the  Eastern  Institutes  Are  Doing 

(Nothing  is  more  interesting  or  valuable  at  an  insti- 
tute convention  than  the  reports  from  the  women  of 
what  they  are  doing  themselves,  and  certainly  there 
never  could  have  been  a  convention  where  their  work 
semed  more  promising  or  practical.  The  women  of 
the  Maple  Leaf  branch  in  Lennox  County,  "having 
learned  during  the  war  that  they  could  make  ample 
time  for  work  outside  their  homes,"  asked  the  Kings- 
ton hospital  if  they  could  have  a  room  to  furnish 
and  to  keep  equipped.  It  cost  $250  for  the  original 
furnishings  and  will  cost  $75  yearly  to  keep  it  ujp, 
Through  the  Institute  they  bought,  co-operating 
direct  from  the  grower,  their  fruit  for  preserving, 
making  a  saving  of  ten  per  cent.  They  also  discovered 
the  "penny-lever",  tin  can  for  canning  meats — a  most 
practical  can,  because  it  requires  no  soldering  and 
because  the  lid  is  pried  off,  not  cut,  and  can  and  lid 
can  be  used  again. 

The  Maynard  Institute  reported  $990  raised  for 
Ited  Cross  work  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  and 
over  $2,000  during  the  entire  four  years.  Part  of 
this  they  made"  by  serving  meals  at  plowing  matches 
and  farmers'  picnics  and  refreshment  booths  at 
school  fairs.  Since  the  war  they  have  concen- 
trated on  local  improvement,  one  important  line 
of  their  work  being  to  care  for  the  cemetery.  Besides 
looking  after  plantings,  they  have  an  annual  general 
cleaning-up  day. 

Lanark  South  women,  besides  starting  a  Girls' 
Institute — which,  considering  the  things  the  girls  are 
doing,  would  be  a  worth-while  year's  work  in  itself — 
have  interviewed  the  trustees  and  parents  throughout 
the  district  with  a  view  to  getting  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools.  Another  phase  of  this  Institute's 
community  work  is  bringing  good  concerts  to  the 
neighborhood.  They  have  already  had  Harold  Jarvis 
and  have  planned  for  others  of  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  during  the  winter.  They  have  contributed 
$10.31  to  the  Red  Cross. 


Picnic  Grove  Institute  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  girls.  By  serving  meals  at  a  Plowing  Match  last 
year  they  made  $50  for  the  Red  Cross.  Since  the 
need  of  Red  Cross  funds  is  over,  they  have  been  can- 
ning fruit  for  the  local  hospital,  they  have  sent  cash 
donations  to  the  local  hospital  and  to  a  poor  family, 
who  lost  three  sons  overseas.  They  have  also  bought 
an  outfit  of  sick  room  apparatus — hospital  bed  with 
rests,  ice  bags  and  complete  equipment  to  be  rented 
for  use  in  any  home  in  the  community  where  they  are 
needed. 

The  Beachburg  Institute,  after  raising  $1,038  for 
war  work,  turned  their  attention  to  some  community 
social  service.  They  rented  a  store  and  loaned  it  to 
the  young  people  for  a  social  centre,  with  certain 
conditions  of  conduct.  The  women  take  turns  in 
"chaperoning"  the  place  every  afternoon  and  evening. 
They  invite  women  coming  in  from  out-of-town  to 
use  it  as  a  rest  room.  Some  school  girls  used  it  to 
give  a  party  to  one  of  their  classmates  who  was  leav- 
ing town,  and  a  room  was  placed  at  the  women's 
disposal  on  voting  day.  In  this  building  they  gave 
a  social  evening  to  the  returned  soldiers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  reading-room  has  just  been  fitted  up 
for  the  winter.  The  women  of  this  Institute  ar- 
ranged a  sports  day  for  the  school  boys  and  girls, 
introducing  new  games  and  folk^dancing;  afterwards 
they  served  a  supper  to  the  children  and  parents  and 
visitors.  They  gave  a  quilt  to  the  first  girl  married 
from  the  Institute  last  year.  They  entertain  the 
grandmothers  of  the  community  one  afternoon  each 
year — this  year  they  had  an  old-fashioned  quilting 
bee.  And  they  contributed  donations  to  the  School 
Fair  prize  list,  to  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  Children's  Shelter.  "We  try  to  link  up  with 
every  element  in  the  community,"  said  the  secretary, 
"but  our  greatest  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the 
children." 

In  the  district  of  South  Lanark  all  the  institutes 
have  concentrated  on  two  lines  of  work:  first,  Home 
and  School  Clubs,  to  bring  the  mothers  and  teachers 
into  closer  sympathy  and  co-operation;  and  second, 
the  establishing  of  community  halls.  The  Lanark 
branch  repaired  and  decorated  a  hall  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200.  In  addition  to  these  lines  Drummond  Centre 
is  supporting  a  cot  in  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital  and 
Poland  has  started  a  "community  kitchen"  as  a  social 
centre. 

The  number  of  institutes  in  South  Leeds  district 
has  doubled  since  1916.  One  of  the  features  of  their 
work  seems  to  be  putting  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains in  the  schools.  They  have  drinking  fountains 
in  all  the  schools  in  Ramsay  township.  Seely's  Bay 
has  also  fitted  up  a  park  as  a  playground. 

These  items  do  not  begin  to  cover  the  work  done. 
In  fact,  perhaps  the  one  shortcoming  of  the  program 
was  that  there  was  no  more  time  for  these  reports. 

Are  Girls'  Institutes  a  Failure? 

ANY  a  woman  who  had  been  dubious  of  the  plan 
of  having  an  institute  of  girls  organized  apart  from 
the  women  was  converted  by  the  results  shown  here. 
Assuredly  the  East  is  showing  remarkable  progress 
m  girls'  work.  There  was  the  report  of  the  "Janey 
Canuck"  Girls'  Institute  of  Delta.     During  the  war 
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they  worked  chiefly  to  raise  money  for  the  Red 
Cross.  They  cleared  $200  at  one  concert.  With  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  they  put  on  a 
play,  making  $50.  They  organized  a  basketball  team, 
playing  all  over  the  county  to  raise  Red  Cross  funds. 
Incidentally,  they  were  starting  an  interest  in  a  fine 
type  of  amusement,  theatricals  and  team  games, 
which  is  bound  to  go  on.  During  the  last  year  they 
have  formed  a  literary  society  with  the  young  men 
of  the  community.  They  are  studying  "The  Laws  of 
Ontario" — reading  a  chapter  at  each  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing it.  They  have  Shakespeare  evenings.  They 
laised  money  to  put  good  pictures  in  the  schools,  to 
contribute  to  the  School  Fair  prize  list,  and  to  decor- 
ate the  town  hall.  And  what  is  perhaps  as  important 
as  any  of  this,  is  the  tone  of  the  social  life  which 
these  girls  have  "created  for  themselves.  Said  the 
president,  "No  dancing  or  card  playing  is  allowed, 
because  we  want  everyone  to  come  and  to  be  satisfied. 
Our  meetings  are  all  properly  chaperoned  and  close 
at  ten  thirty." 

The  Lanark  Junior  Institute  have  a  code  of  ten 
commandments,  which  every  Canadian  girl  should 
have  framed  and  hung  in  her  room: 

1.  Remember    the    golden    rule,    to    keep    it 
wholly. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  excuses  for  thine  own 
faults  and  failings. 

3.  Thou  shalt  have  thy  good  time  by  giving  it 
to  someone  else. 

4.  Thou  shalt  cultivate  the  habit  of  punctu- 
ality with  all  thy  heart. 

5.  Honor  the  English  language  and  refrain 
from  slang  and  rag-time  in  thy  conversation. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  thistle  in  the  home 
garden.    Be  a  rose. 

7.  Thou  shalt  accustom  thyself  always  to  ac- 
curacy of  statement  as  a  principle  of  honor. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  be  small,  mean,  or  anything 
but  strictly  honest  in  thy  smallest  dealings. 

9.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  habit  to  go  early  to 
bed. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  put  off  until  later  what 
should  be  done  immediately. 

This  Institute  has  helped  the  Civic  Improvement 
League,  has  raised  money  for  Lanark  Town  Hall,  is 
getting  up  a  play  and  studying  Parliamentary  law. 
The  Lansdowne  Girls'  Institute,  besides  carrying  on 
legular  meetings  and  programs,  was  very  active  in 
helping  the  Referendum  Committee. 

A  new  feature  at  the  convention  was  the  presence 
of  the  Girls'  Canning  Team  from  Streetsville,  Peel 
County.  The  first  girls'  canning  teams  in  Ontario 
were  organized  and  trained  by  Miss  Mcintosh,  home 
cemonstrator  for  Peel  County  last  year.  Five  teams 
of  four  girls  each  took  part  in  a  canning  competition 
at  their  county  fair,  the  prize  for  the  winning  team 
being  a  trip  to  the  Ottawa  convention.  The  girls 
appeared  in  white  uniform,  wearing  their  team  colors, 
and  showing  an  exhibit  of  their  home-canned  fruit, 
meat  and  vegetables. 

In  opening  the  convention,  Mrs.  Jas.  Reed,  of  Ren- 
frew, sounded  the  hopeful  note  that  instead  of  the 
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Institute  losing  interest,  now  that  the  demands  of 
war  work  were  over,  the  lessons  learned  through 
war  work  could  be  a  stimulant  and  staying  force  for 
years  to  come.  "The  war,"  she  said,  "has  taught  us 
that  our  little  sacrifices  are  nothing — that  we  haven't 
clone  enough.  It  has  also  taught  us  that  the  slacker 
is  despised;  if  we  neglect  a  meeting  we  are  shirking 
a  duty  to  the  hurt  of  every  other  member."  Mrs. 
Reed  urged  the  delegates  to  carry  home  the  message 
of  community  improvement,  especially  for  the  sake 
of  boys  and  girls  whose  home  environment  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  "Boys  and  girls  can  rise  above 
the  environment  of  their  homes,"  she  said,  "if  they 
are  given  something  better  in  a  community  way." 
She  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  women  keep- 
ing the  highest  ideals  in  the  use  of  the  franchise 
— citizenship  and  service. 

After  the   Welcome,   What? 

Mrs.  Jean  Muldrew,  who,  in  her  four  years  at 
Ottawa  with  the  Food  Board,  and  now  with  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement 
Board,  has  been  a  close  friend  of  the  Institutes  in 
arranging  meetings,  etc.,  in  the  city,  spoke  of  how 
they  might  help  the  returned  men  settling  on  the 
land.  Everyone  appreciated  what  these  men  had 
done  for  the  country — and  when  they  returned 
they  were  given  a  royal  welcome — "But  after  the 
welcome,  what  then?"  One  thing  all  of  these  men 
.should  have  was  work.  Someone  had  remarked 
that  they  shouldn't  have  to  do  another  day's  work 
in  their  lives,  but  Mrs.  Muldrew  could  see  no  greater 
calamity  than  450,000  strong  men  idle.  Work,  she 
said,  should  be  provided,  if  necessary,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  municipality,  and  the  women  could 
help  to  create  the  right  attitude  to  this. 

Regarding  the  settling  of  soldiers  on  the  land,  she 
spoke   of  the   dependence   of  the  farm  business   on 
the  home  and  the  woman.    The  Board  will  not  help 
to  put  a  soldier  on  a  farm  unless  his  wife  is  willing 
to  go.    Further,  they  want  to  help  create,  not  a  land 
of  settlers,  but  a  land  of  homes,  so  they  have  estab- 
lished a  "home  grant,"  and  the  women  have   been 
most   grateful.     The   soldiers'  wives  do   not  resent 
having  the  Department  "messing  up  in  their  affairs," 
as  some  critics  feared,  because  there  is  no  talk  of 
inspection  or  supervision— just  a  will- 
ingness  to   stand  by  them,   and   Mrs. 
Muldrew   appealed   to   the   women   of 
the   Institutes   to   show  a  neighborli- 
nenss  to    any  soldier's  family  coming 
into    their    community.      Women    had 
written    to    her   saying,    "We've   been 
living   here   three   months   and   not   a 
soul   has   called   on  us."     That  many 
of  the   soldiers'  wives  from  overseas 
are    going   to   "make   good"    is   being 
proved    over    and    over    again.       The 
Board  put  a  man  who  was  blind   on 
a  farm  near  Calgary,  just  because  his 
wife,  who  had  married  him  after  he 
was  blind,  had  the  courage  and    the 
capability   to   undertake   the   farming 
proposition  and  to  make  a  success  of 
it. 

One  of  the  immediate  problems  of 
the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  is 
that  the  crop  failures  in  the  West 
and  other  parts  of  Canada  have  left 
several  families  with  little  to  live  on 
through  the  winter.  The  Board  had 
been  helped  in  their  work  in  other 
ways  from  several  sources;  farmers 
had  helped  by  training  men  who  had 
no  experience  in  farming;  the  Red 
Cross  and  Victorian  Order  had  said, 
"Come  to  us  with  cases  where  chil- 
dren need  care,  or  mothers  need 
nursing,  and  we'll  send  nurses."  Sev- 
eral women's  organizations  in  British 
Columbia  have  sent  a  woman  to  an 
isolated  settlement  to  teach  the  wo- 
men Canadian  ways  of  cooking, 
laundering,  and  general  housekeeping, 
and  to  arrange  for  hospital  accom- 
modation for  maternity  cases.  Any 
institute  which  could  knit  stockings 
for  children  or  make  up  bales  of  new 
or  second-hand  clothing  to  help  tide 
some  of  the  families  over  this  winter, 
would  be  helping  most  materially. 
Mrs.  Muldrew  has  now  on  her  list  a 
family  of  nine  children,  under  sixteen 
years,  facing  the  cold  weather  with- 
out any  winter  clothing. 

Another  idea  that  she  left  with  the 
Institute  was  to  think  of  themselves, 
not  as  local  or  provincial,  but  as   a 


great  national  force,  and  to  work  to  make  a  united 
Canada. 

The  Outlook  and  the  Way 

In  her  address  of  welcome  to  the  city,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Local   Council   of  Women,  spoke  of 


supply  this  by  bringing  about   a   revival   of  the  old 
plays,  folk  songs  and  folk  dancing. 

Replying  to  this  address,  Mrs.  Yates,  of  Athens, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a  right  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity governing  the  course  of  action.  To  safely 
guide  the  ship  of  state,  she  said,  we  must  have  at 


had  been  developed  in  rural  England  after  the 
mediaeval  wars.  As  a  people,  we  had  been  rather 
lacking  in  imagination,  and  imagination  must  have 
something   to   feed    on.      The    women   could    help    to 


WAITING   FOR  HOMES 


A  brother  and  sister  waiting  for  adoption.  Different 
people  have  wanted  one  of  these  children,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  waiting:  to  see  if  they  cannot  get  a  home  for  the 
two    of    them    together. 


the  great  possibilities  of  the  next  few  years  for  the      the  helm  a  love  for  humanity;  before  us  spread  the 
development  of  art  and   literature  in   Canada,   as   it      chart  drawn  by  the  Great  Draftsman,  who  sacrificed 

Himself   for   humanity;    the   controlling   power   must 
be  the  power   of  the   individual  member  for   action, 
and  this  power  must  be  active,  lest  the  engine  rust 
out.     She  spoke  of  the   destructive  influence   of  ex- 
tremes  in   dress,   especially  among   the   young   girls, 
and  the  importance  at  the  present  time  of  working 
for  unity.    "During  the  war,"  she  said,  "we  were  all 
working  against  a  common  enemy.     Since  the  war 
the  activity  of  thought  has  still  run  along  lines  of 
self-defence,  and  we  have   strikes  and  general  dif- 
ferences.    Women's  organizations  can  do  much    to 
overcome  this  unrest  and  weld  the  classes  together." 

T  N  presenting  his  report  of  the  year's  work  of  the 
1  district,  Mr.  Putnam,  the  superintendent,  said: 
"The  least  important  thing  at  a  convention  is  that 
I  should  tell  you  what  you  have  done.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  women  who  do  the  things 
should  tell  what  they  are  doing."  This  seemed  to  be 
the  superintendent's  attitude  throughout  the  conven- 
tion. Except  that  he  answered  a  question  here  and 
there,  or  offered  a  suggestion  when  any  little  diffi- 
culty in  organization,  etc.,  arose,  the  women  en- 
gineered things  pretty  much  themselves.  Mr.  Put- 
nam, at  different  times,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  this:  "If  the  Institute  is  to  make  progress,"  he 
said,  "it  must  not  be  a  one-man  or  one-woman  or- 
ganization. It  must  be  of  and  for  the  people."  It 
had  sometimes  been  complained  from  the  platform 
and  through  the  press  that  the  institutes  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  because  they  were  "not 
allowed  to  discuss  political  or  sectarian  matters." 
The  institutes,  he  said,  had  never  been  controlled  by 
the  Department;  they  had  been  advised  not  to  take 
up  these  subjects,  but  no  institute  had  ever  been  re- 
fused support  because  it  did!  No  organization  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community  could  stand  united 
and  take  up  subjects  that  were  sure 
to  excite  controversy  among  the  mem- 
bers. People  didn't  discuss  these 
matters  in  their  schools  or  churches 
— why  should  they  take  them  to  the 
Institute  ? 

Regarding  the  extension  of  the 
work,  the  superintendent  felt  that  the 
departmental  assistance  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
specialists  in  the  following  lines  who 
would  be  at  the  service  of  the  people: 
(1)  Someone  to  advise  and  help  with 
the  health  work,  medical  school  in- 
spection, clinics,  and  physical  devel- 
opment or  health  teaching;  (2)  A 
domestic  science  ■  expert  to  deal  with 
food  questions,  cooking,  planning 
meals,  nutrition,  and  food  prices;  (3) 
Someone  to  deal  with  housing  prob- 
lems, house  building,  remodelling, 
labor-saving  devices;  (4)  Someone  to 
help  with  the  development  of  girls' 
work;  (5)  An  assistant  in  business 
methods,  programs  of  work,  etc.;  (6) 
Help  in  community  undertakings, 
children's  shelters,  community  halls, 
rest  rooms,  social  centres. 

He  outlined  ways  in  which  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Health,  of  Education, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  co-operating 
with  institutes  in  different  parts  of 
the  province.  How  this  is  working 
out  was  shown  in  the  later  addresses 
on  School  Lunches,  Medical  Inspec- 
tion   and    Consolidated    Schools. 

This  was  the  first  convention  of 
the  Institutes  since  the  provincial 
federation  was  formed  last  fall,  with 
a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
representatives  from  the  individual 
institutes  all  over  the  province,  from 
among  themselves.  It  was  also  the 
first  convention  since  the  Ontario 
institutes  had  joined  with  the  other 
provinces  in  a  Dominion  federation. 
Mrs.  Todd,  of  Orillia,  who  is  the 
president  for  the  province  and  vice- 
president  for  the  Dominion,  and  who 
Continued  on  page  49 


SINCE  the  article,  "The  Children 
That  Nobody  Wants,"  was  pub- 
lished in  Farmers'  Magazine,  we 
have  had  several  letters  from 
people  who  are  ready  to  make 
homes  for  some  of  them. 

One  great-hearted  woman  writes: 
"Seven  years  ago  we  were  married 
and  soon  after  a  brother  died  leav- 
ing us  guardians  of  his  three  chil- 
dren. These  three  orphans  are 
still  with  us,  going  to  public  and 
high  school,  the  youngest  being  now 
twelve  years  old.  Four  years  ago 
our  oivn  little   boy  was   born,   but 


This  boy  has  been  waiting:  two  and  a  half  years 

for    a    home — ever    since    he    was    born.         The 

Children's   Aid   people   say    his   disposition   ig   as 

happy   as    his   smile. 


Another    boy,   just   six    months   old.       Who 
wouldn't   want   a  baby   like  this? 


died  four  days  later,  and  though 
these  orphan  children  with  us  are 
as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  still  we 
feel  that  a  few  years  from  now  we 
might  naturally  wish  we  had  taken 
some  of  these  others  into  our  hearts 
and  home.  Please  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  some  of  the  children 
are  like  and  we  will  try  to  find  some 
way  of  seeing  them." 

Others  who  are  interested  want 
to  see  them  too;  so  we  are  showing 
pictures  of  four  children  who  are 
waiting  for  homes.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  facing  the  same 
lonely  outlook.  If  any  reader 
wants  more  information  we  will  do 
anything  we  can  to  help. — E.  M.  C. 
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Chatham's  Champions  in  Good  Plowing 
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LTITH  horses  and  trac- 
tors plowing  in  ac- 
tual competition  in  their 
various  classes,  the  On- 
tario Plowing  Match  at 
Chatham  was  an  approx- 
imation of  an  ideal  that 
had  not  previously  been 
realized  in  Ontario. 
There  has  been,  in  the 
past,  considerable  critic- 
ism of  the  tractor  dem- 
onstrations held  in  con- 
nection- with  plowing 
matches  in  the  past, 
when  the  tractors  were 
attended  by  a  bevy  of 
"dry  nurses"  who  walked 
up  and  down  the  field,  ready  to  meet  their  slightest 
whim,  and  keep  them  "in  the  pink  of  order." 

A  common  remark  on  such  occasions  was:  "What 
farmer  could  afford  to  pay  so  many  men  as  that  to  do 
the  work?"  and  the  logicai  conclusion  was  that  if  a 
machine  required  so  much  coaxing  and  coddling  on  the 
part  of  skilled  mechanics,  no  matter  how  excellent  the 
work  it  did  (and  that  was,  at  that  time,  not  always  of 
the  best) ,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  And  so,  at 
the  Chatham  event,  competition  was  engaged  in  by 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons  plowing  with  tractors,  un- 
aided by  mechanics  or  anyone  else.  It  was  a  strictly 
"one  man  affair,"  and,  since  the  operators  were  expert 
plowmen,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  done  by  the  iron 
horses  was  of  a  most  commendable  nature.  In  the  past 
there  had  always  seemed  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  to  go  into  open  competition  with 
other  manufacturers,  though  perfectly  willing  to  put 
on  demonstrations  where  no  prize  would  be  awarded. 
The  passing  of  this  period  puts  the  tractor  on  a  better 
basis  before  the  buying  public. 

And  so,  at  Chatham,  the  old  walking  plows,  rich  in 
tradition,  held  forth  one  day,  and  the  next  day,  the 
modern  tractor  plows  raced  down  the  field  turning 
two  and  three  furrows  at  a  speed  not  even  approxim- 
ated by  the  plodding  horses.  It  was  as  though  past 
and  present  were  meeting  on  the  beautiful  Kent 
fields  on  that  question.  And  yet,  however,  richly  horse 
plowing  may  stretch  back  into  Ontario's  storied  past, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be 
the  common  practice  for  many  years  to  come  in  large 
areas  of  the  Province,  in  spite  of  tractor  competition. 
So  far  as  the  competition  went,  there  was  not  the 
precision  and  finish  about  the  plowing  of  the  machines, 
as  about  the  work  of  the  walking  plows.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  furrows  stood  up  on  edge,  with  a  uniformity 
that  made  it  impossible  to  tell  where  the  strike-out 
had  been  made  and  the  finish  was  the  last  word  in 
plow-craftsmanship. 

In  the  tractor  work,  the  most  striking  point  was  the 
speed  with  which  the  two  and  three-bottom  plows  were 
drawn  through  the  rich  brown  earth,  turning  it  over 
to  the  autumn  sun,  and  the  agility  with  which  the  trac- 
tors swung  around  the  headlands  at  the  ends  of  the 
field,  racing  away  down  the  furrow  again  without 
hesitation,  the  plows  dropping  their  iron  snouts  into 
the  soil  at  the  exact  point  desired  by  the  operator, 
and  raising  them  again  at  the  other  end,  by  means  of 
the  automatic  lift.  On  the  small  tractor,  where  the 
operator  sits  within  reach  of  a  lever  on  the  plow, 
this  point  was  even  more  strikingly  brought  out  than 
on  the  others  where  another  make  of  plow  required 
that  a  rope  should  be  pulled  to  lift  the  plows. 

Belt  Power  on  the  Side 

But  there  was  more  in  the  demonstration  than  that, 
and  tractors  were  employed  running  grain  separators 
and  even  drilling  a  well,  while  one  caterpillar-type 
tractor  drew  a  double  disc  harrow  and  "culti-packer" 
at  one  operation,  quickly  reducing  the  field  which  it 
had  plowed- to  a  fine  state  of  tilth.  The  machine  did 
not  seem  to  pack  the  soil  at  all  in  passing  over  it,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  ease  with  which  it  rolled 
rapidly  over  the  soft  plowed  ground  was  a  surprise 
to  many  onlookers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  plowing  matches  seem 
to  be  dominated  by  the  mechanical  end,  which  is  pos- 
sibly evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  mechanical 
age.-  That  it  should  be  allowed  to  develop  this  way  is 
possibly  evidence  of  the  keen  enterprise  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  who  are. 
every  one  of  them,  devotees  of  the  walking  plow,  and 
men  from  the  farms  of  Ontario.  There  is  no  ground 
for  fear  that  the  "horse  end"  of  the  competition  will 


By  STAN.  T.  ARTHUR 

die  out  or  even  be  neglected.  The  crowds  which 
swarmed  the  fields  while  the  walking  plow  competitions 
were  in  progress  were  evidence  of  keen  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  work,  and  crowds  were  constantly  moving 
to  and  from  these  fields  to  examine  the  work  long  after 
the  contestants  had  left  the  scene. 

This  year's  champion  was  a  newcomer  to  the  list  of 
important  prize-winners.  At  the  last  match  at  Brant- 
ford,  A.  E.  Pay  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake  had  made  an 
excellent  showing,  but  went  beyond  the  time  limit,  and 
was  thrown  out  on  that  score.  This  year  he  cleaned  up 
at  Ottawa,  and  again  won  the  Ontario  championship 
at  Chatham.  If  he  wins  the  big  Cockshutt  cup  next 
year,  it  will  be  his  permanently.  He  is  a  young  man 
operating  a  fruit  farm  of  58  acres  in  the  "garden  of 
Ontario." 

Where  the  Young  Champion  Begins 

In  other  classes  young  plowmen  were  entered,  who 
are  coming  along,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will 
be  of  championship  timber.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  the  competition  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  the 
future.  The  honor  of  being  the  champion  plowman 
of  Ontario  is  no  small  one,  and  the  existence  of  this 
match  and  all  the  local  ones  associated  with  it 
meant  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  art  of  good 
plowing  in  Ontario.  Time  was  when  every  community 
had  its  plowing  match  over  great  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  the  people  were  a  race  of  expert  plowmen,  even  as 
they  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fine  points,  say, 
of  cradling  a  field  of  grain;  and  the  set  of  the  plow 
was.  equally  as  important  as  the  way  the  cradle  or 
scythe  were  "hung." 

We  have  been  moving  away  from  that  in  late  years, 
and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  mechanical  work 
of  machines  in  field  and  barn,  and  the  finer  points  of 
personal  skill  have  not  counted  for  so  much  as  they  did. 
In  leading  the  way  to  a  revived  interest  in  good  plow- 
ing by  putting  on  a  great  plowing  match  every  year — 
and  one  that  has  attracted  larger  crowds  and  more 
entrants  each   succeeding  year — J.   Lockie  Wilson  has 
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J.  Lockie  Wilson,  an  old  patron  of  industry,  farmer  in  Glengarry, 
smoked  his  pipe  in  glee. 


been  playing  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  our 
agricultural  life,  though 
not  a  largely  spectacular 
part.  His  great  work 
was  recognized  and  re- 
warded at  the  banquet  to 
the  plowmen  put  on  by 
the  Dominion  Sugar 
Company,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  tendered  a  sub- 
stantial purse  of  gold, 
and  the  injunction  to  "go 
and  take  a   holiday." 

The  best  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  that  done 
among  the  young  men  in- 
terested, and  one  of 
them,  Will  Barry,  has 
become  president  of  the  Association  itself.  In  the  last 
few  years,  another  item  of  interest  has  been  developed, 
by  the  opening  of  a  class  for  Indian  plowmen,  and  the 
participation  of  a  considerable  number  of  Red  men  in 
the  various  events,  even  in  the  classes  not  specifically 
designated  for  them  alone. 

Indian  boys  competed  at  Chatham,  and  made  a  good 
job  of  their  work.  When  called  up  before  500  banquet- 
ters  to  receive  their  prizes  they  were  modestly  unas- 
suming, and  quietly  negatived  the  suggestion  that 
they  make  a  speech. 


A  Farm  Boy's  Finances 

By  R.    D.    CRONK 

/"\NE  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  farm  boy  is  the 
^Iack  of  money,  and  in  order  that  I  may,  perhaps, 
help  solve  some  other  boy's  problem  in  this  matter,  I 
shall  relate  my  experience  in  obtaining  spending 
money. 

I  first  realized  my-  great  need  of  money  when  L  was 
treated  to  ice  cream  and  could  not  afford  to  treat 
back.  Then,  too,  when  the  exhibition  came  along  and 
other  things  which  demanded  considerable  money,  I 
began  to  meditate.  "Surely,"  said  I,  "I  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  some  money  in  my  spare  moments,"  so  I 
started  on  my  first  venture. 

This  experiment  was  one  of  raising  rabbits.  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it  and  became  quite  attach- 
ed to  my  family  of  rabbits,  but  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  it  was  not  a  great  success.  It  was  necessary 
to  build  good  substantial  pens  to  keep  bunnies  from 
the  garden  stuff.  Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
selling  the  animals,  not  to  mention  parting  with  them. 
Therefore  I  gave  it  up. 

I  found  a  more  successful  way  of  earning  money  by 
trapping.  The  only  expense  was  that  of  the  traps, 
which  was  quite  trifling.  However,  in  trapping,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  luck  and  the  abundance  of  game: 
these  can  not  always  be  depended  upon,  but  this  has 
partly  solved  my  difficulty  every  year. 

After  my  rabbit  venture,  I  went  out  of  livestock 
and  started  gardening.  My  father  gave  me  about  an 
acre  of  land  and  I  worked  it  in  the  evenings.  My  chief 
crop  was  beans.  The  first  year  they  were  a  good  price 
and  I  realized  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  the 
following  year,  heavy  rains  mildewed  the  crop  and  it 
was  practically  a  failure. 

Again  I  reverted  to  live  stock.  This  time  I  bought 
a  brood  sow  when  she  was  young.  In  choosing  my 
sow  I  took  care  that  she  was  sound  and  belonged  to  a 
prolific  family.  Of  course,  she  was  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  treated  kindly,  treatment  which  made 
her  very  tame.  This  provided  a  great  asset  when  she 
was  raising  her  pigs. 

I  have  been  in  this  business  for  several  years  and 
have  three  sows,  Annie,  Lizzie,  and  Lulu.  Each  sow 
has  raised  on  an  average  twenty  pigs  a  year,  which  I 
have  sold  as  soon  as  weaned  at  eight  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  apiece.  Deducting  all  expenses  for  feed,  I  clear 
over  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  each  sow. 

This  method  of  obtaining  money  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  my  experience,  not  to  mention  the  enjoy- 
ment which  I  have  taken  in  the  work.  Already  I  have 
had  several  little  trips  with  my  pig  money,  have  bought 
a  motorcycle  and  own  a  tent.  I  would  advise  any  boy 
who  wishes  to  have  things  which  his  father  considers 
luxuries,  to  go  into  the  raising  of  pigs. 
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NEW  WAYS  in  an  OLD  HOUSE 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


ONE  of  the  fine  arts  of  home-making,  as  of  liv- 
ing, is  to  conserve  what  is  fine  and  enduring 
in  the  old,  and  combine  it  harmoniously  with 
what  is  really  progressive  in  the  new  and  modern. 
One  has  to  be  both  artistic  and  practical  to  do  this, 
but  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  Doan  farm  home  at 
Newmarket,  is  a  combination  not  only  of  sentiment 
and  efficiency,  but  of  comfort,  beauty  and  general 
livableness. 

The  Doan  house  has  been  standing  for  about  sixty 
years.  It  was  a  well-built  house  and  was  not  changed 
at  all  for  some  time  after  Charlie  Doan  brought  his 
bride  home  to  it  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  might  have 
remained  as  it  was  and  still  be  a  pretty  good  house, 
but  Mrs.  Doan  had  an  ingenious  mind  for  seeing  ways 
where  a  little  remodelling  could  work  miracles  of 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  she  has  a  natural  gift 
for  making  her  home  a  colorful  and  charming  place. 
For  one  thing  she  wanted  more  sunlight  in  the  house. 
The  dining-room,  a  very  large  room,  was  shaded  on 
the  north  side  by  a  veranda,  on  the  south  side  there 
was  a  little  bedroom  with  one  small  window.  She 
had  the  veranda  taken  away  from  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  whole  front  wall  of  the  little  bed- 
room torn  down  and  the  space  glassed  in,  making  a 
sun-room  through  which  the  best  light  from  the  south 
could  flood  through  to  the  dining-room. 

Then,  when  it  became  possible  for  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  to  secure  electric  light  and  power 
from  a  local  radial  line,  the  Doans  were  among  the 
first  to  have  the  installation  in  their  house.  At  about 
the  same  time  that  it  was  wired  for  lighting,  a  neat 
little  kitchenette  was  partitioned  off  the  dining-room, 
with  an  electric  range,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  built-in  cup- 
boards and  a  sink  with  running  water.  The  water  is 
pumped  by  a  %  h.p.  electric  motor  from  a  fifty-four 
foot  well,  which  also  supplies  running  water  for  the 
barn,  the  one  motor  doing  the  pumping  for  both.  In 
the  cellar  there  is  a  pneumatic  tank ;  the  motor  works 
automatically  to  keep  the  water  at  a  constant  pres- 
sure. As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  have  water  under 
pressure  in  the  house,  they  wanted  a  bathroom,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  practical  place  in  the  house  to 
put  a  bathroom  until  Mrs.  Doan  thought  of  the  clothes- 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  upstairs.  They  extended 
this  room  a  few  feet  at  each  end,  cut  in  a  window, 
enamelled  the  walls  white,  and  put  in  a  complete 
bathroom  equipment.  The  water  is  heated  in  a  coil 
in  the  furnace  in  the  daytime;  when  the  furnace  is 
not  running,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  a  switch 
connected  with  the  tank  in  the  bathroom  and  there  is 
enough  hot  water  for  a  bath  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 
Other  modern  conveniences  that  electricity  has 
brought  to  the  house  are  the  electric  iron,  vacuum 
cleaner  and  grill.  The  scrutinizing  observer  discovers 
little  brass  plates  and '  sockets  in  various  secluded 
places  on  the  walls  or  floor  where  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  connect  the  vacuum  cleaner  or  grill  or  a 
reading  lamp. 


OUT  it  is  the  general  furnishing  and  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  that  give  the  house  its  character.  The 
dining-room  and  sun-room,  being  separated  only  by 
side  portieres  since  the  partition  was  taken  out,  have 
the  same  wall-treatment,  a  pale  green  that  makes  a 
restful,'  quiet  background  for  pictures  and  furniture 
— and  by  the  way  there  isn't  a  picture  on  the  walls 
that  isn't  worth  having  there.  Many  of  them  have 
been  "cut  out"  and  framed  especially  because  they  had 
a  meaning  for  some  member  of  the  family.  The 
dining-room  is  furnished  to  be  used  with  linoleum  on 
the  floor  and  a  solid  oak  extension  table  that  can  be 
run  out  to  almost  any  length.     It  needs  all  this  capa- 


The   Doan    house   was   built   about  sixty   years  ago. 
trees  were  planted  before  that. 


The  fine  old 


Ground  floor  plan. 


First   floor   plan. 


Above  is  a  picture  of  the  mahogany 
and  haircloth  sofa  which  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Doan  when  she  was  mar- 
ried and  which  has  been  re-uphol- 
stered in  tapestry.  The  jardiniere 
holding  the  fern  is  her  mother's  j 
old    brass    kettle. 

At  the   right   is   a   view  of   the  sun-      \ 
room,   with  the  curtains  drawn.  The 
nig   is  an   old  tapestry   carpet   made 
over  at  a   rug  renovating  factory. 


city  too,  for  in  addition  to  having  a  good-sized  family 
of  their  own  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doan  retain  the  old-fashion- 
ed hospitality  that  prevails  on  people  to  "come  and 
stay  all  day." 

The  sun-room,  Mrs.  Doan  calls  "the  pleasantest 
room  in  the  house";  it  is  also  the  most  popular  family 
sitting-room.  It  faces  south  with  windows  along 
the  entire  front,  and  in  these  windows  the  rarest. 
of  house-plants  thrive  and  bloom  as  in  a  hot 
house.  There  is  one  maiden-hair  fern  that  would 
be  the  pride  of  any  horticulturist.  Early  in 
October  Mrs.  Doan  plants  the  flowering  bulbs  for 
winter  blooming,  especially  hyacinths,  Chinese 
lilies,  and  the  paper  white  narcissus.  The  window 
curtains  are  hung  inside  of  the  flower  alcove  with 
side  curtains  of  chintz,  black  flowered  with  rose. 
The  same  chintz  is  used  in  cushions,  in  the  cover- 
ing of  the  couch, 
and  for  shadow 
curtains  on  the 
dining-room  win- 
dows. The  rug  on 
the  floor  o  f  t  h  e 
sun-room  is  some- 
thing new  to 
many  people.  It  is 
a  rose  and  gray 
blurry  mixture 
with  a  pile  deep 
and  soft  as  a 
Donegal  and  the 
secret  of  its  un- 
usual texture  is 
that  it  is  an  old 
tapestry  carpet 
made  over  at  a 
modern     rug    re- 


One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in 
the  den  is  the  reflec- 
tor bowl  for  the  elec- 
tric light.  It  is  Mrs. 
Doan's  old  butter 
bowl,  jap-a-lac-ed  a 
dark  brown  and  sus- 
pended on  brass 
chains.  With  this  and 
other  old  family  trea- 
sures in  the  room  is 
a  very  modern  ches- 
terfield suite  and 
mission    library   table. 


The  piano  is 
typical  of  the 
quality  through- 
out the  house. 
There  is  also  a 
phonograph  with 
as  many  grand 
opera  as  popular 
records. 


novating  factory.  Add  to  this  cheerful,  comfortable 
setting  the  sewing  machine,  a  writing  desk  and  maga- 
zine stand,  and  wicker  rockers  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  a  much-used  room. 

T^HE  parlor  and-  den  may  be  a  little  less  informal — 
-*■  there  are  hardwood  floors  and  "boughten"  rugs 
in  Oriental  patterns,  and  in  the  parlor  there  is  a  grand 
piano  and  a  phonograph  with  as  many  grand  opera  as 
popular  records,  and  an  Indian  tree  tea  set,  one  of 
the  family's  presents  at  the  China  wedding  anniversary 
— but  with  all  this  the  old  furniture  is  preserved  to 
be  the  predominating  feature  of  the  room.  When  Mrs. 
Doan  was  married  her  people  gave  her  a  mahogany 
and  haircloth  parlor  suite  that  had  been  in  the  family 
as  long  as  she  could  remember  and  she  doesn't  know 
how  many  years  before  that.  It  was  a  very  hand- 
some set  with  a  long  lounge  and  high-backed  chairs, 
and  some  years  ago  when  the  haircloth  was  worn,  but 
the  wood  was  as  solid  and  beautiful  as  ever,  she  had 
it  reupholstered  in  a  soft  greenish  blue  tapestry.  It 
would  be  worth  some  hundreds  of  dollars  to  a  furni- 
ture dealer  now,  but  it  is  worth  perhaps  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  home  where  it  has  also  a  real  sentiment 
value.  Mrs.  Doan  also  has  her  mother's  brass  candle- 
sticks on  the  piano,  a  rose-shaded  reading  lamp  of 
lacquered  brass  which  was  originally  a  lamp  that  her 
father  bought  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  a  brass 
jardiniere  which  was  her  mother's  brass  kettle.  "I 
used  to  use  that  kettle  for  boiling  ciderapple  sauce," 
she  said;  "then  we  used  it  for  an  ash-pail,  and  the 
men  had  taken  it  to  the  barn  before  it  occurred  to 
me  to  save  it.  Now  the  girls  wouldn't  part  with  it  for 
anything." 

The  same  happy  combination  of  old  and  new  things 
is  carried  out  in  the  furnishing  of  the  den — a  very 
modern  Oriental  rug  and  chesterfield  and  chairs  up- 
holstered in  a  soft  blue,  green  tapestry,  a  mission 
library  table  and  an  old  book-case  and  writing-desk 
reaching  to  the  ceiling.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  room  is  the  reflector  bowl  for  the  electric 
light  in  the  ceiling.  We  have  seen  reflectors  of  brass 
and  pearl  and  various  forms  of  crystal,  but  the  re- 
flector hei-e  is  another  example  of  the  originality  that 
characterizes  the  furnishing  of  the  whole  house.  It 
is  Mrs.  Doan's  old  butter-bowl,  jap-a-lac-ed  a  dark 
brown  and  suspended  on  heavy  brass  chains,  and  it 
makes  a  fixture  as  handsome  as  it  is  interesting.  In 
the  corner  of  the  den  is  a  whatnot — an  heirloom  of 
some  generations  back,  and  among  the  treasures  on 
its  shelves  are  a  German  revolver,  and  a  miniature 
tank  made  by  a  German  prisoner,  trophies  that  one 
of  the  boys  brought  home  from  the  war. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  pleasing  arrangement  of 
the  bedroom  is  the  use  of  chintz  in  curtains,  cushions 
and  under  the  glass  covering  the  tops  of  the  dressers. 
And  still  the  harmony  of  the  old  and  new  prevails. 
The  rug  in  the  guest  room  is  another  of  the  deep, 
furry  pile  like  the  one  in  the  sun-room.  It  was  made 
from  a  fine,  all-wool  carpet  that  had  been  given  to 
Continued  on  page  30 
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Poor  Wintering  Kills   More   Bees  Than 


I 


Italian   bees  are  easy  to  handle. 


N  the  art  of  Beekeep- 
ing there  is  nothing 
more  important  than 
the  care  of  the  bees  dur- 
ing the  months  of  winter. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  90 
per  cent,  of  all  losses  oc- 
cur during  the  winter 
months.  Even  the  scourge 
of  foulbrood  hardly  ac- 
counts for  more  setbacks 
in  the  honey  producing 
business  than  those,  so 
largely  preventable,  that 
are  due  to  lack  of"  stores 
or  weak  colonies,  or  inade- 
quate protection,  during 
the  critical  months  of  win- 
ter. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the 
fact  that  wintering  has  a 
most  important  effect  on 
the  honey-crop  of  the  fol- 
lowing season,  for  it  will 
be  gathered,  if  at  all,  by 
the  bees  that  are  hatched 
out  next  spring,  and  every 
beekeeper  knows  that  a 
colony  which  comes  out  of 
winter  quarters  in  an  en- 
feebled condition  will  in- 
crease in  numbers  so  slow- 
ly that  the  crucial  weeks  of  honey-flow  will  have  come 
and  gone  before  it  has  reached  sufficient  strength  to 
gather  honey  in  any  commercial  quantity.  Such  a 
colony  is  therefore  only  worth  as  much  to  the  bee- 
keeper as  the  first  swarm  from  his  best  colony.  In 
other  words  the  colony  that  winters  best  often  bears  as 
much  profit  as  would  buy  a  weaker  one  outright,  and 
then  contributes  its  share  to  the  honey-crop  into  the 
bargain.  It  pays,  therefore  to  take  the  utmost  care 
to  see  that  the  bees  have  every  chance  to  emerge  from 
their  winter's  rest  strong  in  numbers  and  with  ade- 
quate stores  for  the' busy  weeks  of  spring. 

Beginners  usually  fall  down  either  by  robbing  the 
bees  too  closely  of  their  honey,  or  else  by  attempting 
to  build  up  their  numbers  so  fast  as  to  leave  the 
■colonies  weak  in  fall.  Either  course  is  disastrous,  for 
in  the  one  case  the  bees  starve  to  death,  and  in  the 
other  they  use  up  their  stores  in  an  effort  to  keep 
warm,  and  consequently  perish  of  dysentery.  Prob- 
ably nothing  but  bitter  experience  of  finding  dead  col- 
onies in  spring  will  convince  the  novice  that  it  pays  to 
leave  the  bees  plenty  of  food  of  good  quality.  The 
safest  course  is  to  take  out  all  the  combs  except  those 
containing  brood,  at  the  time  of  the  last  extracting, 
and  put  in  their  places  the  heaviest  combs  of  sealed 
Tioney  that  can  be  found.  If  the  colony  is  extra  strong, 
so  that  it  has  most  of  its  brood-combs  occupied,  it  can 
probably  spare  a  comb  or  two  of  sealed  brood  to  help 
some  weaker  colony,  or  a  feed  of  sugar  syrup  can  be 
given  last  thing  before  winter  to  fill  the  space  left 
vacant  by  the  last  hatching  of  brood.  Often  the  best 
honey  gatherers  will  be  found  almost  destitute  at  this 
time,  because  they  have  carried  their  treasures  above 
to  the  super  from  whence  they  have  gone  to  the  table 
of  the  honey-consumer.  These  are  the  colonies  that 
are  most  valuable  to  the  apiarist,  and  the  stored  honey 
provided  as  recommended  will  pay  a  handsome  profit 
in  preventing  winter  losses,  and  in  helping  the  colony 
up  rapidly  in  spring. 

Late  Flowers  Poor  Source  of  Sweets 

The  quality  of  the  feed  'eft  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance in  some  localities  and  in  general  it  is  safest  to 
save  well-ripened'  stores  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  than  to  rely  upon  the  aster  honey  of  late  fall. 
If  experience  shows  a  considerable  loss  in  a  district 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  is  often  safest  to  ex- 
tract all  the  honey  and  to  feed  in  its  place  from  30  to 
40  pounds  of  sugar  syrup.  In  these  days  of  intermit- 
tent sugar  shortages  it  is  best  to  make  sure  that  sugar 
can  be  obtained  before  doing  this,  and  if  the  sugar  can 
be  actually  purchased  and  stored  the  beekeeper  is 
saved  from  having  to  rely  upon  any  man's  promises, 
in  so  vital  a  matter. 

Usually  there  will  be  some  feeding  to  be  done;  a 
strong  colony  that  is  found  to  be  short  in  late  fall,  a 
late  swarm,  a  colony  that  has  been  queenless  and  now 
has  a  young  laying  queen,  or  a  general  distribution  of 
feed  all  round;  whatever  the  occasion,  the  procedure 
is  the  same.    An  excellent  home-made  feeder,  fully  as 


FOlll     BrOOd      By  H.  W.  SANDERS 


The  first  photo  shows  the  writer    at    work    with    them.      The    hives    in    the   second    photo    each 
furnished    80    lbs.    of   honey.       Even    women    can    handle   bees. 


good  as  any  specially  made  one,  is  formed  by  a  honey- 
pail  with  a  few  nail  holes  punched  in  the  lid.  It  is 
filled  with  syrup  and  then  inverted  right  over  the  bees, 
inside  a  super,  the  whole  outfit  being  warmly  covered 
up  to  prevent  the  escape  of  warmth  from  the  cluster. 
A  couple  of  ten-pound  pails  fitted  thus  will  often  be 
emptied  in  a  single  night,  especially  if  the  feed  be 
given  hot.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  sugar 
well  dissolved  or  it  will  settle  in  a  layer  and  block  up 
the  nail-holes  in  the  lid. 

In  the  writer's  apiary  every  hive  is  fed  about  8  or 
10  pounds  of  thick  syrup  late  in  fall,  whether  they  ap- 
pear to  need  it  or  not.  Every  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  they  have  abundance  of  honey  besides  and  the 
result  is  that  the  syrup  is  filled  into  the  cells  in  the 
centre  of  the  brood-nest  where  the  last  lot  of  brood 
have  emerged.  This  syrup  is  then  used  during  the 
first  part  of  the  winter  and  the  honey  reserved  for 
spring.  This  method,  advocated  by  Prof.  Sladen  of 
Ottawa,  is  an  excellent  insurance  against  winter 
losses. 


An  Outdoor  Prairie  Implement  Agency. 


FARMERS'  AND  CHRISTMAS 

Readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  will  receive 
a  'holiday  issue  on  December  15th  that  will  be 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  word  and 
picture.  Several  page  photographs,  with  strong 
articles  on  livestock,  field  husbandry,  politics, 
mechanical  power,  tractor  farming,  buildings, 
lighting  and  heating,  and  women's  special  work. 
Our  contributors,  when  you  see  the  list,  will  ap- 
peal strongly  to  all  our  readers. 

Farmers'  Magazine  is  sparing  no  expense  to 
make  the  issues  worthy  of  the  dignity  that  agri- 
culture should  command  in  our  Canadian  life. 
We  stand  foursquare  for  a  straight  deal  for 
agriculture  in  all  its  departments.  Any  photos 
that  are  worth  showing,  from  your  farm,  ought 
to  be  sent  in  for  our  approval.  Payment  is  made 
for  those  we  use,  and  others  are  returned.  Good 
clear,  contrasty  pictures  with  a  story  about  them 
arc  preferred.  Address  them  to  the  Editor. — 
F.  M.  C. 


Syrup  for  winter  feed- 
ing is  made  by  adding 
sugar  to  hot  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of 
sugar  (by  weight  or  vol- 
ume; it  does  not  matter 
which)  to  one  of  water. 
Let  it  thoroughly  dissolve 
and  feed  hot. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy 
amongst  beekeepers  that 
a  strong  colony  will  re- 
quire more  feed  than  a 
weak  one.  Although  it 
does  not  seem  so  at  first 
glance,  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  and  a  weak  colony 
actually  uses  more  honey 
before  it  finally  starves 
out,  than  a  strong  one  will 
consume  all  winter.  The 
reason  is  that  the  bees  eat 
honey  to  keep  up  the  heat 
of  their  cluster,  and  the 
large  cluster  keeps  warm 
much  as  a  crowd  of  people 
do,  while  the  poor  colony 
may  be  likened  to  a  thinly 
attended  gathering  where 
more  fuel  must  be  burned 
to  retain  a  comfortable 
temperature.  The  lesson 
is  to  winter  strong  colonies  only,  and  even  though  a 
beekeeper  should  unite  a  dozen  weak  colonies  into  one 
he  would  be  better  off  with  the  one  strong  one  in 
spring  than  to  have  a  dozen  empty  hives.  That  is 
what  a  weak  colony  in  fall  usually  becomes  in  spring. 
Dr.  Miller,  after  56  years  of  beekeeping,  states  that 
every  year  he  gets  to  dislike  more  and  more  having 
weak  colonies  in  spring,  for  they  are  at  best  an  unpro- 
fitable part  of  the  business,  and  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  having  them  is 
to  make  certain  that  every  hive  that  goes  into  winter 
quarters  has  an  abundance  of  bees.  There  should  be 
enough  to  cover  six  or  seven  combs  at  the  least,  when 
cool  weather  causes  the  cluster  to  begin  to  tighten. 

Uniting  weak  colonies  with  one  another  is  best  ac- 
complished by  the  newspaper  method.  The  two  brood 
chambers  are  placed  together  with  only  a  single  thick- 
ness of  newspaper  between,  and  the  bees  gradually  eat 
their  way  through  the  paper.  By  the  end  of  a  week  it 
is  usually  safe  to  place  all  the  best  combs  in  a  single 
hive  body  and  take  the  second  box  away.  All  weak, 
and  all  queenless  colonies  are  best  united  in  this  way, 
making  sure,  of  course,  that  the  queenless  colony  is 
united  with  one  having  a  laying  queen. 

Entrances  should  be  contracted  down  to  a  small 
space,  sufficient  only  for  two  or  three  bees  to  pass  at  a 
time,  and  not  only  will  this  prevent  robbing  on  such 
days  as  the  bees  are  able  to  fly,  but  it  will  prevent  the 
entrance  of  mice  into  the  hives.  These  latter  often 
destroy  good  colonies  where  they  can  get  in  before  the 
hives  are  carried  into  the  cellar.  They  eat  the  stores 
and  keep  the  bees  perpetually  active  by  their  disturb- 
ing noises,  and  this  causes  the  bees  to  starve  out  before 
spring. 

Farmers  are  usually  working  at  such  high  pres- 
sure in  fall  that  the  needs  of  the  bees  are  often  neglec- 
ted, but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  half  a  day's 
work  at  the  opportune  moment  may  earn  a  larger 
wage  next  year  than  five  times  what  it  would  bring  in 
during  the  present  fall. 


FARMERS'   IS   VALUED 

Markham,  Ont. 
Please  find  enclosed  Postal  note  for  $1.50  for  pay- 
ment on  same-  to  Aug.  1920.  /  ivish  to  state  that  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
agricultural  literature  which  I  possess..  Of  other 
magazines  I  subscribe  to,  I  like  MacLean's  the  best 
of  all. 

Arthur  H.  Lapp. 


A   WORTHY   FARM   MAGAZINE 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.  ' 
Please  find  enclosed  $1.50  for  renewal  to  Farmers' 
Magazine.     We  certainly  fi-td  the  magazine  a  worthy 
one. 

Mrs.  John  Morris. 
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We  are  pleased 
to  announce  the 
return  of  the 
Acme  Engines 
to  the  Canadian 
Trade. 


Made  in  Canada 

by 


FISHER-WILKIE,  LIMITED 

SANDWICH,  ONTARIO 
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SINONDS 


SAWS 


THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 


Simonds 

One -Man  Cross- 

Cut  Saw 

with  L  ion  Handle 

No.  237 

The  Lion  Handle  is 
now  very  popular. 
A  supplementary 
handle  is  also  sup- 
plied with  eachsaw. 
When  ordering 
No.  237  One-Man 
Saws,  be  sure  to 
|  specify  whether 
I  regular  handles  or 
Lion    handles   are 


If  desired 


S-M-l 


Simonds  Canada 
Saw  Co.,  Limited, 

St.  Reni  St  tad 
Acom  Ave. 

MONTREAL.  Que 
Vancouver.  B.C.,  St.  John,  N.B. 


The  Sun  Never 
Sets  on  Wearers 
of  Groves  and 
Lindley's  Suits. 

From  every  corner  of 
the  Empire  self-mea- 
sured wearers  send  re- 
peat orders.  The  suits 
are  made  where  the 
cloth  is  woven  and  all 
middlemen's  charge* 

are  cancelled  out.  We 
can  mail  Canadian  men 
a  stylish  lounge  suit 
duty  free  which  is  40 
to  60  per  cent,  better 
value  than  any  obtain- 
able  locally. 


Stylishly   cut   suit   in   Huddersfield 
Solid  Worsted,  from $40 

Pure  Scotch  Tweed  Suit,  from $35 

Smart    Hard-wearing    Tweed    Suit, 
fro"» $30 

Post  Free — Duty  Free 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  120 
PATTERNS  POST  FREE 

Art  printed  styles  book    (New  York   or   Loo** 
i°l!y-  ™ape   and   self-measurement   Chart   in- 
cluded.    Thousands  of  overseas  men  order  ever, 
season. 

We  also  send  cloth  by  the  yard.  3%-yiI 
suit  lengths  Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  froo 
,1  I"  y?:  Scofom  Tweeds  from  $5.50  per  yd 
(duty    paid).       Any    length    cut. 

Satisfaction  Legally  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back. 

Signed  Legal  Guarantees  of  full  satisfaction  m 
Oash  Refunded  sent  with  every  pattern  bunch 
Write    to-day    for    Free    Patterns    to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY 

Exporter*  of  Cloth  and  Clothing 

67  The  Lion       -        Huddersfield 
England 


By   WALTER   PRICHARD    EATON 


CHAPTER  X.— Continued 


OOD,"  said  I.     "Shall  we  cele- 
brate the  Sabbath  by  taking  a 
walk?    I'd   like    to    have    you 
show  me   Bentford." 

She  assented,  and  right  after  dinner 
we  set  out,  I  having  donned  my  knick- 
erbockers and  a  collar  for  the  first 
time  since  my  arrival,  and  feeling  no 
little  discomfort  from  the  starched  band 
around  my  throat. 

"The  size  of  it  is,"  I  groaned,  "all 
my  clothes  are  now  too  small  for  me. 
If  you  stay  here  till  July,  you'll  prob- 
ably have  to  send  for  an  entire  new 
wardrobe." 

"That's  the  fear  which  haunts  me," 
she  smiled,  as  we  crossed  my  brook  and 
turned  up  the  hill  toward  the  first  of 
the  big  estates.  In  front  of  this  estate 
we  paused  and  peeped  through  the 
hedge.  The  family  had  evidently  ar- 
rived, for  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 
a  pianola  were  issuing  from  the  house. 
The  great  formal  garden,  still  gay 
v  ith  Darwin  tu'Jps  o.nJ  beginning  tc 
show  banks  of  iris  flowers  against  lilac 
shrubbery,  looked  extremely  expensive. 
The  residence  itself,  of  brown  stucco, 
closely   resembled    a    sublimated    $100,- 

000  icehouse.  An  expensive  motor 
stood  before  the  door. 

"How  rich  and  ugly  it  is,"  said  Miss 
Goodwin,  turning  away.  "Let's  not 
look  at  houses.  Let's  find  some  woods 
to  walk  in." 

We  looked  about  us  toward  the  high 
hills  which  ring  the  Bentford  valley, 
and  struck  off  toward  what  seemed  the 
nearest.  The  side  road  we  were  on 
soon  brought  us  to  the  main  highway 
up  the  valley  to  the  next  town,  and 
a  motor  whizzed  past  us,  leaving  a 
cloud  of  dust,  then  a  second,  and  a 
third.  We  got  off  the  highway  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  crossing  a  farm  pasture 
and  entering  the  timber  on  the  first 
slope  of  the  big  hill.  Here  a  wood 
road  led  up,  and  we  loitered  along  it, 
finding  late  violets  and  great  clumps 
of  red  trilliums  here  and  there. 

The  girl  sprang  upon  the  first  violets 
with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  picking  them 
eagerly  and  pressing  them  to  her  nose. 
"Smell!"  she  laughed,  holding  them  up 
to  mine.  She  soon  had  her  hands  full, 
and  was  forced  to  pass  by  the  next  bed 
— as  I  told  her,  with  the  regret  of  a 
child  who  has  eaten  all  the  cake  he  can 
at  a  church  supper. 

"No  child  ever  ate  all  the  cake  he 
could,"  she  laughed.  "Oh,  please  dig 
up  some  trilliums  and  plant  them  in 
your  garden,  or  rather  in  your  woods!" 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  them 
home?"  said  I.  "We'll  have  to  dig  up 
some  of  the  earth,  too,  with  the  roots." 

"I   know,"   she   answered.     "Even   if 

1  am  a  highbrow,  I've  not  quite  forgot- 
ten my  childhood  lessons  in  manual 
work — which  I  always  hated  till  now. 
I'll  weave  a  basket." 

Looking  about,  I  saw  a  wild  grape 
vine,  and  I  pulled  it  down  from  the 
tree  to  which  it  was  clinging.  "I  feel 
like  a  suffragette,"  said  I,  "destroying 
the  clinging  vine." 

"Cut  it  into  two-foot  lengths,"  she 
retorted,  "and  don't  make  poor  puns." 
She  sat  on  the  brown  needles  at  the  foot 
of  the  pine,  and  began  twisting  the 
pieces  of  vine  into  a  rough  basket.  I 
sat  beside  her  and  watched  her  work. 
Out  beyond  us  was  a  sun-soaked  clear- 
ing, a  tiny  swamp  on  the  hillside,  and 
the  sunlight  dappled  in  across  her 
skirt.  As  she  worked,  a  wood  thrush 
called  far  off,  his  last  long-drawn  note 
ringing  like  a  sweet,  wistful  fairy  horn. 
The  white  fingers  paused  in  their  weav- 
ing, and  our  eyes  met.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  looked  smiling  into  my  face 
as  the  call  was  repeated,  while  her 
throat  fluttered.  Then,  without  speak- 
ing, she  turned  back  to  her  work.  I, 
too,  was  silent.  What  need  was  there 
of  words? 

"Was  that  a  hermit,  too?"  she  asked 
presently.     "It  sounded  different." 


"Isn't  it  wonderful !"  she  cried.       "Look,  all  the 

world    like    a    map    below    you      .      .      : 

Oh,  I  love  it!" 

"No,  a  wood  thrush,"  said  I.  "He's 
not  so  Mozartian." 

She  finished  the  basket  and  held  it 
out  proudly.  "There!"  she  cried.  "It 
isn't  pretty  and  it  isn't  art,  but  it  will 
hold  trilliums." 

She  dusted  off  her  skirt,  and  I  help- 
ed her  to  her  feet.  We  continued  up 
the  road,  looking  for  trilliums,  and 
when  the  first  large  clump  appeared 
pushing  up  their  dark  red  blooms  from 
the  leafy  mould,  we  were  both  on  our 
knees  beside  it,  prying  it  up,  earth  and 
all.  We  soon  had  the  basket  filled,  and 
then  pressed  on  straight  up  the  hill- 
side, leaving  the  wood  road.  It  was  a 
steep  scramble,  over  rocks  where  the 
thin,  mossy  soil  slipped  from  under 
foot,  and  through  tangles  of  mountain 
laurel  bushes.  I  had  frequently  to  help 
her,  for  she  was  not  used  to  climbing, 
and  she  was  breathing  hard. 

"Let's  stop,"  said  I.  "This  is  too 
hard  work  for  you." 

She  grasped  a  dead  stick,  like  a  ban- 
ner staff,  struck  an  attitude,  and 
cried,  "Excelsior!" 

"No,  sir,"  she  added,  "I'm  going  to 
reach  the  top  of  this  hill  and  look  down 
the  other  side  if  I  die  on  the  summit. 
I  know  now  for  the  first  time  why  Annie 
Peck  and  Hudson  Stuck  risked  their 
lives  on  Mount  Something-or-other  in 
the  Andes  and  Mount  McKinley  in 
Alaska.  It's  a  grand  sensation.  I  feel 
the  primal  urge!" 

"Didn't  you  ever  climb  a  mountain?" 
I  queried,  incredulous. 

"Never,"  she  answered.  "Never  even 

SYNOPSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  college  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
small  income  he  obtains  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm  in  New  England. 

At  first  he  boards  with  his  neighbor, 
Bert  Temple,  and  engages  Mike  Finn  as 
his  farmer,  and  "Hard  Cider"  Howard  as 
carpenter. 

A  new  boarder  comes  to  the  Temples' — 
Stella  Goodwin,  from  New  York.  Her 
health  having  broken  down  whilst 
working  on  a  dictionary,  she  has  come  to 
take  a  rest.  She  and  Upton  make  friends 
and  on  her  advice  he  namts  his  house 
"Twin  Fires." 


a  baby  mountain  like  this.  My  altitude 
record  is  the  top  step  of  the  Columbia 
University  library." 

"You  poor  child!"  I  cried.  "Why,  I'll 
carry  you  to  the  top!  I  never  realized 
that  you  were  such  a  hopeless  urbanite. 

We  went  on  more  slowly,  for  the  way 
was  very  steep  now,  and  between  help- 
ing her  and  holding  the  trilliums  level 
I  had  my  hands  full.  Laughing  when 
we  had  the  breath,  we  scrambled 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  suddenly 
rtood  on  a  flat  rock  at  the  summit,  with 
the  world  spread  out  below  us  like  a 
map.  I  set  dewn  the  basket,  wiped  my 
face,  and  ruefully  felt  of  my  wilted 
collar.  The  girl  sank,  panting,  on  the 
rock,  fanned  herself  with  her  wisp  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  gazed  out  over  the 
green  Bentford  valley  bellow  to  the  far 
hills  in  the  south.  The  sky  above  us 
was  very  blue  and  lazy  afternoon  clouds 
were  floating  in  it.  Far  up  here  only 
a  few  birds  peeped  in  the  scrub.  We 
seemed  strangely  alone  in  that  privacy 
of  the  peak. 

"'Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien!'" 
I  heard  her  say,  as  if  to  herself.  Then 
she  turned  her  eager  face  to  mine. 
"Isn't  it  wonderful!"  she  cried.  "Look, 
all  the  world  like  a  map  below  you,  and 
all  this  sky  to  see  at  once,  and  the  cool- 
ing breeze  and  the  feeling  that  you  are 
above  everybody!  Oh,  I  love  it!  Quick, 
now  let  me  see  the  other  side!" 

She  ran  across  the  rock,  and  I  after 
her.  From  this  side  we  looked  between 
the  trees  into  the  valley  to  the  north, 
the  next  valley  to  Bentford,  and  saw  a 
blue  lake,  like  a  piece  of  the  sky  drop- 
ped down,  and  several  large  estates, 
and  the  green  and  brown  checkerboards 
of  farms,  and  far  off  a  white  steeple 
above  the  trees,  and  then  once  more 
on  the  horizon  the  eternal  ring  of  blue 
mountains.  Even  as  we  gazed,  from 
somewhere  below  us  drifted  up,  faint 
and  sweet,  the  sound  of  a  church  bell. 

"Oh.  it  is  nice  on  the  roof  of  the 
world!"  she  cried.  "Think  of  that — 
here  am  I,  a  Ph.  D.  in  philology,  and 
the  only  adjective  I  can  find  is  'nice'!" 

"It's  all  in  how  you  say  it,"  I  smiled. 
"I  think  I  understand.  I  called  you 
'poor  child'  a  few  moments  ago  because 
you'd  never  been  on  a  high  hilltop.  Now 
I  take  it  back.  Think  of  getting  these 
first  virgin  impressions  when  you  are 
old  enough  to  appreciate  them!  I  envy 
you.  I  was  only  five  when  they  took 
me  up  Mount  Washington." 

"I  should  think  you'd  have  insisted 
on  the  Matterhorn  by  the  time  you  were 
ten,"  she  laughed.     "I  should." 

We  hunted  out  some  soft  moss  in 
the  shade,  and  sat  down  to  get  cool  in 
the  summit  breeze  before  the  descent. 
The  girl  spoke  little,  her  eyes  wander- 
ing constantly  off  over  the  view  with 
the  light  of  discovery  in  them.  In  my 
own  staid  way,  I  had  always  fancied  I 
enjoyed  the  quieter  pleasures  of  the 
outdoors  as  much  as  any  one,  but  be- 
fore this  rapture  I  was  almost  abashed. 
If  I  did  not  speak  it,  it  was  chiefly 
because  I  feared  to  drop  clumsy  words 
into  her  mood. 

But  presently  I  did  suggest  that  we 
must  be  starting  down.  As  there  was 
no  path  visible — later  I  have  found  that 
since  the  advent  of  motors  there  are 
never  any  paths  where  the  walking  is 
i>i  the  least  strenuous! — we  took  the 
jvay  we  had  come,  and  began  the  des- 
cent. Naturally  I  went  afhead,  and 
helped  her  all  I  could.  To  one  unac- 
customed to  hard  walking,  a  steep  des- 
cent is  more  tiresome  than  a  climb, 
and  I  began  tc  fear  that  I  had  led  her 
into  an  excess.  But  she  came  bravely 
tumbling  along  behind.  In  some 
places  I  had  to  put  up  my  arms  and 
lift  her  down.  In  others  she  had  to 
slide  one  foot  far  ahead  for  a  secure- 
resting-place,  with  a  reckless  show  of 
stocking.  But  she  laughed  it  all  off 
gayly.  We  missed,  somehow,  the  way 
we  had  taken  up,  and  presently  found 
ourselves  on  a  ledge  with  a  clean  drop 
of  eight  feet.  I  prospected  to  right 
and  left,  found  a  place  where  the  drop 
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Clips   a   Cow  in  5  Minutes 

That's  what  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 
will  do — clip  the  flanks  and  udders  of  a  cow  in 
five  minutes.  Do  it  every  three  or  four  weeka 
and  you  can  wipe  off  the  parts  in  a  jiffy  before 
milking.  Then  there  is  no  dirt  and  filth  falling 
into  the  milk.  This  machine  clips  horses  also. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.. 
Dept.  A165,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


"End  Your 
Rheumatism 

Like  I  Did  Mine" —  Says 

Pastor  Reed ;  Wife  Also 

Rid  of  Neuritis 


Suffered     Tortures     For     Years— NOW 
Telling  Goocifc  News  To  Others. 


"Don't     Believe     That     OM     Humbug 

About  'TJric  Acid'  Being-  the  Cause 

of  Rheumatism — It's  Not  Sot" 


Emphatically  asserting  that  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  suferers  have- 
been  led  nto  taking  wrong  treat- 
ments under  the  old  and  false  belief 
that  "Uric  Acid"  causes  rheumatism. 
Pastor  H.   W.   Reed  says: 

"As  do  some  of  our  highest  medical 
authorities,  I  now  know  that  'Uric 
Acid'  never  did  and  never  will  cause 
rheumatism!  Eut  it  took  me  many 
years  to  find  out  this  truth.  I  learned 
how  to  get  rid  of  my  rheumatism  and 
recover  my  health  and  strength, 
through  reading  'The  Inner  Mysteries 
of  Rheumatism,'  a  work  written  by  an 
authority  who  has  scientifically  studied 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  rheumatism 
for  over  twenty  years.  It  was  indeed 
a   veritable   revelation! 

I  had  suffered  agony  for  years  from 
rheumatism  and  associated  disorders, 
and  Mrs.  Reed  was  tortured  with  the 
demon  neuritis  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. We  had  read  and  talked  so 
much  about  'Uric  Acid'  that  our  minds 
seemed  poisoned.  But  the  'Inner  Mys- 
teries of  Rheumatism'  made  it  all  clear- 
to  us  and  now  we  are  both  free  from 
the  suffering  and  misery  we  endured 
so  many  years.  I  believe  I  was  the 
hardest  man  in  the  world  to  convert! 
For  me  to  discard  the  old  'Uric  Acid' 
theory,  and  what  I  now  know  to  be. 
absolutely  false,  for  the  new,  scientific) 
understanding  of  the  cause  and  curel 
of  rheumatism,  was  like  asking  me  to 
change  my  religious  beliefs!  But  I 
did  change,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  day 
for   me   and   mine   when   I   did   so." 

NOTE:  The  Inner  Mysteries  of 
Rheumatism  referred  to  above  by 
Pastor  Reed  lays  bare  facts  about 
rheumatism  and  its  associated  disor-. 
ders  overlooked  by  doctors  and  scien-; 
tlsts  for  centuries  past.  It  is  a  work 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  has  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  rheumatism,  neuritis, 
lumbago  or  gout.  Anyone  who  sendr. 
name  and  address  to  the  author  below, 
will  receive  It  by  mail,  postage  paid 
and  absolutely  free.  Send  now,  lest 
you  forget  the  address!  If  not  a  suf- 
ferer, cut  out  Pastor  Reed's  explana- 
tion and  hand  it  to  some  iffiicted 
friend..  For  copy  of  the  "Inner  Mys- 
teries or  Rheumatism,"  send  post  card 
or  letter  only  to  H.  P.  Clearwater, 
570-E.    Street,   Hallowell,    Maine. 


was  only  six,  and  jumped.  Then  she 
lowered  the  basket  to  me  sat  on  the 
edge  herself,  leaned  out  and  put  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  I  swung  her 
off.  As  I  set  her  on  the  ground  again 
our  faces  were  close  together  for  an 
instant,  and  I  could  feel  rather  than 
see  her  eyes  laughing  into  mine. 

"This  is  a  very  pleasant  hill,"  said  I. 

"But  we  are  almost  to  the  wood  road 
now,"  she  darted  back,  jumping  into 
the  lead. 

A  moment  more,  and  we  stood  in  the 
wood  road,  and  presently  we  came  up- 
on a  spring  under  a  rock,  and  plunged 
our  faces  into  it  and  drank.  She  look- 
ed up  with  the  water  dripping  from  her 
saucy  nose,  and  quoted :  "  'As  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place.'  I'm  learning 
lots  to-day.  Now  it's  the  elemental  force 
of  the  Bible  similes." 

"All  the  wisdom  isn't  in  New  York 
— and   dictionaries,"  said  I. 

"There  you've  mentioned  the  Diction- 
ary! How  could  you!"  she  cried,  and 
suddenly,  like  a  child,  snapped  water 
into  my  face. 

"You've  ruined  my  collar,"  said  I 
solemnly. 

"Your  collar  looks  like  a  fat  man's  at 
a  dance  in  July,"  said  she.  "Let's  give 
the  poor  trilliums  a  drink." 

She  put  the  basket  by  the  spring, 
dipped  her  hands  in  the  water,  and 
then  let  palmsful  drop  on  the  wilted 
flowers.  "How  woodsy  they  smell!" 
she  cried,  leaning  over  them.  "Now 
i'm  going  to  wash  my  face  again." 

She  was  like  a  child.  She  buried  her 
face  in  the  water,  and  when  she  emerg- 
ed the  little  curly  hairs  on  her  temples 
were  dripping.  "I'd  like  to  wade  in  it!" 
she  exclaimed.     "I  wonder  if  I  dare!" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  I.  "I'll  go  down 
the  road  and  wait." 

"That  wouldn't  be  daring,"  she 
twinkled. 

"Well,  I'll  sit  here  and  wait." 

She  looked  at  me  saucily,  and  laugh- 
ed, shaking  her  head. 

"Coward,"  said  I. 

But  she  only  laughed  again,  sprang 
up,  and  started  rapidly  away. 

I  caught  her  by  the  arm.  "Easy, 
easy,"  I  cautioned.  "You're  a  broken- 
down  nervous  wreck,  remember.  You 
mustn't   overdo    things." 

Her  moods  were  many  that  after- 
noon. Again  she  looked  at  me,  but 
didn't  laugh.  Her  eyes,  instead,  held 
a  sort  of  startled  gratitude,  like  those 
of  a  person,  unused  to  kindness,  sud- 
denly befriended.  She  was  no  longer 
the  child  let  loose  in  the  woods.  She 
walked  slowly  at  my  side,  so  we  came 
down  to  the  high-road  again.  At  the 
road  we  looked  back  at  the  hilltop 
where  we  had  been. 

"How  much  easier  the  climb  looks 
than  it  is,"  said  she. 

"That's  the  way  of  hills — and  other 
things,"   said   I   sententiously. 

"I  knew  about  the  other  things,"  she 
answered.  "Now  I've  learned  it  about 
the  hills.  It  seems  as  if  I  were  learning 
all  the  old  similes  wrong  end  foremost, 
doesn't  it? — springs  and — and  all?" 

Her  tone  was  wistful,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  refrained  from 
touching  her  hand.  "Oh,  there's  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  that  method,"  I 
answered  cheerfully.  "Think  of  all  the 
pleasant  things  you  have  to  learn.  The 
other  way  around  you  get  the  grim 
realism  last." 

But  a  thought  plagued  her  as  we 
turned  down  the  side  road  to  my  house. 
However,  her  face  cleared  as  we  drew 
near,  and  as  the  house  itself  appeared 
she  clapped  her  hands,  crying,  "Now, 
where  are  we  going  to  put  the  tril- 
liums?" 

"At  the  edge  of  the  pines,"  I  sug- 
gested, "where  they  can  talk  with  the 
brook?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  place."  Suddenly 
she  paused,  looked  back  up  the  slope, 
and  cried,  "Do  you  suppose  this  brook 
is  that  spring?" 

I  hastily  ran  over  the  contour  of  the 
country  we  had  passed  through,  and 
saw  that  indeed  the  spring  must  be  its 
headwaters. 

"I'm  so  glad!"  she  cried. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

She  darted  a  look  at  me,  with  twink- 
ling eyes.    "I  shan't  tell  you,"  she  said. 


Dependability 

TTHE  KEYNOTE  of  the  ALPHA  Engine  is 
dependability.  It  runs  when  you  want  it 
to,  day  after  day,  and  you  never  need  to  woiry 
about  it.  Its  simple,  sturdy  construction  makes  it 
dependable. 

The  ALPHA  power  rating  is  dependable ; 
if  it  is  a  1  Yi  Horse  Power  it  will  deliver  at  least 
one-and-a-half  horse  power ;  if  it  is  a  28  Horse  Power  you  can  bank 
on  getting  more  than  28 — never  less. 

The  De  Laval  Company  is  dependable  —  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  supplies  in  Canada. 

If  you  don't   know  who  handles  the  ALPHA  in  your  vicinity, 
write  nearest  sales  headquarters  for  his  name. 


Trade 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY   SUPPLIES   IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturer*  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and    Ideal    Green    -Feed    Silos.        Alpha   Gas    Engines.    Alpha    Churns. 

Catalogues   of   any   of   our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50.000   BRANCHES   AND  LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD   OVER 


The  Tracks  Save  Power 


The  Cletrac  Tank-Type 
Tractor  runs  on  me,tal  tracks 
likealocomotive.  Three  wheels 
on  each  side  carry  the  entire 
weight  of  the  machine  and 
run  on  the  endless  tracks 
which  are  laid  down  and  pick- 
ed up  as  the  Cletrac  goes  along. 

This  distinctive  feature  enables 
the  Cletrac  to  work  efficiently  on 
wet  or  sandy  soil,  sod,  snow  or  ice. 
It  permits  it  to  go  over  the  seed 
bed  without  packing  the  soil.  The 
Cletrac  will  work  on  hills  where 
most  tractors  fail. 

Small  But  Powerful 

The  Cletrac  is  only  96  inches 
long,  52  inches  high  and  50  inches 
wide,  enabling  it  to  work  up  close 


Cletrac 


to  trees  and  fences,  and  making  it 
ideal  for  orchard  use.  The  Cletrac 
is  extremely  powerful.  It  has  a 
speed  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  tractor. 

The  Cletrac  does  more  than  plow. 
It  goes  right  through  from  plowing 
to  harvesting.  In  addition,  it  does 
the  belt  work  on  the  farm. 

The  Cletrac  is  specially  designed  to 
operate  on  kerosene.    More  economy. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet 
"Selecting  Your  Tractor." 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Since  purchasing  my  Cletrac  I  have 
had  it  in  almost  continuous  use.  Before 
buying  a  Tractor  I  attended  a  number  of 
demonstrations  and  investigated  to  my  own 
satisfaction  the  merits  of  the  various  Trac- 
tors that  are  on  the  market,  finally  pur- 
chasing the  "Cletrac"  in  preference  to 
any  other  make,  and  I  am  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  results  I  have  obtained. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Coffin. 


The  Cleveland    Tractor  Co.    of 
TANK- TYPE   TRACTOH,   Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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THE  WATCH  FOR    All 


Women  just  love 
This  dainty  watch 

With  all  the  accuracy  for  which 
the  name  "Waltham"  is  world- 
famous,  the  Waltham  Convert- 
ible Bracelet  Watch  has,  in 
addition,  an  exclusive  feature 
which  recommends  it  to  all 
women. 

This  feature  is  the  "dis- 
appearing eye"  located  on 
the  case  opposite  to  the 
stem,  which  enables  the 
watch  to  be  worn  in  many 
different  styles. 

It  can  be  worn  with  the  bracelet,  rib- 
bon, strap,  brooch  or  chain — whichever 
way  Dame  Fashion  may  dictate.  And 
whichever  way  it  is  worn,  its  marvellous 
accuracy  remains  the  same,  because  it  is 
especially  adjusted  for  changing  pos- 
itions. Despite  its'  small  size  and  deli- 
cacy, it  is  strong  and  sturdy.  It  will 
give  many  long  years  of  good  service 
as  a  watch,  while  being  easily  adaptable 
to  all  changes  of  fashion. 
Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  this 
and  many  other  famous  Waltham 
models. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
Maker!  and  Distributors  of  Waltham  Product! 
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Silver  Plate 

that  defies  wear 

k\fiHEN  buying  silver  plat- 
m±M  ed  flatware  ask  for 
HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 
Silver  Inlaid  or  Super  Plate. 
It  is  protected  where  the  wear 
comes,  thus  assuring  silver- 
ware that  will  give  abundant 
satisfaction. 

"Silver  Inlaid"  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  piece  of  Sterl- 
ing Silver  inlaid  at  the  wear- 
points  on  back  of  handle  and 
bowl,  and  heavy  extra  silver 
deposit  at  tip  of  bowl,  as  illu- 
strated by  the  diagrams. 

"Super  Plate"  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  heavy  extra  coat  of  pure  silver  at 
all  three  wear  points. 

"Super  Plate"  comes  at  a  little  lower 
price  than  "Silver  Inlaid."  Both  lines 
will  give  enduring  satisfaction  without 
showing  the  black  spot  that  invariably 
appears  on  ordinary  silver-plated  flat- 
ware at  the  wear  points. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons: — 

Silver  Inlaid,  $4.25;  Super  Plate,  $3.25 

Other  Pieces  in  Proportion 

Manufactured  exclusively  in  Canada  by 

The  Standard  Silver  Company 
of  Toronto,  Limited 


I  got  a  trowel,  and  we  planted  the 
withered  trilliums  in  partial  shade  be- 
tween the  maples  and  the  pines,  and 
gave  them  water.  Then  I  showed  her 
the  newly  sown  lawn,  and  we  peeped  in 
to  see  the  Hiroshiges  over  the  twin 
fires. 

"Now,  home  and  to  bed  for  you,"  I 
cried.    "I  know  you've  done  too  much." 

"I  know  I've  had  a  wonderful  time," 
she  answered  soberly.  "I've — I've — 
it's  hard  to  explain — but  I've  somehow 
connected  up  this  house  with  the  wild 
country  about  it.  Do  you  understand? 
If  I  had  a  house  in  the  country,  I 
should  want  it  where  I  could  get  out, 
this  way,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  into 
the  woods  and  bring  home  trilliums.  It 
wouldn't  seem  right,  complete,  if  I 
couldn't.  I'd  want  my  own  dear  gar- 
den, and  then  a  great  big,  God's  garden 
over  the  fence  somewhere." 

"That  is  how  I  feel,  too,"  said  I. 
"Only  I  want,  also,  to  connect  up  my 
place  with  my  neighbors;  I  want  my- 
self to  be  a  part  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. I  thought  of  that  this  morning, 
as  I  saw  the  folks  going  by  to  church. 
If  I  ever  get  Twin  Fires  done,  I'm 
going  to  join  the  Grange!" 

"Rut  Twin  Fires  comes  first, 
doesn't  it?  I  fear  I've  been  selfish  to 
drag  you  off  to-day." 

"Drag  me  off  is  good!"  I  laughed. 
"You  poor  little  city-bred,  you,  as  if 
your  enjoyment  hadn't  given  me  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life!  Only  I'm 
afraid  you  did  too  much." 

"I  am  pretty  tired,"  she  admitted, 
with  a  happy  smile.  "But  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  the  world." 

I  was  pretty  tired  myself,  but  I  did 
a  remarkably  good  evening's  work, 
nevertheless,  only  pausing  before  the 
start  to  wonder  why  it  was  she  wept 
one  night  when  she  wasn't  tired,  and 
smiled  the  next  when  the  had  tramped 
ten  miles.  But  a  man  cannot  afford  to 
ponder  such  problems  in  feminine  psy- 
chology too  closely  if  he  has  anything 
else  to  do! 

CHAPTER  XI 

Actaeon  and  Diana 

A/IEMORIAL  DAY  dawned  fair  and 
^  *  *  warm.  Bert  and  his  wife  and  all 
their  "help"  went  off  to  the  village 
after  breakfast.  There  were  no  paint- 
ters  in  my  house,  and  Mike  had  milked 
the  cows  and  gone  home  before  I  ar- 
rived. Miss  Goodwin  and  I  seemed  to 
have  that  little  section  of  Bentford 
quite  to  ourselves,  after  the  last  of  the 
carryalls  had  rattled  past,  taking  the 
veterans  from  Slab  City  to  the  town. 
Having  no  flag  yet  of  my  own,  I  bor- 
rowed one  from  Bert,  and  we  hung  it 
from  a  second-storey  window,  facing 
the  road,  as  our  tiny  contribution  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  day.  Then  we 
tackled  the  rose  trellis,  speedily  com- 
pleting it,  for  only  two  arches  remained 
to  be  built,  one  of  the  carpenters  having 
built  three  for  me  the  day  before,  while 
waiting  for  some  shingles  to  come  for 
the  barn.  Indeed,  we  had  it  done  by  ten 
o'clock. 

"Now  what?"  said  she. 

I  looked  about  the  garden.  The  roses 
had  not  yet  come,  so  we  couldn't  very 
well  plant  them.  I  judged  that  the 
morning  of  a  warm,  sunny  day  was  no 
time  to  transplant  seedlings.  The 
painting  was  not  yet  completed  inside, 
so  I  could  fix  up  no  more  of  my  rooms. 
The  vegetable  garden  didn't  appear  to 
need  cultivation.  We  couldn't  paint 
i.he  trellis,  as  there  was  no  green  paint. 

"Good  gracious!"  I  exclaimed,  "this 
is  the  first  time  I've  been  at  a  loss  for  , 
something  to   do.     It's  a   terrible   sen- 
sation." 

"Couldn't  we  build  a  bird  bath?"  she 
suggested. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  genius!" 

"At  the  brook?"  she  added. 

"No,  not  the  brook.  I've  a  better  idea. 
Up  in  Stephen  Parrish's  lovely  garden 
in  Cornish  I  once  saw  a  bird  bath  which 
we'll  try  to  duplicate,  here  on  the  lawn, 
so  the  birds  will  have  the  water  handy 
to  wash  down  the  grass  seed  they  are 
eating  so  fast.  Let's  see;  we'll  need 
bricks,  sand,  cement,  a  mason's  trowel, 
a  spade,  a  hoe.  a  level,  a  box  to  mix  in, 
and  a  box  for  a  frame." 


I  had  nearly  a  whole  bag  of  cement 
left  over  from  my  dab  at  orchard  re- 
novation, and  there  were  plenty  of 
packing-boxes.  I  selected  one  which 
was  exactly  square,  about  two  feet  on 
each  side,  and  carefully  knocked  the 
bottom  out.  A  shallower  one  did  for  a 
mixing-box.  Down  cellar,  where  my 
heater  had  been  installed,  was  a  bar- 
row load  of  bricks  which  the  plumber 
had  left  behind — inefficient  business 
but  very  convenient  for  me.  Sand  was 
easily  procured  by  digging  a  hole  near 
the  brook. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "my  plan  is  to  put  the 
bird  bath  on  the  east  edge  of  the  lawn, 
halfway  between  the  house  and  the 
rose  aqueduct,  corresponding  to  the  sun- 
dial in  the  centre,  and  to  a  white  bench 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  west  side 
when  the  grape  arbor  is  built." 

"Approved,"  laughed  Miss  Goodwin. 
We  measured  off  the  spot,  and  I 
trundled  the  barrow  to  a  pile  of  coal 
ashes  behind  the  barn — where  the  prev- 
ious owner  had  deposited  them — and 
brought  back  enough  to  make  a  frost- 
proof foundation.  After  we  had  pack- 
ed these  into  the  ground  and  levelled 
them  off,  I  mixed  a  lot  of  cement,  laid 
it  over  thick,  set  the  bottomless  box 
frame  down  upon  it,  levelled  that,  and 
working  from  the  inside,  of  course,  laid 
the  bricks  up  against  the  box,  with  a 
great  deal  of  cement  between  them,  and 
built  up  the  four  sides.  As  the  girl  had 
no  gloves,  I  .  would  not  allow  her  to 
handle  the  cement  (for  nothing  cracks 
the  skin  so  badly,  as  I  have  discovered 
in  my  orchard  work).  But  she  kept 
busy  mixing  with  the  hoe,  and  handing 
me  bricks.  Some  I  broke  and  put  in 
endwise,  and  I  was  careful  to  give 
all  as  irregular  a  setting  as  possible, 
till  the  top  was  reached.  Then,  of 
course,  I  laid  an  even  line  of  the  best 
bricks  all  the  way  around  and  levelled 
them  carefully.  We  had  scarcely  got 
the  last  brick  on  when  we  heard  Bert's 
carryall  rattle  over  the  bridge  and 
Bert's  voice  yelling  "Dinner!" 

"Oh,  dear!  That  cement  in  the  box 
will  harden!"  I  cried.  "Dump  it  all 
in." 

We  tipped  up  the  box,  dumped  the 
contents  down  into  the  hollow  centre  of 
the  brick  work,  and  hurried  home  to  a 
cold  dinner,  for  Mrs.  Bert,  too,  had 
taken  a  holiday  that  morning.  But  we 
were  so  impatient  to  be  back  at  our 
work  that  we  didn't  care.  On  our  re- 
turn we  filled  the  rest  of  the  hollow  np 
with  cement  and  stones  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  top.  Then,  mixing  more 
cement,  with  only  two  parts  of  fine 
sand  to  one  of  cement,  I  laid  over  an 
even  surface  of  the  mixture  and 
filled  all  the  corners  and  cracks  be- 
tween the  top  row  of  bricks,  mak- 
ing a  square  bowl,  as  it  were, 
two  inches  deep,  on  the  top  of  the 
little  brick  pile.  We  let  it  settle  a  few 
moments,  and  then  carefully  broke 
away  the  box.  There  stood  the  bird 
bath,  needing  only  some  clearing  away 
of  cement  which  had  squeezed  out  be- 
tween bricks,  and  some  filling  in  of  hol- 
lows caused  in  removing  the  frame. 
It  really  looked  quite  neat  and  attrac- 
tive, and  not  too  formally  bricky,  as 
so  much  cement  showed. 

"Can  we  put  water  in  it  yet?"  the 
girl  asked. 

"Surely,"  said  I.  "Cement  will  hard- 
en under  water.  And  we'll  plant  climb- 
ing nasturtiums  around  it,  too." 

I  snaded  up  the  ground  at  the  base 
a  little,  and  we  went  to  the  seed  bed 
and  dug  up  a  half  dozen  climbing  nas- 
turtiums, which  were  already  six  or 
seven  inches  high.  We  set  them  in,  got 
a  pail  of  water  from  the  brook  and 
watered  them,  and  carefully  filled  the 
bath  level  with  the  brim.  Then  we  re- 
moved all  the  tools  and  boxes  to  the 
shed  again,  and  came  back  to  the  south 
door  to  survey  our  work. 

We  passed  through  the  house.  The 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  hall  were 
finished  and  Ihe  paint  drying.  They 
looked  very  bright  and  fresh.  The 
south  room,  as  we  stepped  into  it,  was 
flooded  with  sunlight  and  cheerful  with 
rugs  and  books.  Flinging  wide  the  glass 
door,  we  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  pergola-to-be,  and  looked  toward 
the  new  bird  bath.  Upon  its  rim  sat 
a  song  sparrow!  Even  as  we  watched, 
another  came  and  fluttered  his  feet  and 
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TUST  think  of  the  famous  "Z"  engine  with  a 
I  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto — which 
/  delivers  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive 
sparks.  Q  Every  farmer  in  Canada  should  at  once 
call  on  the  nearest  "Z"  engine  dealer  and  see  the 
result  of  this  recent  epoch-making  combination— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z"  WITH  BOSCH 
MAGNETO.  Q  Mechanical  perfection,  plus  power 
— and  right  price — to  date  sold  the  "Z"  Engine  to 
over  250,000  farmers.  Q  This  quality  and  quantity 
production  enabled  us  to  contract  for  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  extensive  Bosch  facilities  for  making 
this  one  possible  "Z"  betterment,  which  establishes 
a  new  farm  engine  standard.  QAnd  all  Bosch 
Service  Stations  throughout  Canada  will  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service. 


MADE  IN  TORONTO,  CANADA,  BY 


Z/he  Canadian 

Fairbanks  -Mors  e 


HALIFAX  ST.  JOHN  QUEBEC  MONTREAL  -*^^#, 

OTTAWA  TORONTO  HAMILTON  WINDSOR  WINNIPEG 

SASKATOON  CALGARY  VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 


Co.,£imifed. 
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A  soap 

for  every  day 

in  the  year 

YOU  know  that  a  pure 
soap  which  will  keep  the 
skin  clear  and  soft  in  youthful 
loveliness  is  a  soap  you  would 
like  to  use  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Fairy  Soap  is  made  to  take 
particular  care  of  skins.  It  does 
more  than  cleanse  the  mere 
surface.  Fairy  creamscleansmgly 
into  tiny  pores,  creams  thoroughly 
out  of  pores,  and  rinses  off  easily, 
perfectly. 

With  these  soap-qualities  in 
mind,  you  will  do  well  to  buy 
several  cakes  of  Fairy  Soap. 
Then  use  it  consistently  in  your 
toilet  and  your  bath.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  prove 
its  pure,  everyday  benefits. 

GBT2S1  FA  I R  B  A  N  K  WSSm2 


MONTREAL 


Salesmen  and  Saleswomen 

LISTEN! 

The  better  salesman  you  are,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
appeal  of  a  connection  where  your  earning  capacity  is 
all  that  limits  the  amount  of  money  you  can  make. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  salesmen  selling  subscrip- 
tions to  our  magazines  who  earn  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
a  year. 

A  PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINE 

We  can  even  place  spare  time  workers  engaged  in  other  lines  of  work 
who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  incomes.  Readers  of  "FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE,"  who  already  have  a  satisfactory  connection  will  do 
well  to  write  us  at  once  for  details  of  our  attractive  and  profitable  side- 
line proposition  because  there  are  prospects  for  one  or  more  our  our 
publications  in  every  home  and  every  place  of  business  in  CANADA. 

A  BUSINESS  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

Of  all  the  great  publishing  houses,  THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED,  stands  well  at  the  head— being  the  largest  in 
the  British  Empire.  Its  15  publications  are  leaders,  each  in  its  own 
field;  and  taken  together  meet  practically  every  MAGAZINE  DEMAND. 
Backed  up  by  the  resources  of  such  an  organization,  the  unemployment 
problem  need  worry  no  one  who  reads  this  advertisement. 
We  have  vacancies  on  our  sales  staff  for  all  classes.  MEN,  WOMEN, 
old  or  young,  small  producers  and  big  producers — we  will  pay  each  one 
according  to  the  results  shown. 

•  • Cut    off   here    and    mail 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company, 
Dept.  F.M.      Toronto,  Ontario 
Gentlemen: — Please   tell   me   how   1   can   increase   my   income. 


Name 


Address 


breast  daintily  through  the  trembling 
little  mirror  of  water.  Then  came  a 
robin  and  drove  them  both  away. 

"The  pig!"  laughed  Miss  Goodwin. 
"Do  you  know,  I've  got  a  poorer  opinion 
of  robins  since  I  came  here.  We  city 
dwellers  think  of  robins  as  harbingers 
of  spring,  and  all  that,  and  they  epito- 
mize the  bird  world.  But  when  you 
really  are  in  that  world,  you  find  they 
are  rather  large  and  vulgar  and — and 
sort  of  upper  West  Side-y.  They  aren't 
half  so  nice  as  the  song  sparrows,  or 
the  Peabodies,  and,  of  course,  compared 
with  the  thrushes — well,  it's  like  com- 
paring Owen  Meredith  with  Keats, 
isn't  it?" 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  robins," 
I  smiled. 

We  looked  our  fill  at  the  new  bird 
bath,  which  was  already  functioning, 
as  she  said  her  boss  on  the  dictionary 
would  put  it,  and  at  the  white  sundial 
pillar,  and  at  our  prospective  aqueduct 
of  roses,  and  at  the  farm  and  far  hills 
beyond — and  then  she  suddenly  an- 
nounced with  great  energy  that  she  was 
going  to  saw  wood. 

"You  may  saw  just  one  piece,"  said 
I,  "and  then  you  are  going  to  take  a 
book  and  rest.  I'm  going  to  work,  my- 
self. Twin  Fires  is  getting  in  shape 
fast  enough  now  so  I  can  give  up  part 
of  the  daytime  to  the  purely  mundane 
task  of  paying  the  bills." 

I  wheeled  up  a  big  dead  apple  branch 
from  the  orchard  to  the  wood  shed,  put 
it  on  the  buck,  gave  her  the  buck-saw, 
and  watched  her  first  efforts,  grinning. 

"Go  away,"  she  laughed.  "You  both- 
er me." 

So  I  went,  opened  the  west  window  by 
my  desk  to  the  wandering  summer 
breeze,  and  went  at  my  toil.  Presently 
I  heard  her  t'ntoeing  into  the  room. 

"Done?"  said  I. 

She  nodded.  "Now  I  want — let's  see 
what  I  want — well,  I  guess  'Marius  the 
Epicurean'  and  'Alice  in  Wonderland' 
v/ill  do.  I'm  going  to  sit  in  the  orchard. 
You  work  here  till  five  or  your  salary 
will  be  docked.     Good-bye." 

I  heard  her  go  out  by  the  front  door, 
and  then  silence  settled  over  the  sun- 
filled,  cheerful  room,  while  I  plugged 
away  at  my  tasks.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  worked,  but  finally  my  attention 
began  to  wander.  I  wondered  if  she 
were  still  in  the  orchard.  I  looked  out 
upon  the  sweet  stretches  of  my  farm, 
with  the  golden  light  of  afternoon  upon 
it,  and  work  became  a  burden.  "Shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  work,  except  at  night, 
or  on  rainy  days!"  I  wondered  with  a 
smile,  as  I  tossed  the  manuscript  I  was 
reading  into  a  drawer,  and  went  out 
through  the  front  entrance. 

The  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
"She's  probably  in  her  beloved  pines,"  I 
reflected.  "It  would  be  a  good  time  to 
clear  out  a  path  in  the  pines."  I  turned 
back  to  get  a  hatchet,  and  then  went 
down    toward   the   brook. 

I  trod  as  noiselessly  as  I  could 
through  the  maples,  thinking  to  sur- 
prise her  at  her  reading,  and  took  care 
in  the  pines  not  to  step  on  any  dead 
twigs.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  grove,  but 
as  I  advanced  I  heard  a  splashing  loud- 
er than  the  soft  ripple  of  the  brook, 
and  suddenly  around  a  thick  tree  at 
a  bend  in  the  stream,  where  the  brook 
ran  out  toward  the  tamarack  swamp 
in  the  corner  of  my  farm,  I  came  upon 
her.  She  had  her  shoes  and  stockings 
off,  and  with  her  skirts  held  high  she 
was  wading  with  solemn,  quiet  delight 
in  a  little  pool.  Her  back  was  toward 
me.  I  could  have  discreetly  retreated, 
and  she  been  none  the  wiser.  But,  alas ! 
Actaeon  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  of  his  sex.  The  water  rippled  so 
coolly  around  her  white  ankles!  The 
sunlight  dappled  down  so  charmingly 
upon  her  chestnut  hair!  And  I  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "So  that  is  why  you  want- 
ed my  brook  to  come  from  the  spring!" 

She  turned  with  a  little  exclamation, 
the  color  flaming  to  her  cheeks.  Then 
she,  too,  laughed,  as  she  stood  in  the 
brook,  holding  her  skirts  above  the 
water. 

"Consider  yourself  turned  to  a  stag," 
she  said. 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  "but  don't 
stay  in  that  cold  water  too  long." 


"If  I  do  it  will  be  your  fault,"  she 
smiled,  with  a  sidelong  glance.  Then 
she  turned  and  began  wading  tentative- 
ly downstream.  But  the  brook  deepen- 
ed suddenly,  and  she  sank  almost  to  her 
knees,  catching  her  skirts  up  just  in 
time.  I  withdrew  hastily,  and  called 
back  to  her  to  come  out.  When  I  heard 
her  on  the  bank,  I  brought  her  a  big 
handkerchief  for  a  towel,  and  withdrew 
once  more,  telling  her  to  hurry  and  help 
me  plan  the  path  through  the  pines. 
In  a  moment  or  two  she  was  by  my  side. 
We  locked  at  each  other.  Her  face  was 
still  flushed,  but  her  eyes  were  merry. 
We  were  standing  on  almost  the  exact 
spot  where  we  had  first  met.  But  now 
there  seemed  in  some  subtle  wise  a  new 
bond  of  intimacy  between  us,  a  bond 
that  had  not  existed  before  this  hour. 
I  could  not  analyze  it,  but  I  felt  it,  and 
I  knew  she  felt  it.  But  what  she  said 
was: 

'■'I  told  you  to  work  till  five  o'clock." 

"It's  half-past  four,"  I  answered. 
"Besides,  you  must  have  sent  for  me. 
Something  suddenly  prompted  me  to 
come  out  and  hunt  you  up,  at  any  rate." 

"To  say  I  sent  for  you  is  rather — 
rather  forward,  under  the  circum- 
stances, don't  you  think?" 

"It  might  be — and  it  might  not  be," 
I  answered.  "Did  you  have  a  good 
time?" 

"The  best  I  ever  had — till  you  spoiled 
it,"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  the  nice,  cold 
brook!  Now,  let's  build  the  path  you 
spoke  about  once." 

We  went  back  to  the  maples,  where 
the  ground  was  open,  and  selected  a 
spot  on  the  edge  of  the  pines  where  the 
path  would  most  naturally  enter.  Then 
we  let  it  wind  along  by  the  brook,  lop- 
ping off  dead  branches  which  were  in 
the  way,  and  removing  one  or  two  small 
trees.  Once  we  took  it  across  the  brook, 
laying  a  line  of  stepping-stones,  and 
out  almost  to  the  stone  wall,  where  one 
could  get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
road  and  over  the  road  the  blue  moun- 
tains. Then  we  bent  it  in  again,  cross- 
ed the  brook  once  more  just  above  the 
point  where  she  had  waded,  and  there 
I  rolled  a  large  stone  to  the  edge  of 
the  pool — "for  you  to  sit  on  next  time," 
I  explained.  Finally  we  skirted  the 
tamarack  swamp,  took  the  path  up 
through  the  fringe  of  pines  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  field  crops,  and  let 
it  come  back  to  the  house  beside  the 
hayfield  wall.  When  we  reached  this 
wall,  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock. 

"Now,  let's  just  walk  back  through 
it!"  she  cried.  "To-morrow  we  can 
bring  the  wheelbarrow,  can't  we,  and 
pick  up  the  litter  we've  made?" 

"I  can,  at  any  rate,  while  you  wade," 
said  I. 

She  shot  a  little  look  up  into  my  face. 
"I  guess  I'll   help,"  she   smiled. 

In  the  low  afternoon  light  we  turned 
about  and  retraced  our  steps.  There 
was  but  a  fringe  of  pines  along  the 
southern  wall,  and  as  they  were  forty- 
year-old  trees  here  the  view  both  back 
to  the  house  and  over  the  wall  into 
the  next  pasture  was  airy  and  open. 
Then  the  path  led  through  a  corner  of 
the  tamarack  swamp  where  in  wet 
weather  I  should  have  to  put  down  some 
planks,  and  where  the  cattails  grew 
breast  high  on  either  side.  Then  it 
entered  the  thick  pine  grove  where  a 
great  many  of  the  trees  were  evidently 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
old  and  grew  very  close.  The  sunlight 
was  shut  out,  save  for  daggers  of  blue 
between  the  trunks  toward  the  west. 
The  air  seemed  hushed,  as  if  twilight 
were  already  brooding  here.  The  little 
brook  rippled  softly. 

As  we  came  to  the  first  crossing,  I 
'  pointed  to  the  pool,  already  dark  with 
snadow,  and  said,  "It  was  wrong  of  me 
to  play  Action  to  your  Diana,  but  I 
am  not  ashamed  nor  sorry.  You  were 
very  charming  in  the  dappled  light, 
and  you  were  doing  a  natural  thing, 
and  in  among  these  little  pines,  per- 
haps, two  friends  may  be  two  friends, 
though  they  are  man  and  woman." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  stood 
beside  me  looking  at  the  dark  pool  and 
apparently  listening  to  the  whisper  of 
the  running  water  against  the  step- 
ping-stones. Finally  she  said  with  a 
little    laugh,    "I    have    always    thought 
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that  perhaps  Diana  was  unduly  severe. 
Come,  we  must  be  moving  on." 

As  the  path  swung  out  by  the  road, 
we  heard  a  carriage,  and  stopped,  keep- 
ing very  still,  to  watch  it  drive  past 
within  twenty  feet  of  us.  The  occu- 
pants were  quite  unaware  of  our  ex- 
istence behind  the  thin  screen  of  road- 
side  alders. 

"How  exciting!"  she  half  whispered 
when  the  carriage  had  gone  by. 

Once  more  we  entered  the  pines,  fol- 
lowing the  new  path  over  the  brook 
again  to  the  spot  where  we  first  had 
met.  There  I  touched  her  hand.  "Let 
us  wait  for  the  thrush  here,"  I  whisp- 
ered. 

I  could  see  her  glimmering  face  lift- 
ed to  mine.     "Why  here?"  she  asked. 

"Because  it  was  here  we  first  heard 
him." 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  answered.  "I 
didn't  realize!  The  path  has  made  it 
look  different,  I  guess.     Forgive  me." 

She  spoke  very  low,  and  her  voice 
was  grieving.  Did  it  mean  so  much  to 
her?  A  sudden  pang  went  through  my 
heart — and  then  a  sudden  hot  wave  of 
joy — and  then  sudden  doubts.  I  was 
silent.  So  was  the  thrush.  Presently 
I  touched  her  hand  again,  gently. 

"Come,"  said  I,  "we  have  scared  him 
with  our  chopping.  He  will  come  back, 
though,  and  then  we  will  walk  down 
the  clean  path,  making  no  noise,  and 
hear  him  sing." 

"Nice  path."  she  said,  "to  come  out 
of  your  door,  through  your  orchard, 
and  wander  up  a  path  by  a  brook, 
through  your  own  pines!  Oh,  fortunate 
mortal!" 

"And  find  Diana  wading  in  a  pool," 
I  added. 

Again  she  shot  an  odd,  questioning 
look  at  me,  and  shook  her  head.  Then 
she  ran  into  the  south  room  and  put 
the  books  back  on  the  shelves. 

"Which  one  did  you  read,  Marius  or 
Alice?"  I  asked. 

"Neither,"  die  smiled,  as  I  locked  the 
house  behind  us. 

CHAPTER  XII 

Shopping  as  a  Dissipation 

T  THOUHT  I  could  move  into  my 
1  house  on  the  first  of  June — but  I 
didn't.  A  rainy  day  followed  the 
holiday,  and  in  the  rain  we  first  set 
out  the  rcses,  which  had  arrived  by 
freight  and  which  Bert  brought  over 
from  the  village  on  an  early  trip,  and 
then  tackled  the  rest  of  the  interior  of 
the  house.  I  wouldn't  let  Miss  Good- 
win wash  my  windows,  as  that  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  Mrs.  Pillig's  job,  but  we 
hang  my  few  remaining  pictures  in  the 
dining  room  and  hall,  set  up  my  old 
mahagony  drop-leaf  table  for  a  dining- 
table — it  was  large  enough  for  four 
people,  on  a  pinch — and  placed  the 
only  two  straight-backed  chairs  I  pos- 
sessed on  either  side  of  it. 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  I.  "I  was  going 
to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  and  you  as 
my  guests  at  my  first  meal,  but  it  looks 
as  if  you'd  have  to  come  alone." 

"You  could  bring  in  a  chair  and  the 
piano  bench  from  the  south  room,"  she 
smiled.  "A  more  important  item  seems 
to  be  dishes." 

"Heavens!"  I  cried,  "I  never  thought 
of  that!  But  I've  got  silver,  anyway. 
I've  kept  all  my  mother's  silver.  It's  in 
a  tin  box  in  the  bottom  drawer  in  my 
desk." 

"Well,  that's  something,"  she  admit- 
ted. "Have  you  got  tablecloths  and 
napkins  and  kitchen  utensils — to  cook 
with,  you  know?  And  have  you  got  some 
bedding  for  Mrs.  Pillig  and  son  Peter?" 

I  ruefully  shook  my  head.  "I've  got 
a  sleeping-bag,  though,  which  F|e1)er 
could  put  on  the  floor.  What  am  I 
going  to  do?" 

"I  think  you're  going  to  make  a  trip 
to-morrow  to  the  nearest  large  town, 
and  stock  up,"  she  smiled. 

"Am  I  going  alone?" 

She  laughed  at  me.  "No,  you  help- 
less child,  mamma  will  go  with  you." 

So  the  next  morning  we  set  off  early, 
provided  with  a  list  of  necessary  articles 
compiled  with  Mrs.  Bert's  assistance. 
We  tramped  over  to  Bentford  and  took 
the  train  there  for  a  city  some  seven- 
Continued  on  page  27 


Souvenir  Cast  Iron  Range 
with  Reservoir 

The  Souvenir  Range  is  a  guaranteed  baker  and  heater. 

Will  give  every  satisfaction  and  with  care  will  last  a 
life-time. 

Special  features — Nickel-plated  base,  glass  oven  door  and  thermo- 
meter, bread,  cake,  etc.,  visible  while  baking.  Thermometer  tells 
exact  heat  in  oven.  Removable  nickel  edge  for  easy  cleaning.  Porce- 
lain enamel  back  full  width  of  warming  closet,  smoke  pipe  up  the 
back. 

No.  9-20 — 18  x  18",  oven  as  illustrated Price  $84.50 

Without  Warming  Closet. Price  $65.50 

No.  9-22 — The  same  range  with  20  x  20  oven Price  $89.50 

Without  Warming  Closet  Price  $70.50 

There  is  a  Souvenir  Dealer  in  every  town.  If  you  cannot  locate  our  dealer  in 
your  town,  write  us  for  his  name  and  address.  We  are  also  the  manufac- 
turers of  "New  Idea"  Furnaces  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  litera- 
ture describing  our  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


THE     HAMILTON     STOVE     &     HEATER     CO.,     LIMITED 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

GURNEY,  TILDEN  &  CO.,  Limited,    Hamilton. ont. 

VANCOUVER.  WINNIPEG.  MONTREAL. 

'SEVENTY-FIVE   YEARS  OF    SUCCESSFUL   MANUFACTURING 
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Does  your 

watch,  tell 

time  in  the 

dark? 

9nqe\Sott 

Radiolites 

do! 

hands  and 
numerals 
are  coated 

■with,  a 
substance 

containing 
real  radium 


Radiolite— the  low- 
est priced  Radiolite  — 
Weal  service  watch  for 
outdoor  workers,  vaca- 
tion is ts  and  boys 

%  actual  slM 


Waterbury 

Radiolite  — 

a  small  sized  Ra- 
diolite encased  in 
nickel, solidly  con- 
structed and  jew- 
elled 


it,  actual  size 


Look  for  the  store  with 
an  Ingersoll  display. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

128  BLEURY  ST.  MONTREAL.  CAN. 


A    smart    little    hat   of    black    and    white    velvet    with    feather. 


One    of    the    neatest    of    the    season's    sweater    coats. 


WEARABLE  WINTER 
GARMENTS 


A     pretty     combination  —  hat.     scarf,     and     bag 
trimmed    with    the    same    ribbon    and    fringe. 


,       9  «  5 


The  tilt  to  the  brim  and  the  curling  ostrich  plume  make  this  a  smart 
and    dressy    model. 


A  snappy  Norfolk  suit  for  the  growing  b»y. 
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THE   IDYL   OF   TWIN    FIRES 

Continued  from  page  25 

tt-en  miles  away,  which  we  reached 
about  half-past  eight.  It  was  a  clean, 
neat  little  city,  with  fine,  old  trees  on 
•the  residence  streets,  and  prosperous, 
vvell-stocked  shops.  The  girl  was 
dressed  jauntily  in  blue,  and  I  wore 
my  last  year's  best  suit  and  a  hat  and 
collar.  I  sniffed  the  city  smell,  and  de- 
clared, "Rather  nice,  just  for  a  con- 
trast. I've  got  an  all-dressed-up-in-my- 
best  feeling.     Have  you?" 

"It  is  a  lark,"  she  smiled.  "I  never 
saw  a  city  from  the  country  point  be- 
of  vi,ew  before.  It  seems  queer  to  me 
— as  if  I  didn't  belong  in  it.  " 

"You  don't,"  said  I;  "you  belong  in 
the  country." 

She  said  nothing,  but  led  me  into  the 
shop.  It  was  a  household-goods  shop, 
and  here  we  looked  at  dishes  first.  The 
woman  who  waited  on  us  assumed  a 
motherly  air.  It  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  she  thought  we  were  stocking 
our  little  prospective  home.  I  shot  a 
covert  glance  at  the  girl.  Her  eyes 
were  twinkling,  her  color  high.  I  said 
nothing,  but  pointed  to  the  dinner  set 
I  desired. 

She  laughed.  "That's  Royal  Wor- 
cester," she  said. 

"What  of  it?    I  like  it." 

"Well,  then,  look  at  it  all  you  can 
now,"  she  answered,  "for  you  can't 
have  it." 

The  clerk  laughed.  "You  see  what 
you're  in  for,  young  man,"  she  said, 
with  the  familiarity  which  rather  too 
often  characterizes  clerks  in  our  semi- 
rural  regions. 

I  fear  I  colored  more  than  Miss 
Goodwin,  which  didn't  help  matters 
any. 

"Please  show  us  something  at  a 
reasonable  cost,"  the  girl  said,  with  a 
curious,  dignified  severity,  which  was 
effective. 

"That  will  do,  won't  it,  Mr.  Upton?" 
she  presently  asked,  with  pointed  em- 
phasis on  the  formal  address,  as  a 
pretty  set  of  dishes  with  a  simple  pat- 
tern on  the  edge  was  displayed  for 
$25. 

"Admirably,"  said  I.  "But  I  wanted 
the  crimson  and  gold  onas." 

"Now  for  the  kitchen  things,"  said 
she,  with  her  old  smile  again. 

Here  we  made  use  of  Mrs.  Bert's  list, 
and  left  our  order  to  be  filled.  As  we 
stepped  out  on  the  street,  we  looked  at 
each  other,  and  laughed. 

"It's  preposterous,  but  I  suppose  the 
evidence  is  against  us,"  she  twinkled. 

"The  evidence  is  against  us,  at  any 
rate,"  I  answered. 

She  looked  away  quickly,  and  said, 
"Where  is  the  furniture  store?" 

We  found  it,  and  here  we  looked  at 
iron  beds  for  Mrs.  Pillig  and  son  Peter, 
and  for  one  of  the  spare  roams  so  that 
I  might  have  a  guest  up  after  college 
closed.  She  let  me  have  the  bed  I 
wanted  for  the  spare  room,  but  the 
other  two  had  to  be  plainer — or  rather 
less  plain,  for  the  cheaper  furniture 
is,  the  more  jim-cracky  it  appears 
to  be.  I  asked  the  clerk  why 
simplicity  is  always  expensive,  but 
he  threw  no  light  on  the  point. 
Next  we  bought  a  few  cheap  bed- 
room chairs,  and  a  cheap  bureau 
for  Mrs.  Pillig,  and  a  better  bureau  for 
the  spare  Toom.  I  bought  no  other 
furniture,  preferring  to  wait  till  I 
could  get  to  New  York  or  Boston,  or 
better  yet  pick  up  old  mahogany  at 
country  auctions,  which  I  then  believed 
in  my  ignorance  was  possible.  Then 
.  we  invaded  the  dry-goods  shop,  where 
again  I  stood  helplessly  by  while  the 
girl  bought  bedding  and  tablecloths 
and  napkins  and  dishcloths  and  towels. 

"I  know  you  haven't  any  decent 
towels,"  she  said,  "because  you've  been 
a  bachelor  so  long,  and  sent  'em  to 
laundries.  I  send  mine  to  laundries, 
too.     That's  how  I  know." 

I  stood  by  helplessly,  but  not  without 
emotion.  Many  emotions  are  possible 
to  a  man  while  watching  a  woman 
shop,  the  most  common,  perhaps,  be- 
in"-  impatience.  Your  average  woman 
Continued  on  page  46 
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There 
is  only  one 
point  in  any  agreement 

between  you  and  John  Hallam  Limited  when 
you  buy  your  furs  by  mail  and  that  is : 
you  must  be  satisfied. 

Satisfaction  must  be  yours — satisfaction  in  price — 
in  quality — in  appearance — in  9tyle — in  wear. 

When  you  buy  furs  you  want  them  to  wear  well 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

We  secure  the  raw  furs  direct  from  the  Trapper, 
select  the  most  suitable,  make  them  up  into  Hallam 
Fur  Coats  or  Sets  in  the  latest  fashions,  and  sell  them 
direct  to  the  wearer  by  mail. 

All  under  our  direct  supervision;  this  is  why  we 
know  HALLAM  FUR  GARMENTS   are  good. 

<**^  GUARANTEED 


T^seps 


"From 
Trapper 

to 
Wearer" 


Then  by  our  policy  of  selling  direct  from  Trapper 
to  Wearer  you  save  all  the  middlemen's  profits. 

And  how  easy  for  you;  simply  look  through 
HALLAM'S  Fur  Fashion  Book,  select  the  articles  you 
think  you  like  and  send  the  order  to  us  by  mail.  No 
time  wasted — no  noise.  No  waiting  in  a  busy  store; 
no  bother  and  no  urging  by  an  anxious  sales  clerk. 
Then  by  return  you  receive  your  furs;  the  whole  family 
can  examine  them  in  your  own  home  without  interfer- 
ence and  at  your  leisure.  « 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  simply 
send  the  goods  back  and  we  return  your  money  in  full 
at  once,  as  this  is  our  positive  guarantee  under  which 
all  HALLAM   FUR  GARMENTS  are  sold. 


You  cannot  lose — be  up  to  date. 


Buy  your  Furs  by  Mail  from  Hallam 

It  is  easier — more  pleasant — and  cheaper. 

Address    in  full  as  below. 


_»imitecf 

1218  ffellamBuilding.TORONTO. 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR   LINE  IN  CANADA 


MUSKRAT    COAT 
Hudson  Seal   Trimmed 
Thin  beautiful  Mutkrat  and  Hud  ton  Seal  Coat  it 
1.6  inches  long  with  skirt  80  inchei  in  width.   Hat 
deep  rolling  collar,  cuffs,  patch  pockets  and  full 
belt,  all  of  finest  quality  HUDSON  SEAL.  Beau- 
tifully lined  with  heavy  corded  silk  poplin,  fancy 
pouch  pockets  .  arm  shields  and  fancy  ruching  all 
around  the  edge.    Sizes  S2  to  i£. 
Price  delivered  to  you  : 

No.  32S  Coat $189.00 

No.  326  Muff $   25.00 


The  beautiful  1920  Edition  of  Hallams  Fur  Pasfl- 
ion  Book — this  book  contains  48  pages  and  cover, 
with  over  300  illustrations  of  Hallam's  Fur  Coats 
and  Sets— all  of  these  are  actual  photographs 
showing  the  articles  as  they  really  are — no 
exaggeration  and  every  article  listed  is  a  real 
bargain.  The  book  shows  you  a  much  greater 
variety  than  you  can  see  in  most  stores  and  will 
save  you  many  dollars.  Write  to-day  for  youf 
free  copy. 

We    pay    Highest  Prices   for 
Raw    Furs  at  all   times. 
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"Fresh  Fruits  are  an  essential  of  life.  We  should 
use  them  in  some  form  every  day.  You  can  use  fresh 
fruit  or  fruit  juices  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
and  economy  if  you  combine  them  with  pure,  plain 
gelatine.  For  instance,  here  are  four  recipes  for 
delightful  desserts  and  salads  you  can  make  with 
orange  juice  and 

KNOX 


SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


Orange  Dessert 

1  tablespoonful  Knox  Sparking:  Gelatine 
%  cup  cold   water 
1 14  cups  boiling:  water 
%  cupful  sugar 

2  tablespoon  fuls   lemon   juice 
Juice  of  one  orange. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water 
ten  minutes  and  dissolve  in  the  boiling 
water.  Add  the  sugar,  lemon  and 
orange  juice ;  strain,  pour  into  wet 
mold  and  chill. 

Orange  Cocoanut  Custard 
Jelly 

By  adding  a  custard  made  by  cooking 
the  yolks  of  two  egg9  and  a  cupful  of 
milk  until  thick  enough  to  coat  a  silver 
spoon,  and  a  half  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut,  just  before  the  gelatine  be- 
gins to  set,  and  maiding  in  wet  cus- 
tard cups — a  Knox  Orange  Cocoanut 
Custard  Jelly  will  be  the  result. 

Send  your  grocer's  name  and  address  and  receive, 
free,  my  Recipe  Books  "Dainty  Desserts"  and 
"Food  Economy,"  which  contain  many  new  idea* 
on   dessert  and   salad-making. 

"Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for  Gelatine 
-it  means  KNOX" 

Knox  Gelatine 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox 

Dept.  H,    180.  St.  Paul  St.  W.,   Montreal,  Que. 

NOTE:  So  many  readers  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  have  asked  why  experts  call 
Knox  the  "4-to-l"  Gelatine  that  we  give 
the  answer  here:  "Because  of  its  economy 
— each  package  makes  4  pints  of  jelly — 4 
times  more  than  the  ready-prepared 
brands." 


Orange  Charlotte 

By  adding  the  well-beaten  white*  at 
two  eggs  to  this-  jelly  just  before  it 
sets,  'beating  until  light  and  frothy  and 
chilling  in  a  wet  mold  lined  with  lady 
fingers  or  stale  cake,  a  delicious  Knox 
Orange   Charlotte  is  made. 

Orange  Nut  Salad 

By  doubling  the  amount  of  lemon 
juice,  adding  one  tablespoonful  eaeh 
of  grated  lemon  and  grated  orange 
rind,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  nute 
to  the  jelly  and  pouring  into  wet  moles 
and  serving  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise 
or  boiled  salad  dressing,  makes  a  de- 
licious Orange  Nut  Salad. 
NOTE:  If  the  Acidulated  package  is  used  }  of 
the  Lemon  Flavoring  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
lemon  juice  in  this  salad  recipe,  saving  the  cost  of 
lemons. 


Can  You 
Recognize 
Opportunity  ? 


If  you  want  more  money  than  you  have  ever 
made — if  you  want  to  link  up  with  an 
organization  that  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  British  Empire 


Link  Up  With  Us 


We  will  give  you  a  berth  that  will  fit  you  to  a 
T,  and  we  will  ride  to  success  together.  More 
money  for  you  in  our  proposition  NOW  than 
in  anything  you  ever  tried  before,  and  the 
biggest  future  waiting. 


Are  You  Ready? 


Write  us  for  our  proposition  and — Do  it  to-day — NOW! 

Cut    off    here    and    mail 


The  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dept.  B.  F.  M.     Toronto,  Ontario. 
Gentlemen: — ■ 

Please  send  me  proposition  so  I  can  link  up  with  your  organization. 


Name    . 
Address 


Seasonable  Recipes 

Pumpkin  Pie 

IVi    cups    cooked    pumpkin     (put    through    a 

colander    or    sieve) 
2-3    cup    sugar 
1  teaspooon  cinnamon 
V&    teaspoon    ginger 
V2    teaspoon   salt 
1   egg 

1    cup   milk 
%    cup    cream. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
given  and  bake  in  one  crust. 

Squash   Pie 

1    cup    squash    cooked    and    rubbed    through 

sieve 
*4    cup  sugar 
%   teaspoon   cinnamon 
%    cup    teaspoon    ginger 
%    teaspoon    nutmeg 

1  egg 

%  cup  milk 
%  cup  cream. 

Mix  the  ingredients  and  bake  in  one 
crust. 

Green  Tomato  Mince-Meat 

1    peck    green    tomatoes 

1  peck   apples 

6  pounds  brown  sugar 
%   teaspoon  salt 

2  pounds    currants 

2  pounds     raisins 

2   teaspoons   cinnamon 
2    teaspoons    cloves 

2  teaspons  allspice. 

Cook  three  hours.  Seal  in  jars  and 
use  for  pies  the  same  as  other  mince 
meat. 

Grape  Jam 

Wash  and  stem  the  grapes  and 
separate  the  pulp  from  the  skins.  Cook 
pulp  for  ten  minutes  and  press 
through  a  sieve  or  colander  to  removs 
the  seeds.  Add  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  water  to  each  quart  of  skins  and 
boil  until  tender.  Then  put  the  pulp 
and  skins  together  and  measure.  To 
each  quart  of  fruit  measure  out  one 
pound  of  sugar  (2  cups).  Bring  the 
fruit  to  a  boil,  add  the  sugar  and  cook, 
stirring  frequently,  until  it  will  jelly 
when  dropped  on  a  cold  plate. 

Ginger  Pears 

Use  pears  not  quite  ripe.  Peel,  core 
and  cut  in  thin  slices.  To  eight  pounds 
of  pears,  allow  eight  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  water,  juice  of  four  lem- 
ons, and  the  lemon  rinds  cut  in  thin 
strips.  Add  an  eighth  of  a  pound  of 
ginger  root  cut  into  pieces.  Simmer 
until  thick  as  marmalade.  Fill  into 
jars  and  seal. 

Apple  Butter  Without  Cider 

Pare,  core  and  quarter  the  apples. 
Boil  in  water  until  the  fruit  is  soft 
enough  to  mash.  Mash  to  a  fine  pulp. 
To  each  twenty-five  pounds  of  apples 
add  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce 
ground  cloves,  one  ounce  nutmeg,  six 
pounds  sugar.  Cook  until  thoroughly 
mixed  and  thickened. 

Spiced  Grapes 

1    peck   grapes 

3  pounds  sugar 
1    pint    vinegar 

1   teaspoon   cloves 

1    teaspoon    cinnamon 

1   teaspoon   allspice. 

Remove  the  pulp  of  the  grapes  from 
the  skins.  Boil  the  pulp  for  five 
minutes.  Strain  through  a  colander 
to  take  out  the  seeds.  Put  the  skins  and 
pulp  together.  Add  the  other  ingredi- 
ents and  cook  until  thick. 

Creamed   Cauliflower 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  cauli- 
flower is  one  of  the  most  delicate  flav- 
ored of  vegetables.  It  may  be  cooked 
either  whole  or  with  the  flowers  separ- 
ated. If  it  is  to  be  served  just  as  cream- 
ed cauliflower,  remove  the  outer  leaves 
and  soak  thirty  minutes  in  salted  water, 
head  down.  Boil  in  slightly  salted 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  ten- 
der. Drain  and  serve  with  a  white 
sauce.  To  make  the  white  sauce,  blend 
together  two  tablespoons  melted  butter 
and  two  tablespoons  flour.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt  and  one  cup  of  milk 
and  stir  over  the  fire  until  well  thick- 
ened. 

If  the  cauliflower  is  to  be  served 
whole,  soak  it  in  salted  water  for  thirty 
minutes,  then  cook,  head  up,  for  twenty 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Put  the  cauli- 
flower in  the  serving  dish,  sprinkle  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  set  in  the  oven 
until  the  crumbs  brown.  Remove  from 
the  oven  and  pour  two  cups  of  whit< 
sauce  around  but  not  over  it. 
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UNION    MADE 

GLOVESMJVERALLS 
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Should  Be  Worn 
By  Ladies 


Constitutionally  women  are  much 
more  delicately  constructed  than  men, 
and  their  bodies  being 
of  a  much  finer  tex- 
ture, are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  weather 
changes.  Jaeger  Pure 
Wool  Underwear 
affords  complete  pro- 
tection in  all  weather 
and  at  ail  seasons. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue 

free  on  application. 

For  sale   at   Jaeger 

Stores  and  Agencies 

throughout  Canada. 

DR.  JAEGERSMitS£t^olleDco.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal 

British 


Winnipeg 

"founded  1883" 


\ 


_  Inside 
Maif  Become  Damaged! 

Generally  it  will  be  because  you 
have  run  your  tires  with  the  valve- 
cap  off.  thereby  allowing  some  for- 
eign substance  to  enter  the  valve- 
stem.  ,  , 
When  this  happens  you  should  have 
with  you  a  box  of  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL  VALVE  INSIDES. 
They  come  packed  five  in  a  dust- 
proof  tin  box,  each  inside  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  to  insure  it 
reaching  the  user  in  perfect  con- 
dition.    Price  45c  Per  Box. 

ASCHRADIKSSON 

334  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
London.  Eng.      New  York      Chicago 

♦  V"^      TRADE    MARU    DEC  D      CANADA 

CCHRADEH 

VALVE  INSIDES 
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By    ETHYL   MUNRO 
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The    gramophone    in    a    public   school    in    Toronto. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  a  teacher  in  a 
foreign  settlement  in  the  West, 
undertook  a  new  method  of  inspiring 
a  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  in 
the  New  Canadians  who  made  up  her 
school.  With  their  limited  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  their 
strangeness  to  Canadian  ways,  it  was 
hard  to  stir  up  a  warm  feeling  of  patri- 
otism through  ordinary  ways  of  teach- 
ing, so  she  brought  a  gramophone  to 
school  and  tried  that.  In  an  incredible 
short  time  the  foreign  children,  some  of 
them  almost  grown  up,  were  singing 
our  national  airs  with  an  ardor  that 
would  satisfy  the  most  critical  Cana- 
dian. They  could  not  understand  some 
things  about  our  laws  and  our  politics, 
but  they  just  naturally  "took  to"  our 
music.  Since  then  a  number  of  schools 
in  Toronto  have  had  gramophones  put 
in  their  class  rooms,  not  to  teach  the 
children  patriotism,  but  to  teach  them 
to  appreciate  good  music.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing  if  the  practice*  could  spread 
to  every  rural  school  in  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  gramophone  in  the 
school  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  singing 
by  the  children  themselves — they  should 
sing  more  because  it  is  there.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  gramophone  is 
that  records  of  the  best  music  rendered 
by  the  world's  best  artists  can  be 
brought  right  to  the  poorest  child.  The 
teacher  can  tell  the  stories  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  and  how  certain 
compositions  came  to  be  written.  Per- 
haps most  of  us  grew  up  without  being 
able  to  admire  or  recognize  anything 
created  by  Beethoven,  but  the  children 
growing  up  to-day  won't  suffer  this 
want  if  they  listen  to  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  after  hearing  how  the  composer 
strayed  into  the  home  of  the  blind  girl 
musician  and  her  brother  one  evening, 


and  after  listening  to  the  girl  p'aying 
one  of  his  other  compositions,  himself 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  in  the  dark- 
ness with  the  moonlight  playing  over 
the  keys  composed  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata." 

Of  course  the  children  won't  hear 
only  the  classical  music.  There  will  be 
records  of  the  good  old  folk  songs  sung 
by  artists  who  can  reproduce  the 
original  feeling  so  that  every  child  will 
love  them.  And  there  will  be  orchestra 
music  and  patriotic  songs  and  popular 
songs,  but  with  the  right  kind  of  teach- 
er and  purchasing  committee  there  will 
be  no  record  of  the  cheap  popular  songs 
that  have  gone  so  far  in  demoralizing 
our  national  music — that  have,  in  fact, 
robbed  us  of  having  any  national  music. 

Have  you  known  a  school  where  there 
was  never  any  singing  or  music  of  any 
kind  from  nine  o'clock  till  four  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end,  just  because  the  teacher  couldn't 
sing?  The  teacher  couldn't  help  it; 
probably  she  regretted  it  more  than 
anyone  else,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
she  couldn't  teach  the  children  to  sing. 
And  the  chilch-en  in  the  school  who  came 
from  homes  where  there  was  no  music 
would  lose  their  second,  and  probably 
their  last  chance  to  learn  to  sing  or  to 
care  for  music.  With  a  gramophone 
the  children  could  not  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  best  music, 
but  by  listening  to  the  simpler  music, 
from  the  instrument  and  singing  with 
it,  they  could  learn  one  song  after  an- 
other whether  the  teacher  could  sing  or 
not. 

In  the  way  of  constructive  discipline 
the  gramophone  in  school  is  a  means  of 
interesting  many  a  "difficult"  boy  who 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 
From   a   district   in   the   United    States 


Play   that    is   spontaneous   and   self-disciplined,   the    finest   kind   of   physical    culture. 


On  the  best  tables  for 
seventy  years 

Silverware  must  be  attractive,  of  course. 
But  beauty  that  doesn't  last  is  a  poor 
bargain. 

Look  up  the  record  of  1847  Rogers 
Bros.  Silverware — ask  your  friends — ask 
your  dealer.  You  will  find  that  attractive- 
ness combined  with  remarkable  durability 
has  made  careful  purchasers  buy  this  brand 
of  silverplate  for  seventy  years.     It  lasts. 

When  you  buy,  ask  for  the  best  by  its 
FULL  name,  1847  Rogers  Bros.  There 
are  many  attractive  patterns. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 
The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold  by  leading 
Canadian  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 


Cromivell  Pattern 


Use  Less  Powder- 
Get  Better  Baking 

EGGO 

Baking  Powder 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  label 
Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada 
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"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A  Vast 

New  Land  Waiting 

for  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  ridh,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others  18  years  and  over  60  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the 
world.  This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health, 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call, 
how    about    you  ? 

For   full   information   as   to   terms,    regulations    and   settlers'    rates,    write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

G.  H.  FERGUSON  •    Parliament  Buildings 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  TORONTO 
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Get  YourMoney's  Worth 

Hearing  The  New  Edison 
for  the  first  time  is  like 
opening  the  blinds  to  the 
sunlight. 

You  expect  to  hear  the 
familiar  "talking  machine 
tone". 

Instead — there  pours  forth 
the  voice  or  the  music  of 
the  instrument,  in  all  its 
natural  beauty  —  pure  and 
full,  and  indistinguishable 
from  the  living  artist. 

When  you  choose  an 
Edison  Re-Creation,  you 
receive  the  actual  voice  of 
the  artist  or  his  masterly 
instrumental  performance — 
nothing  more,,  nothing  less. 

We  know  that  when  you 
select  an  Edison  Re-Crea- 
tion, you  are  getting  your 
full     money's     worth     because     we     have     proof. 

Two  thousand  musical  critics  have  endorsed  our 
claim  that 

2&  NEW  EDISON 


« 


The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


Re-Creates  the  human  voice  and  the  music  of 
human  played  instruments  without  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  original. 

"What  the  Critics  Say",  tells  the  story 
completely.  May  we  send  you  a  copy,  with 
our  beautiful  new  book  "Edison  and  Music"1  ?     241 


THOS.  A.  EDISON,  INC., 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Sixty -one   Years'    Unexcelled   Reputation. 


M^ 


ki 


ormiCKS 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 

Sold  fresh  everywhere.     In  sealed  packages. 


Factory  at  LONDON,  Canada. 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingston, 
Winnipeg.   Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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where  it  has  been  used  for  some  time, 
we  have  the  following  story:  "In  a 
rural  school  beside  a  winding  road  that 
leads  out  to  the  great  beyoxd,  sat  a 
boy.  His  eyes  continually  turned  to  the 
open  window  as  he  gazed  down  that 
winding  road.  "The  three  R's'  held  but 
little  interest  for  him,  and  he  rather 
mechanically  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  school.  'What  is  there 
here  for  me?'  he  asked  himself.  'I  want 
to  go  to  a  school  where  I  can  learn  to 
do  the  things  that  will  help  me  to  take 
a  place  in  the  world'!  Discontent  was 
written  in  every  line  of  his  countenance, 
and  characterized  his  listless,  slouch- 
ing walk  and  hunched-up  shoulders  as 
he  left  the  school  that  day. 

"The  following  day  he  was  absent. 
The  weeks  and  months  passed  by  and 
still  he  did  not  return.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  had  gone  to  work. 

"One  sunny  day  in  October,  after  the 
summer  vacation,  the  same  boy  walked 
into  the  little  rural  school.  An  attrac- 
tive new  teacher  was  at  the  desk.  She 
smiled  at  the  big  overgrown  youth,  and 


when  she  found  that  he  had  come  as  a 
pupil  she  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  win- 
dow. 'We  were1  just  going  to  play  a 
march'  she  said.  Then  she  took  a 
record  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  stir- 
ring, martial  spirit  of  a  march  soon  in- 
spired every  pupil  to  a  vigorous,  steady 
step.  When  the  music  ended  the  child- 
ren begged  to  have  it  repeated.  'Not 
now,'  the  teacher  said,  'Wait  tuntil 
recess,  then  we  will  take  the  gramo- 
phone outside  and  you  may  march  and 
dance  and  perhaps  we'll  have  a  flag 
drill.' 

"At  recess  the  'awkward'  boy  was 
made  a  leader  and  was  taught-  to  issue 
the  instructions.  That  was  five  years 
ago.  When  the  nation  called  for  volun- 
teers for  the  army  he  was  among  the 
fiist  to  enlist." 

Many  a  child,  sullen  or  "difficult  to 
manage,"  will  unconsciously  fall  in  with 
the  regular  work  and  discipline  after 
the  relaxation  and  influence  of  music. 
As  an  aid  to  physical  exercise  and  a 
guide  to  play  the  gramophone  in  the 
school  is  invaluable. 


Planning  the  New  House 


^Ditwti  q-roo?n|      Kite  Ktii^ 


Ground   floor   plan. 

RECENTLY  we  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  an  Ontario  sub- 
scriber: "I  have  received  your  maga- 
zine for  a  number  of  years  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  One  thing  I'm  particu- 
larly interested  in  is  your  house  plans, 
so  I  am  asking  you  to  help  me  to  model 
a  house — just  a  plain  but  attractive 
country  home.  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  want. 

"The  house  should  be  about  twenty- 
four  by  thirty  feet.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  first  floor  as  follows — a  front 
veranda,  hall,  stairway  and  kitchen, 
with  both  back  and  front  stairs  meet- 
ing on  the  landing  on  the  second  floor; 
a  parlor  or  living-room  combined  with 
a  dining-room,  and  a  bedroom  if  pos- 
sible near  the  main  entrance.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  this,  I  know,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  the  bedroom  away 
from  the  noise  of  the  kitchen." 

The  above  plans  were  drawn  to  try 
to  suit  these  requirements.  By  run- 
ning the  hall  with  a  turn, as  shown,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  bedroom  on  the 
first  floor  but  isolated  from  the  kitchen, 
and  to  have  the  front  and  back  stairs 
meeting  on  the  same  landing  upstairs. 
This  arrangement  also  makes  it  con- 
venient to  go  upstairs  from  the  bed- 
room by  either  the  front  or  back  stair- 
way. At  the  same  time  this  placing  of 
the  stairs  gives  room  for  a  cellar  stairs 
under  either  stairway  with  the  cellar 
door  opening  from  the  kitchen.  Per- 
haps you  would  rather  have  just  one 
room  for  living-room  and  dining-room, 
but  we  believe  you  will  find  the  arch- 
way between,  with  sliding  doors  that ' 
you  can  open  or  close  as  you  like,  more 
satisfactory.  If  you  really  want  to 
have  a  living-room  and  dining-room 
combined,  you  could  partition  off  six  or 
eight  feet  of  what  is  now  the  dining- 
room  and  have  it  for  a  washroom. 

The  upstairs  has  been  arranged  to 
give  four  good-sized  bedrooms  with  a 
clothes  closet  for  each,  and  with  win- 
dows on  two  sides.  You  will  notice  too 
that  the  walls  dividing  the  rooms  follow 
the  line  of  the  walls  below  sufficiently 
to  provide  for  hot  air  registers  or  pipes 


First    floor    plan. 

to  radiators  in  every  room.  The  bath- 
room which  is  mainly  over  the  hall  ex- 
tends far  enough  over  the  kitchen  to 
allow  for  one  soil-pipe  and  to  give  a 
direct  plumbing  system. 

You  want  an  attractive  home.  This 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
style  of  exterior  you  choose.  The  plan 
calls  for  twin  windows  and  an  outside 
chimney  to  accommodate  the  fire-place, 
and  these  naturally  suggest  a  little 
house  of  the  bungalow  type  and  the  use 
of  cobblestones.  However,  any  one  of  a 
number  of  the  exteriors  shown  in  prev- 
ious articles  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
could  be  used  with  this  interior  plan. — 
Genevieve. 


NEW  WAYS  IN  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  17 

Mrs.  Doan  when  she  was  married  and 
which  had  been  on  the  spare-bedroom 
floor  in  her  old  home  since  long  before 
she  was  born.  She  has  a  quilt  on  the 
guest-room  bed  made  from  the  muslin 
curtains  belonging  to  her  mother's  old 
four-poster,  and  just  above  this,  a  very 
modern  satin  eiderdown. 

The  designing  and  creating  of  a  home 
like  this  is  an  accomplishment  in  itself, 
but  it  isn't  Mrs.  Doan's  only  interest. 
In  fact  the  material  things  of  the  house 
impress  one  as  only  secondary  to  the 
atmosphere  of  fine  family  life.  There 
are  seven  vividly  alive  young  people  in 
the  family,  some  of  them  already  away 
from  the  old  roof-tree,  but  the  father 
and  mother  have  made  it  a  place  that 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  them  for  a 
lifetime.  Even  the  many  friends  and 
transients  who  come  and  go  know 
something  of  the  influence.  And  al- 
though she  is  still  a  busy  woman  at 
home,  for  it  is  a  practical,  working 
farm,  Mrs.  Doan  finds  time  to  be  in- 
terested in  community  progress  and 
public  affairs.  She  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  Women's  Institute,  a  member  of 
the  Friends'  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  practical,  clear-visioned  women  in 
Canada. 
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Safeguard 
Your  Market 


The  demands  of  Great  Britain  deter- 
mine in  a  large  measure  the  prices  of 
Canada's  farm  products. 

Without  the  Mother  Country's  pur- 
chase of  these  surplus  products  of 
Canadian  farms,  Canadian  agriculture 
would  lose  its  best  overseas  market. 

Great  Britain  is  ready  and  willing  to 
buy  all  the  farm  products  that  Canada 
can  let  her  have,  but  Britain  is  tem- 
porarily unable  to  pay  all  cash  for  these 
products.  Canada,  therefore,  must  ex- 
tend credit  to  her  if  we  are  to  retain 
this  necessary  market. 

Canada  pays  cash  to  the  Canadian 
farmers  for  their  produce  and  sells  that 
produce  to  Great  Britain  on  credit. 

If  Canada  does  not  extend  this  credit 
to  Great  Britain  other  countries  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

During  the  War  Canada's   surplus 


crops  and  farm  products  were  financed 
by  Victory  Loans.  The  result  was  that 
every  Canadian  farmer  had  a  market  at 
good  prices  for  his  entire  crop. 

This  year's  crops  and  farm  products 
must  be  financed  in  the  same  way — by 
the  Victory  Loan  1919. 

Victory  Bonds  are,  as  every  shrewd 
investor  knows,  an  investment  of  the 
highest  class.  The  interest  rate  is  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the  interest 
payments  regular.  The  security  is  un- 
doubted, and  the  bonds  may  be  readily 
turned  into  cash  at  any  time. 

The  Loan  is  vitally  important  to 
every  farmer  in  all  Canada.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  his  interest  not  only  to 
invest  heavily  in  Victory  Bonds  1919, 
but  to  work  among  his  neighbors  to 
make  absolutely  certain  the  success 
of  the  Loan. 


BUY 
VICTORY  BONDS 

And  Assure  Agricultural  Prosperity 


Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 

in  Co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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LITTLE  care  right 
now     will     bring  "5 
you  handsome  re-      " 
turns   all   winter — when 
eggs     are     scarce     and 
prices    high. 

Pratts.  POULTRY  REGULATOR 

supplies  those  roots,  herbs  and  mineral  substances  which  the  fowls 
need  to  preserve  their  health  and  vigor  in  cold  weather.  It  spices  the 
mash  and  induces  the  birds  to  eat  gTeedily.  Aids  digestion,  improves 
circulation  and  speeds  up  the  egg-producing  organs. 

You  get  more  eggs,  or  your  money  back.  At  your 
dealer's  in  popular-priced  packages,  also  in  money  - 
saving  25-lb.  pails  and  100-lb.  bags. 
Write  for  FREE  book  on  the  "Care  of  Poultry." 


Also   U»» 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

The    Guaranteed    Stock    Tonic. 


Pratt  Food  Co.  ofl1S>*tNeAda 

328D  Carlaw  Ave.  .Toronto    PR-5 


New  GOAL  OIL  LIGHT 

BEATS    ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
Aladdin  Coal  Oil  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars.  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors; 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  yours  free  for  this  help.  Takes  ^g 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

Burns  70  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pumping  up,  no  pres- 
sure, won't  explode.  Tests  by  Government  and  thirty-five  leading  universi- 
ties show  the  Aladdin  gives  three  times  a*  much  light  as  best  round 
wick  flame  lamps.  Won  Sold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Over  three 
million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady  lAFUTC 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed.  And  think  of  it— you  AUC  R  I  w 
can  get  it  wiilwul  (ijkij  oil  •  conL  All  charges  prepaid.  Ask  UfaMITCfi 
for  our  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  Free.  Hmfl  ■  CU 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  225  Aladdin  Building, MONTREAL 
L»««M  Coal  Oil  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 


CRATE  FATTENED  POULTRY 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  Montreal 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,      -     39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS— DAIRY  BUTTER 


POULTRY 


Preparing  Dressed  Poultry  for  Market 

By  M.  A.  JULL 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec. 


WHEN  the  birds  are  ready  to  be 
killed  they  should  be  starved  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  will 
clean  out  the  crop  and  intestines  of  all 
food  and  the  birds  will  keep  longer  and 
will  be  of  better  quality.  "While  they 
are  being  staived  they  should  be  given 
water  to  drink,  which  will  wash  food 
particles  out  of  the  digestive  tract. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter — starve 
before  killing. 

There  are  two  methods  of  killing 
poultry  for  the  market,  either  of  which 
may  be  used.  The  common  practice 
among  farmers  is  to  chop  off  the  head. 
This  method  is  not  a  good  one  where 
fowls  are  intended  for  market.  It 
should  be  abolished  and  better  methods 
should  be  adopted. 

Dislocating  the  neck  is  a  simple  and 
effective  way  of  killing.  The  neck  is 
simply  broken  or  dislocated.  The  legs 
and  wings  are  grasped  in  the  left  hand 
and  the  bird  is  held  head  downwards. 
The  head  of  the  bird  is  grasped  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand.  By  putting  pressure  on  the  right 
hand  the  neck  of  the  bird  is  stretched, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  head  is  bent 
straight  back.  When  the  neck  is 
stretched  practically  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  a  quick  jerk  backwards  on  the  head 
breaks  the  neck  close  to  the  skull.  The 
bird  bleeds  freely,  the  blood  collecting 
in  the  neck.  This  method  is  simple, 
easy  to  perform,  and  clean.  For  ordin- 
ary commercial  purposes  where  the 
birds  are  to  be  consumed  shortly  after 
being  killed,  dislocation  of  the  neck  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Where  the  birds  are  to  be  kept  for 
some  time  before  consumption,  the 
sticking  and  bleeding  method  should  be 
used,  since  the  neck  is  usually  the  first 
part  of  the  bird  to  become  discolored 
when  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  bleeding  of  a  fowl  affects  its 
keeping  qualities  and  appearance.  The 
carcass  will  have  a  much  better  and 
cleaner  appearance  when  well  bled. 
The  best  method  of  killing  poultry  is 
by  "sticking."  The  birds  are  bled  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  In  this  operation, 
when  the  fowls  are  to  be  dry  picked,  the 
birds  are  cut  to  bleed  and  are  also 
stuck  through  the  brain  to  paralyze  the 
feather  muscles. 

The  blood  vessels  run  down  each  side 
of  the  neck  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
chicken's  skull  they  are  joined,  and 
this  is  where  they  should  be  severed.  It 
requires  practice  to  locate  the  proper 
place  to  cut,  and  many  pickers  sever 
each  artery  separately  by  running  the 
knife  along  the  throat  past  the  junc- 
tion. Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
closing  the  arteries  after  they  have 
been  severed.  Pressure  of  the  thumb 
on  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and 
of  the  forefinger  on  the  other  side  at 
the  same  place  results  in  the  chicken's 
mouth  opening  and  remaining  open 
while  the  operator  makes  the  cut  to 
bleed.  When  held  in  this  way  there  is 
nothing  to  constrict  the  blood  vessels. 


The    proper    way    to    hang    dressed    poultry. 


Hook  a  small  can  into  the  beak  to  catch 
the  blood. 

After  the  bird  has  been  bled  it  should 
be  brained  in  order  to  make  the  feathers 
come  off  easily. 

The  usual  method  is  to  run  a  knife 
about  half  way  down  the  roof  of  the 
chicken's  mouth  and  thrust  it  up  until 
the  knife  reaches  the  top  of  the  skull. 
The  point  of  the  knife  should  then  be 
moved  backward  and  forward  a  little 
so  that  enough  brain  may  be  destroyed 
to  paralyze  the  bird.  It  takes  good 
practice  for  anyone  to  acquire  the 
knack  of  sticking  so  that  the  feathers 
will  loosen  and  be  easily  removed.  A 
poor  "stick"  will  set  the  feathers,  and 
the  bird  will  be  .difficult  to  pluck,  and 
will  most  likely  result  in  torn  skin.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  for  kill- 
ing in  this  way  the  fowl  is  held  head 
down,  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
a  cord. 

Instead  of  piercing  the  brain  through 
the  mouth,  it  may  be  pierced  under  the 
eye.  When  one  becomes  practised  in 
sticking  birds,  this  method  is  probably 
more  effective. 

The  blade  of  the  knife  should  be 
about  two  inches  long  and  one-quarter 
inch  wide,  and  should  be  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  steel.  The  back  of  the  blade 
should  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  should  be  ground  to  a  sharp 
point,  with  a  straight  cutting  edge,  the 
slope  for  the  point  being  taken  from  the 
back  rather  than  from  the  front  edge. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  has  been  killed 
the  feathers  should  be  plucked.  They 
come  out  much  easier  while  the  bird  is 
still  warm.  The  birds  are  plucked  dry; 
dry  plucking  is  move  satisfactory,  as  it 
gives  a  better  result  than  scalding. 

Many  pluckers  suspend  the  bird  by  a 
cord  from  the  ceiliny  or  roof  of  the 
room.  The  bird  hangs  at  about  the 
height  of  the  shoulder,  and  plucking 
is  an  easy  matter.  The  tail  feathers 
should  be  pulled  first,  then  the  large 
wing  feathers,  followed  by  the  feathers 
on  the  breast,  sides,  legs,  abdomen, 
hips,  back  and  neck. 

Birds  which  have  been  scalded  are 
usually  not  finished  satisfactorily  and 
do  not  appear  well  on  the  maiket. 

In  dry  picking,  roasters  are  picked 
clean  except  for  a  few  feathers  around 
the  neck  at  the  base  of  the  head. 
Capons  should  be  dressed  in  capon 
style,  that  is,  the  feathers  are  left  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  last  two  joints  of  the 
wing,  on  the  thigh  about  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  joint,  and  on  the  back 
about  three  inches  from  the  tail,  includ- 
ing the  main  tail  feathers. 

After  the  bird  is  dressed,  the  feet  and 
head  should  be  washed,  using  a  stiff 
brush,  and  the  vent  should  be  well 
squeezed  to  remove  any  dung.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  chicken  will  probably 
develop  a  green  butt. 

If  any  food  remains  in  the  crop  after 
the  bird  is  dressed,  an  opening  should 
be  made  at  the  extreme  side  and  just 
above  the  wing  or  shoulder  joint,  and 
the  food  taken  out. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
animal  heat  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of 
a  dressed  bird  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  killed.  The  numerous  bacteria  that 
are  always  present  begin  to  develop 
very  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  dead, 
unless  it  is  cooled.  Cold  retards  the 
development  of  bacteria;  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bird  is  near  freezing  the 
development  is  very  slow,  and  when 
frozen  it  is  practically  suspended.  '  A 
dressed  bird,  however,  should  not  be 
placed  at  once  where  the  temperature 
is  too  low,  for  in  that  case  the  bird  will 
not  cool  properly.  If  the  bird  is  placed 
immediately  in  too  cold  a  temperature, 
the  heat  is  held  within  long  enough  to 
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Get  This, 

It's  a  good  one 

The  "Perfecto" 
Radiator 

BUILT  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES 

Will  Not  Burst  When 
Frozen 

For  Ford  Cars  $50.00 

Estimates  on    all    other   makes. 
Ask  Your  Dealer 


If  it's  Repairs,  we  have  the  most  up-to- 
date  Radiator  Repair  Dept.  in  Western 
Canada. 


Guarantee    Sheet    Metal 
^*iJ  Roofing   Company 

490  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg 
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Be  Your  Own 
Blacksmith 

Save  Repair  Bills  and 
avoid  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  due  to  breakdowns— get 
a  Blacksmithing  Outfit  »f 
your  own— ODo  your  own  re- 
pairing and  shoe  your  own 
horses.  Hundreds  are  doing 
it.  We  furnish  complete 
outfits  for  the  Farm  Black- 
smith. Full  directions  in- 
cluded. 

Our     catalogue     gives     full 
particulars  and  shows  direct 
dealing     prices.      Write     to- 
day  for   Free   Copy- 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,   Limited 

Factory  Diatributors 

Hamilton  Box  61K  Canada 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

•    Guild's     Bred-to-lay     strains 
1   will      pay      your      mortgage. 
1   Try  them.    Barred  Plymouth 
ri   Rocks,     White     Wyandottes, 
Single     Comb     White      Leg- 
boms  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island   Reds.     3,000  one  year 
old    hens.     300   one  year  old 
male    birds    for    August    and 
September    delivery.      Write 
for     beautifully      illustraited 
catalogue,        containing        65 
.    photos,    tonic   and   feed   for- 
Our  264-tgg  Kind    muias.       It's     free. 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  being 
restored  in  every  condition 
of  deafness  or  defective  hear- 
ing from  causes  such  as  Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness,  Relaxed  or 
Sunken  Drums,  Thickened 
Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing 
Sounds,  Perforated,  Wholly 
or  Martially  Destroyed 
Drums,  Discharge  from  Ears, etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking 
or  defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are 
simple  devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into 
the  ears  where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and 
comfortable. 

Write  to-day  for  our  1&8  page  FREE  book  on 
DEAFNESS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 

WILSON    EAR    DRUM    CO.,    Incorporated 
140   Inter-Southern   Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,    KY. 


give  the  puterefactive  bacteria  a  chance 
to  develop  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  give 
the  bird  an  offensive  flavor  when  cook- 
ed. The  birds  should  be  cooled  for 
about  twelve  hours  in  a  temperature 
of  about  30  to  35  degrees  before  being 
packed. 


REGARDING    YOUR    WINTER 
LAYERS 

By  Maud  Leopold 

DON'T  leave  the  birds  out  too  late  in 
the  fall  season,  but  get  them  perm- 
anently housed  in  their  winter  quarters 
before  the  snow  comes. 

Be  sure  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the 
houses  before  the  birds  are  put  into 
them.  Patch  and  make  weatherproof 
ail  leaky  places  in  the  roofs  and  walls. 


One  of  the  FARMERS'   MAGAZINE  staff   has   a 
better    half    at    good    work. 


If  colony  houses  or  other  types  of  the 
portable  style  are  used,  place  them  in 
as  sheltered  a  position  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  keen  northerly  and  easterly 
winds  striking  them  direct.  It  is  better 
too  if  the  houses  are  situated  on  high 
ground  to  escape  the  floods  when  a 
thaw  sets  in.  This  makes  it  easier  also 
for  the  attendant  in  approaching  them 
in  early  spring. 

Wood  floors  are  best  in  winter  laying 
houses  with  a  fairly  deep  litter  of  straw 
to  encourage  scratching.  Dropping 
boards  may  be  omitted  to  advantage 
as  they  are  difficult  to  keep  clean  on  ac- 
count of  the  droppings  freezing. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  keeping 
the  houses  too  tightly  closed.  Ventila- 
tion is  very  necessary  in  a  poultry 
house.  Fowls  throw  off  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  from  their  lungs  and  unless 
fresh  air  is  able  to  circulate  through 
their  house  and  carry  off  this  moisture, 
it  will  collect,  causing  dampness  which 
v/ill  in  turn  result  in  colds,  roup,  etc. 
Spaces  allowed  for  ventilation  should 
be  at  the  top  of  windows  or  walls.  Dur- 
ing very  cold  weather  these  openings 
may  be  covered  with  cheap  factory  cot- 
ton to  prevent  the  birds  getting  chilled. 
A  very  good  way  of  ventilating  is  to 
leave  an  opening  between  the  roof  and 
side  walls  and  then  fill  in  the  space  with 
straw,  not  too  tightly  wedged  in,  so  that 
the  air  can  pass  through  without  a 
draught.  Never  leave  open  spaces  or 
cracks  in  a  direct  line  with  roosting 
perches. 

After  repairs  the  next  necessary  item 
in  preparing  the  houses  is  whitewash- 
ing and  disinfecting.  There  are  many 
good  preparations  on  the  market  that 
simply  require  water  to  mix  them,  but 
less  expensive  washes  that  will  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well  may  be  made 
at  home.     One  of  these  is  as  follows: — 

Equal  parts  of  coal  oil  and  soft  soap 
added  to  three  parts  of  dry  lime  mixed 
with  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  a 
wash  suitable  for  using  with  a  spray 
pump  or  whitewash  brush.     Of  course 


the  mixing  should  be  carefully  done 
with  a  stick  and  the  boiling  water  add- 
ed gently  to  prevent  it  splashing  on  the 
hands  or  face. 

And  now  about  food.  Many  people 
feed  hot  wet  mashes  to  promote  bodily 
heat.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
dry  mash  method  now  being  advocated 
is  the  best,  as  the  fowls  are  not  so  apt 
to  stand  about  and  get  chilled,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  dry  feeding  means 
greater  fertility  in  the  eggs  and  strong- 
er chicks.  The  writer  has  found  the 
following  menu  answer  very  well  dur- 
ing all  winter: 

First  feed  in  the  morning,  grain  hid- 
den in  the  litter.  Warm  water  or  milk 
to  drink. 

Last  feed  in  the  afternoon,  grain 
made  hot  in  the  oven.     Warm  drink. 

Dry  mash  left  in  hoppers  during  the 
day.  Grit  and  charcoal.  As  much 
fresh,  green  feed  as  can  be  obtained. 
Dry  mash  hoppers  are  placed  as  far  as 
possible  from  drinking  utensils  to  force 
exercise.  Fresh  meat  if  obtainable  is 
preferred  to  dry  meat  scrap. 

In  selecting  winter  layers,  choose 
only  what  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
yearling  hens  well  over  the  moult  by 
early  fall,  and  in  the  case  of  pullets 
don't  be  mistaken  by  thinking  the  very 
early  hatched  are  the  best  for  winter 
eggs.  If  the  first  egg  is  laid  anywhere 
from  October  to  December  it  will  be 
early  enough.  Pullets  starting  to  lay 
in  late  summer  are  very  apt  to  go  into 
moult  after  the  first  few  eggs  and  then 
rest  until  spring. 


CULLING  THE  LAYERS 

npHE  Kitchener  Poultry  Association 
-*■  are  doing  some  interesting  work.  At 
a  recent  culling  demonstration  of  farm 
flocks,  some  striking  results  were  ob- 
tained at  Mr.  H.  Herner's  home.  Out  of 
22  hens  8  were  culled  out,  as  of  no  fur- 
ther use  for  egg  production.  This  lot  in 
the  ten  days'  test,  did  not  lay  an  egg; 
the  14,  however,  laid  25  eggs  in  the 
same  time. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  H.  Wagner,  a  lot 
of  32  hens  was  culled  out.  Of  this 
number  6  received  their  sentence,  hav- 
ing in  the  ten  days  not  an  egg  to  their 
credit.  The  worthy  26  laid,  during  this 
time,  55  eggs;  these  were  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  first  pen  was  White  Leghorns  and 
the  second  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


TRAIN    A   SOLDIER   FARMER 

TPHE  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of 
-*•  Canada  is  making  an  appeal  through 
the  agricultural  press  to  successful 
farmers  to  assist  the  Board  in  training 
apprentices  who  are  anxious  to  go  on 
the  land  on  their  own  account.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Board  is  receiving  ap- 
plications from  young  men  who  are  not 
yet  equipped  sufficiently  to  warrant  the 
Board  in  placing  them  on  the  land  at 
once,  but  whose  only  lack  is  experience. 
The  Settlement  Board  needs  farms  on 
which  to  place  these  apprentices,  to  give 
them  the  necessary  experience  before 
they  obligate  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  repay  money  advanced  to  set 
them  up  in  business. 

Surely  there  are  many  thousands  of 
farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  one  or  more  of  these 
soldier-farmers.  It  would  be  a  nice  way 
to  repay  in  part  for  the  sacrifice  that 
these  men  have  made. 

The  Settlement  Board  slogan  in  this 
campaign  is  "Fit  Our  Fighters  to 
Farm."  It  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  these 
men  to  help  them  get  back  into  civil 
life.  And  while  we  are  discharging  our 
obligations  in  this  way,  we  are  securing 
the  assistance  of  able-bodied  and  en- 
thusiastic young  men  who  will  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  mere  farm  hands 
but  as  partners  with  their  employers 
in  an  enterprise  which  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  fitting  them  for  the  duties  they 
W'Jl  soon  take  up  on  their  own  land. 


Harley,  Ontario. 
Please    find    enclosed    $1.50    for 
Farmers'    Magazine    which    has    been 
coming  to  me  for  some  time.     We  like 
Farmers'   very  much. 

Millar  Lawrason. 


With  a 

reputation  of 
fifty  years' 
standing  for 
high  crafts- 
manship and 
scrupulous 
standards, 

The  Silverplate  of 

IMliamRagers 


and  hisDOTX 

"The  Best  atthe  Price" 


is  the  favour- 
ite of  women 
of  good  judg- 
ment who  in- 
sist on  the  best 
quality  for 
their   money. 


Glints 


Made  in  Canada  and 
Guaranteed  by 

,  Wm.Rooers  Mfg. Co. 

LIMITED 

Niagara  Falls 
Ontario 


Hand   or   Power 
Feed  Cutters 

No  farmer  should  be  without  a  feed 
cutter,  and  nearly  every  farmer 
realizes  that  he  could  save  tons  of 
good  feed  if  he  had  one.  Write  for 
our   catalogue  and  prices  to-day. 

Peter  Hamilton  feed  cutters  are  easy 
running  and  will  stand  the  hardest 
kind  of  work. 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 

PETERBORO,  ONT. 
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Don't  Throw  Cattle -Profits  Away 

The  feeding,  care,  milking  of  cows,  are  all  done  to 
produce  profits.  Every  farmer  should  see  that  this 
Profit  is  not  thrown  away  by  the  use  of  Poor  Skimming 
and  hard-running  Separators. 

This  expensive  blunder  is  continually  being  made.  It 
can  be  prevented  by  using  the 

Simplex  (Link  Blade) 
Separator 

The  Simplex  has  been  developed,  im- 
proved and  perfected  to  the  point  where 
it  is  recognized  as  the  most  expensively 
built  hand  separator  on  the  market  to- 
day. Its  high  efficiency  is  represented  in 
the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  manufac- 
turing cost. 

The  Simplex  skims  closely — takes  all  the 
cream,  is  easy  to  turn  and  very  conveni- 
ent in  handling  and  cleaning.  Write 
to-day  for  booklet,  which  gives  all  infor- 
mation and  shows  the  high  standard  of 
quality  in  the  Simplex  Separator. 

D.  DERBYSHIRE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Brockville,  Ontario 


The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
marks  as  great  an  advance 
shaving  methods  as  the  reaper 
over  the  old  hand  scythe.  All 
that  the  modern  mower  has  meant 
in  convenience,  comfort,  and  econ- 
omy is  realized  in  the  AutoStrop 
Razor. 

The  safety  construction  of  the 

AutoStrop  Razor  enables  the  novice  to 
use  it  with  the  same  ease  and  dexterity  as 
the  veteran  shaver.  The  self-stropping 
feature  gives  him  a  clean,  keen -edged  blade 
for  every  shave;  while  throughout  strop- 
ping, shaving  and  cleaning  the  blade  re- 
mains in  the  razor,  thus  removing  the 
troublesome  necessity  rt  taking  the  razor 
to  pieces  and  assembling  it  again. 

There's  nothing  to  learn  about 

the  AutoStrop  Razor.  A  man  takes  to  it 
as  naturally  as  a  duck  to  water,  and  he 
gets  head-barber  shaves  from  the  start. 
So  sure  are  we  of  this  that  we  offer  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  with  strop  and  12  blades, 
complete  in  an  attractive  case,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  if  it  fails  to 
please  you,  the  purchase  price — $5  will 
be  handed  back  to  you  without  argument. 
Any  dealer  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  on  this  condition. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  Limited 
AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 
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AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


DAIRYING 


National  Dairy  Show 

By  GEO.   A.   PUTNAM 

Who   represented    FARMERS'   MAGAZINE   at  Chicago. 


rp0  the  average  person,  the  above 
-*•  title  means  an  exhibit  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  the  animals  which  produce 
these.  A  dairy  show  may  and  should 
amount  to  much  more  than  this,  a  great 
educational  force,  an  education  for  the 
producer,  the  manufacturer,  the  dis- 
tributor, and  the  consumer.  There  is 
marked  advance  from  year  to  year  by 
individuals  and  sections  of  the  country 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
in: 

(a)  Selection,  breeding,  feeding,  and 
care  of  dairy  cattle. 

(b)  Methods  of  producing  and  caring 
for  the  raw  material. 

(c)  The  manufacture  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, ice  cream,  milk  powder,  condensed 
milk,  etc. 

(d)  The  handling  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

(e)  The  improvement  of  dairy  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  on  the  farm,  in  the 
manufacturing  establishment  and  the 
milk  distributing  plant. 

When  one  considers  these  various 
features  of  the  industry,  the  advant- 
ages in  holding  an  Annual  National 
Show  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  are  quite  evident. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  alone, 
the  undertaking  is  worthy  of  support  by 
the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
national  industry  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
necessity  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
dairy  products  to  insure  the  health  of 
the  people,  especially  the  children,  such 
an  undertaking  is  worthy  of  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Shows  Fix  Types 

The  exhibitors  all  find  it  a  splendid 
school  of  experience,  while  the  average 
breeder  and  the  young  man  taking  a 
course  in  agriculture  have  definite  types 
of  excellence  fixed  in  their  minds 
through  seing  the  best  herds  in'  the 
land  placed  by  competent  judges.  The 
recognized  superior  types  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  as  determined  at  these  ex- 
hibitions, do  much  to  fix  a  standard. 

The  exhibits  by  Federal  and  Provin- 
cial Departments  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding the  Agricultural  Colleges,  are 
in  themselves  of  great  benefit,  and  the 
agents  representing  the  manufacturers 
of  various  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  etc. 
have  at  these  large  gatherings  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  placing  the 
merits  of  their  products  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

Up-to-date  methods  in  stabling,  the 
milking  of  the  cattle,  the  care  of  the 
milk,  balancing  of  rations,  etc.,  can  be 
brought  before  the  public  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  at  such  gatherings  that  the  most 
competent  manufacturers  of  cheese, 
butter,  ice  cream,  condensed  and  powd- 
ered goods,  city  milk  supply,  are  on  the 
alert  to  get  the  best  of  machinery  and 
equipment  to  remain  in  the  advance 
guard  of  dairy  progress. 

Value  of  Location 

Large  exhibitions  are  of  necessity 
held  in  large  centres  of  population 
where  an  exceptional  opportunity  is  af- 
forded of  placing  before  the  public  the 
value  of  milk  and  its  products,  not  only 
in  the  feeding  of  children  but  the 
grown-ups  as  well.  If  it  is  as  stated  by 
recognized  authorities,  that  six  million 
out  of  twenty-two  million  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  in  a  seri- 
ously undernourished  condition,  in  need 
of  not  only  proper  feeding,  but  also 
medical  care,  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
to  full  and  vigorous  maturity,  and  75 
per  cent,  of  the  twenty-two  million  are 
estimated  below  par,  then  the  produc- 


tion of  milk  and  the  marketing  of  the 
same  in  its  various  forms  should  be  a 
matter  of  general  concern  for  the  above 
condition  is  iargely  a  result  of  insuffi- 
cent  milk. 

Feeding   People   is   Important 

Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
within  a  decade  from  228  per  thousand 
to  89  per  thousand  in  the  United  States, 
this  largely  as  a  result  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mothers  in  proper  care  and 
feeding  of  the  child.  With  an  educa- 
tional campaign  at  National  Dairy 
Shows  and  on  other  occasions,  malnu- 
trition can  be  largely  overcome.  It  is 
only  a  humanitarian  undertaking,  but 
also  an  economic  question  for  the  Na- 
tion. While  health  inspection  is  of 
great  importance  and  has  done  much 
to  awake  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  general,  the  question  of 
health  teaching  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. Health  propaganda  should 
mean  something  more  than  information 
on  disease,  it  should  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  disease. 

The  Nations  have  been  swept  with  the 
Temperance  sentiment,  and  everything 
points  to  a  still  more  vigorous  and, 
shall  we  say,  a  more  important  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  proper  care  and  feed- 
ing of  the  rising  generation.  Within  a 
decade  we  shall  see  a  revolution  in 
the  habits  of  living,  and  a  National 
Dairy  Exhibition  can  be  a  large  factor 
in  the  realization  of  such  a  condition. 

Therefore,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, as  well  as  an  educational  factor, 
a  National  Dairy  Show  is  worthy  of 
support  by  the  individual  producer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  dealer,  the  consumer 
and  the  Governments  of  the  day. 

NATIONAL   DAIRY    COUNCIL   OF 
CANADA   SPEAKS   OUT 

The  National  Dairy  Council  of  Canada 
in  order  to  protect  and  promote  the  dairy 
industry  in  Canada,  is  determined  to  bring 
about  by  its  organized  force  and  by  co- 
operation with  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Dominion  and  the  Provin- 
cial Governments: 

1.  Greater  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts; 

2.  Better  marketing  conditions,  and 

3.  Increased  production  of  milk  and  its 
products  in   Canada. 

Greater  consumption  of  dairy  products 
will  be  brought  about  by  judicious  adver- 
tising. The  National  Dairy  Council  will 
strive  forcibly  to  bring  home  to  every 
mother  and  housekeeper  in  Canada  the 
knowledge  that  milk  and  its  products  in 
substantial  quantities  are  indispensable  in 
the  diet  of  healthy  people,  both  children 
and  adults,  and  are,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  by  far  the  cheapest  of  all 
foods  of  nutritious  value.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  dairy  products,  and  a  vig- 
orous healthy  nation  cannot  exist  witl-.out 
the  extensive  use  of  them. 

Better  marketing  conditions  for  milk 
and  its  products  for  which  the  National 
Dairy  Council  is  prepared  to  fight,  include 
the  maintenance  of  fair  prices,  prompt 
and  careful  transportation  at  reasonable 
rates,  suitable  terminal  facilities  for  ship- 
ping, receiving,-  and  keeping,  and  reason 
able  and  judicious  government  regulations 
for  the  handling  and  sale  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

Increased  production  of  milk  and  its 
products  must  follow  if  greater  consump- 
tion is  brought  about.  The  best  and  most 
economical  method  of  increasing  produc- 
tion of  milk  is  by  improvement  of  the  pro- 
ducing herds  by  the  elimination  of  the 
scrub  bull,  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  of 
good  milking  strain,  the  testing  of  milking 
cattle  and  the  elimination  of  all  pobr 
producing  animals  from  the  herd.  The 
National  Dairy  Council  will  assist  good 
breeding,  weeding  and  feeding  of  dairy 
cattle. 

The  following  resolutions  and  recommen- 
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dations  were  passed  at  the   dairy  confer- 
ence at  Ottawa  held  on  October  14: 

The  National  Dairy  Council  of  Canada 
hereby  expresses  its  strong  disapproval  of 
and  opposition  to  the  present  high  cus- 
toms duty  on  glass  bottles,  tinware,  dairy 
utensils  and  machinery  and  other  articles 
used  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada,  a:«.d 
requests  the  Dominion  Government  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  or  at  least  a 
substantial  reduction  of  such  duty.  The 
unreasonable  and  excessive  duty  amount- 
ing to  40  per  cent.,  which  the  present  cus- 
toms tariff  places  upon  some  articles  regu- 
larly used  by  dairymen,  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  tending  to  keep  up  the  retail  price 
of  milk.  A  reduction  in  the  customs  tariff 
will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

"Whereas,  the  dairy  industry  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  Canada,  upon 
which  much  of  the  national  prosperity  de- 
pends, in  which  are  engaged  over  500,000 
persons,  whose  products  are  valued  at  over 
$200,000,000  a  year,  and 

"Whereas,  influences  have  been  at  work 
which  have  seriously  affected  and  even 
threatened  the  welfare  of  this  great  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Food  in  setting 
the  price  of  cheese,  the  restriction  of  the 
prices  milk  condenseries  were  allowed  to 
pay  for  milk,  the  restriction  that  was  im- 
posed for  months  on  the  export  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  prevent  city  milk  producers  from 
obtaining  a  price  for  their  milk  based  upon 
its  cost  of  production,  the  granting  of  per- 
mission for  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine in  Canada,  and  the  repeated  ex- 
tension of  the  time  limit  first  set,  the 
increasing  tendency  of  cities  to  impose 
unreasonable  requirements  upon  milk  pro- 
ducers in  the  matter  of  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk,  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  curtail  the  production 
of   ice   cream,  and 

"Whereas,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
public  bodies  to  interfere  in  these  matters 
is  growing  year  by  year  without  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  action  on  the  industry,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  that  the  production  of  milk 
and  its  products  should  be  increased  in- 
steady  of  curtailed/and 

"Whereas,  it  is  important  to  this  end 
that  every  mother  and  housekeeper  in 
Canada  shall  be  shown  that  milk  and  its 
products  in  substantial  quantities  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  diet  of  healthy  people, 
both  children  and  adults,  and  are,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
cheapest  of  all  foods  of  nutritious  value, 
and  that  there  are  no  substitutes  for 
them;  * 

"Whereas,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that 
an  increased  production  of  milk  shall  be 
promoted  by: 

"(a)  Making  the  production  of  milk 
sufficiently  profitable  to  induce  a  great- 
er productien  and,  thereby,  offset  the 
present  tendency  of  dairy  farmers  to 
dispose  of  their  dairy  herds,  and 

"(b)  By  promoting  the  improvement 
of  the  milk  producing  qualities  of  the 
dairy  herd. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  the  time  has 
come  when  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry,  should  unite,  through  their 
various  local  and  provincial  associations, 
and  the  National  Dairy  Council,  in  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  industry  in 
every  legitimate  way." 

Recommendat  ions 

To   this  end  we  would  recommend: 

First. — That  steps  t>.  taken  to  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  an  annual  National 
Dairy  Show  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  at  such  points  and 
on  such  dates  as  the  executive  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  may  deem  best,  and 
that  the  full  co-operation  of  all  interested 
in  dairy  organizations  be  invited. 

Second. — That  the  dairy  interests  shall 
be  so  organized  that,  whenever  matters  of 
provincial  or  national  importance  are  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  Governments, 
it  shall  be  possible  to  advise  members  of 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  concerned,  or 
of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  how  their  con- 
stituents believe  the  dairy  industry  will 
be  affected  thereby,  and  what,  in  their 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  is  the  policy  that  should 
be  pursued. 

Third. — That  copies  be  obtained  of  the 
requirements  of  various  municipalities, 
condenseries,  mi«h  powder  plants,  etc., 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  covering  the  conditions  un- 
der which  milk  must  be  produced,  its  but- 
ter fat  contents,  etc.,  and  that  from  those 
model  regulations  be  drafted,  with  the 
purpose  cri  supplying  these,  and  informa- 
tion  bearing   on    them,  to   milk   producers' 
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of  Canada's  war  units 
— those  who  fought  in 
Flanders  and  those  who 
served  at  home. 

It  is  also  enjoyed  by 
civilians  of  all  classes 
throughout  Canada  and 
is  recognized   as    being 
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ABSOLUTELY  the  longed 
wearing  boot  you  can 
buy.  You  may  doubt  this 
statement,  but  you  cannot 
doubt  your  own  experience. 

The  next  pair  of  boots  you 
buy  ask  for  "Invincibles". 
Your  own  experience  with 
them  will  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement— and 
you  will  be  convinced  long 
before  the  boot  is  worn  out. 

We  know  what  thousands  of 
merchants  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wearers  think  of  them. 
They  swear  by  the  "Invinci- 
ble" line  and  so  will  you  once 
you  have  bought  the  firs^  pair. 

"Invincibles"  are  Pressure 
Cured.  As  compression  makes 
steel  harder  and  more  enduring 
than  iron,  so  does  the  high 
Pressure  Process  make  rubber 
tougher  and  more  lasting. 
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Please  write  plainly. 


Public  Finance  Disaster 

of  Early  Canadian 

Days 


The  almost  forgotten  experience  of  our  forefathers, 
of  which,  to  quote  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  "The  effect  was 
to  diminish  the  value  of  municipal  securities  gener- 
ally, and  to  corrupt  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
with  reference  to  moral  obligations,"  makes  a  fascin- 
ating and  thought-stimulating  article  as  presented 
by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark  in  recent  issues  of  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST. 

Dr.  Clark,  dealing  with  this  Municipal  Loan  Fund  of  the 
fifties,  says  of  its  author.  Sir  Francis  Hincks: 

He  had  in  some  respects  genuine  ability  and,  in  matters  which 
he  understood,  rendered  considerable  useful  public  service, 
but  he  was  an  idealist  and  a  theoris't  without  any  practical 
grasp  of  the  rigorous  laws  and  unyielding  facts  of  finance.  He 
was  patriotic  and  w-ell-meaning,  but  his  patriotism  and  good 
intentions  did  not  save  the  country  from  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  his  scheme  which  those  able  to  think  clearly  on 
matters  of  finance  perceived  from  the  beginning.  He  posses- 
sed in  an  eminent  degree  that  fatal  fluency  of  persuasive 
speech  with  which  so  many  of  our  politicians  are  endowed,  and 
swayed  the  people,  for  whom  he  expressed  and  probably  felt 
sincere  devotion,  with  superficial  catchwords  and  glittering 
generalities  not  founded  on  the  stern  realities  of  economic' 
laws.  The  confidence  he  inspired  only  enabled  him  to  do 
infinitely  more  mischief  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
caused  by  his  scheme,  and  did  not  protect  the  people  from 
the  losses  and  distress  resulting  from  disregard  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles. 

There  is  more  here  than  an  interesting  story  of  early  days. 
Here  is  a  marking  on  the  map  of  Canada's  history  by 
which  all  interested  in  the  country  should  make  their 
reckonings,  should  chart  their  course  of  action. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  continually  presenting  such 
articles.  Consider  some  which  appeared  in  the  early 
issues  of  August : 

Grain  Growers  Condemned  by  a  Retailer. 
Bolshevism   and    Public   Morals. 
Some  Alberta  Oil  Wells  Are  Showing  Profit. 
Bright   Outlook  for   Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper. 
Why  Henders  Fell  Out  With  Grain  Growers. 
Sawyer-Massey  on  the  Road  to  Better  Times. 
Sir  Adam  Gets  in  Some  Fine  Work  at  Guelph. 
Dominion  Loan  Campaign  to  Start  Oct.  27. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  Continues  His  Vivid  Survey  of  War- 
ridden  Europe. 
Make  Maturities  of  Loans  as  Short  as  Possible. 
Tariff   Action  by  Liberals  Step  in  Dark. 
Canners'  Head  Gives  Answer  to  Prof.  Jackson. 
Small   Retailer   Renders    Service   to  the   Community. 
Reorganization  of  the  Standard  Reliance  Corporation. 
British  Will  Not  Unload  Their  Canadian  Bonds. 

You  will  find  enlightenment  in  the  balanced  viewpoint  of  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST'S  articles  and  editorials.  You  will  find  its  "An- 
swers to  Enquiry"  department  of  value.  THE  POST  is  the  paper 
of  the  thinker — be  he  rich  or  Door;  the  paper  for  the  man  who  is 
eager  to  study  not  only  what  is  best  for  his  business,  but  what  is  best 
for  Canada.  This  is  the  oaper  which  you  may  receive  weekly  for 
one  year  at  a  cost  of  $3.00.     Fill  in  the  attached  coupon: 


Annual  Subscription  £3.00. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA, 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me   as   a   regular  subscriber,   commencing   at   once. 
I    Srfi'fol^rt     $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 


organizations,  municipal  bodies  and  otner 
groups  of  individuals  interested,  as  the 
need  for  them  may  arise. 

Fourth. — That  with  the  object  of  stan- 
dardizing as  far  as  practicable,  the  price 
of  milk  throughout  Canada,  information 
be  gathered  monthly  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
either  through  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Dominion  Dairy  Division,  con- 
cerning the  prices  being  paid  for  milk 
for  city  consumption,  by  milk  conden- 
sries,  powdered  milk  factories,  cheese 
factories  and  creameries,  and  that  this  in- 
formation be  supplied  to  all  affiliated 
organizations  interested  therein  and  de- 
siring the  same. 

Fifth. — That  steps  be  taken  tc  induce 
the  various  Provincial  Governments  and 
experimental  farms  to  conduct  farm  sur- 
veys, showing  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  in  all  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing it  on  the  experimental  farms  them- 
selves, and  that  this  information  be  com- 
piled and  kept  available  for  instant  use 
when  required  by  public  bodies  and  others 
interested  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk.  Similar  information  shall 
also  be  obtained  from  United  States 
sources. 

Sixth. — That  complete  information  shall 
be  obtained  and  kept  on  file  concerning 
the  best  methods  of  encouraging  a  greater 
consumption  of  milk  and  its  products, 
through   campaigns  conducted  by  women's 


organizations,  municipal  bodies  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  public  health,  and  the 
provincial  and  national  dairy  divisions,: 
together  with  statements  showing  the  costj 
and  best  methods  of  conducting  these  cam- 
paigns, sample  letters,  posters  and  adver- 
tisements and  such  other  information  as 
may  ba  necessary  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  such  campaigns  throughout  Canada. 

Seventh. — That  a  study  be  made  of  the 
work  being  conducted  by  the  Dominior 
and  various  Provincial  Dairy  Divisions, 
the  United  States  Dairy  Division  and  of 
those  states  where  the  most  progressive 
dairy  legislation  has  been  enacted,  with 
the  object  of  improving  and  extending, 
through  the  giving  of  suggestions  and  the 
co-operation,  when  desired,  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
various  dairy  divisions  and  dairymen's  or- 
ganizations in  Canada. 

Eighth. — That  a  record  be  maintained  of 
the  various  firms  in  Canada  dealing  in 
cheese,  butter  and  other  dairy  products, 
and  that  producers  be  encouraged  to  re- 
port monthly,  confidentially,  to  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  particulars  as  to  the 
promptness  with  which  these  firms  settle 
their  accounts,  in  order  that  unreliable 
and  dishonest  firms  may  be  detected  and 
exposed  and  the  prompt  payment  of  ac- 
counts assured. 

Ninth. — That  efforts  be  made  to  induce 
manufacturers  of  butter  to  buy  cream  on 
a  basis  of  quality. 


FRUITGROWING 


How  the  Grape  Buyers  Wobbled 


By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 


THE  Grape  Growers'  Association  of 
the  Niagara  District  received  a  de- 
cided jolt  towards  the  height  of  the 
season.  The  story  has  leaked  out,  and 
'What  Happened  to  Jones"  is  not  a  bit 
more  interesting  than  what  happened  to 
the  Grape  Growers'  Association.  It 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  the  growers  of  the  district  broke 
away  from  the  fetters  of  local  buyers. 
Innocent  as  babes  in  the  wood,  they 
were  electrified  to  receive  offers  of  $65 
per  ton  for  their  grapes  just  as  the 
fruit  gave  promise  to  be  the  most 
abundant  for  years. 

There  were  many  who  took  instant 
advantage  of  that  price,  and  tied  them- 
selves up  on  the  contract.  Later  they 
were  horrified  to  learn  that  the  New 
York  buyers  were  in  the  field  for  all 
they  could  get,  and  the  price  ranged 
anywhere  from  $100  to  $125  per  ton. 
That  was  a  sore  touch.  The  growers 
were  persuaded  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  betrayed. 

The  GraDe  Growers'  Association  was 
formed.  They  were  bound  by  a  com- 
mon impulse  to  spurn  Canadian  offers 
and  ship  their  grapes  to  the  U.S.  buy- 
ers. Carloads  were  spoken  for.  In  fact 
the  demand  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
visible  supply.  While  the  local  pro- 
ducers did  not  receive  $100  per  ton  for 
their  grapes,  they  did  receive  about  $20 
per  ton  more  than  the  local  buyers  paid. 

It  is  needless  to  record  that  the  Grape 
Growers  and  their  adherents  were 
happy.  They  were — very.  They  knew 
they  had  been  neglecting  their  oppor- 
tunities for  years  back.  The  things 
they  learned  in  regard  to  market  con- 
ditions in  New  York  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  sent  there  to  investi- 
gate things,  proved  to  them  the  neces- 
sity of  organized  vigilance  in  Canada. 
So,  they  organized.  » 

But  there  were  some  imperfections  in 
that  organization.  They  learned  their 
mistake  too  late,  but  the  loss  was  not 
gicat.  The  local  growers  fell  into  the 
b^st-laid  trap  ever  baited  for  the  un- 
suspecting. The  association  now  real- 
izes that  it  is  up  to  them  to  be  as  wise 
as  serpents  and  not  to  discard  their 
fangs  too  soon. 

The  boys  got  busy  and  loaded  several 
cars  with  grapes  for  the  New  York 
market.  They  were  duly  shipped.  Then 
things  happened.  They  got  word  back 
that  while   the   grapes  were   all   right, 


the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  N.Y. 
market.  Consequently  the  fancy  price 
expected  could  not  be  paid.  Investiga- 
tions followed,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
cute  little  trick  of  the  buyers  "over 
there"  was  unearthed. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  the  Cana- 
dians that  they  were  not  the  lonely 
goat  of  the  hoax.  Their  feilowT-growers 
on  the  other  side  had  been  victimized 
also.     This  is  how  it  was  done: 

Realizing  that  the  grape  crop  would 
be  short  in  New  York,  and  knowing 
that  in  Canada  lay  their  only  hope,  the 
buyers  assured  the  New  York  growers 
that  they  would  take  their  grapes,  and 
t:ie  price  would  range  from  $100  to 
$125  per  ton.  To  make  things  even 
more  pleasant  for  the  home  producers, 
they  were  assured  that  they  need  not 
bother  placing  their  usual  orders  for 
baskets,  as  the  buyers  would  take  all 
their  products  in  bulk,  and  would,  more- 
over, supply  the  boxes  from  their  own 
factories. 

The  Yankees  fell  for  the  bait,  too. 
They  didn't  buy  basket  supplies  as 
usual.  Then  operations  were  put  on 
foot  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  It  was 
about  then  that  the  fabulous  prices 
were  first  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the 
line.  Having  assured  themselves  that 
the  supply  could  be  secured  here  if 
needed,  the  wily  buyers  settled  down 
until  harvest  time. 

Harvesting  began.  The  $125  price 
was  paid  to  the  New  York  growers  for 
their  first  product.  Then  the  price  was 
dropped.  It  got  down  to  about  $65 
per  ton,  and  the  producers  were  sore 
clear  through.  There  was  a  great 
scramble  for  baskets.  Better  to  pack 
them  in  the  usual  way,  they  reasoned, 
than  to  be  gulled  as  they  felt  they  were 
being.  But  the  basket  factories  had 
i-eceived  no  orders  locally,  and  had  sold 
their  product  to  other  markets.  Ac- 
tivity was  intense  for  some  weeks  in  the 
New  York  district.  Between  the  grape 
growers  yelling  for  baskets  and  "cuss- 
ing" the  buyers,  pandemonium  reigned. 
The  growers  swore  that  sooner  than 
supply  grapes  at  such  a  low  price  they 
would  let  them  rot,  or  make  them  into 
wine  themselves.  Neither  course  was 
practicable.  Baskets  were  coming  in  by 
the  time  the  wine  men  and  the  graDe 
juice  makers  had  received  a  goodly 
supply  of  fruit.  But  they  had  not  re- 
ceived enough.    They  had  to  have  more. 
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Just  to  show  the  local  growers  they 
were  quite  independent  of  the  home 
product,  the  grapes  from  the  Canadian 
district  were  imported.  A  compromise 
followed  in  which  the  N.Y.  growers 
were  offered  a  price  much  lower  than 
$125  per  ton,  but  which  was  not  so  bad 
after  all.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  few 
grapes  from  Canada  were  bought  up  at 
the  buyer's  own  price. 

Thus  did  the  plotters  put  one  over 
on  the  producers  of  both  countries.  But 
it  can't  be  done  twice,  say  all  of  them. 
The  lesson  was  a  good  one  for  the  Can- 
adians. They  now  realize  as  never  be- 
fore that  they  will  have  to  use  their 
wits  in  more  than  one  direction.  They 
will  have  to  perfect  their  organization, 
and  they  will  have  to  have  a  man  in 
whom  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed 
to  be  a  business  agent  for  them. 


PRICES    AND    THE    EXPORT    DE- 
MAND 

The  Bank   of  Commerce   Letter. 

IT  is  difficult  to  find  sound  reasons  for 
the  general  belief  that  prices  have 
reached  their  highest  point  from  which 
during  the  next  few  months  there  will 
be  a  gradual  decline.  Enquiry  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  Canada  the 
demand  for  goods  is  quite  as  great  as 
at  any  time  since  a  scarcity  was  caused 
by  the  pressure  to  obtain  war  supplies. 
To  meet  this  domestic  demand  there  is 
no  evidence  of  an  increased  volume  of 
production.  For  lack  of  labor,  part  of 
the  machinery  of  many  industries  re- 
mains idle,  as  shown  by  the  reports  for 
August  of  the  various  offices  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  of  Canada  which 
were  able  to  fill  only  73  per  cent,  of  the 
vacancies  reported.  During  the  same 
period  a  loss  of  316,187  working  days 
resulted  through  strikes.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  must  be  due  to  the 
higher  efficiency  of  labor,  plant  and 
management  that  so  large  a  volume  of 
exports  has  been  maintained.  To  the 
demands  from  abroad  we  may  safely 
attribute  the  high  prices  Canadian  pro- 
ducers obtain  for  their  goods,  and  while 
these  demands  for  our  chief  products 
continue,  it  would  not  appear  that  any 
substantial  recession  in  prices  is  im- 
minent. That  consumers  will  clamor 
for  lower  prices  is  quite  natural,  but 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  greater  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  the  satisfaction  of 
public  needs.  Price-fixing  a*id  the  arti- 
ficial restriction  of  profits  will  tend  to 
discourage  rather  than  to  enhance  pro- 
duction, with  the  inevitable  result  that 
prices  will  be  forced  to  higher  levels. 


KEEPING  FIT 

I \ /'HEN  one  has  been  overworking, 
'  '  undersleeping,  overdrinking,  over- 
eating, and  underexercising,  germs  mul- 
tiply rapidly  because  the  "white  wings" 
of  the  human  system  are  too  tired  to 
clean  them  out. 

A  long  illness  follows. 

Some  day  we  will  tell  the  truth  in 
death  certificates  and  reports  will  be 
made  like  this: 

"Died  after  thirty  years  of  over- 
eating." 

"Smothered  himself  to  death.  Worked 
and  slept  in  unventilated  rooms." 

"Burned  out.  Slept  only  six  hours  a 
night." 

Good  health  is  a  luxury  we  all  can 
enjoy  if  we  are  willing  to  play  the  game 
on  the  long  law  of  averages. 

Eat  lightly,  drink  lots  of  water, 
breathe  fresh  air  every  night  and  day, 
get  plenty  of  sleep,  keep  clean  inside 
and  outside,  and  Father  Time  will  pass 
you  by. 


ONLY    INTEREST    IS    SUBJECT   TO 
TAX 

"pO  remove  doubts  which  exist  in  some 
*-  quarters  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Income  Tax  Act  to  the  new  Victory 
Loan  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  it  is 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  will  be 
subject  to  the  taxation — not  the  prin- 
cipal. 

An  impression  has  been  created  to 
the  effect  that  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment on  Victory  Bonds  is  to  be  taxed. 
Of  course  such  is  not  the  case.  The  in- 
terest derived  from  the  new  bonds  will 
bear  taxation  just  as  other  items  which 
go  to  make   an   income   will   be  taxed. 


This,  however,  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
much  concern  to  the  small  investor  as 
the  income  received  by  the  average  per- 
son is  not  touched  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  act.  Total  incomes  not  exceeding 
$2,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  person 
and  $1,000  for  a  single  person  are 
exempt  regardless  of  the  source  from 
which  the  money  comes.  There  is  fur- 
ther exemption  for  the  married  person 
with  dependent  children,  the  amount  be- 
ing two  hundred  dollars  for  each  child 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  For 
instance  the  income  of  a  person  with 
f^ur  young  children  is  exempt  to  the 
extent  of  $2,800. 

The  idea  that  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  Victory  Loan  is  to  be 
taxed  is  quite  wrong.  Only  the  interest 
on  the  bond  ccmes  under  the  tax. 


has  more  real  affection  and  pride  for 
animals  of  his  own  breeding  than  for 
others;  that  he  understands  them  more 
perfectly  and  can  produce  better  re- 
sults with  them.  And  so  we  say,  for 
the  joy  that  may  lie  in  your  work  and 
the  profit  you  hope  to  secure  through 
it,  lay  a  satisfactory  breeding  founda- 
tion and  raise  your  own  cows. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  HERD 

T^VERY  dairyman  must  add  new 
*-<  c  o  w  s  to  his  herd  to  replace 
those  removed  on  account  of  old  age, 
disability  or  death;  and  it  would  seem  a 
wise  policy  to  raise  heifer  calves  for 
this  purpose  rather  than  to  buy  addi- 
tional stock  outside.  If  the  dairyman 
has  good  producing  foundation  cows  and 
a  pure-bred  sire  backed  by  proven  an- 
cestry, he  may  feel  very  sure  that  his 
heifer  calves,  carefully  reared,  will 
make  good  at  the  pail;  while  his  bull 
calves  may  easily  be  disposed  of  at  pro- 
fitable prices,  if  judicious  advertising 
setting  forth  their  rightful  claims  to 
transmitted  and  transmitting  superior- 
ity is  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dairyman  who  is  constantly  buying  to 
maintain  the  desired  number  in  his 
herd  is  liable  to  bring  in  occasional  un- 
desirable individuals,  of  ill  breeding, 
improperly  reared,  or  carrying  the 
germs  of  disease  with  which  to  taint 
and  lower  the  general  standard  of  his 
herd.     We  believe,  also,  that  any  man 


NEIL    SANGSTER,    PRESIDENT   OF 
HOLSTEINS 

Neil  Sangster,  Ormstown,  Que.,  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  was 
unanimously  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  organization  by  the  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  held  at  Ottawa,  when 
the  resignation  of  Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie  as 
president  was  reluctantly  accepted.  As 
a  result  of  Mr.  Sangster':?  promotion, 
the  other  officers  of  the  association  step 
up  automatically,  It.  W.  E.  Burnaby  be- 
coming 1st  vice-president. 


of  paper  out  of  his  inside  coat  pocket). 
"Read  it." 

This  is  what  Hiram  read: 
"O.  A.  Jones, 
Cement  Con- 
Tractor." 

"I  think  the  city  slickers  have  been 
trying  to  work  a  'con'  game  on  you," 
said  Hiram.  "Just  watch  yourself  a 
minute,  Si,  while  I  go  and  find  a  pebble 
— it's  a  crime  to  let  you  live." 


HIRAM  WAS  RIGHT 

By  B.  J.  Paulson 

nl  SEE   they've   started   makin'  trac- 

1  tors  cuta  cement  now,"  said  Silas 
Addlepate  at  the  Ottawa  Tractor  Meet, 

"Cement,"  scoffed  Hiram,  "How  do 
you  get  that  way?     It  can't  be  did." 

"I  tell  you  they  are,"  insisted  Silas, 
"r.nd  it's  called  the  Con  tractor. 
Thought  you'd  been  attendin'  all  *  the 
tractor  demonstrations.  You  oughta 
know  somethin'  about  it." 

"You're  crazy,  Si — there  aint  no  such 
critter  as  a  'Con'  tractor." 

"Sure  there  is,"  reiterated  Silas,  "I 
seen  it  advertised  in  the  paper  when  I 
was  in  the  city  last  week — and  I  can 
prove  it.  I  cut  the  advertisement  out 
to  see  if  you  knew  anything  about  this 
tractor.  Got  it  fn  my  pocket.  Here  it 
is"  (fishing  a  soiled  and  crumpled  piece 


A    NEW    MOTH    DESTROYER 

A  RECENT  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
-<*■  partment  of  Agriculture  states 
that  a  European  parasitic  fly,  Compsi- 
lura  civcinnata  has  been  used  with 
great  success  to  destroy  gypsy  moth 
and  browntail  moth  in  New  England. 
It  will  also  aid  in  the  control  of  other 
insect  pests.  A  few  years  ago  the 
white-marked  tussock  moth  was  a  seri- 
ous pest  in  New  England,  but  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  since  Compsilura 
became  established.  The  cabbage 
worm,  the  celery  worm  and  the  fall 
webworm  have  all  been  reduced  by  the 
f  ctivities  of  the  new  parasite. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  keep  flies- 
entirely  away  from  cattle,  but  any  one 
of  the  following  mixtures  will  be  found 
useful: 

1  pound  rancid  lard,  V2  pint  kerosene 
Apply  with  the  hands  or  brush. 

3  parts  fish  oil,  1  part  kerosene.  Ap- 
ply with  small  spray  pump. 

2  parts  cottonseed  oil,  or  fish  oil,  1 
part  pine  tar.  .  Apply  with  large  paint 
brush. 

2  ounces  pennyroyal,  1  quart  of  olive 
c-r  rape  oil.  Apply  with  brush. 
_  In  case  of  the  horn  fly,  pine  tar  or 
crude  oil  may  be  piastered  around  the 
base  of  the  horns  or  used  somewhat 
diluted  over  the  hoad  and  shoulders. 


A  cow  produces  about  $30.00  worth  of 
manure  a  year.  If  that  valuable  man- 
ure is  left  spread  all  over  the  yard  it 
will  drain  away,  leach  and  freeze.  The 
fertilizing  value  will  be  lost.  You 
cannot  pile  it  compactly  with  a  wheel- 
barrow or  stoneboat. 


The  winter  months  will  soon  be  here. 
The  barnyard  will  be  filled  with  snow 
drifts  but  the  stable  must  be  cleaned. 
Don't  go  through  this  winter  cleaning 
out  with  a  wheelbarrow.  This  means 
the  drudgery  of  shovelling  a  passage 
through  the  snow  when  you  want  to 
get  the  manure  away  from  the  barn. 


With  a, Manure  Carrier  this  waste 
is  saved.  You  can  dump  a  big 
800  lb.  load  right  on  the  centre 
of  the  pile.  The  pile  will  be 
compact   and  solid. 


Another  great  advantage  of  the  BT 
Carrier  is  that  you  can  dump  it  right 
into  a.  wagon  or  spreader.  Only  one 
handling  is  necessary.  Just  fill  your 
carrier  in  the  barn,  run  out  over  the 
spreader  and  pull  the  tripping  latch. 
You  can  then  take  the  manure  right  off 
to  the  field. 


With  a  BT  Manure  Carrier  you  need 
not  bother  about  the  drifts.  The  over- 
head track  runs  away  above  them. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  describing 
the  BT  Carrier.  It  will  cost  vou 
nothing  to  investigate.  The  coupon 
will  bring  it  by  return  mail  without 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind.  . 


r 


I 


FRtC  COUPON 


BEATTY  BROS.  LIMITED 

M390  HILL  STREET 
FERGUS.  ONT. 


I 
I 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
catalogue  on  Manure  Carriers,  I  have  answered 
your  questions  below. 

Arc  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  a  Manure  Carrie 

If  so,  when _„■ , . 

How  many  cows  have  you  ? ,,  . 

Your  name  ..._ A 


P.O. 


v 


R,  No Pn 


.J 
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Event  P&q  in  ihe  Vfeek 


Toronfe-Vancouver 


(Both   Ways) 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  Sth,  leaviof 

TORONTO 

(UNION    STATION* 

9.15   p.m. 
DAILY 

MOST  MODERN   EQUIPMENT 

Standard   Sleeping,   Dining,  Tourist  and 

Colonist  Cars.     First-class  Day  Coaches. 

Parlor  Car  through  the  Rockies. 

Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
Canadian   National  all   the  way. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
Via  O.T.R.,  North  Bay,  Cochrane  and  Canadian  National. 


Toronto  -  Winnipeg 

Compartment— Observation   Library   Cars 


Further  Information  from  Canadian  National  Tleket  Agents,  or 
GENERAL  PASSENGER   DEPARTMENT,  TORONTO 


Canadian  National  Railwaijs 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO  BOY 

The  Simplest,  moat  Accessible,  vatoet  Powerful 
8-l>low   Tractor   on   the   market. 

Suitable  for  hauling  3  Plows,  Threshring,  Silo 
Filling,  General  Farm  Work  and  Road  Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  to 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save   expense. 

Write   for  free'  catalogue,   prices  and  any   in- 
formation wanted. 
THE    ROBT.    BELL    ENGINE    &    THRESHER 

COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Seaforrh,  Ontario. 
Also   Steam   Tractors,   and   large   size   Threshers 


■~M        mS. 


MACDONALD'5 


'"iiium 


m\w<v 


Flax  Growing- 

By  Mark  Meredith 

I^LAX  is  grown  primarily  for  spin- 
x  ning  purposes — and  secondarily  and 
simultaneously,  also  for  its  seed,  which 
is  the  linseed  of  commerce  so  valuable 
for  oil  and  stock  feeding.  Just  as  the 
strength  of  any  chain  is  in  its  weakest 
link,  so.  that  value  of  the  flax  for  spin- 
ning is  in  the  length  and  strength  of  its 
fibre.  Only  the  straight  stem,  betwixt 
the  root  and  the  point  where  the 
branches  begin  to  diverge,  is  used  for 
linen  making.  Hence  if  a  repairing 
machine  or  scythe  is  used,  the  fibre 
would  be  necessarily  curtailed  in  length 
and  also  in  value.  Further,  with  the 
cutting  of  stems  so  close  to  the  ground, 
there  would  be  garnered  many  weeds 
and  grasses  whose  segregation  after- 
wards would  involve  much  extra 
trouble.  Even  in  Ireland,  flax  is  some- 
times cut  by  hand  or  machine  but  not 
often. 

Hand  pulling  is  tedious  and  necessi- 
tates much  expense.  It  requires  a  little 
intuition  if  the  knack  is  to  be  acquired, 
but  once  learned  eight  adults  may 
easily  pull  an  acre  of  flax  per  day. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  good 
and  bad  pulling.  The  Belgians  pull  the 
flax  in  handful  grasps,  each  about  half 
as  much  more  as  the  palm  of  one  hand 
may  develop.  They  use  the  left  knee 
as  an  aid  to  the  wrists,  and  pull  with 
care  and  neatness.  Two  essentials  in 
flax  pulling  are: — 

(1)  The  roots  must  be  kept  square 
or  level;  and  (2)  the  short  and  long 
stems  must  be  bundled  separately.  A 
fine  day  should  be  chosen  when  the  flax 
stands  erect.  Starting  from  the  same 
base  line  the  pullers  all  work  forward, 
each  being  allotted  a  strip  of  about  four 
yards.  The  flax  when  pulled,  is  left  in 
bundles  to  be  tied  up  with  rush  bands, 
or  with  bands  of  flax  itself,  into  "beets" 
(sheaves)  of  about  15  inches  thick.  Be- 
hind the  pullers  come  those  who  tie  it 
up  and  then  a  few  others  who  build 
these  "beets"  into  "stooks."  The  latter 
are  ridges  of  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
made  by  the  "beets"  being  set  up 
against  each  other  with  the  roots  well 
spread  out  and  the  tops  joined  like  the 
letter  A.  Their  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  flax  by  drying  for  a  couple  of  days 
or  so. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  at- 
tempts at  a  machine  flax  puller  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  year  hence  a  com- 
pletely successful  appliance  will  be  pos- 
sible. This  season  there  have  been 
three  different  types  of  mechanical 
pullers  worked  in  Ireland,  with  fairly 
good  results.  In  Canada  a  machine  in- 
vented by  an  Ottawa  clergyman  has 
proved  that  the  idea  is  quite  feasible, 
and  with  a  machine  obtainable  at '  a 
cheap  price  the  great  objection  againstl 
flax  growing— cost  of  labor— would  be| 
removed. 

Ordinary  green  flax,  when  pulledj 
weighs  5  tons  to  the  acre,  but  whenl 
exposed  to  the  sun  this  shrinks  to  aboutl 
half  the  weight  in  dry  straw.  Now,  ii 
the  process  of  de-seeding,  i.e.,  saving, 
the  seed,  is  engaged  in  the  2%  tons  willl 
probably  lose  20  per  cent,  more,  sol 
that  the  weight  of  the  straw  is  now  only| 
34  to  40  cwt.  per  acre. 

In  South  America  sunshine  a  couplel 
of  days  should  suffice  for  the  "stook'l 
ing";  before  the  crop  is  built  up  withl 
the  bundles  criss-cross  wise  to  furtherl 
expose  the  seed  ends  a  few  weeks.l 
Then  de-seeding  may  be  begun.  Yet  ifl 
other  harvesting  operations  are  press-l 
ing,  the  de-seeding  may  be  delayed  andl 
the  flax  straw  built  up  further  intol 
stacks.  Two  long  poles  running  northl 
and  south  and  about  12  inches  apart! 
should  be  placed  parallel  on  the  ground! 
with  strong  upright  poles  at  each  end.l 
The  straw  is  then  built  in  across  thesel 
parallel  poles,  the  tops  and  roots  of  thel 
"beets"  being  arranged  alternately  andl 
the  very  top  layers  laid  lengthwise  with| 
a  thatch  of  straw  uppermost  fastened 
down  with  ropes  as  a  protection  against 
sun  and  rain. 

There  are  several  de-seeding  oi, 
threshing  machines  in  the  market  andl 
their  cost  is  moderate.  Not  all  of  thesel 
are   suitable   for   use   without   injuring 
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the  fibre.  The  latest  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  for  flax  is  the 
"Morston."  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
practical  flax  grower  and  merchant,  of 
Belfast,  and  can  be  operated  either  by 

■hand  or  motor  engine.  A  large  drum- 
like roller  revolves  before  a  metal 
chute,  through  which  the'  flax  straw 
passes,  to  be  immediately  denuded  of 
its  seed  bolls,  these  passing  down  into 
sack  at  one  side,  while  the  straw 
emerges  in  "beets"  on  the  other.  Its 
simplicity  and  ease  are  such  that,  with 
a  couple  of  machines,  three  boys  can 
take  off  a  couple  of  tons  of  seed  per 
y.  The  seed  may  also  be  removed  by 
beating  the  straw  over  an  iron-toothed 
ruppling  comb,  but  for  any  big  bulk 
this  procedure  is  very  tedious. 

Retting  the  Flax 

After  de-seeding  the  next  process  in 
developing  the  flax  straw  into  flax  is 
'retting"  (or  "rooting").  The  plan 
which  seems  to  commend  itself  best  for 
South  America  is  dew  retting  (also 
called  grass-retting),  though  later  on 
Factory  (called  also  "artificial"  or 
'tank")  retting  may  be  used.  If  you 
take  up  a  dried  flax  straw  you  will  see 
that  it  has  a  woody  central  portion 
called  the  "boon"  or  "bone"  and  the 
flaxy  fibre  is  incorporated  with  it  by  a 

ummy  substance  called  "pecten."  The 
object  of  retting  is  to  break  up  this  gum, 
30  that  the  fibre  and  "boon"  may  come 
apart.  In  dew-retting  the  flax  straw 
s  spread  very  thinly  on  the  grass.  To 
mprove  its  quality  the  French  slightly 
damp  their  straw  with  a  weak  alkaline 
solution  before  spreading.  Then  every 
few  days  the  straw  should  be  turned 
well  over  to  give  it  all  equal  exposure 
ind  prevent  dis-coloration.  It  may  be 
so  exposed  for  three  to  six  weeks,  but 
;he  test  of  success  is  every  day  to  ex- 
amine samples  taken  from  different 
jortions  of  the  lot,  and  test  them  to  see 
f  the  straw  can  be  easily  rubbed  away 
with  the  finger  nail  from  the  adjoining 
ibre.  When  this  is  so  it  is  ready  for 
he  flax  (or  scutch)  mill.  If  exposed 
;oo   long  dew-retted   flax  tends    to   be- 

ome  "water-slain"  or  "cottonized." 
3ne  great  advantage  of  dew-retted  flax 
s  that  it  requires  little  scutching. 

"Scutching"  is  the  process  .whereby 
he  woody  portion  or  "boon"  is  beaten 
>ut,  leaving  the  flax  fibre,  which  is  then 
•eady  for  market  or  for  export  to  the 
Irish  linen  manufacturers.  The  South 
American  flax  grower  may  establish 
lis  own  flax  mill  if  he  means  to  go  in 
lor  flax  growing  on  a  fairly  big  scale. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  why 
growers  in  the  same  locality  should 
lot  combine  in  a  co-operatively 
wned  flax  mill.  Its  machinery 
—which  may  be  driven  by  motor, 
vater  or  steam  power — is  three- 
old.  Thus  (1)  there  is  the  "butting" 
nachine,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
square"  the  flax,  leaving  its  root  ends 
is  even  as  when  growing  in  the  field, 
["his  is  necessary,  and  though  it  might 
3e  possible  to  do  the  work  by  female 
land  labor,  the  cost  of  the  machine 
f£25)  and  its  efficiency  in  increasing 
he  return  from  better  flax  recommend 
t  as  preferable.  Then  (2)  flax  break- 
ng  rollers — somewhat  akin  to  the 
household  mangle,  though  of  course 
much  larger,  and  with  a  series  of  pair- 
d  fluted  rollers,  so  that  the  fibre,  while 
he  woody  portion  is  bruised  out,  is  not 
n  any  way  injured.  The  cost  on  an 
'ight-pair  roller  machine  of  this  type 
nd  of  the  most  improved  make  is* 
'150.  Finally  there  is  (3)  the  scutch- 
ng  machine  proper — an  arrangement 
>f  fans  or  "beaters"  driven  by  any 
)ower,  which  beats  against  the  flax  and 
cnocks  out  all  the  woody  waste,  known 
"shoves."  There  is  another  by-pro- 
luct  in  scutching.  It  is  "tow,"  and 
:ven  now  it  brings  as  much  as  £120  per 
on  for  use  in  coarse  fabrics.  An 
icre  of  growing  flax  will  yield  about 
!  tons  (40  cwt.)  of  "straw,"  and  this 
n  turn  will  give  4  cwt.  of  flax  fibre. 

Apart  from  the  immense  air-plane 
quipment  demands,  the  stocks  of 
inen  throughout  the  world  are  at  van- 
ning point-  so  that  South  American 
rrowers  have  every  encouragement  for 
uccess  in  this  enterprise. 


The  loss  of  one  day's  quotations 
may  mean  the  loss  of  dollars  to  the 
farmer  who  fails  to  notice  a  change 
in  prices. 

The  same  with  the  womenfolk  on 
the  farm — prices  of  their  produce 
frequently  change.  Before  leaving 
for  market  on  market  days,  they 
should  see  how  prices  are  running 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
Province. 

The  Globe  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  all  its 
news.  This  reputation  it  zealously 
guards. 

Upon  nothing  is  it  more  insistent 
than  accuracy  in  its  market  reports. 

Its  staff  correspondents  collect 
quotations   and   market   reports 


The  quotations  are  changed  the 
last  thing  over  night  so  that  The 
Globe's  readers  shall  obtain  the 
very  latest  figures. 

Farmers  in  Ontario  get  this  ser- 
vice six  days  a  week,  the  year 
round,  when  they  read  The  Globe. 

Such  a  service,  in  addition  to  the 
Weekly  Department — "Farm  and 
Country  Life  in  Canada" — is  of  in- 
finite value  to  the  farmer. 

But  add  to  this  the  daily  record- 
ing of  the  best  Canadian  and  world 
news  gathered  by  means  of  the 
greatest  news  organizations  in  the 
world ;  consider  the  many  valuable 
and  entertaining  features  in  The 
Globe — remember  the  thoughtful 
and  informing  editorial  comments, 
and  you  begin  to  realize  the  part 
The  Globe  plays  in  Canadian  Farm 
Life. 


It  has  won  a  place  in  thousands  of  farm  homes  in  the 
Province.    Is  it  in  your  home? 


TORONTO 

Canada's  National  Newspaper 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT 
OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 
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for 
Inventors  and 

Manufacturers" 

SIXTH  EDITION 

By  return  mail  FREE. 

Write  U£EY#LACEY 

DeptX  Washingfon.DC 


STORM  WINDOWS  &D00RS 

OIZES  lo  suit  your 
*-^  openings.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  Lilt 
[DJ.  Cut  down  fuel 
bills.  Insure  winter 
comfort. 

[The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 
HAMILTON  FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


LONDON    CONCRETE  MIXER   NO.   4 

equipped  with  "NOVO" 
DUST  PROOF  GASO- 
LINE ENGINE.  Capa- 
city 40  cu.  yds.   per   lar. 

This  machine  is  especially 
suitable  for  small  jobs.  It 
is  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Saves  the  price  of  itself  In 
thirty  days'  use. 

Write    for    Catalogue 
No.   1-K. 

London   Concrete  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dept.  D.         London,  Ontario. 

World's  Largest  'Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 
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TRUCK  FARMING 


^:>--" 


How    to    Store    Important   Vegetables 

Notes  from  the  Chicago  [Convention 


For  plowmen  in  stubble,  open  to  all — 
Norman  Vansyckle,  Middleport;  John 
Weir,  Agincourt;  L.  G.  Weldrick, 
Maple. 

Two-furrow,  riding  or  walking,  not 
less  than  three  horses — L.  Vincent, 
Agincourt;  Art  Eaton,  Chatham;  Tim 
and   D.   Dufort,  Chatham. 


wood,  58%;  Hugh  Ferguson,  Cottam, 
57%;  O.  Rosebrugh,  St.  George,  64; 
W.  J.  Chinnick,  Brantford,  44;  Chas. 
Chinnick,  Chatham,  66%;  Roy  D.  Pot- 
ter, Essex,  65;  William  Arnold,  Som-> 
bra,  62;  R.  J.  Coulter,  Orillia,  57;  Clark 
Young,  Millikin,  61;  M.  J.  Wilson, 
Chatham,  56%;  Chas.  Sumner,  Wilson 


X 7EGETABLES  differ  in  their  storage 
▼  requirements  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  Some  keep 
best  at  a  low  temperature  with  low 
humidity,  some' with  a  low  temperature 
and  relatively  high  humidity,  while  still 
others  need  a  relatively  high  tempera- 
ture with  low  humidity.  The  keeping 
of  any  product  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  condition  it  is  in  when 
it  reaches  the  storage  house.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  the  storage  house  is  man- 
aged the  phoducts  will  not  keep  properly 
unless  they  have  been  well  matured, 
well  cured  (in  some  cases)  and  handled 
in  a  careful  manner.  The  producer  is 
often  to  blame  for  his  products  not 
keeping  in  storage  because  of  bruising, 
due  to  careless  handling. 

The  root  crops,  beets,  carrots,  par- 
snips, turnips,  etc.,  keep  best  at  a  tem- 
perature around  the  freezing  point 
with  a  relatively  moist  atmosphere.  In 
cold  storage  they  are  usually  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. In  common  storage  best  results 
are  usually  secured  where  the  building 
is  on  the  ground  or  partly  below,  with 
the  products  on  or  near  the  ground. 

Onions  to  keep  well  in  storage  must 
be  well  matured,  well  cured,  free  from 
disease.  Onions  are  stored  in  both  com- 
mon and  cold  storage  houses,  but  much 
the  larger  percentage  is  kept  in  the 
former,  although  cold  storage  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  In  common 
storage  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  possible  without  freez- 
ing the  product  and  to  keep  the  hu- 
midity low.  Moisture,  with  a  tempera- 
ture much  above  freezing,  will  cause 
isprouting  and  favor  the  development  of 
storage  rots. 

Keeping  Onions 

Keeping  of  onions  in  cold  storage  is  a 
rather  new  undertaking,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  enough  have  been  so 
stored  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  it.  For  best  results  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  below  the  freezing  point 
an  order  to  prevent  drip  from  the  re- 
frigerator pipes.  A  temperature  of  28 
to  29  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  not  injure 
onions,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
keeping  the  temperature  below  32. 
Onions  that  are  immature,  diseased  or 
bruised  will  not  keep  well  in  any  stor- 
age regardless  of  the  temperature. 
Cold  storage  is  of  especial  importance 
in  spring,  when  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  prevent  sprouting  in  a  com- 
mon storage  house,  due  to  high  temper- 
ature and  high  humidity. 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  of  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  found  that  the  cost  of 
storing  onions  in  1914-15  was  14.8  cents 
per  bushel,  including  shrinkage,  cost  of 
handling,  interest  on  investment,  de- 
preciation, insurance  and  taxes.  The 
shrinkage  amounted  to  10  per  cent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stor- 
age cost  per  bushel  is  for  what  is  put 
in  rather  than  what  is  taken  out.  Where 
■storage  was  hired  the  cost  was  14  cents 
per  bag,  where  the  farmer  did  all  the 
work  of  grading,  bagging,  loading,  etc., 
and  23  to  25  cents  per  bag  when  the 
■storage  house  owner  did  all  of  the  work. 
In  the  case  of  hired  storage  the  owner 
•of  the  onions  stood  the  loss  due  to 
■shrinkage  and  decay,  and  this  should  be 
wadded  to  the  storage  rate  in  order  to  be 


Granulated   Eyelids 

Eyes  inflamed  by  ,  ex- 
posure to  Sun,  Dust 
and  Wind  quickly  re- 
lieved by  Murine  Eye 
Remedy  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Eye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


comparable  with  the  cost  of  storage  in 
producer-owned  houses.  It  was  found 
that  there  was  a  good  profit  in  storing 
after  adding  all  of  the  storage  costs  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  price 
received  late  in  the  season. 

Storing  Celery 

Celery  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
crops  to  keep  in  storage  because  of  its 
succulence.  However,  it  can  be  kept 
quite  satisfactorily  if  it  is  free  from 
disease,  carefully  handled,  put  up  in 
the  right  kind  of  a  crate,  provided  the 
proper  temperature  is  maintained  in 
storage.  Celery  is  a  very  active  pro- 
duct, hence  must  be  kept  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  without  allow- 
ing it  to  freeze.  It  will  not  freeze  at  a 
temperature  of  32  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
as  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  experimental  work  carried  on  by 
the  writer  for  four  years  it  was  found 
that  at  a  temperature  of  31  to  32  de- 
grees celery  could  be  kept  for  a  period 
of  three  to  four  months  without  de- 
terioration, but  when  the  temperature 
went  up  to  34  or  35  decay  was  rapid,  be- 
cause at  this  temperature  there  was 
considerable  heating  of  the  celery  and 
some  drip  from  the  pipes.  It  was  also 
found  that  a  small  crate  was  much  bet- 
ter   than    the    large    standard    celery 
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An    Avery    handling:    three    discs. 


In  stubble,  open  to  Kent  County  plow- 
men— William  Renwich,  Tilbury;  Wm. 
McNeil,  Chatham;  Jas.  Lewthwaite, 
Blenheim. 

Best  team  and  equipment — Art  Eat- 
on, Chatham;  A.  E.  Pay,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake;    Clark   Young,    Millikin. 

Plowmen  over  sixty  years  of  age,  in 
sod — Enoch  Snake,  Tbamesville;  David 
Lewis,  Thamesville. 

Grand  Championship — A.  E.  Pay, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

In  winning  the  tractor  plowing  event, 
J.  E.  Cooperthwaite  of  Agincourt,  used 
a    Case  8-16   tractor,   drawng  a   three- 


grove,  53;  W.  English,  Mull,  65%;  Wm 
Leggett,  Montreal,  Que.,  71%;  Stanley 
Capes,  Brigden,  60;  G.  D.  Fernols,  Chat- 
ham, 46;  G.  Dunlop,  Chatham,  49;  L 
Kerby,  Toronto,  77%;  Ben  Burke 
Dover,  79%;  Allan  Newman,  Tilbury 
63;  C.  Laporte,  Dresden,  74;  C.  A 
Jones,  Chatham,  70;  Graham  Smith 
Chatham,  59;  Francis  Fallon,  London 
52;  J.  Parks,  Hensall,  63. 
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The   little   tractor   with   two   plows    at    real    work. 


crate,  because  of  less  bulk  of  celery. 
The  celery  in  the  smaller  crate  kept  bet- 
ter because  the  temperature  was  lower, 
as  shown  by  actual  records.  In  every 
case  where  the  temperature  was  35  or 
36  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  centre  of 
the  crate  the  deterioration  was  more 
rapid  than  where  it  was  33  or  34.  This 
indicates  the  importance  of  an  air  tem- 
perature of  32  degrees  or  lower.  Not 
only  was  a  small  crate  better  because  of 
the  keeping  of  the  celery  in  storage,  but 
there  was  much  less  loss  due  to  break- 
age of  the  crates. 


bottom  plow.  He  used  a  wire  trailing 
from  the  frame  work  in  front  of  each 
plow,  past  the  share,  which  was  buried 
as  the  soil  turned  over,  and  turned  in 
any  stubble  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  left  sticking  out  to  mark  the 
"finish"  of  the  work.  He  was  a  former 
Provincial  champion.  Another  cham- 
pion, Bert  Kennedy,  also  of  Agincourt, 
came  a  close  second,  with  a  Fordson  and 
two-furrow  plow. 

The  tractor  results  were  as  follows: 
J.  E.  Cooperthwaite,  Agincourt,  84%; 
Bert  Kennedy,  Agincourt,  82%;  H. 
Page,    Guelph,    81%;     Gueler,    North- 


FORCE  ASPARAGUS  FOR  WINTER 

CRISP,  fresh  asparagus  tips  can  b< 
obtained  in  a  continuous  supplj 
this  winter  by  forcing. 

Lifting  the  crowns  from  the  field  an 
placing  them  in  cellars  is  the  commoi 
method  of  forcing.  Plow  up  the  crown; 
late  in  the  fall  when  the  soil  is  moist,  s< 
as  to  have  as  much  soil  as  possible  ad 
here  to  them.  Leave  them  exposed  ii 
the  field  until  frozen,  then  cover  witl 
litter  or  remove  to  a  shed  in  order  tx 
prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawinj 
which  is  harmful.  Store  the  crowns  ii 
a  cool  cellar  or  pit  and  bed  as  neede< 
to  supply  a  succession  of  shoots. 

When  ready  for  forcing,  bring  th 
crowns  to  the  cellar  and  bed  on  two  o: 
three  inches  of  loose  soil  on  the  floor 
Place  the  clumps  close  together,  fill  th 
spaces  between  clumps  with  loose  soil 
and  cover  the  crowns  to  the  depth  o 
about  an  inch.  Moisten  the  soil  thor 
oughly  and  keep  it  moist  all  the  time 
but  never  allow  it  to  become  drenched 
For  white  shoots  the  light  should  bi 
excluded. 

For  the  first  ten  days  after  the  crown 
are  placed,  the  temperature  should  b 
kept  rather  low,  45  degrees  to  50  de 
grees  F.  After  this  period  a  tempera 
ture  of  55  degrees  to  60  degrees  F.  i 
satisfactory,  although  a  higher  tern 
perature  will  not  be  injurious. 

In  about  six  weeks  after  bedding,  th 
cutting  can  begin  and  will  continue  unti 
the  crowns  are  exhausted.  As  soon  a 
the  crowns  become  exhausted  the 
should  be  removed  and  a  new  suppl 
put  in. 


CHAMPIONS   OF   GOOD   PLOWING 

Continued  from   page   9 

The  prizes  were  won  as  follows: 

Sod,  open  to  all — A.  E.  Pay,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake;  C.  Young,  Millikin; 
Charles  Clubine,  Wilbridge;  W.  Clark, 
Agincourt 

Open  to  all  who  have  never  previously 
won  prizes — Frank  Laidlaw  and  Leslie 
Keene  of  Jarvis. 

Open  to  Indians — John  Young,  Mun- 
cey; J.  Noah,  Thamesville;  E.  Hull, 
Muncey;  A.  Antre,  Muncey. 

Jointer  plows  in  sod,  no  wheels  or 
shoe — N.  McLeod,  Gait;  W.  Grenze- 
back,  Woodstock;  W.  Dedman,  New 
Dundee;  A.  Genual,  Ohsweken. 

Jointer  plows  in  sod,  boys  under  18— 
Oscar  Lerch,  Preston. 

Plain  plows  in  sod.  no  cut  allowed-  - 
R.  White,  Gait. 


And    then    again    the    Avery    draws    two   binders. 
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Built  on  2  and  3   Furrow   Sizes 
10  in..  12  in.,  or  14  in.  bottoms 


Cockshutt    Wins    Again 

There's  a  good  reason  why  the  Cockshutt  has  become  so  outstandingly 
popular  with  the  farmers  of  Canada.  It's  simply  because  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  use  it  have  learned  by  real  experience  that  you  can't  beat  the 
work  of  a  Cockshutt. 

At  the  recent  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Ottawa,  79%  of  ALL  the  Tractors 
pulled  Cockshutt  Plows — while  at  Chatham  19  of  the 
27  Tractors  in  the  competition  there  preferred  Cock- 
shutt Plows  to  all  others.   The  winner— a  Case  Tractor 
—used  a  Cockshutt. 

IT  PLOWS  RIGHT- 

So  in  purchasing  your  tractor  plow,  insist  on  getting  a  Cock- 
shutt. On  the  plow  depends  so  much  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  you  accomplish. 

The  Cockshutt  is  a  Canadian-made  plow  from  start  to  finish 
— by  Canadian  workmen  in  a  big  Canadian  factory,  and 
suited   especially  to   Canadian   conditions.     We   are 
proud  of  our  achievement  in  turning  out  an  imple- 
ment that  Canadian  farmers  have  acknowledged 
as  "the  plow  that  plows  right." 

Cockshutt   Plow   Co, 

LIMITED 

Brantford,      Winnipeg,      Regina, 
Calgary,    Saskatoon,     Edmonton 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood   Co.,  Limited 

Smith's  Falls,  Montreal  and  St.  John 
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Preparedness 
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Is   your  car  prepared  for 
wet  and  icy  roadways  ?  Do 
your  tires    have   the   best 
Non-skid  Tread?     Be  pre- 
pared for  slippery  motoring  by  provid- 
ing your  car  with  the  Ideal  Continuous 
Non-skid  Tread  Maltese  Cross  Tires. 
Long    mileage — phenomenal    endurance 
— freedom  from  road  trouble — are  in- 
tegral  parts   of   every     Maltese    Cross 
Tire.      Chat  with   the   motorist   whose 
car  is  equipped  with  "The  Tires  That  Give 
Satisfaction" — he's  an  enthusiast,  you'll  find. 
Maltese  Cross  Tires  are  for  sale  by  all  leading 
Dealers. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factory,  TORONTO 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LEADING  CITIES 
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This  most  cos- 
mopolitan  of  all 
ducks    provides 
the    keenest   of    sports 
for   the    Canadian    hunter. 
Plentiful  in  the  North  West,  but 
not  so  common  in  the  East,  it  is  a 
strong  swimmer  and  hardy,  often 
remaining  all   winter  near  the  swift  un- 
frozen streams  of  the  north. 

The  Mallard,  like  most  river  ducks,  is  a 
surface  feeder,  but  is  also  a  quick  diver. 
It  comes  well  to  decoys,  particularly  if 
one  or  two  noisy  birds  are  tethered  with 
the  "blocks."  Overhead  pass  shooting  of 
Mallards  will  put  the  sportsman  to  the 
extreme  test. 

To  enjoy  your  trip  after  Mallards  go 
well  prepared  against  wet  weather. 


arc  waterproofed  and  dependable  ammunt 
tion  for  Mallards.    Ask  Tor 

Canucks 

with  No.  5  or  6  shot  and  special  heavy  loads 
of  3 l  _■  drams  bulk  powder  or  28  grains  dense 
for  late  fall  shooting. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.  Limited 

Montreal.  Canada 


Making  the   Guernsey  Cow   Known 


., 


By   FRANKLIN   SMITH 


F~\OWN  in  that  sunny  region  known 
*-^  as  the  Sun  Parlor  of  Canada  we 
have  always  looked  forward  to  seeing 
wonderful  fields  of  vegetables  and  or- 
chards of  peaches. 

Now,  however,  we  have  still  another 
attraction  which  is  going  to  prove  it- 
self to  be  very  potent  in  increasing  the 


lent  quality,  and  is  rich  in  secretion 
His  hide  is  unusually  good.  Such  ii 
dividuality  combined  with  the  produ 
tion  records  back  of  him  should  mak 
him  a  sire  of  note. 

The  herd  as  seen  at  Toronto,  we; 
a  fine  bunch  of  individuals,  each  oi 
showing   a  breedy  look  that  only  go 


A    Guernsey    Herd   Header    at   the    Martindale   Farm. 


output  and  hastening  the  development 
of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in 
Canada,  that  of  dairying. 

The  Martindale  Guernsey  Farms 
are  situated  on  a  trolley  line  about  two 
miles  from  St.  Catharines.  McSloy 
Bros.,  owners  of  the  farms,  have  an 
ideal  place  for  the  herd.  The  land  is  in 
a  splendid  state  of  cultivation.  Almost 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Old 
Welland  Canal  and  the  Martindale 
Creek,  and  with  streams  of  water  run- 
ning through  them,  the  farms  are  pos- 
sessed of  natural  advantages  which 
make  for  bovine  contentment. 

The  Martindale  herd  was  started  in 
July,  1917,  by  the  purchase  of  four 
daughters  of  Florham  Laddie,  from 
L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  New  York.  Of 
these  four,  Florelma  of  Maple  Glen  is 
probably  the  best.  She  is  on  test  in 
Class  B.,  and  has  made  in  eighty-seven 
days  4,228.9  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

She  appears  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
daughters  of  Florham  Laddie.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  another  daughter  sold 
for  $2,000  in  the  combination  sale  at 
Florham  Farms  last  May  at  the  same 
time  that  her  sire  sold  for  $5,500. 

Florelma  of  Maple  Glen  is  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Pretor,  9316  A.R.,  and  has 
the  splendid  capacity  which  one  would 
expect,  combining  with  it  the  finish  and 
quality  which  goes  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
15265  blood. 

The  herd  sire  was  purchased  from 
Pencoyd  Farm  and  is  Clover  Boy  of 
Pencoyd,  sired  by  Langwater  Pencoyd, 
the  well-known  double  grandson  of  Imp. 
King  of  the  May. 

Clover  Boy  of  Pencoyd  is  an  indivi- 
dual of  great  merits  with  splendid  lines 
and   great  capacity,  he  has   also  excel- 


with    quality    and    productive    capacit] 

Guernseys  are  not  very  well  kno 
in  Canada  and  we  feel  sure  that  th 
exhibiting  of  such  typy  specimens 
the  breed,  as  McSloy  Bros,  have  showr 
will  do  much  to  create  interest  in  a  bree 
of  cattle  that  are  famous  for  the  econ 
omical  production  of  butter. 


A  CANADIAN  MAKES  SUNFLOWEI 
SILAGE 


Bv  T.  R.  Elliott 

THE  substitution  of  sunflowers  fo 
corn  as  a  silage  crop  was  an  experi 
ment  this  year  for  two  farmers  at  Dub 
lin,  Ontario,  but  now  that  the  crop  i 
cut  and  in  the  silo  they  believe  the; 
were  just  as  far  ahead  as  if  they  ha 
sowed  corn. 

James  Delaney  and  Leo  Krauskop 
are  the  experimenters.  Last  year  M 
Delaney's  corn  did  not  mature  well  an 
was  poor  in  other  ways.  The  only  sub 
stitute  he  had  heard  of  for  corn  wa 
sunflowers  but  this  would  mean  a  ste] 
in  the  dark  because  outside  of  experi 
mental  plots  at  Guelph  it  had  not  beei 
tried  to  any  extent  in  Ontario. 

However,  both  Mr.  Delaney  and  Mr 
Krauskopf  sowed  five  acres  each,  an< 
did  not  plant  any  corn  at  all.  The  sun 
flowers  were  planted  just  like  corn  an< 
cultivated  in  the  same  way. 

Late  in  September  the  crop  was  no' 
well  headed  out  but  a  large  proportioi 
of  the  field  had  flowered  and  growtl 
was  still  in  progress.  The  first  weel 
in  October  the  crop  was  harvested,  wit! 
an  ordinary  corn  binder.  The  stalks 
were  cut  a  foot  from  the  ground,  be 
cause  lower  than  that  they  were  rathei 
woody.     There  was  no  difficulty  experi 


James    Delaney's    field    of   Sunflowers    in    Dublin,    Ont. 
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enced   in  cutting  the  field   in  the  ord- 
inary manner. 

The  sunflowers  were  cut  and  the  silo 
filled  just  as  would  have  been  done  with 
corn.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Delaney  is 
that  the  cut  feed  does  not  make  so 
much  when  it  is  in  the  silo  as  corn  off 
the  same  acreage  would,  but  whether 
the  difference  in  feedings  values  will 
make  up  the  difference  or  not  he  does 
not  know.  The  five  acres  filled  a  14  x 
30  foot  silo  to  within  12  feet  from  the 
top.  It  has  settled  slightly  and  ap- 
pears to  be  keeping  well. 


DAIRY  EXPORTS  ASSURED 

IT  IS  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  Can- 
adian officials  who  have  visited 
Europe  that  the  future  of  the  export 
trade  in  dairy  products  is  assured.  In 
England  butter  is  everywhere  at  a 
premium  and  Canadian  cheese  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  good  reputation.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Arkell,  Livestock  Commissioner, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  over- 
seas, states  that  the  shortage  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  Great  Britain  is 
unprecedented.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  European  countries.  The  scar- 
city and  high  price  of  concentrated  feed 
is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this. 
The  condition  is  so  general  as  not 
quickly  to  be  remedied.  It  is  further 
responsible  for  retarding  the  increase 
of  swine  production  and  the  restoring 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  fat.  This 
statement  from  the  Livestock.  Commis- 
sioner should  give  confidence  not  only 
to  dairy  farmers  but  to  those  who  are 
able  to  raise  hogs. 


FALL   PLOWING   DESTROYS    IN- 
SECTS 

T^ALL  plowing  of  timothy  or  blue- 
■*■  grass  sod  will  generally  prevent  in- 
sect attacks,  such  as  white-grubs,  wire- 
worms,  sod  web-worms,  cutworms, 
strawberry  leaf-roller  and  bill  bugs. 
Tests  carried  out  by  entomologists  show 
that  sod  fields  plowed  in  the  spring  are 
more  seriously  damaged  than  where  fall 
plowing  is  practised. 

Cutworms  which  pass  the  winter  as 
partially  grown  larva?  are  generallly 
starved  out  by  fall  plowing  as  their 
food  is  turned  under.  White-grubs  are 
destroyed  more  easily  by  deep,  fall 
plowing  because  this  insect  burrows 
nearly  to  the  plow-depth  line  during 
October,  and  being  turned  up  at  this 
time  can  not  dig  in  again  before  winter 
sets  in. 

Besides  depriving  many  of  the  per- 
nicious insects  of  their  food,  fall  plow- 
ing will  also  break  up  the  egg  nests  of 
grasshoppers,  web-worms  and  other  in- 
sects attacking  farm  crops. 

Also,  fall-plowed  soil  will  be  in  better 
condition  earlier  next  spring  than 
spring-plowed   soil. 


SEED  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTION 

By  C.  E.  Saunders,  Dominion  Cerealist 
'"PHE  annual  free  distribution  o  f 
•*■  samples  of  seed  grain  is  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  by  the  Dominion  Cereal- 
ist 

The  following  kinds  of  seed  grain 
will  be  sent  out  this  season: — 

Spring  wheat  (in  about  5-lb. 
samples),  white  oats  (about  4  lb), 
field  peas  (not  garden  peas)  (about 
5-lb.),  field  beans  (early  ripening,  only 
for  districts  where  the  season  is  short) 
(about  2-lb.),  flax  for  seed  (about 
2-lb.),  and  flax  for  fibre    (about  2  lb). 

Only  one  sample  can  be  sent  to  each 
applicant. 

Application  must  be  on  printed  forms 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Domin- 
ion Cerealist  at  any  time.  As  the  stock 
of  seed  is  limited,  farmers  are  advised 
to  apply  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 
No  application  forms  will  be  furnished 
after  Feb.  1st,  1920. 


"A  cow  that  will  produce  600  lbs.  of 
fat  in  a  year  under  good  dairy  care,  not 
extending  to  her  unusual  attention,  or 
supplying  her  with  all  kinds  of  feeds 
or  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  uneconom- 
ical, is  a  very  valuable  animal.  This 
is  especially  true  if  she  is  of  good  type. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  her 
value.  It  would  depend,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  upon  the  mental  valuation  that 
you  would  put  on  such  an  animal." 


Champion  Tractor  Plug's 
Insure  Tractor  Efficiency 


The  tractor  is  one  of  the  most  severe  of  all 

service  tests  to  which  Spark  Plugs  are 

subjected. 

Its  low  speed  and  continuous  heavy  load, 

whether  on  draw-bar  or  belt,  develops  a 

terrific  heat  with  tremendous  shock  strain 

and  vibration. 

Its  efficiency  depends  on  the  ability  of  its 

spark  plugs  to  withstand  such  gruelling 

punishment. 


«J 


hampion 


UHAMPICr1 


Champion 
"Tractor" 
for  Fordson 
A  14,  V2  inch. 
Price  $1.00 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

have  a  "built  in"  dependability,  and  have 
long  since  proved  their  ability  to  render 
satisfactory  service  under  any  condition- 
in  every  type  of  tractor  or  farm  engine — 
just  as  they  have  in  the  more  than  two 
hundred  makes  of  motors  in  which  they 
are  regular  factory  equipment. 

Sold  wherever  Motor  Supplies  are  sold. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada  Limited 

"Windsor,  Ontario. 


"Heavy  Stone" 
for  Tractors  and 
heavy  8  ervice 
Motors. 

B  13.  H  in. 
B43,  ya-18. 
B  53,  Vi  long. 
Price  $1.25. 

Ball  terminal  fur- 
nished when  speci- 
fied; otherwise  regu- 
lar knurl  nut. 


71B 


SIR  ROSSLYN  WEMYSS 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  was 
associated   with    Marshal   Foch     in  the 
armistice  negotiation  with  Germany. 


Id 


Chew 


And  enjoy  its 
lingering  flavor 


Kind  George's 


M 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few 
good  works  about  your  business.  The 
following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  the  prices 
named: 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  America,  with  a  history  of 
the  British  work. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  STORY   OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin   H.   Saunders 

A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on 
Shorthorns,  and  represents  the  latest 
in  the  Whitefaces. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

The  full  story  of  the  growing,  culti- 
vating and  curing  of  this  great  hay 
crop. 

$2.50,  postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Professor  G.  E.  Day 

Prof,   of  Animal   Husbandry  at  the 

O.  A.  C,  Guelph 

330  pages,  with  75  illustrations,  de- 
scriptive, and  treats  of  breeding, 
management,  marketing  and  disease. 
Lippincott  Series. 

$2.00,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl    W.    Gay, 

•f  the   University  of   Pennsylvania. 

Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of 
breeding,  and  horse  in  service.  Lip- 
pinefrtt  Series. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.  Lloyd, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 

It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a 
safe    and    sure    basis.      The    book   for 
money-making,  business  farmers. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By   Laura    Rose 

A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian 
writer  on  the  subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.  Wing 

368  pages;  and  treats  fully  the  whole 
subject. 

$1.50,    postpaid. 

POULTRY  BREEDING 

By   Miller   Purvis 

A  thoroughly   reliable   and   informing 
work  for.  the  farmer  or  specialist. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
This   is   a   new   work   and   covers   the 
subject    in    a    way    that    will    plsase 
every  person  who  is  learning  to  make 
ttoe  poultry  business  go. 

$1.00,  postpaid. 


THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its   Construction,  Operation,  Applica- 
tion. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers    every     branch     of    up-to-date 
Auto-Tractor     Engineering,      Driving 
and    Maintenance    in    a   non-technical 
manner.     Very  well  illustrated.    Ovor 
500  pages.     Describes  design  and  con- 
struction  of  all  parts,  their  installa- 
tion and  adjustment,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical application  and  use  of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this   book. 
$2.50,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By  G.  F.  Warren,  Professor  of  Farm 

Management  in  Cornel! 
This  is  a  study  of  the  business  prin- 
ciples in  farming  and  the  whole  book 
is  full  of  a  common  sense  analysis 
of  farming.  Every  question  «f  farm 
business  is  taken  up. 

Price,  $1.85. 

GAS  ENGINE  TROUBLES  AND 
INSTALLATION 

By  J.  B.   Rathbun 

A  most  useful  book  showing  how   to 

instal,  operate,  and  make  repairs  and 

how  to  keep  a  gas  engine  running. 

Price,    $1.25. 

PRACTICAL    QUEEN    REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pellett 
Associate  Editor  American  Bee 
Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pel- 
lett visited  many  of  America's  fore- 
most queen  breeders,  both  north  and 
south,  and  has  described  their  meth- 
ods fully.  The  methods  of  the  older 
queen  breeders — Alley,  Doolittle  and 
others — are  explained,  witn  the  varia- 
tions which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  method*  of  rear- 
ing a  few  queens  for  use  in  a  small 
apiary,  as  well  as  methods  U3ed  for 
rearms;  queers  in  wholesale  quantity, 
make  the  book  valuable  ahke  to  the 
small  bee-keeper  and  the  commercial 
queen  breeder. 

Price,  $1.15. 

A   THOUSAND  ANSWERS   TO   BEE- 
KEEPING  QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has 
answered  questions  for  beginner  and 
veteran  alike  through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  More  than 
lO.r""1  questions  have  been  answered 
in  this  manner.  These  questions 
have  been  sifted  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  included  in  this 
new  book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Da- 
dant. 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject, 
this  book  will  clear  up  many  problems 
not  touched  upon  by  the  other  bee 
books.  Used  with  a  text  like  Lang- 
stroth  revised  or  Productive  Bee- 
keeping, it  is  invaluable. 
Price,  $1.40. 

FIRST   LESSON   IN    BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.  Dadant,  Senior  Editor  of 
American  Bee  Journal 
The  author  has  had  50  years  of  ac- 
tual experience  in  beekeeping  on  an 
extensive  scale,  has  travelled  widely 
among  the  apiaries  of  both  America 
and  Europe,  and  is  fully  qualified  to 
write  on  every  phase  of  practical 
honey  production.  This  book  will 
start  you  right. 

Price,  $1.15. 

These  books  can  be   ordered  through 
the  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 
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Securing  Ease  in  Horse  Pull 

Where  Should  the  Line  of  Draft  Be? 
By  J.  C.  McBEATH 


DOES  the  general  public  of  to-day 
that  are  using  horses  for  motive 
power  know  all  about  them?  It  is  a 
safe  thing  to  say  that  if  the  ordinary 
teamster  knew  more  about  hitching  a 
horse  or  team  of  horses  under  varying 
circumstances,  he  would  have  far  less 
trouble,  more  pleasure  in  going  about 
his  work  and  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
his  team  in  a  better  condition  and  ap- 
pearance. There  are  very  few  men 
driving  horse?  doing  heavy  work  that 
fully  appreciate  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage derived  from  having  the 
horses  hitched  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  load  and  the  tugs  at  the  cor- 
rect line  of  draft. 

To-day  and  for  a  great  many  years 
to  come  the  horse  is  the  leading  factor 
to  supply  power  on  the  farm.  All 
power  is  a  form  of  energy  and  energy 
in  the  horse  is  produced  by  feeds  which 
are  expensive.  Because  of  this  it  is 
essential  that  the  maximum  of  power 
be  obtained  for  the  minimum  amount  of 
feed  consumed.  If  a  horse  is  not  work- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  he  will  re- 
quire an  extra  amount  of  feed  to  per- 
form the  extra  work  he  is  called  upon 
to  do.  But  in  order  to  save  this  extra 
feed,  a  little  forethought  used  when 
hitching  to  implements  would  remedy 
the  situation  very  materially. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  of  horse 
power  is  in  the  "line  of  draft."  Most 
men  driving  teams  will  hitch  to  a  stone 
boat,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
they  would  to  an  empty  wagon.  This  is 
better  illustrated  by  the  following  ques- 
tion, "which  would  be  easier  to  do,  carry 
a  big  stone  or  wheel  it  in  a  wheel- 
barrow?" The  natural  answer  is, 
Wheel  it!  Likewise  it  is  with  the 
waggon  and  stoneboat,  which  signifi- 
cance will  be  explained  later.  Suppos- 
ing a  large  weight  of  some  sort  had  to 
be  moved  right  away.  We  start  to  drag 
the  weight  as  best  we  can  and  suddenly 
we  find  that  we  can  carry  it  which  we 
do  until  we  come  to  a  wheel-barrow  into 
which  we  deposit  our  load  and  go  on. 
The  significance  is  this;  it  is  much 
easier  to  carry  a  load  than  drag  it  and 
it  is  easier  to  wheel  it  than  carry  it. 
Because  of  this,  when  using  a  stone- 
boat  hitch  the  horses  as  close  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  they  may  carry  part 
of  the  load  on  their  shoulders.  But 
when  using  a  wagon  try  to  get  the 
horses  hitched  so  that  the  line  of  draft 
will  be  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  road 
bed  as  possible  in  order  that  the  load 
will  be  wheeled. 

The  line  of  draft  should  always  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the 
road  surface.  If  a  wagon  is  being  used 
continually  on  the  hard  roads,  the 
double  trees  placed  above  the  tongue 
will  give  about  the  right  angle  to  the 
tugs.  If  the  wagon  or  wheeled  imple- 
ment is  being  used  on  soft  ground  there 
is  always  an  incline  just  in  front  of  the 
wheel  and  consequently  in  order  to  ge't 
the  tugs  at  a  better  angle,  the  double 
trees  should  be  placed  underneath  the 
tongue  in  order  that  the  line  of  draft 
be  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  incline  just  in  front  of  the 
wheels. 

Sometimes  the  question  of  distance  of 
a  team  from  the  load  is  raised  and  here 
again  rises  the  question  of  carrying, 
dragging  and  wheeling.  If  a  horse  is 
expected  to  move  a  log  by  dragging, 
the  only  plan  for  him  is  as  close  as 
possible  because  in  that  way  he  is 
carrying  part  of  the  load  on  his 
shoulders.  The  same  horse  hitched  to 
a  loaded  wagon,  should  be  hitched  far- 


ther away  because  rolling  is  easier  than 
carrying  or  dragging. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ease  with  which 
a  wagon  runs  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  wheel.  Experimental  data  goes  to 
show  that  a  load  over  large  wheels  is 
moved  much  easier  than  a  load  over 
small  wheels  and  if  this  is  true,  it 
sounds  reasonable  to  say  that  the  load 
on  a  wagon  should  be  on  the  hind 
wheels.  For  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  much  better  to  distribute  the  load 
over  all  the  wheels  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  wheels. 

The  question  of  how  much  can  a 
horse  pull  is  a  much  discussed  one  and 
some  vague  ideas  exist  among  people. 
Some  think  that  a  big  horse  ought  to 
be  able  to  exert  a  steady  pull  all  day 
long  or  about  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds.  A  horse  that  is 
working  in  the  field  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  a  pull  of  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  his  own  weight.  If  he  does 
this  and  walks  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
and  one  half  miles  per  hour  he  is  doing 
all  the  work  that  he  can  do.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  faster  a 
horse  walks  the  less  power  or  work  he 
can  do  and  vice  versa. 

Very  much  more  could  be  written  on 
this  subject,  but  the  foregoing  hints 
may  serve  the  purpose  to  set  people 
thinking  a  little  more  and  doing  a  little 
experimenting  for  themselves. 


PLENTY  OF  MOTOR  TRUCKS  USED 

ON  September  28  the  Ontario  Motor 
League  took  a  census  of  traffic  on 
three  main  highways  radiating  from 
Toronto — the  Toronto-Hamilton  High- 
way, Yonge  Street  and  the  Kingston 
road.  The  census  covered  the  ten  hours 
between  nine  in  the  morning  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  which  would  catch  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent,  of  the  vehicles 
passing  over  the  roads  on  the  day  in 
question. 

Of  the  8,234  vehicles  that  passed  the 
checkers,  only  47  were  horse-drawn ;  the 
fact  that  of  the  8,187  motor  vehicles, 
only  52  were  cars  owned  outside  the 
province — a  refutation  of  the  allegation 
that  our  highways  are  nothing  but 
speedways  for  Yankee  motorists;  that 
although  the  day  was  Sunday,  71  trucks 
were  counted;  that  the  hour  of  peak 
traffic  Jn  the  morning  is  between  11  and 
12  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  between 
four  and  five  on  all  three  roads. 


VITALITY    OF    HARNESS    AND 
SADDLES 

By  F.  H.  Sweet 

HAND-MADE  harness  is  the  best  and 
strongest,     though     modern,     ma- 
chine-made harness  is  now  so  good  that  | 
it  may  be  produced  and  used  with  con- 
fidence when   purchased    from    reliable  | 
dealers. 

The    standard    leather    used    in    the  I 
manufacture  of  all  good  harness  is  what 
is  commonly  termed  old-tanned  cowhide, 
or  the  hide  of  the  young  cow,  steer,  or  I 
bull.     The  skins  of  old  animals  are  too  I 
stiff  and  thick  to  be  commended  for  this 
purpose.     All  leathers  vary  materially  I 
in  quality,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  I 
is  made    by    the   experienced    harness- 
maker,   or   dealer.      The  driver   of  thej 
horses  who  purchases  cheap,  hemlock- 
tanned,    machine-made    harness,    takes  | 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  courts  acci- 
dents that  never  would  occur  if  good,  | 
strong  harness  were  used. 

The  "life"  of  a  good  harness,  proper- 
ly used  and    judiciously    cared    for,    is| 
from  eight  to  ten  years.       Unquestion- 
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bly  many  harnesses  are  used  much 
nger,  but  the  best  of  leather  wears  out 
time  and  can  seldom  stand  the  wear 
nd  tear  of  a  much  longer  period. 
Water  is  injurious  to  leather.  While 
is  is  emphatically  true,  it  does  not 
bllow  that  a  dirty  harness  should  never 
e  washed.  There  is  a  right  and  a 
frong  way  of  cleaning.  A  pair  of 
races,  or  any  other  parts,  put  in  a  tub 
f  water  and  left  to  soak,  will  sus- 
ain  more  injury  in  half  an  hour,  after 
rying  by  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  sun,  than 
all  result  from  years  of  ordinary  use. 
'he  mud  and  dirt  should  always  be 
Ilowed  to  dry  and  then  should  be  re- 
loved  with  a  brush  stiff  enough  to 
nswer  the  purpose,  but  not  coarse 
nough  to  injure  the  grain  of  the 
jather.  This  done,  the  harness  should 
e  taken  apart  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
nth  a  sponge  dampened  with  soap- 
uds.  Only  as  much  water  as  is  abso- 
.rtely  necessary  should  be  used,  and 
jather  should  never,  under  any  circum- 
tances,  be  allowed  to  soak.  As  soon  as 
he  harness  has  been  cleansed  it  should 
e  wiped  dry  and  oiled  with  a  little 
eat's-foot  oil  applied  with  a  sponge 
nd  spread  over  every  part  of  it.  This 
one,  some  good  harness  blacking 
hould  be  applied  and  every  strap  pol- 
shed  with  a  brush  made  for  the  pur- 
ose. 

Watch  For  Metal  Contact 

Rust  from  the  rings  of  old  bits  or 
uckles  quickly  injures  leather  and  ren- 
crs  it  brittle;  therefore,  the  parts  of 

harness  that  come  into  contact  wih 
letal  should  always  be  carefully  in- 
pected  before  using.  A  broken  rein 
r  trace  has  caused  many  a  fatal  acci- 
ent.  A  buckled  strap  may  appear 
ound  and  strong,  which,  when  un- 
uckled,  discloses  a  brittle,  dangerous 
astening. 

The  reins  should  be  pliable,  smooth 
nd  strong,  and  the  best  leather  only, 
s  well  as  the  best  workmanship  should 
e  insisted  upon  in  their  manufacture, 
jook  well  to  all  parts  of  the  harness  be- 
ore  each  drive.  Inspect  the  stitching 
bout  all  buckles  particularly,  for  the 
dage,  "a  stitch  in  time,"  is  nowhere  as 
pplicable  as  when  applied  to  a  harness. 
Calfskin  and  horse-hide  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  breeching  and  breast- 
ollars.  . 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
3  the  fit  of  the  harness.  It  should  be 
nade  to  fit  the  horse,  not  the  horse  the 
arness;  but  in  purchasing,  it  should  be 
orne  in  mind  that  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
orse  may  sometimes  be  required  to 
rear  it,  and  its  construction  governed 
ccordingly.  When  not  in  use  the 
arness  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet, 
dust,  dampness,  or  vermin  tend  to 
fijure  it. 

Something   About   Saddles 

The  best  saddles  are  made  of  pig- 
kin.  .This  leather  should  occasionally 
e  sponged  with  a  little  good  milk, 
'he  tree  is  of  various  forms  and  should 
e  adapted  to  the  horse  and  to  the  rider 
s  well.  Each  model  has  its  peculiar 
dvantages.  The  "English"  saddle  is 
«rhaps  the  best  for  ordinary  use.  The 
nilitary  saddle  is  fashioned  more  or 
ess  after  the  model  of  the  old  McClellan 
ree,  and  is  made  in  sizes  to  fit  the 
ider.  Wooden  stirrups,  covered  with 
hick    leather,    are    generally    attached 

military  saddles. 

Riding  bridles  should  be  made  of  the 
•est  material.  The  lighter  the  bridle 
he  greater  the  care  that  should  be  exer- 
ised  in  the  selection  of  the  leather. 
Veb-reins  were  formerly  much  in  vogue 
or  ladies'  bridles  because  they  were 
ofter  and  more  pliable  for  the  hand. 
They  are  now  seldom  seen,  and  strong, 
oft,  pliable  leather  reins  are  sub- 
tituted. 

For  ladies'  use,  fancy  bridles  with  im- 
>ossible  bits  and  other  accessories  have 
iven  place  to  common-sense  articles, 
lound  leather  is  objectionable  because, 
inless  very  strongly  made,  it  is  more 
iable  to  break  and  its  weakness  cannot 
>e  easily   detected. 

The  side-saddle  should  be  made  of 
he  best  materials,  and  particular  care 
■hould  be  given  to  the  girths,  which 
■hould  be  made  of  the  best  strong  web- 
ing.  Every  fastening  should  be  of  the 
strongest,  and  brittle  leather  should  be 
ejected. 


AUTUMN 


"ll^HERE  is  a  nip  in  the  air  these  mornings  that  must 
be  rather  sharp  to  the  man  who  scrapes  his  chin 
i      when  shaving  himself. 

If  he  used  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  he  would  positively  enjoy 
shaving  every  morning,  he  would  look  his  best  at  all  times,  and  there 
would  be  no  cutting  or  chafing  of  the  skin! 

Furthermore,  in  the  time  he  now  takes  to  get  his  old  razor  edge 
as  near  right  as  he  can,  he  could  finish  shaving  with  the  Gillette. 

Stropping  and  Honing  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  him. 
That  alone  is  worth  $5,— the  price  of  a 

Gillette 

Safety  Razor 

Any  dealer  who  is  anxious  to  supply  men's  needs  will  gladly 

show  you*a  variety  of  Gillette  sets.     See  him  today,  if  possible. 


MADE  IN 


CANADA 


-fjiHette> 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVER 


TIMELY  INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted  on  any  subject  by  a  regular  service  of 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

We  can  place  on  your  desk  each  day  all  the  important  news  of  changes 
or  developments  that  affect  your  line  of  business.     Write — 


CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153   University  Ave.  - 


Toronto 
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This  great  book — one  of  the  most  exciting  ever 
written,  and  selling  by  the  thousands  for  $1.40 
a  copy — will  be 

GIVEN 

to  readers  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 


You  will  read 
every  word  of 
this  amazing 
story.  And  as 
you  do  so  you 
will  tingle  with 
pride  to  think 
you  are  a  Cana- 
dian. For  this 
book  is  brimful 
of  intensely  in- 
terest i  n  g  epi- 
sodes —  chapter 
after  chapter  of 
thrilling  events 
in  the  army  life 
of  those  men  of 
the  famous  Prin- 
cess Pats. 

It's  s  o  m  ething 
you  and  every 
member  of  your 
family  will 
eagerly  devour 
now  —  will  re- 
read and  refer 
to  later  on — and 
which  in  years 
to  come  will 
prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to 
the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

The  price  is  $1.40— cash— and  still  it  can  be 

YOURS  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT    OF    COST 

Just  tell  a  few  of  your  neighbors  why  you  read  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.  Explain  that  it  is  fighting  to  improve  farm 
living  conditions,  to  help  farmers  obtain  for  their  daily  toil  a 
decent,  adequate  money  return.  Point  out  that  it  is  not  a  farm 
paper,  but  a  real  magazine,  published  for  farmers  only.  Fin- 
ally say  that,  for  only  $1.50,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will 
come  to  them  twenty-four  times  a  year — each  issue  brimful  of 
useful  information  and  money-making  ideas*- 

You  will  find  plenty  who  will  gladly  buy.  Then  just  send  us 
two  new  subscriptions  (not  your  own)  along  with  the  $3,  and 
your  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat"  will  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  you,  even  postage  prepaid. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  offer.     Our  supply  will  soon  be 
exhausted.    Get  your  orders  and  your  book  this  very  week 

—    —    ~—    —    — CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL ~~    —    —    — 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
Toronto,   Ontario 

Pinned  to  this  coupon  is  $3.  Please  send  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  for  one 
year  to  the  following  two  new  subscribers. 

Name    

Address    

Name    

Address 

And  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat." 

Name    

Address    


The   Idyl   of  Twin   Fires 


Continued  from  page  27 


shopping  is  the  epitome  of  irresolution, 
or  so  it  seems  to  the  man.  She  always 
explains  the  huge  pile  of  goods,  which 
she  compels  the  poor  clerk  to  heap  on 
the  counter,  by  an  alleged  desire  to 
get  the  most  for  her  money — though 
she  almost  invariably  comes  back  to  the 
first  thing  exhibited  and  buys  that  in 
the  end.  A  mere  man  buys  the  first 
thing  he  likes  then  and  there.  But 
my  companion  was  not  the  usual 
woman  shopper.  She  wanted  towels  of 
a  certain  grade,  for  instance,  inspected 
them,  and  if  they  were  up  to  her  stand- 
ard bought  them  without  further  to-do. 
At  my  enthusiastic  comments  she  smil- 
ed. "That's  because  it  is  your  money 
I'm  spending.  I  don't  have  to  count 
the  pennies!" 

No,  my  emotion  was  not  one  of  im- 
patience. Indeed,  I  should  have  liked 
to  prolong  the  process.  It  was  one 
which  only  a  man  with  his  bachelor 
days  fresh  in  mind  can  understand.  It 
was  the  subtle  thrill  of  being  led  help- 
less by  a  woman  who  is  intent  on  pro- 
viding him  creature  comforts  which  he 
could  not  arrange  for  himself,  of  see- 
ing her  purchase  for  him  the  most  inti- 
mate of  domestic  necessities,  and  in- 
evitably filling  his  mind  with  thoughts 
of  her  in  his  establishment.  If  I  were 
a  woman  and  wanted  to  win  a  man,  I 
should  make  him  take  me  shopping 
when  he  needed  new  towels! 

We  finished  in  the  dry-goods  store 
at  last,  and  I  said,  "I  am  sorry." 

"Why?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "with  every 
purchase  you  make  for  me,  you  lay  a 
new  brick  in  the  structure  of  our 
friendship — or  a  new  towel!" 

She  turned  her  face  quickly  away, 
and  made  no  reply. 

Our  next  quest  was  for  a  sundial 
plate,  but  it  was  a  vain  search,  for  not 
a  store  in  town  carried  such  an  article. 
As  we  came  out  of  the  last  shop,  she 
sighed.  "Well,  I  can't  spend  any  more 
of  your  money!"  she  said.  "But  I've 
really  saved  it  for  you.  Goodness 
knows  how  much  you'd  have  spent  by 
yourself.  Why,  you  wanted  the  most 
expensive   kind    of    everything'" 

"Of  course,"  said  I;  "nothing  is  too 
good  for  Twin  Fires. 

"Well,  it's  lucky  I  was  along,  then." 

"Lucky  isn't  just  the  word,"  said  I. 
"I  feel  already  as  if  Twin  Fires  was  as 
much  yours  as  mine." 

Again  she  made  no  reply,  except  to 
ask  when  the  train  went  back.  But 
the  train  had  long  since  gone  back.  It 
was  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  we  realized 
that  we  were  hungry.  So  we  gayly 
hunted  out  the  hotel,  and  here  I  took 
command.  "I'm  going  to  order  this 
lunch,"  I  declared,  "and  let  the  expense 
go  hang.  We'll  have  a  regular  spree, 
cocktails  and  all." 

The  hotel  was  really  a  good  one,  and 
the  presence  of  several  motor  parties 
gave  the  cafe  almost  a  metropolitan 
appearance.  The  change  from  Mrs. 
Bert's  simple  service  to  this  was 
abrupt,  and  we  were  in  the  highest 
spirits.  The  cocktails  came,  and  we 
clinked  glasses. 

"To  Twin  Fires!"  said  the  girl. 

"To  the  fairy  godmother  of  Twin 
Fires!"  said  I. 

Our  eyes  met  as  our  glasses  touched, 
and  something  electric  passed  between 
us.     Then  we  drank. 

"That  is  my  first  cocktail,"  she 
laughed,  as  she  set  her  glass  down. 

"Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "and  we  in 
a  public  place!" 

It  was  my  first  since  I  came  to  Bent- 
ford,  and  we  both  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  dissipation,  and  laughed  brazenly  at 
our  enjoyment.  Then  the  lunch  came, 
and  we  enjoyed  that,  and  then  we 
caught  a  train,  and  half  an  hour  later 
were  walking  toward  the  farm.  We 
passed  the  golf  links  on  the  way,  at  the 
end  of  the  beautiful,  elm-hung  main 
street  of  Bentford,  and  saw  players 
striding  over  the  green  turf  along  the 
winding  river. 

"Quick,  drag  me  past!"  I  cried.  "Oh, 
Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation!" 

"Haven't  you  joined  yet?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I  don't  dare.     I  shan't  join  till 


the  farm  is  in  running  order.  The 
game  is  like  Brand's  conscience,  it  de- 
mands all  or  nothing." 

"You  men  are  dreadful  babies  about 
your  sports,"  she  said. 

"Yes'm,"  I  replied,  "quite  so.  We 
haven't  the  firmmindedness  of  your  sex, 
about  bridge,  for  instance." 

"I  never  played  a  game  of  bridge  in 
my  life,"  said  she  indignantly. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  you,  but  your 
sex,"  I  answered. 

"You  find  a  difference?" 

"Decidedly." 

"That  is  just  what  Sentimental  Tom- 
my told  every  woman  he  met." 

; Except  Grizel — of  whom  it  was1 
true."  I  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  she 
cast  down  her  eyes. 

"A  farmer  shouldn't  talk  in  literary 
allusions,"  she  said  softly. 

"Well,"  I  laughed,  "they've  got  me 
past  the  golf  links!" 

We  reached  Twin  Fires,  and  walked 
out  to  see  if  the  roses  were  all  alive, 
though  they  hadn't  had  time  to  die. 
Then  I  went  into  the  house  to  work,  and 
she  gathered  a  few  sprays  of  lilac,  and 
while  I  was  settling  down  at  my  desk 
she  arranged  them  in  water  and  stood 
them  on  the  mantels,  humming  to  her- 
self.   Then  she  turned  to  go. 

"Don't  go,"  I  cried. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  little  smile, 
as  if  of  query. 

"It's  been  such  a  nice  day,"  I  added, 
"and  it's  so  pleasant  to  feel  you  here 
in  the  house.  Please  strum  something 
while  I  work." 

"For  ten  minutes,"  she  replied,  sit- 
ting down  to  the  piano.  "Then  I  must 
work,  too — horrid  letters." 

She  rose  presently,  while  I  wag 
scarce  aware  of  it,  and  slipped  out.  I 
worked  on,  in  silence  save  for  the  talk 
of  the  painters  putting  aside  their 
brushes  after  the  day's  work.  But  I 
could  smell  the  lilacs  she  had  left,  and 
the  scent  of  them  seemed  like  the  wraith 
t  her  presence  in  the  sunny  room. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
The   Advent  of   the   Pilligs 


*"pHE  next  day  the  painters  left  for 
•*■  good.  Hard  Cider  had  completed 
his  tasks,  Mike  had  no  further  need  for 
his  son  Joe  till  haying  time,  and  I  no 
longer  had  an  excuse  for  putting  off 
my  departure  from  Bert's  and  my 
embarkation  upon  the  dubious  seas  of 
housekeeping  with  Mrs.  Pillig  at  the 
wheel  and  son  Peter  as  cabin  boy.  So 
I  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Pillig  to  be  ready  to 
come  the  next  morning,  asked  Mrs. 
Bert  to  order  for  me  the  necessary 
stock  of  groceries  from  the  village,  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  joys  of  trans- 
planting. It  was  a  cloudy  day,  with 
rain  threatening,  so  that  Mike  assured 
me  I  could  not  find  a  better  time.  Miss 
Goodwin  worked  by  my  side,  her  task 
consisting  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
seed  catalogue  and  a  planting  table. 
What  color  were  the  flowers?  How  far 
apart  should  the  plants  be  set?  How 
tall  did  they  grow?  My  ignorance  was 
as  profound  as  hers.  But  perhaps  that 
ndded  to  the  pleasure.  It  did  to  mine, 
at  any  rate.  I  was  experimenting  with 
the  unknown. 

I've  set  many  a  seedling  since  and 
have  never  recaptured  quite  the  glee 
of  that  soft,  cloudy  June  morning,  when 
rny  shiny  new  trowel  transferred  un- 
known plants  to  the  flats  on  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  a  voice  beside  me  read: 

"  'Phlox  Drummondi.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  annuals,  being  hardy,  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  making  as  a  sum- 
mer bedding  plant  an  effective  and  bril- 
liant display.  The  flowers  are  of  long 
duration  and  ©f  most  gorgeous  and 
varied  colors.  One  foot.  One-fourth 
ounce,  special  mixture;  contains  all  the 
finest  and  most  brilliant  colors.'  Wai*> 
now,  P — ph — phlox — my,  this  is  like  the 
dictionary!  Here  we  are!  Plant 
twelve  inches  apart.  My  goodness,  if 
you  plant  all  those  twelve  inches  apart, 
you'll  fill  the  whole  farm!  Where  are 
you  going  to  put  them?" 

To  be  continued 
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Provincial  Highways 


THE  Councillor  and  ratepayer  are  vitally  interested1  in 
understanding  the  relation  of  the  Provincial  Highway 
to  the  general  plan  of  Ontario's  road  organization. 

HE   Provincial   Highway   System  was  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  1917,  and  provides  that  the  Department  of 
Public  Highways  may  take  over,  maintain  and  con- 
struct leading:  roads  throughout  the  Province. 
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THE  trunk  line — the  main  artery — of  such  a  system 
would  be  the  highway  from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec 
boundary,  with  branches  from  Prescott  to  Ottawa  and 
from  Hamilton  to  the  Niagara  River.  This  route  alone, 
about  600  miles  in  length,  has  within  twelve  miles  from  it, 
half  the  population  of  the  Province,  and  over  half  the  assess- 
ment. A  road  which  will  link  up  so  much  potential  traffic 
cannot  be  ignored. 

THIS  road  is  not  merely  a  route  for  through  traffic. 
Section  by  section  it  forms  a  series  of  most  important 
market  roads  for  local  farm  traffic.  Residents  on  or 
adjacent  to  these  roads  are  entitled  to  its  proper  maintenance 
for  their  market  traffic.  These  roads  must  be  so  built  as 
to  carry  all  the  heavy  traffic  which  is  flowing  over  them 
(or  which  will  flow  over  them  when  improved  to  a  reason- 
able standard),  or  else  the  farming  community  along  them 
is  unfairly  penalized  for  residing  on  them.  Local  residents 
either  cannot  maintain  the  road,  or  do  so  only  at  an  unfair 
cost. 

THE  OHIEE  UNIT  OF  COST  IN  ROAD  MAINTEN- 
ANCE IS  TRAFFIC,  NOT  MILES.  Expenditure  is 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles  using 
a  road.  Traffic  along  certain  of  the  main  routes  which  may 
properly  be  included  in  a  Provincial  system  has  reached 
proportions  which  would  place  an  impossible  burden  on  the 
local  municipality ;  and  the  only  fair  remedy  is  a  Provincial 
system,  largely  supported  by  the  revenue  drawn  from  auto- 
mobile owners. 

BECAUSE  they  are  'assumed  as  Provincial  Highways, 
new  roads  are  not  created.     The  roads  already  exist, 
the  bridges  and  culverts  on  them  must  be  built.  Through 
township  and  county  organizations,  large  (and  in  some  cases 
excessively  large)   expenditures  were  being  made  on  them. 

BEFORE  being  assumed  as  a  Provincial  Highway  the 
Lincoln  County  Council  was  spending  $1,000  per  mile 
annually  on  the  Queenston  Stone  Road — and  the  road 
was  deteriorating.  Representatives  of  the  Township  of 
Pickering  protested  their  entire  inability  to  maintain  their 
section  of  the  Kingston  Road,  because  of  the  excessive  traffic. 
An  unfair  burden  is  merely  removed  from  local  municipali- 
ties and  is  properly  assumed  by  the  Province.  The  Provin- 
cial Highway  System  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  municipali- 
ties through  which  these  roads  pass. 

AN  immediate  and  huge  Provincial  expenditure  on  a 
continuous  pavement  of  cement  concrete,  similar  to 
the  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Highway,  is  not  proposed 
as  many  appear  to  believe.     The  amount  of  traffic  from 
point  to  point  will  vary;  materials  available,  character  of 
subsoil,  and  variety  of  conditions  will  affect  the  type  of  con- 
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struetion  and  cost.  In  some  sections  it  is  anticipated  that 
existing  gravel  roads  may  be  developed  and  maintained  for 
some  years,  or  until  the  growth  of  traffic  renders  rebuilding 
cheaper. 

BETTER  maintenance  rather  than  heavy  construction 
is  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Highway  Department. 
Many  miles  of  the  proposed  Provincial  Highways  have 
been  old  gravel  or  macadam  roads,  the  maintenance  of  which 
has  been  neglected.  Many  miles  were  inferior  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  drained.  A  thorough  system  of 
maintenance  and  development  is  first  proposed  so  as  to 
utilize  the  roadbed  that  now  exists.  Durable  surface  con- 
struction will  follow  as  the  needs  of  traffic  demand,  and  as 
maintenance  costs  make  it  cheaper  to  rebuild. 

T  is  unfair  to  assume  that  all  or  even  a  majority  of  those 
who  travel  by  motor  car  on  these  roads,  in  this  populous 
part  of  Ontario,  are  doing  so  for  pleasure  only. 

THE  motor  vehicle  has  become  a  recognized  necessity 
of  everyday  life.  It  cannot  be  described  as  a  luxury 
any  more  than  the  telephone,  telegraph,  steam  railway, 
and  similar  advantages  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It 
enters  into  the  practical  affairs  of  the  farmer,  merchant, 
doctor,  business  men,  men  of  the  skilled  trader,  manufac- 
turers, and  has  given  the  common  highway  a  greatly  in- 
creased transportation  value. 

AN  appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  reason  is  made 
by  those  who  condemn  Provincial  Highways  as  "speed- 
ways for  millionaires  and  pleasure-seekers."  No  doubt 
some  of  both  will  drive  over  these  roads.  They  also  travel 
on  railway  trains — but  the  commercial  value  of  the  steam 
railway  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact. 

IN  1918,  one-third  of  the  passenger  motor  cars  in  the 
Province  were  owned  by  farmers.  Over  82  per  cent,  of 
all  passenger  cars  were  small  machines  of  25  horse-power 
or  less — the  cars  of  men  of  moderate  means  who  have  serious 
use  for  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  addition  to 
considerable  motor-truck  traffic,  the  travel  between  Hamilton 
and  Toronto,  between  Brantford  and  Hamilton,  London 
and  Woodstock,  is  largely  of  a  business  nature. 

PROVINCIAL  Highways  have  been  criticized  'because 
they  will  parallel  the  railways  and  will  compete  with 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which  may  soon  become  nationalized. 
The  profitable  traffic  of  the  railways  is  the  long-distance  haul. 
Provincial  Highways  wiU'compete  only  with  the  short  haul^ 
the  "way-freight"  traffic,  Even  this  is  affected  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  for  good  roads  mean  greater  agricultural  pro- 
ductive development,  and  thus  they  create  their  own  traffic. 

IT  has  been  feared  by  some  that  certain  farm  traffic  would 
be  excluded  from  the  Provincial  Highways,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  Highways  has  arbitrary  powers  in  that  regard. 
It  i<  manifestly  absurd  that  any  farm  traffic  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  highways,  as  it  is  primarily  for  farm 
purposes  that  good  roads  are  being  aided  and  encouraged  by 
the  Department.  The  powers  of  the  Minister  are  merely  to 
"regulate"  traffic,  cannot  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic under  existing  statutes,  and  are  only  such  as  to  meet 
conditions   of  emergency. 


Department  of  Public  Highways,   Ontario 


HON.  F.  G.  MACDIARMID, 

Minister 


W.  A.  MCLEAN, 

Deputy  Minister 
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FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Hallam's  Paste 
Animal     Bait 

Enough  for  2  or  3  sets — attracts  all  flesh 
eating  animals — is  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste) — not  affected  by  rain  or  snow. 
Economical  to  use,  handy  to  carry. 

Also  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 
Supply  Catalog:— 48  pages,   English  and 
French — I  " 


showing  Animal  Traps, Guns, 
Ammunition,  Fish  Nets,  etc.     All 
at  moderate  prices. 
Sample  bait  and  catalog 
Free  for  the  asking 
— send  to-day. 


'  hfa  the  Parade 


Start  now  and  eh  ip  every  skin  you  handle 
this  season  to  the  greatest  fur  house  in 
the  greatest  fur  market  in  the  world. 
Abraham  Fur  Co..  St.  Louis. 

You  are  about  to  start  the  greatest  fur 
season  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade— you 
will  receive  the  highest  prices  for  your 
furs  ever  known  and  if  you  want  every 
dollar  coming  to  you  for  your  shipments, 
send  them  to  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  We 
have  cleaned  out  all  of  our  old  supply, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  have  nothing  on 
hand  but  money— millions  to  pay  for  furs. 


mnssm 


Write  today  and  get  in  line  with  the 
most  successful  fur  institution  in  the 
world.  Our  tremendously  large  busi- 
ness was  built  on  a  policy  of  Fair 
Grading  and  Highest  Prices  to  the 
Trapper,  and  today  we  are  in  a 
better  position  than  ever  to  carry 
out  this  "winning"  policy. 
Don't  ship  a  single  skin  to  any 
other  fur  house  before  you  have 
carefully  investigated  the  Abra- 
ham Fur  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

Order  an  Abraham  Smoke 
Pump.   Holds  the  world's  record 
for  long  distance  smoking  and  is 
a  sure  winner. 
Price  Postpaid,  $2  Each 

pppp  Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
1"  l\ELEa?  pers*  Supply  Catalog 

Greatest  trappers'  guide  ever 
published,  most  complete  cata- 
log of  trappers'  supplies.  Send 
for  a  copy  today — find  out  all 
about  our  new  line  of  traps.  You 
can't  do  without  them.  They  have 
many  new  features  which  no  other  traps  have. 
Our  catalog  tells  you  all  about  them.  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  beat.  Write  today— a  one  cent 
post  card  brings  you  one  dollar's  worth  of  fur 
information.    Don't  delay— Write  today. 

Abraham  Rif^X* 

213-215  N.  Main  St     Dept.  259 

3tUvms,U-SA' 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham" 
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To  Get 

ThisFREE 

Fur  Book 

The  real  shipping  season  is  just 
started.  Send  for  this  book  now 
and  get  in  on  the  big  money!  Cram 
full  of  trapping  lore!  Pictures  of 
leading  fur-bearers  in  color.  Shows 
best  places  for  sets— baits  to  use — 
how  to  dry  and  ship  pelts  right  to  get  the 
most  cash.  Also  lists  real  bargains  in  jim- 
dandy  trapping  equipment!  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  us  today  and  the 
book  comes  FREE. 


r£\\mk>MXMm 

«M5  Far  Bide.        ST.  tOITIS,  HO.    I 
■■■ONHHmRiiiinai 


WEWANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX,  BEAR.BEAVER,  LYNX, 
r>WILDCAT,MUSKRAT 
w  MARTEN.MINK.EIS 
'  WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


REMITS  QUICKEST.  PAYS  CASH.  .JSftfij,.- 

FUKS  ARE     HIGH.      Catch    all  you    can        Sender 
FBEE  ILLUSTRATED  TRAPPErI  GUIDE.    Make  biK 

?Snyriirl?W:1!t-Pi"PE  ^ISTS  ke«I>  »ou  P^ted.  TRAPS 
AND  BAIT  the  kind  that  increase  your  catch  at  whole- 
sale prices.  In  business  half  a  century.  Ask  any  bank 
about  us.  Originated  sending  price  lists  to  trappers. 
Cash  for  Bcf  hides.  Let  us  quote.  Known  wherever 
fura  are  trapped  as  the  Old  Square  Deal  House. 
Valuable  PIPE  FREE  with  each  fur  shipment 
WEIL  BROS  &  CO  Everybody  interested  write 
libit.  OHU«.  01  WW-,- -The  Old Square_Deal  House" 


Send  for 

Roger's  Big, 

Free,  Improved 

Trapper's  Guide — 

it's  brimful  of  facts  every  trap- 
per should  have — game  laws, 
methods  of  skinning  and  ship- 
ping, lists  of  trapper  supplies 
at  lowest  prices.  Hang  the 
cover  on  your  wall — it's  the 
Hvest  color  cover  ever  out. 

Rogers  Deals  Direct 

Rogers  is  the  house  that  deals 
direct  with  you— pays  shipping 
charges  on  furs— charges  no  com- 
missions— you  eet  the  most  for 
your  catch  from  Rogers. 
Fair  grading— all  done  by 
experts;quickestcash. 
Long  established  iD 
St.Louis,  the  bear! 
Of  the  fur  market 
of  the  world 
Send  to-day  for 
Rogers'  Improv 
ed  Trappers  Guide 
—it's  free.  Rogers 
also  gives  free  service 
on  market  reports  anc? 
prices. 
Address:     Dept.   331 


ROGERS  st.  toms 

WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild   and    Cultivated   at   highest 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full      particulars 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 


138  W.  25th  St/eet 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


FUR  FARMING 


When  To  Trap  To  Get  Prime  Pelts 


THE  only  way  to  go  at  the  business  of 
trapping  wild  animals  is  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible. 

To  do  this,  those  who  are  novices  or 
who  have  been  trapping  only  a  very 
short  time,  should  follow  certain  rules. 
And  the  first  and  most  important  rule 
of  all  is — don't  trap  until  furs  are 
prime. 

If  young  trappers  would  remember 
this  they  would  save  themselves  many 
bitter  disappointments  and  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year.  It  is  the  prime 
full-furred  skins  that  bring  the  money, 
and  it's  just  as  easy  to  trap  them  when 
they  are  in  that  condition  as  it  is  to  get 
them  before  they  are  prime  or  after  the 
ainmals  begin  to  shed. 

When  you  begin  trapping  this  fall 
let  it  be  with  the  idea  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  as  many  prime  or  nearly 
prime  skins  as  possible.  Don't  let  your 
eagerness  to  find  furred  money-makers 
carry  you  to  the  folly  of  tranping  too 
early,  for  by  early  trapping  you  are  al- 
most certain  to  get  the  unprime  and 
hence  unprofitable  skins.  If  left  a  while 
longer  they  would  be  full  furred  and 
bring  much  more  money. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  too  early 
trapping  really  curtails  the  trappers' 
profits.  A  youth,  new  to  the  trapping 
game  and  eager  to  make  some  money, 
trapped  for  mink  and  got  several  in 
October.  He  shipped  his  pelts  off  to 
market  where  a  fair  and  expert  grader 
couldn't  give  them  anything  but  a  grad- 
ing of  No.  4  on  account  of  their  sparse 
hair.  The  price  the  boy  got  for  them 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents 
apiece  even  though  some  of  the  pelts 
were  quite  large. 

Of  course  he  was  tremendously  disap- 
pointed and  doubly  so  when  he  learned 
later  that  if  he  had  put  off  his  trapping 
for  a  few  weeks  those  same  pelts  would 
have  brought  him  as  high  as  $8  to  $9 
apiece. 

"But  when,"  the  beginner  asks,  "is 
the  best  time  to  trap  in  order  to  get 
nearly  prime  or  entirely  prime  skins?" 

The  beginner  should  learn  at  once  to 
distinguish  between  prime  and  unprime 
skins.  After  your  first  catch  or  two  you 
will  find  no  trouble  in  doing  this.  A 
real  prime  pelt  is  one  in  which  the  skin 
is  pink  and  white  or  creamy  in  color. 
The  inner  hair  springing  from  the  flesh 
is  soft  and  abundant  and  the  outer  hair 
or  "guard"  hair  is  long,  thick  and  even- 
ly distributed.  The  unprime  pelt,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  a  bluish  tinge  in 
the  flesh  and  both  inner  and  "guard" 
hair  are  sparse  and  uneven,  indicating 
that  the  animal  is  either  shedding  or 
growing  new  hair. 

The  beginner  should  not  gather  from 
this  that  unprime  skins  are  worthless. 
Indeed,  thousands  and  thousands  of  un- 
prime skins  are  sent  to  market  every 
year  and  are  sold  with  profit.  But  these 
pelts  are  those  in  which  shedding  has 
just  begun  or  those  on  which  the  re- 
growth  is  nearly  completed. 


LEARN  THE  HABITS  OF  ANIMALS 

FREQUENTLY  a  boy,  eager  to  begin 
1  trapping,  gets  the  idea  that  trap- 
ping is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world-<- 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  buy  a  trap,  set 
it  somewhere  and  wait  for  the  animals 
to  walk  in. 

Trapping  is  easy — but  it  requires  a 
little  patience  and  study.  Any  bright 
boy  or  girl  interested  enough  to  take 
the  pains  to  do  so  can  become  a  very 
fair  trapper  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Trapping  is  simply  putting  your  wits 
against  the  wits  of  animals  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  known  man 
to  be  their  greatest  enemy. 

Therefore,  when  you  plan  to  trap 
there  are  several  things  for  you  to  do. 
The  first  is  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
every  hill,  nook,  stream  and  woodland 


in  your  vicinity  where  animals  make 
either  temporary  or  permanent  homes. 
Then  when  the  season  opens  and  the 
animals  appear  you  can,  figuratively 
speaking,  put  your  finger  on  the  places 
where  otter,  mink,  skunk,  weasel  or 
other  species  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
found. 

Next  study  the  habits  of  the  animals 
themselves  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself.  Learn  what  they  like 
to  eat,  when  they  breed,  how  they 
travel,  when  their  fur  is  shedding  and 
whether  they  are  wary  of  man  or  friend- 
ly to  him.  Then  you  will  be  better  able 
to  trap  them ;  for  the  men  who  know 
the  habits  of  animals  best  are  the  ones 
that  can  trap  them  most  successfully. 

You  cannot  set  out  to  trap  blindly 
without  knowng  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals you  seek.  Never  miss  a  chance 
to  study  how  they  live,  for  everything 
you  learn  will  help  you  in  your  future 
trapping. 

For  instance,  it  would  pay  a  young 
trapper  to  know  that  otter  when  trav- 
eling in  a  crowd  all  use  the  same  trail! 
that  they  will  leave  stream  beds  that 
have  been  traversed  too  often  by  hum- 
ans; that  in  trapping  mink  and  fox, 
more  than  ordinary  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  human  scent, 
and  that  extreme  cleverness  must  be 
employed  in  placing  and  baiting  the 
traps  in  order  to  outwit  these  species 
which  are  both  cautious  and  cunning. 

Begin  your  studies  on  even  so  lowly 
an  animal  as  the  skunk,  which  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  trap.  In  a  week  you 
can  learn  enough  about  him  to  prove 
that  he  is  fascinating  study.  And  the 
more  you  learn  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
trap  him. 

The  territory  around  you  doubtless 
has  many  furred  inhabitants  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  for  them 
and  find  their  hiding  places.  At  pres- 
ent prices  for  furs,  trapping  offers  big  I 
money  to  country  boys  and  men — and  | 
women,  too. 


GO   OVER    YOUR   TRAPPING   OUT-I 
FIT  EARLY 

npRAPPING  is  an  industry  that  pays! 
■*■  big  returns  for  the  time  and  money! 
invested  in  it.  Every  trapper  should! 
look  on  his  operations  as  a  business  in  I 
itself,  and  should  remember  at  everyl 
turn  to  conduct  his  business  with  as| 
much  system  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  getl 
out  early  and  look  over  your  ground  andl 
decide  just  how  much  territory  you  will! 
cover  in  the  next  season.     You  shouldl 
give  the  closest  attention  to  this  inspec- 
tion of  your  trapping  ground,  and  take| 
particular  care  to  single  out  runways 
and  feeding-grounds  so  as  to  know  be-l 
fore  hand  the  right  place  for  your  sets.| 
If  you  are  going  to  use  snares  or  dead-f 
falls,  prepare  them  early,  so  that  the 
animals  will  be  accustomed  to  them.    It 
is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  rough  map  of 
your  territory  and  to  mark  on  it  the 
best  locations  for  your  traps. 

Count  your  traps  on  hand  and  inspect) 
them  carefully.  Make  sure  they  are 
strong  and  that  the  springs  are  in  good 
order.  Then  compare  your  stock  of  traps 
on  hand  with  the  number  you  will  re-| 
quire,  and  order  immediately  all  the 
traps  you  are  lacking. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  bury  all  traps| 
— both  new  and  old — for  about  a  week 
in  barnyard  manure  or  boil  them  in  wall 
nut  mixture.  These  treatments  will  rej 
move  odors  that  might  otherwise  keep 
animals  away 

You  will  need,  too,,  a  reliable  smokei| 
for  driving  animals  out.  Any  kind  of 
smoker  won't  do.  What  you  want  \i 
one  that  works  quickly  and  doesn't  damJ 
age  the  fur  of  the  animals.  A  light  axe| 
knife  and  matches  are  also  necessary. 

You  will  find  that  careful  preparatioil 
of  this  kind  pays  richly  once  the  seasoij 
opens. 


The  Eastern  Ontario  Women's  Convention 
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has  a  thorough  grasp  of  every  detail  of 
rganization,  constitutions  and  such  tech- 
nicalities as  floor  many  of  us,  explained 
he  whole  Provincial  and  Dominion  federa- 
tion. She  said  it  was  the  dullest  thing 
nyone  could  have  to  talk  about,  but  it 
wasn't  as  she  did  it.  The  new  provincial 
committee  appointed  was  Miss  Pearson,  of 
Merrickville;  Mrs.  R.  V.  Fowler,  Perth, 
and  Miss  Mcintosh,  of  Maxville.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Putnam,  the  Eastern  In- 
stitute, being  engaged  in  definite  lines  of 
work  of  their  own  in  certain  ways  sepa- 
rate from  the  Central  and  Western  divi- 
'ons  of  the  province,  formed  a  little  fed- 
eration of  their  own  for  closer  co-opera- 
ion,  with  the  following  board  of  direc- 
ors:  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  Almonte;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leod;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grant,  of  Stittsville; 
Mrs.  Leggett,  of  Newboro,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
~ey,  of  Carleton,  with  Mrs.  Muldrew  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  of  Renfrew,  aided  by  the 
committee. 

Ideas  From  the  Institutes  of  England 

A  new  touch  was  given  the  proceedings 
by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Watt,  organizer 
of  the  Women's  Institutes  in  England,  and 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  of  England.  Mrs.  Hobbs  is  an 
enthusiastic  exponent  of  folk-singing  and 
folk-dancing  in  country  life,  and  quite 
charmed  the  audience  by  her  own  clever 
rendering  of  some  of  the  old  English 
songs.  "The  time  was,"  she  said,  "when 
the  English  were  known  as  the  best  sing- 
ers and  dancers  in  the  world.  We  had 
forgotten  that.  We  had  taken  to  our  bad 
habit  of  admiring  what  other  people  did. 
We  began  to  realize,  too,  that  while  we 
were  right  in  taking  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  teach  children  the  English  language, 
to  express  their  ideas,  there  are  some  feel- 
ings that  cannot  be  expressed  in  language. 
These  emotions  can  be  expressed  in  song 
and  dance.  When  Women's  Institutes  had 
revived  these  arts  in  the  villages  through- 
out England,  the  Department  of  Education 
appreciated  their  importance  so  much  that 
a  training  in  folk-singing  and  folk-dancing 
has  been  made  compulsory  for  teachers 
in  the  Normal  schools." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  also  outlined  the  system  of 
"Women's  Institute  schools"  in  England. 
To  train  the  women  of  England  and  Wales 
to  go  out  and  organize  institute  work  in 
their  own  communities,  short  courses  were 
put  on  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  These 
courses  lasted  for  one  week.  Mrs.  Watt 
and  other  organizers  were  there  to  explain 
what  was  necessary  in  institute  work. 
There  were  addresses  and  demonstrations 
by  specialists  in  agriculture  and  handi- 
crafts, and  every  afternoon  ther»  was  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  Especially  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
institute  has  been  community  betterment. 
"We  found,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  "that  the 
soldier  will  not  come  back  to  the  English 
village  as  it  was.  We  also  have  learned, 
to  quote  from  George  Russel,  that  'more 
is  accomplished  by  people  working  together 
in  a  parish  than  by  majorities  at  West- 
minster.' " 

Mrs.  Watt,  who  went  from  British 
Columbia  to  England  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  and  who,  with  her  helpers, 
organized  over  1400  women's  institutes  dur- 
ing her  five  years  there,  brought  with  her 
a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  samples  of 
the  handicraft  of  the  women  of  England. 
The  exhibit  was  largely  made  up  of  hand- 
made toys,  stuffed  birds  and  pigs  and  ele- 
phants and  what  not,  so  cleverly  done  that 
one  would  think  the  women  had  served 
their  time  in  a  tov  shop. 

The  institutes  of  England,  however,  did 
not  confine  themselves  only  to  handiwork. 
"The  Government  took  the  institutes  over 
solely  for  the  reason  of  food  production 
and  conservation,"  said  Mrs.  Watt,  "but 
everyone  knows  now  that  they  are  going 
to  have  a  part  in  reconstruction  and  to  be 
a  permanent  thing  in  the  country  life." 
She  told  how  they  had  stood  back  of  the 
girls'  land  army,  seeing  that  they  had  pro- 
per living  conditions  and  recreation,  in- 
spiring, stimulating  and  mothering  them 
in  every  way.  They  had  not  only  helped 
in  production,  but  they  had  established 
markets  for  their  produce,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  England  became  an  exporting 
instead  of  an  importing  country  in  the 
matter  of  certain  foods.  From  gardening 
they  branched  out  to  the  keeping  of  small 
stock,  and  Mrs  Wntt  says:  "If  you  want 
to  liven  your  institute  get  the  -members 
keeDing  small   stock  and  discussing  it." 

Through  all  their  war  work — production 
and  conservation  of  food  and  Red  Cross 
work— the  institutes  kept  an  eye  to  the 
needs  of  the  p°riod  of  reconstruction. 
One  of  their  first  changes  in  their  pro- 
gramme when  the  war  was  over  was  the 
revival  of  folk-singing  and  folk-dancine 
"I  have  seen  women  dancing  at  Dorset," 
said  Mrs.  Watt,  "who,  I  am   sure,  if  they 


had  been  in  Canada  would  have  thought 
their  dancing  days  were  over  fifty  years 
ago."  On  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  party 
given  her  in  this  small  village  there  was 
dancing  all  down  the  street,  with  a  real 
triumph  of  art  in  one  of  Thos.  Harding's 
plays,  acted  by  the  village  people.  They 
are  bringing  back  plays  from  Shakespeare's 
time  and  playing  them  on  the  village 
green,  where  some  of  the  original  scenes 
took  place.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  institutes  of  rural  England  are 
helping  to  make  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple come   into  its  own. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion Sir  Henry  Drayton  spoke  regarding 
the  campaign  for  the  Victory  Loan.  He 
appealed  to  the  women  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  campaign  because  it  was  a 
national  responsibility  to  pay  Canada's 
debt,  to  discharge  her  obligation  as  far  as 
possible  in  looking  after  her  disabled  men, 
to  keep  her  farms  and  factories  working 
at  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  capacity, 
and  to  find  a  market  for  the  surplus  of 
production. 

Hot  School  Lunches — Better  Health 

Some  features  of  the  Thursday  morning 
programme  were  a  demonstration  in  home 
nursing— the  making  of  a  bed  with  a  pa- 
tient in  it,  by  Miss  Jamieson,  of  the 
Ontario  School  Medical  Inspection  staff, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  demonstration  lec- 
ture courses  in  home  nursing,  foods  and 
cooking  and  dressmaking.  An  exhibit  of 
dresses  made  at  one  of  the  sewing  courses 
was  shown  in  the  room  and  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  In  fact,  from  the 
testimony  of  many  of  the  delegates,  we 
gather  that  none  of  these  courses  are 
waning  in   popularity. 

Then  came  a  very  live  address  by  In- 
spector Leake  on  "The  Hot  School  Lunch." 
He  urged  the  institutes  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  this  year  on  the  rural  schools 
— the  health  of  the  children,  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science  and  manual  training, 
hot  lunches  in  the  school,  supervised  play 
and  working  toward  consolidation. 

There  was  a  general  public  attitude  of 
criticism  of  the  rural  school,  he  said.  It 
was  easy  to  criticize,  but  criticism  never 
accomplishes  much  unless  it  is  construc- 
tive and  tempered  with  a  recognition  of 
what  the  rural  schools  had  already  done. 
It  was  like  Mark  Twain's  story  of  the  boat 
that  had  a  seven-inch  whistle  and  a  five- 
inch  boiler,  and  every  time  the  whistle 
blew  the  engine  stopped. 

What  we  needed  to  counteract  this  was 
a  popular  educational  sentiment.  We  don't 
magnify  our  schools  enough  and  we  don't 
give  the  teaching  profession  the  respect  it 
deserves.  The  average  newspaper,  which 
reflects  pretty  much  upon  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  will  give  one-half  page  to 
an  advertisement  of  cigarettes,  another 
half-page  to  an  advertisement  of  chewing 
gum,  a  half-page  to  a  popular  actress,  and 
how  much  to  the  little  red  school?  Re- 
garding the  school  teachers,  occasionally 
we  hear  an  oratorical  outburst  of  praise 
of  the  nobility  of  the  teaching  profession, 
but  a  newspaper  recently  reported  that  a 
United  States  baseball  player  had  signed 
a  three-ye^r  contract  at  $9,000  a  ywr.  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  receiving  $35,000  a 
year,  and  among  its  want  ads.  wns  the 
item,  "Teacher  wanted — salary  $45  a 
month."  Directly  below  this,  "Colored 
barber  wanted — $30  a  week."  "So  long 
as  we  are  willing  to  spend  more  money  on 
the  outside  of  our  heads  than  on  the  in- 
side." said  the  speaker,  "we  shouldn't  com- 
plain if  the  inside  isn't  as  well  taken  care 
of."  He  also  urged  that  the  women  use 
their  influence  to  counteract  the  evil  of 
"the  rotation  of  teachers"  in  those  sec- 
tions where  one  teacher  seldom  stays 
longer  than  a  year  and  often  not  that 
long,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  "suit-case 
teacher"  who  leaves  the  section  from  Fri- 
day night  till  Monday  'morning  and  takes 
no  interest  in  the  community  life. 

Mr.  Leake  claimed  that  the  child  in  the 
country  school  who  couldn't  come  homo  for 
a  hot  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  was 
in  greater  dnnger  of  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition than  the  child  in  town.  Th" 
United  States  army  draft  had  shown  7  to 
27  per  cent,  more  defective  boys  from  the 
rural  thnn  from  the  urban  districts,  and 
Mr.  Leake  believes  that  mnnv  of  these 
defeats  can  be  traced  to  nialnutrition  — 
which  doesn't  mean  not  having  enough  to 
e^t.  but  not  eating  the  right  things.  Very 
often  a  child  snatches  a  hurried  break- 
fast, rushes  off  to  school,  and  at  noon  has 
a  cold  lunch,  eating  it  while  he  runs 
around  playing.  Mr.  L»~k°  contracted 
wi*h  th's  a  srhon]  he  had  visited,  where  a 
few  minutes  before  nine  he  sa*v  two  br>vs 
carrving  in  wter  and  two  girls  parintr 
potatoes  for  potato  soup.  At  recess  the 
teacher    and     the     girls     got    out     a    two- 
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Do  not  stop 

growing 

wheat  and 

potatoes ! 


Make  your 

Fall  and 

Winter 

Months  as 

profitable    as 

your     Spring 

and  Summer. 


While  the  prices  quoted  above  are  not  accurate  to  a  cent,  they,  serve  for  comparison 
and  show  the  enormous  returns  you  can  make  from  trapping.  You  get  as  much  and 
more  from  one  large  Muskrat  skin  as  yo  udo  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  ten  or  twelve 
times  as  much  for  one  fox  skin  as  for  a  bag  of  potatoes.  All  other  lines  of  furs  will 
show  as  favorable  a  comparison.     Write  us  for  price  list  and   quotation  on   traps. 

Hoerner  Williamson  &  Co. 


376  St.  Paul  West 
MONTREAL 


Dept. 


Western  Branch 
253  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg 
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Your  RAW  Furs 

IN    NEW  YORK      )(•. 


y%tv  Guaranteed 

Beware  of  High  nice  Lists 
sent  out  io  deceive  you  and  get  your  furs. 
Jhe  higher  they  quote  the  /ess  you  get. 

The  secret  of  a  square  deal  is  honest 
grading  at  market  prices.  I  guarantee 
my  price  until  next  list  is  issued 
and  -will  not  quote  more  than  lean  pay 
on  an  honest  assortment. 

Enjoy  that  peace  of  mind    that 
comes  to  a  shipper  when  he  knows 
he  is  shipping  to  on  honest  ttrm. 

You  will  mako  no  mistako- shipping tomoond 
DO  gkd  row  made  my  ocquolntanco 

HONEST    GRADING 
HONEST     PRICES 

No  commission*  deducted,  (pay 
express  t*  parcel  post  cSaroe* 
Prompt   nrturn*     £uarante£d. 

it*  at  once  for  Price  li*  t,  wA/fo 

i/  hav<r  rrt&  In  mina.  <4*iamA 


J4TW.242!  ST. 


NEW    YORK 


Let  me  give  yon  these 

Stretching  Board 

Patterns  FREE 

J  Get  ready  for  a  big  money- 
i  making  trapping  season.  Old 
timers  will  tell  you  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  prices  like  you  will  get 
this  year.  Let  me  send  you  FRKE 
my  set  of  Stretching  Board  Pat- 
terns—-just  what  you  need  to  make 
your  furs  worth  every  possible 
dollar.  Properly  stretched  furs 
always  worth  10%  to  50;j  more.  Be 
ready  with  plenty  of  good  stretching  boards — 
and  ship  to 


I  pay  top  price9---I  mail  returns  in  a  few  hours 
after  I  get  your  shipment--!  grade  fair.-I  do  not  charge 
commissions,  but  give  you  100  cents  for  every  dollars 
'  worth-and  GUARANTEE  TO  HOLD  YOUR  FURS  SEP- 
.  ARATE  oq  r  ouuest  and  return  them  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 

Mail  me  the  names  and  addresses 
today  of  two  trapper  friends  and 
get  my  Stretching  Board  patterns 
and  game  laws  for  your   state   by 
return  mail-  also  RUMBAUGH'S 
up-to-the-minute  market    re- 
ports,   which   will    keep    you 
posted  all  season  on  whatvour 
furs  will  bring-.    Write  today. 

W.  R.  RUMBAUGH 

399  S.  W.  Filth  St 
Des  Moines         Iowa 


Z> 


Salary  for  Experienced 
Subscription  Solicitors 

Our  circulation  work  on  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
and  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  has  developed  so  rapidly 
within  the  past  fe\  months  that  we  now  have  openings 
for  several  thoroughly  experienced  subscription  sales- 
men or  saleswomen — on  a  salary  basis. 

Write  fully  and  frankly,  telling  us  what  records  you 
have  achieved  in  the  past,  what  production  you  believe 
you  could  turn  in  to  us,  what  salary  you  would  expect, 
and  what  territory  you  would  wish  to  cover.  Give 
references  and  enclose  a  photograph. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue       -        Toronto,  Ontario 
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Is  Every  Animal 
At  Its  Best? 

Don't  let  your  stock  lose  their 
Summer's  gain  through  November 
neglect.  Your  animals  are  now 
going  on  dry  feed— hay  and  grain. 

It 's  a  big  change  from  the  succulent, 
nutritious  grasses  of  summer  pastures 
which  supply  the  needed  laxatives  and 
tonics. 

Keep  your  ani- 
mals' bowels  open 
and  regular— drive 
out  the  worms  — 
keep  their  blood 
rich  and  keep  their 
digestion  good  by 
feeding  regularly 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Don't  allow  your  stock  to  "get  off  feed" 
and  in  a  run-down  condition. 

Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by 
feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before 
freshing.  Then  feed  it  regularly  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk.  It  lengthens 
the  milking  period. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size 
of  your  herd.  Get  from  your  dealer  two 
pounds  for  each  average  hog,  five  pounds 
tor  each  horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with, 
feed  as  directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  My  Price  ? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an 
honest  price  from  a  responsible  dealer 
in  your  own  town  who 
guarantees  it,  and  who 
refunds  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 


25-lb.  Pail.  $3.00; 
100-lb.  Drnm.S10.00 

Smaller packascs  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 

I  Dr  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Your 

Pullets  and  Moulted 

Hens  to  Laying 


Your  Horse  Can't 
Break  This  Halter 

We  assume  the  full  responsibility  by 
attaching  our  guarantee  tag  to  this 
Griffith  Sampson  Halter.  This  means 
that  if  it  breaks  within  a  year  from  date 
of  purchase  we  will  repair  it,  or  send 
you  a  new  halter  absolutely  free  of 
charge. 

There's  strength  in  every  strap  and  stitch  of 
the  Sampson.  See  that  chain  chin  draw?  That's 
electric  welded  steel  chain — it  grips  the  horse 
under  the  jaw  when  he  pulls  and  he  soon  yields 
to  its  strength. 

ffir  iffitK  guaranteed  jf alters 

Our  guarantee  tas*  is  attached  to  all  our  guaranteed  halters.  Isn't  that 
a  worth  while  consideration  when  buying  your  next  halter?  Price  of  Sampson 
$2.50  (in  the  West  $2.75).  If  your  deaier  can't  supply  you  send  direct  to  us 
giving  dealer's  name. 

Send  for  free  booklet.  Shows  a  halter  for  every  purpose — at  a  price  to 
suit  your  purse. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son  62  Waterloo  St.,  Stratford,  Ont. 


burner  oil  stove  and  put  the  potatoes  on 
to  cook.  At  five  minutes  to  twelve  the 
children  went  out  and  washed  their  hands 
and  faces,  brought  in  their  lunch  boxes 
and  sat  in  their  seats.  Some  of  them  took 
from  the  boxes  paper  or  linen  serviettes, 
others  had  a  square  of  oilcloth.  When 
they  were  ready  one  girl  stood  up  and 
said  grace,  then  they  walked  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  each  child  received  a 
bowl  of  hot  soup  to  supplement  the  lunch 
brought  from  home.  Then  they  sat  down 
and  ate  in  a  happy,  orderly  way.  Over  a 
hundred  rural  schools  in  Ontario  are  car- 
rying out  the  hot  lunch  plan.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  gives  a  grant  of 
$40  for  equipment  the  first  year  and  $20 
the  second.  The  supplies  are  either 
brought  from  the  children's  homes  or  the 
funds  raised  by  concert  or  some  other 
way. 

Mr.  Leake's  suggestion  that  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  so  that  the 
children  would  not  be  left  unsupervised 
in  any  school  while  the  teacher  went  home 
for  lunch  at  noon  had  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  women. 


Miss    Jamieson's    address    on    "Medic. 
Inspection"  and  the  follow-up  work  of  th»ji 
school  nurse  and  clinics  also  introduced 


live    discussion.      Clearly    the    women    o_ 
the    East   are    not   going   to   neglect   theiJ 
schools. 

The  question  of  consolidation  was  take: 
up  by  Alex.  McLaren,  of  the  Ontari 
Agricultural  College.  The  matter  in  thi 
address  should  be  given  in  full,  so  we  an 
hoping  to  have  an  article  from  Mr.  Mc 
Laren  in  an  early  issue. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  crowd  all  the  things 
one  would  like  to  say  about  the  conventioi 
into  a  few  columns  of  print  as  it  is  t< 
get  into  a  two-day  programme  all  th 
things  that  should  be  there,  but  one  thinj. 
that  cannot  be  left  out  is  the  bright,  sym 
pathetic  interest  and  practical  help  o 
Miss  Sutherland,  Mr.  Putnam's  assistant 
She  didn't  have  any  one  place  on  thi 
programme,  but  she  just  bobbed  along  hen 
and,  there  all  through,  keeping  an  eye  t< 
every  detail,  clearing  up  whatever  didn' 
seem  clear  to  everyone,  and  being  an  in 
spiration  by  her  own  enthusiasm. 


The  Ontario   Elections 

BY  A1RETIRED   FARMER 


THE  election  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  rural  com- 
munities to  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
is  the  realization  of  hope  long  deferred. 
It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  but  not 
nearly  so  enjoyable  as  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  disgruntled  politicians  over 
the  result. 

One  professor  seriously  exclaims: 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  anarchy."  It 
is  rather  amusing  that  the  election  of 
about  the  proportion  of  representatives 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them  to, 
should  be  considered  the  commencement 
of  anarchy  in  a  country  not  seldom 
boasting  of  its  democracy.  Which  only 
proves  that  we  are  far  more  jealous  of 
established  customs  or  precedent  than 
we  are  for  justice.  What  we  have  been 
able  to  appropriate  unchallenged  we 
soon  regard  as  our  very  own.  From  the 
time  when  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
said  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  the 
farmers  gave  him  the  least  trouble  of 
any  class — they  asked  for  nothing  and 
they   received   nothing — until   now,   the 

*-mers  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Do- 
minion have  been  a  negligible  factor 
in  our  legislative  halls. 

Had  they  received  fair  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  our  different  Governments 
they  would  have  been  quite  content  to 
continue  voting  against  each  other  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way.  For,  from 
the  time  of  Dandy  Dinmont  until  now, 
the  farmer  has  been  inclined  to  defeat 
the  aims  if  possible  of  his  neighbor, 
maintain  a  feud  if  possible,  or  jealously 
guard  an  imaginary  "march." 

But,  those  who  deplore  the  success  of 
the  Farmers'  party  on  the  score  that  it 
heralds  the  advent  of  class  or  com- 
munity organization  were  quite  content 
as  long  as  the  class  or  community  repre- 
sented were  their  own  friends  and  from 
their  community.  When  representation 
by  population  is  more  nearly  approach- 
ed than  ever  before  they  deplore  com- 
munity and  class  amalgamation.  This 
ground  is  not  well  taken.  The  farmers 
have  too  long  been  content  with  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  plutocrat's 
table  and  are  only,  at  five  minutes  to 
twelve,  asserting  their  power.  The  only 
regrettable  feature  is  that  they  have 
been  so  tardy  in  their  organization  and 
thus  so  late  in  coming  into  what  should 
have  been  always  their  own. 

More  power  to  them  and  may  this  in- 
itial success  encourage  them  to  secure 
more  adequate  representation  in  the 
Federal  House,  where  questions  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry continually  appear. 

The  Farmers'  party  have  apparently 
reached  their  opportunity  in  Ontario. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  live  up 
to  this  opportunity.  There  are  not 
lacking  indications  that  they  may  in 
some  minor  points  go  astray.  Their 
attitude  on  the  Military  Service  Act  is 
open  to  criticism  from  those  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Empire.  Yet, 
I  have  known  farmers,  whose  patriotism 
was  criticized  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  1911  for  favoring  reciprocity,  pos- 
sessed  of   a   brand   of   patriotism   that 


clung  to  them  long  enough  to  land  then 
in  France  during  the  recent  war. 

There  is  the  possibility  also  that  th 
Farmers'  party  may  be  disposed  to  ad 
vance  their  own  interests  at  the  expena 
of  others.  That  is  human  nature  anc 
as  was  pointed  out  by  John  Stuart  Mil 
is  inevitably  followed  when  the  powe 
is  given.  Should  this  follow  we  cai 
stand  it  for  a  time.  It  is  their  inning 
for  which  they  have  been  very  patienl 
It  is  claimed  that  the  inexperience 
never  can  pretent  to  "the  genius  of  gov 
ernment."  This  is  also  an  old  slogan 
The  Farmers'  party  have  a  great  man; 
illustrations  of  how  not  to  do  thingi 
From  this  alone  they  should  be  able  t< 
work  out  their  salvation  as  administra 
tors. 

The  old  line  parties  have  been  res 
ponsible  for  the  bedevilling  of  thi 
country  for  the  past  thirty  odd  year! 
to  our  certain  knowledge.  There  is  i 
great  tendency  still  to  remain  true  t< 
our  own  party  affiliation.  That  we  hav< 
broken  away  from  them  so  far,  proves 
how  putrid   they  had  become. 

It  mattered  not  greatly  which  partj 
was  in  power  in  the  past,  the  same 
gang  of  speculators,  who  "toil  no1 
neither  do  they  spin,"  were  always  abb 
to  get  away  with  the  bullion. 

At  the  present  time  the  dislodgmenl 
of  the  powers  that  serve  the  big  inter 
ests  appears  largely  like  locking  the 
stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen 
Still  there  are  a  few  coins  in  this  coun- 
try not  yet  corralled,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  the  breaking 
up  of  old  parties  and  injecting  new 
blood  wil!  result  in  material  progress, 
This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

That  these  new  legislators  will  give  a 
fair  account  of  themselves  none  need 
doubt.  The  representation  of  farmers 
and  rural  residents  has  been  sadly  lack- 
ing in  the  past.  A  greater  influence  than 
formerly  should  result  in  general  good. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
standing  of  the  different  aggregations 
does  not  bring  about  or  allow  a  repeti 
tion  of  the  bribery  and  corruption 
practised  in  the  Province  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  unduly  lengthen  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Government  preceding  that 
defeated  on  October  the  twentieth.  The 
attempted  purchase  of  the  man  from 
Manitoulin,  the  romantic  cruise  of  the 
"Minnie  M.,"  and  the  frantic  struggle 
for  a  majority  made  in  the  closely  con 
tested  bye-elections  of  the  two  "Elgins" 
are  chapters  of  interest  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Province.  But  one  ex 
ample  is  sufficient  and  these  tactics 
should- not  be  duplicated. 

Politics,  it  is  claimed,  has  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  amiability  of  somewhat 
estranged  bedfellows.  This  is  true  es 
pecially  in  the  days  of  aspiration.  Up- 
on realization  this  ardor  cools  and  it  is 
Lo  be  expected  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  Laborites  and  the  Farmers 
shall  not  see  eye  to  eye. 

True  they  are  both  producers  and  as 
such  can  sanely  combine  against  the 
parasite — not  yet  extinct.  But  the 
Laborites  are  enthusiastic  producers  to 
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Warranted  to  Ghrm  Satlaf  action. 

Gombauit's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappe4  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Bore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satis  i  action.  Price  $1.75 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, ohargfs  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
fts  use.  tKSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Toronto,  Ont. 


BIG  MONEY 

UN  ORNERY  HORSES 


TV/TY  free  book  will  amaze  you.  See  the  big 
*  *  money  that  is  being  made  by  those  I 
taught  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking 
and  training!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman- 
ageable horses  can  be  picked  up  fo.-asong. 


I  By  my  rne'hods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  Into 
ES?0*'  *"ffnB  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big  profit. 
Ixou  can  also  cara  fat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training- 
horses  for  others. 
Wn'fpf  Mr  book  Is  ttce.  Dostage  Prepaid.  Noobll. 
■  »  I  IIC.    raBon.  A  poaftaid  brings  ft.  Wrilt  leday. 

IPral.  JESSE  BEERY,  72 11  Main  St..  Pleasant  mil.  Ohio 


Do,  You  Ship 
Fruit?* 


Prices  have  been  good 
and  will  likely  remain  so. 
Get  in  on  the  top  prices 
for  No.  1  goods. 

Plan  to  attend  the  Fruit 
Show  and  Convention  of 
Growers,  November  12th, 
13th,  14th,  Exhibition 
Grounds,  Toronto. 

Meet  the  best  growers  in 
Ontario. 

Best  show  of  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, Flowers  and  Honey- 
in  Canada. 

Special  Railway  Rates. 

Certificate  Plan. 

Jas.  E.  Johnson,     P.W.  Hodgetts, 

Pres.  Sec'y 

Simcoe  Toronto 


the  extent  of  six  hours  per  day— in  a 
corner  they  may  extend  this  to  eight — 
while  the  farmer  is  expected  by  Labor 
to  carry  on  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day. 
This  is  one  of  the  minor  points  upon 
which  these  amiable  bedfellows  might 
fall  out  on  some  fine  morning  while 
waiting  for  the  fashionable  hour  of  the 
day  to  proceed  to  the  legislative  halls. 
There  are  other  somewhat  divergent 
views  that  might  come  up  between  these 
two,  such  as  just  the  amount  of  this 
world's  goods  it  is  legitimate  to  accum- 
ulate. However,  even  here  the  influ- 
ence of  legislative  halls  on  its  members 
has  often  in  time  had  a  distinctly  modi- 
fying and  mellowing  effect. 

Whatever  may  happen  as  to  combin- 
ations between  the  parties,  the  Farmers 
have  got  away  to  a  good  start,  gratify- 
ing indeed  to  their  best  friends,  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  safe  guarding 
interests  in  the  past  neglected,  as  well 
as  bringing  about  some  of  the  reforms 
in  policy  which  they  have  so  long  ad- 
vocated. 


HOGS  MARKETED  IN  CANADA 

'"PABLE  shows  the  number  of  hogs 
■*-  marketed  at  public  stock  yards  from 
January  1st  to  September  30th,  1918- 
1919,  and  percentages  of  sows  in  the 
offerings : 


Total  Hog  Sales. 

Total  Sows 

Stock  Yards  at — 

MS 

1919 

1918     1919 

No. 

No. 

%        % 

Toronto    

254,431 

271,358 

2.59     3.03 

Winnipeg     

219,611 

210,599 

1.111     2.27 

Calgary    

103,468 

69,688 

5.79     4.51 

Edmonton    

32,249 

22.693 

3.38     4.52 

Montreal    (G.T.R.) . 

53,482 

58,047 

4.53     8.97 

Grand  totals  and 

percentages     654,241     627,590       3.11     3.55 

A  comparison  of  the  marketings  of 
hogs  for  the  two  years  1918-1919  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  above  table  which  in- 
dicates also  the  percentage  of  sows  sold 
on  the  yards.  It  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  the  proportion  of  sows  in  the  offer- 
ings as  compared  with  last  year,  has 
not  been  as  great  as  has  been  feared. 
September  percentages  indicate  clearly 
that  the  heaviest  liquidation  has  been  at 
Winnipeg,   Calgary  and   Edmonton. 


DO    TREES    LIVE    FOR    EVER? 

By  Mark  Meredith 

THE  older  books  on  botany  were  fair- 
ly definite  over  the  question  of  the 
age  to  which  any  one  kind  of  tree  might 
be  expected  to  live.  Oaks  it  is  recorded, 
might  last  for  eight  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  years,  beeches  would  not  live 
for  more  than  about  a  third  of  their 
time,  and  so  on.  Modern  ideas  incline 
more  to  the  belief  that  in  trees  we  can 
find  something  that  is  very  much  more 
like  everlasting  life.  In  many  cases, 
unless  the  tree  is  actually  destroyed 
root  and  branch  by  fire,  or  by  some 
fungoid  or  insect  attack,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  long  an  individual 
might  live. 

In  many  places  one  can  see  trees  that 
are  little  more  than  hollow  shells  re- 
newing their  youth  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  The  new  layers  of  growth 
turn  round  to  protect  the  parts  that 
have  rotted,  whilst  the  abilities  of  the 
root  buds  to  send  up  shoots  seem  never 
ending.  Remove  the  old  stump  and  al- 
low one  of  these  shoots  to  develop,  and 
you  would  soon  have  as  lusty  a  tree  as 
ever.  Not  as  some  might  think  a  new 
individual,  but  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  original. 

Those  rows  of  lusty  young  elms  in  the 
hedgerows  have  usually  arisen  from 
the  suckers  of  some  tree  that  has  been 
cut  down.  Perhaps  the  original  disap- 
peared centuries  ago.  Yet,  these  strong 
youngsters  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  new  trees;  they  are  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  life  of  one  individual. 


A  GREAT  BOOK  FREE 
T  JNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most 
^  interesting  books  ever  written  is 
"The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat,"  by 
George  Pearson.  This  great  story  ap- 
peared in  serial  form  in  an  American 
magazine  under  the  name  of  "Eng- 
lander  Schwein,"  and  created  wide  in- 
terest and  comment. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.40 — but 
readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  it  free  of  charge. 
Read  the  announcement  on  page  46  of 
this  issue. 


Have  You  A  Bank  Account? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  spare  time.  To-day  there  are  in  Canada, 
men.  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two  daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  the  money.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,    TORONTO 


To 
Trappers 

and 

Shippers! 

Get  your  name  on  our  list 
TODAY-for  all  theFunsten 
free  service— 3-in-one  Book, 
Trappers'Guid2,Gam2  Laws 
and  Supply  Catalog,  Weekly 
Market  Reports  and  Free 
Shipping  Tags.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  big  fur  season — gat 
posted  now  on  prices,  market 
conditions  and  kinds  of  furs 
wanted.    Write  us  today! 

Thousands  of 

Canadian  Trappers 

Ship  to  Funsten 

We  buy  thousandsof  skunk, 
fox,  mink,  wolf,  coyote,  bea- 
ver, otter,  muskrat  and  other 
furs  from  Canadian  Shippers 
yearly.  The  wise  ones  know 
St.  Louis  is  the  world's  fur 
headquarters  and  ship  where 
they  get 

TOP  PRICES- 
HIGHEST  GRADING 

Don't   hold   your   furs  — 
don't  wait!    Ship  while  the 
market  is  good  and  prices 
high.    We  give  same  high  grading,  pay  just  as  well  for  a  few 
furs  as  for  many.    Pack  up  all  you  have  and — 

Ship  Your  Furs  To 


MARKET 
REPORTS 


rMl.nt  Bjltigti?  ISid.it 

Weekly  Price  List 

ftnrull*  (Inltu  tarrl 


The  World's  Largest   Q+    f  g^nZc     IT    G     A 
FUR    HOUSE    l3U  E.fJlll»?  LU  &•  Am 


There  Is  No  Duty  on  Raw  Furs 
From  Canada  to  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Funsten  Animal  Bait  iVstfS 

Irresistible!  Draws  animalsgreatdistances  to  your  traps.  Earns  its  cost  with 
first  pelt  taken.    Bottle  makes  more  than  100  sets.    Different  bait  for  every  kind  of  animal. 

Bargains  in  Trappers'  Supplies  l^^&A1^^^ 

etc.   Make  your  outfit  complete  now.   Biggest  season  of  all  is  coming.  Funsien  will  pay  you 
highest  prices  for  your  pelts.   Deal  with  the  "World's  Largest  Fur  House."  Write  today. 

FREE!  Trappers'  Guide 

Big  "3-in-l"  Book  free.  Pictures  of  ani- 
mals in  colors  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull, 
America's  greatest  animal  artist  Successful 
trapping  methods,  how  to  prepare  and  ship 
furs,  etc.  Catalogs  trapping  supplies  and 
gives  game  laws.  Also  get  on  our  list  for 
free  Market  Reports  and  Shipping  Tags. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

International  tar  Eicnanf*    C!4     T  nilic     At*  A 

469  Funsten  Bldg.  »!•  JLiOUlS,  RIO. 


I  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co. 
International  Fur  Exchanga 

469  Funsten  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Please   Bend    me   FREE 
Book, 
Tags. 


I  Book.    Market    Reports   and  Shipping 
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Another  Day  of  Attraction  Added 
to  Winter  Fair 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  12,  1919 


The  Ontario  Hereford  Breeders  Association  will 

sell  by  Public  Auction 

42  FEMALES  24  BULLS 

The  cattle  for  this  annual  offering  have  been  selected  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  presenting  a  strictly  high  class  offer- 
ing. There  will  be  about  50  females,  including  cows  and 
heifers,  several  of  the  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  about 
25  extra  good  young  bulls.  J.  E.  Harris  has  asked  an 
inspector  and  judge  on  this  offering  and  he  promises  that 
this  will  be  the  best  offering  the  association  has  ever  made. 

ASK  FOR  YOUR  CATALOGUE  NOW. 


AUCTIONEER: 

Earl  Garton, 

Greensburg,  Ind. 


James  Page,  Secretary 

WALLACETOWN,  ONT. 
J.  E.  Harris,  Pres.,  Kingsville,  Ont. 


!i 


Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair 

Dec.  5th-GUELPH-Dec.  1 1th 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

$30,000.00  Offered  in  Prizes 

TO  EXHIBITORS — Make  your  entries  early.  Special  prizes 
are  being  offered  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  Finished 
Cattle,  Market  Wethers,  Bacon  Hogs  and  Dressed  Poultry — 
(Class  369).  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  these 
specials,  write  the  Secretary. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC — Watch  for  the  programme  of  judging 
and  arrange  to  attend  accordingly. 


JOHN  I.   FLATT,  President, 

Hamilton 


R.  W.  WADE,  Secretary 

Parliament  BIdgs.,  Toronto 


A  Selected  100%  Pure  Sugar  Cane  Molasses  Guaranteed 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 

FOOD  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 

has  been  fed  for  years  by  the  foremost  live  stock  feeders  and 
breeders  and  dairymen  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  Every  barrel  is  gua- 
ranteed. It  Will  Improve  the  health  of  your  Stock.  It  is  NOT 
a  remedy  or  prepared  Stock  food.  It  is  not  beet  moUicses  or  Louisiana 
Black  Strap.  It  is  55°;  Sugar — will  produce  more  milk  and  flesh  than 
any  other  method  of  feeding, 

DON'T  ACCEPT  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Send  for  free  sample  and  book  on  Economical  Feeding,  stating  number 
of  stock  you  feed.  24 

GOOD  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

CANE    MOLA    CO.    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 
118  ST.  PAUL  STREET  -  MONTREAL 


What  about  the  scrub  bull? 


We  have  seen  his  grave  at  many 
fairs,  but  we  fear  "the  evil  bulls  do 
lives  after  them." 


R.  W.  Wade  and  his  assistant,  Louis 
O'Neill,  are  to  be  highly  commended  on 
the  very  interesting,  instructive  and 
unique  report  they  have  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  Stallion  Enrolment 
Board. 

A  copy  of  this  report  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Canadian  horseman. 
They  may  be  secured  from  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 


In  connection  with  the  steer  feeding 
experiment  that  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  there  are 
now  twelve  calves  at  the  University 
barn.  These  include  six  Herefords, 
five  Aberdeen-Angus  and  one  Short- 
horn. These  animals  are  all  pure-breds 
and  have  been  donated  by  the  various 
breeders.  One  pure-bred  Shorthorn 
calf  bred  at  the  University  has  been 
added  to  the  steer  herd.  This  calf,  drop- 
ped in  May  of  this  year,  was  sired  by 
Victor  Supreme  and  out  of  Emma  60tli. 
A  late  spring  calf  will  soon  be  shipped 
from  the  George  Lane  Company  Short- 
horn herd  at  High  River.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  fit  these  calves  for  the  Fat 
Stocks  Show  in  Chicago  in  1920. 


While  in  Europe  studying  the  market 
for  Canadian  meat  products,  Mr.  II.  S. 
Arkell,  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  dis- 
covered with  respect  to  beef  cattle  that 
a  problem  exists  that  will  pro\e  a  worthy 
test  of  Canada's  nerve,  ingenuity  and 
determination  in  the  October  Agricul- 
tural Gazette.  The  difficulties  are  great 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  He 
says : 

"In  the  Argentine  and  Australia  are 
more  and  better  cattle  than  in  Canada 
and  these  countries  are  proving  much 
cheaper  sources  of  supply.  The  Ar- 
gentine has  landed  live  cattle  in  Italy 
and  is  proposing  to  do  likewise  for  Ger- 
many via  Antwerp.  The  United  States 
is  trading  with  France  and  is  busy  in 
Holland,  endeavoring  to  secure  passage 
to  Germany  via  Rotterdam.  We  have 
secured  this  concession  for  Canada  on 
account  of  the  health  of  Canadian  cattle 
and  it  now  remains  to  see  what  advan- 
tage we  can  take  of  it.  Two  Canadian 
firms  only,  one  Western  and  one  East- 
ern, have  as  yet  dared  to  face  the  risks 
of  live  cattle  export  and  they  deserve 
all  the  success  and  profit  which  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  from  it.  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  this  live  cattle  trade 
must  become  a  necessary  part  of  our 
cattle  policy.  So  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, we'  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  business,  even  if  in  the  end  it  prove 
not  to  be  permanent.  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium  are  now  in  the  market  for 
fat  cattle  and  the  landed  price  is  from 
£'65  to  £75  per  head.  Further,  next 
spring  there  will  be  large  demand  for 
feeding  and  breeding  cattle,  the  latter 
chiefly  of  the  Holstein  and  Shorthorn 
sorts.  I  recommend  the  organization 
of  companies  of  producers  to  join  with 
commission  men  in  the  development  of 
this  business.  The  present  avenues  of 
distribution  must  be  widened;  other- 
wise other  countries  will  secure  the  busi- 
ness to  Canada's  disadvantage." 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Samuel  Cottingham  held  a  very 
successful  sale  of  Ayrshires  at  Orms- 
town.  Que.,  on  Oct.  15th 

Thirty-eight  head  of  cattle  sold  for 
$7,440.00.  The  two-year-old  heifer, 
Burnside    Right   Kind,   brought   $1,050. 

*  *     * 

Boost  for  a  Canadian  National  Dairy 
Show. 


Canadian  breeders  have  the  goods  and 
should  get  a  chance  to  exhibit  them. 

*  *      -s 

Farmers    would    do    well    to    keep    aj 
record  of  the  cost  of  milch  production. 

>     *     * 

Don't  forget  that  there  is  a  National 
Dairy  Council  in  Canada. 

*  *     ■- 

The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  Canada.  Every 
branch  is  represented  on  the  Council. 

A  great  deal  of  propaganda  work  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Council. 

*  *     * 

Last  week  there  arrived  in  Canada 
a  wonderful  cow  of  Guernsey  breed. 
She  is  the  highest  testing  Guernsey  that 
ever  left  Guernsey  Island,  having  given 
in  one  year,  17,104  pounds  of  milk  of 
an  average  quality  of  5.52,  equalling 
943  lbs.  butter  fat,  which  is  equal  to 
100  lbs.  butter. 

This  wonderful  cow,  "Bijou  de 
Frances,"  is  owned  by  Martindale  Farms 
of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  who  have  a 
splendid  herd  of  Guernseys,  and  is  a 
c">w  of  outstanding  quality,  weighing 
1,150  lbs. 

Twenty-two  separate  two-day  tests 
were  conducted  during  the  year  by 
fifteen  different  supervisors,  including 
an  outside  State  test.  She  never  lost  a 
feed,  and  completes  her  year  in  perfect 
condition." 

*  *     * 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
in  the  right  way,  to  increase  the  use 
of  dairy  products  is  furnished  in  Michi- 
gan, where  the  extension  division  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  directing  a  project  to  this  end 
with  the  schools  as  the  centre  for  the 
distribution  of  whole  milk.  In  previous 
years  there  has  been  in  Michigan  a  sur- 
plus of  milk  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer for  which  there  was  no  market  and 
much  skim  milk  was  a  total  waste.  This 
year  children  in  the  schools,  found  to  be 
undernourished,  have  been  given  a  slice 
of  bread  and  a  glass  of  milk  each  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock.  The  charge  of  three 
cents  a  day  for  this  food  has  generally 
been  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
partaking  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  youngsters 
the  milkmen  and  the  federation  of 
women's  clubs  raised  a  fund  to  pay  for 
is  already  apparent.  In  one  community, 
these  lunches  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  is  giving  a  series  of  demon- 
strations showing  the  value  of  milk.  We 
believe  the  principles  underlaying  efforts 
of  this  kind  are  sound,  and  good  is  sure 
to  follow  if  the  effort  is  extended  and 
maintained.  There  will  be  gratifying- 
growth,  not  only  of  the  dairy  industry, 
but  of  healthy,  happy  children.  And 
when  the  parents  and  acquaintances 
of  these  children  note  the  change 
wrought  in  them  by  a  regular  ration  of 
milk,  they  will  not  need  any  further  de- 
monstration of  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food. 

*  *     * 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Hereford 
sale,  which  is  being  held  on  December 
12th.  at  the  Winter  Fair  Building, 
Guelph. 

Sixty-six  head  will  be  offered — 42 
females  and  24  bulls.  These  cattle  con- 
sist of  choice  individuals  from  17  differ- 
ent breeders  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Ontario.  Many  will  be  shown  at  the 
Winter  Fair  and  may  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits.  Get  a  catalogue  and  be 
there.     Mention  Farmers'  Magazine. 

*  *     * 

Are  we  doing  anything  to  really 
capture  it? 

*  *      * 

The  men  who  keep  their  market  herds 
un  to  a  high  standard  of  breeding  qua- 
lity, will  be  better  able  to  make  larger 
profits  even  at  the  reduced  price. 
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HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 

quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON. 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured  only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Ont. 


Maple  Shade 

Young  Bulls  Imported 

Shorthorns 

Young  Bulls 

By  ARCHER'S  HOPE 

W.  A.  DRYDEN 

Brooklin,  Ont. 


Maple   Lane    Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  6  months 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Writ* 
uorw. 

PRITCHARD  BROS., 

R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell   Phone. 


SONS  OF  THE  GREAT 


$10 


Anf)     BULL     GAINFORD 

'  MATCHLESS.     These  are 


individuals      of      exceptional      merit. 
Prices  right.     Write  to-day. 

GERRIE  BROS., 
R.R.  No.  3,  Elora,  Ont. 


Glengow    Shorthorns 

6  choice  Scotch-bred  bulls,  ready  for  ser- 
vice ;  also  a  few  Cotswold  shearling  rams 
and  lambs. 

WM.  SMITH,  M.P.     -     COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Brooklin    G.T.R.,     Oshawa,     C.N.R., 

Myrtle    C.P.R. 


SHORTHORN   CATTLE 

By    Alvin   H.    Saunders, 

Editor  "Breeder's  Gazette." 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in    America,    with    a   history   of  the   British 

work. 

$3.00,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $4.00 

FARMERS'    MAGAZINE, 

Book    Dept.,    153    University    Ave.,    Toronto 


ABSORBINE 

F     *  TQAnF  UADK  BfK.  Il.t  DAT  Art 


will    reduce    intlamed,    swollen 
Joints,   Sprains,   Bruises,  Soft 
\  Bunches;     Heals     Boils,    Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected    sores   quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.    Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not   blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  borac, 
$2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR., the  antiaeptic  liniment  for  nianklndi 
reducea    Painful,    Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.   Bruises; 
Stops    pain  and   inflammation.     Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  del -ered.    Will,  tell  you  more  if  you   write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  (tamps. 
W.  F.  YOUNG    lac.  182  Lyman,  Bide  Montreal.  Can. 
"Absaruinc  and  Absorbine,  Jr."  are  Made  in  Canada 


Denmark  will  be  working  overtime  in 
order  to  regain  her  pre-war  prestige. 

*  *     * 

Hog  breeders  should  use  judgment  in 
regard  to  their  breeding  stock. 

*  *     * 

Canadians  have  still  a  big  opportu- 
nity  in   regard   to   the    English   bacon 

market. 

*  *     * 

At  Ormstown,  Quebec,  on  Oct.  16th, 
58  head  of  Ayrshire  cattle  belonging 
to  Geo.  H.  Montgomery,  K.  C,  and 
W.  F.  MacKay,  M.  P.,  sold  for  $13,510, 
an  average  of  $233.00. 

*  *     * 

The  draught  horse  has  a  great  future. 

*  *     * 

The  tractor  will  eliminate  the  unde- 
sirable class  of  horses  whose  market 
value  was  too  low  to  be  profitable. 

*  *     * 

The  following  definitions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the  "Bet- 
ter Sires — Better  Stock"  campaign 
which  it  will  conduct  in  co-operation 
with  the  various  states,  beginning 
Oct.  1: 

Purebred:  A  purebred  animal  is  one 
of  pure  breeding,  representing  a  defi- 
nite, recognized  breed  and  both  of 
whose  parents  were  purebred  animals 
of  the  same  breed.  To  be  considered 
purebred,  live  stock  must  be  either 
registered,  eligible  to  registration,  or 
(in  the  absence  of  public  registry  for 
that  class)  have  such  lineage  that  its 
pure  breeding  can  be  definitely  proved. 
To  be  of  good  type  and  quality,  the 
animal  must  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
a  creditable  specimen  of  its  breed. 

Thoroughbred:  The  term  "thorough- 
bred" applies  accurately  only  to  the 
breed  of  running  horses  eligible  to 
registration  in  the  General  Stud  Book 
of  England,  the  American  Stud  Book, 
or  affiliated  stud  books  for  thorough- 
bred horses  in  other  countries. 

Standardbred:  Applied  to  horses, 
this  term  refers  to  a  distinct  breed  of 
American  light  horses,  which  includes 
both  trotters  and  pacers  which  are 
eligible  to  registration  in  the  American 
Trotting  Register.  Applied  to  poultry, 
the  term  includes  all  birds  bred  to  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  form,  color, 
markings,  weight,  etc.,  for  the  various 
breeds  under  the  standard  of  perfection 
of   the   American   Poultry   Association. 

Scrub:  A  scrub  is  an  animal  of  mix- 
ed or  unknown  breeding  without  definite 
type  or  markings.  Such  terms  as  native, 
mongrel,  razorback,  dunghill,  piney 
woods,  cayuse,  broncho,  and  mustang 
are  somewhat  synonymous  with  "scrub," 
although  many  of  the  animals  described 
by  these  terms  have  a  certain  fixity  of 
type  even  though  they  present  no  evi- 
dence of  systematic  improved  breeding. 

Crossbred:  This  term  applies  to  the 
progeny  of  purebred  parents  of  different 
breeds,  but  of  the  same  species. 

Grades:  A  grade  is  the  offspring  re- 
sulting from  mating  a  purebred  with  a 
scrub,  or  from  mating  animals  not 
purebred,  but  having  close  purebred 
ancestors.  The  offspring  of  a  purebred 
and  a  grade  is  also  a  grade,  but  through 
progressive  improvement  becomes  a  high 
grade. 

*  *     * 

Haley  and  Lee,  the  well-known  Hol- 
stein  breeders  of  Oxford  County,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  prices 
they  received  at  Chicago  for  eight  of 
their  cattle.  The  eight  head  sold  for 
$13,000.  ' 

*  *     * 

The  constant  drop  of  water  wears 
away  the  hardest  stone.  The  constant 
gnaw  of  Towser  masticates  the  tough- 
est bone.  The  constant  wooing  lover 
carries  off  the  blushing  maid,  and  the 
constant  advertiser  is  the  man  that  gets 
the  trade.  Don't  ever  think  that 
printer's  ink  is  money  to  the  bad.  To 
help  you  jail  a  roll  of  kale  there's  noth- 
ing beats  an  ad.  You  can't  fool  people 
always,  they've  been  a  long  time  born, 
and  most  folks  know  that  man  is  slow 
who   tooteth   not  his  'born. — Exchange. 


SUNNY    ACRES 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.   Two  useful  farm  bulls,  also  two  choice  herd  bull 
prospects  all  of  serviceable  age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  today. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.O.  and  Phone.  Railway  Connection*  Lindtay,  C.P.R.  G.T.R. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers, 

also  a  few  choice  bulls. 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 

R.R.  No  1.             -             -            Todmorden,  Ont. 

**%                                                                                 I 

Bttfek^                     1 

*          ■ 

Special  Offering  of  April  and  May  Boars 

sired  by  Much  Colonel  Principal  2nd,  Imported  Sweepstakes  boar,  Toronto 
and  London  Fairs,  1919.  Also  a  select  offering  of  choicely  bred  weaned  pigs  of 
both  sexes.    Write  to-day  for  prices  and  descriptions.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ED.  McPHABLIN  &  SONS, 
Importers  and  Breeders  Pioneer  Duroc  Farm,  Essex,  Ont.,   R.R.  No.  3 


ADAM    THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

R.R.  No.  1,  STRATFORD.        Phone  JO-5  Shakespeare.        Shakespeare  Station,  G.T.R. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Five  importations  in  1918  and  1918.  We  won  all 
championships,  and  first  in  every  class  we  had 
an.  entry,  Toronto  and  London,  1918.  Our 
champion  boar  weighs  1005  lbs.  and  our  cham- 
pion   sow    816    lbs. 

April   boars    and    weanling   pigs   for   sale. 

JOHN  G.  ANNESSER,  TILBURY,  ONT. 


To  Banish   the  Scrub  Bull  is  an 

IMPORTANT  NATIONAL  ACT 

BUT,  think  well  how  you  replace  that  scrub  bull,  for  on  that 

act  depends 

YOUR  PERSONAL  GAIN 

HEREFORD    CATTLE 

are  Nature's  rugged,  rustling,  beef  makers. 
.Think — make  no  mistake — start  right.- 

Better  Beef  and  More  of  it 

Write: 

Canadian  Hereford  Breeders'Association,  Ancaster,  Ont. 


Toronto 

Fat 

Stock 

Show 


Get  the  highest  market 
price  as  well  as  some 
of  the  big  prize  money, 
by  entering  your  good, 
well  finished  stock  in 
our  Tenth  Annual 
Show. 


Union  Stock  Yards 

December  11th  and  12th 

WRITE    FOR    PREMIUM    LIST   AND    ENTRY   BLANK    TO-DAY 
Secretary,  Box  635,  West  Toronto 
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NEVER- sup 

I1    TRACTORS    ' 


THE  MONARCH  TRACTOR  will  travel 
over  soft,  wet  or  loose  lands  where  work 
animals  or  a  round  wheel  tractor  cannot 
operate. 

It  will  do  work  in  the  Early  Spring  when  the 
ground  is  wet  or  dry,  on  high  or  low  ground. 
It  will  work  where  any  other  tractor  can  op- 
erate and  where  many  of  them  cannot.  It 
does  not  pack  the  soil. 

.  For  plowing,  for  operating  heavy  feed  cut- 
ters, silo  fillers,  threshing  machines,  hay 
balers,  stone  crushers.  Hauls  binders, 
mowers,  wagons,  manure  spreaders.  Works 
24  hours  a  day  as  it  can  be  equipped  with 
Electric  Lights  at  a  small  extra  cost. 

Its  mighty  pulling  power  in  the  field  and  the 
,  way  it  stands  up  to  heavy  work  at  the  belt  will 
convince  you  it's  the  only  tractor  you  can 
afford  to  buy  at  any  price. 

DEALERS 

MONARCH  TRACTORS  stay  sold.  Your  ter- 
ritory may  be  open.     Write  us  for  terms. 

Monarch"  Tractors  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


O.  A.  C.  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Stock 


HpHE   annual   sale  of   pure-bred   live- 
•*■    stock  was  held  at  the  0.  A.  C.  in  the 

judging  pavilion  on  Oct.  30th.  The 
attendance  was  very  fair,  considering 
the  inclement  weather  and  the  fact  that 
while  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered 
was  splendid,  yet  the  quantity  was  not 
sufficient  to  draw  a  large  crowd. 

Five  Shorthorn  bulls  sold  for 
$1,970,  or  nearly  $400  each.  This 
was  not  as  much  as  should  have  been 
realized  for  these  choice  young  animals. 
College  Diamond  topped  the  list  at 
$740.00  and  went  to  W.  H.  Crowthers 
of  Welland.  Two  Shorthorn  heifers 
sold  for  $1,025.00,  Roan  Lady  O.A.C. 
4th  going  to  J.  J.  Elliott  of  Guelph  for 
$520.00. 

One  Hereford  bull  was  offered  and 
went  to  G.  E.  Reynolds  for  $340.00  and 
would  have  been   cheap  at  $500.00. 

Four  Holstein  bulls  sold  for  $500.00 
and  two  Ayrshire  bulls  brought  $110.00. 

The  sheep  offered  were  all  in  good 
breeding  condition  and  brought  fairly 
good  prices  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list. 

The  hogs,  scorning  the  proposed  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  and 
showing  their  great  confidence  in  the 
new  Government,  sold  exceedingly  well. 

13  bred  Yorkshire  sows  sold  for 
$1,225.00,  an  average  of  nearly  $95.00. 
21  open  Yorkshire  sows  sold  for 
$1,042.50,  an  average  of  nearly  $50.00, 
while  6  open  Berkshire  sows  sold  -for 
$272.50,  an  average  of  $45.00.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  entire  sale : 

Shorthorn     Females 
Roan   Lady.   O.A.C,   4th,  J.  J.  Elliott,    Guelph. 
$520;  Proud  Lavender  2nd,  R.  A.  Lamb,  Walker- 
ton,   $505. 

Males. — College  Diamond,  W.  H.  Crowthers. 
Welland,  $740 ;  Roan  Diamond,  Thos.  Rankin, 
Wyebridge,  $410;  College  Master-man,  Dan.  Co- 
veny,  Wallaceburg,  $310;  O.A.C.  Ringleader,  E. 
H.  Wise,  Clinton,  $305  ;  Lancaster  Diamond, 
John    Smith,    St.    Catharines,    $205. 

Herefords 
O.A.C.  Albany  Lad,  G.  E.  Reynolds,  $340. 
Fat   Cattle 

Shorthorn  steer,  A.  Barber,  Guelph,  17c  lb. ; 
Shorthorn  steer,  A.  Barber,  Guelph,  16%c  lb.  ; 
Hereford   steer,   John    Bathgate,    Guelph,    15c   lb. 

Holsteins 

Sir  Rauwerd  Cornucopia,  W.  Windham,  Guelph, 
$195 ;  Prince  Rauwerd  Toitilla,  E.  T.  Miller, 
Toronto,  $175;  O.A.C.  Peacemaker,  J.  Turner, 
Milton,  $75  ;  Rauwerd  Johanna  Fayne,  H.  Wells, 
Palmerson,   $55. 

Ayrehires 
Hobsland     Prince    of    O.A.C,    T.    J.    Tierney, 
Ottawa,     $75  ;    Great    Scot    of    O.A.C,     Shuttle- 
worth  Bros.,  Maidstone,  $35. 

Shropshire* 

C  H.  Scott,  Hampton,  yearling  ram,  $50; 
C.  H.  Scott,  Hampton,  yearling  ewe,  $32.50 ; 
C.  H.  Scott,  Hampton,  yearling  ewe,  $32.50 ; 
Percy  DeKay,  Elmira,  ram  Iamb,  $27.50 ;  Lin- 
coln Co.  Indust.  Farm,  ram  lamb,  $27.50;  O.  B. 
Ellis,  Hespeler,  ram  lamb,  $35.00;  W.  R.  Mac- 
Queen,  Gait,  ram  lamb,  $22.50;  Shuttleworth 
Bros.,  Maidstone,  ram  lamb,  $17.50;  Adam  Hun- 
ter, Troy,  ram  lamb,  $17.50 ;  Hampton  Bros., 
Fergus,  ram  lamb,  $30.00 ;  R.  Cooke,  Paris, 
ram  lamb,  $22.50  ;  J.  A.  Carrol,  Brampton,  ewe 
lamb,  $35.00 ;  J.  A.  Carrol,  Brampton,  ewe 
lamb,   $35.00. 

Leicestere 

T.  and  D.  MacCrae,  Guelph,  yearling  ewe, 
$35  r~T.  and  D.  MacCrae,  Guelph,  yearling  ewe, 
$35 ;  Daniel  Caveny,  Wallaceburg,  ewe  lamb, 
$25 ;  Daniel  Coveny,  Wallaceburg,  ewe  lamb. 
$25 ;  Wm.  Murdock,  Palmerston,  ewe  lamb, 
$27.50 ;  Wm.  Murdock,  Palmerston,  ewe  lamb, 
$27.50  ;  P.  G.  Cole,  Freeman,  ram  lamb,  $32.50  ; 
W.    Gopsell,   Guelph,   ram  lamb,   $25. 

Cotswolds 

Shuttleworth  Bros.,  Maidstone,  ram  lamb,  $20 ; 
Shuttleworth    Bros.,    Maidstone,    ram    lamb,    $20. 

Bred  Sows,  Yorkshires 

Wm.    Hamilton,    Gorrie,    Ont.,    $112.50;    E.    T. 

Miller,    Toronto,    $110;    V.    W.    Miller,    Toronto. 

$105;    Sidney    Weber,    Elmira,    Ont.,    $90;    J.    S. 

Gesner,    Highgate,    Ont.  ;    $85.00 ;   J.    A.   Malcolm 


&  Sons,  Palmerston,  Ont.,  $70.00;  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton, Gorrie,  Ont.,  $&5 ;  W.  H.  Fair,  Guelph, 
Ont.,  $92.50;  R.  W.  Kernahan,  London,  Ont., 
$95  ;  J.  H.  Miller,  Belwood,  Ont.,  $92.50 ;  Byron 
Lekson,  Montrose,  Ont.,  $95  ;  W.  W.  Ballantyne, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  $95  ;  Dove  &  Bowman,  Scarboro 
Jet.,   $97.50. 

Open  Sows,  Yorkshires 
Robert  Coultes,  Wing-ham,  Ont.,  $72.50;  R.  R. 
Dodds,  Guelph,  Ont.,  $6-5 ;  R.  R.  Dodds,  Guelph, 
Ont.,  $67.50;  R.  R.  Dodds,  Guelph.  Ont.,  $55; 
Wm.  Burnett,  Guelph,  $47.50 ;  Wm.  Burnett, 
Guelph,  $42.50 ;  Lincoln  County  Industrial  Farm, 
Ont.,  $62.50;  C  J.  Stock,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  $77.50; 
Lincoln  Co.  Industrial  Farm,  $70;  J.  M.  Saun- 
ders, Arthur,  Ont.,  $52.50;  Quarrie  Bros..  West 
Montrose,  Ont.,  $45 ;  J.  M.  Saunders,  Arthur, 
$42.50;  W.  H.  Fair,  Guelph,  Ont.,  $42.50;  Frank 
Baillie.  Oakville,  Ont.,  $40;  Wm.  Taylor,  New- 
ton, Ont.,  $40 ;  Mr.  Worstley,  Cameron,  Ont. 
$35 ;  Dove  &  Bowman,  Scarboro  Jet.,  $37.50 
Dove  &  Bowman,  $37.50  ;  Dove  &  Bowman,  $35 
Dove  &  Bowman,  $45  ;  Dove  &  Bowman,  $30. 

Berkshire    Sows 

Robert  Miller,  Stouffviile,  $70;  Robert  Miller, 
Stouffville,  $45  ;  Dove  &  Bowman,  Scarboro  Jet., 
$42.50;  Wm.  Aldcorn,  Mount  Forest,  $42.50; 
D.  MacLean.  Acton,  $35 ;  A.  M.  Davison,  New- 
ton,   $37.50. 


Highland  Lady,  a  prize-winning  Ayrshire,  owned 
by  J.   L.   Stausel,   Straffordville. 


AUCTION  SALE  DATES 

Elgin,  County,  Pure-bred  Holstein 
Breeders'  Club  sale,  St.  Thomas,  Nov. 
26th. 

Elgin  Pure-bred  Breeders'  sale  of 
Shorthorns,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Nov.  5th, 
1919. 

Ontario  Hereford  Breeders'  sale, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Dec.  12,  1919. 


A  2,850-lb.  STEER 

By  T.  R.  Elliott 

A  SHORTHORN  steer  belonging  to 
A  '  Charles  Stewart  of  Ashfield  town- 
ship, is  expected  soon  to  weigh  an  even 
ton  and  a  half.  His  estimated  weight 
now  is  2,850  and  he  is  still  growing. 
He  is  four  and  a  half  years  old  and  was 
bred  from  a  little  Durham  cow  of  doubt- 
ful lineage.  His  sire  was  a  Shorthorn 
of  ordinary  c:ass,  without  any  particu- 
lar beef-producing  propensities. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
steer's  size  is  that  he  is  not  the  un- 
gainly, rolly-polly  type  so  frequently 
seen  at  the  stock  shows,  but  stands  high 
and  walks  freely  and  could  carry  a 
great  deal  more  weight  without  being 
embarrassed. 

It  was  just  by  chance  that  he  was 
not  sent  to  the  butcher  when  he  was 
young,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  putting  on  unusual  weight, 
Mr.  Stewart  decided  to  keep  him  for 
a  while.  Now  he  will  hang  on  to  him 
for  another  year  to  see  just  what  hap- 
pens. 

Following  are  some  figures  supplied 
by  Mr.  Stewart: 

Girth  around  chest,  9  feet;  girth 
around  middle,  10  feet;  girth  of  front 
arm,  2  feet;  across  back  at  rump  bone, 
2  feet  3  inches;  length  from  back  of 
horns  to  tail,  7  feet  7  inches;  height  at 
hips,  5  feet  6  inches. 


ONIONS   PLANTED   IN   FALL 

MARKET  gardeners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  towns  and  cities  an- 
nually use  large  quantities  of  onions 
known  as  potato  onions  and  set  onions 
in  order  to  produce  the  green  bunch 
onions  which  are  found  in  the  markets 
early  in  the  spring.  The  potato  onion 
is  one  that  propagates  itself  by  vegeta- 
tive parts,  by  the  division  of  the  bulb. 

Large  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  spring 
or  in  the  autumn,  and  the  product  is  a 
large  number  of  small  bulblets.  These 
are  planted  the  succeeding  autumn  to 
produce  bunch  onions  for  the  next 
spring  market. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen  the 
planted  area  is  mulched  with  strawy 
manure,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  un- 
til the  succeeding  spring.  The  onions 
will  not  be  injured  by  remaining  frozen 
during  the  winter,  but  the  mulch  should 
be  thick  enoueh  to  prevent  alternate 
freezings  and  thawings. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  top 
growth  will  begin  and  the  mulch  should 
be  removed,  after  which  the  onions  will 
soon  attain  marketable  size,  for  salable 
condition  is  determined  more  by  the  size 
of  the  tops  than  by  the  size  of  the  bulbs. 
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The  Case  10-18  kerosene  tractor 
operating  a  2-bottom  plow  was 
awarded  first  prize  by  the  judges 
at  the  Provincial  Plowing  Dem- 
onstration held  at  Chatham, 
Ontario,  on  October  23rd.  This 
honor  was  won  from  a  field  of  26 
worth-while  competitive  makers. 


The  Case  10-13  Tractor  That  Won  First  Prixe 


The  work  done  was  excellent.  Thousands  of  farmers  were  convinced  that  power  plowing  can 
be  done  as  well  and  better  than  plowing  with  teams.  They  were  amazed  at  the  ease  of  hand- 
ling the  tractor,  its  steady,  uniform  power  and  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

This  was  the  same  size  of  tractor  that  took  first  prize  at  the  41st  Annual  Wheatland  (111.) 
demonstration  recently  held  in  the  States. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  about  the  mechanical  superiorities  of  Case  kerosene  tractors. 
Write  us,  or  better  still,  drop  in  at  the  branch  house  and  let  us  gladly  explain  them  to  you. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Eastern  Canadian  Distributors: 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 

Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor. 
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An  Exchange  of 
Money  That  Pays— 


When  you  buy  Victory  Bonds  you  simply  exchange  one  kind 
of  money  for  another. 

A  dollar  bill  is  Canada's  promise  to  pay. 

So  are  Victory  Bonds. 

But  Victory  Bonds  pay  5^2%  interest. 

Consider  the  security  behind  Victory  Bonds — 

Canada  and  all  that  is  contained  therein. 

Consider  the  good  rate  of  interest — sV2%- 

Victory  Bonds  pay  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  Savings  Banks. 

Consider  the  saleability  of  Victory  Bonds — 

Their  use  as  security  for  a  loan — 

Their  prospective  advancement  in  price — 

Canada  must  have  this  money  to  clean  up  our  obligations  to 
our  army  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  our  Country. 

These  are  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  exchanging  one 
kind  of  money  for  another. 

Every  Canadian  should  put  all  his  weight  behind  this- Loan. 

He  should  exchange  every  dollar  possible  for  Victory  Bonds — 
and  every  dollar  he  can  save  for  the  next  ten  months. 


BUY  VICTORY   BONDS 

Every  Dollar  of  this  Loan  will  be  Spent  in  Canada 


The   Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.    Limited 

Halifax  »t.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 

Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Saskatoon 

Calgary  Vancouver  Victoria 
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PROTECT  FRUIT  TREES  FROM 
MICE 

By  W.  T.  Macqun 

THOUSANDS  of  trees  are  injured  in 
Canada  every  year  by  mice,  and  in 
the  newer  districts  a  large  number  by 
rabbits  also.  All  this  could  be  prevent- 
ed if  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  would 
use  the  information  available  and  pro- 
tect his  trees  from  mice.  Some  years 
there  is  less  injury  than  others,  and 
this  fact  leads  to  carelessness,  and  when 
a  bad  yea]-  comes  the  trees  are  unpro- 
tected. 

While  the  depredations  from  mice 
and  rabbits  in  winter  vary  from  one 
year  to  another,  depending  on  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  the  num- 
ber of  mice  which  are  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  character  of  the  winter,  the  in- 
jury is  always  greatest  when  the  orch- 
ard is  in  sod,  and  when  there  is  rubbish 
lying  about;  hence  the  latter  should  be 
removed  before  the  winter  sets  in.  As 
mice  may  be  expected  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  every  winter,  young  trees 
should  be  regularly  protected  against 
their  ravages.  Mice  usually  begin 
working  on  the  ground  under  the  snow, 
and  when  they  come  to  a  tree  they  will 
begin  to  gnaw  it  if  it  is  not  protected. 
A  small  mound  of  soil  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  in  height  raised  about  the 
base  of  the  tree  will  often  prevent  their 
injuring  the  tree,  and  even  snow  tramp- 
ed about  the  tree  has  been  quite  effect- 
ive, but  the  cheapest  and  surest  prac- 
tice is  to  wrap  the  tree  with  ordinary 
building  paper,  the  price  of  which  is 
small.  Tar  paper  is  also  effectual,  but 
trees  have  been  injured  by  using  it, 
and  it  is  well  to  guard  against  this 
when  building  paper  will  do  as  well. 
After  the  paper  is  wrapped  around  the 
tree  and  tied,  a  little  earth  should  be 
put  about  the  lower  end  to  prevent  the 
mice  from  beginning  to  work  there,  as, 
if  they  get  a  start,  the  paper  will  not 
stand  in  their  way.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  among  several  thousand 
young  trees  which  have  been  wrapped 
with  building  paper  for  years  at  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  there 
have  been  practically  no  instances 
where  the  mice  have  gnawed  through 
the  paper  to  get  at  the  tree.  The  use 
of  a  wire  protector,  or  one  made  of  tin 
or  galvanized  iron,  is  economical  in  the 
end,  as  they  are  durable. 

There  are  a  number  of  washes  and 
poisons  recommended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fruit  trees  and  the  destruction 
of  the  mice  and  rabbits,  but  none  of 
these  is  very  satisfactory,  as,  if  the  mice 
or  rabbits  are  numerous,  the  poison  has 
not  sufficient  effect  upon  them  to  pre- 
vent injury  altogether.  The  following 
method  of  poisoning  has  been  found 
fairly  successful  for  mice,  but  rabbits 
are  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Make  a  mixture  of  one  part,  by 
weight,  of  arsenic  with  three  parts  of 
corn  meal.  Nail  two  pieces  of  board, 
each  six  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide, 
together  so  as  to  make  a  trough.  In- 
vert this  near  the  trees  to  be  protected 
and  place  about  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
poison  on  a  shingle,  and  put  it  near  the 
middle  of  the  run,  renewing  the  poison 
as  often  as  is  necessary. 

SELF  HOG  FEEDERS 

J.   McM,  Ontario. 

I  READ  an  item  on  -page  41  of  the 
October  1st  Farmers'  Magazine, 
about  self-feeders.  Would  you  kindly 
let  me  know  where  the  best  kind  is 
made?    I  would  like  to  get  one. 

Answer. — I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Ontario  livestock  report  of  1918,  which 
you  can  get  by  sending  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Wake,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
and  in  this  you  will  find  a  very  good 
description  of  how  to  make  your  own 
self-feeder  for  the  hogs.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  metal  ones  used  in  this 
country  and  these  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  cost  you  con- 
siderable express  and  duty  also,  to  get 
them  here  ana  I  wouid  advise  you  to 
look  up  the  m?king  of  these  wooden  ones 
and  see  what  you  could  do.  I  think  it 
would  give  you  very  good  satisfaction. 


R.  R.  No.  3,  Wheatley,  Ont. 
You  will  please  find  enclosed  Post-al 
note  for  $1  50  renewal  to  your  valuable 
paper,  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Alfred  Griffin. 
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12  H.P.  on  Draw  Bar 


24  H.P.  for  Belt  Work 


Beats  All  Others  for  Low  Cost  of  Operating 


OVER  and  over  again  since  first  placed  on 
the  market  the  Happy  Farmer  Tractor 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  contest 
after  contest.  In  a  hard  test  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
this  tractor  established  the  record  for  low  fuel 
consumption  and  low  cost  of  operating.  Twenty 
tractors  were  in  competition. 
Its  nearest  competitor  was 
21%  higher.  Standing  alone 
the  results  of  this  test  would 
mean  little.  So  frequently 
are  these  performance  rec- 
ords repeated,  however,  that 
they  may  be  accepted  as 
standard. 


Happy 
Farmer 


Happy   Farmer  Tractor 
not  only  proves  its  high  ef- 
ficiency^ the  most  exacting  of  tests,  but  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction  year  in  and  year  out  at  lowest 
cost  for  power. 

It  has  a  remarkable  kerosene  motor  designed  to  per- 
mit quick  passage  of  the  fuel  mixture  into  the  cylinders 


Tractor 


without  condensation.     This  engine  gets  the  last  kick 
of  power  out  of  cheap  coal  oil. 

The  ignition  system  works  automatically  and  uses 
current  only  at  the  exact  instant  of  contact,  thus  insur-, 
ing  long  life  of  the  batteries. 

The  simple  transmission  gears  and  differential  gears, 
running  in  a  bath  of  oil,  waste 
least  power  between  motor  and 
final  drive.  This  means  greater 
power  on  the  draw-bar.  Still 
further  saving  of  power  is  as- 
sured by  light  weight. 

These  typical  features  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  mean  ex- 
ceptional horsepower  on  the 
draw-bar  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  engine.  It  means  more 
horsepower  for  your  money. 

With  only  3,700  lbs.  weight  it 
develops  2,000  lbs.  draw-bar  pull — pulls  three  14-inch 
plow  bottoms  at  an  average  depth  of  8  inches.  Why 
pay  a  big  price  for  a  heavy,  cumbersome  tractor  when 
the  light-weight  Happy  Farmer  will  do  the  work  ?  And 
it  will  do  it  at  the  low  first  cost  and  low  maintenance 
cost  of  a  light  tractor. 


Our    illustrated   literature    gives  full  particulars   of  the 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor's  advantages.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works— RENFREW,  Ont  Eastern  Branch— Sussex,  N.B. 

Other  lines :  Renfrew  Cream  Separators,  Renfrew  Kerosene  Engines,  Renfrew  Truck  Scales 
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The  Market  Outlook  for  Livestock 


By   JAMES    E.    POOLE 


INDUSTRIAL  disturbance  is  worry- 
ing live  stock  producers.  Between 
actual  strike '  and  threat  of  complete 
paralysis  in  many  spheres  of  activity, 
nervousness  is  justified.  A  break  of  $10 
per  cwt.  on  hogs  during  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  is  suggestive  of 
similar  adversity  in  cattle  circles.  As 
live  muttons  have  been  displayed  on  a 
bargain  counter  for  months  past,  that 
class  of  stock  is  in  more  secure  position, 
especially  When  pelt  and  by-product 
values  are  considered. 

At  this  writing,  the  annual  clean-up 
of  grass  cattle  is  being  vigorously  pro- 
secuted all  over  .the  cattle  country,  a 
process  that  will  require  at  least  an- 
other 30  days,  if  not  longer.  Western 
Canada  is  throwing  thousands  of  steers 
and  a  generous  percentage  of  cows  into 
the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  markets,  $9 
and  $12  taking  most  of  these  steers. 
Montana,  the  Dakotas  and  Wyoming 
are  Tunning  a  fine-tooth  comb  over 
drouth-denuded  pastures,  on  which  no- 
thing bovine  will  be  able  to  subsist  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  Kansas  pas- 
tures are  disgorging.  For  three  weeks 
past,  receipts  around  the  market  could 


have  averaged  400,000  head  weekly,  but 
the  proportion  of  actual  beef  has  been 
the  smallest  in  trade  history  at  this 
season.  Grassers  will  be  followed  close- 
ly by  a  generous- movement  of  short-fed 
stuff  from  the  cornbelt,  which  has  fur- 
nished an  asylum  during  the  drouth 
period  for  an  incredible  number  of 
refugees  from  the  range  country.  Feed- 
ers are  nervous,  anxious  to  keep  their 
capital  intact  and  suspicious  of  a  market 
that  is   notoriously   erratic. 

A  few  prime  bullocks  are  selling  at 
$19  to  $19.40,  but  are  not  worth  con- 
sidering, as  the  great  mass  of  grassers 
is  being  appraised  at  $9  to  $13,  with 
cows  and  heifers  at  $7  to  $10.50.  Should 
beef  demand  be  maintained  at  present 
volume,  these  prices  look  legitimate; 
certainly  they  are  not  out  of  line  with 
wages  in  the  industrial  sphere  and  the 
tendency  of  wages  is  upward,  but  even 
partial  paralyzation  of  industry  would 
promptly  curtail  demand  for  meats,  beef 
being  invariably  hit  hardest  in  such 
events. 

Already  a  disposition  to  unload  short- 
fed  catle  is  smashing  prices,  the  high 
level    of   mid-October   having   been   re- 


vised downward  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1  per  cwt.  Recent  experience  demon- 
strates that  another  $2  per  cwt.  could 
easily  be  lopped  off  and  the  average 
cattle  feeder,  after  what  has  happened 
in  the  hog  market,  is  prepared  for  any- 
thing. Should  cattle  that  have  merely 
had  a  few  feeds  of  corn  be  dumped  fully 
during  November  and  December,  a  set 
of  bad  markets  is  certain.  The  $2.50 
advance  in  cornfed  cattle  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  prompted  many 
feeders  to  lay  in  $12  to  $15  for  cattle 
for  a  quick  finish  on  corn,  and  it  is  just 
probable  that  too  many  have  adopted 
that  policy. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  cattle 
market  should  go  on  a  more  stable  basis, 
especially  if  consumptive  demand  is  not 
impaired,  as  between  anti-packer  agita- 
tion, threat  of  Government  control  of 
the  industry  and  the  fact  that  the  West- 
ern run  carried  little  beef,  killers  are 
going  into  the  winter  with  a  miniature 
accumulation  in  their  freezers,  which 
will  keep  them  on  hand  to  mouth  basis 
all  winter,  or  at  least  until  Texas  grass- 
ers show  up,  and  when  killers  are  in 
that  position,  the  cattle  market  rarely 
needs  the  services  of  an  apologist. 

On  the  new  price  basis,  hogs  look  low 
enough,  but  as  packers  have  lost  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  kiting  oper- 


WeQ.  SaveYouMoneij 
QnGasoline  and.  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 

tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 

and    away   from    the    building,    combined 

with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 

convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 

assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 

of  gasoline,   maximum   safety   and 

no  waste. 

To  get  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities  —  with- 
out waste. 


ations,  they  are  resorting  to  the  time- 
honored  process  of  finding  it  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  lost,  which  means  putting 
up  cheap  droves.  The  high  summer 
market  was  undoubtedly  due  to  manipu- 
lation, the  bull  campaign  miscarrying 
when  prohibitive  prices  repressed  do- 
mestic consumption.  Germany  refused 
to  purchase  lard  and  meats  at  war 
prices  and  the  British  Government  re- 
sorted to  the  heroic  measure  of  as- 
suming control  of  the  meat  supply. 
Wagers,  involving  considerable  sums, 
have  been  laid  that  packers  will 
put  up  Chicago  droves  at  $12  during 
the  winter,  although  this  prophecy  does 
not  receive  general  credence,  an  opinion 
existing  that  killers  will  not  repeat  the 
mistake  of  1907,  when  they  resorted  to 
grand  larceny  tactics,  thereby  prompt- 
ing thousands  of  farmers  to  abandon  hog 
raising.  December  and  February  will 
probably  be  low  months,  packers  accu- 
mulating stocks  during  that  period 
they  will  be  anxious  to  enhance  in  value 
by  boosting  hogs  later  in  the  season. 
A  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
South  has  vastly  expanded  pork  produc- 
tion during  the  war  period,  and  will  buy 
less  at  Northern  packing  points,  a  bear 
argument  not  to  be  ignored. 

An  enormous  movement  of  Western 
sheep  and  lambs  into  territory  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  during  the  drouth 
will  repress  live  mutton  values  until 
liquidation  has  been  completed,  as  75 
per  cent,  of  that  stuff  is  in  the  visible 
supply  of  the  next  60  days.  Thereafter, 
prices  are  likely  to  work  higher  as 
winter  feeding  in  Colorado,  Idaho  and 
Montana  has  been  reduced  at  least  40 
per  cent,  in  volume  by  excessive  cost 
of  feed.  Anything  wearing  wool  in- 
tended for  slaughter  that  can  be  carried 
over  into  January  will  enhance  in  value. 
Lambs  are  now  selling  largely  at  $14 
to  $15.50;  mature  muttons  at  $7  to  $9.75, 
with  record  receipts  elsewhere  indicat- 
ing that  the  product  is  vending  readily. 

The  position  of  coarse  wools  is  debat- 
able. Anything  grading  half-blood  or 
higher,  is  selling  strong,  but  three- 
eighths,  quarter  and  coarse  stuff  has 
no  reliable  market  standing.  As  the 
British  Government  intends  to  throw 
150,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  into 
the  United  States  market,  selling  con- 
ditions are  not  likely  to  improve. 


SWEDEN   AND  BRAZIL  FAVOR 
HEREFORDS 

By  Franklin  Smith 

LTISTORY  tells  us  that  the  Hereford 
-*■  ■*■  breed  originated  in  Herefordshire, 
England.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  river,  the  ancestors  of  our  pres- 
ent day  "white  faces"  feasted  on  the 
luxuriant  grass  for  which  this  district 
is  famous. 

No  doubt  this  accounts  for  the  great 
size  and  capacity  which  characterizes 
this  beef  breed. 

The  Herefords  have  made  wonderful 
progress  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  Canada,  especially,  during 
the  last  few  years  Hereford  cattle  have 
increased  remarkably,  both  in  popular- 
ity and  numbers. 

Herefords  are  extremely  hardy  and 
as  rustlers  have  no  equal. 

Market  reports  show  that  as  a 
straight  beef  proposition  the  Hereford 
can  hold  his  own  in  any  competition. 

Sweden  and  Brazil  are  reported  to 
have  decided  in  favor  of  Herefords, 
after  having  sent  a  commission  to  Eng- 
land to  study  the  different  beef  breeds. 

Beef  breeders  have  the  world's  mar- 
ket before  them.  The  present  supply  is 
►entirely  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 
Hence,  Hereford  breeders  should  re- 
double their  efforts,  not  only  to  produce 
beef,  but  to  get  the  public  interested  in 
the    Hereford   breed. 

We  may  see  prices  considerably 
lower  than  they  have  been  but  feed 
prices  are  bound  to  drop  also,  so  that 
things  will  be  equalized. 

The  coming  campaign  against  the 
scrub  bull  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
Hereford  men  to  get  in  the  many  neigh- 
borhoods where,  at  present,  the  breed 
is  unknown. 

With  such  a  splendid  record  behind 
them,  the  Hereford  breed  should  still 
achieve  greater  victories  in  the  future. 
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DUST  PROOFALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


at  Ottawa  and  Chatham 
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Lauson   Tractors    are   backed    by   a   concern 

with  23  years  reputation  as  builders 

of  reliable  farm  engines 

This  is  the  "Pattern  Tractor"  with  some  added  refinements  which   made    LAUSON 
more  than  ever  the  tractor  masterpiece. 

There  is  no  change  in  design;  it  is  still  made  in  only  the  one  powerful  3-4  plow  size. 
The  refinements  consist  of 

— a  larger  engine  which  allows  of  increased  rating  on  the  belt  pulley 
—  Gear    Driven    Fan  —  Lauson    Air    Washer  —  Sylphon    Thermostat 

We  have  literature  which   explains  these  improved  features  and  will  be  glad  to  send  it 
to  you  on  request. 

De  Laval  Co.,  Limited,  Peterboro,  Ontario 

Distributors  for  Eastern  Canada  for 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 
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Review  of  the  Farmers'  Investment  Situation 


Continued  from  page  3 


Perfect  in  Tone- 
Beautiful  in  Design  and  | 
Finish  I 


You  will  be  proud  to  own  one 
of  these  magnificent  instruments. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  lines 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  wonder- 
ful clear  natural  tone  places 
the  Concertphone  in  a  class 
by  itself — plays  all  records. 

Prices-$80  to  $350 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
"F"    with   prices    and  terms. 

The  Cecilian  Co.,  Ltd. 

HeacTOffice,  247  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


Learn  ail  about  the  "VESSOT" 
before   buying    a    Feed    Grinder 

CaH  at  the  nearest  branch  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany,   and   ask   to  be   shown   the  many   "Vessot"   ad'vari'tage*.     li 
you  cannot  do  this,   write  tor  full  particulars. 
Vessot  Grinders  have  obtained  medals  and  higrhest  awards 
wherever    exhibited,    Chicago,    Paris,    etc. 


Intunlors  and  Manufacturers 

S.   VESSOT  &  CO.,   Joliette,   Quebec 

Sold    by    International    Harvester    Co.    of 
Canada,  Limited 

Branohes:  Oateary.  Edmonton,  Lethbridge  North 
Battlefoid,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Brandon, 
Winnipeg,  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa.  Montreal, 
Quebec,   St   John. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are 
acquiring  that,  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  business 
people.     A  card  will  bring    full    particulars    to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


diet  was  in  favor  of  mortgages  on  local 
farm  property.  And  they  were  undoubt- 
edly right. 

No  man,  be  he  farmer,  business  man, 
professional  man,  or  capitalist,  should 
place  his  money  in  ventures  about  which 
he  knows  nothing.  A  farmer  does  not 
"buy  a  pig  in  a  poke."  He  wants  to 
know  something  definite  about  the 
animal  before  he  exchanges  his  money 
for  it.  The  same  principle  should  apply 
in  respect  to  his  purchases  of  securities. 

Being  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
financial  centres  of  the  country,  the 
farmer  is  naturally  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  acquiring  information  in 
respect  to  stocks  and  bonds.  With  res- 
pect to  mortgages  on  farm  property 
and  in  live  stock  in  his  own  and  nearby 
neighborhood  the  situation  is  quite 
otherwise.  He  knows  the  character  of 
both  the  farms  and  the  men  who  own 
them.  In  other  words,  he  knows  whether 
the  farms  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
and  whether  or  not  the  farmers  occupy- 
ing them  are  men  of  integrity.  Con- 
sequently he  has  first-hand  information 
to  guard  him  in  loaning  money  on  mort- 
gages on  farms  or  pure-bred  livestock 
in  his  immediate  territory. 

That  the  farmer  with  surplus  cash 
at  his  command  can«find  in  this  way  a 
profitable  and  a  safe  source  for  invest- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt.  Well-to-do 
farmers  all  over  the  country  are,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  learning  this  from 
experience.  In  fact  it  is  becoming  so 
general  that  the  ordinary  loan  and  in- 
vestment companies  complain  that  the 
practice  is  beginning  to  materially  af- 
fect their  business  operations. 

The  Canadian  farmer  who  is  in  a 
position  to  advance  money  to  his  neigh- 
bors on  mortgages  has  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  investments  of  this  kind  than 
his  confrere  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  country  we  are  without  the  system 
of  purely  local  banks  such  as  are  com- 
mon across  the  border.  True  there  are 
banks  in  practically  all  villages  through- 
out the  country,  but  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent concerns.  They  are  merely 
branches  of  big  banks  whose  headauar- 
ters  are  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Win- 
nipeg. And  being  branches  the  local 
managers  cannot  act  as  readily  on  their 
own  volition  as  would  be  the  case  were 
they  separate  banking  entities.  It  is 
this  that  gives  the  farmer  with  sur- 
plus cash  at  his  command  an  opportu- 
nity of  supplying  the  financial  needs  of 
his  fellow  farmers  who  desire  temporary 
capital  for  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  their  farms  or  improving  the 
standard  of  ther  livestock  and  are  will- 
ing to  give  a  mortgage  as  security  for 
the  money  obtained. 

Next  to  mortgage  on  farm  property, 
the  most  attractive  forms  of  investment 
for  the  farmer  are  Federal  and  Provin- 
cial Government  bonds.  The  security 
of  both  is  unquestionable  and  the  regu- 
larity of  interest  payment  assured,  while 
the  price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained 
assures  a  yield  far  beyond  that  obtain- 
ing in  pre-war  days  for  gilt-edered  se- 
curities of  this  description.  The  at- 
tractiveness of  Ontario  Municipal  bonds 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  by 
enactment  of  the  Legislature  they  can 
legally  be  invested  in  by  trustees  of  es- 
tates, a  guarantee  of  their  general 
soundness.  Province  of  Quebec  Munici- 
pal bonds  also  have  a  high  standing  in 
financial  circles.  Western  Municipal 
bonds,  while  on  the  whole  perfectly 
sound,  are  scarcely  as  gilt-edged  as  a 
class,  in  the  first  place  because  certain 
of  the  municipalities  are  not  managed 
with  the  same  measure  of  conservatism 
as  those  in  the  East,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  municipality  here  andthere  has 
failed  to  meet  its  interest  charges.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  there  are  West- 
ern municipal  debentures  aplenty  in 
which  the  farmer  can  safely  invest  his 
surplus  cash,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
tain, as  a  rule,  a  little  better  return  in 
interest  yield  than  he  can  on  similar 
Eastern  securities. 

Bank  stocks  are  not  as  a  rule  very 
attractive  to  farmers,  particularly  on 
account  of  their  double  liability  charac- 
ter, which  means  in  case  of  failure  the 


shareholders  of  a  bank  can  be  called  up- 
on for  an  extra  contribution  equal  to 
the  par  value  of  the  shares  they  hold 
should  the  liabilities  of  the  concern  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  it.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  is  not  a  really 
weak  bank  in  Canada  to-day.  Most  of 
them  are  in  an  exceptionally  strong  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  shape  of  dividends  and 
bonuses  are  yielding  substantial  returns 
to  their  shareholders.  Furthermore, 
with  the  expansion  in  the  trade  of  the 
Dominion,  there  must  gradually  follow 
an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  banks 
of  the  country,  a  contingency  which  will 
naturally  be  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  are  shareholders  when  this  takes 
place,  they  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  increase  their  holdings  at  a  price 
below  that  obtaining  on  the  open 
market. 

From  the  standpoint  of  helping  to 
build  up  the  industries  of  the  country 
there  may  be  an  argument,  and  possibly 
a  strong  one,  why  the  farmer  should 
invest  in  industrial  securities.  But 
from  a  purely  personal  standpoint  the 
classes  of  securities  already  referred  to 
are  better  for  the  farmer  having  at  his 
command  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
which  he  desires  to  employ  for  invest- 
ment purposes  only.  There  are  several 
industrial  corporations  in  Canada  which 
are  as  sound  as  the  proverbial  bell  and 
whose  dividend  payments  are  as  regu- 
lar as  the  seasons.  But  as  a  class,  in- 
dustrial stocks  are  not  as  regular  in 
their  dividend  disbursements  as  gov- 
ernments and  municipalities  are  with 
interest  and  the  banks  with  dividend 
payments.  That  naturally  follows  from 
manufacturing  industries  being  more 
easily  affected  by  periods  of  trade  de- 
pression and  of  labor  disturbances.  And 
then  another  disadvantage  to  the  farmer 
as  far  as  industrial  stocks  are  concern- 
ed is  his  distance  from  the  stock  mar- 
kets, which  prevents  him  from  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  what  is  transpiring 
on  the  exchanges  and  thus  being  in  a 
position  to  act  quickly  should  necessity 
demand  it. 

There  is  little,  however,  to  be  said  of 
Canadian  manufacturing  industries: 
They  never  were  in  as  strong  a  position 
financially  as  they  are  to-day,  thanks 
to  the  unexampled  prosperity  they 
have  experienced  during  the  past 
five  years,  a  great  many  of  them  having 
large  surpluses  to  their  credit  with  the 
banks  or  in  the  shape  of  Government 
bonds  in  place  of  the  large  overdrawn 
accounts  and  the  heavy  liabilities  for- 
merly existing. 

In  making  his  investments  the  farmer 
should  as  far  as  possible  avoid  "putting 
his  eggs  into  one  basket."  This  is  par- 
ticularly advisable  if  he  has  substantial 
sums  to  invest.  Of  course  the  smaller 
the  amount  he  has  at  his  command  the 
narrower  must  of  necessity  be  the  field 
he  can  cover. 

Nothing  in  this  mundane  sphere  may 
be  absolutely  certain.  But  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  assured:  the  farmer  with 
surplus  cash  never  had  as  good  an  op- 
portunity as  he  has  to-day,  both  in  res- 
pect to  safety  and  variety,  to  invest  his 
little  or  much  in  securities  that  assure 
him  a  steady  income. 

WHAT    A    SHEEP    BREEDER    SAW 

Continued  from  page  13 

than  the  Motherland,  although  we  have 
a  longer  winter  feeding  period  for  our 
live  stock.  We  can  grow  a  variety  of 
feeds,  such  as  corn,  which  cannot  be 
grown  with  success  in  England,  and  a 
dollar  spent  in  labor  here  will  produce 
more  feed  than  a  dollar  there  under  the 
prevalent  farm  methods.  For  instance, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  time 
hay  is  cut  till  it  is  finally  stacked,  takes 
from  two  to  four  weeks  as  the  climate 
does  not  cure  it  rapidly.  Here,  three 
days  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  work. 

Is  the  time  coming  when  we  can  com- 
pete in  producing  as  good  stock  as  Great 
Britain?  Many  people  claim  that  we 
already  have  as  good  stock  in  some 
classes  as  the  Motherland,  but  we  still 
import. 
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F.  0.  B. 
Dearborn 
Michigan 
Duty  Free 

The  invention  o  f 
Henry  Ford.  Manu- 
factured at  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  by  Henry 
Ford  &  Son,  Inc.,  and 
distributed  through- 
out Canada  by  the — 


FORDSON 

"AGAIN  A  WINNER" 

Bert  Kennedy,  shown  on  the  left,  driving  a 
Fordson,  won  the  silver  cup  during  the  meet 
of  the  Canadian  Ploughman's  Association 
neld  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  on  October  21st, 
22nd  and  23rd. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  some  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Fordson  at  Chatham 
and  Ottawa.  The  Fordson  is  small  but  it  has 
trie  pep  and  pull  and  does  not  pack  the  soil 
as  larger  and  more  cumbersome  machines 
must.  Then  again  it  is  very  economical  to 
operate  —  light  in  weight  —  a  giant  in 
strength. 

Ford    Motor  Co.   of   Canada,  Limited 

FORD,  ONTARIO 
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A  Good  Job  of  Plowing 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  finished  job  which  interests  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  a  plowing-  outfit. 

Those  who  attended  the  Ottawa  demonstration  had  an  opportunity 

of   seeing   the   splendid   job   of  plowing  done  by  the  Massey-Harris  Tractor   and 
Tractor  Plow.     Those  not  so  fortunate  can  judge  by  the  above  pictures. 

We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  further  information.  . 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


HEAD  OFFICES: 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Branches  at 

Montreal 

Moncton 

Winnipeg               Regina              Saskatoon             Swift  Current 

Yorkton 

Calgary 

Edmonton            Transfer  Houses — Vancouver  and  Kamloops 
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Making-  Tractors   Pay  on   Small  Farms 

By    F.   H.    SWEET 


INHERE  are  thousands  of  farms  run- 
ning in  size  from  sixty  to  160  acres. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  what  some  of 
the  owners  think  about  tractors.  One 
hing  seems  certain— the  greater  the 
icreage  owned  the  more  favorable  the 
;rp.ctor  appears  to  the  owner. 

Most  owners  of  farms  of  sixty  acres 
r  more  think  that  a  tractor  would  be 
f  much  service  to  them,  but  they  real- 
ze  that  it  would  not  entirely  supplant 
heir  horses.  Therefore,  they  say  that 
f  they  purchased  a  tractor  they  would 
>e  increasing  capital  invested — which 
;hey  think  is  already  very  great — with- 
>ut  materially  increasing  their  revenue, 
t  would  be,  in  most  cases,  simply  a 
neans  of  enabling  them  to  do  their  work 
nore  easily  and  quickly. 

If  you  should  suggest  to  them  that 
hey  could  increase  their  earnings  by 
vorking  more  land,  most  of  them 
»ould  tell  you  either  that  they  can  not 
•et  any  land  near  their  farms  or  else 
hat  they  do  not  care  to  increase  their 
icreage.  Yet  because  of  the  advant- 
ges  which  a  tractor  offers — of  doing 
vork  quickly  and  easily — some  would 
ike  to  have  the  services  of  a  tractor. 

One  solution  of  this  problem  is  that 
our  or  five  farmers  owing  medium- 
ized  adjoining  farms  club  together  and 
urchase  one  tractor  to  be  used  jointly 
>y  all,  the  horses  furnishing  the  auxil- 
iry  power.  By  doing  this  the  cost  would 
e  greatly  reduced,  because  each  user 
rould  pay  according  to  the  number  of 
cres  farmed  or  work  done.  For  in- 
tance,  if  one  man  farmed  sixty  acres, 
nother  one  forty  acres,  a  third  eighty 
cres  and  a  fourth  160  acres — a  total  of 
40  acres — then  the  first  user  would  pay 
tiree-seventeenths  of  the  price  of  the 
ractor,  the  second  two-seventeenths, 
le  third,  four-seventeenths,  and  the 
aurth  eight-seventeenths.  Only  the 
ctual  number  of  acres  worked  should 
e  counted  in  making  this  a  basis  of 
ost. 

An  objection  raised  is  that  all  might 
rant  to  use  the  tractor  at  the  same 
ime.  It  is  certain  that  a  tractor  can 
rork  only  at  one  place  at  a  time,  but 
;  works  rapidly  enough  that  the  work 
)  be   done    on   any   one   medium-sized 

rm  can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time, 
nd  then  the  tractor  is  ready  to  go  to 
ork  on  the  next  farm.  Also,  because 
?  the  small  acreage  of  the  farms,  no 
reat  inconvenience  because  of  a  delay 
l  waiting  for  the  tractor  is  likely  to 
ecur  on  account  of  conflict  in  the  time 
T  using.  Furthermore,  the  idea  is  to 
se  the  tractor  only  for  the  heavier 
ork. 

Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
lis:  In  any  group  of  men  there  is 
sually  one  who  seems  to  have  a  na- 
iral  ability  along  mechanical  lines.  If 
rrangements  are  made  for  such  a  man 
>  handle  the  tractor  on  all  the  farms, 
reater  service  can  be  had  from  it;  at 
>e  same  time  it  will  be  better  cared  for 
nd  better  maintained. 

This  plan  of  having  a  community 
•actor  is  well  worth  trying.     Here  is 

chance  to  put  into  effect  that  magic 
ord — co-operation.      Why   not   talk   it 


over  with  your  neighbors,  decide  upon 
the  number  of  farms  one  tractor  can 
serve,  and  purchase  one? 

THE  HORSE'S   HOOFS 

By  F.  H.  Sweet 

THE  average  growth  of  the  hoof  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  a  month. 
Hind  hoofs  grow  faster  than  fore  hoofs 
and  the  shoe  somewhat  retards  the 
growth.  Lack  of  exercise,  dryness  of 
the  horn  and  excessive  length  retard  the 
growth. 

At  the  toe  of  the  average  normal  hoof 
the  horn  grows  from  the  coronet  to  the 
ground  in  about  twelve  months,  at  the 
sides  in  from  six  to  eight  months,  and 
at  the  heel  from  three  to  five  months. 

Knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us 
to  estimate  the  probable  time  required 
for  the  disappearance  of  such  defects 
as  sand-cracks,  quarter-cracks  and 
clefts. 

In  shoeing,  the  wear  of  the  old  shoe 
should  be  carefully  noted  to  enable  the 
farrier  to  level  to  the  hoof.  This  done, 
the  hoof  sets  evenly  on  the  ground. 

In  case  of  founder  the  grounding  wear 
is  more  pronounced  at  the  heel  than  in 
the  sound  horse. 

Where  the  old  shoe  is  worn  thinner 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  hoof 
has  not  been  properly  leveled  before 
shoeing. 

The  bars  should  never  be  pared  on 
the  side.  ■  The  frog  should  not  be 
touched.  If  it  be  too  dry  and  hard  and 
very  prominent,  it  should  be  softened 
by  moisture  in  some  form  and  allowed 
to  wear  down  instead  of  being  pared. 
The  sharp,  lower  border  of  the  wall 
should  be  rounded  with  a  rasp  to  pre- 
vent its  being  bent  outward  and  broken 
away. 

The  branches  of  the  sole  in  the  angle 
between  the  bars  and  the  wall  of  the 
auarters  should  be  left  a  little  lower 
than  the  wall,  sc  as  not  to  be  pressed 
upon  by  the  inner  web  of  the  shoe. 
"Corns,"  which  in  reality  are  bruises, 
are  the  result  cf  leaving  dry,  unyielding 
horn  at  this  point. 

In  the  "forger,"  or  horse  that  over- 
reaches, how  heel  calks  on  the  fore  shoe 
quicken  the  action  of  the  fore  feet 
while  toe  calks  on  the  hind  shoe  show 
the  action  of  the  hind  feet  and  prevent 
injury  to  the  fore  heels  by  the  toe  of 
the  hind  shoe.  The  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  should  be  shortened  in  "forgers" 
for  obvious  reasons.  Toe  weights 
(more  metal  in  the  toe)  increase  the 
length  of  the  stride  of  the  fore  feet. 

Rubber  pads  are  now  extensively 
used  in  cities  and  wherever  macadam 
roads  prevail.  They  are  rather  expen- 
sive but  are  quite  efficient  in  preventing 
slipping  on  smooth  pavements,  though 
not  so  effective  on  ice.  Of  rubber  shoes 
there  are  many  kinds.  The  best  are 
stitched  and  cemented  to  a  leather  sole 
and  fastened  to  the  hoof  by  nails  of  a 
three-quarter  shoe.  Such  a  pad  will 
last  as  long  as  two  shoes.  They  may 
be  used  continuously  not  only  without 
injury  to   the   hoof  but   to   its  benefit. 
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fwa  Farmer,   1st  prize  aged   Boar   at  the  C.N.E.,   1919,  owned  by  John   G.   Annesser,   Tilbury,   Ont. 


Jl.L  PHONOGRAPHS  IN  ONE 


What  Shape  IS  a  Horn? 

Bid  you  ever  hear  of  a  horn  or  a  megaphone  that  was  square? 

Do  you  know  why  they  never  send  water  through  a  square  pipe? 

Every  phonograph  or  talking  machine  has  a  "horn,"  but  they  call 
them  "amplifiers."  They  are  really  the  megaphones  of  the  machine. 
It  is  their  duty  to  round  out  the  tone  and  send  it  to  the  listeners. 

Now  what  shape  do  you  think  this  "horn"  should  be  to  give  the 
best  "tone" — and  what  do  you  think  it  should 
be   made  of — resonant,   vibrating   metal 
wood — built  on  the  violin  principle? 

Before  you  buy  any  phonograph, 
find  out  the  shape  of  the  horn  and 
tohat  it  is  made  of. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  Bruns- 
wick's wonderful  tone  on  ALL 
records  is  the  exclusively  patented 
OVAL  tone  chamber  and  throat — 
built  entirely  of  wood,  like  a  fine 
violin. 

It  actually  DOES  eliminate  all 
harshness,  all  the  stridency,  and 
that  "tinny"  timbre  that  we  have 
always  thought  a  necessary  evil  of 
the  old   style  "Talking  Machines." 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  use  your 
own  ears — your  own  judgment — 
see  this  wonderful  improvement 
with  your  own  eyes — compare  it 
with  anything  you  like — at  any 
price. 

You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  it  costs  you  nothing  to  be 
sure. 


Made- in-Canada 


Remember,  the  Brunswick  Oval  Horn  is  Built  Entirely  of  Wood 


THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES  CO. 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 
819  Yonge  Street  ...  Toronto 


Eastern  Office: 
582  St.  Catherine  Street  West.  Montreal 


Western  Office: 
143  Portage  Avenue  East,  Winnipeg 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Twenty  free-range  cockerels  from  trap- 
nested  birds.  Mothers  laid  this  year  from 
200  to  250  eggs  ;  fathers  from  birds  laying 
250  eggs.  Terms:  To  clear.  $5.00  each, 
f.o.b.  Ste.   Anne  de  Bellevue,   P.Q. 

The  Henhouse 
Ste.    Anne    de    Bellevue,    P.Q. 


Mafee  Money  This  Winter-Saw  Wood 

There  is  big  money  this  winter  sawing  woo<l.  Coal  is  high. 
Wood  will  be  scarce     Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up.    The 

.  CIL30N  HEAVI-DUTI  SAWIKC  OUTFIT 

istbemachmetodo.twith.  Makes, ts  own  spYrk  without 
the  aid  ofbatter.es.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine 
until  you  know  all  about  the  Gilson  Heavy-Duli.  When 
you  know  about  it,  you  will 
not  buy  any  other.  Catalog 
and  information  free  if  you 
act  quickly.    Write  to-day. 

HLSON  MFC,  C(L,  Ltd. 

781S  York  St.,  Guelph.Ont. 


BOOK   ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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— did  wonderful  work  at  Ottawa 

Tractor  Demonstration 
AND  CAN  DO  IT  ON  YOUR  FARM 


The  "Avery"  Tractor  is  master  of  the  situation  whether 
for  draw-bar  or  belt  work. 

With  an  "Avery" 'you  have  a  machine  that's  always  on 
the  job. 

"Avery"  Tractors  save  time,  money  and  depreciation 
in  their  investment. 

EVERY   ADJUSTMENT,   REPAIR    OR   REPLACE- 
MENT CAN  BE  DONE  ON  THE  FARM. 
When  cylinders  become  worn,  new  walls  can  be  pur- 
chased at  small  cost  and  fitted  with  the  assistance  of 
your  own  farm  help. 


OTHER  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

"Averys"  are  the  tractors  with  the  "Drafthorse"  Motor, 
Direct-Drive  Transmission,  Kerosene  Gasifiers,  Valves- 
in-Head,  Two-Bearing  Practically  Unbreakable  Crank- 
shafts, Round  Radiators,  etc.  Sold  at  popular  prices, 
which  include  complete  equipment. 

Made  in  seven  sizes — a  size  to  suit  every  size  farm. 

See  our  dealer  in  your  town  or  write  us  direct  for  full 
particulars. 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  CO.  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

58-60  Stewart  Street,  TORONTO  -:-  Also  at  Wall  Street,  WINNIPEG 
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Fiat 
Tractor 


Weight  5730  lbs. 


Drawbar  Pull  in  First  Speed 
5520  lbs.— 18/25  H.P. 


THE  FIAT,  after  its  powerful  contribution  to  the 
Victory  of  the  Allies  by  the  supply  of  large  num- 
ber of  motor  cars,  lorries,  aviation  engines  and  machine 
guns,  is  now  devoting  its  activity  to  the  construction 
of  peace  products. 

In  its  new  program  the  FIAT  offers  most  elegant  and 
perfect  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  powerful  and 
well  finished  agricultural  tractors,  thus  confirming  once 
more  the  fame  of  its  make,  known  for  20  years  all 
over  the  world. 


Agents  to  be  appointed  all 
over  the  Dominion 

ADDRESS  ALL  ENQUIRIES  TO 

Elmo   De   Paoli 

Westminster  Hotel 
TORONTO 

OR 

Italo-Canadian  Motors 
Company 

720  St.  Paul  Street  West 
MONTREAL 
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Its  not  just  a  habit 

The  use  of  Williams'  is  not  a  mere  habit.  It  is  the  constant 
repetition  of  a  deliberate  choice,  based  on  experience  and  satisfac- 
tion. Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  men  began  to  buy  Williams1. 
They  kept  buying  it  because  it  never  failed  to  yield  the  same 
rich,  velvety  lather,  because  it  did  not  dry  on  the  face,  because  it 
left  behind  a  feeling  of  complete  comfort  and  well-grooming. 

The  cream  in  the  big  tube  is  just  one  of  the  handy  ways  to 
get  this  famous  lather. 


Cream 


Luxur) 

Shaving 

Cream 


Williams 


Quick  &  Easy 
Shaving 
Powder 


Powder  \  H5|a 2 


Stick 


After  the  shave  or  the  bath  you 
will  enjoy  the  comforting  touch 
of  William's  Talc  Powder. 


Williams'  83 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Canadian  Depot.  J55  Drolet  St.,  Montreal 


If  you  prefer  a  shaving  cup,  as  many  still 
do,  ask  your  dealer  for  Williams'  Mug 
Shaving  Soap  or  Williams1  Barbers*  Soap. 
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Sent  on 
Free  Trial  I 

Read  the  Coupon  Below! 

An  astonishing  offer—the  New  Edison  Diamond 
Amberola,  Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phono-  g 

graph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  12  |g 
brand    new   Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  4-Minute 
Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial.    Send  no 

money — just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  at 
once.  We  will  send  you  the  complete  outfit  immediately. 
No  C.O.D.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the 
latest  song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  at  the  side  splitting 
minstrel  shows.  Hear  anything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic 
Vaudeville.  Judge  for  yourself  just  how  much  this  great 
phonograph  would  mean  to  your  home.  Decide  if  you  can 
get  along  without  it.  After  the  trial  in  your  own  home,  make 
up  your  mind.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  outfit,  send  it 
back  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Only  $  12S  After 

f|l^*  _^  '  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's 

^M  superb  new   instrument  after  the  free 

■^"»   ^»    ^fc^^H*         trial,  send  us  only  $1.00.     Pay  the  balance  of 

$71.80  for  the  complete  outfit  in  easy  payments 

of  only  $6.00  for  11  months  and  $5.80  for  the  12th  month,  total  $72.80.    Remember  the  1* 

brand  new  Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  4-minute  records  are  included  with  this  outfit. 

Think  of  it — a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  outfit  of 
Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  the  life- 
like music — the  same  Blue  Amberol  Records — all  the  musical  results  of  the 
highest  priced  outfits.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very  much  less  than  the 
price  at  which  imitations  of  the  Genuine  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  are  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  invention,  Mr.  Edison  has  made  the  music 
of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  is  no  reason  now — especially  since  we 
make  this  rock-bottom  offer — why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  Mr.  Edison's  genuine  instrument.  You  are  under  no  obligation  on  this  free  trial 
offer.  Hear  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  own  home  before  you  decide. 


Send  No  Money 

Just  the  Coupon! 

Convince  yourself  first.  Get  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amber- 
ola in  your  home  on  free  trial.    See  what  a  wonderful  instrument  it  is — 

how  it  brings  the  music  of  the  world's  greatest  singers  and  players,  the  sweet  old  time 
melodies,  the  jokes  of  the  funniest  vaudeville  actors,  all  right  into  your  own  parlor  as 
if  they  were  there  in  person.  See  for  yourself  how  much  you  need  the  New  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  in  your  life.  See  how  much  happier  it  will  make  your  home.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  ship  an  outfit  to  a  per- 
son who  can  not  offord  to  at  least  pay  on  easy  payments  (and  when  you 
get  a  free  trial  it  must  be  understood  that  you  can  afford  to  keep  it). 
Yet,  no  one  is  under  any  obligations  to  keep  an  outfit  if  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  If  it  is  not  just  what  you  want  for  your  home,  return  it  at 
our  expense;  you,  not  we,  must  judge  what  the  Edison  phonograph  means 
to  you  and  we  accept  your  decision  cheerfully  and  without  question. 

F.K.BABS0N, 


U.S.  Office 


Edison  Phonograph  Distributors,  Dept.558 

.  338  Portage  Ave.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Edison  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


F.  K.  BABSON,  DePt. 
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i    No  obligation  to  buy  in  sending  this  conpon;  this  is  jnst  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial 

338  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Dear  Mr.  Babson:— As  per  your  offer,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  in  my  home  on  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  outfit,  I  will  have  the  privilege 
of  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $72.80  direct  from  you  on  special  terms.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the  depot,  pay  the  small  express  charges,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  1  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit  at  once  at  your  expense.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  fortv-eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  no  case  exceeding  one  week,  and  will  make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $6.00  fcr  11  months  and  $5.80  for  the  12th  month.  Total  $72.80.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the 
last  payment  has  been  made,     (This  offer  is  not  open  to  anyone  under  21  years  of  age.    If  you  are  under  21  ask  your  father,  mother  or  guardian  to  fill  in  and  sign  this  coupon  for  you.) 

My  name Address  or  R.F.D.  No _ 

City _ _ State Ship  by Express 

Shipping  point _ Ship  by _ Occupation 

Age .....Married  or  Single _ If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state __ 

How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity? .'. If  there  is  an.y  possibly  of  changing 

Vour  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? _ _ 
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Wins  Ontario  Plowmen's  SweepstaRes 

from  26  Competitors 

TKis  Remarkable  Feat  Demonstrates  the  Superiority  of  tKe 


Kerosene  Tractor 


'HIS  is  the  latest  record  of  the  Case  iO'i8 
Kerosene  Tractor — established  in  the  Ontario 
Plowmens  Association  Sweepstakes,  held  at 
Chatham,  Oct.  23  rd.  Q  This  was  not  a  test 
of  speed  but  of  performance,  by  actual  farmers,  and 
results — and  the  Case  won  over  17  other  makes  of 
tractors.  Q  This  is  the  tractor  that  won  over  all  com' 
petitors  at  the  fuel  tests  of  the  Cercle  Agricole  of  St. 
Blaise,  Que.  This  is  the  tractor  you  need  on  your  farm. 
Q  The  Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor  has  a  four  cylinder 
valve-in-head  motor,  set  crosswise  on  a  one  piece  main 
frame.  This  frame  construction  assures  permanent 
alignment  of  all  shafts,  bearings  and  gears.  No  bevel 
gears,  chains,  worms  or  friction  drive  parts  required. 
Q  It  also  permits  of  placing  the  belt  pulley  on  the  crank' 
shaft,  giving  a  direct  drive.  It  affords  the  use  of  all  spur 
gears  which  save  power.   All  gears  cut  steel,  enclosed 


and  running  in  oil.  Other  exclusive  features  include  the 
patented  Case  air  washer,  preventing  dust  from  enter' 
ing  the  motor,  thereby  prolonging  its  life.  The  Sylphon 
Thermostat  keeps  the  engine  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
important  for  successfully  and  economically  burning 
kerosene.  Copper  fin  and  tube  non'dogging  radiator 
with  removable  cast  frame.  Hyatt  Rollers  for  all  im' 
portant  bearings.  QThe  Case  iO'i8  is  adaptable  for 
plowing,  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  haying,  harvest' 
ing,  threshing,  silo  filling,  hauling,  and  many  other  farm 
jobs.  Holds  records  for  fuel  economy.  Develops  20% 
more  belt  power  than  rated.  Weight  only  3  500  pounds. 
Q  You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  outstanding  ad' 
vantages  of  the  Case  if  you  want  the  most  value  your 
money  will  buy.  Q  Let  us  show  you  why  the  Case 
Tractor  out 'distances  all  competition. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co's  Products  are  marketed  in  Eastern  Canada  by 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN  QUEBEC  MONTREAL  OTTAWA  TORONTO 

HAMILTON  WINDSOR 
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Farm  Efficiency 

Get  our  Free  Book  for  directions 
on  its  use 


Nr-^.V 
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HE  ideal  Farm — from  the  standpoint  of  money-making 

possibilities— is  the  farm  with  buildings  of  Concrete, 

barns,  silo,  milk-house,  troughs  and  all.     The  average 

farmer  may  feel  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  over  his 

Farm  at  once — but  he  can  do  it  gradually;  and  he'll  profit 

immediately  by  every  improvement  he  makes. 

The  book  we  call  "What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete" 
shows  you  how  to  prove  this  to  your  own  complete  satisfaction. 
Get  this  book  now  and  make  your  first  test  of  Concrete  with 
some  simple  improvement — such  as  a  floor  for  your  dairy  barn, 
or  a  trough  for  your  cattle  to  drink  out  of. 

You'll  find  it  so  easy  to  build  these  things  of  Concrete — 
which  after  all  is  only  a  mixture  of  Cement,  sand,  screened 
gravel,  or  crushed  stone  and  water;  and  you'll  find  they  result 
in  so  evident  an  improvement  to  your  Farm  that  soon  you  will  make  over  all  build- 
ings which — by   their   tendency    to    breed  disease-producing   germs — are    found 
unworthy  to  house  stock  or  preserve  either  fodder  or  farm  produce. 

Consider  these  important  advantages  of  Concrete — fireproof;  watertight;  dur- 
able; vermin-proof;  rat-proof;  sanitary;  weatherproof;  rigid;  rapidly  built ;  no  re- 
pairs; no  painting.  No  Farmer  is  so  rich  that  he  can  ignore  the  money -saving,  money- 
making  opportunities  this  Book  opens  up — no  Farmer  so  poor  that  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  hints  it  gives  for  adding  permanent  value  to  any  farm  property. 

Ask  for  Canada  Portland  Cement,  the  uniformly  reliable  brand.   It  can  be  secured 
from  more  than  2,000  dealers  throughout  Canada.    If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

250  Herald  Building  Montreal 
Sales  offices  at 
Montreal         Toronto        Winnipeg        Calgary 
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250   ADDRESS 
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HHERE  is  one  part  of  a  feed  grinder 
-*•  that  is  more  important  than  all  others 
and  that  is  the  grinding  plates.  That  is 
why  special  care  has  been  taken  in  mak- 
ing plates  for  Vessot  Feed  Grinders. 
And  that  is  why  the  builders  of  Vessot 
Grinders  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
a  plate  that  will  grind  and  wear  like 
genuine  "Vessot* . 

Look  For  "S.  V."  on  the  Plates 

There  are  no  soft  spots  in  Vessot  plates; 
they  are  of  even  temper  and  both  faces  are 
equally  sound.  A  uniform  plate  is  essential  to 
'  good  work.  Vessot  plates  are  made  in  four 
sections  and  also  in  one  solid  piece  if  you  pre- 
fer that  kind.  One  plate  remains  stationary 
while  the  other  revolves  at  high  speed.  By 
means  of  a  spring  arrangement  the  stationary  plate 
is  kept  well  in  tram  with  the  revolving  plate,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  former  to  be  flexible. 

A  pair  of  Vessot  plates  will  grind  1000  to  2000 
bushels  accbrding  to  quality  of  grain  and  the  fineness 
to  which  it  is  ground.  Look  for  the  letters  "S.  V." 
stamped  on  every  Vessot  plate.  It  is  a  guarantee 
of  quality. 

Vessot  Grinders  are  made  in  9  different  sizes,  one 
of  which  is  suited  to  your  particular  requirements. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

International  Harvester  Company 

or  Canada  wo 

WESTERN  BRANCHES— Brandon   Winnipeg   Man  .  Calgary    Epmonton   Lethbridge.  Alt  a. 

ESTEVAN.   N    SATTLEFORD    REGlNA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  Hamilton,  London   Ottawa,  Ont  ,  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QuE  .  ST.  John.  N.  ft 
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OVERALLS  and 
COVERALLS 

made  of  Stifel  Indigo  Cloth. 

If  s  the  brawny,  "muscular"  ma- 
terial that  is  made  into  color-fast, 
wear-ever  work  clothes.  The  dots  and 
stripes  of  Stifel's  Indigo  Cloth  posi- 
tively will  not  break  in  the  print. 

This  little  mark 


on    the 


_  REGISTERED 

back  of  the  cloth  inside  the  gar- 


ment is  your  guarantee 
of  the  genuine. 
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Canada's  Nat  *laga  z  i  ae  • 

Joseph   McGoey    Managei  F.  M,  Chapman,  Managing  Editor 

Associate    Editors 
Ethel  M.  Chapman  Chas.  F.  Mackenzie,  B.S.A. 


35, 


^w/3% 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you, 

J.  L  STIFEL  &  SONS.  Indigo  Dyers  and  Printers 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


We  are  makers  of  the  cloth  only. 


260  Church  St,  N.  Y. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 

For  tke  Farmer 

The  Anatomy   of   Life    Insurance 

By    F.    B.  ODELL,   in   the    "  Farm   Journal  " 


LIFE  insurance  is  fundamentally  a 
co-operative  institution  composed 
of  many  millions  of  people  who  realize 
four  things:  1,  certainty  of  death;  2, 
uncertainty  of  its  date;  3,  pecuniary 
loss  to  dependents;  4,  the  necessity  of 
tiding  over  the  period  of  adjustment  in 
the  lives  of  survivors.  Life  insurance 
is  in  no  sense  a  gamble.  There  can  be 
no  loss;  the  results  are  certain. 

A  life-insurance  policy  is  the  com- 
pany's promise  to  pay  a  definite  sum  of 
money  either  to  the  estate  of  the  insured 
person  or  to  some  person  designated  by 
the  insured  as  the  beneficiary.  This  is 
paid  when  the  insured  person  dies;  or, 
in  endowment  policies,  if  the  insured 
person  survives  the  endowment  period 
— usually  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
— he  shall  receive  the  face  value  in  cash. 

The  premium  is  what  you  pay  the 
company  annually  for  carrying  the 
risk.  It  consists  of  three  elements — 
each  a  necessary  expense  in  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  business.  The  first  ele- 
ment of  expense  is  the  mortality  rate; 
the  second  is  the  legal  reserve;  the 
third  is  the  "loading"  or  overhead  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  business.  The 
mortality  rate  is  that  part  of  the  pre- 
mium which  enables  the  company  to  pay 
current  death  claims.  The  legal  re- 
serve fund  which  covers  the  increasing 
death  rate  of  the  later  years  and  is  al- 
ways an  amount  which  invested  at  three 
or  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  will  accumulate  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  within  the  insured's 
expectation  of  life,  or  in  the  case  of  en- 
dowment policies  by  the  end  of  the  en- 
dowment term.  It  is  this  portion  of  the 
unearned  premium  that  isr  returned  to 
you  if  you  surrender  your  policy. 

When  a  company  issues  a  policy  on 
your  life  it  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
you  will  not  die  the  next  day;  but  it 
can  and  does  know  that  the  human  fam- 
ily will  live  a  definite  number  of  years, 
determined  by  past  experience  with  in- 
sured people  living  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  living  to  be  sixty- 
six  years  old  as  he  should,  Bill  Jones 
may  die  at  thirty-seven ;  but  another 
Bill  Jones  and  his  uncle  Edgar  may  live 
to  be  eighty-one,  thus  bringing  the 
average  age  of  the  three  individuals  up 
to  the  general  standard. 

The  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality  now  in  use  by  all  American 
life  insurance  companies  is  the  tabu- 
lated record  obtained  by  taking  100,000 
healthy  lives  at  age  ten  and  noting  the 
number  of  deaths  to  age  ninety-six, 
when  the  last  one  is  supposed  to  die. 
From  this  group  749  deaths  will  occur 
the  first  year,  746  the  second,  and  the 
number  gradually  decreases  to  718  at 
twenty-eight  years.  Then  the  figures 
reverse,  showing  a  gradual  increase  in 
mortality  each  subsequent  year  over  the 
preceding. 

Mortality  statistics  never  deal  with 
individual  lives,  and  this  is  what  keeps 
the  gamble  out  of  life  insurance.  With 
a  small  group  of  lives  no  reliable  table 
would  be  possible,  for  the  law  of  aver- 
age requires  plenty  of  material  and  a 
long  time  to  work  out  accurately.  A 
violent  epidemic  or  a  prolonged  war 
might  produce  an  abnormal  death  rate 
for  a  given  period ;  but  give  Nature  her 
own  time  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  and  she  will  adjust  all  discre- 
pancies. The  recent  influenza  pan- 
demic cost  one  company  more  than  $14,- 
000,000  in  death  claims. 

There  are  three  common  plans  of  life 
insurance — the  whole  life,  the  limited 
payment  life,  and  the  endowment.  Be- 
sides, there  are  dozens  of  combinations 
<>f  two  or  three  plans.     The  whole-life 


policy  is  the  unit  of  life  insurance  just 
as  the  dollar  is  the  unit  of  American 
money.  All  other  plans  are  modifica- 
tions of  this  one. 

There  is  no  "best"  policy.  Every  life 
insurance  policy  is  the  exact  mathe- 
matical equivalent  of  every  other  life 
insurance  policy.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  only  sense  in  which  one  may  be  said 
to  be  better  than  another  is  that  it  suits 
individual  requirements  better.  Your 
age,  your  inclinations,  your  occupation 
and  general  situation  in  life  determine 
which  is  your  "best"  policy. 

The  whole-life  plan  affords  the  great- 
est amount  of  protection  for  the  least 
annual  outlay  of  money.  The  premiums, 
being  payable  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  insured,  are  relatively  lower  than 
other  plans  which  provide  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  a  higher 
rate  the  policy  is  either  paid  up  for  its 
full  value  or  is  payable  in  cash  at  the 
end  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
twenty-payment  life  is  doubtless  the 
most  popular  plan  of  insurance,  and  is 
usually  preferred  by  the  younger  mar- 
ried man  with  the  future  welfare  of 
wife  and  growing  children  closely  link- 
ed up  with  his  own.  The  thrifty  man 
likes  this  plan  because  it  enables  him, 
at  moderate  cost,  to  create  an  estate  ad- 
equate to  provide  for  his  family  in  case 
of  his  death,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
him  the  comforting  assurance  that  he 
can  get  it  all  paid  for  during  his  pro- 
ductive years. 

The  unmarried  man  with  no  depen- 
dents seeking  a  substantial  anchorage 
and  systematic  method  of  saving  money, 
either  in  the  expectancy  of  some  time 
founding  a  home  or  to  provide  a  fund 
for  his  own  declining  years,  chooses  the 
endowment  policy,  thus  establishing  the 
habit  of  making  regular  deposits  at  fix- 
ed periods. 

No  well-managed  life  insurance  com- 
pel ny  can  ever  become  insolvent;  and,  if 
it  could,  there  would  be  no  loss  to  its 
policy-holders,  because  all  unearned 
premiums  would  be  returned  to  them. 
When  a  company  gets  in  a  bad  way 
through  mismanagement,  its  business 
is  liquidated  by  the  Iusurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  state  in  which  the  home 
office  is  located,  which  returns  to  each 
policy-holder  the  legal  reserve  accumu- 
lated under  his  policy.  Usually  some 
other  company  takes  over  the  defunct 
business  and  carries  out  the  terms  of  all 
its  outstanding  policies. 

A  few  years  ago,  through  dishonesty 
of  an  officer,  a  Pittsburgh  company 
went  into  the  receiver's  hands  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance of  Pennsylvania.  A  big  New  York 
company  with  assets  told  in  eleven 
figures  promptly  assumed  every  policy 
in  force  with  the  insolvent  concern.  The 
owner  of  a  policy  is  as  much  an  asset 
to  his  company  as  the  cash  customer  is 
to  the  merchant.  It  costs  money  to  se- 
cure him. 


THE  O.  A.  C.  TEAM 

Prof.  Wade  Toole,  head  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  announced  the  team  of  students 
which  will  go  to  Chicago  to  take  part 
in  the  big  students'  judging  contest  at 
the  International  Live  Stock  Show 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  O.  A.  C. 
team  is  as  follows  :  W.  C.  Hopper, 
Ottawa;  S.  W.  King,  Hickson;  F.  A. 
Wiggins,  Kemptville;  R.  D.  Knox,  Nor- 
wood; G.  B.  Hood,  Guelph.  Three  other 
students,  W.  A.  Fleming,  Nova  Scotia; 
A.  H.  Musgrove,  Toronto,  and  A.  F. 
Hansuld,  Hickson,  will  accompany  the 
team. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any 
bonds  or  other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


FARMERS'    BUSINESS 


this  Bank  has 
to  the  business 


For  the  past  54  years, 
given  particular  attention 
of  Farmers. 

We  have  helped  many  over  the  rough 
places,  and  have  aided  many  more  to  the 
highest  plane  of  success. 

We  are  prepared  to  extend  you  every  aid 
within  legitimate  banking  practice. 

Come  in  at  any  time  and  talk  over  your 
affairs  with  us.    You  are  always  welcome. 


TH€  MCRCHANT5  BANK 


Established  1864. 


Head  Office  :  Montreal.     OF      CANADA 

With  its  131   Branches  in  Ontario,  42  Branches  in  Quebec.  1  Branch  in  New  Brunswick,  2 
Branches  in  Nova  Scotia,  30  Branches  in  Manitoba,  44  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  74  Branches 
in  Alberta  and  9  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Head  Office,  Toronto 


TWO  DOLLARS  will  only  buy  to-day 

what  One  Dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Plan   to  carry  $5000  insurance 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


For  the  Farm  Library 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good  works  about  your  business. 
The  following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon  receipt  of  the 
prices  named: 


SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  AJvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor    "Breeder's     Gazette," 

$3.00,  postpaid:   half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,   $4.00 

ALFALFA  IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By    Professor    G.    E.    Day, 
Prof,   of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  O.A.C. 
Guelph.  ■ 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By    Carl    W.    Gay, 

Of   the    University   of    Pennsylvania. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By    John    W.    Lloyd. 

Of  the  University  of   Illinois 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 
$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING   IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing. 
$1.50,    postpaid. 


POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller   Purvis 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington. 
$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its    Construction,   Operation,    Application. 

A    Practical   Treatise. 

Written   by   Victor   W.    Page,    S.A.E. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By    G.    F.    Warren,    Professor    of    Farrn 

Management    in   Cornell 

Price,     $1.85. 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 
INSTALLATION 

By  J.  B.  Rathbun. 
Price,     $1.25. 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By   Frank   C.    Pellatt. 

Associate   Editor   "Ame.ican   Bee   Journal.' 

Price,    $1.15. 

A    THOUSAND    ANSWERS    TO    BEE- 
KEEPING   QUESTIONS 
By  Dr.    C.    C.   Miller. 
Price,     $1.40. 

FIRST   LESSONS  IN   BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.   Dadant, 

Senior  Editor  of   "American   Bee   Journal." 

Price.     $1.15. 


Theme  book*  can  be  ordered  through 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 


Book  Dept.,   143-153  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Farmers'    Magazine 


Near  Stratford,  Ont. 


Dear  Sir: — 


The  Delco-Light  Plant  you  sold  me  to  light  my  farm  has 
not  only  given  us  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  electric 
light  in  all  our  buildings,  but  is  rapidly  paying  for  itself  in  the 
work  it  does. 

It  would  be  a  good  investment  for  us  aside  from  the  lighting  altogether. 
So  far,  we  have  found  16  jobs  for  Delco  on  our  farm  and  we  are  constantly 
finding  new  jobs  for  it.     We  are  using  power  from  Delco-Light  to  run: — 


(1)  3-unit  milking  machine. 

(2)  Cream  separator. 

(3)  The  pump  in  the  dairy. 

(4)  Root  pulper. 

(5)  Emery  stone. 

(6)  Horse  clippers. 

(7)  Sheep  shearing  machine. 

(8)  Fanning  mill. 

(9)  Washing  machine. 


(10)  Vacuum  cleaner. 

(11)  Electric  iron. 

(12)  Toaster. 

(13)  Charging    batteries    on     our 

motor  car. 

(14)  Pumping  water  for  household 

use. 

(15)  Lighting  our  home,  stable,  out- 

buildings and  yard. 

(16)  Violet  ray  generator. 


We  have  never  figured  this  work  down  to  so  many  hours  per  day,  but 
we  do  know  that  we  can  operate  the  farm  with  one  less  man  than  we  used 
to.  Figure  out  the  wages  and  board  of  a  farm  hand  and  you  can  see  what 
the  Delco-Light  plant  saves  us. 

We  used  to  run  a  gas  engine  on  the  milker  and  cream  separator,  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  a  day.  Our  Delco-Light  plant  supplying  light  and  power 
for  the  whole  farm  costs  only  7  cents  a  day. 

It  would  not  only  be  a  harder  proposition  to  run  our  farm  without 
Delco-Light,  but  it  would  cost  us  a  lot  more  money.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  any  farmer  to  harness  up  his  farm  to  Delco-Light. 

Yours  truly, 


(Signed)         T^^^^^Z^ 


Grtisemont 


The  man  who  considers  Delco- 
Light  something  that  he  will  buy 
— when  he  can  afford  it — should 
heed  this  strong  letter  from  Mr. 
Ballantyne.  It  costs  more  money 
tof  arm  without  Delco-Light.  Can 
you  afford,  then,  to  delay  equip- 
ping your  farm  with  light  and 
power? 

Exclusive  Delco-Light 
Features 

Where  there  is  a  boy  on  the 
farm,  he  can  look  after  this  simple 
plant.  These  features  insure 
care-free,  long-lasting  service  for 
you. 

It  is  direct-connected.  There 
are  no  belts  to  slip,  break  or  be 
replaced. 

It  is  self-cranking.  Pressing  down 
on  a  lever  starts  the  engine  and  it  stops 
automatically  when  the  batteries  are 
charged. 

It  is  air-cooled.  There  is  no  water 
to  carry,  to  freeze  or  to  boil  away. 

There  is  only  one  place  to  put  oil. 
There  are  no  grease  cups. 

A  simple  mixing  valve  regulates  the 
fuel  supply.  There  is  no  complicated 
carburetor. 

Ball  and  roller  bearings  cut  down 
friction  and  increase  efficiency. 

Thick-plate  batteries  are  long  lasting. 

75,000  Delco-Light  plants  are  operat- 
ing in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
This  in  itself  proves  the  practical  nature 
of  the  plant.  Let  us  put  you  in  touch 
with  some  of  these  people. 

Vou  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
family  to  learn  what  Delco-Light  will 
do  for  you.  As  a  start  toward  greater 
comfort  and  larger  profit,  ask  us  to 
send  you  the  Book  "Pays  for  Itself," 
written  by  practical  farmers. 


Electrical  Systems  Limited 

173  King  Street  East,  Toronto 


OUGHT 

The  Complete  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  for  Farms 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  f$r#2 


Ico- 
oducts. 
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The  Midnight  Ride  of  the  Unionist  Party 

When  the  Senate  Chamber  Looked   Like   a   Bivouac  on   a   Battlefield 

By   T.   M.   FRASER 


Hon.     Arthur     Meighen     has 

slept    with    the   question    for 

months  past. 


WITHIN  five  minutes  to  twelve  on  Saturday 
night  the  little  triangle  of  electric  light  was 
still  shining  high  oa  the  pole  above  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  Buildings,  indicating  that  the  House 
was  still  sitting.  The  usual  "procrastination"  sittings 
were  being  held,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  end  the  session 
with  the  end  of  the  week.  To  accomplish  this,  the  cus- 
tomary rushing  through  of  estimates  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  although  on  this  occasion  the  estimates  were 
neither  very  large  nor  very  controversial.  But  the 
drive  was  unavailing;  and  Sunday  morning  found  the 
House  still  sitting,  by  special  resolution,  with  a  num- 
ber of  loose  ends  still  to  be  gathered  up  before  the 
Governor-General  could  be  called  in  to  prorogue  the 
session. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the  House  has  been  oc- 
cupied almost  exclusively  with  two  or  three  matters, 
the  one  involving  the  most  discussion  having  been  the 
Grand  Trunk  bill.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  about 
this  measure  as  many  people  said  to  themselves  about 
conscription  when  it  was  introduced :  there  were  a  hun- 
dred things  to  be  said  against  it,  but  opposed  to  all 
the  objections  there  seemed  to  be  one  big,  vital  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it  which  there  was  no  getting  away 
from.  The  liabilities  and  probabilities  which  confront 
you  when  you  examine  what  Canada  is  undertaking  in 
the  way  of  railway  operation  are  staggering;  but  we 
are  so  far  committed  to  the  principle  of  government 
ownership  already,  that  there  seemed  no  turning  back. 

The  G.T.R.  Bill's  Passage 

TpHE  whole  of  the  relations  between  the  Grand  Trunk 
A  Company  and  the  Government,  particularly  with 
regard  to  their  respective  liability  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  were  so  uncertain ;  the  financial  position 
of  the  road  so  involved;  and  the  particulars  of  the 
agreement  so  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  in  the  House  simply  kept 
out  of  the  discussion.  On  both  sides  of  the  House  the 
fighting  was  left  to  two  or  three  men;  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  not  all  of  those  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  only  one  or  two  men  in  the  House  who  seemed  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  innumerable  twists  and 
turns  of  the  matter.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  knew  it, 
because  he  had  slept  with  the  question  for  months  past. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  was  also  very  conversant  with  it, 
because  of  past  history  in  connection  with  the  G.  T.  P. 


Oar    Ottawa   Correspondent. 

Some  of  the  others  who  undertook 
to  discuss  it  frequently  made  them- 
selves ridiculous. 

Lest  I  may  do  the  same  thing  by 
attempting  to  go  into  details  here, 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  when 
the  Senate  finally  passed  the  bill, 
Canada  was  committed  to  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railways  on  a 
scale  exceeded  by  only  two  or 
three  countries  in  the  world,  and 
those  where  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  autocratic  to  ex- 
clude any  political  or  other  inter- 
ference which  might  militate 
against  successful  management. 
We  are  assuming  liabilities  run- 
ning up  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, the  exact  amount  of  which  we  shall  not  know  un- 
til the  arbitrators  have  given  their  award,  which  may 
be  a  year  hence.  We  are  putting  on  the  list  of  Govern- 
ment employees  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
more  names,  mainly  of  strongly  unionized  men  who 
will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  almost  anything  they 
want  from  whatever  Government  may  be  in  power  and 
looking  for  votes,  as  Governments  always  are.  If  the 
farmers  or  anyone  etee  who  may  be  looking  to  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  think 
they  have  an  easy  task,  they  have  another  think 
coming  to  them. 

The  alternative  presented  to  taking  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  on  the  present  basis,  was  to  let  it  go  into  liquid- 
ation, when  we  should  probably  have  made  a  better 
bargain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  had  about 
reached  the  end  of  its  tether;  and  the  Government 
could  have  put  it  into  liquidation  with  perfect  justice. 
But,  to  quote  Shakespeare,  "If  justice  be  the  plea, 
then  none  of  us 
should  see  salva- 
tion." Mercy  was 
asked  for; 
mercy  for  those 
who  were  re- 
peatedly refer- 
red to  as  "the 
widows  and  or- 
phans in  Eng- 
land Who  invest- 
ed their  money 
in  this  road." 
Although  infor- 
mation was  re- 
peatedly asked 
for  about  this 
class,  it  was  not 
forth  com  i|n  g. 
Perhaps,  as 
Mrs.  Harris  put 
it,  "there  aint 
no  sich  per- 
sons." Hon.  W. 
S.  Fielding 
thought  prob- 
ably that  their 
stock   had    long 

,    .  °  The  Red  Chamber  looked  like  a  biroaae  oi 

Since   passed    in-  oratory   rolling 


to  the  hands  of  speculators.  What  is  a  fact  is  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  management  v>as  committed  by  Canada 
to  the  G.  T.  P.  enterprise  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  ever  had  any  desire  to  go;  and  such  commitment 
was  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  their 
present  difficulties.  This  was  known  to  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  forced  liquidation  and  ac- 
quiring of  the  Toad  at  bargain  prices,  if  it  would  be  a 
bargain  at  any  price.  The  Grand  Trunk  had  a  good 
little  proposition  of  its  own  before  it  was  drawn  into 
the  Canadian  maelstrom  of  expansion  which  affected 
us  all  in  one  way  or  another  for  those  few  feverish 
years  just  before  the  war. 

Soldiers  Get  Some  Money 

XTEXT  in  importance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  matter 
■*-  ^  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  known  as  "the  gratuities  question." 
While  the  report  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  fifty 
or  sixty  millions  further  in  putting  the  soldiers  back 
into  civil  life,  it  was  dead  against  any  of  the  various 
gratuity  schemes  presented  to  the  committee.  There 
was,  however,  a  strong  party  on  the  Government  side, 
mainly  returned  soldiers  themselves,  who  believed  that 
some  further  gratuities  should  be  granted,  and  they 
fought  for  it  pretty  strenuously.  Their  fight  might 
have  proved  troublesome  for  the  Government,  because 
Hon.  James  Calder,  who  introduced  the  committee's 
report,  declared  that  the  Government  proposed  to  stand 
or  fall  by  it.  How  they  were  swung  back  into  line,  and 
how  what  looked  like  a  possible  defeat  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  turned  into  the  triumph  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority on  a  division  since  it  came  into  power,  revolved 
around  one  of  those  little  incidents  which  make  life 
in  Parliament  interesting. 

Col.  Jack  Currie  was  the  central  figure;  but  opinion 
is  divided  as  to  whether  he  was  the  hero  or  the  villain 

of  the  drama. 
Since  Col.  Cur- 
rie came  back 
from  France  in 
the  middle  of 
the  war,  there 
have  been 
rumors,  which 
were  finally 
crystallized  into 
charges  in  the 
House,  that  he 
showed  cow- 
ardice on  the 
battlefield.  They 
have  never  been 
proved  or  dis- 
proved ;  though 
it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  major- 
ity of  opinion  is 
that  his  mili- 
tary career  was 
not  discredit- 
able. His  ene- 
mies in  the 
House   —   prin- 

.  ...  -  ,.  ...  .  Continued    on 

i  a  battlefield     .     .     .     with  a  barrage  of  „„ 

•rer  their  heads.  page  dv 
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Why  DRURY  SELECTED  this  CABINET 

Democratic  Farmers  Put  a  Peg  in  History  for  All  Time 


THE    farmers    are    on    duty    at    Queen's    Park, 
Toronto.       The     Hearst    Government    tendered 
their  resignations  very  quickly  after  the  electors 
County  was  called  in  to  form  a  Government  on  the 
mandate  of  the  Lieut.-Governor. 

After  two  weeks  of  Cabinet-making,  he  announced 
the  list  of  his  colleagues  and  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  on  Friday  last  in  Government  House, 
Rosedale,  where  the  Governor-General  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  at  the  time.  Ten  men  have  been  selected 
to  assist  the  new  Premier  dn  the  departmental  work. 
Only   two    have    been    brought    in    from    the   outside. 


By  F.  M.  CHAPMAN 


The  Department  of  Agriculture   will   go  ahead  under  Hon. 
Manning-   Doherty,   M.A.,    of   Peel. 

Manning  Doherty,  B.S.A.,  the  defeated  U.F.O.  candi- 
date in  Peel,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  W.  E. 
Baney,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  as  AttorneyvGeneral.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  line  up: 

Ernest  C.  Drury,  Barrie,  Premier  and  President  of 
the  Council. 

W.  E.  Raney,  K.C.,  Toronto,  Attorney-General. 

Manning  W.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Beniah  Bowman,  Manitoulin,  Lands  and  Forests. 

H.  C.  Nixon,  North  Brant,  Provincial  Secretary. 

Peter  Smith,  Perth,  Treasurer. 

F.  C.  Biggs,  North  Wentworth,  Public  Works. 

R.  H.  Grant,  Carleton,  Minister  of  Education. 

Col.  D.  Carmichael,  Centre  Grey,  Minister  without 
Portfolio. 

Walter  Rollo,  West  Hamilton,  Labor  and  Health. 

Harry  Mills,  Fort  William,  Minister  of  Mines. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Drury  has  divided  the  old 
portfolio  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  making  Mines 
one  by  itself,  this  being  given  to  Harry  Mills,  the 
Labor  man  elected  from  Fort  William.  He  comes 
highly  recommended,  being  chairman  for  three  years 
of  the  Fort  William  Board  of  Education.  The  im- 
portance of  Ontario's  mining  industry  has  been  fitting- 
ly recognized  and  doubtless  there  will  develop  some 
interesting  legislation  before  the  Government  has 
been  long  in  office. 

The  New    Minister   of   Agriculture 

The  majority  of  the  leaders  in  the  U.F.O.  owe 
whatever  of  skill  they  possess  as  debaters  either  to 
that  organization  or  to  other  like  organizations  of 
the  past  Manning  Doherty,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  is,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  a  small  minority^  He  brought  into  the 
organization  the  gift  of  speech  already  possessed  and 
laid  it  on  the  U.F.O.  altar  of  service.  And  it  is  no 
mean  gift  that  Doherty  has  contributed  to  the  cause. 
A  naturally  keen  intellect,  and  an  inherited  ability  of 
expression,  have  been  further  developed  by  education 


A  real  forceful  premier  who  is  going  to  put  political  affairs  on  a 
people's   level. 


and  by  active  association  with  men  of  similar  calibre 
in  various  walks  of  life.  The  weakness  that  so  often 
accompanies  readiness  of  speech  is  conspicuously 
absent  in  Doherty's  case.  What  was  said  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  of  Nicholas  Flood  Davin — "A  Niagara  of 
words  for  a  miniature  rivulet  of  ideas" — will  never 
be  said  of  this  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  For  Doherty 
never  speaks  until  he  has  something  to  say  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  said  it  he  obeys  the  injunction  once 
given  by  Dr.  Mills  to  O.A.C.  students:  he  drops  into  his 
seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

But  Doherty  is  more  than  a  talented  debater.     He  is 
a  man  of  affairs  and  administrative  ability,  and  he 


has,  too,  the  courage  to  give  effect  to  his  carefully 
thought  out  plans.  If  he  is  given  a  portfolio  in  the 
Drury  Cabinet  it  will  be  a  real  clean  slater,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  Department,  who  puts  anything 
over  him. 

Few  men,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  will 
bring  more  real  strength  to  the  new  Administration 
than  will  Manning  Doherty.  A  sound  adviser,  a  good 
mixer,  possessing  a  most  pleasing  personality,  and  a 
man  who  never  provokes  a  quarrel  but  who  never 
runs  away  from  one,  and  a  Canadian  all  the  way 
through.     That  in  a   sentence  sums  up  the  all-round 


Education    will    be    studied    deeply    by    R.    H.   Grant,    of    Carleton. 


W.  E.  Raney.  K.C.,  the  new  Attorney-General,  is  not  faint  hearted 
and  straight  as  a  string. 


qualifications  of  one  of  the  brightest  young  men  who 
has  ever  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

Minister  of   Lands  and  Forests 

Beniah  Bowman  is  one  of  fickle  Fortune's  prime 
favorites.  He  was  lucky  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  luck 
was  with  him  in  overflowing  measure  when  he  first 
launched  his  bark  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  politics  and 
a  double  portion  of  luck  accompanied  him  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  place  of  residence. 

Beniah's  birth  occurred  at  a  time  that  assured  him 
reaching  early  manhood  just  as  the  movement  of  which 
he  now  forms  partwas  gaining  momentum.  His  elec- 
tion as  the  first  U.F.O.  member  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature forced  him  at  one  bound  into  the  position  of  a 
Provincial  and  even  a  Dominion  figure.  His  second 
election  as  a  member  of  the  organization  forming  the 
principal  element  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  only 
member  of  that  element  from  the  North  Country,  made 
his  selection  for  the  department  long  familiar  as  that 
of  Crown  Lands  almost  a  logical  necessity. 

Beniah  is  a  living  proof  of  the  proverb  that  "It  is 
better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich."  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  luck  in  his  case.  He  has  a  good 
voice,  can  speak  well,  and  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
smile  that  ought  to  disarm  criticism,  and  a  tempera- 
ment that  any  criticism  which  gets  past  the  smile  will 
but  little  affect. 

The  New  Minister  of  Education 

R.  H.  Grant  of  Carleton,  down  by  the  Ottawa  where 
French  and  English  mix  intimately,  is  the  new 
Minister  of  Education.  He  spent  three  years  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Toronto  University,  being  called 
home  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  take  care  of  the 
home  and  farm.  He  is  59  years  of  age  and  having 
both  the  rural  and  the  university  viewpoints,  ought  to 
be  in  a  fine  position  to  study  the  whole  question  of  our 
educational  structure  with  a  judicial  mind.    Big  things 
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Hollo,    of    Hamilton,    has    a  strong    face    and    is 
built    right    for    business. 


H.  C.  Nixon,  B.S.A.,  is  young:,    but    level-headed, 
and    he    has    a    big:    job    as    Provincial    Secretary. 


Beniah   was   a   good   name   in   Biblical   times    and 
likely  it  will  be  more  popular  now. 


If  Peter  Smith  proves  as  big  a  treasurer  as  he 
is  in  stature,  he  will  wear  that  smile  continually. 


are  looked  for  in  this  department.  He  succeeds  a  man, 
Dr.  Cody,  who  made  a  spectacular  entry  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  less  meritorious  service  will  ensue  or  that  less 
important  results  will  follow.  The  rural  life  of  the 
province  has  been  on  a  low  ebb  educationally  and  if 
the  rural  initiative  can  be  restored  and  the  old  machine 
methods  be  broken  down,  a  start  will  have  been  made 
in  the  right  direction.  Many  of  the  former  ministers' 
ideals  were  seriously  questioned  by  real  democratic 
citizens. 

The  Attorney-General 

The  country  expected  to  learn  that  W.  F.  Nickle, 
K.C.,  of  Kingston,  the  brilliant  ex-M.P.,  would  be  the 
farmers'  lawyer  colleague.  But  personal  reasons 
intervened  and  the  next  choice  fell  on  W.  E.  Raney, 
K.C.,  of  Toronto — a  man  without  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, but  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  capable  of 
lawyers.  He,  too,  is  farm  born.  His  great-grand- 
father located  near  Aultsville  in  Dundas  County,  after 
the  revolutionary  war  when  his  regiment  was  disband- 
ed and  there  Raney  generations  grew  up.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Raney's  grandfather  and  Richard  Whitney,  the  father 
of  Sir  James  Whitney,  were  next  neighbors  for  years. 
The  new  Attorney-General  has  had  a  wide  experience. 
He  attended  High  School  at  St.  Catharines  when  John 
Seath  was  principal  and  later  taught  there.  He  then 
attended  Trinity  University  and  took  up  B.C.L.  degree, 
obtaining  the  gold  medal. 

For  6  years  he  followed  newspaper  work  in  Maine 
and  in  Kingston,  then  came  to  Toronto  to  practise 
law,  where  he  has  built  up  a  good  practice.  He  was  a 
Liberal  but  voted  to  oust  the  Ross  Government  and 
supported  Sir  James  Whitney  for  ten  years.  His  anti- 
race  track  views  are  well-known  and  his  swearing  in 
by  Lieut.-Governor  Hendrie  seemed  like  a  real  tragedy 


Warden    Biggs   is  biff   enough    to  hold   down   the  big   job  of 
Public    Work». 


to  the  occupant  of  Government  House.  That  he  will  be 
a  big  strength  to  the  Cabinet  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. There  is  vigorous  work  ahead  for  his  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  asleep  on  the  job  too  long. 

Biggs  in  Public  Works 

Frank  C.  Biggs  of  North  Wentworth  is  a  capable 
fellow.  As  a  big  farmer  and  reeve  of  Beverley  Town- 
ship, as  Warden  of  Wentworth  and  as  U.F.O.  member, 
he  occupies  a  unique  position  of  trust  and  his  sterling 
integrity  and  knowledge  of  Ontario  conditions  will 
make  his  portfolio  a  success.  He  has  been  a  successful 
livestock  man,  knows  how  to  grow  good  alfalfa  and 
sheep.  He  has  profited  from  a  lucrative  dairy  trade. 
His  farm  is  300  acres  in  extent  and  he  has  consider- 
able financial  connections,  being  largely  interested  in 
the  Hamilton  Dairy  Co.  He  was  born  in  1881,  attended 
High  School  in  Dundas,  the  O.A.C.  at  Guelph  and  the 
Business  College  at  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Biggs  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  neighborhood.  He  has  always  been  an 
earnest  supporter  of  good  roads,  rural  education  and 
Hydro  extension.  At  present  he  is  a  director  of  the 
Beverley  Agricultural  Society,  vice-president  of  the 
Wentworth  Plowing  Association,  president  of  the  Rural 
Division  of  the  Wentworth  Y.M.C.A.,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  West  Flamboro  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  Hon.  S.  C. 
Biggs,  K.C.,  Attorney-General  of  Manitoba,  and  Hon. 
E.  B.  Woods,  of  Manitoba,  are  uncles  of  Mr.  Biggs. 

The  Labor  Party 

The  Labor  party  have  received  two  seats  in  the  new 
Cabinet — Walter  Rollo  of  West  Hamilton,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  although  his  name  would  belie  it,  and 
Harry  Mills,  a  locomotive  engineer  of  Fort  William. 

Both  these  men  are  fine  fellows,  with  a  breadth  of 
view  and  with  ability  enough  to  carry  considerable 
strength  into  the  new  Government.       • 

Nixon  and  Smith 

H.  C.  Nixon  is  an  0.  A.  C.  graduate  and  farms  a 
big  farm  in  North  Brant.  Although  a  youthful  look- 
ing member,  his  abilities  are  above  the  ordinary.  As 
Provincial  Secretary  he  possesses  the  qualifications  of 
willingness  to  learn,  of  firmness  of  conviction  and  of 
sterling  honesty.     He  will  make  good. 

Peter  Smith  is  the  fat  man  of  the  Cabinet.  His 
fai*m  near  Stratford  consists  of  160  acres  and  is 
known  as  Clover  Bar.  He  was  formerly  a  school 
teacher  and  is  a  Presbyterian  in  religion.  He  becomes 
the  new  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  as  the  finances  of 
the  province  are  in  a  poor  state  at  the  present  time,  he 
will  likely  have  to  get  down  to  loans  and  treasury 
questions  at  once.  He  approaches  his  position  in  a 
manner  that  augurs  future  strength. 

Col.  D.  Carmichael  is  the  most  unassuming  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  really  hated  to  be  pulled  away 
from  his  new  farming  duties  since  the  war  in  Centre 
Grey,  where  he  defeated  Hon.  Mr.  L.ucas.  He  is  un- 
married. His  services  in  the  late  war  were  well  re- 
warded as  he  won  the  D.S.O.  and  an  M.C. 

As  he  has  no  portfolio,  it  is  likely  he  will  become  a 
member  of  the  Hydro  Commission. 


Drury  Was  Left  Alone 

E.  C.  Drury  was  not  bothered  much  with  clamorers 
for  office  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  Cabinet  de- 
liberations. Even  the  U.F.O.  officials  seemed  to  have 
had  other  engagements,  so  that  his  isolation  in  Room 
23  was  at  time  suggestive  of  the  lonely  furrow.  And 
doubtless  he  felt  that  the  advice  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion would  have  been  most  welcome. 

Nevertheless  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
Premier  availed  himself  of  every  possible  source  of 
information  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  qualifi- 
cations and  abilities  of  his  chosen  ten.  Newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  in  Toronto, 
carried  daily  suggested  frame-ups  and  clues.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  such  Work  without  much 
wrong  information  getting  abroad.  Nevertheless  the 
way  that  the  final  result  was  arrived  at  is  most  com- 
mendable to  all  concerned. 

There  were  many  analyses  of  the  political,  religious 
racial  and  geographical  composition  of  the  Cabinet 
which  an  ordinary  mind  would  not  think  about.  But 
if  Mr.  Drury  has  left  apparent  gaps,  it  only  bears 
out  the  policy  of  the  U.F.O.,  to  select  the  best  avail- 
able timber  for  doing  the  business  of  Government  in 
the  most  efficient  way.  The  Cabinet  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  representative  of  the  whole  people  and 
one  part  of  the  province  has  no  more  right  to  think  it 
has  secured  something  over  the  other  portions  in  the 
matter.  The  farmers  must  adopt  a  wide,  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation  and  not  descend  again  into  petty 
politics  that  deals  in  party  politics,  religious  divisions, 
the  color  of  the  hair,  or  clean-shaven  faces. 


J.  W.   Kennedy,  M.P.,  recently  elected   farmer  for   Dominion  House 
from    Glengarry- 
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A  Continent's  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Livestock 

Simon  Downie's  Grade  Suffolk  Lambs  Touch  a  High  Spot  at  Chicago 


/"\PTIMISTS  are  rare  birds  in  cattle    circles  these 


\J 


days.     Doubtless  the  problem  is  largely  psycholog- 


ical. The  sky  is  tinted,  not  cerulean,  but  lugubriously 
bine.  I  have  before  me  two  statements,  one  statistical, 
the  other  in  the  nature  of  protest.  The  former  shows 
a  shortage  of  approximately  one  million  cattle  at  North 
American  markets  this  year  compared  with  1918;  the 
other  insists  that  such  information  is  misleading  and 
that  regardless  of  numbers  there  will  be  plenty  of 
cattle  to  go  around.  The  average  cattleman  places 
little  credence  in  shortage  forecasts,  nor  does  he  put 
confidence  in  the  few  perennial' optimists  surveying 
this  year  of  vicissitude,  A.  D.  1919. 

Optimism  of  the  illogical  variety,  such  as  emanates 
from  Packingtown  at  regular  intervals,  when  the  cat- 
tleman is  enjoined  to  raise  more  and  better  stock  as  a 
panacea  for  his  troubles,  falls  on  deaf  ears,  yet  such 
handwriting  on  the  wall  as  is  legible  warrants  but 
one  line  of  forecasting.  Beef  plenitude,  made  possible 
by  cheap  grain  and  cheap  grass,  has  passed  into 
history,  and  such  depletion  of  Western  beef  herds  as 
drouth  has  necessitated  this  season,  insures*  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period  of  relative  scarcity. 

A  deficiency  of  a  million  head  of  cattle  around  the 
market  circle  compared  with  1918  should  not  warrant 
concern  had  the  pastoral  region  been  engaged  in  re- 
stocking. Outside  Texas  and  California,  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  These  who  had  opportunity  to 
visualize  the  attenuated  bovine  mass  surging  through 
the  stock  yards  during  the  past  five  months  realize 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  overtaken  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  true  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  cattle, 
refugees  from  the  drouth  regions,  found  a  haven  in 
more  favored  sections,  that  Texas  has  absorbed  a  few 
score  trainloads,  and  that  farmers  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  replen- 
ish pastures  and  f  eedlots,  but  compared  with  the  whole, 
this  salvage  is  infinitesimal,  and  much  of  it  is  merely 
temporary  as  such  cattle  will  figure  in  the  beef  supply 
of  the  next  12  months,  and  few  will  ever  return  to 
their  point  of  origin.  Even  such  favored  breeding 
grounds  as  Colorado  are  disgorging,  the  reflex  of  a 
widespread  drouth  being  such  scarcity  of  feed  as  to 
make  wintering  cost  prohibitive. 

Cattle  values  are  not  determined  wholly  by  supply, 
however,  otherwise  beef  production  would  be  less  of 
a  gamble.  Breeders  and  feeders  must  reckon  with  two 
unknown  factors  during  1920,  purchasing  capacity  and 
imports.  Beef  trade  has  been  internationalized,  hence 
the  highest  market  will  attract  the  world's  surplus. 
So  far  as  continental  Europe  is  concerned  that  sur- 
plus will  go  a  long  way,  as  Germany  will  require  the 
same  homeopathic  doses  as  under  pre-war  conditions. 
France  never  did  and  probably  never  will  import  beef. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  are  in  the  same  category 
as  Germany,  and  while  latin  Europe  may  absorb  small 
quantities  it  is  obvious  that  the  South  American  and 
Australasian  crop,  both  of  beef  and  mutton,  will  go  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Shortage  of 
marine  refrigeration  has  affected  this  traffic  adversely, 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coast  markets  will  wrestle  with  meats  from 
the  southern  hemisphere,  affecting  alike  Canadian  and 
United  States  producers.  These  factors  can  only  be 
vaguely  estimated,  but  in  speculation  concerning  the 
probable  course  of  cattle  and  sheep  markets  they  must 
not  be  ignored. 

Nevertheless  the  combined  population  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  now  exceeds  110  million,  mostly 
meat  eaters,  and  even  without  an  accretion  by  Euro- 
pean emigration  must,  at  the  natural  rate  of  increase, 
add  several  million  mouths  to  the  number  to  be  fed 
annually.  That  more  hog  product  and  lamb  will  be 
produced  is  a  certainty,  but  it  will  be  needed  if  the 
larders  of  the  two  nations  are  to  be  adequately  sup- 
plied. Small  meats,  such  as  rabbits  and  hares,  will  also 
acquire  popularity  and  even  the  derided  goat  will 
contribute  in  larger  quantity,  but  beef  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  only  increase  in  supply  of  that  com- 
modity possible  for  years  to  come  is  prodoict  of  dairy 
herds,  mainly  canner  and  cutting  cows,  bologna  bulls, 
and  real  calves.  Good  beef,  represented  by  the  type  of 
steers  now  selling  on  the  Chicago  market  at  a  range 
of  $16  to  $19.75  per  lb.,  will  be  even  more  scarce  as  time 
works  along  than  at  present.  There  always  will  be 
an  excessive  supply  of  bovine  trash  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  the  September  to  December 
period. 


By  JAMES  E.  POOLE 


HpHE  man  who  handles  livestock  wants  to  know 
A  all  the  facts  of  the  world's  trade  in  order  to 
wisely  handle  his  buying  and  selling.  Mr. 
Poole's  articles  are  therefore  of  great  help  to 
him.  Many  letters  of  appreciation  have  been  re- 
ceived.— Ed  /tor. 


Coming  down  to  brass  tacks,  cattle  supply  in  1920 
will  show  further  contraction  and,  unless  purchasing 
capacity  is  restricted,  a  high  level  of  prices  is  assured. 
It  is  the  industrial  masses  that  determine  the  price  of 
beef,  and  this  element  of  the  population,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  is  well  employed  at  the  high- 
est wages  since  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.  Two  na- 
tion-wide strikes,  one  in  the  steel,  the  other  in  the  coal 
sphere,  were  inaugurated  recently,  justifying  predic- 
tion, based  on  precedent  of  cattle  market  demoraliza- 
tion, and  yet  prices  actually  advanced  under  condi- 
tions that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  insured  severe 
depreciation.  Further  reduction  of  a  million  head  in 
receipts  at  the  primary  markets  next  year  will  cause 
no  surprise.  While  the  September  and  October  move- 
ment of  Western  cattle  through  Missouri  River  gate- 
ways was  about  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year, 
few  have  been  taken  for  the  long  pull,  in  fact,  the 
majority  may  be  figured  in  the  beef  supply  of  the  next 
120  days,  as  feeders  lack  confidence,  are  anxious  to  get 
their  money  back  in  the  bank  at  the  earliest  moment 
and  will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  cash  at  a  profit. 
The  first  sign  of  a  pinch  will  develop  along  in  March. 

Texas  may  furnish  a  modicum  of  relief  at  that 
juncture  but  cannot  repeat  its  old-time  price-breaking 
stunt.  Packers  have  accumulated  little  Western  grass 
beef  in  their  freezers  during  the  season  just  closed 
and  will  be  on  hand-to-mouth  basis  right  along,  the 
real  shortage  being  scheduled  to  appear  when  grass 
rises  and  the  country  enters  the  competition.  Assum- 
ing that  nature  changes  its  attitude  meanwhile,  and 
the  trans-Missouri  region  tackles  a  gigantic  restocking 
problem,  an  unprecedented  condition  will  develop. 
Heretofore,  in  such  emergencies  the  cattle  storehouse 
of  the  country,  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  could  be  re- 
quisitioned, but  that  whole  region  is  now  buying  cattle 
and  will  for  several  years  to  come  and  from  no  other 
source  is  any  considerable  number  of  stock  cattle  pos- 
sible.   Drouth  this  year  has  depleted  the  herds  of  Mon- 
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tana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  parts  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  Oregon ;  in  other  sections  prohibitive 
cost  of  winter  feed  is  now  forcing  cattle  to  the  sham- 
bles, all  of  which  will  be  reflected  in  next  year's  beef 
round-up.  The  relatively  few  beef  cattle  now  raised 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  go  to  the  shambles  at  the 
yearling  stage  and  cannot  be  counted  on  for  consider- 
able beef  tonnage,  so  that  the  real  cattle  problem  will 
obtrude  itself  next  fall  when  necessity  for  filling  feed- 
lots  in  the  cornbelt  and  elsewhere  arises.  This  year 
Western  liquidations  simplified  this  task;  in  1920  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  pastoral  region  will  be 
buying  cattle.  Nobody  knows  yet  how  hard  the  indus- 
try in  the  trans-Missouri  region  has  been  hit,  as  liquid- 
ation consequent  on  feed  shortage  is  still  in  progress. 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Colorado  are  the  only 
spots  on  the  map  where  depletion  has  not  been  serious. 

Western  Canada,  by  the  way,  has  been  cutting  quite 
a  swath  in  the  Chicago  and  South  St.  Paul  cattle  mar- 
kets recently,  Chicago  getting  between  300  and  400 
carloads  weekly  from  that  source,  a  supply  that  would 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  days  when  Texas  ran 
rangers  by  the  trainload  to  Northern  markets.  Many  of 
these  cattle  have  presented  the  same  attenuated  ap- 
pearance as  Montana's,  thousands  going  over  the  scales 
at  $8.50  to  $10  per  cwt.,  handicapped  by  quarantine 
restrictions  which  penalized  them  50  to  75c  per  cwt., 
and  excluded  them  from  the  stocker  market.  Now  that 
Armour  is  to  operate  a  plant  at  St.  Paul,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  bulk  of  Western  Canadian  shipments 
will  stop  there  hereafter.  Parts  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan were  as  dry  as  Montana,  otherwise  Can- 
ada would  have  contributed  materially  to  the  season's 
beef  tonnage.  A  novelty  from  Alberta  was  a  band  of 
prime  Suffolk  grade  lambs,  bred  by  Simon  Downie  of 
Carstairs,  averaging  73  lbs.,  that  topped  the  market  at 
$15.25,  outselling  the  best  Idaho  lambs.  Downie  is  an 
enthusiast  over  the  wool  and  mutton  producing  pros- 
pect in  Western  Canada,  expressing  confidence  that 
within  a  few  years  the  industry  will  assume  large 
volumes. 

Some  agency  stepped  in  at  a  critical  moment  and 
averted  ruin  to  hog  industry.  The  market  had  de- 
clined $10  per  cwt.  and  producers  were  protesting  in 
chorus  when  a  sharp  reaction  occurred,  re-infusing  con- 
fidence and  arresting  threatened  liquidation.  The 
British  Government  has  let  contracts  for  meats  and 
lard,  December  delivery,  on  a  basis  of  $14  hogs  at 
Chicago.  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  resumed  buying,  brokers  in 
these  countries  financing  trade  with  Germany  and  at 
this  writing  a  $10  hog  market  during  the  winter  pack- 
ing season  is  improbable,  consensus  of  opinion  among 
packers  and  provision  experts  being  that  droves  will 
be  put  up  at  Chicago  during  December  and  January 
at  a  range  of  $12  and  $14,  which  at  present  cost  of  feed 
will  yield  a  profit  to  the  grower.  The  new  hog  crop 
is  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  con- 
sequently, if  any  considerable  quantity  of  product  goes 
to  Europe,  there  will  be  no  excess  for  a  bargain  sale. 

Sheep  and  lamb  marketing  has  been  on  an  enormous 
scale  this  year,  about  16,000,000  head  reaching  the 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  but  a  high  hog 
market  has  stimulated  demand  for  the  meat.  Drouth 
has  undoubtedly  affected  the  industry  adversely,  es- 
pecially in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  but  sheep  are  able 
to  winter  in  a  short  range  where  cattle  would  starve, 
and  during  the  past  30  days  restocking  has  been  in 
evidence,  many  localities  having  overshipped  during 
the  drouth  period.  The  1920  lamb  crop  will  probably 
be  25  per  cent,  less  than  this  year's,  but  with  a  favor- 
able grass  season,  will  produce  more  tonnage.  East 
of  the  Missouri  River,  wool  and  mutton  production  has 
been  encouraged  by  a  high  wool  market,  and  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  the  lamb  crop  will  ma- 
terially increase  during  the  next  half  decade.  The 
American  people  have  an  ineradicable  aversion  to 
heavy  mutton,  sheep  and  lamb  trades  not  having  been 
on  speaking  terms  for  months  past,  consequently, 
maturing  wethers  is  an  unsound  policy  economically, 
the  trade  having  gone  on  a  ewe  and  lamb  basis.  After 
the  turn  of  the  year  an  advance  on  both  sheep  and 
lamb  prices  is  practically  certain  and  a  favorable  graz- 
ing season  in  1920  will  put  the  market  on  a  stable 
basis,  as  flock  depletion  will  necessitate  retention  of 
practically  every  "whiteface"  ewe  lamb  produced  west 
of  the  Missouri  River. 
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1. — An  Ontario  farm  boy's  steer  herd. 
2. — Twin  ewes  on  a  Western  Ontario  farm. 
3.— Jolly  put-door  girls  with  their  pony. 
4. — A  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  at  Manitoba  Agricul- 
ture College. 


5. — A  Berkshire  winner  at  Toronto. 
6.— A  herd  sire  of  merit. 
7. — An  Orpington  hen  at  the  M.  A.  C. 
8. — An  ordinary  farm  flock. 
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HAVE  THE  FARMERS  COURAGE ? 

THERE  is  a  condescending  disposition  in  some  parts 
to-ward  the  New  Ontario  Government.  Patroniz- 
ingly some  people  hope  that  the  farmers  will  get  a 
chance  to  do  well. 

This  attitude  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  old  party  aspirations  and  from  some 
superman  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  certain  persons 
to  live.  After  all,,  mankind  is  very  prone  to  become 
self-righteous  after  a  period  of  innocuous  quietness 
politically.  Really  the  change  is  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  democratic  sanity  where  the  real  will  of  the 
people  has  been  expressed  and  perforce  must  be 
obeyed.  To  acquiesce  humbly  to  that  voice  is  pleaded 
by  some  as  a  sort  of  virtue.  Really  this  apparent 
humility  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  symptom  of 
snobbery.  Why  not  give  the  farmers  a  chance?  they 
say. 

Are  not  the  farmers  as  good  citizens,  as  able  think- 
ers, as  skilful  business  men,  and  yes,  as  well  edu- 
cated as  any  of  your  possible  Cabinet  timber?  Why 
then  this  smug  attitude?    Divine  right  ideas  die  hard. 

One  thing  stands  out  clearly  in  this  election,  and 
that  is  that  the  people  are  no  longer  going  to  stand 
for  temporizing  and  double  dealing  in  politics.  The 
movement  in  Ontario  is  a  most  legitimate  expression 
of  the  unrest  that  has  been  evidenced  in  so  many  other 
quarters,  perhaps  in  not  so  pleasing  a  fashion.  Be 
that  as  it  may  this  change  cannot  be  regarded  as 
only  a  flash  in  the  pan.  There  is  big,  stern  business 
ahead  and  the  courage  that  it  requires  to  carry  out 
these  things  is  just  as  strong  and  as  pure  as  if  it  were 
developed  through  sessions  of  servile  party  rulings  in 
a  professionally  packed  chamber. 

That  the  new  Government  will  run  up  against  snags 
in  the  Legislature,  is  true.  But  the  worst  that  can 
happen  will  be  those  of  procedure  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  procedure  is  only  a  matter  of  form. 
Formalists  and  constitutional  fencers,  as  well  as 
parliamentary  contortionists,  afford  only  stage  play  to 
the  galleries.  The  real  merit  is  reflected  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  land  where  better  living  conditions  and 
nobler  lives  under  the  stress  of  the  daily  economic 
grind  for  our  bread  and  butter  tell  the  real  story. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  we  more  sorely  needed 
an  infusion  of  virtue  and  lofty  inspiration  into  our 
political  living.  The  farmer  Parliament  has  a  great 
responsibility  and  we  believe  they  will  be  discredited 
in  a  mighty  forward  move  in  the  province  only  through 


the  underhanded  impediment  of  some  useless  brake  on 
the  wheel. 

We  must  give  the  farmers  every  support.  We  must 
help  them  to  think  wisely  and  well.  In  the  hackneyed 
words  of  the  school-room,  now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  state. 

MOST  PERSISTENT  FIGHTERS 

T\HE  liquor  party  is  a  most  persistent  fighter.  It 
does  not  know  how  to  take  a  knock-out  blow.  Even 
after  this  most  decisive  referendum  in  Ontario  it 
argues  eloquently  that  the  decisive  vote  for  prohibition 
could  only  be  counted  on  those  ballots  voting  four 
noes.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  grain  of  comfort  to  seek, 
but  the  reasonings,  as  in  all  the  Liberty  League's  logic, 
is  specious  indeed. 

Now  that  the  Federal  House  has  made  bone-dry 
provincial  conditions  possible  every  move  ought  to  be 
made  to  line  up.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  used 
in  the  late  campaign  was  that  in  this  day  of  motor 
power,  liquor  had  no  place.  Even  men  who  liked 
their  glass  could  not  contemplate  with  serenity  any 
return  to  such  so-called  liberty.  Safety-first  was  play- 
ed well.  Surely  the  liquor  interests  can  see  that  they 
are  not  wanted  when  they  are  kicked  out  the  front 
door. 

THE  VICTORY  LOAN 

jl/I ANY  a  farmer  has  put  thousands  into  the  present 
1  Victory  Loan  where  he  formerly  experimented  in 
hundreds.     He  has  learned    the    value    of    such    bond 
investments. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  the  success  of  the  loan.  It 
argues  more  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Canada  than 
whole  reams  of  theory.  A  nation  of  Canada's  small 
size  has  done  itself  some  good  service  as  well  as  hand- 
some advertising  in  the  way  they  have  made  this  na- 
tional financing  possible.  Every  bond  that  the  in- 
dividual assumed  was  indeed  a  personal  guarantee 
against  future  trouble.  A  coupon-clipping  people  will 
eventually  stand  before  kings. 

WORDS  FITLY  SPOKEN 

DREMIER  DRURY  in  his  Barrie  speech  and  later  in 
Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  emphasized  the  need  for  be- 
ing prepared  for  a  period  of  lowering  prices.  By 
many  this  was  construed  as  bad  tactics.  Hard  times, 
they  say,  are  made  nearer  by  the  fear  of  them  and  the 
psychological  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  such  a 
future,  was  the  one  thing  questioned.  And  perhaps 
the  Premier's  critics  had  some  little  justification  from 
that  viewpoint.  Otherwise  the  facing  of  the  question 
of  a  certain  lowering  of  prices  augurs  well  for  a 
successful  meeting  of  the  conditions  should  they  ap- 
pear. No  one  can  really  justify  the  ostrich  act  in 
national  economy.  The  history  of  the  past  few  years 
has  shown  to  the  world  that  Canadians  are  capable  of 
meeting  difficulties  and  of  successfully  surmounting 
them  when  the  objective  is  seen.  We  were  never  so 
near  defeat  at  the  world  war  as  when  we  were  kept 
from  the  truth  of  the  situation.  Truth  never  kills. 
Human  Nature  has  a  compensating  faculty  that  is 
called  into  play.  Tell  the  people  the  pitfalls  and  as- 
suredly they  will  be  prepared  to  avoid  them.  And  in 
this  sense  Mr.  Drury  was  entirely  right.  He  is  on 
safe  ground.  No  one  will  do  more  to  steer  the  people 
through  such  dangerous  times  than  this  Government. 
They  know  what  sound  financing  i?.  They  believe  in 
preparing  against  a  rainy  day,  a  feature  alarmingly 
absent  in  many  urban  people  wiiere  hand-to-mouth 
subsistence  embroils  a  whole  nation  in  times  of  sudden 
change.  If  the  Premier's  wonds  can  stimulate  the  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  economy  on  the  part  of  labor  and  of 
rural  and  urban  peoples  generally,  they  will  have  been 
fittly  spoken. 

A    WELL-EDUCATED    GROUP 

HPHE  new  Cabinet  of  Ontario  is  a  representation  of 
the  best  type  of  three  generations  on  the  soil. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have  had  an 
ancestry  on  Canadian  farm's  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  settlement  of  this  country  and  as  such  they 
surely  will  be  creditable  representatives  for  the  good 
old  province  of  Ontario. 

Many  leading  business  men  are  unhesitating  in  their 
commendation  of  the  new  Cabinet  and  consider  the 
selection  of  a  farmer  party,  the  most  opportune  thing 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  political  history. 

In  the  matter  of  education  these  portfolios  are  well 
filled.  The  occupants  will  measure  up  well  with  any 
preceding  line-up,  and  undoubtedly  one  can  safely 
draw  the  conclusion  that  their  work  will  likely  be 
well  done.  The  Premier  and  three  of  his  colleagues 
are  graduates  of  Toronto  University,  while  all  the 
others  have  received  extra   advantageous  training   in 


the  high,  public  and  other  schools  of  the  province. 
A  liberal  sprinkling  of  them  have  been  school  teacher* 
and  two  have  been  college  professors. 

POLITICAL    FREEDOM    FOR    WOMEN'S 
INSTITUTES 

COMETHING  like  a  bomb  was  dropped  in  the 
Women's  Institute  Convention  this  week  when 
Premier  Drury  in  a  greeting  that  carried  a  true  ring 
of  sincerity  and  interest  told  the  women  from  hence- 
forth to  feel  that  they  had  the  freest  latitude  to  dis- 
cuss Government  issues  if  they  liked — that  if  the 
Government  was  not  a  good  Government  it  was  their 
duty  as  citizens  to  put  it  out.  And  the  new  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Manning  W.  Doherty,  in  like  man- 
ner, said  that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  his 
Department  to  level  it — he  wanted  to  know  about  it. 
Never  in  Institute  history  had  the  women  heard  an 
announcement  like  this.  They  were  further  assured 
that  any  endeavors  that  would  better  conditions  in  the 
schools  and  for  the  children  of  Ontario  would  be  sup- 
ported   from    headquarters And    some    people 

had  wondered  what  the  new  Government's  attitude 
would  be  toward  Women's  Institutes! 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

GO  TO  a  Livestock  Show! 
DRURY  is  off  at  a  good  start. 
BOLSHEVISTS  have  no  chance  with  farmers. 
HERE'S  to  the  success  of  the  O.A.C.  Judging  Team! 
COL.  CARMICHAEL  has  been  rolling  logs  in  Centre 
Grey. 

THE  livestock  men  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the 
future. 

THE  fruitgrowers-  of  Ontario  are  coming  back  to 
their  old  love. 

IT  IS  not  the  flashy  orator  that  does  the  most  lasting 
good  to  a  nation. 

THERE  are  more  ways  of  killing  chickens  than  by 
the  use  of  the  axe. 

HOGS  at  the  O.A.C.  sale  sold  at  figures  that  do  not 
look  like  hard  times  ahead. 

THE  hen  is  a  most  popular  member  of  the  farm 
financial  agents  these  days. 

AFTER  all,  it  is  better  to  go  down  as  Hearst  did  than 
to  lose  a  good  name  as  well. 

ONTARIO  never  grew  better  Northern  Spies  than 
she  did  this  year,  but  there  were  not  enough  to  go 
round. 

P.  E.  I.  Government  is  opening  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Walter  M.  Lea.  It 
looks  good. 

THE  drouth  in  the  Western  States  has  cut  off  some 
livestock  markets  here  but  there  is  always  a  back- 
ward swing. 

THE  Department  of  Education  in  Ontario  will  doubt- 
less allow  of  more  initiative  to  the  rural  school  and 
the  rural  groups. 

SOME  farmers  have  spent  big  money  in  putting  in 
tile  drains  this  past  year.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  way 
to  insure  the  future. 

TRACTORS  have  gained  an  increased  popularity  on 
Canadian  farms  this  past  season,  for  the  iron  horse  is 
getting  his  bearings  now. 

THE  International  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago  and 
the  one  at  Guelph  make  busy  days  for  the  farm 
families.  A  good  animal  show  is  an  inspiration. 
LABOR  can  assuredly  work  with  the  farmers,  pro- 
vided both  parties  act  sensibly  and  deal  justly.  The 
fanatic  and  the  extremist  are  enemies  of  good  living. 
THE  women  of  Canada  are  taking  their  rightful 
share  in  the  orders  of  the  day.  Their  deliberations  at 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  London  and  Ottawa  have  been 
marked  with  considerable  distinction  to  themselves. 
FARMERS  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  purchase 
of  Victory  Bonds.  They  see  the  good  investment  side 
in  these  and  Secretary  Morrison  of  the  U.  F.  0.  is  to 
be  commended  on  his  favorable  stand  in  the  matter. 
THIS  reckless  fining  of  automobilists  by  some  sneak 
detectives  is  a  most  pernicious  way  of  raising  highway 
revenues.  Now  that  the  old  leadership  regime  is  out, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system  will  be  revised  and 
no  speed  limits  established  but  the  driver  be  held 
responsible  for  accidents. 

THE  electors  of  any  riding  in  Ontario  would  do 
themselves  great  honor  if  they  gave  Hon.  Mr.  Drury 
an  acclamation  in  the  new  House.  He  has  accepted 
the  duties  of  Premiership  from  a  keen  sense  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  most  people  to 
give  him  a  fair  chance  is  commendable. 
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THE  WIFE  of  the  NEW  PREMIER 


WHEN  Mr.  Drury,  urged  to  take  the  Premiership 
of  Ontario,  left  his  colleagues  unanswered  in 
Toronto  and  went  home  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  his  wife,  the  city  press  made  a  note  of  it.  It  seem- 
ed enough  out  of  the  ordinary  for  that.  If  they  had 
known  the  Drurys  and  their  home  life  at  Crown  Hill, 
they  would  have  known  that  this  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do — not  just  because  Mr.  Drury  has 
the  happy  habit  of  talking  things  over  with  his  wife, 
but  because,  we  gather,  the  wife  of  the  new  Premier 
has  a  grasp  of  affairs  and  a  soundness  of  judgment 
that  make  her  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted. 

When  a  woman  is  the  mother  of  five  children  and 
has  done  her  homekeeping  and  mothering  herself,  there 
is  a  general  tendency  of  public  opinion  to  take  it  for 
granted  tha*t  she  isn't  interested  in  much  apart  from 
these,  which  is  just  one  of  the  common  errors  of  public 
opinion.  Mrs.  Drury  is  decidedly  fond  of  her  home  and 
wrapped  up  in  her  children,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  de- 
tract one  iota  from  her  interest  in  all  the  homes  and 
all  the  children  of  the  country.  So  far  as  her  time  has 
allowed  she  has  taken  an  active  part  in  community  af- 
fairs. She  has  been  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
patriotic  and  community  endeavors  of  the  local  Wo- 
men's Institute,  though  she  says,  with  the  demands  of 
her  growing  family — the  oldest  is  thirteen  and  the 
youngest  two  years  old — she  has  never  had -time  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  holding  office.  In  the  last 
election  she  worked  steadily,  on  the  executive  of  the 
Referendum  Committee.  She  wasn't  at  the  Hall  on 
voting  day  because  she  couldn't  get  away  from  home 
but  she  got  dinner  at  her  house  for  the  rest  of  the 
workers.  .  .  Unquestionably  she  has  more  zeal  for 
public  service  than   ambition  for  office,  which   latter 


trait  is  possibly  responsible  for  the  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  she  is  entirely  "a  home  woman."  "Of 
course,"  she  says,  "I  do  think  that  a  mother's  duty  is 


with  her  children  while  they  are  small,  but  I  don't 
think  she  should  give  up  everything  for  them." 

Mrs.  Drury  is  quite  capable  of  thinking  for  herself. 
"In  any  outside  interests  I  may  have  had,"  she  said, 
"I  was  perfectly,  independent  of  my  husband's  political 
life.  Party  politics  never  worried  me,  and  it  will  be 
the  blessedest  thing  that  ever  happened  the  country  if 
women  never  get  tied  up  with  them.  We  should  study 
these  things  for  ourselves  more  than  we  do.  I  have  no 
patience  with  a  woman  voting  a  certain  way  just  be- 
cause her  husband  does — of  course  I'm  not  saying  they 
won't,  for  most  of  them  will."  By  which  we  think,  on 
reflection,  she  meant  that  people  who  had  learned  to 
think  the  same  on  other  matters  would  probably  see 
alike  when  it  came  to  voting  on  a  public  question. 

In  her  home  Mrs.  Drury  is  as  charming  a  hostess 
as  she  is  a  practical  homemaker  and  mother,  and  the 
hospitality  at  the  Crown  Hill  farm  is  known  far  and 
wide.  As  soon  as  they  can  get  their  plans  adjusted  to 
it,  they  will  spend  part  of  the  year  in  Toronto,  but 
she  says:  "We  are  not  going  to  sell  the  farm  or  rent 
it  We  want  to  be  able  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  of 
the  old  house,  leave  it  just  as  it  is,  and  come  back  to 
it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  we  can." 

Formerly  a  school  teacher,  with  the  interests  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  at  stake  in  the  country, 
broad  minded  and  practical,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  to  tide  over  difficult  places,  the  Premier's  wife 
will  be  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  home  and  the 
school,  and  the  welfare  of  children,  and  whatever 
stumbling  blocks  Mr.  Drury  may  find  in  his  way  out- 
side, he  will  have  a  steady  support  and  inspiration  at 
home. 


The  POOR  "BACKSLIDING"  FARMER 


WELL,  well — who  ever  would  have  "thunk"  it! 
It's  certain  that  gran'dad  never  would  have. 
He  marveled  when  he  was  able  to  hang  the 
old  cradle-scythe  on  a  high  rafter  in  the  barn  loft  and 
forget  all  about  it  in  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  own- 
ing a  reaper.  He  marveled  still  more  when,  in  his  de- 
clining years,  he  was  able  to  run  the  old  reaper  into 
the  machine  shed  and  displace  it  with  a  "self-binder." 
But  in  his  wildest  dream  he  could  not  picture  the  poor 
"backsliding"  farmer  to-day.  To  him,  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  farming  now  practised  by  up-to- 
date  farmers  would  be  marvelous  beyond  believing. 

Yes  sir,  gran'dad  thought  the  limit  of  farm  progress 
had  been  reached  when  he  saw  the  first  "self-binder" 
cutting  grain  and  tying  it  into  bundles  with  twine.  He 
considered  this  machine  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
What  would  he  say,  then,  if  he  could  see  to-day  some 
of  the  harvester-threshers,  which  are  quite  extensively 
used  in  the  Western  districts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  that  not  only  cut  the  grain  but  also  thresh, 
clean  and  bag  it?  Do  you  think  he'd  believe  you  if  you 
told  him  that  the  smallest  of  these  machines  harvests 
and  threshes  at  the  rate  of  16  to  20  acres  a  day  while 
the  large  "combines"  harvest,  thresh  and  bag  from  75 
to  125  acres  a  day?  No  sir! — he'd  laugh  raucously 
and  tell  you  to  go  home  and  sleep  it  off. 

AND  if  you  told  him  about  the  new  self-stocker  equip- 
ped binders  that  cut  the  grain,  bind  it  into  sheaves, 
and  then  stook  the  bundles,  doing  the  work  just  as  ex- 
pertly as  any  man  could  do  it — do  you  think  he'd  believe 
that?  Perhaps  he  would,  if  he  was  a  very  credulous 
gentleman  and  placed  great  faith  in  your  veracity — 
but  at  that,  we  doubt  it  very  much. 

Or  if  you  came  upon  the  old  gentleman  while  he  was 
throwing  manure  off  a  waggon  with  a  fork  and  told 
him  that  there  are  now  manure  spreaders  that  will 
automatically  unload  the  manure,  first  thoroughly  pul- 
verizing it,  spreading  it  to  a  width  of  eight,  or  ten  feet 
from  a  four-foot  box,  the  whole  thing  being  done  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes — do  you  think  that  he'd 
swallow  that  yarn?  Maybe  he  would — but  the  chances 
are  that,  instead,  he'd  slap  you  on  the  back  and  laugh 
heartily,  at  the  same  time  telling  you  that  "you're  im- 
mense"!— or  words  to  that  effect. 

And  just  suppose  you  told  him  that  you  were  farm- 
ing a  thousand  acres  of  land  without  horses,  mules  or 
oxen  and  only  one  or  two  farm  hands  to  help  you; 
that  a  tractor  did  all  the  hard  work,  including  plowing, 
harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting  and  threshing — 
wouldn't   the    old    gentleman    have    a    hilarious    time 


By  B.  J.  PAULSON 

though  contemplating  such  a  wild  "impossibility?" 
From  that  time  on  he'd  have  you  catalogued  as  a  teller 
of  fairy  tales. 

Being  a  serious-minded  and  persistent  person,  sup- 
pose you  went  a  step  further  and  informed  your  es- 
teemed great  grandparent  that,  after  the  harvest  is 
done  and  the  grain  is  threshed,  the  modern  farmer  of 
to-day  turns  his  horses  into  the  pasture  to  browse  luxu- 
riously while  he  hauls  his  crops  to  the  elevator  in  a 
motor  truck  equipped  with  a  dump  body  so  that  it 
is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  unload  a  load  of  grain 
— What  would  your  father's  father  say  to  that?  He'd 
certainly  begin  to  doubt  your  sanity! 

And  then,  if  you  continued  in  the  same  strain  and 
suggested  that  many  of  our  well-to-do  progress- 
sive  farmers  have  now  thrown  out  the  kerosene  lamp 
and  illuminate  the  house,  barn  and  various  outbuild- 
ings with  electricity — simply  push  a  button — and  that, 
instead  of  patronizing  the  old  rain  barrel  just  outside 
the  kitchen  door  or  the  cistern  pump  inside,  this 
farmer  secures  his  water  by  turning  a  faucet  either 


in  the  kitchen  or  the  bath-room — don't  you  think  this 
would  be  just  about  the  limit  of  the  old  gentleman's 
endurance?  He'd  probably  clout  you  over  the  top  of 
the  head  with  a  club  in  an  attempt  to  restore  your 
sanity — and  mourn  the  fact  that  any  of  his  descend- 
ants should  have  come  to  this  sad  pass! 

And  yet,  the  poor  "backsliding"  farmer  of  to-day  is 
coming  to  all  these  things.  He  may  not  have  all  of 
them  now  but  he'll  have  most  of  them  eventually — 
and  more,  too.  For  we  have  not  yet  enumerated  such 
things  as  automatic  milking  machines,  power  wash- 
machines  for  the  women  folks,  power  driven  cream 
separators  and  churns,  power  wood  saws,  corn  shelters, 
feed  grinders — and  power  "what  not!"  This  is  essen- 
tially a  power  age  and  because  it  is  a  power  age,  all 
farm  equipment  must  keep  pace  with  the  rapid,  for- 
ward stride  of  farm  power.  Power  is  symbolic  of 
progress  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  poor,  "backsliding" 
farmer  of  to-day  is  slipping  straight  into  the  lux- 
urious, ample  lap  of  Progress.  He  is  buying  electric 
lighting  plants,  hot-air  furnaces,  water,  and  sewage 
systems  for  his  home  and  is  handling  the  farm  work 
with  tractors,  gang  plows,  binders,  individual  thresh- 
ers, motor  trucks — and  all  the  rest. 


If  yon  came  upon  the  old  gentleman  while  he  waa  throwing  manure  off  a  wagon  with  a  fork  and  told  him  that  there  are  now 

manure  spreaders  that  will  automatically  unload  the  me^nre,  first  thoroughly   pulverizing   it.   spreading  to  a  width  of  eight  or 

ten   feet  from   a  four-fMtt  box—do  you  think  he'd  swallow  the  yarn? 
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Gleanings  from  Western  Ontario  Women's 
W^^rKS  Institute  Convention 


E    have    caught   the    vision 

and    are    working    for    the 

good  of  our  community." 
In  this  introduction  to  her  report  of 
the  work  of  her  Institute,  one  woman  sounded  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  convention.  Any  discussion  of  the 
patriotic  or  relief  work  that  had  taken  so  large  a 
place  in  institute  work  for  the  last  four  years  was 
dropped  as  completely  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
The  women  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  business 
of  reconstruction  in  a  very  practical  way,  by  working 
for  better  schools,  better  health,  better  social  condi- 
tions in  their  own  communities. 

One  institute  this  year  had  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions in  canning  with  the  result  that  many  women  who 
had  formerly  limited  their  earning  to  fruit  preserving 
this  winter  have  in  their  cel- 
lars a  good  supply  of  canned 
vegetables  and  meat  and  chick- 
en. The  same  institute  had  a 
course  of  lessons  in  home  nurs- 
ing, and,  this  summer,  when  a 
little  boy  in  the  town  was  near- 
ly drowned  and  the  doctors 
gave  up  hope  of  resuscitating 
him,  one  of  the  women  who  had 
learned  all  the  first  aid  she 
knew  at  this  course,  continued 
to  work  with  him  and  brought 
him  to.  This  same  society — it 
is  the  Wiarton  Institute  by  the 
•way — is  taking  up  town  plann- 
ing, and  has  the  ambitious 
plan  under  way  of  providing 
and  equipping  a  cottage 
hospital  for  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  They  have 
also  sent  money  and  clothing 
to  local  needy  families  in  times 
of  illness  and  misfortune. 

Another  institute  is  holding 
a   series   of   bazaars   to   raise 
money  for  their  local  hospital 
and  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  town 
hall.       Another    has     concen- 
trated its  endeavors  on  making  the  Children's  Shelter 
a  more  livable  place.     At  Teeswater  the  women  have 
planted  memorial  trees  in  the  town,  held  a  community 
concert,  having  the  children  of  all  the  schools  take 
part,  and  they  made  quite  a  feature  of  putting  up  jam 
for  the  military  hospitals,  picking  the  raspberries  one 
day  and  going  to  the  president's  kitchen  the  next  day 
to  make  the  jam — two  hundred  pounds  of  it. 

The  Walkerton  Institute,  working  with  the  district 
representative,  arranged  a  competition  among  the 
rural  schools  this  year,  having  score-cards  covering  the 
school  building,  equipment  and  grounds.  Substantial 
prizes  were  given  by  the  institute.  They  hope  to  fol- 
low this  with  a  campaign  for  medical  inspection. 
Another  institute  in  the  district  provided  seeds  for 
their  school  garden  and  gave  prizes  at  the  school  fair 
for  sewing  done  by  the  children  under  fourteen.  An- 
other in  their  efforts  for  schools  improvement  succeed- 
ed in  having  the  floors  oiled  to  keep  down  the  dust. 
Several  branches  are  contributing  to  the  ByTon  Sani- 
tarium and  local  Children's  Shelters.  One  society  has 
helped  the  War  Veterans  to  furnish  their  rooms.  Sev- 
eral are  beautifying  and  taking  care  of  their 
cemeteries.  Some  are  studying  civics  from  the  books 
"Our  Government"  and  "The  Laws  of  Ontario,"  and 
co-operating  with  their  local  farmers'  clubs  in  social 
affairs.  At  Hampstead  there  are  a  number  of  girls  in 
the  Institute  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  social 
and  entertainment  club.  Medical  inspection  and  hot 
school  lunches  are  live  issues  in  most  sections.  One 
institute  has  put  a  sanitary  drinking  tank  in  the 
school.  .  .  .  Evidently  the  women  have  been  working 
along  the  line  of  the  Superintendent's  slogan:  "Your 
efficiency  in  -provincial  and  national  endeavor  will  be 
measured  by  your  efficiency  in  community  work.'" 


courses  in  home  nursing,  baby  clinics,  physical  develop- 
ment, etc. 

2.  Food  problems — demonstration — lecture  courses 
in  domestic  science,  food  production,  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  etc. 

3.  The  housing  problem,  including  plans  for  new 
houses,  remodelling  houses,  labor-saving  devices, 
methods  of  work,  etc. 

4.  Girl's  work.  This  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  broad 
field  and  is  essential  to  permanency  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

5.  Business  methods  and  programmes  of  work.  This 


A  More  Practical  Use  of  Specialists 

Looking  into  the  future  needs  of  the  institutes,  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  superintendent,  outlined  a  plan  by  which 
they  might  have  the  services  of  specialists  to  help  with 
certain  lines  of  work. 

"With  over  900  branches  in  the  province,"  he  said, 
"you  can  readily  understand  that  if  adequate  assist- 
ance and  direction  is  to  be  given,  and  the  work 
developed  along  the  most  helpful  lines,  we  should 
have  specialists  to  direct  the  following  features : 

1.    Health  matters,  including  demonstration  lecture 


The  committee  which  met  at  Winnipeg:  last  February  to  arrange  the  national  federation  of  Women's  Institutes. 
From  left  to  right  they  are:  Top  row:  Miss  Hazel  McCain,  N.B. ;  Mrs.  D.  Watt,  Man.;  Miss  Mary  Maclsaacs,  Alt  a.; 
Supt.  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Ont.;  Miss  Helen  Macdougall,  N.8. ;  Miss  Anita  Hill,  Que.;  Mrs.  Cameron,  Sask.,  record- 
ing secretary.  Bottom  row:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Ont.;  Mrs.  Dayton,  Man.;  Mrs.  Todd,  Ont,  vice-pres.  Dominion  Fed- 
eration;  Judge    Emily    F.   Murphy,   president  of   the   Dominion  Federation;  Mrs.  Blackwood-Wileman,  B.C.;  Miss  Noble, 

Alta. ;   Miss  DeLury,  Sask. 

would  include  parliamentary  usages,  keeping  of 
records  and  accounts,  financing,  preparation  of  pro- 
grammes, etc. 

6.  Community  undertakings,  such  as  libraries,  com- 
munity halls,  care  of  cemeteries,  assistance  to  hospi- 
tals, children's  shelters,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

"Each  specialist  would,  of  course,  require  to 
familiarize  herself  with  the  general  programme  of 
Institute  work  and  plans,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to 
assist  in  organizing  and  stimulating  a  general  interest 
in  the  institutes." 

At  another  point  in  his  address  the  superintendent 
said: 

"We  have  emphasized  with  good  effect  the  great  im- 
portance of  medical  inspection,  and  while  it  is  well  that 
we  should  continue  thorough  physical  examination  and 
encourage  the  necessary  treatment  and  care,  I  come 
to  you  to-day  with  a  far  more  important  message,  that 
of  health  teaching  rather  than  examination  for  defects. 

"It  is  stated  by  recognized  authorities  that  six  out  of 
twenty-two  million  school  children  in  the  United  States 
are  in  a  seriously  undernourished  condition,  in  need  of 
not  only  proper  feeding,  but  also  medical  care,  if  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  full  and  vigorous  maturity,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  the  twenty-two  million  are  estimated  be- 
low par.  Much  of  this  malnutrition  exists  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States.  No  doubt  somewhat 
similar  conditions  exist  in  Canada.  Let  us  as  institute 
members  accept  our  responsibility  in  correcting  these 
conditions  and  in  preventing  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  coming  generations. 

"Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  within  a  decade 
from  228  per  thousand  to  89  per  thousand  in  the 
United  States,  this  largely  as  a  result  of  the  education 
of  the  mothers  in  proper  care  and  feeding  of  the  child. 
With  an  aggressive  educational  campaign,  malnutri- 
tion can  be  largely  prevented.  It  is  not  only  a  humani- 
tarian undertaking,  but  also  an  economic  question  for 
the  nation.  While  health  inspection  is  of  great  import- 
ance and  has  done  much  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  general,  the  questions  of  health 
teaching  is  of  much  greater  importance.  Health  prop- 
aganda should  mean  something  more  than  information 
on  disease,  it  should  deal  with  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing disease  and  insure  natural,  vigorous  development. 

"The  nations  have  been  swept  with  the  temperance 
sentiment,  and  everything  points  to  a  still  more  vigor- 


ous and,  shall  we  say,  a  more  import- 
ant campaign  in  behalf  of  the  proper 
care  and  feeding  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.    Within  a  decade  we  shall  see  a 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  living,  and  the  Women's 
Institution  can  be  a  large  factor  in  the  realization  of 
such  a  condition." 

Progress  in  Medical  Inspection 

Just  what  the  health-saving  work  carried  on 
through  the  institutes  in  the  way  of  medical  school  in- 
spection and  clinics  is  accomplishing  at  the  present 
time  was  shown  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  Smith.  She  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  appreciation  of  the  way  the  institute 
women  had  helped  this  movement  in  their  own  local- 
ities. Not  once  had  they  failed  to  provide  voluntary 
assistants  to  do  the  clerical 
work  for  the  doctor,  never  had 
they  failed  to  look  after  the 
doctor's  accommodation  and 
transportation.  In  most 
schools  they  had  arranged  to 
have  the  trustees  and  a  goodly 
number  of  the  parents  come  to 
the  school  to  see  the  examining 
done  and  to  consult  with  the 
doctor  as  to  what  improve- 
ments their  school  needed.  The 
doctor  explained  that  although 
the  medical  school  inspection 
of  the  province  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  would  be 
carried  out  over  the  whole 
province,  wherever  it  was  espe- 
cially desired  in  a  district,  they 
liked  to  have  the  request  come 
from  the  institute — then  that 
district,  would  be  examined 
first.  Otherwise  they  would 
just  come  to  it  in  its  turn. 

The  danger  of  delay  in  wait- 
ing for  inspection  was  shown 
by  a  few  cases  which  had  come 
to  the  doctor's  own  attention. 
A  very  intelligent  appearing  mother,  bringing  her 
little  boy  for  examination,  remarked  that  she  didn't 
think  there  was  anything  wrong  with  him  but  she 
thought  everyone  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  their  children's  health  inspected.  The 
doctor  found  that  he  had  exceedingly  bad  tonsils,  that 
one  lung  was  affected,  that  there  was  a  large  leakgge 
of  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  that  three  of  the 
permanent  teeth  were  not  good.  The  mother  knew  noth- 
ing of  any  of  these  troubles.  "Did  you  ever  have  him 
examined  before?"  the  doctor  asked.  "He  was  examined 
a  year  ago  and  was  all  right  then,"  the  mother  said, 
"but  he  had  the  'flu  since  then,"  The  'flu  has  left  a  lot  of 
such  cases  among  the  school  children.  In  one  school 
where  the  children  had  shown  a  pretty  good  record 
when  examined  a  year  ago,  fififty  per  cent  of  them  at 
the  examination  this  summer  were  found  to  have  weak 
lungs,  and,  it  being  a  progressive  community,  forty  per 
cent,  of  these  children  were  put  under  preventive 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  during  the  summer  holi- 
days. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  of  the  evils  of  bad  seating,  the  high 
seat  with  the  low  desk  placed  too  far  away  from  it 
causing  flat  chests  and  round  shoulders  from  leaning 
over,  while  the  feet  swinging,  unable  to  touch  the 
floor,  were  responsible  for  falling  arches,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  nervous  restlessness  which  makes  any  concen- 
tration on  study  almost  impossible.  She  appealed  to  the 
women  to  give  their  persona]  attention  to  the  decorat- 
ing and  sanitary  conditions  and  lighting  and  heating 
of  the  school-room.  A  poorly  heated  school  was  almost 
sure  to  be  a  poorly  ventilated  school,  because  it  would 
be  too  cold  to  have  the  windows  open,  and  the  im- 
portance of  fresh  air  in  the  school-room  apart  from 
its  health  vakie  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  delicate 
children  in  the  open  air  schools  in  Toronto,  who  could 
study  for  only  half  the  regular  period,  made  better 
progress  than  the  children  in  some  of  the  regular 
schools.  She  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  play-room  in  the  basement  or  somewhere  else  for 
rainy  days. 

The   Neighborhood   Social   Life 

Among  the  suggestions   which    Dr.    Creelman    left 
with  the  institutes  for  leavening  the  social  life  of  the 
country  were  that  they  revive  the  old  tea  meetings  and 
Continued  #n  page  17 
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An  Alberta  Holiday:  janeycanuck 


THE  party  was  miles  from  Olds,  and  was  not 
so  much  a  "garden  party"  as  a  "farm  party," 
for  the  whole  place  with  its  house  and  outhouse 
was  open  to  the  twelve  hundred  guests  who  had  as- 
sembled. 

This  farm  of  eight  hundred  acres  belongs  to  the 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture 
for  Alberta,  and  this  is  the  third  of  these  parties  he 
has  given  to  the  people  of  the  Claresholm  constituency 
irrespective  of  their  political  leanings. 

All  the  people  came  in  motor  cars,  not  a  carriage 
appearing  on  the  horizon.  The  long  driveways  of  the 
steading  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  high-powered 
cars.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  English  orator 
was  wholly  correct  who  said,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is 
not  democracy  but   petrol. 

About  seventy  per  centum  of  the  guests  were  people 
who  had  come  to  Alberta  from  Maine,  California, 
Oregon,  Kansas,  Dakota,  Michigan  or  some  other  State 
of  the  American  Union.  A  battalion  for  Overseas  Ser- 
vice had  been  recruited  here  about,  and  almost  every 
woman  had  lost  a  son  for  Canada;  some  of  them  had 
lost  two.  This  was  why,  in  the  evening  when  there 
was  dancing  on  the  verandahs,  many  of  the  girls  had 
to  dance  together.  In  all  my  years  in  the  North,  I 
had  never  seen  this  happen  before — none  of  us  had — 
and  there  was  a  choke  in  our  throats  because  of  the 
lads  who  didn't  come  home  again;  the  long-limbed  lads 
and  likely  from  Alberta. 

Ah,  well!  Grandpa  Mclsaac,  who  is  long  past  eighty, 
danced  the  reels  for  us,  and  so  did  the  Minister  himself 
and  he  no  featherweight,  I  can  tell  you,  while  Cousin 
Maggie  Marshall  from  Sterling,  Scotland,  danced  the 
Highland  Fling!  she  that  is  a  fully-fledged  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  albeit  a  wee  slip  of  a  lassie  yet.  Yes!  and 
all  of  us  laughed  and  clapped  our  hands  in  spite  of  the 
hurt  in  our  hearts. 

Then,  too,  some  few  of  the  boys  who  did  come  back 
were  there,  so  that  we  had  love-making  a-plenty  on 
the  swinging  seats  outside  the  glare  of  the  lights  and 
Out  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn.  After  all,  a  wooden 
arm  doesn't  prevent  a  soldier  courting  a  maid ;  at  least, 
not  too  seriously. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  the  writer  could  tell  if  she 
were  a  gossip  like  the  folk  who  live  and  write  in  the 
South,  and  if  she  didn't  expect  to  be  invited  back  to 
the  farm  next  summer  at  the  very  latest. 

.  .  .  .  It  was  of  Saturday  morning  that  I  left  Ed- 
monton for  the  party. 

Where  is  Edmonton?  Pray  don't  be  foolish!  Ed- 
monton is  that  comely  city  on  the  Saskatchewan  where 
we  hoe  our  gardens  and  speed  our  motors  on  Sundays, 
all  of  us  being  engaged  the  other  days  of  the  week  with 
fines,  taxes,  interest  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Edmonton  is  the  capital  of  Alberta — the  Petrograd 


of  Canada — that  city  which  is  three  thousand  feet  to- 
wards the  planets,  and  where  every  man  carries  a  map 
in  his  breast  pocket,  the  pockets  on  his  hip  being  other- 
wise occupied. 

There  is  only  one  fly  in  our  ointment  here.  The  Old 
Timers  who  are  still  with  us  since  the  days  when  raw 
gold  was  recognized  as  tender,  continue  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  faculties  and  can  tell  with  diabolical 
precision  how  many  "fingers"  your  Grandfather  could 
drink  without  getting  dizzy;  who  opened  the  ballot 
boxes,  blurred  the  brands,  manipulated  the  aces,  shot 
from  the  hip  or,  worse  than  all,  which  present-day, 
snuffy  aristocrat  took  free  lodgings  at  the  Immigration 
Sheds  when  he  arrived  from  the  British  Isles. 

But  it  was  my  trip  to  the  party  I  was  telling  you 
about  when  led  away  to  talk  of  geography.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  aboard  this  morning,  but  mostly  Govern- 
ment and  railway  officials.  Some  of  them  read,  and 
more  talked,  but  I  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  sights? — ycung  mallards  on  a  pond;  ruled-off 
fields  of  wheat;  Indians  on  horseback;  flowers  like 
spilth  of  wine;  a  little  calf  milking  for  a  living;  sun- 
silvered  trees;  an  insane  asylum;  a  stream  heavy  with 
bulrush-s;  towns  and  villages;  gang-plows  on  the  fal- 
low fields;  fly-teased  horses;  the  amazing  blue  of  the 
sky;  low-flying  doves  sunning  themselves;  a  man  who 
was  no  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be;  potato  plantations; 
long  black  welts  that  were  trails;  gophers  standing 
upright  at  their  burrow  door  as  if  they  were  survey- 
or's pegs;  purple  sumachs,  and  a  graveyard  with  its 
white  leaves  telling  the  lessons  of  life. 

Of  course  there  were  other  sights ;  hundreds  of  them ; 
but  having  succumbed  to  the  heat  and  the  rolls  of  the 
train,  I  did  not  see  them  till  the  conductor  awoke  me 
at  Olds. 

It  was  a  joyous  ride  this  morning  that  Jack  Marshall 
and  I  had  through  the  grain-and-beef  belt,  and  on  out 
to  the  steading.  After  the  close  heat  of  the  train,  there 
was  a  tingle  in  the  air  and  whether  you  had  a  voice  or 
not,  you  had  to  sing. 

Maybe,  this  was  as  good  a  song  as  any : 
"Across  the  fields  I  laugh  and  run, 
I  toss  my  heart  up  to  the  sun, 
And  catch  it  back  in  my  two  hands, 
All  girdled  round  with  golden  bands." 

In  case  it  might  be  forgotten  further  on,  we  will  set 
it  down  here  that  it  is  the  soil  and  the  feel  of  the  air 
that  makes  Canada,  Canada — the  land  where  every- 
thing fares  which  is  best.  Even  so,  has  she  become  our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  when  the  people  started 
to  gather  and  I'll  allow — but  not  above  my  breath — 
that  they  were  just  ordinary  farmer  folk  like  those 
you  meet  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion  except  that, 
being  Northerners,  they  figure  on  the  value  of  every- 
thing and  emit  electric  sparks  when  they  shake  hands. 

One  woman  who  has  been  here  for  twenty-one  years, 
tells  me  of  her  pioneering  experiences,  and  of  how  she 
lived  in  a  log  shack  with  a  sod  roof. 

"Did  the  rain  come  through?"  I  asked  rather  stupid- 
ly for  one  who  is  almost  a  pioneer  herself.  "Oh  well, 
we  were  never  washed  out  of  our  beds,"  she  replied, 
"but  we  had  often  to  wash  our  beds  out."  Those  Were 
the  days  when  the-woman-with-the-pails  was  the 
water-works  system  of  the  farm,  and  "we  were  often 
tired.  The  system  has  not  changed  as  much  as  it 
should,  but  still  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  "You 
see  our  hostess,  Mrs.  Marshall,  has  an  electric  motor 


Janey    Canuck    attired   for   a   visit   to   a   Polish 
settlement     in     Alberta. 
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which  pumps  the  water  into  her  laundry-room  kitchen 
and  bathroom,  supplying  light,  as  well,  for  her  rooms 
and  power  for  heavier  work. 

"Besides  her  own  family  Mrs.  Marshall  is  at  present 
entertaining  a  house-party  of  nine  and  keeps  but  two 
indoor  servants.  Long  ago,  on  the  farms,  we  could 
only  be  hospitable :  now-a-days,  farmers'  wives  can  still 
be  hospitable;  also  they  can  entertain.  It  is  really 
quite  an  improvement." 

Another  visitor  tells  me  how  the  Women's  Institutes 
of  Alberta  are  giving  scholarships  of  $200.00  in  the 
rural  districts,  to  send  girls  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges for  a  five  months'  course,  this  being  the  amount 
required.  Presently,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the 
men  at  all.    You  just  watch! 

Speaking  of  men,  this  lady  also  tells  me  that  their 
Institute  started  to  prepare  papers  for  the  monthly 
meetings  on  the  advance  of  civilization,  "We  started 
on  primitive  man,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye 
(or  maybe  it  was  in  both  eyes),  "and  we've  never  been 
able  to  get  away  from  him;  not  through  all  the  ages." 

Before  the  speaking  started,  the  school  inspector's 
wife  invited  me  to  come  with  her  and  see  the  poultry- 
yards.  She  tells  me  these  hens  are  White  Wyandottes, 
and  a  good  breed  to  raise,  except  that  they  are  a  mark 
for  hawks. 

Humph!  if  I  had  not  decided  to  leave  my  troubles 
behind  at  the  police  court,  I  could  easily  have  told  her 
how  little  white  birds  have  always  been  a  mark  for 
hawks — indeed  they  have. 

You  would  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  down-clad 
baby  goslings  which  the  hiccoughy  old  hen  has  hatched 
out,  and  of  how  she  flutter-huddles  her  feathers  when 
you  go  near  them.  That  she  is  a  spit-fire  and  has  no 
manners,  anyone  can  plainly  see. 

You  would  be  interested  too,  if  I  would  tell  about  the 
stiff-mannered  gobbler  with  his  bronze-brown  wings, 
and  his  silly  staccato  recitative.  He  thinks  himself  a 
fine  grandee,  this  fellow,  but  he  may  as  well  flaunt  his 
feathers  now  for  it  is  quite  sure  he  is  ear-marked  for 
Christmas. 

The  school  inspector's  wife  says  that  the  lives  of 
turkeys  are  full  of  chance,  but  if  they  will  keep  alive 
for'a  few  months,  quite  a  bit  of  money  can  be  made  out 
of  them.  I  knew  this  before,  for  George  Barrow  tells 
that  when  a  hermit  of  his  acquaintance  died,  it  was 
found  he  had  left  a  fortune  of  seven  hundred  dollars  to 
his  niece,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  scraped  up 
by  fattening  turkey-hens. 
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Power  From  a  Home  Plant 


ONE  of  the  secrets  of  getting  mechanical  power 
with  all  the  incidental  comforts  and  labor-savers 
in  the  farm  home,  is  to  be  able  to  make  the  power 
plant  pay  for  itself  in  the  work  of  the  farms.  This 
is  why  houses  with  electric  lights  and  bath-rooms 
and  power-washers  are  more  general  in  dairy  districts 
than  in  the  straight  grain  or  livestock  section — the 
dairyman  needs  power  to  run  a  dozen  contrivances 
in  the  barn  which  the  general  farmer  may  be  able 
to  get  along  without — so  the  home  has  to  wait. 

The  other  promoter  of  mechanical  power  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  mechanical  ingenuity  to  make  the  plant  do 
its  maximum  amount  of  work,  to  apply  it  to  as  many 
uses  as  possible.  This  has  been  carried  out  to  a  re- 
markable degree -on  the  W.  W.  Ballantyne  farm  near 
Stratford.  Norman.  Ballantyne  would  have  made  a 
rirst-class  electrical  engineer;  instead  of  that  he  went 
to  the  Agricultural  College  as  his  father  had  done,  with 
the  result  that  they  now  run  a  combined  engineering 
and  farming  business  with  rather  notorious  success. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  dynamo  and  storage  batteries 
run  by  an  engine  which  is  primed  with  gasoline  and 
fed  on  kerosene.  This  equipment  is  set  up  in  a  power- 
house half  way  between  the  house  and  the  barn  with 
wires  running  to  both  buildings.  The  batteries  are 
air-cooled  so  there  is  no  trouble  with  frost  in  cold 
weather.  There  are  two  motors  in  the  barn  of  one- 
half  and  one-quarter  h.p.,  and  a  one-quarter  h.p. 
motor  in  the  house.  At  the  barn  the  current  operates 
the  milking  machine,  and  cream  separator  for  seven- 
teen or  more  pure-bred  Ayrshire  cows.  The  milking 
machine  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Between  milk- 
ings  the  tubes  are  kept  in  a  chloride  of  lime 
solution  with  clear  water  pumped  through 
just  before  they  are  used.  The  motor  that 
runs  the  cream  separator  in  the  milk-room 
can  be  moved  to  the  barn  floor  to  turn  the 
fanning-mill.  The  motor  operating  the 
milking  machine  also  runs  the  emery  wheel, 
pulps  the  roots  and  pumps  the  water — 
There  are  individual  drinking  cups  through- 
out the  dairy  stable.  For  the  heavier  work, 
threshing,  silo-filling  and  grinding  they  use 
a  tractor.  Mr.  .Ballantyne  considers  this 
plan  more  economical  than  using  a  heavier 
power  plant  for  everything.  And  of  course 
all  the  buildings  are  lighted.  This,  in  itself, 
they  consider  worth  the  cost  of  the  plant 
on  a  dairy  farm  where  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  a  certain  amount  of  work  must 
be  done  before  daylight  and  after  dark,  espe- 
cially since  it  has  been  necessary  to  get 
along  with  little  help. 

But  modern  equipment  on  this  farm 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  barn  and  out- 
buildings. Mr.  Ballantyne  has  always  put 
conveniences  in  the  home  before  or  at  least 
even  with  the  farming  equipment.  Before  they  had 
electricity  on  the  farm  they  had  a  gasoline  engine 
doing  the  washing,  and  pumping  water  to  the  kitchen 
sink  and  the  bath-room.  When  the  electric  plant 
was  installed  it  was  not  necessary  to  change  the  old 
appliances.  A  motor  was  just  oelted  to  the  shaft 
from  which  the  pump  and  washer  had  formerly  been 
operated.    Later  they  bought  a  very  up-to-date  vacuum 
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washer  with  a  motor  of  its  own.  In  the  summer  this 
is  set  up  in  a  screened  back  porch  or  sun-room,  a  cool, 
airy  place  where  the  ironing  and  considerable  other 
kitchen  work  can  be  taken  on  hot  days. 

The  pump  draws  water  from  both  the  well  and 
cistern,  and  as  the  water  is  heated  by  the  kitchen  stove 
in  summer  and  the  furnace  in  winter  they  have  the 
advantage  over  most  city  homes  in  that  they  have  hard 
and  soft,  cold  and  hot  water  on  tap  all  the  time. 
A  system  of  taps  is  arranged  so  that  in  case  of  the 
soft  water  running  low  in  a  dry  season  they  can  draw 
from  the  well.  It  necessitated  some  remodelling  to 
put  in  a  bath-room.  The  house  had  been  built  in  the 
days  when  bath-rooms  were  considered  a  luxury  and 
altogether  impractical  for  a  country  home,  but  the 
Ballantynes  considered  a  bath-room  one  of  the  neces- 
sities in  their  house,  and  installed  a  complete  equip- 
ment even  when  they  had  to  use  a  hand  force  pump  to 
pump  the  water.  There  is  no  attic  in  the  house  and 
the  ceilings  are  too  low  to  allow  sufficient  gravitation 
from  a  tank  in  the  house  to  a  bath-room  upstairs,  so 
they  made  a  bath-room  downstairs.  It  opens  from  the 
hall  close  to  the  stairway  and  Mrs.  Ballantyne  says 
that  knowing  the  convenience  of  a  bath-room  down- 
stairs she  would  never  have  one  upstairs,  especially 
in  a  home  where  there  are  children.  Another  of  her 
practical  ideas  is  having  a  short  length  tub  to  econo- 
mize in  water  in  dry  seasons. 

And   if  electricity  has  been   applied  to  reduce  the 


With  the  electric 
iron  the  ironing 
can  be  done  in  the 
coolness  of  a  screen- 
ed porch — no  heat 
from  the  stove,  no 
fire  to  keep  up,  no 
trouble  with  irons 
coolirig. 

Below  we  have  a 
view  of  the  sink 
pipes  and  hot  water 
boiler.  The  toaster 
and  grill  are  shown 
on  the  dinner  wag- 
gon. 


The  Ballantyne  home  is  a  picturesque  old  house  built  on  a  slope  of  ground  that  gives 
a  "basement  entrance"  on  one  side. 


labor  of  the  farm  to  a  minimum,  it  is  also  being  used 
to  bring  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience  into 
the  house.  Every  room,  from  the  cellar  up,  is  lighted 
of  course.  In  the  living-rooms  they  have  the  indirect 
system  with  semi-transparent  bowls  giving  a  beauti- 
fully soft  restful  light.  They  have  an  electric  iron 
and  a  vacuum  sweeper — no  more  ironing  by  the  heat 
of  a  hot  kitchen  fire  in  summer  time,  keeping  fires 
going  or  waiting  for  irons  to  heat;  no  more 
heavy    sweeping   of   carpets    and    stirring  the 

!dust   about  the   room   or  even   dusting   walls, 
curtains    and    upholstered    furniture,    for    the 


The  vacuum  sweeper  at  work — the  sitting-room  where  Mr.  Ballan 
tyne  has  his  desk  and  typewriter. 


The  electric  washer  set  up  in  the  screened  back  porch. 


vacuum  sweeper 
has  special 
brushes  to  do  all 
that.  An  electric 
toaster  goes  on 
the  table  every 
morning  as  regu- 
larly as  the  coffee 
pot,  and  a  grill  is 
ready  to  cook  a 
quick  meal  or 
make  a  special 
hot  dish  when  no 

other  fire  is  needed.     They  even  have   a   violet   ray| 
generator  with  all  the  sundry  attachments  that  be- 
long. 

Not  the  least  item  of  interest  about  an  I 
equipment  of  this  kind   is  the  cost.        The] 
plant  would  now  cost  about  $750.     The  run- 
ning cost  is  surprisingly  low.     The  cost  of 
kerosene  for  the  month  of  November  a  year 
ago  was  $2.     At  this   time  the  plant  was| 
pumping  the  water  for  the  house  and  barn, 
milking  seventeen  cows  and  separating  thel 
milk,  and  running  the  washing-machine  and 
vacuum  cleaner.     This  being  a  dark  month 
when    lights   were   used   for   several   hours 
every  day  at  both  the  house  and  the  barn, 
and  when  the  washing  machine  and  vacuum 
cleaner  were  being  used  more  than  usual  in  I 
house-cleaning,  the  cost  would  naturally  be  I 
something  above  the  average  monthly  cost  I 
for  the  whole  year.    Other  cost  features  thatj 
Mr.  Ballantyne  explained  were  that  instead  | 
of  paying  a  man  to  turn  the  cream  separ- 
ator for  twenty  minutes  a  day  all  year,  itl 
is  done  by  electricity  at  a  cost  of  one-half  I 
cent  an  hour.     The  same  motor  that  oper-| 
ates  the  cream  separator,  runs  the  fanning- 1 
mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  an  hour. 
The  way  he  has  cut  down  labor  costs  with] 
other  mechanical  power  is  equally  interesting.     Take  I 
his  plan  of  threshing  for  instance.     They  have  their  I 
own  threshing  machine.     It  is  a   self-feeder  with   a  I 
straw-cutting  box  and  blower,  and  a  grain  elevator 
which  they  made  themselves.     With  this  elevator  the 
grain  can  be  run  through  pipes  as  it  is  threshed  to  any| 
bin  in  the  barn.     The  machine  is  run  by  a  tractor. 
This  year  they  threshed  with  two  men  and  two  teams. 
They  used  the  low  basket  or  Western  racks  so  a  man  I 
loaded  his  own  load  and  brought  it  to  the  barn  where  I 
another  man  unloaded  it  into  the  thresher.     With  thisl 
one  handling,  the  two  men  brought  in  the  grain  and  I 
threshed  it  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  four[ 
men  to  draw  it  in  and  mow  it  away. 

And  the  progressive  spirit  that  has  made  so  muchl 
of  the  use  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm  and  in  the| 
house  is  shown  in  other  lines,  and  has,  evidently,  al- 
ways been  with  the  family.  There  are  a  great  many  I 
farms  in  Ontario,  even  where  an  ice  supply  is  put  in{ 
every  year  for  the  dairy,  that  have  never  had  a  re- 
frigerator in  the  house.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  I 
the  centennial  exhibition  in  1876,  some  of  the  Ballan- 1 
tynes — -obviously  not  W.  W.  —  brought  home  from  thel 
fair  a  refrigerator  that  has  been  in  constant  use  everl 
since.  This  is  set  in  the  cellar  pantry.  Beside  it  a[ 
door  opens  into  a  cement-lined  fruit  closet  with  shelves! 
filled  with  canned  fruit  and  meat  and  vegetables,  i 
Mrs.  Ballantyne  has  experimented  for'herself  and  be- 
come quite  a  specialist  in  this  line.  It  comes  from  thel 
same  appreciation  of  the  best  in  new  ways  that  has  I 
prompted  the  building  of  a  sun-room,  the  screening  I 
of  the  porch,  and  putting  all  the  aforesaid  essentials! 
of  modern  convenience  and  comfort  into  an  attractive  | 
old  house.  Continued  on  page  26 
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After  careful  discussion,  the  visitors  of 

the  Reception  Committee    were    unable    to 

institute    a    comparison,    which    should    be 

abundant  proof  that  the  house  of  Wilson 

and  the  house  of  Brown  had  got 

away  to  a  fair  start. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
equality  which  had  existed  between 
the  two  families,  was  at  an 
end,  for  there  came  into  the 
Brown  home  a  small, 
pink,  blue-eyed  infant,  who 
constantly  mistook  the 
night  for  day,  and  persisted 
in  wanting  everyone  to 
stand  at  attention. 

Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  ran 
in    the    first 


handsome  Turkish  rug  in  their  living-room;  the 
Browns  had  a  cradle  in  theirs;  the  Wilsons  had 
Japanese  grass  mats  and  swinging  chairs  on  their 
verandah,  the  Browns  had  a  baby  carriage  on 
theirs.  But  there  was  no  envy  on  either  side  of  the 
mud  brown  paling  which  divided  the  two  houses; 
everybody  was  satisfied  with  what  they  had.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  young  John  Brown,  dreaming  of 
wolves,  bears  and  kidnappers,  awakened  with  loud 
wailings  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  Wilsons,  hear- 
ing him,  were  sorry  for  their  neighbors  and  were 
very  glad  that  the  quiet  and  calm  of  their  own  lives 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  one  of  these  overbearing 
young  things  who  know  nothing  of  that  unwritten  la-w 
regarding  the  right  of  others  to  undisturbed  sleep  at 
nights. 

Young  John  Brown  awakened  regularly  at  the  hour 
of  five  each  morning,  and  insisted  upon  his  parents 
doing  likewise.     Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  in. 


IN  a  certain  small  prairie  town  in  Western 
Canada,  twenty-five  years  ago,  two 
houses  were  built  side  by-  side.    You  will 
perhaps  remember  them  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  stood  on  thirty-three  foot  lots  and  were 
painted  a  stone  color  with  brown  trimmings. 
Each  had  a  door  and  a  large  window  in  the  front, 
with  a  small  verandah,  over  which  were  two  small  win- 
dows; each  had  a  gray  roof  and  lean-to  kitchen,  and 
the  houses  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  stone 
colored  and  brown  fence,  painted  with  what  was  left 
over  from  the  houses. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  same  man  had 
built  them,  owned  and  rented  them,  and  you  know  he 
was  a  dull  fellow,  without  imagination,  or  he  would 
have  put  a  dab  of  red  paint  somewhere  in  the  trim- 
ming of  one,  and  green  in  the  other,  or  an  extra  gable 
in  one,  or  another  sort  of  kitchen,  or  put  the  chimney 
or  a  window  in  a  different  place  or  made  some  change 
to  break  the  spell.  But  he  did  not  do  any  of  these 
things  because  he  had  simply  built  them  to  rent,  and 
renters  are  expected  to  be  glad  of  anything  to  live  in, 
and  not  to  expect  too  much  for  twelve  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  month,  strictly  in  advance. 

The  front  door  opened  into  a  small  hall,  whose 
meagre  space  was  partially  taken  up  by  a  gray  paint- 
ed stairway,  and  which  afforded  the  occasional  caller 
a  full  view  of  the  inward  workings  of  the  kitchen,  un- 
less the  door  at  the  other  end  was  kept  shut;  but  the 
careful  housewife  overcame  all  danger  of  such  ex- 
posure by  hanging  curtains  over  the  door  space.  The 
living-room  was  to  the  right  as  you  came  in  the  front 
door,  and  the  dining-room  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  archway,  and  more  curtains.  The  dining-room  had 
one  window,  whose  upper  portion  contained  squares 
of  red,  blue,  and  amber  colored  glass;  the  large  win- 
dow in  the  front  room  followed  the  same  design.  The 
walls  were  plastered,  and  the  floors  were  of  fir. 

By  these  peculiarities,  I  am  sure  you  will  know  the 
houses  I  mean. 

Y\  7ELL,  as  I  said,  there  were  two  of  them  side  by  side, 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  they  received  their 
occupants  the  same  day,  and  both  mistresses  were 
brides.  William  Brown,  book-keeper  for  an  implement 
firm,  who  had  gone  East  and  married  Stella  Morrow 
of  Peterboro,  and  Herbert  S.  Wilson,  banker,  who  had 
married  Miss  Summers,  one  of  the  teachers,  were  the 
tenants,  and  the  people  of  the  small  town  called  that 
street  "Honeymoon  Avenue." 

When  the  observant  ladies  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee of,  the  Ladies'  Aid  called  on  the  two  brides, 
which  they  did  in  due  course,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
cide who  had  the  best  furniture.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  a 
green  carpet  and  green  chenille  portieres;  Mrs. 
Brown's  were  dull  blue;  Mrs.  Wilson's  china  was  the 
tea  rose  design,  Mrs.  Brown's  was  the  gold  clover  leaf; 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  house  plants;  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  bird; 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  a  silk  eiderdown  on  her  spare  room 
bed.  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  crocheted  bedspread  which 
her  grandmother  had  made. 


"We've    grot    too    many    flowers,"    he    said,    grumblingrly. 


afternoon  to  see  him,  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
garment,  replete  with  blue  bows,  which  she  had 
bought  the  week  before  at  a  church  bazaar,  because,  as 
she  explained  to  her  husband,  "it  was  so  hard  to  get 
out  without  buying  something."  It  was  really  a  very 
handsome  present  for  the  young  barbarian,  who  mis- 
took it  for  something  of  an  edible  nature,  and  even 
the  first  time  it  was  put  on  him,  chewed  one  of  the 
dainty  blue  bows  into  shapeless  squadginess.  But  this 
misdemeanor  did  not  decrease  his  mother's  admiration. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  in  the  first  six  months, 
when  she  wished  he  was  not  quite  so  imperative,  and 
she  often  wondered  how  he  could  tell  when  she  had 
gone  down  cellar  for  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  and 
why  he  raised  such  a  piercing  wail  every  time  she 
went  out  of  the  room.  But  she  always  rushed  to  him 
with  breathless  haste,  fully  expecting  to  find  that  some 
evil  had  befallen  him.  When  she  reached  his  crib  and 
found  that  he  was  still  intact,  her  thankfulness  always 
drove  out  her  indignation,  and  when  he  flashed  his 
blue-eyed,  two-toothed,  dimpled  smile  at  her,  she  for- 
gave him  freely,  and  marked  his  "board  and  keep  bill" 
paid  to  date. 

The  observant  caller  would  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  house  had  the  best  furniture, 
after  the  first  year.     The  Wilsons  now  had  a  new  and 


dustrious  grandmother,  the  one  who  had  made  the 
crocheted  quilt,  which  had  been  inherited  by  him,  for 
he  loathed  late  sleeping,  and  saw  to  it  that  both  his 
parents  began  the  day  bright  and  early.  Having 
accomplished  this  by  the  simple  and  unaided  method 
of  the  human  voice,  young  John  settled  down  to  a 
calm  and  refreshing  sleep,  during  which  time  his 
mother,  on  tiptoe,  hurried  through  her  work,  to  be 
ready  to  take  him  out  when  he  awoke. 

Her  neighbor  joined  a  literary  club  that  winter,  and 
studied  Maeterlinck,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  fragments 
of  which  she  passed  on  to  young  John's  mother, — who 
said  when  the  baby  was  old  enough  to  take  with  her. 
she  would  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  too.  But  the 
first  time  she  took  him  to  church,  he  tried  to  usurp  the 
attention  which,  by  all  laws  of  fair  play,  belongs  to  the 
minister,  and  so  had  to  be  taken  out  in  disgrace. 

John's  father  saw  in  his  bounding  energy  large 
possibilities  of  future  greatness. 

"Notice  the  shape  of  his  head,  Stella,"  he  often 
said,  "it  is  a  perfectly  rounded  head,  indicating  a  well- 
balanced  disposition, — see  the  full  forehead,  with  ob- 
servation and  reasoning:  equally  full — veneration  ano 
conscientiousness  especially  large.  This  boy  will 
never  shirk  his  duty: — Never  mind,  Stella,  even  if  you 
can't  get  out  to  the  Browning  Club,  or  whatever  it  ia. 
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you're  doing  something  when  you  are  bringing  up 
young  John  Brown.  You'll  have  more  to  show  for 
your  time  than  the  members  of  the  Club,  in  the 
spring." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  John's  mother  said  happily — '1 
expect  John  will  be  walking  then,  and  won't  I  be  proud 
when  he  can  step  out  with  me  in  the  afternoon,  in  his 
blue  suit  and  white  straw  hat,  and  is  able  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  the  neighbors.  He  tries  to  say  things 
now,  and  I  think  that's  very  smart  for  a  baby  only  ten 
months  old." 

"He's    a   wonder,"    declared    Mr.    Brown, 
with  conviction. 
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They  had  argued  the  question  before,  and  always  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

That  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Wilson  was  going  down 
town  for  a  hair-shampoo  and  manicure,  and  saw  her 
neighbor  hanging  out  a  washing,  with  young  John 
holding  on  to  her  skirts  and  clamoring  loudly  for  atten- 
tion, she  rejoiced  in  her  freedom,  and  the  pleasant  life 
she  had.  Bert  was  right,  children  were  too  much 
trouble ! 

The    next   summer,   John  had    a   little   brother,    an 


WHEN  John  passed  his  first  birthday,  and 
began  to  walk  on  his  fat,  uncertain 
little  legs,  he  had  his  first  photograph  taken, 
and  the  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
were  remembered  in  the  distribution  Most 
of  them  wrote  back,  with  strongly  expressed 
admiration;  some  with  faint  words  of 
praise,  and  one  unhappy  aunt  sent  not  a 
word,  and  was  struck  off  Mrs.  Brown's  cor- 
respondence list  forthwith.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  too  amiable  a  woman  to  be  resentful 
even  of  such  neglect,  but  she  considered 
that  any  one  who  was  not  moved  with  admiration  on 
beholding  such  a  beautiful  child's  face,  was  too  dull  to 
bother  with. 

"When  I  go  East,  I'll  go  to  see  Aunt  Grace,  and  ask 
for  the  picture.  Evidently  it  is  of  no  use  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown's  good  opinion  of  their  son 
was  further  enhanced,  when,  soon  after  his  first  birth- 
day, he  began  to  talk.  Just  what  he  was  saying  seem- 
ed to  be  unknown,  except  to  the  immediate  family. 
But  it  was  plain  a3  day  to  them.  When  asked  what  the 
kitty  says,  and  what  the  cow  says,  and  what  the 
pig  says,  the  answers  he  gave  were  strikingly  similar 
in  each  case,  but  outsiders  are  often  dull  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

At  sixteen  months,  he  had  learned  one  unmistakable 
trick — he  saluted  and  responded  when  his  name  was 
called.  "John  Brown,"  called  his  father,  when  he 
entered  the  front  door,  and  John  Brown,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  house  he  happened  to  be,  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  placing  his  heels  together,  stood  very 
straight,  and  raising  one  fat  hand,  answered: 

"Present." 

At  least  his  parents  said  that  he  said  "present,"  and 
it  certainly  sounded  as  much  like  that  as  anything  else. 

His  next  trick  was  to  tell,  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
where  his  papa's  boy  was,  by  patting  his  own  blonde 
head,  and  giving  utterance  to  an  animated  whirl  of 
sounds,  which  seemed  like  a  succession  of  "da's,"  but 
which  his  parents  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
What  the  child  said  was,  "Right  here,  right  here!" 

The  Wilsons  were  brought  over  to  hear  John's 
tricks,  and  although  he  did  them  beautifully,  and  they 
laughed  in  apparent  enjoyment,  there  was  a  slight 
lack  of  heartiness  about  their  applause,  and  if  John 
had  been  a  real  actor,  he  would  have  known  that  his 
audience  was  not  in  full  accord  with  him,  and  that  for 
some  reason  he  had  failed  to  put  it  over;  but  John  did 
not  care  anything  about  their  applause  anyway — he 
had  two  devoted  slaves  on  the  front  seats,  and  he  did 
not  look  past  them. 

When  the  Wilsons  went  home,  they  laughed  a  little 
about  John's  tricks.  "The  Browns  are  nutty  over  that 
kid,"  said  Mr.  Wilson — "they  make  me  tired  some- 
times." ,  <\ 

His  wife  suddenly  went  serious.  "It's  nice  to  be 
silly — sometimes,"  she  said  wistfully.  "I  often  won- 
der. .  .  .  and  wish " 

"I  don't  see  it,"  he  said;  "raising  a  squalling  kid  does 
not  appeal  to  me — it  is  too  much  like  work — if  you 
want  to,  you  can  adopt  a  half-grown  one — past  the 
howling  age — I  can't  see  myself  parading  up  and  down 
in  my  nightshirt,  singing  'Beulah  Land'  the  way 
Brown  did  last  summer.  Echoes  of  that  coming  across 
the  fence  was  enough  for  me.  A  kid  costs  too  much 
time,  sleep,  and  money,  and  I  tell  you,  May,  they're 
not  worth  it — Now  that's  the  straight  truth !  Look  at 
my  father  and  mother — they  ?aised  <;ight,  and  my 
mother  was  an  old  woman,  with  a  bonnet,  at  forty.  She 
never  had  a  good  time — she  just  slaved  for  us  kids. 
Every  last  one  of  us  now  are  married  and  gone,  and 
the  two  old  folks  are  there  alone.  We  write  at 
Christmas,  and  send  a  shawl  and  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
that's  all  the  communication  there  is  between  us — It 
isn|t  fair,  but  what  can  we  do?  I  can't  talk  to  my 
mother  for  five  minutes. — we  belong  to  different  worlds 
— She  couldn't  raise  kids  and  read  the  newspapers  too, 
and  she  dropped  behind.  Maybe  she  doesn't  know  it, 
but  I  do.  It's  nobody's  fault,  I  guess — 'but  it's  uncom- 
fortable, and  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  raising  a  family, 
and  losing  all  the  fun  in  life." 


Note. — There  is  a  purpose  in  this  story  by  Mrs.  McClvng. 
It  is  designed  to  show  the  need  for  more  recognition  of 
the  mothers  who  gave  their  sons  that  the  world  might 
be  saved.  Every  Canadian  should  read  it.  In  addition 
it  is  a  splendid  story,  one  of  the  best  that  Mrs.  MeClung 
has  written. 


exact  duplicate  of  himself,  blue-eyed,  dimpled  and 
imperative.  In  the  hot  nights,  when  the  windows 
were  open,  the  piping  wail  of  the  new  baby  often  broke 
into  the  nightly  stillness  of  the  street.  These  mid- 
night disturbances  helped  to  decide  the  Wilsons  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  Coast,  though  they  had  a  feeling 
of  real  pity  for  their  neighbors  left  behind  to  struggle 
with  the  heat  and  the  two  young  children. 

"Maybe  they  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  when  his  wife 
was  saying  that  some  way  she  felt  mean  about  leaving 
her  neighbor,  "some  people  do — it  is  a  real  instinct 
with  some  people  to  care  for  kids — but  I  must  say  it's 
not  so  with  me — and  you  can't  do  them  any  good  by 
staying — you  don't  know  how  to  mind  a  kid  anyway." 

"She  didn't  know,  either,"  persisted. Mrs.  Wilson — 
"but  she's  learning — I  could  learn  too — if  I  needed  to. 
I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  try  it" — 

Then  she  added  quickly — "But  I  am  glad  I  don't 
need  to  learn  just  now." 

That  winter,  the  baby,  whose  name  was  Tom,  had  a 
serious  illness,  requiring  a  trained  nurse  and  a  special- 
ist. For  a  few  days  it  looked  as  if  he  had  decided  to 
give  up  the  journey  on  which  he  had  started  out  so 
joyously  six  months  before.  His  dimpled  face,  now 
shrunken  and  wrinkled  like  an  old  man's,  haunted  his 
father  as  he  went  about  his  work — it  was  too  cruel, 
that  anything  so  little  and  so  sweet  should  suffer  pain. 

"Brown  walks  like  an  old  man,"  Mr.  Wilson  told  his 
wife  that  day  as  they  sat  at  lunch  in  the  hotel.  They 
had  been  out  late  at  a  dance  the  night  before,  and  she 
had  phoned  to  his  office  that  she  did  not  feel  like  cook- 
ing, and  suggesting  that  they  "eat  out." 

"I  guess  it  would  be  a  relief  if  the  little  kid  did 
pass  out.  They  can't  afford  nurses  and  doctor's  bills 
like  this.  Brown  was  in  to-day  to  see  how  much  he 
could  borrow  on  his  Life  Insurance,  and  I  gathered 
from  what  he  said,  they  are  pretty  well  up  against 
it!" 

Then  they  talked  of  other  things. 

But  young  Tom  Brown  did  not  die.  There  came  a 
day  when  the  troubled  look  went  out  of  his  tired  eyes, 
and  he  knew  his  mother  when  she  bent  over  him. 

When  Brown  came  home  to  dinner,  he  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  make  his  usual  inquiry,  "Well — how  is  he?" 
for  his  wife  was  waiting  at  the  door,  with  the  first 
real  smile  that  he  had  seen  for  months. 

"Billy,"  she  cried^'Oh,  Billy,  he's  better— he's  go- 
ing to  get  well!" 

And  then,  quite  without  warning,  she,  Stella  Brown, 
the  brave,  patient,  tearless  one,  buried  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  cried,  and  cried. 

Softly  stroking  her  pretty  hair,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  it  had  in  it  streaks  of  gray. 

IT  was  a  hard  pull  for  the  Browns  to  recover  from 
the  financial  depression  following  the  baby's  ill- 
ness. The  specialist,  who  had  been  twice  to  see  the 
child,  was  able  by  that  occult  gift  which  many  special- 
ists possess,  to  divine  the  amount  of  their  savings,  and 
make  his  fee  cover  it  exactly. 

"I  wonder  how  he  knew  how  much  we  had,"  said 
Billy  Brown,  reflectively,  as  he  wrote  the  check  which 
signed  away  all  their  savings  for  the  last  six  years. 

"That's  part  of  their  course  at  college,"  said  his 
wife  gaily.  "Never  mind,  Billy,  we  have  the  boys  to 
show  for  our  time,  and  we're  still  young  and  strong. 
We'll  start  another  savings  account  on  the  first  of  the 


month,  and  we'll  have  garden  stuff  to  sell,  and  our 
clothes  will  do  for  another  year.  We've  enough  left 
from  the  Insurance  money  you  borrowed,  to  pay  the 
nurse  and  our  own  doctor,  and  the  bill  at  the  drug- 
store, so  we  start  even  again — that's  not  so  bad." 

HpHE  two  families  did  not  see  so  much  of  each  other 
-*■   in  the  years  that  followed,  for  the  Wilsons  moved 
into  the  big  house  which  they  built  on  another,  and 
more  fashionable,  street,  and  sometimes  months  and 
months   passed   without  the  women   seeing 
each  other.     The  men  met  occasionally  at 
the  Business  Men's  Luncheons  which  were 
given   once   a   week,   and   always  regarded 
each  other  with  real  friendliness.    Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  speaking  of  his  old  neighbor,  said  to 
his  wife: 

"I  like  Brown — but  the  stories  he  tells 
about  his  kids  certainly  make  me  tired. 
The  man  doesn't  notice  that  he's  shabby 
himself,  and  getting  into  a  groove.  He 
works  in  his  garden  as  long  as  he  can  see, 
and  then  gets  up  early  and  goes  at  it  again. 
But  he's  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  all 
the  time  about  the  kids,  and  showed  me  their 
school  reports.  The  kids  are  hustlers  all 
right,  and  young  John  works  in  the  printing  office 
after  school  and  is  earning  a  set  of  books  that  way. 
The  other  fellow  keeps  chickens  and  has  bought  a 
bicycle.  You'd  think  it  was  an  automobile,  to  hear 
Brown  talk  about  it.  The  man's  simply  dippy  over 
those  two  youngsters." 

"Well,  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Mrs,  Wilson,  "they're 
handsome  and  clever,  and  the  most  beautifully  man- 
nered children  in  town,  everyone  says.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  will  realize  all  their  own  ambition,  in  the  boys, 
and  that's  something.  They  see  their  own  dreams 
coming  true,  and  that  makes  labor  sweet  and  satisfy- 
ing." 

"But  they  never  have  a  trip  or  any  fun,"  said  her 
husband. 

"They  get  their  fun  at  home — and  that's  the  best 
place,"  she  said.  "Teas  and  dances  and  clothes  don't 
satisfy  every  woman,  you  know,  Bert.  Some  of  them 
have  deeper  ambitions  than  just  to  be  well-dressed  and 

able  to  play  cards .  I    sometimes    envy    the 

Browns " 

"They're  welcome  to  the  kids, — so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned," he  said  shortly.  "It's  cost  poor  Brown  all  his 
salary  to  raise  those  kids  so  far,  and  now  comes  the 
most  expensive  time,  for  they  have  to  be  educated.  He 
never  takes  a  holiday — he  does  curl,  but  he  never  goes 
away  for  a  bonspiel." 

"But  they  seem  happy,"  Mrs.  Wilson  urged;  "there 
aren't  two  people  in  town  who  stick  together  like  the 
Browns — Don't  you  remember  that  Sunday  afternoon 
we  saw  them  out  walking  with  the  boys?  I  thought 
they  all  looked  so  contented  and  happy,  and  the  boys 
are  such  handsome  youngsters.  They  may  be  poor, 
Bert,  but  they've  something  to  show  for  their  time." 
Her  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders  irritably. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  they  have,"  he  said.  "They  have 
a  small  six-roomed  house,  on  a  poor  street,  in  need'  of 
repairs,  five  thousand  dollars  Life  Insurance,  and 
that's  all  they  have  in  the  world.  His  salary  just 
covers  expenses — he'll  borrow  on  his  insurance  again 
to  send  the  boys  to  college.  He'll  skimp  and  save  and 
work  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Hell  never  take  his  nose 
from  the  grindstone,  and  she's  the  same!" 

"The  boys  represent  their  life  work,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
son persistently.  "They  haven't  got  their  money  in  the 
bank,  the  way  we  have;  they  have  it  in  the  boys — the 
way  we  haven't.  They've  worked  to  better  advantage 
than  we  have." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  he  said,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room 
with  every  indication  of  impatience. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  a  few  weeks  later,  Mrs. 
Wilson  said  to  her  husband: — 

"Did  you  notice  the  school  report  this  month?" 
"No,"  he  answered  tartly — "why  should  I?" 
"There's  no  reason,"  she  said  quietly,  "and  no  reason 
for  my  noticing  it,  only  that  I  always  do  read  it.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  sore  nail,  which,  someway — you  like 
to  hurt?  I  don't  know  why, — Well,  I  read  the  school 
report  for  some  such  reason  as  that — and  it  always 
hurts." 

A  long  silence  fell  upon  them.  What  was  the  use  of 
going  over  all  the  arguments  again? 

Before  he  left,  he  said  more  gently:  "What  were 
you  going  to  tell  me  about  the  school  report?" 

"Nothing," — she  answered — "except  that  the  Brown 
boys  are  ahead  again.  John  has  passed  his  entrance, 
with  honors,  and  Tom  is  one  year  behind.  Both  names 
are  the  first  on  the  list." 

"That's  because  'B'  is  the  second  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.    "Well,  I'm  glad  you 
Continued  on  page  34 
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socials  and  singing  schools  and  Christ- 
mas trees  and  harvest  homes  that  liven- 
ed the  community  life  twenty  years  ago, 
and  that  community  halls  be  built  with 
a  Women's  Institute  rest  room,  and  a 
library  and  a  room  for  public  meetings. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  women  the 
fall  fairs  could  be  revised  and  made  a 
real  social  event  in  the  year.  Instead 
of  the  four  or  five  acres  of  fair  grounds 
lying  idle  for  all  but  one  or  two  days  in 
the  year  they  could  be  turned  into 
athletic  grounds.  Instead  of  the 
women's  work  being  crowded  along  one 
side  of  the  Fair  Hall  there  could  be  a 
Women's  Institute  building  with  educa- 
tional demonstrations  of  their  work  go- 
ing on  all  the  time.  "It  is  not,"  he  said, 
■"the  white  lights  that  attract  our  young 
people  to  the  city,  but  the  meagre  social 
life  in  the  neighborhood  at  home.  Youth 
must  be  catered  to,  or  it  will  be  made 
sour  and  bitter.  Perhaps  too  the  young 
people  who  have  tasted  life  in  the  city 
would  rather  stay  there,  even  if  they 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  what  it 
gives,  than  to  go  back  to  the  farm-house 
without  verandas  or  waterworks."  He 
referred  to  the  bulletin  on  plans  for 
water  systems  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  the  farm  homes  of  Ontario. 
In  a  charming  address  on  her  impres- 
sions gathered  as  an  institute  lecturer. 
Miss  Clayton  of  Stratford  made  a  plea 
for  closer  co-operation  between  the  town 
and  country  institutes  and  a  stronger 
national  spirit  in  supporting  Canadian 
literature,  are  and  the  finest  in  Cana- 
dian ideals. 

Women's  Institute  Schools 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watt,  who  has  done  some 
splendid  work  organizing  the  Women's 
Institutes  of  Great  Britain,  told  of  a 
system  of  institute  schools  established 
to  train  workers.  These  institute 
schools  were  held  at  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Every  county  federation  nam- 
ed the  worker  to  attend  from  the  county 
lind  the  Government  supplied  the  in- 
structors. The  students  were  taught 
how  to  organize  and  direct  the  work  in 
their  own  counties  and  naturally  they 
had  for  their  guidance  the  development 
of  the  work  in  Canada  from  its  begin- 
ning at  Stoney  Creek  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  studying  institute 
work  proper  they  took  up  basketry  and 
the  handicrafts  that  have  taken  such  a 
large  place  in  the  work  of  the  English 
village  institutes,  and  they  made  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  folk  singing  and  folk 
dancing.  As  was  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue  1,400  institutes  were  organized  in 
England,  during  the  past  four  years. 

Things  Worth  Remembering 

"We  may  well  take  a  lesson  for  our 
guidance  from  Queen  Victoria's  injunc- 
tion to  her  counsellors:  'If  a  thing  is 
right  tell  me  and  I  will  do  it;  if  it  is 
wrong  tell  me  and  I  will  not  do  it — but 
never  let  me  hear  from  my  counsellors 
the  word  expedient.'  " — Mrs.  Phillips. 
Lucknow. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  boys  as  well 
as  girls  shouldn't  study  domestic 
science,  it  takes  both  a  man  and  a 
woman  to  make  a  home." 
>  "Things  are  moving  so  fast  these 
days  that  the  person  who  says  a  thing 
can't  be  done,  is  always  interrupted  by 
someone  getting  up  and  doing  it." 

"In  hiring  a  school  teacher  we  expect 
to  get  the  brains  and  learning  of  a 
bishop  and  pay  a  hostler's  salary.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  system  adopted  by 
which  a  teacher's  salary  would  be  in- 
creased every  year  she  stayed  in  a 
school." — Inspector  A.  H.  Leake. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention,  the 
same  representatives  as  served  last 
year  were  elected  to  the  provincial 
board  of  directors — Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mrs.  Mead  and  Mrs.  Dawes.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  as- 
sist these  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
district:  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs,  Simms  and 
Mrs.  Wood,  with  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
Mrs.  Wilsey  added  to  help  in  arranging 
for  the  annual  convention. 


Economy  of  &&rd  Service 

WEAR  is  unavoidable  even  in  the  best 
car,  but  certain  parts  wear  out  more 
quickly  than  others.  There  is  no  need  of 
scrapping  your  car  because  the  piston 
rings  have  seen  their  day,  because  the 
platinum  points  of  the  vibrators  are  worn 
out.  Probably  the  rest  of  the  car  is  as 
good  as  new. 

Medical  men  agree  that  the  human 
body  is  renewed,  cell  by  cell,  every 
seven  years.  You  can  do  the  same 
with  your  Ford  Car  and  prolong  its  life 
at  minimum  cost  by  replacing  worn  parts 
from  time  to  time. 

Ford  service  has  been  the  means  of 
doubling  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Ford 
Cars,  and  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
motoring.  The  fact  that  a  Ford  Touring 
Car,  which  costs  $690,  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont., 
can  be  purchased  part  by  part  separately 
for  $917  is  ample  proof  of  the  economy 
of  driving  a  Ford  Car. 

It  will  pay  you  to  have  your  car  over- 
hauled during  the  winter  months.  700 
Canadian  Dealers  and  over  2, 000  Service 
Garages  supply  genuine  Ford  parts  and 
prompt  repair  service. 

When  buying,  choose  a  Ford,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  economy  of  Ford  service. 
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WANTED 

Editor  for  Weekly  Rural-Farm  Fish- 
ing newspaper  in  Eastern  Provinces. 
Only  those  having  experience  need 
apply,  with  full  particulars,  in  confi- 
dence, B6x  28,  Farmers'  Magazine,  143 
University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Coal  Oil  Light  SI?s  FREE 

BEATS  ci<i  ab  fi  FrrniriTv  TRIAL    I        !■■■■■ 


TRIAL 


I^BYoivk   Sr.JOROMTC 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  one-half  on  oil. 
Government  and  leading  University  tests  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  nearly  five  times  as  efficiert  as  best  round  wick 
open-flame  lamps.  Burns  70  hours  on  ono  gallon  common 
kerosene  (coal  oil.)  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up, 
easy  to  operate,  won't  explode.  WON  GOLD  MEDAL. 
GUARANTEED.    Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

Ten  Nights  Free  Trial 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  whits  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  $1000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  ALADDIN. 

GET  YOtJRS  FRFF  We  want  °ne  user  in 
C,t*  WV^'~  ,  *nCC  each  locality  to  whom 
customers  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 
without  cost.  Be  the  fortunate  one  to  write  first  for  10  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  226  Aladdin  BldcMOVTKU.  « 

LAAO.DT  COAL  OIL  MANTLC  LAMP  HOWS!  IN  TMI  WOULO         WIMIPlS 
Mtke  bis  mowy  spare  or  fall  time.    Oar  atr  selling  plan  moke*  exneri- 
•oee  pnneeeauiT.    We  start  roa  without  money.    Simple  seat  far  M 
dm  trial  and  On/El  FWBK  when  yoo  become  a  dtstrtbSar.     V 
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Slush 

Manure 

Muck 

make  a  nasty  combination  when 
you  have  to  clean  the  stables  by 
the  labor-wasting,  back-aching, 
wheel-barrow  method — get  ready 
for  them — cut  out  the  back  ache — 
do  the  job  in  half  the  time  with  a 
Louden      Roller     Bearing     Litter 

Carrier 
will  help  you  keep  your  stables  and 
yards    sanitary — produce    sanitary 
milk — keep  your  boys    and    hired 
men  satisfied. 

Well  Worth  the  Small  Investment 

Louden  double  beaded  rail  steel 
track  carries  two  tons — easy  to 
install — hung  in  less  space — hangs 
from  centre — always  straight  and 
level — no  side  strain. 
Kolier  bearing  track  wheels — 
easiest  to  push  under  heaviest  loads 
— no  brakes — ratchets — clutches  to 
get  out  of  order — absolutely  safe. 
Heavy  galvanized  all  steel  bucket — 
water  tight — carries  three  or  four 
barrow  loads. 

Discard  your  wheelbarrow. — No  re- 
grets with  a  Louden. 

Made    by    us    for    a    generation. 

Thousands  in  use.    Get  interested. 

Write  to-day. 

Our  112  page  Barn  Plan  Book  is 
free — not  a  catalogue — shows  74 
barns  with  floor  plans — estimated 
costs — instructions  concrete  barn 
work — barn  drainage — ventilation 
— lighting — strength  of  materials 
— framing — roof  construction — 
valuable  reference  book — easily 
worth  a  dollar — will  save  you 
many. 

If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel 
write  for  it,  also  our  catalogues 
— will  save  you  worry — time- 
money. 

Louden   Machinery   Co   of 
Canada,  Limited 

Hsad    Office    &    Factory 
454  CR.TMEA   ST.,    GTJELPH,    ONI. 

Branches   at 

Martin     Are.,     Winnipeg,     Man.; 

VancouTer,    B.C.;  St.   John,    N.B. 

Alberta    inquirers   write   Alberta   Dairy 

Supplies,    Edmonton,    Alta. 

Tear  off  this  coupon  now  and  mall  It 

to-day 


X<osden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
45 4  Crimea    St.,    Ouelph,    Ontario 

Please  send  me,  free — postpaid — 
your  large  illustrated  books  checked 
below. 

Barn  Plan  Book. 

Hay    Tools.  i 

Peed    &    Litter    Carriers. 

Cow    Stalls    &    Stanchions. 

Water    Bowls. 

Horse   Stable   Fittings. 

Barn  &  Garage  Door  Hangers. 

I   expect   to   build   new  barns    about.  . 


I  expect  to  equip  present  barns  about 


I  keep Cows Horses, 

Calves   

I  prefer   to  deal  through 

at 

My  Name   

P.O.    Pror 
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THE  IDYL  of  TWIN  FIRES, 


By  WALTER  PRICHARD    EATON 


CHAPTER  XIII— Continued 


"W 


HY  not  around  the  sundial?" 
said  I.  "They  appear  to  be 
low  and  of  a  superlative 
variety  of  brilliant  color.  And  theyre 
an   old-fashioned   posy." 

"Everything  is  superlative  in  a  seed 
catalogue,  I  observe,"  she  smiled. 
"Peter  Bell  could  never  have  written 
a  successful  catalogue,  could  he?  Yes, 
I  think  they'd  be  lovely  round  the  sun- 
dial, with  something  tall  on  the  outside, 
in  clumps.  Something  white,  like  the 
pillar,  to  show  them  off." 

We  wheeled  out  the  phlox  plants  and 
set  them  in  the  circular  beds  ringing 
the  sundial,  working  on  boards  laid 
down  on  the  ground,  for  my  grass  seed 
was  sprouting,  if  rather  spindly  and  in 
patches.  Then  we  returned  for  some- 
thing tall  and  white.  Alas!  we  went 
over  the  catalogue  once,  twice,  three 
times,  but  there  was  nothing  in  my  seed 
bed  which  would  do!  The  stock  was 
little  higher  than  the  phlox.  White  an- 
nual larkspur  would  have  served,  if 
there  had  been  any — but  there  wasn't. 

"It's  the  last  time  anybody  else  ever 
picks  my  seeds  for  me!"  I  declared. 
"Gee,  I'll  know  a  few  things  by  next 
year." 

"Gee,  but  you  must  fill  up  those  sun- 
dial beds,  this  year,"  said  she.  "Oh, 
dear,  I  did  want  some  tall  clumps  of 
white  on  the  outside!" 

"Well,  here  are  asters.  Asters  are 
white,  sometimes.  See  if  these  are. 
Giant  comet,  that  sounds  rather  excit- 
ing. Also,  debutante.  They  ought  to 
be  showy.  Most  debutantes  are  nowa- 
days." 

She  scanned  my  box  of  empty  seed 
envelopes.  "Oh,  dear,  the  giant  comets 
are  mixed,"  she  said.  "But" — with  a 
look  at  the  catalogue — "the  debutantes 
are  white.  They  grow  only  a  foot  and 
a  half,  but  they  are  white." 

"Well,  they'll  have  to  fox  trot  round 
the  dial  then,"  said  I. 

I  dug  them  up,  and  we  put  them  in 
clumps  in  the  irregularities  on  the  out- 
side edges  of  the  beds,  first  filling  .the 
holes  part  full  of  water,  as  I  had  seen 
Mike  do  with  the  cauliflower  plants. 

"Let  me  do  some,"  she  pleaded. 
"Here  I've  been  reading  the  old  cata- 
logue all  the  morning,  while  you've 
been  digging  in  the  nice  dirt." 

She  kneeled  on  the  board,  holding  a 
plant  caressingly  in  her  hand,  and 
with  her  naked  fingers  set  it  and  firmed 
it  in  the  moist  earth.  Then  she  set  a 
second,  and  a  third,  holding  up  her 
grimy  fingers  gleefully. 

"Oh,  you  nice  earth!"  she  finally  ex- 
claimed, digging  both  hands  eagerly  in 
to  the  wrists. 

After  dinner  we  spaded  up  little  beds 
at  the  foot  of  each  pillar  of  the  rose 
arch,  and  put  flowers  in  each  of  them, 
facing  the  house,  set  a  row  of  Phlox 
Drummondi  along  the  line  where  the 
-^-ape  arbor  was  to  be,  to  mark  more 
clearly  the  western  edge  of  the  lawn, 
and  finally  took  a  load  of  the  remain- 
ing seedlings,  of  various  sorts,  down  to 
the  brook,  just  below  the  orchard, 
where  I  planned  some  day  to  build  a 
pool  and  develop  a  lovely  garden  nook. 
Here  the  soil  was  black  and  rich  for  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  after  spad- 
ing and  raking  out  the  weeds  and 
grasses  we  had  four  little  beds,  though 
roughly  and  hastily  made,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  stream,  with  the  future  pool, 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre.  These  we  . 
filled  with  the  remaining  seedlings, 
helter  skelter,  just  for  a  splash  of 
color,  and  watered  from  the  brook  it- 
self. 

Then  we  straightened  our  stiff  backs, 
and  scurried  for  shelter  from  the  com- 
ing rain.  We  reached  Bert's  just  as 
the  first  big  drops  began  to  fall. 

"Nice  rain!"  she  cried,  turning  to 
look  at  it  from  under  the  porch.  "You'll 
give  all  the  flowers  a  drink,  and  they'll 
live  and  be  beautiful  in  the  garden  of 
Twin   Fires." 

"Do  you  like  flowers  as  well  as  philo- 
logy, really?"  I  asked. 


SYNOPSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  college  professor  he  resolves 
to  go  in  for  farming.  To  eke  out  his 
small  income  he  obtains  work  as  reader 
to  a  publishing  firm.  He  then  buys  a 
farm    in   New   England. 

Whilst  his  house  is  under  repair  he 
boards  with  his  neighbor,  Bert  Temple, 
where  he  meets  Miss  Stella  Goodwin  from 
New  York.  Her  health  having  broken 
down  whilst  working  on  a  dictionary,  she 
has  come  to  take  a  rest.  She  and  Upton 
make  friends  and  on  her  advice  he  names 
his    house    "Twfh    Fires." 

The  house  being  how  finished  Upton 
awaits  the  arrival  of  his  new  housekeeper, 
Mrs.    Pillig. 


"I  don't  see  what's  to  prevent  my 
liking  both,"  she  smiled,  as  she  disap- 
peared up  the  stairs. 

The  next  day  it  was  still  raining.  1 
set   off    alone   to    make    ready   for    the 


wagged  him,  for  with  every  excited 
motion  his  whole  body  was  undulated 
to  the  ears,  to  counterbalance  that  tail. 

I  went  out  and  aided  Mrs.  Pillig  to 
alight,  and  then  Mike  and  I  lifted  the 
trunk  to  the  porch.  I  looked  at  the 
dog,  which  had  also  joined  us  on  the 
porch,  where-  he  was  leaving  muday 
paw-marks. 

"Do  I  understand  that  Buster  is  also 
an  arrival?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  Mr.  Upton,  you  must 
excuse  me,'-  Mrs.  Pillig  cried  anxious- 
ly. "Mrs.  John  Barker's  boy  Leslie 
gave  Buster  to  Peter  a  month  ago,  and 
of  course  I  sent  him  right  back,  but  he 
wouldn't  stay  back,  and  yesterday  we 
took  him  away  again,  and  this  morning 
he  just  suddenly  appeared  behind  the 
wagon,  and  I  told  Peter  he  couldn't 
come,  and  Peter  cried,  and  Buster 
wouldn't  go  back,  and  I'll  make  Peter 


Best  of   all    were   the   Bowers.       She   had   been   present  at   my    first    dinner  at   Twin    Fires    after    all. 


arrival  of  the  Pilligs.  I  was  standing 
on  my  kitchen  porch  talking  to  Mike 
when  they  arrived.  It  was  a  memor- 
able moment.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  looked  up.  A  wagon  was 
approaching,  driven  by  an  old  man. 
Beside  him,  beneath  a  cotton  umbrella, 
sat  a  thin  woman  in  black,  with  gray 
hair  and  a  worried  look.  Behind  them, ' 
on  a  battered  trunk,  sat  Peter,  who 
was  not  thin,  who  wore  no  worried  look, 
and  who  chewed  gum.  Beneath  the 
wagon,  invisible  at  first,  trotted  a  mud- 
bespattered  yellow  pup.  The  wagon 
stopped.  . 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Upton,"  said 
Mrs.  Pillig.    "This  is  me  and  Peter." 

"Where's  Buster?"  said  Peter. 

At  the  word  Buster,  the  yellow  pup 
emerged  from  beneath , the  cart,  wag- 
ging the  longest  tail,  in  proportion  to 
the  dog,  ever  seen  on  a  canine.  It  would 
be   more   correct  to   say   that   the   tail 


take    him    away    just    as    soon    as    the 
rain  stops." 

"Well,  I  hadn't  bargained  on  Buster, 
that's  a  fact,"  said  I.  I  »didn't  like 
dogs;  most  people  don't  who've  never 
had  one.  But  he  was  such  a  forlornly 
muddy  mongrel  pup,  and  bo  eloquent  of 
tail,  that  I  spoke  his  name  on  an  im- 
pulse, and  put  out  my  hand.  The 
great  tail  wagged  him  to  the  ears,  and 
with  the  friendliest  of  undulations  he 
was  all  at  once  close  to  me,  with  his 
nose  in  my  palm.  Then  he  suddenly 
sat  up  on  his  hind  legs,  dangled  his 
front  paws,  looked  me  square  in  the 
eyes,  and  barked. 

That  was  too  much  for  me.  "Peter." 
said  I,  "you  may  keep  Buster." 

"Golly,  I'd   'a'  had   a  hard  time  not  . 
to,"  said  that  young  person,  immediate- 
ly making  for  the  barn,  with  Buster  at 
his  heels. 

Mrs.  Pillig  and  I  went  inside.  While 
she  was   inspecting  the   kitchen,   Mike 
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This  Trade-Mark  Is 

Your  Assurance  of 

Greater  Motor  Oil 

Satisfaction 


All  En-ar-co 
Products  Excel 

White  Rose  Gaso- 
line for  greater  power. 

National  Light  Oil 

for  Tractor  fuel.  Also 
best  for  lamps,  oil 
stoves  and  incubators. 

En-ar-co  Motor 

Grease  for  every 
lubrication  point 
around  the  motor  car 
or  tractor. 

Black  Beauty  Axle 
Grease  for  wagons. 

Always  look  for  the 
En-ar-co  trade-mark! 


En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

The  Scientific  Lubricant 

'TSHE  high  quality  of  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  never  fluctuates. 
■*•  Year  after  year  for  every  motor  use,  under  every  condition,  it  gives 
the  same  uniformly  perfect  results.     Here  is  why: 

We  supply  the  best  materials,  the  newest  modern  equipment,  exact 
formulas,  and  most  rigid  tests. 

En-ar-co  is  scientifically    refined,  insuring    a   uniformly    perfect    oil. 

For  All  Types  of  Motors 

Tractors,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  trucks,  gas  engines  and  motor  boats 
give  better  service  and  last  longer  when  lubricated  with  En-ar-co  National 
Motor  Oil. 

It  forms  a  soft,  velvety  cushion  or  film  —  strong  and  tenacious  —  that 

protects  all  moving  parts.   Thus  is  friction  practically  eliminated,  and  your 

motor  is  able  to  render  its  greatest  strength  and  power. 

* 
Insist  upon  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  and  other  En-ar-co  products.  / 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us.  / 

"Made  in  Canada"  by  / 

Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

1376  Excelsior  Life  Building,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Branch  Offices  in  35  Cities 


This  Game  Sent 
FREE 

A  fascinating  game  in 
which  autos  compete  in 
a  cross  country  race 
will  be  sent  to  all  auto, 
tractor,  motor  boat  or 
engine  owners.  Grown 
folks  as  well  as  chil- 
dren will  be  delighted 
with  it.  Just  the  thing 
for  Fall  and  Winter 
evenings.  Write  for  it 
NOW.     It's  FREE. 


/  CANADIAN 
/  OIL 

*  COMPANIES, 

J  LIMITED, 

J   1376     Excelsior 

/  Life  Bids-. 

f  Toronto,  Ont. 

0 

'      Send  me  your  En- 
ar-co     Auto     Game 
free.     Enclosed    find 
three-cent    stamp   to 
partially  cover  postage 
and   packing. 

Also    give     nearest    ship- 
ping      point       and       quote 
'rices  on   the   Items  I   have 
marked. 

se gals.  Gasoline  per  year 

gals.   Motor  0:i  P'  ■  year 

....gals.  T'l    asene  per  year 
cals.  Tractor  O.l  per  year 

.  Motor  Grease  per  year 

Axle  Grease  per  year 


My  Name  Is „ 

w 

Q\^      Postoffice Province.. 


I  own 

(Make  of  Automobile  or  Tractor) 
(Be  sure  to  give  make  of  auto  or  tractor  or 
game   will   not  be  sent) 

Automobile,  am  at  present  using 

Motor    Oil.      I    will    be    in    the    market    lor   more    oil    again 

«'.    about : and  you  may  quote  me  on 

>,     gallons  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 
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Jin 
3noefoollf 

Watch 


Mapl«-L*af- 

the  most  famous 
watch  of  the  In* 
versoll  line,  and 
the  lowest  priced 


another 

<9nq&iM)U 


Radiolite — 

tells  time  in  the 
dark.  The  hands 
and  numerals  are 
coated  with  a  sub- 
stance containing 
real  radium. 


and  another* 


Relianee-thin- 

b  r  i  d  ir  e  model, 
£old  filled  case — 7 
jewelled 


These  are 
only  3  of 

thelS 
different* 

Sng&i&otl 

models 

Look  for  the  atore  with  the  Ingertoll 
Display 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL 
128  Bleury  Street  Montreal  Canada 


and   I  carried  her   trunk  up   the  back 
»stairs. 

"I  hope  your  bed  comes  to-day,"  said 
I,  returning.  "You  see,  the  house  is 
largely  furnished  from  my  two  rooms 
at  college,  ana  there  was  hardly  enough 
to  go  around." 

Mrs,    Pillig    looked    into    the    south 
room.    "Did  you  have  all  them  books  in 
your  two  rooms  at  college?"  she  asked. 
I  nodded. 

"They  must  'a'  been  pretty  big 
rooms,"  she  said.  "Books  is  awful 
things  to  keep   dusted." 

"Which  reminds  me,"  I  smiled,  lead- 
ing her  over  to  my  desk,  at  which  I 
pointed  impressively.  "Woman!"  said 
I,  in  sepulchral  tones,  "that  desk  is 
never  to  be  dusted,  never  to  be  touch- 
ed. Not  a  paper  is  to  be  removed  from 
it.  No  matter  how  dirty,  how  littered 
it  gets,  never  touch  it  under  pain  of 
death!" 

She  looked  at  me  a  second  with  her 
worried  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  a 
smile  came  over  her  wan,  thin  face. 
"I  guess  you  be  n't  so  terrible  as 
you  sound,"  she  said.  "But  I  won't 
touch  it.  Anything  else  I'm  not  to 
touch?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "The  ashes  in 
those  two  fireplaces.  The  ashes  there 
are  never  to  be  taken  out,  no  matter 
if  they  are  piled  a  foot  thick,  and 
spill  all  over  the  floor.  A  noble  pile 
of  ashes  is  a  room's  best  recommenda- 
tion. Those  are  the  only  two  orders  I 
have.  In  ail  else,  I'm  at  your  mercy. 
But  on  those  two  points  you  are  at 
mine — and  I  have  none!" 

"Well,  I  reckon  I'll  wash  the  kitchen 
windows,"  said  Mrs.  Pillig. 

I  was  sawing  up  a  few  more  sticks 
from  the  orchard,  when  the  express 
man  drove  up  with  the  beds,  the  crock- 
ery, and  so  on.  I  called  son  Peter,  who 
responded  with  Buster  at  his  heels. 
"Peter,"  said  I,  "you  and  111  now  set 
up  the  beds.  You  ought  to  be  in  school, 
though,  by  the  way.  Why  aren't  you?" 
"Hed  ter  bring  maw  over  here,"  said 
Peter. 
"That's  too  bad.  Aren't  you  sorry?" 
Peter  grinned  at  me  and  slowly  wink- 
ed. I  was  very  stern.  "Nevertheless, 
vou'll  have  a  lesson,"  I  said.  "You 
shall  tell  me  the  capitals  of  all  the 
states  while  we  set  up  your  bed." 

Peter  and  I  carried  the  beds,  springs, 
and  mattresses  upstairs,  and  while  we 
were  joining  the  frames  I  began  with 
Massachusetts  and  made  him  tell  me  all 
the  capitals  he  could.  We  got  into  a  dis- 
put  over  the  capital  of  Montana,  Peter 
maintaining  it  was  Butte,  and  I  defend- 
ing Helena.  The  debate  waxed  warm, 
and  suddenly  Buster  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  his  tail  following  him  up  the 
stairs,  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  He 
began  to  leave  mud  tracks  all  over  the 
freshly  painted  floor,  so  that  we  had 
to  grab  him  up  and  wipe  his  paws  with 
a  rag.  Peter  held  him  while  I  wiped, 
ard  we  fell  to  laughing,  and  forgot 
Montana. 

"You'll  have  to  get  rubbers  for  him," 
said  I. 

This  idea  amused  Peter  tremendous- 
ly. "Gee,  rubbers  on  a  dog!"  he  cried. 
"Buster'd  eat  'em  off  in  two  seconds. 
Say,  where's  Buster  goin'  to  sleep?" 

We  had  to  turn  aside  on  our  way 
downstairs  for  more  furniture  to  make 
Buster  a  bed  in  a  box  full  of  excelsior 
in  the  shed.  We  put  him  in  it,  and  went 
back  to  the  porch.  Buster  followed  us. 
We  took  him  back,  and  put  him  in  the 
box  once  more.  He  whacked  the  sides 
with  his  tail,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  game 
— and  jumped  out  as  soon  as  we  turned 
away. 

"Gee,  he's  too  wide  awake  now,"  said 
Peter. 

So  we  fell  over  Buster  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  I  never  saw  a  dog  before 
nor  since  who  could  so  successfully  get 
under  your  feet  as  Buster.  If  I  started 
upstairs  with  the  frame  of  a  pine 
bureau  on  my  back,  Buster  was  on  the 
third  step,  between  my  legs.  If  I  was 
carrying  in  a  stack  of  plates  from  the 
barrel  of  crockery,  Buster  was  wedged 
in  the  screen  door,  pushing  it  open 
ahead  of  me,  to  let  it  snap  back  in  my 
face.  When  I  scolded  him,  he  undulat- 
ed his  silly  yellow  body,  sprang  upon 
his  hind  legs,  and  licked  my  hands.  If 
I  tried  to  lack  him,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
game,   and  bit  my  shoe  lace.     Peter's 


shoe  laces,  I  noticed,  were  in  shreds. 
But  Buster  disappeared  after  a  time, 
and  Peter  and  I  got  the  china  and 
jtitchenware  all  in,  and  Mrs.  Pillig  had 
it  washed  and  in  the  cupboards  before 
he  reappeared.  He  came  down  the 
front  stairs  with  one  of  my  bath  slip- 
pers in  his  mouth,  and,  with  a  pro- 
foundly proud  undulation  of  tail  and 
body,  laid  it  at  my  feet  for  me 
to  throw,  barking  loudly.  We  all  laugh- 
ed, but  I  took  the  slipper  and  beat  him 
with  it,  while  Peter  appeared  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

"No,  Buster,"  I  cried.  "You  keep  out 
of  doors.    Peter,  put  him  out." 

Peter  resentfully  deposited  the  pup  on 
the  porch,  and  took  my  slipper  back  up- 
stairs. Meanwhile,  Buster,  after  look- 
ing wistfully  through  the  screen  door  a 
second,  pushed  it  open  with  his  nose  and 
paw  and  re-entered,  immediately  sitting 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  gazing  into  my 
eyes  with  the  most  human  look  I  ever 
saw. 

"Buster,"  said  I,  "you  are  the  limit. 
Very  well,  stay  in.    I  give  up!" 

Buster  plopped  down  on  all  fours,  as 
if  he  understood  perfectly,  and  took  a 
bite  at  my  shoe  string.  I  patted  his 
head.  I  had  to.  The  pup  was  irresist- 
ible. 

"And  what  time  will  you  have  your 
dinner?"  asked  Mrs.  Pillig.  "There's  no 
meat  in  the  house.  Guess  you  forgot  to 
order  the  butcher  to  stop;  but  there's 
eggs." 

"Eggs  will  do,"  said  I,  "and  one 
o'clock.  Bert  has  his  at  twelve,  but  I 
want  mine  at  one.  Maybe  I  shall  have  a 
guest." 

"A  guest!"  she  cried.  "You  wouldn't 
be  puttin'  a  guest  on  me  the  first 
mornin'!" 

"Well,  it's  doubtful,  I'm  afraid,"  I 
answered.  "Perhaps  I'll  wait  till  to- 
morrow night,  and  have  three  guests  for 
supper — just  Bert  and  his  wife  and 
their  boarder — sort  of  a  housewarming, 
you  know.     I  want  you  to  make  a  pie." 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  can  wait  on  table 
stylish  enough  for  Mrs.  Temple,"  said 
she,  "and  111  make  a  lemon  pie  that'll 
make  Bert  Temple  sorry  he  didn't  marry 
me." 

"I  shouldn't  want  you  to  wreck  Bert's 
domestic  happiness,"  said  I,  "but  make 
the  pie,  just  the  same!" 

I  went  into  the  south  room,  and  sab  at 
my  desk  answering  some  letters,  while  I 
waited  for  dinner.  I  could  hear  the 
rattle  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen — the  first 
of  those  humble  domestic  sounds  which 
we  associate  with  the  word  home. 
Through  the  house,  too,  and  in  to.  me, 
floated  the  aroma  of  bacon  and  of  coffee, 
faintly,  just  detectable,  mingled  with 
the  smell  of  earth  under  June  rain, 
which  drifted  through  an  open  window. 
Presently  I  heard  the  front  door  open 
very  softly.  As  I  guesse'd  that  Peter 
had  his  instructions  in  behaviour  from 
his  mother,  I  knew  it  must  be  Miss 
Goodwin.  My  pen  poised  suspended 
over  the  paper.  I  waited  for  her  to 
enter  the  room,  in  a  pleasant  tingle  of 
expectation.  But  she  did  not  enter. 
Several  minutes  passed,  and  I  got  up  to 
investigate,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  her. 
The  front  door,  however,  stood  ajar. 
Then  Mrs.  Pillig  called  "Dinner!" 

I  walked  into  my  dining-room,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table,  which  was  covered 
with  a  new  tablecloth  and  adorned  with 
my  new  china.  Beside  my  plate  was 
the  familiar,  old-fashioned  silver  I  had 
eaten  with  when  a  boy,  and  the  sight  of 
it  thrilled  me.  Then  I  spied  the  centre- 
piece— a  glass  vase  bearing  three  fresh 
iris  buds  from  the  brookside.  Here  was 
the  secret,  then,  of  the  open  door !  Mrs. 
Pillig  came  in  with  the  platter  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  she,  too,  spied  the  flow- 
ers. 

"Well,  well,  you've  got  yourself  a. 
bookay,"  she  said. 

"Not  I,"  was  my  answer.  "They  just 
came.  Mrs.  Pillig.  there's  a  fairy  lives 
in  this  house,  a  nice,  thoughtful  fairy, 
who  does  things  like  this.  If  you  ever 
see  her,  don't  be  frightened." 

Mrs.  Pillig  looked  at  me  pityingly. 
"I'll  bring  your  toast  and  coffee  now," 
she  said. 

The  coffee  came  in  steaming,  and  it 
was  good  coffee,  much  better  than  Mrs. 
Bert's.  The  eggs  were  good,  too.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  centrepiece.  She 
had  come  in  so  softly,  and  gone  so  quick- 


ly, and  nobody  had  seen  her!  She  had 
been  present  at  my  first  meal  in  Twin 
Fires,  after  all,  and  so  delicately  pres- 
ent, just  in  the  subtle  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers and  the  warm  token  of  thoughtful- 
ness !  My  meal  was  a  very  happy  one, 
happier  even,  perhaps,  than  it  would 
have  been  had  she  sat  opposite  me  in 
person.  We  are  curious  creatures,  who 
can  on  occasion  extract  a  sweeter 
pleasure  from  our  dreams  of  others  in 
loneliness  than  from  their  bodily  pres- 
ence. Mrs.  Pillig  fluttered  in  and  out,  to 
see  if  I  was  faring  well,  and  though  her 
service  was  not  that  of  a  trained  wait- 
ress it  sufficed  to  bring  me  desert  of 
some  canned  peaches,  buried  under  my 
own  rich  cream,  and  to  remind  me  that 
my  wants  were  solicitously  cared  for. 
Out  on  the  porch  I  could  see  Peter  play- 
ins:  with  Buster  and  hear  that  ingratiat- 
ing pup's  yelps  of  canine  delight  Be- 
fore me  stood  the  purple  iris  blooms, 
with  golden  hearts  just  opening,  their 
slender  stems  rising  from  the  clear 
water  in  the  vase,  and  spoke  of  her 
whose  thought  of  me  was  so  gracious, 
so  delicately  expressed,  so  warming  to 
my  heart.  The  spoon  I  held  bore  my 
mother's  initials,  reminding  me  of  my 
childhood,  of  that  other  home  which 
death  had  broken  up  ten  years  before, 
since  when  "I  had  called  no  place  home 
save  my  study  and  bedroom  high  above 
the  college  Yard.  I  thought  of  the  Yard 
— pleasantly,  but  without  regrets.  I 
looked  through  the  window  as  my  last 
spoonful  of  dessert  was  eaten,  and  saw 
the  sky  breaking  into  blue.  I  folded 
my  new  napkin,  put  it  into  the  old  silver 
ring  which  bore  the  word  "John"  on  the 
side,  failed  utterly  to  note  the  absence 
of  a  finger-bowl,  and  rose  from  my  first 
meal  in  Twin  Fires. 

"I  have  a  home  again,"  said  I,  aloud; 
"I  have  a  home  again  after  ten  years!" 

Then  I  went  up  the  road  toward 
Bert's. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
The  First  Lemon  Pie 

jV/riSS  GOODWIN  was  not  there.    She 

-^-l  had  gone  for  a  walk.  Disappointed, 
I  went  back  to  my  farm,  and  resolved  to 
clean  up  the  path  through  the  pines,  to 
surprise  her.  The  grove  was  dripping 
wet.  the  brook  high,  and  when  I  had 
stacked  up  the  slash  from  as  far  as  the 
tamarack  swamp,  I  brought  down  some 
old  planks  from  the  house  and  made  a 
walk  with  them  over  the  wet  corner. 
There  was  scarcely  any  slash  in  the 
open  border  of  pines  along  the  south 
wall,  so  that  I  had  time  to  smooth  with 
a  rake  the  path  on  between  the  vege- 
tables and  the  hayfield  well  back  toward 
the  house,  mow  it  out  with  a  scythe 
across  the  little  slope  of  neglected  grass 
just  west  of  the  house,  where  I  was  go- 
ing some  day  to  plant  more  orchard  and 
place  my  chicken  houses,  and  finally 
bring  it  down  sharp  through  the  group 
of  pines  by  the  road  just  northwest  of 
the  woodshed  (evidently  planted  there 
for  a  windbreak),  ending  it  up  at  the 
driveway  which  led  in  to  the  vegetable 
garden,  around  the  end  of  the  shed. 
Then  I  put  up  my  tools,  and  walked  back 
proudly  around  the  circle.  The  path 
practically  encompassed  ten  acres,  so 
that  it  made  quite  a  respectable  stroll. 
First,  it  led  west  through  the  small 
group  of  pines,  then  south  along  the  wall 
by  the  potato  field,  where  I  glimpsed  the 
rows  of  sprouting  plants,  and  beyond 
them  the  lone  pine  and  the  acres  of 
Bert's  farm  and  the  far  hills  up  the 
valley.  Then  it  led  by  the  hayfield  wall, 
on  the  right  a  tangle  of  wild  roses  and 
other  wallside  flowers  and  weeds,  on  the 
left  the  neat  rows  of  my  vegetables,  with 
the  peas  already  brushed.  At  the  end 
of  the  farm  it  turned  east,  between  two 
rows  of  pine  trunks  like  a  natural 
cloister,  and  finally  entered  the  tamarack 
swamp,  and  then  the  hush  and  silence 
of  the  pine  grove,  where  the  brook  ran 
along  in  its  mossy  bed  and  you  might 
have  been  miles  from  any  house.  It 
emerged  into  the  maples  where  Twin 
Fires  was  visible,  spick  and  span  with 
new  white  paint  and  green  shutters, 
above  its  orchard.  I  was  very  proud  of 
that  path,  of  its  length,  its  charm,  its 
variety,  its  spontaneous  character.  It 
seem»H  to  me  then,  and  it  has  never 
ceased  to  seem,  better  than  any  extended 
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FARMERS'  GOVERNMENT  AT 

QUEEN'S  PARK 

rT%HE  turn  of  political  events  in  Ontario  has  placed  the  Government  of 
this  Province  in  absolutely  new  hands.     We  are  entering  upon  a  period 
of  Government  chiefly  by  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the  Province. 


What  will  transpire  during  the  coming  months  it 
is  difficult  to  prophesy,  but  one  thing  is  sure — upon 
the  representatives  of  the  Farmers  of  Ontario,  and 
those  other  members  of  the  Legislature  whom  they 
enlist  to  their  support,  rests  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Province. 

You,  therefore,  as  a  farmer,  or  as  a  merchant  or 
business  man  interested  in  a  concern  closely  allied 
with  agriculture,  will,  of  necessity,  keep  yourself 
carefully  informed  on  all  developments  in  Ontario 
political  life. 

You  will  read  a  newspaper  that-  provides  every 
facility  for  reporting  current  events  at  Queen's  Park 
and  throughout  the  Province. 

Why  not  read  The  Globe? 

A  staff  correspondent  of  The  Globe  spends  his 
entire  time  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Queen's 
Park,  reporting  fully  EVERY  DAY  the  news  and 
events  as  they  occur. 


The  Globe's  staff  correspondents  travel  through- 
out the  Province,  reporting  the  major  events  of  the 
day  relating  to  the  subjects  in  which  its  readers  are 
most  vitally  interested.  Local  correspondents  are 
located  at  strategic  centres  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing Globe  readers  fully  informed  from  day  to  day. 

The  great  Agrarian  Movement  in  the  West  is 
also  fully  reported  in  The  Globe.  No  newspaper  in 
Ontario  is  better  equipped  for  giving  ALL  the  news 
which  concerns  the  Farming  and  Allied  interests. 

The  Globe  is  fully  seized  of  the  importance  of 
complete  and  unbiased  reports. 

Complete  reports  of  U.F.O.  Conventions,  Far- 
mers' Meetings,  the  Meetings  and  Conventions  of 
the  Labor  Party,  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  Con- 
servative Party  have  always  been  features  of  The 
Globe. 


To  keep  fully  informed  on  all  the  events  of  transcending  interest  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
^     and  throughout  the  World,  every  farmer,  his  wife  and  family,  should  read 


TORONTO 

Canada's  National  Newspaper 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT  OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 


Mr.  Alex.  Moore,  Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  waters  his  cows  with 
water  bowls.  One  day  last  winter 
the  windmill  broke  down.  This 
cut  off  the  water  supply  and  he  had 
to  drive  his  cows  out  to  the  barn- 
yard trough.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  blustery. 


As  a  result  his  herd  of  15  cows  failed 
an  80  lb.  can  of  milk  the  very  first  day. 
They  kept  on  failing  every  day  after- 
wards, until  the  windmill  was  repaired. 
Milk  is  87%  water  and  the  cows  did  not 
drink  enough.  With  their  water  bowls 
the  water  was  always  before  them.  It 
was  always  at  the  right  temperature. 


You  will  get  the  maximum  production 
with  water  bowls.  If  you  are  not  using 
them,  did  you  ever  reckon  up  what  you 
are  losing?  At  only  $2.50  per  cwt.  an 
80  lb.  can  per  day  for  200  days  would 
amount  to  $400.00.  If  your  80  lb.  can 
is  empty,  send  in  the  coupon.  It  will 
not  cost  you  anything,  or  obligate  you 
in  any  way,  to  gat  particulars  of  the 
BT  Water  Bowl. 


• BEATTY 


BROS 

M3BI   HILL  STREET 
FERGUS.  ONT. 


LIMITED 
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Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding 
the  BT  Water  Bow).  This  is  to  be  free  and 
without  obligation  to  me.  I  have  insweredl  your 
questions  below. 

Are  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  Water  Bowls? — ,— -, 


If  so,  when?  ... 

How  many  cows  have  you?.. 

Your  name    . 
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Raise  More  Live  Stock 


AND 


Increase  Your  Prosperity 


This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  farmers  of  Canada. 
The  depleted  herds  of  Europe  insure  a  profitable  mar- 
ket for  years  to  come.  The  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion," the  greater  your  profits.  Because  of  the  low  cost 
of  the  land  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  to  raise  all  kinds  of  live  stock  most 
economically. 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


has  thousands  of  acres  of 
and  live  stock  raising,  for 


Read^What  H.  B.^Ramer  Says: 

"As  I  had  no  experience  in  irri- 
gation I  felt  somewhat  blue  (in 
the  spring  of  1918),  as  it  looked 
as  if  I  were  not  going  to  have 
anything,  and  the  land  not  pre- 
pared for  irrigation.  I  went  to 
work  and. got  the  water  on  as  far 
as  I  oould,  and  when  I  threshed 
my  crop  I  had  1S0O  bushels  of 
wheat,  700  bushels  of  oats  and 
5S0  bushels  potatoes.  At  present 
prices  would  amount  to  $4,360, 
which  paid  my  indebtedness  and 
helped  me  on  to  another  crop. 

"iWe  can  raise  nearly  all  kinds 
of  garden  truck,  including  water 
melons,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes  and 
sweet  com.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown 
to  perfection  under  irrigation. " 


Mr.  Ramer  came  to  Alberta 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1917,  set- 
tling on  a  quarter  section  near 
Duchess,  purchased  from  the 
&P.R. 


fertile  land,  suitable  for  mixed  farming 
sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 
Land  that  will  grow  grain,  and 
fodder  crops  of  various  kinds  may 
be  had  at  from  $11  to  $30  an  acre. 
Only  one-tenth  down  and  twenty 
years  to  pay  the  balance. 

IRRIGABLE    FARM   LANDS 

capable  of  producing  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  alfalfa 
and  all  kinds  of  fodders,  beets, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  vegetables, 
every  seson  and  supporting  maxi- 
mum number  of  live  stock  per 
acre,  for  sale  at  $50  an  acre,  in- 
cluding water  rights.  One-tenth 
cash  and  twenty  years  to  pay 
balance.  Loan  of  $2,000  for  build- 
ings, fencing,  etc.,  on  these  lands. 

Write     now    for    free     booklets 
containing  full  information  to 


E.  La  Due  Norwood,  C.P.R.  Land  Agent 

Windsor  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 
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acres  of  formal  garden  planting,  more 
truly  representative  of  the  natural  land- 
scape of  our  country,  and  so  in  a  truer 
sense  a  real  garden.  There  are  spots 
along  that  brook  now  where  I  have  sown 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  from  the  deep 
woods  brought  home,  like  the  trilliums, 
in  a  grapevine  basket,  spots  which  for 
sheer  exquisiteness  of  shadowed  water 
and  shy  bloom  and  delicate  green  beat 
any  formal  bed  you  ever  dreamed.  I  have 
even  cleared  out  three  trees  to  let  the 
morning  sun  fall  on  a  little  pool  by  the 
brook,  and  into  that  place  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  transplanting  a  cardinal  flower, 
which  looks  at  its  own  reflection  in  the 
still  water  below,  across  the  pool  from 
a  blue  vervain.  Just  one  cardinal  flower 
— that  is  all — under  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
in  the  woods.  But  it  is,  I  like  to  think, 
what  Hiroshige  would  most  enjoy. 

However,  I  am  running  ahead  of  my 
story.  Returning  to  the  house  I  went  up 
to  my  new  chamber,  where  my  striped 
Navajo  blanket  (a  gift  from  a  New 
Mexican  undergraduate  who  had  been  in 
one  of  my  courses  and  entertained  an  in- 
explicable „ regard  for  me,  possibly  be- 
cause I  persuaded  him  that  he  was  not 
destined  for  a  literary  career)  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  my  old  college  bed 
was  clean  with  fresh  linen,  and  my  col- 
lege shingles  hung  on  the  walls,  a  pleas- 
ant reminder  of  those  strange  social  am- 
bitions which  means  so  much  to  youth. 
Through  my  west  window  streamed  in 
the  sunset.  I  peeled  off  my  clothes  and 
dived  into  my  brand  new  and  quite  -too 
expensive  porcelain  bath  tub —  a  luxury 
Bert's  house  did  not  possess.  Then  I 
got  into  my  good  clothes  and  a  starched 
collar,  more  for  the  now  novel  sensa- 
tion than  anything  else,  ate  my  supper, 
and  in  the  warm  June  evening  walked 
up  the  road. 

Bert  and  his  wife  were  in  the  front 
sitting-room.  I  could  see  them  beneath 
the  hanging  lamp.  The  girl  was  walk- 
ing idly  up  and  down  before  the  house. 
Out  of  range  of  the  open  window  I  took 
her  hand  and  gave  it  a  little  pressure. 
"For  the  centrepiece,"  said  I.  "You  sat 
opposite  me  at  my  first  meal,  bless  you!" 

"Did  I?"  she  answered.  "What  are 
you  talking  about?"  She  smiled  it  off, 
but  I  knew  that  she  was  pleased  at  my 
pleasure. 

Then  I  led  the  way  into  the  parlor. 
"Hear,  ye;  hear,  ye;  hear,  ye!"  I  cried. 
"To-morrow  night  at  seven  a  house- 
warming  dinner-party  will  be  given  at 
Twin  Fires.  The  guests  will  be  Mrs. 
Bert  Temple,  her  lesser  fraction,  and 
Miss  Stella  Goodwin." 

"Land  o'  Goshen!"  said  Mrs.  Bert.  "I 
aint  got  no  fit  clothes." 

Bert  and  I  roarecT  "They're  all  alike," 
cried  Bert  to  me.  "You  aint  got  no  fit 
clothes,  neither  hev  you,  Miss  Good- 
win?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  laughed.  "But  I 
expect  to  go." 

"Well,  I  aint  got  no  swaller  tail  my- 
self," said  Bert.  "But  I  expect  to  go. 
We'll  jest  leave  the  old  lady  ter  home." 

"Will  you,  now?'  said  she.  "Do  you 
s'pose  I'd  lose  a  chance  to  see  how  Mrs. 
Pillig's  feedin'  our  friend?    Not  much!" 

"Seven  o'clock,  then!"  I  called,  as  I 
went  back  down  the  road,  to  light  my  old 
student's  lamp  again  at  last,  and  labor 
in  my  own  house  in  the  quiet  evening,  the 
time  of  day  the  Lord  appointed  for 
mental  toil.  As  I  drew  near,  the  form  of 
Buster  emerged  from  the  shed,  barking 
savagely,  his  bark  changing  to  whimpers 
of  joy  as  I  spoke  his  name.  He  pleaded 
to  come  into  the  house  with  me,  so  I  let 
him  come,  and  all  the  evening  he  lay  on 
the  rug  beside  my  chair,  while  I  worked. 
Now  and  then  I  learned  to  stroke  his 
head,  whereupon  he  would  roll  over  on 
his  back,  raise  his  four  paws  into  the 
air,  and  present  his  white  belly  to  be 
scratched.  When  I  stopped,  he  would 
roll  back  with  a  grunt  of  profound  satis- 
faction, bat  one  eye  at  me  affectionately, 
and  go  to  sleep  again. 

"Buster,"  said  I,  "hanged  if  I  don't 
like  you."  „ 

His  great  tail  spanked  the  rug. 

The  house  seemed  oddly  more  compan- 
ionable for  his  presence.  Yes,  I  did  like 
him — I  who  had  thought  I  hated  dogs! 
I  put  him  to  bed  at  eleven,  in  the  wood- 
shed, and  bade  him  good-night  aloud. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Pillig  was  nervous- 
ly busy  with  preparations  for  the  feast. 
The  ice  man  came,  and  the  butcher.     I 
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worked  half  the  day  at  my  manuscripts, 
and  half  cleaning  up  the  last  of  my  or- 
chard slash,  mowing  the  neglected  grass 
with  a  scythe,  and  trimming  the  grass 
between  the  house  and  the  road  with  a 
lawn  mower.  I  also  edged  the  path  to 
the  kitchen  door.  Every  few  moments 
I  looked  up  the  road  toward  Bert's,  but 
no  figure  drew  near  with  saucily  tilted 
nose.  There  was  only  Buster,  trotting 
hither  and  yon  in  every  part  of  the  land- 
scape, and,  at  half-past  three,  the 
chunky  form  of  Peter  coming  home 
from  the  Slab  City  school.  I  set  Peter 
to  work  for  an  hour  sawing  wood. 

"But  I  gotter  study,"  he  said. 

"What?"  said  I. 

"Spellin',"  said   Peter. 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "I'll  ask  you 
words  while  you  saw." 

He  gave  me  his  book  which  I  held 
open  on  the  lawn-mower  handle,  and 
every  time  the  machine  came  to  his  end 
of  the  strip  of  lawn  I  asked  him  a  new 
word.  Then  I'd  mow  back  again,  and 
he'd  make  another  cut  of  apple  bough, 
and  then  we'd  have  a  fresh  word. 

"This  lends  an  extremely  educational 
aspect  to  agricultural  toil,  Peter,"  said 
I. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he. 

Peter  had  his  lesson  learned  and  I 
had  the  lawn  mowed  by  five  o'clock.  I 
devoted  the  next  hour  to  my  corres- 
pondence, and  then  went  up  to  make 
myself  ready  for  the  feast.  For  some 
reason  I  went  into  the  spare  room  at 
the  front  of. the  house,  and  glancing 
from  the  window  saw  Miss  Stella  steal- 
ing up  through  the  orchard,  her  hands 
full  of  flowers.  I  watched  cautiously. 
She  peeped  into  the  east  window,  saw 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  I  heard 
the  front  door  gently  opened.  I  tip- 
toed to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  lis- 
tened. She  was  in  the  south  room. 
Presently  I  heard  voices. 

"Sh,"  she  was  cautioning,  evidently 
to  Mrs.  Pillig.  A  second  later  I  heard 
Buster  bark  his  "stranger-coming!" 
bark  by  the  kitchen  door.  When  I  came 
downstairs^  there  were  fresh  flowers 
beneath  the  Hiroshiges,  a  bowl  of  them 
on  the  piano,  and  a  centrepiece  in  the 
dining-room.     I  smiled. 

"That  fairy's  been  here  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Pillig  slyly.  "Gave  me  quite  a 
start." 

Promptly  at  seven  my  guests  arrived, 
and  I  ushered  them  with  great  cere- 
mony into  the  south  room,  where  Mrs. 
Bert  gazed  around  with  unfeigned  de- 
light, and  cried,  "Well,  land  o'  Goshen, 
to  think  this  was  them  two  old  stuffy 
rooms  of  Milt's,  with  nothin'  in  'em 
but  a  bed  and  a  cracked  pitcher!  Hev 
you  read  all  them  books,  young  man?" 

"Not  quite  all,"  I  laughed,  as  I  open- 
ed the  chimney  cupboard  to  the  left  of 
my  west  fireplace. 

"Lucky  you  read  what  you  did  before 
you  began  ter  run  a  farm,"  said  Bert. 

I  now  brought  forth  from  the  cup- 
board a  bottle  of  my  choicest  Bourbon 
and  four  glasses.  The  ladies  consented 
to  the  tiniest  sip,  but,  "There's  nothin' 
stingy  about  me!"  said  Bert.  "Here's 
to  yer,  Mr.  Upton,  and  to  yer  house!" 

We  set  our  glasses  down  just  as  Mrs. 
Pillig  announced  dinner.  On  the  way 
aeross  the  hall  I  managed  to  touch  the 
girl's  hand  once  more.  "For  the  second 
centrepiece,  dear  fairy,"  I  whispered. 

Bert  was  in  rare  form  that  evening, 
and  kept  us  in  gales  of  merriment. 
Mrs.  Pillig  brought  the  soup  and  meat 
with  anxious  gravity,  set  the  courses 
on  the  table,  and  then  stopped  to  chat 
with  Mrs.  Temple,  or  to  listen  to  Bert's 
stories.  She  amused  me  almost  as 
much  as  Bert  did.  Bert  and  his  wife 
weren't  company  to  her,  and  the  im-  x 
personal  attitude  of  a  servant  was 
quite  impossible  for  her.  It  was  a 
family  party  with  the  waitress  includ- 
ed. Miss  Goodwin  and  I  exchanged 
glances  of  amusement  across  the  table. 

Then  came  the  lemon  pie. 

"Now  there's  a  pie!"  said  Mrs. 
Pillig,  setting  it  proudly  before  me. 

I  picked  up  my  mother's  old  silver 
pie  knife  and  carefully  sank  it  down 
through  the  two-inch  mass  of  puffy 
brown  meringue  spangled  with  golden 
drops,  the  under  layer  of  lemon-yellow 
body,  and  finally  the  flaky,  marvellously 
dry  and  tender  bottom  crust. 
"Mrs.  Pillig,"  said  I,  "pie  is  right!" 
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"Marthy,"  said  Bert,  smacking  his 
lips  over  the  first  mouthful,  "if  you 
could  make  a  pie  like  this,  you'd  be  per- 
fect." 

"The  creation  of  a  pie  like  this,"  said 
I,  "transcends  the  achievements  of 
Praxiteles." 

"If  I  could  make  a  pie  like  this,"  said 
Miss  Goodwin,  "I  should  resign  from 
the  dictionary  and  open  a  bakeshop." 

Mrs.  Pillig  stood  in  the  doorway,  her 
thin,  worried  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 
Under  her  elbow  I  saw  Peter  peeping 
through,  less  curious  concerning  us,  I 
fancied,  than  the  fate  of  the  pie. 

"You  lose,  Peter,"  I  called.  "There 
junt  going  to  be  no  core." 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Buster  came 
squeezing  into  the  room,  and  put  his 
fore  paws  in  my  lap.  Then  he  went 
around  the  table  greeting  everybody, 
and  ended  by  nestling  his  nose  against 
Miss  Goodwin's  knee.  I  slid  back  my 
chair,  supremely  content.  Bert  slid 
back  his.  I  reached  to  the  mantel  for 
a  box  of  cigars  and  passed  one  to  Bert, 
along  with  a  candle,  for  I  had  no  lamp 
in  the  dining-room  as  yet,  nor  any 
candles  for  the  table. 

"That's  some  seegar,"  he  said.  Bet- 
ter'n  I'm  used  ter.  Speakin'  o'  seegars, 
though,  reminds  me  o'  old  Jedge  Per- 
kins, when  he  went  to  Williams  College. 
They  used  ter  what  yer  call  haze  in 
them  days,  an'  the  soph'mores,  they 
come  into  the  young  Jedge's  room  to 
smoke  him  out,  an'  they  give  him  a  dol- 
lar an'  told  him  to  go  buy  pipes  an' 
terbacker;  so  he  went  out  an'  come 
back  with  ninety-nine  clay  pipes  an'  a 
penny's  worth  o'  terbacker,  an'  it  pleas- 
ed the  soph'mores  so  they  let  him  off. 
'Least,  that's  what  the  Jedge  said." 

We  rose  and  went  back  into  the  south 
room,  followed  by  Buster.  Bert  was 
puffing  his  cigar  with  deep  delight,  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  a  Morris  chair, 
stretching  out  his  feet.  "Say,  Marthy, 
why  don't  we  hev  a  chair  like  this?"  he 
said. 

"Cause  you  can't  stay  awake  in  a 
straight  one,"  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Bert  wandered  about  the  room 
inspecting  my  books  and  pictures  like  a 
curious  child.  Miss  Stella  and  I  watch- 
ed them  both  for  a  moment,  exchanging 
a  happy  smile  that  meant  volumes. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  invited  them,"  she 
whispered.  • 

"I'm  so.  glad  you  are  here,  too, 
though,"  f  whispered  back.  "I  can't 
think  of  my  housewarming  now,  with- 
out you." 

She  colored  rosily,  and  moved  to  the 
piano,  where,  by  some  right  instinct,  she 
began  to  play  Stephen  Foster. 

"'Old  Kentucky  Home!'  By  Jinks, 
Marthy,  do  yer  hear  thet?  Remember 
how  I  courted  you,  with  the  Salem 
Cadet  Band  aplayin'  thet  tune  out  on 
the  bandstand,  an'  us  in  the  shadder  of 
a  lilac  bush?" 

Martha  Temple  blushed  like  a  girl. 
"Hush  up,  Bert,"  she  laughed.  But  she 
went  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
Morris  chair  beside  him,  and  I  saw  his 
big,  brown,  calloused  hand  steal  about 
her  waist.  My  own  instinct  was  to  go 
to  the  piano,  and  I  followed  it,  bending 
over  the  player  and  whispering  close  to 
her  ear: 

"You've  touched  a  chord  in  their 
hearts,"  I  said,  "that  you  couldn't  have 
reached  with  Bach  or  Mozart.  Don't 
stop." 

"The  old  dears,"  she  whispered  back. 
"I'll  give  them  'The  Old  Folks  at 
Home'." 

She  did,  holding  the  last  chord  open 
till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  heart  of 
the  piano,  and  the  room  was  still.  Then 
suddenly  she  slipped  into  "The  Camp- 
town  Races,"  and  Bert,  with  a  loud  shout 
of  delight,  began  to  beat  out  the  rhythm 
Martha's  ample  hip,  for  his  arm  was 
still  about  her. 

"By  cricky,"  he  cried,  "I  bet  thet 
tune  beats  any  o'  these  new-fangled 
turkey  trots!  Speakin'  o'  turkey  trots, 
Marthy,  you  and  me  aint  been  to  a  dance 
in  a  year.    We  mus'  go  ter  the  next  one." 

"Do  you  like  to  dance?"  asked  Miss 
Goodwin,  coming  over  to  the  settle. 

"Wal,  now,  when  I  was  young,  I  was 
some  hand  at  the  lancers,"  he  laughed. 
"Used  ter  drive  over  ter  Orville  in  a  big 
sleigh  full  o'  hay,  an'  hev  a  dance  an' 
oyster  stew  to  the  hotel  thar.  Sarah 
Pillig  wuz  some  tripper  in  them  days, 
too."  To  be  continued. 
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Home,  Sweet  Home 
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A  wanderer  stood  in  the  darkened  street,  looking  through  the 
window  at  a  .happy  family  within.  The  scene  pictured  tre  longing 
in  his  soul  for  the  home  he  did  not  have. 

The  man  slipped  away  unseen,  and  one  day  wrote  a  song — the 
song  of  his  soul.  And  this  song  became  immortal ;  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetic  heart-song  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  man  was  John  Howard  Payne,  and  the  song  is  "Home, 
Sweet  Home." 

You  may  Re-Creatb  in  your  own  home  this  immortal  long 
if  you  own 

2&  NEW  EDISON 
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The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "Swanee  River,"  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen,"  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  and  hundreds 
of  other  heart-songs  are  at  your  command  ;  waiting  to  be 
Re-Created  for  you  by  the  magic  of  this  greatest  of  all  instru- 
ments, with  all  the  richness  of  melody  and  depth  of  expression  that 
you  have  longed  for  in  the  phonograph — just  like  the  living  artist. 

If  you  love  real  music,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
book  "Edison  and  Music"  and  "What  the  Critics  Say," 
the  booklet  that  proves  Edison  superiority.  242 
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The  airtight 
package  preserves 
their  oven  fresh- 
ness, crispness  and 
purity. 


MCormicks 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 

Factory  at  LONDON,  Canada. 

Branches     at     Montreal,     Ottawa,      Hamilton,      Kingston, 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.B. 


The   one   piece    dress   is   still   graining   favor   for    all   occasions.       The   one    on   the    left    is   of   n«v 
tricotine    trimmed    with    sand    colored    brushed    wool. 


A  winter  coat  made  on  comfy  lines. 
5  forms  a   novel  scarf. 

\        s 


Ttie  collar 


A    luxurious    fur      model    ahowinr    the    preaeat 
tendency  to  cape  effect*. 
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HALLAM  FUR  FASHION  BOOK 
1920  EDITION— FREE 

Writ*  for  your  free  copy  of  Hallam's  Fur 
Fashion  Book  which  contains  48  pages  and 
cover,  illustrating  over  300  beautiful  Fur 
Garments,  all  genuine  photographs  of  the 
articles  just  as  they  are  and  real  people 
wearing  them.  It  shows  you  a  much  greater 
variety  than  you  can  see  10  most  stores  and 
will  save  you  many  dollars.  It  is  absolutely 
free.    Address  as  below, 
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That  Excellent  Flavor 
Is  Due  To  - 
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Economize  Feed 

With  a  good  feed  cutter  a  farmer 
can  save  tons  of  hay  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  Valuable 
fodder  can  be  turned  into  palat- 
able food  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

Our  feed  cutters  are  light  running  and 
durable,  with  large  capacity.  Can  be 
used  by  hand  or  power. 

Write  today  for  prices. 
The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company.  Ltd. 
Peterboro,   Ont. 
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ORM  WINDOWS  il  DOORS 

OIZES  to  suit  your 
*-*  openings.  Fitted 
with  glass.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Write  for  Price  List 

[Dj.     Cut  down  fuel 

bills.      Insure     winter 

oaifoft. 
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Our  Home  Orchestra 


By   MARY   MALVERN 


IT  would  be  a  strange  home  indeed 
were  there  no  music  of  any  kind,  and 
in  my  estimation  almost  any  kind  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  I  well  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  little  girl  we  did  not 
have  an  organ  or  instrument  of  any 
kind  but  we  always  had  a  good  sing  on 
Sunday  evenings.  When  a  little  later 
there  was  an  organ  bought  for  the  home 
we  thought  it  was  the  only  thing  worth 
while  in  all  Grey  County. 

Now  conditions  have  changed;  all  or 
nearly  all  the  modern  homes  have  an 
instrument  of  some  kind.  But  someone 
may  say:  "In  these  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion, when  our  returned  soldiers  are  try- 
ing to  make  homes,  there  are  things,  yes 
lots  of  them,  more  necessary  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  true  home  than 
either  an  organ  or  a  piano.  Yet  I  am 
speaking  from  experience  when  I  say 
that  if  the  family  at  the  fireside  have 
anv  singing  ability  at  all,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  spending  a  half-hour  or 
more  than  in  singing  together. 

I  wonder  if  I  seem  too  critical  when 
I  say  that  the  silly,  empty  type  of  popu- 
lar song  is  heard  too  often  on  Sunday. 
I  don't  want  to  be  narrow  about  this 
matter.  I  can  put  up  with  popular 
songs,  but  there  certainly  is  no  note  of 
praise  in  the  one-step  and  fox-trot 
tunes,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we  hear 
them  whistled  almost  as  generally  on 
Sunday  as  Monday. 

I  fancy  some  may  consider  me  a  bit 
old  fashioned,  but  when  we  have  so 
many  splendid  sacred  songs,  surely 
with  just  one  sacred  day  out  of  six,  we 
might  afford  sacred  songs  for  that  one 
day.  And  remember  it  is  in  the  newly 
established  homes  where  these  little 
rules  and  practices  are  most  easily  en- 
forced. As  time  rolls  on  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  grow  into  maturity 
and  leave  the  parental  roof,  they  will 
oft  in  their  imagination  join  with  those 
at  home  in 

"Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul"; 

"What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus," 
or  any  of  the  splendid  hymns  that  mean 
so  much  to  us.  So  I  say  again,  if  an 
instrument  is  available,  all  the  better, 
but  don't  allow  the  need  of  one  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Sunday  evening  sing. 

The  Home  Orchestra 

I  have  enjoyed  a  home  of  my  own  for 
a  number  of  years  and  as  we  all  have 
more  or  less  musical  ability,  we  usually 
spend  our  leisure  time  in  that  way.  We 
just  have  three  pieces  in  our  home,  viz., 
violin,  piano  and  an  oclarino.  This  is 
an  Italian  instrument  and  in  tone  is 
very  much  like  a  flute,  and  is,  a  good 
addition  if  used  in  playing  either  tenor 
or  alto  parts.  If  they  play  away  from 
home  this  orchestra  is  filled  in  with 
some  outside  help,  but  for  our  own 
entertainment  even  the  three  instru- 
ments make  a  good  orchestra.  We  find 
that  the  practice  and  brightness  in  our 
own  home  outweighs  the  desire  to  get 
out  and  find  pleasure  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  it  might  interest  some  one 
to  know,  the  kind  of  music  we  use  and 
where  to  procure  it.  My  husband 
usually  takes  a  musical  monthly  which 
generally  has  two  orchestra  numbers  in 
it  besides  a  short  biography  of  the  dif- 
ferent composers  and  usually  some  good 
practical    hints    in    general.      He    also 

joined   the  Music   Co.,      It  is   an 

American  firm  and  he  has  had  very 
trood  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  them. 
If  anyone  is  interested  enough  to  en- 
quire I  would  be  pleased  to  send  the 
names  of  several  selections  that  wear 
well,  because  you  will  understand,  along 
with  the  good  music  you  usually  get 
quite  a  bit  that  is  not  of  much  use. 

A  Music  Library 

I  have  often  wondered  if  those  of  us, 
who  are  sufficiently  enthused  about  this 
subject,  could  get  some  sort  of  a  music 
library  organized  in  the  community.  It 
could  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  literary  library.  You  know  we  all 
crave  something  new  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  little  interchange  in  some  way, 
would  be  a  real  live  way  of  satisfying 
all  concerned  in  musical  interests.     It 


has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  a 
poor  plan  to  buy  many  popular  airs, 
although  in  this  case  I'll  admit  we  don't 
practise  what  we  preach.  If  we  hear, 
or  hear  of  something  good  we  usually 
think  we  must  have  it,  but  this  is  a  sure 
and  certain  road  to  collect  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  grows  painfully  stale  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  think  we  had  about  twenty 
different  war  songs  and  we  did  not  pre- 
tend to  have  many,  so  you  see  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  get  a  collection  and  stale 
music  is  something  stale  indeed.  Of 
course  all  old  music  is  not  out  of  date, 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  family  to 
choose  for  themselves  and  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  tastes  differ. 

Getting  the  Children  to  Practise 

Every  line  of  study  has  its  own  prob- 
lems, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  chil- 
dren to  practise  is  a  real  worry  in  many 
a  home.  I  have  not  had  much  trouble, 
but  I  have  a  little  plan  which  helped  in 
my  home  and  it  may  help  others. 
Either  my  husband  or  myself  tried  if 
possible  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the 
room  when  the  pupil  was  practising. 
Of  course  this  was  no  hard  and  fast 
rule,  but  we  always  tried  to  make  it 
convenient,  especially  if  there  was  any 
distaste  shown  for  the  work.  A  mother 
usually  has  some  sewing  or  knitting  at 
which  she  can  work  but  if  not,  your 
encouragement  means  a  whole  lot.  No 
pupil  likes  to  be  shut  up  alone  with  his 
task  and  not  have  a  little  special  inter- 
este  shown  them  some  time. 

In  every  choir,  band,  or  orchestra  the 
matter  of  getting  new  recruits  is 
usually  a  problem  and  this  can  be  solved 
better  in  the  home  than  any  other  place. 
Just^as  our  churches  are  strengthened 
and  sustained  by  the  religious  atmos- 
phere in  the  homes,  in  just  the  same  way 
the  music  of  a  community  depends  upon 
the  various  homes.  Kind,  yet  firm  per- 
suasion, together  with  all  kinds  of  en- 
couragement, is  the  best  and  surest  cure 
for  indifference. 

.  Some  may  think  these  things  are 
more  easily  suggested  than  carried  out, 
but  I  don't  think  so.  We  are  all  bade 
to  use  and  improve  what  talents  we 
have,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  parents 
to  see  the  young  people  are  punctual 
and  regular  in  their  attendance  to  what- 
ever line  of  practice  they  are  interested 
in.  Now  this  may  cause  difference  of 
opinion,  but  what  have  we  that  amounts 
to  anything  that  does  not  cost  us  a  little 
trouble  or  effort  of  some  kind? 

The  more  I  think  about  this  subject, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
all  be  intended  to  enjoy  music,  even 
if  we  have  no  musical  ability.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  we  can  be  so  well  en- 
tertained with  so  little  effort  on  our 
part  as  by  the  gramophone? 

My  topic  does  not  call  for  any  detail- 
ed remarks  along  this  line  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  respect  and  admire  every- 
one who  has  used  their  time  and  talents 
in  producing  pleasure  for  others. 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  the 
home  entertainment.  It  notv  only  fits 
our  young  people  for  social  life,  but  the 
good  cheer  and  music  of  the  family  life 
will  shine  like  a  beacon  light,  not  to 
your  own  home  circle  only  but  for  the 
whole  community. 


GET  RICHES 

"Get  riches,  my  boy.    Grow  rich  as  you 
can: 
'Tis  a  laudable  aim  of  each  diligent 
man. 
Of  life's  many   blessings   his   share  to 
secure, 
Nor  go  through  the  world  ill-condi- 
tioned and  poor. 
"Get  riches !     Do  not,  as  the  foolish  will 
do 
In    getting    your    money    let    money 
get  you. 
To  steal  life's  high  purpose  from  heart 
and  from  head 
And  prison  the  soul  in  a  pocket  in- 
stead.-" 


d~£iqh 

Quality 

Silverplaie 

THE  Silve'rplate  of  Wil- 
liam Rogers  and  his  Son 
is  popular  for  its  enduring 
beauty  and  its-j[unlimited 
guarantee  of  quality. 

Wise  purchasers  will  insist 
on  comparing  it  with  other 
tableware,  when  buying,  if 
only  for  the  satisfaction 
they  derive  in  realizing  it  to 
be  "The  Best  at  the  Price." 


The  Silverplate  of 

William'Rogers 

and  his  Son 

"The  Best  at  the  Price" 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

WM.    ROGERS   MFG.   CO. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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No  Worry — No  Trouble — 
No  Waste 

When  pressed  for  time — when  you  must  wait 

for  your  oven — when  you  cannot  get  the  right 

temperature — these  are  the  causes  of 

youi  troubles  on  bake  days  when  you 

use  the  wrong  kind  of  baking  powder. 

To  have  enjoyable  results  of  a  day's 
baking,  to  have  no  worry  or  wasted 
cakes  and  pastry  despite  adverse  con- 
tions,  you  must  first  be  careful  about 
the  baking  powder  you  select. 

Use 


Wm 


EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 


It  does  its  work  absolutely.  Its  double  action  makes  it  a 
never  failing  leavener,  notwithstanding  having  to  wait  on  your 
oven. 

Always  follow  the  directions — one  level  teaspoonful  to 
one  level  cup  of  well  sifted  flour.  By  doing  so,  you  use  a 
quarter  to  a  half  less  EGG-O,  and  get  better  results. 

The  Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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EDDY'S  MATCHES 

are  made  to  give 
satisfaction 


Although  matches  arc  turned  out  of  the 
Eddy  factory  in  their  millions  —  each 
match  is  machine  made  and  is  well  and 
truly  made.  m 

For-  nearly  seventy  years,  we've  been 
making  matches,  and  are  by  far  the  big- 
gest makers  of  matches  in  Canada.  This 
tremendous  business  was  not  only  built 
upon  satisfaction  to  the  user  of  Eddy' 
articles— but  is  being  maintained  by  the 
same  honest  policy. 

When  you  buy  matches  look  for  Eddy's 
name  on  the  box.  To  get  the  most  per- 
fect match  made,  ask  for  Eddy's  "Silent 
Five". 


Over 

30  Varieties 

There  are  short 
matches  and 
long  matches  ; 
Parlor  marches 
and  Safety 
matches  (which 
strike  only  on 
ths  box).  There 
is  an  EDDY 
match  to  suit 
you.  Be  sure  the 
name  EDDY  is 
on  the  box  you 
buy. 


The  £.  B.  Eddy 
Co.,  Limited 
Hall,  Canada 
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SEASONABLE  RECIPES 


Catalog  free. 


CREELMAN  BROS.,  Box  710,    Georgetown,  Ont. 


Tomato  and  Barley   Soup 

1  quart  canned  tomatoes. 

2  quarts    boiling    water, 

1  cupful  pearl   barley. 

1%   teaspoons  salt,  < 

Yt    teaspoon    pepper, 
4   tablespoons   butter, 

2  medium-sized  onions. 

Brown  the  butter,  put  in  the  onions, 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  fry  until  tender. 
Then  add  the  boiling  water,  tomatoes, 
barley  and  seasoning.  Cook  two  or 
three  hours  over  a  slow  fire. 

Esau's  Pottage 

4  small  onions 

2   tablespoons  shortening 

M<   teaspoon   soda 

4  cups  boiled  white  or  lima  beans 

1    can    tomatoes 

1  pint  hot  milk 
Salt   and   pepper. 

Chop  onions  and  cook  in  the  shorten- 
ing until  soft  and  yellow.  Add  the 
beans,  and  tomatoes,  and  simmer  until 
soft  enough  to  force  through  a  strainer. 
When  ready  to  serve,  add  the  soda  and 
thin  with  the  hot  milk.  Season  to 
taste. 

Corn  and  Tomato  Chowder 

2  cups  canned  corn, 

1  cup  canned  or  stewed  tomatoes, 

2  cups  diced  celery  or  2  chopped  onions, 

2  tablespoons    butter, 
1    quart  cold   water, 

1   cup  milk, 

3  tablespoons    flour, 
Salt  and  pepper. 

Place  corn,  tomatoes,  celery  and  one 
teaspoonful  salt  in  a  kettle  with  the 
cold  water.  Boil  one  half  hour.  Melt 
butter,  stir  in  flour  and  add  the  cold 
milk,  stirring  constantly.  Combine  this 
sauce  with  the  vegetable  mixture, 
season  to  taste  and  serve  hot. 

Meat  Loaf 

1   pound   left-over  cooked  beef, 

1  cup    chopped    suet, 

2  small  onions, 

1  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs, 

2  teaspoons   salt, 

1  egg, 

Yt  cup  tomato  catsup. 

Chop  meat,  suet  and  onion.  Add  bread 
crumbs,  egg  slightly  beaten  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  except  the  catsup. 
Pack  Jn  a  greased  baking  pan.  Pour  • 
catsup  over  the  top  and  bake  one  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  This  loaf  may  be 
served  either  hot  or  cold. 

Simplex  Potatoes 

6    large   potatoes, 

2  tablespoons   dripping, 

Yi   cup   grated   cheese,  ' 

Salt,  pepper. 

Select  uniform  potatoes;  pare  and 
slice  in  rounds  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  drip- 
pings in  a  large  frying-pan.  When  hot, 
place  the  rounds  of  potatoes  in  it. 
Brown  nicely  on  one  side;  to  do  this, 
cover  for  a  while  and  cook  slowly.  Turn, 
then  on  the  brown  side  of  each  place 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  brown  the  under 
side  slowly,  so  the  potatoes  will  become 
thoroughly  well  done  and  the  cheese 
nicely  melted.  Place  on  a  platter  with  a 
little  chopped  parsley  on  each  slice.  The 
frying-pan  will  not  hold  all  at  once,  so 
add  a  little  more  of  the  drippings  be- 
fore each  frying. 

Hot  Supper  Potatoes 

1    quart   potatoes,    diced, 

1  small    onion, 

Yi  lb.  mild  cheese  grated, 

Yt  teaspoon  salt, 

4   tablespoons    butter,  ' 

4  tablespoons   flour, 

2  cups    milk, 

Y&    teaspoon   pepper. 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes,  cut  in  half- 
inch  cubes,  Put  in  a  stewpan,  add  onion 
chopped  fine,  and  pour  boiling  salted 
water  to  cover  over  all.  Bring  to  the 
boiling-point  and  let  boil  ten  minutes. 
Drain  and  put  in  a  buttered  baking- 
dish.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour, 
and  stir  until  well  blended;  then  pour 
the  milk  on  gradually,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Bring  to  the  boiling-point  and  add 
the  cheese  grated  and  the  seasoning 
Pour  sauce  over  potatoes  and  bake  in 
the  oven  until  brown. 


Carrot  Pie 

2   medium-sized   carrots, 

Y*    teaspoon    ginger, 

y±   teaspoon   cinnamon, 

V*    teaspoon   salt, 

Yi    cup  sugar, 

2  eggs. 

1%  cups  milk. 

Pastry. 

Scrape  the  carrots,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  cook  until  very  soft;  drain 
well  and  mash  or  force  through  a  sieve 
or  the  potato-ricer.  There  should  be 
one  to  one  and  one-quarter  cupfuls  of 
carrot.  To  the  carrot  add  the  spices, 
salt,  sugar,  eggs  well  beaten,  and  milk. 
Mix  well  together  and  pour  into  a  pie 
plate  lined  with  plain  pastry  having  a 
fluted  edge.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  at 
first  to  set  the  rim,  and  decrease  the 
heat  to  finish  the  baking  until  the  filling 
is  set.  One  egg  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  fine  crumbs  may  be  used  in  place  of 
two  eggs. 

Rolled  Apple  Dumplings 

1%  cups  flour, 

2  teaspoons   baking   powder, 

Yt   teaspoon   salt, 

2  cups  chopped  apple, 

Yi  cup  cold   water, 

1  cup  brown  sugar, 
Ya  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
Yt   teaspoon   nutmeg, 

2  tablespoons   lard, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking-powder, 
and  salt.  Work  into  this  the  lard  and 
butter,  using  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Add  water,  then  turn  out  on  a  floured 
board,  handling  as  little  as  possible. 
Roll  out  about  one-half  inch  thick, 
sprinkle  apples,  brown  sugar,  and  spices 
on  top.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll.  Cut 
off  in  pieces  about  two  inches  wide  and 
stand  on  end  in  a  pudding-dish.  Pour 
part  of  the  following  sauce  over  them: 

1  cup  granulated  sugar, 

2  tablespoons   flour, 
%   teaspoon     salt. 

1  cup  water, 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla, 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Mix  sugar  and  flour;  add  water;  cook 
till  blended.  Add  butter  and  salt. 
When  butter  is  melted,  remove  from 
file  and  add  vanilla.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
about  twenty  minutes.  This  recipe 
makes  nine  dumplings.  Add  to  the 
sauce  any  chopped  apple  not  possible  to 
roll  in  the  dumpling.  Reserve  the  rest 
of  the  sauce  to  pour  around  the  dump- 
lings when  they  are  taken  from  the 
oven. 

Other   Baked   Apples 

Core  and  pare  the  apples  and  pile  in 
a  crock.  Fill  the  centres  with  sugar, 
and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg 
and  thin  slices  of  lemon  peel.  Add  a 
little  water  and  bake  slowly.  Serve 
warm  or  cold. 


POWER  FROM  A  HOME  PLANT 

Continued  from  page   14 

Mr.  Ballantyne  is  well  known  as  a 
stock  man.  In  1909  the  Federal  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  appointed  him 
Chairman  of  the  Swine  Commission  that 
went  to  Europe  to  study  the  swine  and 
bacon  industry.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair  for  over 
twenty  years  and  president  for  the  past 
two  years;  also  a  director  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Exhibition  for  eight 
years  and  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Cattle 
and  Dairy  Produce  Committee  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  has  also  been  president 
of  their  local  fair  board  and  of  the 
county  Farmers'  Institute  and  for  the 
past  three  years  president  of  the 
Southern  Counties  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Club.  Needless  to  say  he  is  a  business 
man  as  well  as  a  farmer.  He  remarked 
that  on  one  of  his  recent  judging  trips 
he  didn't  know  how  he  was  going  to 
write  a  letter  home  without  his  type- 
writer; and  his  wife  says  that  when  the 
letter  came  she  didn't  know  how  she 
was  going  to  read  it. 
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Traffic  and  Provincial  Aid 


CLASSIFICATION  of  roads  and  responsibility  accord- 
ing to  traffic,  has  'been  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  success 
in  every  country  which  has  developed  a  general  system 
*of  good  roads.     While  township  councils  were  alone  respon- 
sible for  all  the  roads  within  their  boundaries,  very  little  real 
progress  was  made  in  road  improvement  in  Ontario. 


A  Step  in  Advance 

A  STEP  in  advance  was  made,  and  better  roads  resulted, 
when  roads  were  divided  into  two  classes,  and  county 
councils  were  made  responsible  for  roads  carrying  the 
heaviest  market  traffic.     For  a  similar  reason.   Provincial 
Highways  are  a  logical  development  in  the  road  system. 

20  Per  Cent,  of  Roads  Bear  80  Per  Cent,  of  Traffic 

EVERY  municipal  councillor,  experienced  in  the  man- 
agement of  roads,  knows  that  roads  are  expensive  to 
maintain  largely  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  over  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  roads  comprise  the 
heavily  travelled  market  roads,  and  they  carry  80  per  cent, 
of  all  traffic.  • 


ONTARIO  has  42,000  miles  of  graded  roads.  County 
and  Provincial  roads  comprise  10,000  miles,  or  nearly 
25  per  cent.,  the  development  of  which,  it  is  evident, 
will  take  care  of  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  and  will 
therefore  require  an  amount  aproaching  80  per  cent,  of 
the  available  road  expenditure.  To  this  large  proportion  of 
the  road'  expenditure,  Provincial  aid  and  expenditure  is 
definitely  pledged. 

Money  Spent  on  Highways  Justified 

AN  advance  programme  of  highway  development  is  un- 
doubtedly justifiable  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  The 
basis  of  the  Provincial  expenditure  on  roads  in  Ontario 
is  the  revenue  from  motor  vehicle  permits.  The  Govern- 
ment has  given  the  assurance  that  motor-car  revenue  will  be 
devoted  to  this  work.  In  1916  the  fees  were  substantially  in- 
creased for  that  purpose.  In  1919  the  total  revenue  from  all 
automobile  sources  amounts--  to  over  $1,500,000.  This  in 
itself  is  evidence  that  an  advanced  programme  is  necessary. 

Expenditure  an  Annual  Charge 

OAD  expenditure  should  not  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  the  grand  total  to  be  spent  in  a  term  of  twenty  years — 
any  more  than  should  household  expenses  be  estimated 
on  that  basis.  It  is  an  annual  matter  to  he  met  by  annual 
income.  Township  councils  of  Ontario  are  now  spending 
over  $2,000,000  a  year  on  their  roads— or  $20,000,000  in  a 
term  of  ten  years.  The  Province  can  face  its  obligations 
to  roads  annuallv  in  the  same  wav. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  will  probably  make  special  ex- 
penditures on  their  market  roads  during  the  period  of 
Reconstruction,  and  will  be  encouraged  by  the  High- 
ways Department  to  do  so.  But  it  is  estimated  that,  on  the 
present  basis  of  Provincial  subsidies,  the  normal  demand  on 
the  Province  for  County  roads  will  become  about  $1,500,000 
annually. 

Province  Pays  70  Per  Cent,  of  Cost — Federal 
Government  May  Help 

THE  charge  on  the  Province  for  Provincial  Highways 
is  70  per  cent,  of  the  outlay,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
Federal  grants  will  Relieve  this  to  some  extent.  With- 
out materially  exceeding  the  estimated  revenue  from  motor 
cars,  it  is  apparent  that  a  substantial  annual  expenditure  on 
Provincial  Highways  is  safely  within  the  resources  of  the 
Province. 


IT  is  to  be  remembered1  that  the  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  the  principle  of  aid  to  County  Roads,  was  adopted 
before  revenue  from  motor  cars  was  a  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  for'  a  period  at  least,  until  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
highways  has  been  established,  Provincial  expenditure  should 
not  necessarily  be  strictly  limited  to  the  income  from  motor 
cars. 


No  New  Liability  Incurred 

TO  establish  and  assume  a  system  of  Provincial  High- 
ways does  not  in   itself  constitute  a  new  Provincial 
liability.     The  highways  are  here  now  and  must  be 
maintained  in  any  event.     The  Provincial  expenditure  will 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  amount  which  can  reasonably 
be  devoted  to  the  work  annually. 

Dominion  Government  Will  Aid  With  $6,000,000 

THE  Dominion  Government  has  set  aside  $20,000,000 
as  aid  to  highway  improvement.  Of  this  amount  On- 
tario's proportion  will  be  nearly  $6,000,000.  It  will 
be  granted  only  to  work  the  maintenance  of  which  will  be 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  Province.  To  earn  this  amount  in 
five  years  will  require  an  annual  Provincial  expenditure  of 
only  $1,800,000  by  the  Province  and  will  result  in  an  asset 
of  $15,000,000  value,  on  a  well -distributed  plan  of  Provincial 
Highways. 

With  Co-operation  Success  Assured 

THE  co-operation  of  township  councils,  county  councils, 
urban  councils,  the  Provincial  Highway  Department, 
with   necessary   public   co-operation   and  support,   will 
undoubtedly  place  Ontario  in  an  enviable  position  as  a  coun- 
try of  Good  Roads  affording  the  farmers  the  most  economical 
access  to  their  markets. 


Department    of  Public    Highways,    Ontario 


HON.  F.  G.  MACDIARMID, 
Minister. 


W.  A.  McLEAN, 

Deputy  Minister. 
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Cream 


Flour 


—  the  hard  wheat  flour 
that  is  guaranteed  for  bread 


Of  uniform  strength  and 
quality  for  high-rising 
bread,  delicious  biscuits, 
etc.  Your  recipe  comes 
out  right  always. 

Ask  for  it  at 
Yoar  Grocer's 

The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited 
affiliated  with 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

LIMITED  158 

Toronto  Ontario 

A  COAST  TO  COAST  SERVICE    20.000  BBLS.  DAILY 


STOADE  M&me  neco  Canada 
f/ffiADER 
'  UNIVERSAL" 
VALVE  REPAIR  TOOl 


Moforfrt? 

This   handy 
little    5-in- 
one    tool    I 
should  be  in    * 
your  kit. 

It  will  repair 
every  kind  of 
injury  to  tiro 
valves  quickly  and 
surely.  Tool  con- 
sists of  tap,  die,  valve-inside  re- 
mover, reamer  and  deflater.  Costs 
only  45c  at  any  dealer's.  Saves  de- 
lay, time,  trouble  and  money.  Works 
accurately  and  quickly.  Have  one 
handy. 

RemaveB  insides  from  valve  stems, 
repairs  damaged  cap-threads,  re- 
taps  inside  thread,  reams  damaged 
cap  seat — deflates   tubes. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON 

INC 

334  Kins  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.      New  York      Chicago 


The  Spirit  That  Wins 

Our  advertisement,  "Fit  Our  Fighters  to  Farm,"  was  an  appeal  to  the 
noble  and  generous  sentiments  of  our  best  rural  citizens.  They  are 
responding  as  we  thought  they  would.  A  few  extracts  are  culled  from 
a  sheaf  of  replies  from  widely  separated  parts  of  Canada: — 

i 
From    Rocklyn,    Ont. :    "I    would   like   to    have    one   of    the    'boys'.      He    would 
have  a  good   comfortable  home  and  be  treated   as  one  of  the  family." 

From  Killarney,  Man. :  "I  wish  to  secure  help  for  the  winter  and  vxrald. 
prefer  a  returned  soldier.  Could  show  him  the  practical  side  of  stock  feeding 
on  a  mixed  farming  plant." 

From  Watrous,  Sask. :  '^I  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  help  you  and  a  returned 
soldier." 

There  are  many  more   like  the  above. 

We  have  hundreds  of  returned  soldiers  who  wish  to  gain  experience 
this  winter  and  next  summer  so  that  they  can  take  up  farms  of  their 
own.     Write  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Board  if  you  can  assist. 

District  Offices  at:  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.C.:  Edmonton  and  Calgary, 
Alta. ;  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert,  Sask. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Toronto, 
London,  Fort  William  and  Ottawa,  Ont. :  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke, 
Que. :    St.    John,    N.B. ;    Halifax,    N.S. ;    Charlottetown,    P.E.I. 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Chairman 
Union  Bank  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


AN  ALBERTA  HOLIDAY 

Continued  from  page  13 


But  much  as  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  these,  I  must  pass  them  over  for 
the  fascinations  of  the  porklings  in  the 
pens,  it  being  lately  discovered  that  the 
pen  (meaning  the  pig's,  of  course),  was 
mightier  than  the  sword.  The  dictum, 
"pigs  is  pigs,"  is  now  true  as  never  be- 
fore. 

I  have  always  admired  pigs  because 
of  what  has  been  defined  as  their  "wide 
passiveness  to  life."  No  words  could 
more  exactly  describe  their  particular 
mental  attitude.  Only  once,  in  many 
rural  experiences,  have  I  seen  a  pig  in 
an  ugly  mood.  It  was  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  gentleman  was  having  his  tusks  torn 
out,  because  he  had  attacked  his  valet. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  undergoing  what  a 
Yankee  boy  who  was  there  called  "a 
real  mean  time,"  so  that  his  noise  and 
fury  were  not  without  reason. 

Indeed,  pigs  have  ever  been  consider- 
ed good  humored  by  all  agricultural 
writers,  the  cause  of  their  amiability 
being  attributed  to  fatness.  Even  tw< 
thousand  years  ago  this  was  set  dowr- 
by  Horace,  the  poet,  in  an  invitation  tc 
a  Roman  citizen  to  visit  his  Sabine  farm. 
"When  you  want  a  good  laugh,"  he 
writes,  "you  can  come  to  see  me  who  am 
fat  and  sleek  with  good  feeding  as  onf 
of  Epicurus'  hogs." 

The  Padore,  who  is  my  mentor  ir 
spiritual  matters,  always  disagrees 
with  me  about  this,  and  points  out  that 
the  Lord,  Himself,  thought  there  was  a 
devil  in  swine,  and  that  they  had  to  be 
drowned  to  be  made  good. 

The  Honorable,  the  Minister,  tells  US 
that  compared  with  other  nations,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  acres  in 
farms,  Canada  is  only  a  three-pig  coun- 
try. Ireland's  "slip  of  a  pig"  rates  at 
seven;  the  United  States  at  eight;  Ger- 
many at  fourteen;  Holland  at  nineteen, 
and  Denmark  at  twenty-two. 

In  the  municipalities  of  Quebec  they 
used  to  have  a  by-law  that  "a  pig  could 
be  kept  within  fifty  feet  of  the  stove,'- 
but  this  was  abolished  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  stove  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  social  life,  and  when  people  got  no- 
tions about  hygiene  and  the  swatting  of 
flies.  During  the  war  period,  this  by- 
law was  relaxed  and  the  old  custom  was 
permitted  without  pains  or  penalties. 
Some  say  it  was  the  same  in  Germany, 
and  that  every  house  in  Berlin  contain- 
ed a  pig. 

Now,  that  we  are  on  the  subject  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out  that  a 
quarrel  concerning  pigs  started  the 
war,  although  there  are  some  ill-in- 
structed people  who  think  it  was  the 
murder  of  a  Grand  Duke  whose  name  1 
have  forgotten,  even  as  you  have,  my 
clever  reader. 

The  bad  blood  between  Serbia  and 
Austria-Hungary  arose  over  the  import 
and  export  duties  on  pork.  The  Hun- 
garians objected  to  the  Serbian  peas- 
ants, their  competitors  in  swine  hus- 
bandry, bringing  pigs  to  Hungary  and 
underselling  them,  and  so  a  prohibitive 
tariff  was  set  up.  To  offset  this,  the 
Serbian  smuggled  the  pigs  across  the 
border,  hence  there  was  always  a  griev- 
ance  between  these  two  peoples.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  'find  the  woman,'  but  of 
'find  the  pig.'  Indeed,  quite  frequently, 
this  is  the  way  of  it. 

In  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  royal- 
ties, the  Serbians  were  only  venting 
their  spleen  for  porcine  grievances.  I 
could  say  more  about  this,  and  on  how 
the  pigs  ended  the  war,  only  the  speak- 
ing has  started  and  the  Honorable,  the 
Premier  of  Alberta  has  the  floor. 

He  is  telling  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased production;  that  spades  are 
the  only  trump,  or  something  like  that. 
As  a  speaker,  his  manner  and  matter 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Besides,  he 
has  that  assured  bearing  which  comes  to 
ail  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing their  own  way. 

Premier  Stewart  is  the  best  of  good 
fellows,  and  it  is  said  he  is  kept  so  busy 
that  he  goes  to  sleep  standing  up. 

He  is  followed  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  Mitchell,  our  Dollar  Dictator, 
that  is  to  say  the  Treasurer  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  gentleman  whose  head  is 
stuffed  full  of  figures,  pocularly  com- 
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plains  that  every  Cabinet  Minister 
wants  to  appropriate  for  the  work  of 
his  own  department  the  year's  allot- 
ments for  all  the  departments,  thinking 
his  work  to  be  vastly  more  important 
than  the  others.  The  simile  about 
people  wanting  "loaves  and  fishes"  is 
wholly  incorrect.  What  people  really 
want  is  pie  and  pudding,  with  whipped 
cream  and  brandy  sauce  as  accessories. 
This  is  why  the  office  of  Treasurer  is  no 
pleasant  sinecure,  and  why  he,  poor 
man,  has  not  a  single  friend. 

Mr.  MacGregor,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who 
has  come  down  from  Edmonton  in  his 
private  car,  tells  us  the  freight  cars  on 
'his  Road  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
well-equipped  to  carry  all  the  grain, 
coal,  and  cattle  the  country  can  produce, 
no  matter  how  much  it  produces.  He 
also  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  passenger  train  is  the 
magic  blanket  of  fairy  tales  which,  in 
almost  no  time,  transports  the  finely- 
favored  ones  whither  they  would.  Their 
trains  need  no  whipstocks  on  their  dash- 
boards for  farmer's  horses  to  pull  them 
out  of  sleughs — no,  indeed,  not  the 
C.P.R. 

"Teuff!  Teuff!" — I  can  almost  hear 
the  engine  say  it  as  he  talks  "Teuff! 
Teuff!  we're  all  tuned  up;  we're  off  on 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  you  can 
come  if  you  want  to." 

The  next  person  who  spoke  may  have 
represented  a  competing  railway,  or 
may  have  been  just  a  jealous  country- 
man, for  he  said  there  was  a  dictum  in 
Scotland  that  "Where  MacGregor  sits, 
there  is  the  head  of  the  table." 

He  declared  this  to  be  quite  untrue 
for  it  was  plainly  recorded  in  history 
that  the  MacGregors  were  cattle 
thieves,  and  that  authority  had  been 
given  the  general  public  to  shoot  any 
one  of  them  on  sight. 

This  was  a  story  calculated  to  cause 
hysteria  in  any  party  of  properly  con- 
stituted stockmen,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
called  to  the  platform  at  this  juncture, 
and  had  not  talked  quickly  to  them 
about  the  mountains  of  money  we  were 
all  going  to  make  right  away,  there  is 
no  saying  what  might  have  happened  to 
our  One  Big  MacGregor.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  conduct  here,  and  intend 
adducing  it  as  a  reason  why  the  Rail- 
way Company  should  issue  to  me  a  free 
pass  to  tbe  Pacific  Coast  for  my  next 
holiday.  • 

The  speaker  who  follows  me  does  not 
believe  there  is  any  call  for  lawyers  in 
the  Legislature.  He  could  believe  any- 
thing about  lawyers.  All  the  "repre- 
sentatives" should  be  farmers. 

The  Member  for  Edmonton,  Mr.  A.. 
P.  Ewing,  an  outstanding  barrister  with 
a  clear  daylight  mind,  has  an  entirely 
different  angle  on  the  question.  In  his 
speech,  he  does  not  turn  his  cheek  to 
the  smiter,  either  literally  or  metaphor- 
ically. He  believes  that,  for  a  good 
game,  all  the  cards  should  be  in  the  pack 
and  that  none  of  them  should  be  thumb- 
marked. 

Now,  that  the  hotel-keeper  has  ceased 
to  be  a  political  factor  in  our  province, 
when  we  get  to  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  farmer  as  distinct  from  the  merits 
of  the  lawyer  in  their  respective  capa- 
city as  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  we  have  reached  what  may 
be  described  as  the  block  absolute. 

But  hold  awhile,  Dear  My  Friends, 
this  is  our  sole  consolation  as  an  elector- 
ate. Once  the  farmer  and  lawyer  cease 
eating  each  other,  and  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  our  world  will  have  certain- 
ly come  to  an  end. 

Speaking  of  eating,  you  could  hardly 
believe  how  many  roasted  lambs,  hams, 
jellied  tongues,  pans  of  salad,  pyramids 
of  bread  and  cake  were  required  to  sat- 
isfy our  typhoid  appetites  at  this  gard- 
en party,  nor  how  much  food  was  still 
left  over.  Pcuf!  who  wants  to  live  in 
the  city  with  nothing  to  eat  but  incon- 
siderable trifles  such  as  aspics,  hors  d' 
ouuvres,  and  meringues? 

Supper  was  given  us  in  a  huge  circus- 
like tent,  and  there  were  smaller  tents 
for  the  coffee-cooks,  or  where  mothers 
could  retire  and  rock  to  sleep  their 
tired  babies. 

There  is  something  else  wrong  with 
city  life;  there  is  no  noise  worth  men- 
tioning.    At  least,  you  have  become  so 


used  to  it,  you  have  to  listen  for  it.  I 
noticed  this  in  the  night  after  the 
guests  had  gone  home,  as  I  lay  awake, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  sound  of 
growth  in  the  fields  and  the  whisper  of 
the  fireflies'  wings.  Nearly  every  city 
person  is  disturbed  by  the  stillness  of 
the  country  for  a  night  or  two. 

By  the  grace  of  a  fine  morning,  and 
through  the  promptings  of  a  good 
heart,  the  Minister  takes  me  to  see  his 
stabled  stock,  and  out  around  the  pad- 
docks. 

This  little  red  calf  licking  our  hands, 
has  a  dignified  name  of  the  Vere-de- 
Vere  variety,  but  I  secretly  christen  her 
"Jewel-eyes."  She  is  a  Shorthorn  and 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  right  now, 
which  is  ever  so  much  more  than  the 
value  of  the  average  Canadian  child. 
Maybe,  you  will  remember  for  yourself, 
without  my  looking  it  up,  how  many 
children  die  in  town  each  year  for  the 
lack  of  a  few  pails  of  milk. 

The  husband  of  the  cows  is  a  wonder- 
ful animal  and  worth  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  naturally  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
water  stock  in  the  country  than  to  water 
it  in  town.  This  fellow  appears  to  be 
so  many  volts  of  electricity  rather  than 
flesh  and  blood;  a  kind  of  roving  pitch- 
fork spoiling  for  a  fight. 

On  the  whole,  one  prefers  the  cows,  in 
that  they  have  no  secrets  and  are  sel- 
dom indecorous.  For  years,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta  has  been  famous  for  its 
horses  but,  actually,  its  cows  are  the 
chiefest  jewels  in  our  crown.  Last 
year,  out  of  thirty  prizes  offered  in 
Canada  for  the  best  butter,  sixteen  of 
these  came  to  Alberta.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  that 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
equal  to  that  of  our  whole  province. 

No!  the  female  of  the  species  has 
never  received  her  proper  due  and, 
from  now  on,  the  horse  of  the  plains 
ought  to  be  stepped  back  to  a  secondary 
position.  He  is  an  iron-heeled,  ill- 
mouthed,  stiff-minded  fellow  anyway. 
I,  who  have  often  been  a  horseless 
horsewoman,  know  this  to  my  sorrow. 

If  the  pic-nic  were  not  over,  one  could 
tell  many  interesting  things  about  this 
business  of  raising  Shorthorns  in  Al- 
berta and  about  its  prosperous  stabil- 
ity but,  as  I  said  before,  the  party  is 
over,  and  I  want  to  be  asked  again  next 
year. 

FOOD   FROM   THE  CAT-TAIL 

DROF.  P.  W.  CLAASSEN,  of  Cornell 
*  .  University,  has  recently  called  at- 
tention to  a  hitherto  neglected  source 
of  food:  viz.,  the  common  cat- tail 
(Typha)  of  our  marshes.  It  appears 
that  the  Indians  made  flour  from  the 
rootstalks  of  the  cat-tail,  but  for  some 
reason  white  men  did  not  adopt  this 
item  of  the  Indian  dietary  as  they  did 
maize  and  potatoes.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cat-tail  marshes  in 
the  United  States.  Prof.  Cliaassen  finds 
that  an  acre  of  cat-tail  yields  a  total 
dry  weight  of  rhizomes  amounting  to 
about  10,800  pounds.  From  this  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  5^500  pounds  of 
flour.  This  flour  is  found,  on  analysis 
to  contain  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  protein  as  rice  and  corn 
flours,  but  the  ash  content  approxi- 
mates that  found  in  potato,  cassava 
and  da  sheen  flours.  Cat-tail  flour  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  as  a  part  sub- 
stitute for  wheat  flour  in  bakine:  and 
a  complete  substitute  for  cornstarch 
in  puddings. — From  the  Scientific  Am- 
erican. 


Let  us  rejoice,  but  rejoice  as  men 
under  no  delusion  that  our  troubles  are 
ended,  but  rather  like  men  who  feel 
that  the  first  and  worst  of  our 
troubles  are  passed,  and  that  the  spirit, 
courage  and  resolution  which  enabled 
us  to  overcome  them  will  also  enable 
us  cheerfully  to  face  what  is  to  come. 
Let  us  not  waste  strength  prematurely 
in  fighting  each  other.  I  say  with  all 
solemnity,  that,  if  we  wish  to  save 
this  country  from  sinking  under  its 
burden,  and  the  world's,  we  must  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  Empire. 
— Lloyd  George. 
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Buy  it 

for  the  years  to  come 

Many  brands  of  silverware  may  be 
seen  in  the  stores.  Not  all  can  be 
the  best,  of  course. 

If  length  of  service  is  any  test — 
then  1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate  is 
best,  for  it  has  been  used  on  the  best 
tables  for  seventy  years — longer  than 
any  other  brand  of  silverplate.  If 
popularity  is  any  test,  then  1847 
Rogers  Bros,  is  best,  for  an  unbiased 
investigation  found  it  the  favorite  in 
many,  many  homes. 

The  best  silver  is  the  only  kind 
you  can  leave  to  your  children,  for  no 
other  can  stand  the  test  of  daily  service. 
To  get  the  best,  always  ask  for  it  by  its 
FULL  name — 1847  Rogers  Bros. 

Ask  your  dealer 

I847ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold  by  leading 
Canadian  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 


Old 
Colony 

Pattern 


This  is  the  cartridge — the  little  marvel  of 
sport — for  target  shooting  for  old  or  young. 
It's  the  cartridge  that  insures  a  real  test  of 
skill  in  small  game  shooting,  that  trains  the 
eye  and  steadies  the  nerve,  that  improves  the 
aim  and  ability  to  handle  a  rifle. 

Let  the  vboy  enjoy  the  same  sport  that  you 
indulge  in — teach  him  to  shoot  with  Dominion 
.22's.  The  same  accuracy  and  dependability 
are  found  in  these  little  cartridges  that  are  put 
into  the  larger  calibres  of  Dominion  Ammuni- 
tion.    Short,  Long  or  Long  Rifle  Dominion 
.22's   are   backed  by   the  big  "D" 
trade  mark  and  guar- 
anteed   to  give  the 
greatest    satisfaction 
that  can  be  found  in  a.  22  cartridge 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co. 

Limited 
Montreal,  Canada 
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Book  of  Animal* 
in  Color 
Nataral  color  pictures 
of  American  fur-boar- 
era,  drawn  by  the 
noted  animal  artist, 
Charles  LWinRflton 
BolL  Trapping  meth- 
oda,  came  laws,  trap- 
pere  eqpplies.  Writo! 
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Drawn  especially  for  Funstsn  Bros.  &  Co,  by  Charts* 
Livingston  Bull.  Amsriea's  /oremost  animml  artist 


Ship  Furs 

To  the  Big  House 

That  Pays  Big  Prices! 

Over  500,000  trappers  ship  to 
Funsten.  We  often  get  more  furs  in 
a  single  day  than  many  other  firms 
receive  in  a  whole  season!  The  only 
reason  is  we  must  pay  more  money. 

PUPS  Graded   0ur  exPerts  are  trained 
_        __  to  grade  your  furs  as 

1  by  Experts  high  as  possible.  If  a 
little  fixing  will  put  a 
pelt  in  a  higher  grade,  they  give  it  that  grade. 
This  kind  of  -grading  gives  you  every  bit  of 
value  there  is  in  your  furs.  Ship  your  furs — 
few  or  many  today  to 

FUNSTEN 


There  is  no  duty 
on  Raw  Furs 
from  Canada  to 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


The  World's  Largest 
Fur  House 

St.Louis,U.S.A. 


Spot  Cash  by   Funsten  pays  in  cash,  not  promises.  Our 
RetUm    Mail    £»«»  are  the  highe.t  because  our 

big  volume  and  access  to  the  world  s 
market  allow  us  to  pay  you  the  most.  Ship  us  your  fun 
bow,  and  get  your  check  by  return  mail. 

Fnnsten  Bros.  &  Co. 

In*-  -notional  Fur  Enchant  * 

470      unstenBMg. 
St.  mollis,  U.S.  A 


Cot  Out 
This  Tag 
—Paste  to 
Your  Bundle1 

—and 
Ship  Today! 
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Romance  of  the  Muskrat 

By   ETHELYN   MIDDLETON 


ALMOST  everyone  who  lives  in  the 
country  is  familiar  with  the  musk- 
rat,  for  he  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
North  America,  building  his  home  and 
rearing  his  family  wherever  he  can  find 
food  and  water  and  sufficient  immun- 
ity from  his  enemies.  He  is  not  quite 
so  careful  and  accurate  a  builder  as 
the  beaver,  but  he  manages  to  con- 
struct a  commodious  winter  dwelling 
from  rushes,  sticks  and  mud  rising 
from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  water 
and  with  secret  entrances  at  the  low- 
est under-water  level. 

Observant  farmers  give  the  muskrat 
credit  for  being  a  good  weather  pro- 
phet. When  he  builds  his  house  un- 
usually high  and  plasters  it  with  an 
extra  thickness  of  mud,  it  is  safe  to 
count  on  a  winter  of  heavy  snow 
storms.  The  height  of  his  building  is 
also  planned  with  regard  to  a  possible 
rise  of  water  in  the  spring;  the  musk- 
rat  is  an  excellent  judge  of  what  this 
may  be.  His  food  is  all  around  him, 
for  it  consists  of  the  aquatic  plants 
growing  in  the  shallow  ponds  and 
marshes  where  he  locates,  and  one  of 
his  racial  characteristics  is  that  he 
carefully  washes  these  in  clean  water 
before  eating.  He  leads  a  happy  com- 
munity life,  bringing  up  such  consider- 
able families  that  the  muskrat  would 
threaten  to  populate  the  earth  if  he 
were  not  trapped  in  such  large  quan- 
tities for  his  fur. 

The  fur  of  the  miusktrat  is  very 
durable,  and  in  point  of  utility  it  out- 
ranks most  other  furs  trapped,  "lit  can 
be  dyed,  plucked,  blended,  sheared  near 
to  the  skin,  and  thereby  substituted  for 
almost  any  kind  of  fur  that  fashion 
calls  for.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment restrictions  in  fur  seal  killing 
which  commenced  about  twenty  years 
ago  would  almost  have  put  the  seal- 
skin coat  out  of  the  market  if  it  had 
not  been   for  the   muskrat. 

The  fur  manufacturers  realized  that 
they  could  count  on  a  sale  of  several 
million  muskrats  a  year.  They  picked 
out  the  best  of  these,  and  by  a  process 
of  "unbarring"  got  rid  of  all  the  long, 
coarse  hairs,  reducing  the  pelt  to  a 
soft  fur.  This  was  dyed  and  treated 
to  resemble  seal.  A  beautiful  fur  was 
the  result,  put  on  the  market  as  Hud- 
son seal.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  a  Hudson  seal  coat 
but  not  everyone  knows  that  in  its 
native  state  the  fur  was  the  pretty 
gray  and  brown  of  the  native  muskrat. 
When  mole  became  so  very  fashion- 
able that  it  was  impossible  to  catch 
these  little  pests  of  the  grass  plot  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  answer  the  de- 
mand, the  muskrat  was  again  utilized. 
The  very  soft  pelts  were  selected, 
and  these  sheared  down  to  the  thickness 
of  mole  skin  and  then  dyed  when  neces- 
sary. 

Of  late  years  fashion  has  encourag- 
ingly smiled  on  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  muskrat  fur.  Muskrat  jackets 
and  coats  were  worn  in  large  quanti- 
ties last  winter,  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  will  be  even  more  popu- 
lar the  coming  season.  If  the  musk-  , 
rat  had  a  reflective  mind  in  place  of 
his  very  strong  instincts  he  might  be 
gratified  at  this  exhibition  of  post- 
humous celebrity. 

The  natural  muskrat  fur  is  very 
pretty  and  there  is  considerable  variety 
in  its  coloring  and  marking.  The  more 
common  mus'krats',  especially  those 
caught  in  the  South,  are  a  light  brown 
with  gray  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body.  Others — considered  more  valu- 
able— are  a  reddish  brown-,  the  backs 
and  sides  alwavs  being  darker  than  the 
under  part,  while  some  specimens  are 


almost  black  on  the  sides  and  back. 
These  are  rated  higher  in  value  than 
the  brown  skins,  which  they  are  also 
apt  to  surpass  in  the  thickness  of  the 
fur  and  the  density  of  the  hair.  These 
differences  in  shades  offer  a  wide 
choice  in  the  making  up  of  the  gar- 
ments, also  a  considerable  difference 
in  their  value.  The  muskrat  pelt? 
present  a  warm,  durable  fur,  particu- 
larly suitable  to  our  climate:  its  use 
in  the  natural  state  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  increase,  both  for  women's  gar- 
ments and  as  linings  for  men's  auto- 
mobile coats. 


SKUNK  ARE  EASY  TO  TRAP 

T  N  the  wilds,  the  more  ferocious  ani- 
mals will  politely  pass  the  skunk 
by  unless  they  are  ravenously  hungry, 
for  they  wish  to  take  no  chances  with 
the  unpleasant  scent  that  he  can  eject 
when  attacked.  Thus  the  skunk  ha* 
always  counted  en  his  smell  to  keep 
enemies  away  from  him.  In  fact,  he 
counts  upon  it  too  much,  and  is  there- 
fore easy  to  trap. 

Being  unsuspicious,  he  will  usually 
walk  into  unbaited  traps,  but  wheiv 
there  are  a  number  of  dens,  or  where 
dens  are  hard  to  find,  it  is  best  to 
use  bait — tainted  meat  with  scent 
added  to  it. 

If  you  are  making  a  den  set,  place 
the  trap  just  inside  the  entrance  to 
the  den  with  the  jaws  lengthwise  of 
the  hole.  Placed  this  way,  the  trap  is 
more  likely  to  land  the  skunk,  since 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  step  between 
the  jaws   than   over  them. 

Usually  it  is  no*  necessary  to  cover 
the  trap,  for  the  skunk  is  not  so  wary 
of  steel  objects  as  some  of  the  other 
animal  kingdom. 

In  den  sets  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  place 
just  a  bit  of  bait  beyond  the  trap  in 
the  den  entrance.  When  there  are  a 
number  of  skunks  about  they  are  like- 
ly to  pass  the  hole  by  with  merely  a 
sniff  or  two  if  there  is  not  bait  in  it.  ' 
But  if  they  smell  the  bait  the  chances 
are  they  will  investigate  and  step  into 
the  trap. 

If  you  are  trappin<r  in  the  open,  fine! 
a  sandy  spot,  place  the  trap  in  a  small 
hole  and  cover  it  with  sand.  Then 
sprinkle  bait  all  around  the  trap. 

Anything  like  a  hollow  log.  a  hole  in 
a  fence,  wall,  bank,  or  mound  is  a 
good  place  to  set  a  trap. 

ONE  WAY  TO  TRAP  A  FOX 

^\LD  trappers  know  that  the  fox 
^J  will  nearly  always  show  marked 
interest  in  anything  that  looks  like  the 
remains  of  a  camp  fire.  Usually,  too, 
he  will  dia;  around  in  the  ashes,  "doubt- 
less entertaining  the  belief  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  food  has  been  left 
theTe  by  his  enemy — man. 

Therefore,  when  out  trapping  fox- 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  bed  of 
ashes.  On  this  bed  of  ashes  pbep 
scraps  of  meat,  being  careful  not  tc  1 
touch  the  m<?at  with  the  bare  hands, 
for  that  would  give  it  the  human  scent 
and  scare  away  the  quarry. 

Bait  the  ash  bed  three  or  four  times,  I 
allowing  the  foxes  tc  visit  it  unharmed. 
Then  set  your  trap,  carefully  covering 
it  with  the  loose  ashes.  Next  burn  a  J 
little  grass  over  the  place  where  the 
trap  is  set  to  make  the  place  look 
natural.  Stake  the  trap  securely  or 
else  have  a  goodi  clog  on  the  end 
of  your  chain.  Then  put  fresh  bait 
near  it,  using  leather  gloves  m  this 
as  well  as  in  previous  operations. 

The  fox,  satisfied  by  reason  of  pre- 
vious visits  that»the  ash  bed  is  a  fine 
source  of  supply,  and  a  safe  one,  too. 
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will  be  almost  sure  to  spring  the  trap. 

Another  good  place  to  make  a  fox 
set  is  on  logs  or  saplings  that  bridge 
streams,  one  trap  at  each  end.  Then 
if  the  first  one  fails  to  catch  him 
you  still  have  a  chance  with  the  se- 
cond. 

In  all  operations  for  fox,  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  let  the  human  scent 
get  either  on  the  traps,  food  baits,  or 
scents. 

HOW     MUSK  RATS     BECAME     THE 
FASHION 

By  Ethelyn  Middleton 
\\7HEN  all  Europe  went  to  war. 
»  »  there  was  a  sudden  stopping  of 
many  importations  to  this  country; 
the  large  quantity  of  furs  that  had  an- 
nually come  to  this  country  was  very 
much  reduced.  To  be  sure,  America 
had  long  led  as  a  big  fur-producing: 
territory,  but  the  possibilities,  espec- 
ially the  style  possibilities,  lying  in 
the  American  furs  had  been  largely 
overlooked.  Among  these  was  that 
pretty  little  deep-furred  animal,  the 
muskrat. 

For  a  long  time  muskrats  were 
caught  and  their  pelts  sold  at  the  big 
fur  markets,  but  none  realized  how 
beautiful  they  were.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  dehaired,  and  dyed,  and  sold 
as  Hudson  seal.  It  took  a  very  in- 
dependent fashion  designer  to  see  the 
practicability  and  good  looks  of  the 
natural  furs  and  to  make  them  up  into 
garments.  To-day  everyone  is  fami- 
liar with  these  smart-looking  coats,  the 
brown  and  ash-colored  skins  arranged 
in  stripes  or  blocks;  muskrat  has  be- 
come one  of  the  staple  furs  of  the 
country. 

The  coats  this  season  will  be  popular 
either  in  the  long  belted  coat,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  walking 
skirt,  and  the  short  coat,  flaring  over 
the  hips.  The  short  garment  is  very 
useful  for  anyone  who  walks  a  great 
deal,  although  the  longer  coat  is  by 
no  means  heavy.  The  muskrat,  while 
light  m  weight,  is  a  warm  fur,  afford- 
ing ample  protection  in  mest  severe 
weather. 

Muskrat  is  a  good  wearing  fur,  and 
it  is  moderate  in  price,  qualities  that 
recommend  it  particularly  for  country 
wear.  This  winter  we  shaH  see  a  good 
many  of  the  jackets  turned  out  in 
school-girl  sizes,  and  as  well  the  full- 
length  varments.  More  and  more  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  a  fur 
garment  £dds  very  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  our  long  winters. 


FOODS,  BAITS  AND  SCENTS 

HALF  the  battle  of  trapping  is 
knowing  what  the  animals  you're 
out  after  like  best  as  food,  and  then 
displaying  it  temptingly  in  the  traps. 

But  sometimes,  when  the  game  is 
vary,  or  not,  particularly  hungry,  even 
the  choicest  morsels  of  food  will  not 
tempt  Mr.  Raccoon,  Mr.  Mink,  or  other 
animals;  then  trappers  resort  to  arti- 
ficial baits  or  scent  baits. 

Fish  oil  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
scent  baits  that  can  be  used,  and  it  is 
made  with  almost  no  trouble.  Just 
catch  a  few  minnows  or  small  f i«h,  slice 
them  up  and  put  the  pieces  in  an  or- 
dinary fruit  jar.  Set  this  jar  in  some 
sunny  spot  and  leave  it  there  a  month 
or  more,  by  which  time  it  will  be 
thoroughlv  rotten.  Then  pour  out  the 
liquid  and  skim  from  the  top  the  oil 
t>>>at  forms.  This  is  the  fish  oil  that 
all  trappers  use.  A  small  drop  or 
globule  of  it  is  enough  to  scent  any 
set. 

THE  MEADOW  ROMANCE 

He  met  her  in  the  meadow  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  low, 

And  thev  walked  alon<r  together  in  the 
twilight's  afterglow. 

She  waited  very  patiently  while  he 
lowered  all  the  bars. 

Her  eyes  bent  upon  him  as  radiant  as 
the  stars. 

But  she  didnt  smile  or  thank  him,  be- 
cause she  knew  no-  how — 

For  he  was  but  a  farmer  lad,  and  she 
a  Jersey  cow. 
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SAMPLF* 


direct 


This  is  an  entirely  new  and  much 
improved  form  of  Animal  bait — it  is  made 
in  a  paste  form  and  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste). 

While  possessing  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  liquid  bait  it  lasts  longer 
and  is  unexcelled  for  attracting  all  flesh 
eating  animals,  such  as  Mink,  Fox,  Wolf, 
Lynx,  Skunk,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  carry,  economical  and 
handy  to  use,  (simply  squeeze  out  enough 
for  your  set  each  time) — not  affected  by 
snow  or  rain. 

You   can   have   a   FREE   sample    for   the 
asking  (enough  for  2  or  3  sets). 

We  will  also  send  you  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 
Supply  Catalogue.  48  pages,  (in  English  and  French)  show- 
ing traps  of  all  kinds,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  fish  nets, 
ihoepacks  etc.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News  contains  latest  information   on  Raw  Fur 
prices  and  market  conditions,  sent  free  on  request. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  SURE 
Address  in  full  as  below 


*»ASTE 


JTZfXl 


Bait 


,;""»'*.„,,, 

I,      '  '""I  III  mi  III.'" 
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Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book  1920 
Edition  Illustrating  300  beautiful 
fur  garments  in  latest  styles,  free 
on  request. 


¥ap  for 


rAi\\-m*.*4\Wli\9\ 


Highest  Prices 
Promptly  Paid 

/"•HECK  by  return  mail!  Ship  your 
^  furs — all  kinds — today  while  market 
is  active!  Small  shipments  get  same 
attention  as  large.  Experts  gradeevery 
pelt  and  give  you  top  prices.  Writ*  for 
FR££  book  of  Trapping. Shipping 
Tag*.  Market  Reports,  Etc. 


Taylor  Smoke 
Torpedo 

Gets  every 
skunk  in  the 
den.  Drives  ani- 
mals out.  Price 
post-  $000 
paid       ■" 

Trap  Bargains! 

Look!  No.  1  traps  , 
$1.35  adox.    Others  just  as  low.   Get  our 
price  list.     Write  today! 

F.  C.  TAYLOR 
FUR  CO. 

IntematiOMl  Fur  Cxottang* 

US  Fur  Exchange  Bid*. 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Mr.  Farmer  !    Does  Trapping  Pay  ? 


Do  not  stop 

growing 
wheat  and 
potatoes ! 


Make  your 

Fall  and 

Winter 

Months  as 

profitable   as 

your     Spring 

and  Summer. 


While  the  pri'ces  quoted  above  are  not  accurate  to  a  cent,  they  serve  for  comparison 
and  show  the  enormous  returns  you  can  make  from  trapping.  You  gee  as  much  and 
more  from  one  large  Muskrat  skin  as  you  do  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  ten  or  twelve 
times  as  much  for  one  fox  skin  as  for  a  bag  of  potatoes.  All  other  lines  of  furs  will 
3how  as  favorable  a  comparison.     Write  us  for  price  list  and  quotation  on  traps. 

Hoerner  Williamson  &  Co. 


376  St.  Paul  West 
MONTREAL 


Dept.  "F" 


Western  Branch 
253  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg 
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You  Will  Dance 


with  joy  when  you  get  your  returns  for  furs 
shipped  to  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.,  the  house 
that  never  disappoints  fur  shippers.  Our 
expert  graders  in  our  "Take-up"  Depart- 
ment have  positive  instructions  to  see  that 
every  shipper  gets  a  liberal  grade  on  every 
skin  and  are  held  accountable  for  all  furs 
taken  up  by  them.  Our  prices  are  the  high- 
est ever  known  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
you  need  the  services  of  an  old  established, 
reliable  and  experienced  fur  house.  There 
are  no  fur  houses  in  the  world  which  have 
these  qualifications  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Ship  Every  Pelt 
You  Have— Now 

We  argreyoa  to  send  us  your  next  shipment  of 
rfurs  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  our  prices 
are  the  highest — our  grading  the  most  cor- 
rect and  liberal  and  our  returns  most 
prompt.  We  have  been  in  the  fur  business 
continuously  for  43  years  and  we  have 
made  more  staunch  friends  and  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  regular  old  shippers 
than  any  other  fur  housein  the  U.S.  These 
facts  justify  our  claims  that  Abraham 
is  America's  Leading  Fur  House.  Other 
fur  houses  make  these  same  claims,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  by  our  competitors 
that  the  hardest  fur  house  to  fight  against 
for  buninesa  is  the  Abraham  Fur  Co  Why? 
Because  our  returns  are  always  top  of  the 
market  and  any  fur  house  that  wants  to 
keep  pace  with  us  will-have  to  go  some 
and  be  on  the  job  early  and  late. 
Cl{jrjn|  ICC  Get  one  of  Abraham's 
dUrrLB^d  wonderful  Smoke  Pumps 
—  $2.00  postpaid,  with  extra  extension 
$2.10.  Abraham's  Animal  Baits  and  Trail 
Scent  $1.00  per  bottle.  3  bottles  for  $2.50. 
Best  bargain  in  Rain  Coats  $6.95.  Get 
our  free  book  "Pur  Facts"  and  Trappers' 
Supply  Catalog.  It's  free — drop  us  a  card 
today.  Weekly  Reports— Tags  and  other 
literature — also  free.  Get  the  whole 
business  with  one  postal  card— write  today. 

213-215  North  Main  St.,  Dept.  487 

StLwiis.tt&r 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham  '* 
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Balanced  Rations  on   the   Poultry   Farm 


\X/E  hear  a  great  deal  about  bal- 
»  »  anced  rations  as  regards  the  hu- 
man diet;  but  the  subject  is  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  grower  of  live 
stock.  What  the  farmer  makes  in  the 
field  he  can  easily  lose  in  the  barn 
and  the  feed  lot.  He  must  feed  his 
stock,  not  necessarily  with  what  fig- 
ures out  as  the  scientifically  perfect 
combination,  but  with  the  combination 
under  which  he  can  make  the  most 
money.  This  means  that  he  must  give 
equal  weight  to  the  market  value  of 
each  ingredient,  and  to  its  effect  upon 
the  animal  mechanism. 

The  principle  involved  stands  forth 
with  extraordinary  clearness  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  has  ben  going  on  in 
Connecticut  poultry-raising  circles. 
The  hen  is  fed  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing her  egg  production  a  maximuim. 
Now  in  manufacturing  an  egg,  the  hen 
must  take  the  raw  materials  which 
she  gets  in  her  food  and  convert  them 
"'into  one  white  and  one  yolk  and  one 
shell.  It  is  the  white  and  the  yolk 
which  enter  into  the  argument,  since 
the   shell   largely   regulates   itself. 

Suppose  that  biddy  gets  an  unbal- 
anced ration,  consuming  in  a  week 
food  capable  of  making  three  whites 
and  six  yolks;  how  many  eggs  will  she 
lay?  It  doesn't  take  a  mathematician 
to  answer,  "Three."  With  a  properly 
balanced  ration,  assuming  that  oyster 
shells  are  available  for  the  hen  so  that 
she  can  attend  to  this  feature  for  her- 
self, an  equal  number  of  white  and 
yolks  will  be  manufactured,  and  the 
waste  involved  by  an  excess  of  yolk- 
forming  elements  in  the  ration  will  be 
avoided. 

Of  course,  in  the  poultry  yard  as 
elsewhere  it  may  not  be  good  business 
to  use  an  ideal  balanced  ration.  It  we 
can  use  a  near-balanced  ration  that 
costs  20  per  cent,  less  while  reducing 
egg  production  only  10  ner  cent.,  we 
are  going  to  employ  this  substitute 
in  place  of  the  theoretical  ideal.  Maxi- 
mum production  attained  with  entire 
disregard  of  cost  is  no  more  possible 
in  the  egg  factory  than  in  the  foundry 
or  the  machine  shop.  Nevertheless, 
making  due  allowance  for  this  factor, 
find  for  the  fact  that  the  average  hen 
is  more  or  less  of  a  scavenger,  general 
farmers  do  not  commit  glaring  errors  in 
feeding  hens;  and  intelligent  studv  of 
food  values  would  save  them  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Right  here  is  where  Connecticut's 
contribution  comes  in.  A  table  of  feed 
values  has  been  compiled,  not  as  for- 
merly in  terms  of  carbohydrates  and 
nroteinis  and  other  thin<rs  that  need  to 
be  translated  to  the  farmer,  but  in 
terms  of  egg-whites  and  egg-yolks  at- 
tainable from  100  pounds  of  each  feed 
in  question.  Some  of  the  leading  items 
from  this  table  are  here  reproduced. 

Per  100  IAs. 
Food  Yolks         Whites 

Kaffir    Com      254 

Corn    255 

Wheat     243 

Buckwheat     178 

Cow   peas     189 

Sunflower  seed   253 

Alfalfa    meal    230 

Cottonseed   meal    148 

Middlings    205 

Ground    oats 195 

Barley     • 203 

Meat  scraps    106 

Fish  scraps    87 

Fresh-cut   bone    196 

Skim    milk    22 

Buttermilk     22 

Alfalfa     « 

Clover     B4 

Corn    fodder    42 

Cabbage   40 

Potatoes 55 

Corn    silage     42 

Apples    62 

To  make  a  balanced  ration,  the  far- 
mer, remembering  that  variety  stimu- 
lates   appetite    and   that     the     ration 


125 

134 

182 

128 

305 

266 

430 

620 

212 

155 

145 

1107 

806 

336 

52 

65 

67 

48 

16 

16 

15 

15 

12 


should  be  neither  too  concentrated  nor 
too  bulky,  mixes  available  feeds  in 
such  proportions  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  yolks  and  whites  will  be  pro- 
duced. With  the.  table  at  hand,  he  can 
choose  intelligently  between  various 
feeds,  with  local  market  prices  as  a 
basis.  A  sample  ration  might  be  some- 
thing like  this: 

Lbs. 
Whole  corn   200 


Mash — middlings 
bran  ... 
oats  .... 
cornmeal 

Meat    scraps     . . 


.bs. 

Yolks 

Whites 

00 

WO 

268 

20 

41 

44 

20 

SI 

41 

20 

39 

SI 

20 

52 

2S 

26 

27 

288 

306 


700 


700 


In  addition  to  these  items,  the  care- 
ful farmer  would  also  feed  some  green 
6tuff,  valuable  not  so  much  for  yolk- 
and-white  value  as  for  stimulative  and 
digestive  effects.  Then,  whenever  the 
state  of  his  market  made  it  desirable 
to  shift  from  one  or  more  of  the  ingre- 
dients named,  he  would  refer  to  his 
table  and  work  out  a  new  combination 
of  proper  balance  and  reasonable  cost. 
For  the  presence  of  such  extremes  in 
the  direction  of  white  production  as 
the  meat  and  fish  scraps  always  makes 
it  possible  to,  employ  such  yolk-pro- 
ducing ingredients  as  are  to  be  had 
most  cheaply,  and  then  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance with  the  proper  amount  of  highly 
albuminous   matter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  point  to 
be  derived  from  the  above  table  has 
to  do  with  excessive  corn-feeding. 
Corn  is  an  excellent  fattener;  but 
when  fed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  else,  it  becomes  extravagant, 
because  of  the  great  surplus  over  what 
the  hen  can  use  for  maintenance  and 
eeg-mianufacture  must  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  fat.  Corn  is  so  universally 
grown  on  American  farms  that  it  is 
often  used  in  this  uneconomical  fash- 
ion. The  result  obtainedj  especially 
in  winter  when  the  hen  is  fed  mainly 
for  maintenance  rather  than  for  esrg 
production,  could  be  accomplished  with 
much  less  expense. 
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TWENTY-TWO   MILLION   HENS 
WANTED 

]NDER  this  heading  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  the  well-known  Poultry  Ex- 
pert, has  a  communication  in  the 
"Daily  Mail"  of  October  10th  in  which 
he  points  out  the  following  interesting 
items. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  there  are  180 
million  fewer  hens  in  Europe  than  ex- 
isted in  1913,  60  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ported egg®  into  the  United  Kingdom 
came  from  Russia,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  61.3  per  cent,  of  the 
poultry  was  imported  from  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary.  These  countries 
have  ceased  to  produce  nearly  enough 
for  their  own  needs  much  less  any  sur- 
plus  for   export. 

The  poultry  population  of  Belgium 
has  decreased  80  per  cent..,  of  Holland 
75  per  cent.,  Denmark  and  France  50 


Furs 

bring  the 
highest  prices 
ever  known- 
Start    trapping    right — 
clean  up  a  big  catch  — 
get  Rogers  big  Improved  free 
Trappers'  Guide. 
It's  brimf  ulof  trapping  hints 
end   secrets   that   mean 
money  to  you.  Game  laws 
and   complete   lists  of 
trappers*   supplies   at 
lowest   prices.     See 
these  lists  —  outfit      „*■■ 
right.  -*•     for 


H  ang  the  cover  on 
your  wall;no  print 
to  spoil  it;  it  beats 
them  all  for  li 
action   and 
color. 


I    cash   in 
a     record 
ar.~~-Roger3 
prices  tops  them 
all — quickest    cash 
and  more  money  for 
your  furs.  Rogers  charges 
no  commissions  and  pays 
shipping  charges  on  furs. 

Write  today— get  the  Free 
Trappers'  Guide;  free  mar- 
ket reports  and  price  lists. 
"A  postCB'd  will  bri-  -'1 
to  you  Free.    Dep'   gsi 


Z ROGER 

f?71     ■     W    MAIN    ■»    LOCUST   ST*.     , 

yj  ■   m  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.4 


Shippers  Nanw. 

R>st  Office 

R.F.D 


N.SILVER 

Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 

23  years  of  reliable  trading. 
Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 

220  St.  Paul  Street  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Reference  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
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FREE 


Get  This  Set 

of  Stretching 
Board  Patterns 

Prepeily  stretched  'on  e> 
wayabrlnff  lOpercent  to  60 
percent  more.  Get  my  pet- 
terns  and  have  plenty  of 
.     boards  ready,    lean    ~ 


Get  More  For  Your  Furs  and 
Quicker  Returns  This  Year 

m  This  ii^yocr  year  to  make  big  money.  Yoar  furs  win 
bring  twice  and  three  times  the  price  you  got  i"<  the  old 
days.    Be  (ore  to  get  all  they  are  worth.    Ship  la 
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per  cent.  In  1913  the  total  consump- 
tkxn  of  eg'gs  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  more  than  5,200  millions,  or  an 
average  of  about  113  eggs  per  head 
of  the  population.  About  one-nhalf  of 
these  were  imported  almost  entirely 
from  foreign  countries. 

To  fill  this  gap  it  would  require  an 
increase  of  hens  in  Great  Britain 
amounting  to  22,700,000  in  addition  to 
the  19,500,000  now  in  the  country.  Even 
if  this  were  done  the  limits  of  possible 
production  and  consumption  would  not 
be  reached.  The  British  public  could 
consume  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs 
and  four  times  as  much  dressed  poul- 
try as  in  1913,  and  even  then  there 
would  only  be  available  little  more 
than  one  egg  per  person  for  every  oth- 
er day.  The  average  imports  of  eggs 
into  France  under  pre-war  conditions 
was  about  four  times,  but  during  the 
war  the  averasre  imports  of  eggs  into 
Prance  in  excess  of  exports  was  10 
times. 

MILK   FOR   POULTRY 

By  A.  E.  Crowther 

THE  most  valuable  poultry  food 
available  on  most  farms  is  milk. 
Milk  is  nature's  best  food.  It  will 
build  tissue  faster  than  disease  germs 
tear  it  down.  That  is  why  milk  is 
said  to  be  a  preventive,  if  not  a  cure, 
for  white  diarrhoea.  Eggs  a  pound, 
especially  in  winter,  are  worth  double 
that  of  any  other  meat  a  pound.  Milk- 
fed  poultry  fetches  more  at  the  mar- 
ket than  those  fed  without.  It  stimu- 
lates ego:  production;  hens  will  lay  in 
all  seasons  if  fed  with  milk. 

Give  them  all  they  can  drink,  no 
matter  if  it  is  whole,  skimmed,  sour 
or  sweet,  if  you  can  get  it.  One  can- 
not over-feed  milk.  It  is  safe  to  keep 
it  always  before  them. 

Vessels  in  which  milk  is  fed  should 
be  washed  and  scalded  daily.  Earthen- 
ware crocks  are  the  best  as  they  are 
easily  cleaned.  If  wooden  troughs  or 
vessels  are  used,  they  will  in  (time 
become  so  fouled  that  thorough  clean- 
ing is  impossible. 

If  only  a  limited  quantity  of  milk 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  best  to  mix  it  in 
the  masih.  In  this  way  it  will  be  even- 
ly distributed  among  the  flock. 


WHY   NOT  PEANUTS? 
By  G.  W.  Echlin 

IT  seems  ridiculous  even  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  peanuts  be- 
coming an  innportant  crop  in  Canada. 
It  will  seem  more  ridiculous  to  the 
Southern  United  States  farms  than  it 
is  to  us.  But  suoh  a  thing  is  not  at 
all  impossible. 

Peanuts  are  generally  associated 
with  scenes  far  to  the  south  of  us: 
"down  Where  the  cotton,  corn  and 
sweet  potatoes  grow."  But  (peanuts  are 
a  possibility  of  great  commercial  value 
m  Canada.  Several  farmers  between 
Oakville  and  Hamilton  have  tried 
growing  them  in  a  small  way.  The 
experiment  has  proved  successful  be- 
yond  their   most   sanguine    hopes. 

Up  to  recent  years  peanuts  have 
been  used  as  a  luxury.  They  were  not 
considered  expensive,  yet  when  one 
measured  up  or  weighed  the  result  of 
a  purchase  of  peanuts  from  the  street 
corner  vendor,  they  were  found  to  be 
as  expensive  as  the  best  grades  of 
candy. 

Since  the  war  began  the  peanut  ven- 
dors have  cut  down  the  size  of  the  old 
package  to  one-half.  The  cunning 
foreigner  still  uses  the  same  size  bag, 
but  they  are  cunningly  folded  at  the 
top  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  amount 
handed  out  to  the  purchaser.  But  the 
bae:  is  only  half  filled. 

One  such  vendor,  when  taken  to  task 
on  his  camouflage  methods,  assured 
the  purchaser  that  he  is  now  charged 
forty  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  pea- 
nuts. The  yield  from  the  fields  of  the 
Canadian  experimenters  has  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  that  peanuts  can  be  as 
successfully  grown  in  Canada  as  in  the 
more  tropical  regions.  The  quality  is 
of  the  best. 

The  importation  of  peanuts  'into 
Canada  is  -  enormous.  Scientists  and 
food  exports  assure  us  that  peanuts  are 


one  of  the  best  foods  in  the  world. 
Many  tons  are  manufactured  into  pea- 
nut butter  in  Canada,  while  great  quan- 
tities of  that  article  are  also  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  possibility  of  pleanuts  as  a 
standard  product  of  Canada  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  Government  should 
take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand.  No 
product  should  be  imported  into  Can- 
ada that  can  just  as  well  be  grown 
here.  Our  main  obiect  is  to  export  if 
national  finances  are  to  be  bettered. 

There  was  once  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
so  long  ago,  either,  when  the  idea  of 
tobacco  growing  was  looked  upon  as 
a  physical  impossibility  in  Canada. 
Yet  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
in  Canada  devoted  to  nothing  else. 
Some  of  the  favorite  Canadian  brands 
are  smoked  daily  by  consumers  who 
believe  they  are  using  a  Virginia  leaf. 
It  may  be  "Virginia"  leaf,  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  grown  in  Canada. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment were  the  Government  to  furnish 
certain  reliable  farmers  in  suitable  dis- 
tricts wi-th  choice  seed  and  try  out  the 
growing  of  peanuts.  The  average 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk, 
but  those  who  have  tried  have  found  it 
not  only  possible  to  raise  the  best 
grade,  of  peanuts,  but  also  that  they 
would  be  a  very  profitable  crop.  Such 
districts  as  Essex  country,  in  the  to- 
bacco belt,  and  the  Niagara  fruit  belt 
would  be  the  ideal  places  to  make  the 
experiment.  The  samples  of  peanuts 
shown  the  writer  were  grown  on  the 
coldest  portion  of  the  land.  In  more 
favorable  locations  theTe  is  not  much 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  venture. 


AMERICAN    POMOLOGICAL     SO- 
CIETY TO  MEET 

THE  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  will  be  held  on 
Dec.  30.  31  and  Jan.  1st.  1920,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  At  this  meeting 
stress  will  be  put  upon  the  fact  that 
the  society  desires  to  enlist  the  support 
of  all  amateurs  in  fruit  growing,  in- 
cluding nutsi,  as  well  as  all  commercial 
growers  who  love  fruits  vfor  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  business;  to  con- 
sider the  revival  of  the  earlier  activi- 
ties of  the  organization  in  the  ex- 
change of  varieties;  discussion  of  no- 
menclature; reports  upon  the  behavior 
of  new,  little  known,  and  favorite  old 
varieties;  a  permanent  home  the  af- 
filiation of  all  state  and  district  so- 
cieties; a  tie  that  will  bind;  colors, 
buttons,  emblems  or  monograms.  In 
fact,  the  whole  event  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  thoroughly  reorganiz- 
ing the  activities  of  the  society  and 
arousmg  the  committees,  which  have 
been  too  dormant  during  recent  years 
tr>  up^to-the-hour  action. 


A  PREMIUM  FOR  PURE  BRED 
RAMS 

A  NY  sheep  raiser  who  purchases  a 
*  *•  pure-bred  registered  ram  of  any 
recognized  breed  recorded  in  the  Can- 
adian National  Livestock  Records  or 
eligible  for  such  registration  for  use 
in  his  own  flock,  and  who  has  not 
previously  used  a  pure  bred  registered 
ram  shall  be  entitled  to  the  annual 
premium  of  $5.00  for  two  consecutive 
years  provided  he  will  comply  with  the 
regulations  specified  in  Pamphlet  No. 
19,  "Information  Concerning  the  Policy 
Regarding  Pure-Bred  Rams."  issued  by 
the  Live  Stock  Branch,  Ottawa.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Publications  Branch,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  It 
has  been  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
prove  the  value  of  pure-bredj>ams  is  to 
help  every  sheep  raiser  wflt>  has  not 
previously  used  a  pure-bred  ram.  to 
use  his  own  flock  for  (remonstrating 
the  value  of  this  practice.  Therefore, 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  grant  to  bona  fide  applicants 
who  comply  with  the  above-mentioned 
rgulations  a  sum  of  $5jQJ)  annually,  for 
two  years,  for  each  puff-bred  register- 
ed ram.  No  individual'  sheep  raiser 
shall  be  permitted  to  receive  premiums 
for  more  than  four  ramis.  Regular 
forms  to  be  used  in  making  applica- 
tions under  this  policy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  back  of  Pamphlet  No.  19. 


Exceptional  Strength 

The  most  persistent  horse  in  your  stable 
will  soon  give  in  to  the  Triumph.  It  is  made 
from  that  wonderful  chrome  leather  noted  for 
its  strength,  pliability  and  durability.  It  is 
1^4  inch  double  and  stitched. 

Our  guarantee  tag  which  goes  with  every  Guaranteed 
halter  means  absolute  protection  for  you. 

If  your  horse  or  colt  breaks  any  one  of  our 

griffitk 
ffiuamnteedjfaltevs 

■within  a  year  from  date  of  purchase  just  send  it 
to  us  with  ticket  attached  and  wo  will  send  you 
a  new  one  without  charge.  Triumph  Halters  are 
sold  by  all  dealers  at  $2.50   ($2,75  in  the  West). 

Here  is  another  wonder,  made  from  chrome 
leather, — the  Sturdy — Price  only  $1.75  (In  the 
West  $2.00).  Look  for  the  Griffith  Guarantee  Tag. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  these  halters,  send 
direct  to  us  giving  dealer's  name.  Ask  for  our 
free  Halter   Booklet. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

62    Waterloo  St.,  Stratford,  Out. 
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Crate  Fattened    Poultry 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  -  MONTREAL 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,       -      39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS— DAIRY  BUTTER 


ausltne  Toilet 


You  Can  Get  Rid  of  the 
"Outhouse"  in  a  Few  Hours 


QNLY  a  few 
^  hours'  job 
will  rid  your  place 
of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable, most 
unsanitary  feature 
of  farm  life — the 
"outhouse." 

In  its  place  you 
can  have  the  com- 
fort and  privacy 
of  a  modern  in- 
door toilet  —  the 
sanitation  and  efficiency  of 
a  real  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tem. 

And  note  this.  To  install  a 
Kaustine  Waterless  Toilet  won't 
cost  you  a  bunch  of  money. 
Less  than  50  bushels  of  wheat 
will  buy  it — and  install  it! 

But  don't  assume  that  be- 
cause of  this  low  price  that 
Kaustine  Waterless  Toilet  is  a 
mere  chemical  commode.  It 
isn't.  It  is  as  complete  a  system 
and  as  efficient  as  the  water 
closet  used  in  the  city. 

Needs  less  than  two  hours' 
attention  each  year.  Absolutely 
trouble-free  —  absolutely  odor- 
less. The  white  washable  china 
bowl  is  thoroughly  and  scien- 
tifically ventilated.  And  in 
Kaustine  chemical  you  get  the 


most  efficient  low- 
cost  disintegrating 
agent  known. 

We'll  give  you  a 
positive  long  -  term 
guarantee  on  this 
statement  —  just  as 
we  have  given  it  to 
over  50.000  Kaustine 
owners. 

With  winter  ap- 
proaching, now  is  the 
time  to  investigate 
the  Kaustine  system. 
And  to  get  an  out- 
fit installed.  Send  the 
coupon.  We'll  send  you  litera- 
ture that  tells  the  whole  story — 
scores  of  genuine  testimonials — 
and,  if  you  like,  we'll  tell  you  of 
an  installation  near 
you  —  in  school,  fac- 
tory or  farm-house.  E 
Fill  in  and  take  out 
to  your  mail  box 
now. 

KAUSTINE 


COMPANY 

Limit  ed 

TORONTO 
ONT. 


-  T 


Kaustine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  read  your 
booklet  about  sanitation  an<»  indoor 
toilets.  This  places  ae  under  no 
obligation  to  buy. 
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Men  and  Money 

Continued  from  page  16 

teld  me — I'll  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  Brown's  way 
for  a  few  days." 

He  said  it  laughingly,  but  his  wife's  eyes  were  very 
listless  as  she  sat  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands. 

She  was  still  sitting  there,  when  the  maid  came  to 
clear  away  the  breakfast  dishes. 

The  Browns,  like  ether  people,  had  dissensions  and 
mutinies  at  times  within  their  ranks.  No  four 
healthy  people  ever  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  number  could  be 
lowered  again,  and  yet  again,  without  upsetting  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

To  try  to  bring  about  harmony,  Mrs.  Brown  had 
made  it  the  rule  to  have  Saturday  afternoon  a  free 
time  for  the  boys,  but  sometimes,  by  failing  to  do  the 
work  on  Saturday  morning,  Saturday  afternoon  had 
to  be  broken  into  by  unfinished  business,  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  frown  which  hung  heavily  on  Tom's 
face,  as  he  put  strings  on  the  sweet  peas  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"We've  got  too  many  flowers,"  he  said,  grumblingly, 
"they  always  need  to  have  something  done  to  them.  I 
like  flowers  that  just  grow,  and  look  out  for  them- 
selves— without  bother  to  any  one.  Flowers  aint  sup- 
posed to  be  a  worry  to  anyone — and  spoil  all  his  fun. 
If  we  hadn't  any,  I'd  have  more  fun." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  cleaning  the  veranda,  and  his  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  her. 

"That's  so,  Tom,"  she  agreed,  "and  if  we  didn't  have 
the  veranda — I  wouldn't  need  to  clean  it,  and  if  we 
didn't  have  any  clothes  I  wouldn't  need  to  wash  them, 
and  if  we  didn't  have  anything  to  eat,  I  wouldn't  need 
to  cook,  and  then  I  wouldn't  have  to  wash  the  dishes. 
We're  certainly  in  hard  luck,  you  and  I." 

Tom  worked  on  in  silence,  thinking  of  what  she  had 
said,  but  his  heart  was  with  the  gopher  hunt. 

"There  are  lots  of  the  boys  who  never  have  a  thing 
to  do.  Joe  Peters  has  no  cow  to  feed,  or  hens  to  look 
after,  and  they  never  bother  wth  flowers.  They  just 
go  out  riding  in  the  car  every  night,  and  I  wish  we 
were  like  them.  The  boys  don't  even  need  to  go  to 
school  if  there's  anything  else  they  want  to  do.  Their 
house  doesn't  look  nice,  but  they  sure  have  fun." 

Just  then,  the  afternoon  mail  came  in,  and  in  it  . 
there  came  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brown  from  home.    It  was 
from  her  mother,  and,  as  usual,  she   seized  it  with 
delight. 

'T>ear  Stella,"  it  began,  "we  had  a  family  gathering  to-day, 
and  we  had  every  member  of  the  family  but  you,  and  so  we 
have  decided  that  we  r^jjily  must  have  you  at  the  next  one.  You 
have  been  gone  for  fourteen  years  now,  and  you  have  not  been 
home  even  once,  arid  now  we  want  you  to  come  to  us  for  at  least 
a  month.  Your  boys  are  big  enough  to  leave  now,  and  we 
know  that  Billy  has  always  wanted  you  to  have  a  holiday,  but 
you  are  so  conscientious  about  doing  your  duty  to  the  boys, 
that  you  forget  to  do  your  duty  to  yourself. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
inducement 

"We  will  all  be  here ;  father  is  very  well  this  summer,  and 
greatly  enjoying  his  new  Ford.  He  will  take  you  all  over  to  see 
the  friends.  The  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  wanting  you,  dear 
Stella,  and  they  are  full  of  plans  for  giving  you  a  great  time. 
The  corn  will  be  ready  then,  and  I  hear  talk  of  a  great  corn- 
bake  in  the  maple-bush,  the  first  night  you  are  here.  The  woods 
will  be  beautiful  in  September  when  the  maples  and  beeches 
begin  to  turn.'* 

Mrs.  Brown  had  sat  on 
the  veranda  step,  to  read 
her  letter,  and  at  this  point 
in  the  reading,  a  cry  broke 
from  her. 

Tom  ran  to  her  at  once — 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  in 
alarm— "what  is  it?" 

Never  in  his  life,  had  he 
seen  his  mother  cry! 

She    was    herself    again    in    a 
minute. 

"It's  nothing  at  all,  Tom,"  she 
smiled — "only  I  just  got  home- 
sick for  a  minute.  Your  grand- 
mother wants  me  to  come  back 
home,  and  of  course,  I  can't,  be- 
cause it  would  take  too  much 
money;  but!  got  lonesome  for  a 
moment,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the 
apple-trees  and  the  plums  that  I 
planted,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  milk-house  with  the 
stream  running  through  it,  and  the  hollyhocks  and 
hydrangeas,  and  I  wanted  most  of  all  to  see  mother 
and  father  and  all  of  them.  But  I  couldn't  leave  you 
and  John  and  Daddy  here  all  alone,  even  if  we  had  the 
money,  which  wa  haven't,  but  we'll  have  lots  of  it  when 
you  and  John  are  through  school,  and  then  we'll  all  go 
and  see  the  old  folks,  and  we'll  stay  a  year,  and  motor 
all  over  Ontario  in.  our  own  car — and — " 

The  tears  were  still  hanging  around  his  mother's 


gray  eyes,  and  Tom  could  feel  them,  although  they 
were  not  visible. 

LIE  went  back  to  the  sweet  peas,  and  soon  had  them 
*  **■  all  provided  with  good  supports. 

When  he  came  into  the  house,  his  mother,  shelling 
peas  for  dinner,  was  singing  as  usual. 

"Mother,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do?  I  don't  mind  work — I'd  rather  work,  and 
I'm  not  going  out  with  Joe  Peters  at  all  this  afternoon 
— I  want  to  stay  with  you — I'm  sorry  you  can't  go — 
but  I'll  hurry  up  with  school — and  we'll  soon  have  lots 
of  things." 

"We  have  lots  of  things  now,  Tom,"  his  mother 
laughed  happily.  "We  have  health,  and  each  other — 
and  lots  to  eat  and  enough  clothes,  and  a  good  school 
for  the  boys,  and  I'm  very  happy.  When  we  go  home, 
we'll  all  go,  I  couldnt  go  away  for  a  month  and  leave 
you  two  boys.  I  would  be  thinking  all  the  time  that 
your  knees  were  out,  and  you  had  forgotten  to  wash 
behind  your  ears,  and  had  gotten  into  poison  ivy,  or 
something.  0 !  I  am  not  homesick  now,  Tom,  I  am  just 
thinking  what  a  great  time  we  will  have  when  we  all 
go  back  home  to  see  our  folks  and  your  Daddy's 
people,  and  how  proud  I  will  be  to  show  off  my  two 
boys." 

JOHN  and  Tom  Brown  went  through  all  the  grades 
*-'  in  the  Public  School,  and  when  they  entered  the 
High  School,  their  record  was  something  of  a  trium- 
phal progress.  They  were  able  to  take  their  matricu- 
lation from  the  High  School,  and  then  came  the  first 
real  break  in  the  family,  when  the  boys  went  to  the 
city  to  begin  their  college  work.  John  was  ready  one 
year  ahead  of  Tom,  but  he  taught  a  year  to  help  the 
family  finances,  and  to  let  his  brother  catch  up  to  him. 
The  city  was  only  fifty  miles  away,  and  the  boys  came 
home  each  week-end,  on  their  bicycles,  in  the  summer 
time. 

IN  May,  1914,  when  the  University  reports  came  out, 
it  was  found  that  the  one  hundred  dollar  scholar- 
ship had  been  awarded'  to  John  Brown,  and  Tom  had 
taken  the  second  one  of  sixty  dollars.  Both  boys  were 
at  home  when 
the  reports 
were  published, 
and  the  little 
house,  in  need 
of  repairs,  fair- 
ly throbbed 
with  delight. 
Mr.  Brown 
brought  the 


"iRaising     a     squal- 
ling kid   doesn't   ap- 
peal   to    me,"    said 
Wilson. 
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paper  home  at  noon,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  his 
wife.     The  headline  told  the  story. 

"Brown  brothers  take  first  and  second  scholarship 
for  proficiency,"  it  said. 

"The  returns  are  beginning  to  come  in,  Mother," 
said  John,  with  a  smile,  as  he  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Brown's  voice  was  tremulous  with  happiness. 

"Boys,"  she  said,  "the  returns  have  always  come  in. 
I  got  my  reward  every  time  either  of  you  gave  me  a 
smile — or  a  hug;  and  every  time  I  heard  you  laugh, 


every  time  I  saw  my  boys  learning  how  to  do  their 
part  in  life — I  was  repaid  a  hundred  times.  Your 
lather  and  I  have  had  a  great  time  raising  you  twe 
big  fellows — you've  kept  us  young,  and  well,  and 
happy,  and  now  you're  bringing  our  rosiest  dreams  to 
pass.  Talk  about  returns?  Here!"  And  she  kissed 
both  boys  and  put  the  loudest  kiss  of  all  on  her  hus- 
band's bald  head. 

"Billy — old  man — what  sort  of  a  time  have  we  had 
— raising  these   two  boys?" 

"The  very  best,"  he  cried,  "the  very  best!" 

That  was  in  May,  1914. 

IN  August  came  the  war! 
At  first  no  one  believed  that  a  real  war  had 
come;  the  time  for  that  had  gone  by.  It  would  be 
settled.  The  little  groups  of  men  who  gathered  or. 
the  street  corners  were  unanimous  in  predicting  that 
it  would  all  be  over  by  Christmas. 

Every  day,  Billy  Brown  brought  the  paper  home, 
when  he  came  for  lunch,  and  it  was  an  excited  group 
that  read  the  war  news,  and  traced  on  the  new  war- 
map,  which  an  enterprising  newspaper  had  sent  out. 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

When  the  neighbors  light-heartedly  discussed  the 
war,  predicting  its  early  and  successful  ending,  Mrs. 
Brown  was  silent  and  absorbed.  One  awful  possibil- 
ity held  her  heart  in  its  cruel  grip,  and  darkened  her 
days  with  fear. 

They  might  have  to  go! 

There  was  no  thought  of  conscription  by  the  State, 
but  there  is  a  more  inexorable  law  than  was  ever  writ- 
ten down  in  cold  type,  and  it  was  that  law  which  was 
now  driving  the  gladness  and  joy  from  the  heart  of 
many  a  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  law  of  conscience — the  conscription  of  con- 
viction. 

Sometimes,  it  comforted  and  re-assured  her  to 
watch  the  men  who  walked  the  streets,  the  men  who 
were  older  than  her  boys,  and  yet  unencumbered  with 
family  cares,  and  apparently  idle.  Surely  they  would 
go  before  there  was  a  call  for  boys  at  school.  She 
tried  to  think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  who,  all 
over  the  British  Empire,  were  hastening,  at  the  call. 
Hers  would  not  be  needed.  Indeed, 
she  said  to  herself,  there  would  not 
be  training  schools  enough  to  train 
those  who  were  offering  themselves; 
there  would  not  be  a  call  for  men, 
when  there  were  no  facilities  for 
training  them. 

And  besides,  it  would  soon  be 
over! 

The  boys  went  back  to  college 
when  the  Fall  term  opened,  but  their 
week-end  visits  had  lost  all  their 
joyousness.  They  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  war!  Recruiting  officers  had 
come  to  the  college,  and  urged  every 
boy  over  eighteen  to  enlist. 

"Why  don't  they  go  to  the  bar- 
rooms and  pool-rooms?"  Mrs. 
Brown  cried,  indignantly.  "Why 
do  they  not  make  their  speeches 
to    the    idle    men   on    the    street 

corners " 

"This  isn't  a  job  for 
pool-room  loafers,  Stella," 
said  Billy  Brown,  gravely, 
"this  is  going  to  take  the 
best  we  have,  and  I'm 
afraid — all  we  have." 

This  was  the  first  time  he 
had  admitted  his  fear  that 
the  war  would  be  a  long 
one,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  words  that 
fell  on  her  heart  like  the 
clay  on  a  coffin. 

The  thing  she  feared,  had 
come — Billy    had    admitted 
it— 
,  But  it  was  like  her  not  to 

cry  out  or  complain.  There  was  no  outward  manifes- 
tation of  the  storm  which  swept  over  her  soul,  except 
that  as  the  days  went  on,  her  face  seemed  to  shrink  and 
wither. 

The  Brown  boys  enlisted  in  December,  1914,  and 
went  to  Montreal  for  their  training. 

The  morning  they  left  the  station  was  packed  with 
people.  Six  other  boys  went  with'  them,  all  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  said  they  thought  it  queer  of 
Mrs.  Brown  to  go  to  the  station.     The  neighbor  who 
Continued  on  page  38 
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Winter  Storage  of  Apples 

By  HARRY   BOTSFORD 


ONE  year  ago  last  fall,  my  friend 
picked  from  his  orchard  over  one 
thousand  bushels  of  prime  Northern 
Spies.  He  realized  that  the  space  in 
his  cellar  was  insufficient  in  which  to 
keep  them,  and  (that,  owing  to  his 
house  being  heated  with  a  furnace,  the 
temperature  would  be  too  high.  His 
experience  in  burying  apples  in  the 
ground  was  cause  for  some  very  un- 
pleasant recollections  cf  rotten  and 
frozen  fruit,  with  a  high  percentage 
of  losses.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  sold  all  of  his  apples  at  the  prevail- 
ing market  price.  The  next  spring 
brought  a  very  high  price  for  apples, 
and  after  some  figuring,  he  discovered 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  store  his 
apples  with  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  due 
to  such  storage,  and  sold  them  at  the 
spring  market  price,  he  would  have 
been  ahead  over  $500.  Whereupon  my 
friend  decided  that  it  would  never  hap- 
pen again. 

During  the  coming  summer,  at  odd 
times,  he  built  his  storage  house  on 
a  small  hillside  near  his  other  build- 
ings. In  building-  this  house  he  used 
every  idea  he  could  find  that  sounded 
practical,  and  added  a  few  of  his  own 
for  good  measure.  The  finished  Whole 
is  as  near  a  perfect  degree  of  efficiency 
as  possible. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make 
an  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
to  a  depth  about  one  foot  below  the 
frost  line.  In  this  case  it  was  about 
3  feet  at  one  end  and  10  feet  at  the 
other,  which  allowed  a  good  margin 
of  safety  for  an  especially  severe  win- 
ter. 

The  sides  of  this  excavation  were 
then  built  up  with  stone  taken  from 
his  fields,  and  a  wall  about  1  foot  in 
thickness  was  made  whi*h  extended 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From 
the  surface  the  walls  were  constructed 
of  cement  with  a  thickness  of  1  foot 
and  with  frequent  air  spaces.  For  his 
roofing,  he  used  second-hand  tin  taken 
from  a  silo.  This  was  securely  nailed 
on  the  joists.  Hot  tar  was  then  spread 
on  the  "roof,  and  over  this  was  thickly 
sprinkled  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and 
ceanent,  which  was  mtixed  in  equal 
quantities.  Three  times  this  mixture 
was  put  on,  and  the  result  is  a  roof 
over  half  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
which  forms  a  perfect  heat  insulator. 

Perfect  ventilation  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  withering,  and  on 
this  subject  my  friend  devoted  much 
serious  study,  and  the  result  was  a 
device  of  his  own. 

A  chimney  tops  the  roof  by  three 
feet,  and  into  this  chimney  from  the 
bottom  and  exact  centre  of  the  storage 
room  are  two  stovepipes  four  inches 
in  diameter.  One  of  the  pipes  brings 
fresh  air  into  the  room  and  the  other 
takes  out  the  used  air,  and  a  constant 
circulation  is  insured. 

Variable  winds  and  air  currents  are 
natural   in    the   winter   season,    and    it 


became  Obvious  that  some  method  of 
regulation  must  be  provided,  arid  so 
my  friend  simply  bought  and  inserted 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  two  pipes,  two 
adjustable  dampers.  With  these  de- 
vices the  amount  of  air  is  easily  regu- 
lated with  local  weather  conditions. 

To  make  the  handling  of  the  fruit 
easy  and  to  avoid  pressure  that  might 
result  in  bruises,  a  series  of  movable 
trays  are  provided  to  place  the  apples 
on.  These  trays  extend  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof  and  are  made  from 
galvanized  iron,  and  are  slid  out  for 
an  inspection  very  easily. 

Last  fall  about  1,000  bushels  were 
picked  from  the  Northern  Spy  trees. 
These  were  carefully  graded,  the  best 
being  kept  in  storage,  and  these 
amounted  to  700  bushels,  the  surplus 
being  sold  to  a  commission  house  at 
a  fair  price.  They  were  picked  in 
early  November,  and  soon  after  the 
temperature  began  to  drop.  By  a 
manipulation  of  the  dampers  the  tem- 
perature was  kept  around  35  degrees, 
which  is  claimed  essential  for  apples. 

Moisture  is  also  essential,  and  for 
this  reason  no  floor  was  ever  put  in 
the  house,  the  ground,  or  rather  the 
dirt  floor  supplying  sufficient  mois- 
ture. The  double  walls  above  ground 
gave  complete  protection  against  frost. 

On  severely  cold  nights  when  the 
temperature  ranged  below  zero,  a  small 
oil  stove  in  the  storage  house  kept  an 
even  and  equitable  temperature,  and 
on  windy  days  changes  were  made  in 
the  amount  of  air  circulated. 

In  March  the  fruit  was  packed  at 
once  and  required  no  grading,  and  my 
friend  claims  less  than  1  per  cent,  loss 
due  to  all  causes.  This  small  loss  is 
remarkable,  and  is  due  in  every  respect 
to  the  methods  of  construction  in  the 
storage  house. 

When  the  apples  were  packed,  $1 
a  bushel  was  the  prevailing  price,  and 
this  year  my  friend  had  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  the  whole  lot  to  one  house 
at  $2.26  a  bushel. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  house 
is  hard  to  reckon  as  most  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  cement  and  stovepipe, 
were  found  on  the  farm,  but  my  friend 
has  made  some  calculations  that  are 
interesting. 

Labor  and  team  hire    $30.00 

Material  and  cement   80.00 

Stove  pipe 3.50 

Oil   stove 7.00 

Galvanized     iron      (second- 
hand)        23.00 


Total  cost  of  construction  $143.50 
700  bushels,  less  1<&  loss  ...693 
Sold  at  $2.25  per  bushel   . . .   $2.25 


Total  received  for  apples  $1,559.25 
Less  prevailing  price  for 

apples  last  fall    $700.00 


Gain  in  price  after  storage  $859.25 
Deducting  cost  of  storage 

house    143.50 

Clear  gain  over  all  expense  $715.75 


The  average  farmer  in  a  few  months 
could  double  his  faith  in  himself  if  he 
would  make  himself  master  of  the 
fundamentals  of  business;  he  would 
not  then  let  so  many  opportunities  pass 
him  by  because  he  has  not  the  icnow- 
ledge  and  self-confidence  to  reach  out 
and  grasp  them. 

Lf  you  insist  on  charity  beginning  at 
home,  be  sure  to  be  "at  home"  when 
she  begins. 


Niagara  Peninsula 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Dunnville,  Ont. 
December  3rd,  1919 

40  Head  of  High-Class  Holsteins 

will  be  sold 
ARRANGE  TO  ATTEND 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  L.  HOUCK,  Secretary 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Stevensville 


AVOID  THE 

HIGH  COST 

OF  FEEDING 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Use 

(100%  Pure  Sugar  Cane  Molasses) 

Sprinkle  Cane  Mola  over  your  f|  *  js 
straw,  old  hay,  corn  stover,  en-  M^**^§ 
silage,  fodder,  screenings,  etCj    ^/}  |>J f£  M&L/9 

Reduces  cost  of  feeding^ 
This  is  not  a  stock  feed,  but  a  selected,  100%  pure  sugar- 
cane molasses.    It  is  not  a  beet  molasses  or  a  Louisiana 
Black  Strap. 

Cane  Mola  has  been  analyzed  by  the  head  chemist  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  best  dairymen  and  breeders  in  Canada. 
When  $ou  are  using  CANE  MOLA — 

Horses  will  winter  at  hard  work  better. 

Cows  will  give  more  milk. 

Hogs  will  gain  healthy  weight  quickly. 
Sold  In  strong  iron-hooped  barrels  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Send  for/ full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  product  and  our  booklet 
on  economical  feeding,  stating  number  of  live  stock  you  have.      23 

CANE  MOLA  CO.  OP  CANADA,  Limited,  1 18  St  Paul  Street  W„  MONTREAL,  Que. 


PINE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

THE    HOME    OF    THE 

BERKSHIRE 

W.  W.  Brownridge, 
Georgetown,  Oak 


STOCK  FOR  SALE 
MILTON.  CP.R.  and  Phone 
GEORGETOWN.  G.T.R. 


A  REAL  COAL  OIL 
-  ENGINE  - 


YEAKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  AL-L-  OTHERS. 
No  Carburetor.  No  Batteries.  No  Spark 
Plugs.       No   Magneto.       No   Wires.       The 

perfect  oil  engine.  Runs  on  coal  oil,  fuel  oil,  or 
crude  oil.  USES  NO  GASOLINE— NOT  EVEN 
TO  START.  The  saving  in  amount  of  coal 
ni]  iised  over  old  style  of  engines  will  pay  for 
this  engine  in  a  few  months.  Starts  easily  on 
coal  oil  in  coldest  weather.  Its  principle  is 
purely  compixsision.  No  electrical  devices  to 
loosen  or  get  out  of  order.  You  should  investi- 
gate. THE  HOAG  OIL  ENGINE  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  and  is  the  farmer's  real  friend.  Do 
not  accept  anything  else.  .  Write  us  to-day  for 
booklet  and  information.  Mention  size  you  are 
interested   in. 

Dominion 

General 

Supply  Co., 

Limited 

Dept.    E. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Tractors  and  Threshers 


WATERLOO    BOY 

The  Simplest,  most  Accessible,  most  Powerful 

3-plow  Tractor  on  the  market- 
Suitable  for  hauling   3   Plows,   Threshing,    Sik> 

Filling,  General  Farm  Work  and  Road  Grading. 


Individual  Farmers'  Threshers,  suitable  size  i» 
be  driven  by  small  Tractors  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines. 

Do  your  own  threshing.  Keep  your  farm  clean 
and  save  expense. 

Write  for  free   catalogue,    prices  and  any   in- 
formation wanted. 
THE    ROBT.     BELL    ENGINE    &    THRESHER 

COMPANY,   LIMITED,  Seaforth,  Ontario. 
Also   Steam   Tractors,    and    Urge  size   Threshers 
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SUNNY  ACRES 


ABERDEEN 
ANGUS 

Present  special  offering.     Two   useful  farm    bulls, 
also  two  choice  herd  bull  prospects  all  of  service- 
able age  and  priced  for  quick  sale.     Write  to-day. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.  O.  and  Phone  Railway  Connections,  Lindsay,  C.P.R.,  G.T.R. 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and 

heifers,  also  a  few  choice  bulls 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 

R.  R.  No.  I  Todmorden,  Ont. 


Big    Type    Chester    Whites 

Five  importations  in  1918  and  1919.  We  won  all 
championships,  and  first  in  every  class  we  had 
an  entry,  Toronto  and  London,  1&19.  Our 
champion  boar  weighs  1006  'lbs.  and  our  cham- 
pion sow  615  lbs. 

April  boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale. 

John  G.  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont. 


22  quarts  per 
day 

5-2%  butter 
fat 


Martindale    Farms 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

The  Guernsey  cow  produces  the  greatest 
returns  for  every  $1  invested  in  feed. 


Special  Offering  of  April  and  May  Boars 

sired  by  Much  Ookmel  Principal  2nd,  Imported 
Sweepstakes  boar,  Toronto  and  London  Fairs,  1918. 
Also  a  select  offering  of  choicely  bred  weaned  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tions.    Satisfaction   guaranteed. 

ED.    McPHARLIN    &    SONS, 

Importers   and   Breeder* 

Pioneer  Duroc  Farm,  Essex,   Ont,,   R.R,  No.  3 


Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair 

Dec  5th-GUELPH-Dec  11th 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

$30,000.00  Offered  in  Prizes 

TO  EXHIBITORS — Make  your  entries  e»arly.  Special  prizes 
are  being  offered  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  Finished 
Cattle,  Market  Wethers,  Bacon  Hogs  and  Dressed  Poultry — 
(Class  369).  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  these 
specials,  write  the  Secretary. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC — Watch  for  the  programme  of  judging, 
and  arrange  to  attend  accordingly. 


JOHN  I.  FLATT,  President, 

Hamilton 


R.  W.  WADE,  Secretary 

Parliament  Bldgt.,  Toronto 


With  Bacon  at  Present  Prices 

most  stock  farm*ra  ore  turning  tneJr  attention  to  hog-raising.     Fine, 
fat,  sleek  hogs— the  fellows  that  pull  big  prices  at  the  market — need 

Pratts,  HOG  TONIC 

as  a  fatesner  and  conuitioner.    Sharpens  the  appetite,  aids  digestion, 
and  turns  the  feed  Into  profitable  pounds  of  flesh. 

Saves  from  IS  to  20  per  cent,  in  feeding  costs  and  saves  30  days' 
time   in   fattening.     You   get  your  hogs   to  market  just  that 
tnocb  sooner,  and  get  the  use  of  the  money  from  their 
sale  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 

At   your  dealer's  In    popular-priced  pkgs., 
•too  fit  16-Th.   and   100-lb.   bags. 

Writ*  for  FREE  book. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

■'>  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto.  ht-»o 


By  MacKENZIE 


Natural  aptitude  to  fatten  is  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  Here- 
fords.  The  animals  upon  which  the  breed 
was  founded  were  selected  because  they 
showed  this  easy-fattening  character- 
istic, a  characteristic  that  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of  by  Hereford  breeders, 
that  has  been  carefully  developed  and 
become  fixed  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
unerringly  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation. 

-*     *     * 

The  Hereford  cattle  that  are  being  of- 
fered at  Guelph  on  Dec.  12th  are  a 
splendid  bunch.  Hereford  breeders 
should  attend  this  sale  and  boost  the 
breed  by  buying  two  or  three  of  these 
choice  animals.  The  sale  comes  at  a 
very  good  time.  It  enables  breeders  to 
take  in  the  Winnipeg  Fair,  which  is  one 
Fair  no  breeder  can  afford  to  miss.  The 
sale  is  advertised  in  this  issue  of 
Farmers'.  Send  for  a  catalogue  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted.  Mention 
Farmers'  Magazine. 


Herefords  endure  extremes  of  climate 
and  withstand  hardships  better  than 
any  other  breed.  They  are  more  rugged 
of  constitution  as  a  breed,  more  active 
and  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liveli- 
hood, and  will  keep  in  better  flesh  where 
feed  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  get  than 
any  other  breed.  For  this  reason  they 
have  practically  supplanted  the  other 
beef  breeds  in  the  sections  where  cattle 
are  grown  under  range  conditions. 

Horse    Classes    at    Ontario    Provincial 
Winter  Fair 

The  cash  prizes  offered  in  the  various 
classes  for  horses  have  been  increased 
by  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  1919 
Fair.  In  addition  several  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  prize 
list  as  to  classes  and  sections. 

A  class  for  Belgian  stallions,  any  age, 
has  been  added  and  in  the  following 
breeds — Percheron,  Hackney,  Stand- 
ard-bred and  Thoroughbred.  There  are 
now  four  classes  for  stallions  instead  of 
three  as  formerly.  The  various  sec- 
tions now  read: 

Section  1 — Stallion  foaled  previous  to 
January  1st,  1916. 

Section  2 — Stallion  foaled  in  1916. 

Section  3 — Stallion  foaled  in  1917. 

Section  4 — Stallion  foaled  on  and 
after  January  1st,  1918. 

The  Ontario  Horse  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation is  offering  special  prizes  of  1st— 
$6.00,  2nd — $4.00  to  be  awarded  to  On- 
tario breeders  of  first  and  second  prize 
winning  animals  in  all  Horse  Classes. 

Walker  House  Trophy 

(Donated  by  Messrs.  Carroll  &  Wright, 
Toronto.) 

A  handsome  silver  trophy,  to  be  com- 
peted for  annually  at  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Winter  Fair,  and  to  be  given 
for  the  "Grand  Champion,  Canadian- 
bred,  heavy  draught,  2  years  and  over," 
recorded  in  the  exhibitor's  name  in  the 
National  Live  Stock  Records,  Ottawa, 
to  be  competed  for  alternately  to  males 
and  females,  and  in  1919  will  be  given 
for  the  Grand  Champion  Stallion.  A 
miniature  of  this  cup  to  be  given  to  the 
winner  each  year. 

Bright  Special 

A  cash  prize  of  $25.00  will  be  given  to 
the  "Grand  Champion  Canadian-bred, 
heavy  draught,  2  years  and  over"  re- 
corded in  the  exhibitor's  name  in  the 
Canadian  National  Livestock  Records, 
Ottawa,  to  be  competed  for  alternately 
by  males  and  females,  and  to  be  given 
in  1919  for  the  Grand  Champion  Mare. 

*  *     * 

Get  some  stock  ready  for  your  near- 
est Winter  Fair. 

*  *     * 

Your  labor  problem  will  be  solved  if 
you  get  your  boys  interested  in  llxe 
stock. 


Good  live  stock  will  act  as  an  anchor 
to  the  farm  boys. 

*  *     * 

Give  the  boy  an  interest  in  some  of 
the  young  stock.  Let  him  feel  that  he 
is  a  partner  in  the  business  and  the  city 
will  never  get  him. 

*  *     * 

Sell  only  stock  you  are  proud  to  own. 
Later  on,  if  you  meet  the  buyer,  you  can 
enquire,  without  blushing,  regarding 
the  animal. 

*  *     * 

Plain,  undesirable  individuals  should 
be  sent  to  the  block  rather  than  sold. 

*  *     * 

A  fashionable  pedigree  may  be  very 
desirable,  but  unless  you  have  an  indi- 
vidual of  good  conformation,  type,  capa- 
city, and  quality  along  with  it,  you  have 
nothing  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

*  *     * 

Buyers  of  pure-bred  stock  should  be 
familiar  with  the  most  prominent  fami- 
lies of  the  breeds  they  are  breeding. 

*  *     * 

Attend  pure-bred  stock  sales  and 
study  the  catalogues.  You  can't  afford 
to  be  ill-informed  these  days. 

*  *     * 

Start  right  by  either  buying  or  using 
a  real  good  bull. 

*  *     * 

All  bulls  having  pedigrees  are  not 
good  bulls. 

*  *     * 

You  can't  afford  to  start  a  retrograde 
movement  in  your  herd.  Keep  improv- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

Do  you  misuse  the  term  thorough- 
bred? There  are  no  thorough-bred 
cows,  sheep,  hogs  or  poultry.  English 
running  horses  are  the  only  class  of 
live-stock  that  can  be  designated  as 
thorough-breds.  For  all  other  live 
stock  use  the  term  pure-bred. 

*  *     * 

W.  A.  Dryden  of  Brooklin  has  a  fine 
bunch  of  young  bulls  on  hand.  A  num- 
ber of  imported  ones  are  for  sale  as 
well  as  a  few  choice  individuals  sired 
by  the  famous  old  sire  Archer's  Hope. 
Send  that  scrub  of  yours  to  the  block 
and  get  a  real  bull  from  Dryden. 

*  *     ♦ 

A  well-bred  sire  at  the  head  of  your 
herd  will  do  more  to  increase  your  bank 
account  than  anything  else. 

*  *     * 

Prepotent  animals,  that  transmit  the 
characteristics'  of  early  maturity, 
smoothness,  natural  fleshing  and  strong 
constitutions,  are  what  the  present  day 
breeder  requires.  Better  see  Wm. 
Smith's  stock.    He  has  some  good  ones. 

*  *     * 

Ontario  live  stock  men  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  judging  team 
from  the  O.  A.  C.  is  being  rounded  in- 
to shape  for  the  competition  at  the  Chi- 
cago International.  Prof.  Toole  has  a 
splendid  bunch  of  boys  this  year  and  un- 
der his  coaching  they  will  take  some 
beating,  at  Chicago. 

They  will  stack  up  against  the  best 

student  judges  of  the  United  States,  but 

,  we  have  all  confidence  in  those  who  will 

be  chosen  by  Prof.  Toole,  to  represent 

Canada. 


ELKIN     PURE    BRED    EREEDERS' 
SALE 

THE  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  held 
at  St.  Thomas  on  November  5  by 
the  Elgin  Pure  Bred  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation was  very  well  attended  and 
fairly  good  prices  were  realized.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  quality  of 
the  individuals  offered  was  such  that 
higher  prices  should  have  been  naid. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  bull  buyers, 
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Maple  Shade 

Young  Bulls  Imported 

Shorthorns 

Young  Bulls 

By  ARCHER'S  HOPE 

W.  A.  DRYDEN 

Brooklin,  Ont. 


Maple  Lane  Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  6  months 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
now 

PRITCHARD    BROS., 
R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell  Phone 


Oak  Lodge  Yorkshires, 
Shorthorns 

See    our   prize    winning   young   stock. 
Write   for  particulars. 

J.  E.  BRETHOUR  &  NEPHEWS, 
Burford,  Ont. 


Sons  of  the  Great  $10,000  Bull 
Gainford  Matchless 

These  are  individuals  of  exceptional 
merit.     Prices  right.     Write  to-day. 

GERRIE  BROS. 

R.R.  No.  3  Elora,  Ont. 


Glengow    Shorthorns 

6   choice    Scotch-bred    bulls,    ready    for 
service 

WM.  SMITH,  M.P.    -    COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Brooklin    G.T.R.,    Oshawa   C.N.R., 

Myrtle   C.P.R. 


ADAM  THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND'T^PORTER  OF 
LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

R.R.  No.  1,  STRATFORD.      Phone  10-5  Shakeapear. 
Shakespeare  Station,  G.T.R. 


Keep  Dirt  and  Filth  Out  of  the  Milk 

by  clipping  the  cow's  flanks  and  udders  every 
month.  Then  with  a  damp  cloth  wipe  the  parts 
off  in  a  burry-  There  is  no  long  hair  to  hold  the 
dirt  and  the  milk  is  clean  and  wholesome  as  it 
falls  into  the  pail.  Clipping  all  over  twice  a 
year  is  good  for  the  eows.  A  Stewart  No.  1 
Machine  is  best.  It  will  clip  horses  also.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  as. 

CHICAGO   FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  AI65,  12th  St,  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


My  Book 


.*• 


FREE 


BIG  HONEY 

IN'ORNERY'HORSES 


T   free   book   will 
money    that    is    being 


Too.  8ee  the  big 
made  by  those  I 
bought  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking  and 
training!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unmanageable 
horses  can  be  picked  up  for  a  song.  By  my 
methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  into 
gentle,  Trilling  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big 
profit.  Yon  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  oolite 
and  training  horses  for  others. 
117  .  ■  My  book  is  free,  postage  prepaid. 
W  nf  a|  No  obligation.  A  postcard  brings  it. 
"  •  lie.  Write  to-day. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
72IIA  Main    Street,    Pleasant   Hill,   Ohio. 


and  some  very  good  bulls  were  sold  far 
below  their  value. 

The  highest-priced  female,  Roan 
Lady  J.,  consigned  by  W.  T.  Saunders 
&  Sons,  was  knocked  down  to  Oalvin 
Hodgins,  of  Wyoming  at  $605.  Golden 
Drop,  consigned  by  J.  D.  Ferguson  & 
Sons,  sold  to  T.  Henderson,  of  Glencoe, 
for   $506. 

The  highest-priced  bull  was  Proud 
Lustre,  a  13  months'  old  calf  owned 
by  W.  A.  Galbraith  and  sold  for  $500 
bo  J.  L.  Langstaff,  of  Tuipperville. 

In  all,  56  animals  were  sold  for 
$12,875,  making  an  average  of  $230 
per   head. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list: 

Females 

Roan  Lady  J.,  Calvin  Hodgins,  Wyoming 
$605 ;  Golden  Drop,  Thos.  Henderson,  Glencoe 
$505;  Redy  Lady  H.,  A.  E.  Howe,  Fenwick,  $415 
Princess  Mildred  4th,  G.  Munro,  Graylings 
Mich.,  $335  :  Princess  Mildred  5th,  J.  J.  Elliott, 
Guelph,  $325 ;  Lady  Rosedale,  J.  J.  Elliott 
Guelph,  $400;  Strathallan  D.,  H.  McGee,  Isling 
ton,  $400 ;  Rose  Ruby,  J.  Beacroft,  Iona,  $155 
Lady  Bell,  C.  Carmichael,  Ilderton,  $105 ;  Lady 
Bell  (twins),  C.  Carmichael,  Ilderton,  $105  ;  Wal 
nut  Martha  B„  J.  H.  Merry  &  Sons,  Copeland 
$320;  Fortune's  Lady  2nd,  W.  B.  Annatt,  Al 
vinston,  $100;  Merry  Girl  11th,  J.  J.  Elliott, 
Guelph,  $310;  Merry  Girl  12th.  W.  H.  Ford  & 
Sons,  Dutton,  $300 ;  Village  Maid,  Thos.  Hen- 
derson, Glencoe,  $305 ;  Red  Lady  2nd,  Harry 
Lampman,  Ridgetown,  $225 ;  Village  Princess, 
J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown,  $240 ;  Princess,  E.  T. 
Trestrain,  Glencoe,  $110 ;  Red  Mysie,  H.  McGee, 
Islington,  $400;  Jean  Blewett,  W.  H.  Ford  & 
Sons,  Dutton,  $165;  Roan  Ury,  W.  B.  Annatt, 
Ridgetown,  $125;  Mabel,  E.  T.  Trestrain,  Glen- 
coe, $110 ;  Barbara,  J.  D.  Ferguson  &  Sons,  St. 
Thomas,  $130 ;  Jennie  L.,  Alex.  McLachlan,  Iona, 
$105;  Lucy  2nd,  J.  D.  Ferguson  &  Sons,  St. 
Thomas,  $105 ;  Laura,  E.  B.  Campbell,  Wards- 
ville,  $95  ;  Lady  Rosedale,  Mr.  Middletown,  Ridge- 
town, $95  ;  Red  Duchess,  Robt.  MaeKenzie,  Ridge- 
town, $100;  Sadie  Lass  4th,  J.  H.  Lampman, 
Ridgetown,  $175 ;  May  Queen,  Calvin  Car- 
michael, Ilderton,  $125  ;  Jule,  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridge- 
town, $205  ;  Thamesview  Belle,  W.  J.  MacGregor, 
Muncey,  $110;  Wallflower,  G.  H.  Lampman, 
Ridgetown,  $180  ;  Nancy  H.,  Arthur  Ford,  Iona, 
$160  ;  Three-year-old  Cow,  C.  Carmichael,  Ilder- 
ton, $205  ;  Walnut  Rosewood,  R.  Deverall,  Ridge- 
town, $115;  Lusterlite,  E.  Hodgins.  Wyoming, 
$380. 

Bulls. 

Proud  Lustre,  J.  L.  Langstaff,  Tupperville, 
$500 ;  Battle  Royal,  Neil  Blue,  Iona,  $170 ;  Major, 
J.  B.  Watson.  Iona,  $70 ;  Prince  Clemency,  L. 
Mclntyre,  Highgate,  $190 ;  Imperial  Lad,  W. 
Armstrong,  Alvinston,  $75 ;  Geo.  Kelso,  Wm. 
Pierce,  Wallacetown,  $150;  Prince  Henry,  D. 
Hamilton,  Shedden,  $155;  Roan  Hero,  W.  Arm- 
strong, Alvinston,  $255 ;  Thamesville  Laddie,  D. 
D.  Archibald,  St.  Thomas,  $80;  Thamesview 
Knight,  D.  G.  McTavish,  Dutton,  $125  ;  White 
Prince,  A.  J.  McAIpine,  Lawrence  Sta.,  $70 ; 
Chubbie  Kelso,  Alex.  Campbell,  Shedden,  $70; 
Scottish  Lavender,  M.  Hathaway,  Iona,  $110; 
Roan  Duke,  F.  H.  Orrin,  Springfield,  $70;  Wal- 
nut Golden  Winner,  D.  Netbercott,  Fingal,  $310; 
Sergeant,  D.  S.  Tull,  Christina,  $180;  Match- 
less Bill,  W.  Graham  Dutton,  $160  ;  Glen  Baron, 
Mr.  Middletown,  Ridgetown,  $166  ;  Walnut  Cap- 
tain, Frank  Henderson,  Fingal,  $160;  Village 
Tom,  J.   A.  Campbell,  St.  Thomas,   $125. 


TO  SUCCEED  IN  CATTLE  BREED- 
ING 

Use  good  sires. 

Eliminate  the  common  cattle  and  add 
superior  ones  to  herd. 

Feed  regularly  a  balanced  ration. 

Keep  cattle  in  proper  surroundings. 

Help  the  young  breeder. 

Keep  cattle  in  good  condition. 

Have  animals  well  fitted  before  going 
into  show  ring. 

Have  all  clean,  healthy  animals. 

Be  truthful  to  a  new  customer  who 
wants  to  get  into  the  business  right. 

If  you  have  good  stock,  don't  be  afraid 
to  advertise  them. — Exchange. 


JUDGES   AT  THE  O.P.W.  FAIR 

TJHE  following  judges  will  act  at  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair: 
The    Canadian-bred    Clydesdales:    A. 
J.    Ness,    Howick,    Que.;    W.    J.    Bell, 
Kemptville,  Que. 

Herefords     and     Aberdeen     Angus: 
Chas.  Escher,  Botna,  Iowa. 

Games   and   Game   Bantams:    W.   C. 
Baldwin,  Hull,  Que. 


WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  MISS  IT 

Sparta,  Ont. 
/  think  my  subscription  to  Farmers' 
Magazine  is  about  out  so  please  find 
enclosed  $1.50  for  same  as  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  a  number. 

W.  B.  Roberts. 


Attractive  Herefords 

Winter  Fair  Buildings,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Sons  and  Daughters  of  these  Great  Sires  are  featured  in  the*Sale  : 


Surprise     95988 

Spartacus     2087 

Bonnie    Brae    61sl    14155 

Albany      22767 

Beau    Albany    22767 

Brae  Real   6th    19003 

Perfect    Publisher     15799 

Peter    Fairfax    33592 


Donald   Lad    26737 

Victory    Fairfax    24566 

Bonnie  Brae  3rd    7497 

Bonnie  Brae  31st    9976 

Moneymaker     18919 

Bonnie  Brae  93rd    18302 

Brae    Real    3rd    15809 

Alvin    Fairfax    28383 


The  Hereford  cattle  consigned  to  this  sale  represent  high-class  individuals  from  some 
of  the  most  noted  herds  in  Ontario,  both  from  a  breeder's  and  exhibitor's  standpoint 
The  bloodlines  carried  through  the  entire  offering  recommend  each  animal  as  a  highly 
bred  individual,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  most  critical  breeder.  The  bulls  are, 
for  the  most  part,  young  and  just  reaching  breeding  age,  and  carry  the  type,  breeding 
and  quality  that  fit  them  to  head  the  best  Canadian  herds.  The  females  are  essentially 
high-class,    and    will    stand   the    closest   scrutiny. 

REMEMBER  THE  DATE  AND  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

JAMES  PAGE,  J.  E.  HARRIS,  EARL  GARTON,  Auctioneer, 

Sec'y-.  Wallacetown,  Ont.  Pres.,  Kingsville,  Ont.  Greensburg,  Ind.,  U.SA. 


PURE  BRED  H0LSTEINS 

AT  AUCTION 

Elgin    Pure-bred    Holstein    Breeders'    Club 
will  sell 

45 — Pure-bred   Holsteins,   Males    and    Females — 45 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  1919 

In   Gucmite   Skating    Rink,  Metcalf   Street 
ST.  THOMAS,  ONT. 

The  club  is  offering  the  public  some  of  the  choicest  animals  of  the 
breed.  This  being  our  fourth  annual  sale,  we  are  going  to  offer  a 
large  number  of  new  milkers  and  springers,  also  a  few  bulls  ready 
for  service.     Here  is  a  few  of  our  offering: — 

A  young  cow,  with  a  7-day  record  20.01  lbs.  butter  and  512.20  lbs. 
milk,  as  an  8-yr.  old 

A  daughter,  whose  dam  gave  10,621.70  lbs.  milk,  503.40  lbs  butter  in 
1  year. 

Decendants    of    Correct    Change    and    Queen    Butter    Baroness,    some 
tracing  to  30-lb.  cows 

A  young  bull  closely  related  to  May  Echo  Sylvia   (world  champion) 
and  from  a   28.39-lb.  dam. 

A  young  cow  with  21.10  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

A  daughter  of  a  29.10-lb.  sire  and  20.76-lb.  dam. 

Terms — Cash  or  6  months  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Write  the 
Secretary  for  catalogues 


H.  CARR,  Vice  Pres. 

ST.  THOMAS 

R.R.  8  ONT. 


L.  H.  LIPSIT,  Mgr. 
STRATFORDVILLE 
ONT. 


E.  C.  GILBERT,  (Sec.) 
ST.  THOMAS 
R.R.  7  ONT. 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few 
good  works  about  your  business.  The 
following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  the  prices 
named: 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  America,  with  a  history  of 
the  British  work. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  STORY   OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin   H.   Saunders 

A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on 
Shorthorns,  and  represents  the  latest 
in  the  Whitefaces. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

The  full  story  of  the  growing,  culti- 
Tating  and  curing  of  this  great  hay 
erop, 

$2.50,  postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Professor  G.  E.  Day 

Prof,  of  Animal   Husbandry  at  the 

O.  A.  C.,  Guelph 

830  pages,  with  75  illustrations,  de- 
scriptive, and  treats  of  breeding, 
management,  marketing  and  disease. 
Lippincott  Series. 

$2.00,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl    W.    Gay, 
•f  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gover6  structure,  types,  principles  of 
breeding,  and  horse  in  service.  Lip- 
pincott  Series. 

'  $1.75,  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.  Lloyd, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 

It  places  vegetable  gardening  on  a 
safe  and  sure  basis.  The  book  for 
money-making,  business  farmers. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By   Laura    Rose 

A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian 
writer  on  the  subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 


SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

368  pages;  and  treats  fully  the  whole 
•abject. 

$1.50,    postpaid. 

POULTRY  BREEDING 

By   Miller   Purvis 

A  thoroughly  reliable   and   informing 
work  for  the  farmer  or  specialist. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

This  is  a  new  work  and  covers  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  will  please 
every  person  who  is  learning  to  make 
19i«  poultry  business  go. 

$1.00,  postpaid. 


THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its   Construction,  Operation,  Applica- 
tion. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written   by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers    every     branch     of    up-to-date 
Auto-Tractor      Engineering,      Driving 
and    Maintenance    in    a    non-technical 
manner.     Very  well  illustrated.    Over 
500  pages.     Describes  design  and  con- 
struction of  all  parts,  their  installa- 
tion and  adjustment,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical application   and   use   of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this   book. 
$2.50,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By  G.  F.  Warren,  Professor  of  Farm 

Management  in  Cornell 
This  is  a  study  of  the  business  prin- 
ciples in  farming  and  the  whole  book 
is  full  of  a  common  sense  analysis 
of  farming.  Every  question  of  farm 
business  is  taken  up. 

Price,  $1.85. 

GAS  ENGINE  TROUBLES  AND 
INSTALLATION 

By  J.  B.   Rathbnn 

A  most  useful  book  showing  hew   to 

instal,  operate,  and  make  repairs  and 

how  to  keep  a  gas  engine  running. 

Price,    $1.25. 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pelletl 

Associate  Editor  American  Bee 
Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pel- 
lett  visited  many  of  America's  fore- 
most queen  breeders,  both  north  and 
south,  and  has  described  their  meth- 
ods fully.  The  methods  of  the  older 
queen  breeders — Alley,  Doolittle  and 
others — are  explained,  witn  the  varia- 
tions which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  methods  of  rear- 
ing a  few  queens  for  use  in  a  small 
apiary,  as  well  as  methods  used  for 
rearing  queers  in  wholesale  quantity, 
make  the  book  valuable  ahke  to  the 
small  bee-keeper  and  the  commercial 
queen  breeder. 

Price,  $1.15. 

A   THOUSAND  ANSWERS   TO   BEE- 
KEEPING  QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has 
answered  questions  for  beginner  and 
veteran  alike  through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  More  than 
10, C^  questions  have  been  answered 
in  this  manner.  These  questions 
have  been  sifted  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  included  in  this 
new  book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Da- 
dant. 

Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject, 
this  book  will  clear  up  many  problems 
not  touched  upon  by  the  other  bee 
books.  Used  with  a  text  like  Lang- 
stroth  revised  or  Productive  Bee- 
keeping, it  is  invaluable. 
Price,  $1.40. 

FIRST   LESSON  IN   BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.  Dadant,  Senior  Editor  of 
American  Bee  Journal  . 
The  author  has  had  50  years  of  ac- 
tual experience  in  beekeeping  on  an 
extensive  scale,  has  travelled  widely 
among  the  apiaries  of  both  America 
and  Europe,  and  is  fully  qualified  to 
write  on  every  phase  of  practical 
honey  production.  This  book  will 
start  you  right. 

Price,  $1.15. 

These  books  can   be   ordered  through 
the  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 
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lived  in  the  companion  house  next  door, 
who  had  no  son  to  send,  was  perfectly 
sure  she  could  not  have  gone,  if  it  had 
been  her  two  boys  who  were  going 
away.  She  was  too  sensitive  and  full 
of  imagination.  But  some  people,  she 
agreed,  were  not  so  fine  in  the  grain, 
and  it  was  well  for  them. 

It  was  a  dull  winter  morning,  with 
a  cloudy,  red  sunrise,  and  deep  white 
frost  on  the  trees,  when  the  boys  went 
away.  A  winter  morning  before  sun- 
rise is  always  dull  and  shivery,  and 
does  not  make  for  cheerfulness;  but 
there  was  no  voice  steadier  than  Mrs. 
Brown's,  when  she  said  goodbye  to  her 
two  boys. 

Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  how  she 
trembled,  when  she  helped  her  into  the 
back  seat  of  their  car,  but  it  was  not 
Mrs.  Brown  who  was  crying  as  they 
rode  together  on  their  way  back  from 
the  station. 

Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  try  to  frame  any 
casual  word  of  sympathy  as  she  watch- 
ed her  friend,  in  deep  admiration.  At 
the  top  of  the  street  they  stopped  to 
watch  the  train  as  it  throbbed  its  way 
across  the  prairie.  The  smoke  wreath 
lay  against  the  sunrise,  and  was  touch- 
ed by  the  first  beams  that  came  over 
the  edge  of  the  earth. 

"There's  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
smoke !"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  absently.. 

Mrs.  Brown  did  not  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  disappearing 
train,  and  her  ears  were  strained  to 
catch  the  last  echo  of  its  strident 
whistle. 

When  it  was  gone  from  her  view, 
something  like  a  sob  broke  from  her, 
but  she  sat  very  straight,  and  her  voice 
was  steady  when  she  said,  as  if  to  her- 
self— 

"It  seems  right  that  they  should  go 
together." 

IN  the  front  seat,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
speaking: — 

"Brown,  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart.  It's  a  wonderful  service,  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  whole  world, 
when  a  terrible  danger  threatens  it,  and 
you're  able  to  send  two  men  to  fight  for 
all  of  us.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  I 
sympathize  with  you — I  don't,  I  envy 
you — and  I'm  very  humble,  in  your 
presence." 

Billy  Brown's  face  was  pale  and 
twitching  with  many  emotions,  but  he 
made  no  reply.  He  probably  did  not 
hear  what  the  other  man  said.  There 
was  a  little  scene  being  enacted  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  memory,  and  he 
saw  himself  opening  the  door  of  his 
house  and  calling: 

"John  Brown!" 

From  a  litter  of  homemade  toys  he 
saw  his  eldest  son,  in  a  blue  romper  suit, 
with  a  tangled  head  of  yellow  curls, 
rise  to  his  feet,  and  placing  his  little  fat 
heels  together,  and  lifting  one  plump 
pink  hand  in  token  of  salute,  answer: 

"Present." 

"They  have  answered  the  call,"  he 
said  brokenly.    "They  have  answered!" 

IT  was  a  lonely  house,  when  the  boys 
were  gone,  although  Mrs.  Brown  did 
not  spend  a  moment  in  idle  grieving. 
She  went  bravely  to  the  boys'  room 
that  afternoon,  and  carefully  put  away 
all  their  things,  sometimes  pressing  a 
kiss  on  a  cap  or  coat 

Her  neighbor  across  the  fence  ran  in 
to  see  her  that  afternoon,  and  found  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  work.  She  took  it 
as  a  further  proof  of  Mrs.  Brown's  lack 
of  sentiment.  "She  never  seems  to 
think  anything  will  happen,  and  actu- 
ally talks  of  when  the  boys'  come  home.  < 
I  can't  understand  a  mother  being  so 
composed  at  a  time  like  this.  And 
she's  going  to  take  boarders!  I  would 
have  thought  she  would  want  to  keep 
that  room  just  as  the  boys  left  it,  with 
everything  in  it  to  remind  me  of  them. 
I  know  if  it  were  my  case,  I  couldn't 
bear  to  touch  a  thing.  But  then — every 
one  isn't  like  me!" 

By  her  efforts  in  keeping  boarders, 
Mrs.  Brown  was  able  to  supply  her  two 
boys  with  many  comforts,  and  the 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  follow 
them,  with  the  ministry  of  her  love, 
comforted  her  in  many  a  tragic  mom- 


ent, when  the  horror  of  it  all  seemed 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Then  it  was 
that,  to  keep  the  bitter  waters  from 
going  over  her  head,  that  she  sang  as 
she  worked,  sang — to  keep  herself  from 
thinking — and  her  neighbor,  hearing 
her  singing,  wondered  at  her  lightness 
of  heart.  She  forgot  that  people  some- 
times whistle  going  past  a  graveyard, 
and  it  isn't  because  they  are  light- 
hearted,  but  only  frightened. 

IlfHEN  the  first  Victory  Loan  was 
'  »  launched,  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Herbert  Wilson  was  made  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He  knew 
the  business  men:  he  had  time:  he  had 
enthusiasm:  he  was  a  good  speaker:  he 
was  a  heavy  subscriber. 

His  first  address  made  a  great  im- 
pression. 

"I  have,  unfortunately,"  he  said,  "no 
one  to  send" — and  his  voice  trembled 
with  deep  emotion.  "I  am  one  of  those, 
whose  life  has  not  been  blessed  with 
children — but  I  will  fully,  freely,  glad- 
ly give  myself  and  of  my  means,  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty!" 

To  the  first  loan,  he  subscribed 
twenty  thousand  dollars:  His  picture 
was  published  in  the  city  papers:  A 
large  poster  hung  in  the  plate-glass 
window  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  big 
house! 

*"pHE  war  is  over  now.  The  Armistice 
is  signed.  The  nations  are  explain- 
ing! 

If  this  were  a  story — a  piece  of  fic- 
tion—-a  romance — I  would  give  it  a 
different  ending! 

But  it  is  not  my  story,  and  I  have 
no  option. 

It  was  in  August,  1917,  when  the 
sweet  peas  were  spilling  their  perfume 
all  over  the  garden,  and  the  tomatoes 
were  turning  red  upon  the  vines,  that 
the  news  came! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  come  in 
from  church,  and  were  getting  dinner 
ready,  working  together  as  usuaL  Two 
S.  O.  S.  boys,  working  on  farms  near 
by,  had  come  home  with  them  for  din- 
ner, and  to  them  Mrs.  Brown  was  tell- 
ing an  episode  in  Tom's  life,  when  he 
had  run  away  to  the  swimming  pool, 
and  some  of  the  boys  had  stolen  his 
clothes,  and  he  had  to  stay  hidden  in 
the  rushes  until  it  got  dark  enough  for 
him  to  make  his  way  home  unobserved, 
and  how  he  had  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  suit,  and  gone  out  to  find  the  gang 
who  had  robbed  him. 

They  were  laughing  so  much,  they 
did  not  hear  the  door-bell,  and  the  boy 
with  the  telegram  came  around  to  the 
back  door. 

The  telegram  regretted  to  inform 
them  that  Private  Thomas  Brown  had 
been  hit  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  in- 
stantly killed,  on  August  1st. 

The  next  Sunday,  the  other  telegram 
came.  It  regretted  to  inform  them 
that  Private  John  Brown  had  been  hit 
by  a  piece  of  shell  on  August  8th,  and 
instantly  killed! 

IN  the  front  window  of  the  small 
house,  still  in  need  of  repairs,  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  Service  Flag  have 
been  changed  to  gold.  A  small  woman, 
whose  hair  is  all  gray  now,  goes  softly 
about  her  work,  often  stopping  abseht- 
mindedly,  as  if  she  were  listening  for 
some  sound  which  she  does  not  expect 
to  hear.  The  springiness  has  gone 
from  her  movements,  and  the  neighbor 
across  the  fence  says  Mrs.  Brown  is 
"ageing."  But  she  still  has  a  smile 
when  her  husband  comes  home,  and  to 
him  she  often  says:  "It  seems  right 
that  they  should  go  together!" 

At  the  desk  in  the  inside  office  of  the 
implement  house,  Billy  Brown  still 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  firm.  People 
say  he  bears  up  wonderfully  well. 
Sometimes  when  he  is  all  alone,  his 
shoulders  sag  a  little,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  talk  to  himself,  generally  just 
a  word,  a  name,  "John  Brown!"  he 
whispers.  .  .  .  and  then,  away  back  in 
the  garden  of  memory,  he  sees  a  chubby 
fist  go  up;  he  sees  a  sudden  flash  of 
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Diue  eyes — and  a  toss  of  golden  curls — 
and  then  he  hears  a  childish  voice  make 
answer : 

"Present!" 

"They  did  not  fail,"  he  whispers — 
"when  their  country  called — they  an- 
swered." 

He  is  not  unhappy,  for  the  past  has 
its  pleasures  too,  as  well  as  the  present. 

THE  assigned  pay  ceased  when  the 
boys  were  killed:  and  there  are  no 
pensions  paid,  for  their  mother  is  not 
a  widow,  neither  were  they  the  sole 
support  of  anyone.  There  came,  how- 
ever, from  the  Department  at  Ottawa, 
two  typed  letters,  just  alike,  expressing 
polite  sorrow! 

The  Wilsons  have  enlarged  their 
house  again,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  her 
own  car  now.  Why  not?  The  money 
which  they  loaned  their  grateful  coun- 
try, has  been  a  good  investment.  It 
pays  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest, 
and  is  free  from  taxation.  Twice  a 
year  the  cheques  come,  which  speak  a 
nation's  gratitude. 

For  the  loan  of  money,  our  Nation  is 
very,  very  grateful.  It  is  only  the  gift 
of  men,  that  is  forgotten ! 


MOVEMENT    IN    NORTH    MIDDLE- 
SEX   FARMS 

By  T.  R.  Elliott 

THE  northern  part  of  Middlesex 
County  is  one  of  the  best  beef-rais- 
ing sections  of  Ontario,  and  the  tend- 
ency at  present  is  to  go  more  and  more 
into  grazing. 

The  ordinary  100-acrc  farm  is  fast 
disappearing.  They  are  going  to  swell 
♦he  tracts  of  land  devoted  by  drovers  to 
beef-raising.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  remains  much  the  same,  except 
that  instead  of  fields  of  grain  there  are 
green  acres  of  waving  grass  pasturing 
good-looking  herds 

"A  few  of  the  farms  are  being  plow- 
ed up  again,"  said  one  of  the  largest 
Middlesex  drovers  lately,  "but  there 
are  more  farms  being  seeded  down  to 
grass  than  there  are  being  put  into 
crop." 

The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  farms  are  being 
put  in  grass.  Go  along  the  concessions 
and  ask  how  many  men  are  employed, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the 
farmers  have  only  themselves  for  help 
and  no  person  ready  to  take  over  the 
farm  when  they  retire.  Consequently 
there  are  many  farms  available  for  rent 
at  $2.50  or  $3.00  an  acre  per  year.  The 
drovers  who  are  in  the  business  exten- 
sively have  groups  of  farms  totaling 
1,200  or  1,500  acres. 

This  year  the  Buffalo  and  New  York 
markets  have  absorbed  most  of  Middle- 
sex beef.  The  quality  of  the  product  in 
this  county  is  good,  and  buyers  are  on 
hand  with  top  prices.  A  trainload  of 
beef  cattle  was  shipped  by  the  Swift 
people  from  Ailsa  Craig  the  other  day, 
containing  39  cars  valued  altogether  at 
something  like  $125,000.  There  have 
been  similar  trainloads  to  this,  which 
went  to  New  York.  Toronto  cattle  mar- 
ket gets  no  trainloads  from  North  Mid- 
dlesex, though  carlots  are  frequent.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  duty  on  beef  going 


to  the  United  States  is  regarded  by 
Middlesex  beef  raisers  as  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  RIDE  OF  THE 
UNIONIST  PARTY 

Continued  from  page  5 

cipally  on  the  Government  side — have 
taunted  him  more  than  once.  He  was 
the  protagonist  in  the  House  of  the  full 
gratuity  for  the  soldiers.  During  the 
debate  he  interrupted  the  Minister  who 
was  presenting  the  report,  although  he 
did  so  in  a  perfectly  proper  parliament- 
ary way,  as  such  interruptions  go.  A 
number  of  those  sitting  behind  him  call- 
ed out  to  him  to  "get  back  to  his  dug- 
out," the  insinuation  being  obvious.  A 
few  minutes  afterward,  when  the  House 
was  adjourned  for  the  evening  meal, 
Col.  Currie  approached  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  called  out  to  him,  and 
slapped  him  on  both  cheeks.  Dr.  Cowan 
retaliated  with  a  cane  he  was  carrying; 
but  before  the  altercation  proceeded 
further,  the  members  were  separated  by 
the  Liberal  whip,  J.  A.  Robb.  It  creat- 
ed great  excitement  and  discussion;  the 
general  opinion  being  that  Col.  Currie 
had  been  greatly  and  repeatedly  pro- 
voked, and  on  this  occasion  by  a  man 
who  had  not  been  to  the  front  himself. 

IT  was  remembered  when  the  debate 
on  the  gratuity  was  resumed.  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding  made  a  speech  which, 
while  against  adopting  the  report  as  it 
stood,  was  so  fair  that  it  was  liberally 
applauded  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Then  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  made  a 
speech  introducing  a  resolution  that  the 
report  be  sent  back  to  the  committee, 
which  was  the  very  opposite,  and  arous- 
ed the  hostility  of  even  the  Government 
members  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  report.  Col.  Currie  supported  the 
motion  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  whole  combination  was  too  much 
for  the  Government  bolters,  and  they 
forgot  the  soldiers,  swung  back  into  line, 
and,  gave  the  Government  a  record  ma- 
jority on  the  matter.  Political  feeling 
creates  the  strongest  passions,  antagon- 
isms and  prejudices ;  and  this  was  never 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  this 
instance. 

The  third  outstanding  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  the  Prohibition  bill,  which 
was  taken  up  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session.  "The  better  the  day,  the 
better  the  deed";  it  was  passed  finally 
on  Sunday  morning.  During  the  war, 
prohibition  had  been  operated  under 
Order-in-Council,  which  ends  automatic- 
ally as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  This 
new  legislation  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Canada  Temperance  Act,  better  known 
as  the  Scott  Act.  Hereafter,  if  the  legis- 
lature of  a  Province  passes  a  resolution 
asking  for  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  liquor  into  the  Province, 
the  Governor-in-Council  will  order  a 
vote  taken  under  the  Canada  Temper- 
ance Act  in  every  County  of  that  Pro- 
vince, and  if  there  is  a  majority  in  favor 
of  importation  being  prohibited,  such 
prohibition  is  enacted  under  strong 
penalties. 

Continued  on  page  48 


The   tractor   does   t*«  farmer's   rwU   Ml  tw>. 


The  WorldJt  Famous 

"VESSOT"  Grinding  Plate 

The   plate   that    is   distinctively   superior   in    grinding 

efficiency  and  durability. 

You  get  the  "Genuine" 
Vessot  plates  in 


"Vessot"  Feed  Grinders 

Don't  buy  a  feed  grinder  before  you 
ask  us  for  full  description  and  particu- 
lars. 

Inventor*  and  Manufacturer* 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.,  Joliette,  Que. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

International    Harvester    Co.    of    Canada,    Limited 

BRANCHES:  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Leth- 
bridge.  North  Battleford,  Regina.  Saska- 
toon, Yorkton,  Brandon,  Winnipeg,  Lon- 
don, Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
St.  John. 


CURED  HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


"I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doctored 
for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came  out  of  the 
army,  over  50  years  ago.  Like  many  others,  I 
spent  money  freely  for  so-called  'cures'  and  I 
have  read  about  'Uric  Acid'  until  I  could  almost 
taste  it.  I  could  not  sleep  nights  or  walk  with- 
out pain ;  my  hands  were  so  sore  and  stiff  I 
could  not  hold  a  pen.  But  now  I  am  again  in 
active  business  and  can  walk  with  ease  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are  surprised  at 
the  change."  You  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  try  to  get  rid  of 
your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like  complaints  by 
taking  treatment  supposed  to  drive  Uric  Acid 
out  of  your  blood  and  body.  It  took  Mr.  Ashel- 
man  fifty  years  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  learned 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  true  cause  of  his  rheu- 
matism, other  disorders  and  recover  his  strength 
from  "The  Inner  Mysteries,"  now  being  distri- 
buted free  by  an  authority  who  devoted  over 
twenty  years  to  the  scientific  study  of  this 
trouble.  If  any  reader  of  "Farmers'  Magazine" 
wishes  "The  Inner  Mysteries  of  Rheumatism," 
overlooked  by  doctors  and  scientists  for  centuries 
past,  simply  send  a  post  card  or  letter  to  H.  P. 
Clearwater,  570-F  Street,  Hall»well,  Maine.  Send 
now,  lest  you  forget  1  If  not  a  sufferer  yourself, 
cut  out  this  notice  and  hand  this  good  news  and 
opportunity  to  some  .-inflicted  friend.  All  who 
send  will  receive  it  by  return  mail  without  any 
charge  whatever. 


Musiclessoiis 


UNDER  MASTER/TEACHERS 


feAtHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Ri?  IV/Iail  Wonderful  home  study  music  lesBons  under 
Dy  lVia.11  great  Americas  and  European  teachers. 
.Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.   Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

The  only  recognized  Conservatory  of  Music  giving  lesson* 
by  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  METHOD. 

The  ideal  of  a  genuine  Conservatory  -of  Music  for  boms 
study  based  upon  lessons  containing  the  cream  of  the  life's 
teaching  experience  of  Master  Musicians,  reinforced  by  tba 
individual  instruction  of  specialists,  is  now  attained.      . 
The  instruction  of  a  master— the  individual 
touch  of  an  accomplished  teacher-*\s  yours  0 
command  from  the  very  moment  you  enroll,      j 

The  University  Extension  Conservatory,  by  adopting  the 
Personal  Instruction  Method,  has  placed  home  music  study 
beyond  Question  as  to  results.    Anyone  can  learn  at  home. 


Any 


Inetrnmanf  Write  telling os  course  yon  are 
nStrUment  interested  in— Pia 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Inc. 


_  -Piano, Harmony, 
Voice,  Public  School  Music,  Violin.  Cornet,  Mandolin .  Guitar, 
Banjo,  or  Reed  Organ— and  we  will  send  our  Free  Catalog 
with  details  of  course  you  want.  Send  now. 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
61 65  Siegel-Myers  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


^W  XUBES 

Ready 
in  a  moment 

A  cup  of  hot  OXO 
every  day  is 
asplendid  safe- 
guard against 
coldsandchills 

A  CUBE 

TO  A  CUP 

Tins  10c .  25c  ,  #1.14,  »2.2S 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Twenty  free-range  cockerels  from  trap- 
nested  birds.  Mothers  laid  this  year  from 
200  to  250  eggs;  fathers  from  birds  laying 
260  eggs.  Terms:  To  clear.  $5.00  each, 
f.o.b.  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.Q. 

The  Henhouse 

Ste.    Anne   de    Bellevue,    P.Q. 


ortuniiy   Knock*  Again 
1  prices  hither  than  «xr 


TRAPPERS--Get<LV8rtPrlce 

We  want 

Skunk  — Coon  — Fox 

FREE  TRAPPERS     1~»REE  TO  TRAPPING  TRICKS 

CATALOGUE  OF   £*  TRAPPERS     J[   60  PAGES  of  the  BEST 
SUPPLIES  information  on  Trapping 

Spanner's  Animal  Lure  will  double  your  catch. 
80  cents  per  Bottle— 6  Bottles.  $4.00 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 


Dept.  H. 


26  Elm  Street,  Toronto 
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Headwork  on   the   Farm 


By   G.    W.    DICKIE 


IlfE  cannot  judge  the  signs  of  pros- 
'  *  »  pority  and  mark  the  progress  of 
success  as  dependable,  unless  the  ac- 
tual debit  and  credit  sides  of  Ibusineiss 
can  be  produced  to  substantiate  the 
financial  standing.  Estimates  of 
stability  are  deceiving,  but  figures  do 
not  lie. 

How  many  farmers  take  an  inven- 
tory of  their  farm,  stock,  implements, 
gram,  fruit  and  all  things  produced 
each  year,  so  that  the  inocme  side  of 
their  account  can  be  definitely  placed 
opposite   the   debit  side   of   the   year's 


business,  Where  the  cost  of  stock,  ma- 
chinery, labor,  living  and  all  losses 
and  deteriorations  are  carefully  to- 
talled ?  In  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
living  only  those  v.iho  do  can  definitely 
know  where  one  is  at.  lit  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  many  farmers  to  drift  along 
from  year  to  year,  believing  all  the 
time  they  are  making  money  because 
they  have  enough  over  tr.ch  month  to 
pay  bills  and  meet  other  demands  from 
time  to  time.  But  does  the  bank  bal- 
ance show  "the  penny  for  a  rainy 
day?' 


An  inventory  of  everything  one  pos- 
sesses in  a  material  way  is  a  necessity. 
Should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  fire  and  lose  everything,  to  Ibe 
able  to  produce  an  itemized  list  of  all 
things  is  a  good  start  off. 

Then  there  is  the  constant,  persist- 
ent sales  effort,  that  puts  a  silver  lin- 
ing in  the  farmer's  pocket.  Alertness 
on  this  line,  and  watching  the  market 
quotations  will  often  save  or  make  ex- 
tra money,  It  will  also  enable  one  to 
decide  the  opportune  time  to  buy  and 
also  to  sell.  It  is  only  common  sense 
to  say  that  the  man  who  knows  the 
best  market,  is  the  man  who  is  going 
to  make  the  most  profit.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  who  has  made  a  big  success  in 
tea,  says:  "It  is  brains,  enterprise  and 


individual  management  that  counts. 
Once  started,  capital  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  M«ans  of  development 
without  money  is  in  your  own  brawny 
handis  and  active  brain." 


CURING  MEAT 

Bv  F.  H.  Sweet 

\XTITH  cold  weather  farmers  are 
*  '  getting  ready  their  winter  meat 
supply,  and  if  far-sighted  are  sending 
a  no  inconsiderable  amount  to  market. 
Meat  is  money  these  days. 

Two  ways  of  curing  pork  are  brine 
curing  and  dry  curing.  If  brine  is 
properly  made  it  will  keep  for  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.     If  it  becomes 


When  The  Pastures  Are  Covered 
With  Snow — 

During  the  long  months  when  stock  must  be  kept  in  close  quarters,  what  shall  we  substitute  for  the 
pleasant,  health-giving  pasture  lands  which  keep  stock  in  perfect  condition?  The  only  solution  is  a 
scientific  balanced  ration,  one  that  will  replace  the  herbage  so  necessary  to  good  digestion.  Given 
good  digestion,  all  stock  must  thrive.    Help  your  stock  secure  digestive  power  this  winter  by  using 

Canadian  Pioneer  Stock  Foods 

a  perfectly-balanced  ration  for  all  stock. 

Thin  horses  become  fat  and  sleek,  cows  produce  larger  yields  of  milk,  hogs  fatten  up  rapidly  when  fed  on 
Canadian  Pioneer  Foods. 


Canadian  Pioneer  Hog  Meal. 
Canadian  Pioneer  Dairy  Food. 


Canadian  Pioneer  Horse  Food. 
Canadian  Pioneer  Fat  Maker. 


"Increase  the  weight  at  a  low  feeding  cost." 

CANADIAN  FEED  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

FORT  WILLIAM,  ONTARIO 

Toronto :  Montreal : 

501  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  St.  Nicholas  Bldg. 


Sussex,  N.  B. : 
Maritime  Offices 
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ropy,  it  must  be  poured  off  and  boiled, 
or  a  new  brine  must  be  made. 

A  cool  cellar  is  the  best  place  for 
both  methods  of  curing.  Rub  the  sur- 
face of  the  meat  with  fine  salt  and 
allow  it  to  drain,  flesh  side  down,  for 
six  to  twelve  hours  before  the  meat  is 
cured,  either  with  brine  cure  or  dry 
cure. '  The  brine  cure  is;  for  each  100 
pounds  of  meat  use  eight  pounds  of 
salt,  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar 
or  syrup,  two  ounces  of  saltpeter  and 
four  gallons  of  water.  In  warm  weath- 
er nine  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  are  pre- 
ferable. All  the  ingredients  are 
poured  into  the  water  and  boiled  until 
thoroughly  mixed.  Then  let  the  brine 
cool.  Place  hams  on  the  bottom  of  the 
container,  shoulders  next,  bacon  sides 
and  smaller  cuts  on  top.  Pour  in  the 
brine  and  be  sure  it  covers  the  meat 
thoroughly.  In  five  days  pour  off  the 
brine  and  change  the  meat,  placing 
the  top  meat  on  the  bottom  and  the 
bottom  meat  on  top,  after  which  pour 
back  the  brine.  Do  this  again  on  the 
tenth  and  eighteenth  days.  If  the 
brine  becomes  ropy,  take  the  meat  out 
and  wash  it  thoroughly,  also  the  con- 
tainer. Boil  the  brine  or  make  new 
brine,  replace  the  meat  in  the  barrel 
and  cover  with  brine.  Allow  four 
days'  cure  for  each  pound  in  ham  or 
shoulder,  and  three  days  for  each 
pound  in  bacon  sides  and  small  pieces. 
For  example,  a  fifteen  pound  ham 
takes  sixty  days. 

The  Dry  Cure 

The  dry  cure  requires  more  work 
than  brine  cure.  For  each  100  /pounds 
of  meat  use  seven  pounds  of  salt,  two 
and  one  half  pounds  of  sugar  and  two 


ounces  of  saltpeter.  Mix  all  the  in- 
gredients thoroughly,  rub  one-third  of 
the  mixture  over  the  meat  and  pack 
the  meat  away  in  a  box  or  on  a  table. 
The  third  day  rub  on  half  of  the  re- 
maining mixture  and  again  pack  the 
meat.  The  seventh  day  rub  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture  over  the  meat 
and  pack  it  to  cure.  Allow  a  day  and 
a  half  cure  for  each  pound  in  a  piece  of 
meat.  A  twenty  pound  ham  will  take 
thirty  days  to  cure. 

Smoking  helps  to  preserve  meat 
which  has  been  cured.  It  also  gives  a 
desirable  flavor,  if  the  meat  is  proper- 
ly smoked  with  the  right  kind  of  fuel. 
A  simple  smoking  arrangement  which 
is  cheap  and  convenient  can  be  made 
according  to  the  sketch.  The  fire-box 
and  meat  barrel  should  be  at  least  six 
feet  part.  Concrete  and  clay  blocks  are 
fine  for  smoke-houses.  Wooden  houses 
are  not  so  good,  for  they  are  liable 
to  catch  fire — and  down  goes  your 
meat  house. 

When  meat  is  removed  from  the 
brine  it  should  be  soaked  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  water  before  being 
placed  in  the  smoke-house.  When  re- 
moved from  dry  cure  it  must  be  wish- 
ed in  lukewarm  water.  The  meat 
should  warm  up  gradually  in  the 
smoke-house,  and  must  not  get  too  hot. 
Green  hickory  or  maple  wood  is  the 
best  fuel  for  smoking.  Thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  is  the  time  required 
to  smoke  meat.  Slower  and  longer 
smoking  will  make  the  meat  keep  lon- 
gei. 

After  meat  is  smoked  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  put  into 
muslin  sacks  to  keep  insects  away.  Tie 
the  tops  of  the  sacks  tightly. 


COCKSHUTT 
"VICTORY"    PLOW 

At  the  International  Plowing  Match  held  recently  at  Chatham,  Mr.  J.B. 
Cooperthwaite,  of  Agincourt,  won  FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Tractor 
Plowing  Competition  with  his  Cockshutt  3-Furrow  "VICTORY"  Plow. 
In  that  contest  were  27  Tractor  outfits — with  19  of  them  pulling 
Cockshutt  Plows.  Experienced  plowmen  and  tractor  operators  every- 
where realize  that  for  best  results  with  any  make  of  Tractor  and  under 
all  kinds  of  plowing  conditions,  the  COCKSHUTT  is  the  Plow  to  use. 

You  Can  Get  the  Same  Results 


The  Cockshutt  "Victory"  Plow  is  built 
in  2- Furrow  and  3- Furrow  sizes  and 
with  10",  12"  or  14"  bottoms.  Get  the 
size  best  suited  to  your  tractor  and  your 
land.  Always  remember  it's  the  Plow, 
that  actually  does  the  work — the  Tractor 
is  but  the  motive  power.  The  Cockshutt 
will  hitch  behind  any  make  of   Tractor. 


Automatic  Power  Lift  raises  and  lowers 
the  bottoms.  Operator  sits  on  his 
Tractor  and  simply  pulls  a  cord.  Extra 
clearance  provided  between  beams  for 
working  dirty  land.  Every  part  has 
surplus  strength.  Design  of  moldboards 
and  shares  is  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience. They  will  give  YOU  the  same 
splendid  service  they  are  giving  others. 


See  our   nearest    Agent  or    write     us  for  further  particulars. 
Farm    Implements  and     Machines    for  Every    Farm    Need. 


Cockshutt   Plow  Co. 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 

Winnipeg,  Regina,         Calgary, 

Saskatoon,        Edmonton. 


Sold  in  Eastern    Ontario, 

Quebec  and  Maritime 

Provinces 


Frost  &,  Wood  Co. 

Limited 

SMITHS   FALLS,       ONTARIO 

Montreal,        St.  John,  N.B. 


Hon,  E.  C.  Drury,  Ontario's  Victorous  Premier,    operates  a  Cockshutt  Victory  Plow  on  his  farm  at  Barrie. 
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When  you  see 
a  night  latch 


what  makes  you 
know  it's  secure? 


you're  ritfht—  => 
*Look  fortius 
trade -mark 


YALE 


UNOBTRUSIVE, 
compact  and 
impassable,  the 
Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latch  stands  watch- 
ful guard  over  your 
doors.  It  opens  only 
to  the  command  of  its 
individual  key. 

Yale  Cylinder 
Night  Latches  in  mil- 
lions are  doing  stead- 
fast, world-wide  duty 
on  doors  that  must  be 
secure. 

On  your  front  and 
rear  doors — on  doors 
leading  to  cellars,  on 
closets,  on  garages, 
on  out  -  houses,  on 
office  doors  —  those 
are  doors  that  will  be 
locked  when  a  Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Latch 
takes  up  its  watch- 
man task. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer, 
He  will  show  you  ihe  Yale 
Cylinder  Night  Lakh — bear- 
ing (he  same  trade-marl^ 
"Yale"' that  appears  on  Yale 
Padlocks,  Door  Closers  and 
Builders'  Lock.s  and  Hardware 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne 

Limited 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


Being  Up-to-Date  in  the  Farm  Home 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 

At  the   request  of  several  of  our  readers   we  are   reproducing 
the   article    which    appeared    in    our    April    12th    issue. — Editor. 


An  architectural  style  becoming:  to  a  home  built  to  shelter  possibly  two  or  three  generations. 


Upstairs    Plan. 


Having  an  attic  with 
two  rooms  which  can 
be  used  for  bedrooms, 
allows  ample  size  for 
the  other  bedrooms 
on     the    second     floor. 
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THE  builder  who  would  have  an  ideal  country  home  must  dis- 
regard a  lot  of  old  architectural  customs  established  by  his 
neighbors,  who,  in  their  day,  imitated  someone  else.  The  farm 
home  of  the  future  will  be  planned  with  consideration  only  for 
comfort,  convenience,  beauty  and  general  livableness.  The  de- 
sign will  be  chosen  to  fit  a  setting  of  fields,  hills  and  trees  and 
the  plan  drawn  to  suit  conditions  of  farm  living.  And  every 
individual  family  will  weave  into  the  building  of  their  own  house, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  ideas  of  an  ideal  home. 

The  house  shown  here  is  typical  of  the  new  Canadian  farm 
home.  The  architectural  style  is  simple  and  dignified  with  an 
air  of  permanence  and  durability  becoming  to  a  house  which  may 
shelter  two  or  three  generations.  The  pleasant  arrangement  of 
windows  and  sun-rooms  gives  tones  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness 
and  hospitality,  other  qualities  essential  to  the  complete  farm 
home,  while  the  interior  is  planned  with  a  view  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  family  and  to  making  the  housework 
easier. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  hall  with  the  living-room  on  the 
right,  the  dining-room  on  the  left  and  a  door  at  the  end  leading 
through  a  short  hall  to  the  office.  This  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  take  a  business  visitor  from  the  front  door  directly  to 
the  office  without  passing  through  any  other  room.  However, 
the  main  entrance  to  the  house  will  be  from  the  side,  where  a 
door  from  the  side  porch  opens  hospitably  into  the  living-room. 

The  living-room  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  important 
rooms  of  the  house  since  it  is  the  place  where  the  family 
spend  most  of  their  time  togeher  and  where  hey  enter- 
tain their  friends.  It  may  seem  too  large  to  anyone  who  has 
never  enjoyed  a  living-room  large  enough  to  allow  children  to 
play  a  game  at  one  end  and  older  people  to  sit  around  the  fire 
at  the  other,  or  where,  the  young  people  can  have  room  for  a  set 
of  the  Lancers.  There  is  an  abundance  of  light  from  windows  at 
one  side  and  one  end;  at  the  other  end  is  a  wide  fireplace  with 
book  cases  at  either  side.  Instead  of  the  book  cases,  deep  corner 
seats  could  be  built  in. 

The  sun-room  makes  a  delightful  little  sitting-room  or  it 
might  be  turned  into  a  room  of  flowers,  in  which  case  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  cement  floor  with  a  drain  so  that  the  plants 
could  be  watered  or  sprayed  without  regard  to  keeping  the  floor 
dry.  In  a  home  where  there  are  children,  however,  the  sun-room 
will  serve  its  best  purpose  as  a  bright,  fresh-air  place  for  "the 
baby  to  play  or  sleep,  or  as  a  playroom  for  the  older  children 
when  they  cannot  be  out  of  doors.  In  a  home  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  bedroom  downstairs,  the  space  in  the  plan  allotted  to 
the  sun>-room  might  be  used  for  an  office,  having  windows  on 
only  two  sides,  and  with  an  outside  door  opening  from  the  porch. 


The      room      which 
office     in     the     plan 
used  for  a  bedroom, 
convenient  to  have    a 


ts  called  the 
could  then  be 
It  is  usually  in- 
bedroom   on   the 


ground  floor  when  the  bathroom  is  up- 
stairs, but  the  layout  here  would  give 
direct  connection  through  the  halls 
from  the  bedroom  to  the  .stairway  and 
bathroom. 

The  kitchen,  pantry  and  dining-room 
are  placed  with  a  convenient  relation  to 
each  other.  The  pantry  is  well  lighted 
and  equipped  with  cupboards  and  a 
table,  making  it  a  good  room  for  bread- 
making  and  general  cookery  work — 
especially  if  the  work  table  is  the  top 
of  a  cabinet,  with  flour  chest  and  supply 
drawers  below.  With  this  equipment  it 
is  quite  convenient  to  have  the  cellar 
way  open  from  this  room.  The  dumb- 
waiter, which  is  quite  as  important  to 
save  steps  and  carrying  in  the  house  as 
are  feed-chutes  and  litter-carriers  in 
the  barn,  is  built  in  the  pantry  close  to 
the  table  and  cupboards.  The'  wash- 
room relieves  the  kitchen  of  such  work 
as  washing,  and  having  an  outside  door 
from  the  porch,  the  men  can  come  in 
here  and  wash,  leaving  the  sink  entire- 
ly for  housekeeping  use.  The  wash- 
room also  provides  a  good  place  for 
hanging  coats  and  outdoor  things  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  find  a  place  in 
the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is  larger  than 
is  necessary  simply  for  a  work-room. 
An  advantage  of  this,  however,  is  that 
a  corner  out  of  the  way  of  the  sink, 
stove  and  working  equipment  can  be  fit- 
ted up  for  a  rest  corner,  with  a  couch 
and  rocker,  where  a  woman  can  drop 
down  for  a  rest  at  odd  moments  while 
she  "watches  the  oven." 

The  good  features  of  the  layout  up- 
stairs are  the  large  airy  bedrooms  and 
the  sun-room  or  sleeping-porch.  A  sec- 
ond sleeping-porch  could  be  made  over 
the  back  porch.  Having  an  attic  with 
two  rooms  which  can  be  used  for  bed- 
rooms if  required,  we  can  afford  to  give 
ample  space  to  those  on  the  second  floor 
which  will  be  used  continuously.  Each 
bedroom  is  fitted  with  a  clothes-room — a 
provision  commonly  neglected  in  the 
farm  house  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Running  water  in  the  kitchen,  with  a 
sink  at  least  thirty-three  inches  high  for 
a  woman  of  average  height,  a  little 
higher  or  lower  if  necessary  to  suit  the 
individual  worker.  • 

A  bathroom.  The  farm  home,  more 
than  almost  any  other  home,  needs  a 
bathroom.  The  dirt  and  soil  of  the 
fields  and  barns  is  clean  dirt,  but  out  of 
place  nevertheless. 

A  washroom  with  running  water 
where  the  men  can  wash  without  com- 
ing to  the  kitchen  sink  and  which  can 
also  be  used  as  a  laundry  with  a  drain 
for  waste  water,  a  stove  for  boiling 
clothes  and  some  kind  of  power  wash- 
ing machine  if  possible.  An  office  where 
he  can  have  a  desk  and  filing  cabinet 
for  letters  and  papers,  see  business 
callers,  and  take  care  of  his  business 
generally,  is  an  essential  to  the  up-to- 
date  farmer. 

Built-in  cupboards  with  shelves  at  a 
convenient  height.  Shelves  should 
never  be  built  where  they  can  be  reach- 
ed only  by  climbing,  stretching  or  stoop- 
ing. There  should  be  no  dark,  closed-in 
cupboards  under  a  sink. 

A  screened  porch.  For  the  sake  of 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  family  on 
the  farm,  special  protection  from  flies  is 
necessary.  By  Screening  in  the  back 
porch  or  whatever  porch  is  used  most 
during  the  day,  the  house  is  provided 
with  a  safe  outdoor  sleeping-room  for 
a  baby,  or  a  place  where  the  housekeep- 
er can  take  some  of  her  work  in  hot 
weather. 

A  sleeping-porch.  Having  a  place 
provided  for  outdoor  sleeping  may  be 
the  means  of  building  robust  health  in  a 
delicate  child  or  aiding  the  recovery 
from  illness  of  any  member  of  the 
family. 

An  efficient  heating  system.  A  poor- 
ly heated  house  is  invariably  a  poorly 
ventilated  house.  Windows  are  not 
opened  because  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
what  little  heat  there  is.  It  is  not  only 
uncomfortable  but  unhealthful. 

A  fireplace  is  a  splendid  natural  ven- 
tilator. And  an  open  fire  is  one  of  the 
Continued  on  page  47 
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OnGasoline  and  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 
tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 
and    away    from    the    building,    combined 
with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 
convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 
assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 
of  gasoline,   maximum   safety   and 
no  waste. 

To  get  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
^clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities  —  with- 
out waste. 

The  cost   is  small.     The   saving    is 
sure.     Get  the  facts.     Ask  for 
Bulletin  44  NOW. 

IMPERIAL  OIL,  LIMITED 

Canadian  Distributor!  Branches  All  Cities 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Co. 
30  Union  Street,    Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


ASTHMA    COLDS 


WHOOPING  COUGH  SPASMODIC  CROUP 

INFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATARRH 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoid- 
ing drugs.     Used  with  success  for 40  years. 
The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled 
with  every   breath,   makes  breathing  easy, 
coo'.hes  thesore  throat, 
and   stops   the  cough, 
assuring  restful  nights. 
Cresolene  is  invaluable 
to  mothers  with  young 
children  and  a  b->on  to 
sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Send  us  postal  for 

descriptive  booklet 

SOLD    BY    DRUGGISTS 

VAPO-CRFSOLENE  CO. 
Leeming  Milaa  Bldt  Montr'l 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 


!  Learn  to  be  an  expert  wrestler.  Know  scientific 
;  wrestling,  self-delense,  and  jui-jitau.  Develop  a 
splendid  physique,  and  have  peifect  health.  .J. tin 
tbia  popular  school  and  learn  by  mail.  The  famous 
world's  champions — the  marvelous 

Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Burns 

offer  roa  a  wonderful  opportunity.    Wrestling  ts 

easily  and  quickly  learned  at  home  by  mail.  Mao 

—  and   boys   write  now   for   splendid    free    book. 

I  WRESTLING!  Loam  all  the  science  and  tricks.    Ba  able  to  handle 
TOR  HEALTH)  big  men  with  ease.    Accept   this  wonderful   offer 
J  NOW.  Sandforfree  book  today,  statin*  your  see 

F  imcr  Bams  School  of  Wrestline.       2->8  Range  Bid;..  Oauka.  Nek. 


Aft 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


t  AGENTS  WANTED 
nPO  SELL  PETER  McARTHXJR'S  MOST 
interesting  books,  "The  Red  Cow"  and 
"Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier."  Liberal 
terms.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  big 
Christmas  money.  Address  Imperial  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Nov.  I&) 

BREEDERS 

A/TOUNT  VICTORIA  PONY  STUD,  HUD- 
iV1son  Heights,  Quebec  (T.  B.  Macaulay, 
proprietor),  make  a  specialty  of  breeding 
ponies  and  supplying  complete  outfits 
Ponies  of  champion  strain  always  for  sale. 
Stock  shipped  any  distance  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  J.  E.  Chandler  for 
illustrated   booklet    and    enclose    ten    cents. 

(Dec.  15) 

LUMBER 

CAVE  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  — 
^  Write  to-day  for  our  "Mill-direct-to- 
User"  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Davies  Construction 
Company,   Vancouver,  B.C.  (Nov.  16,  19) 

BOOKS    FOR    SALE 

TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write   the 

TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPARTMENT, 
Address   Farmers'  Magazine. 


5  CENTS 
PER  WORD 
A  MONTH 

VI/RITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite 
236,  Chicago.  (        (r.t.f.) 

EARN    AN    EXTRA    $5 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you*  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  will  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewal 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,  153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

MORE  DOLLARS. 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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You 

Wouldn't 

Plant 

Whole 

Potatoes 


because  that  would  be  an  expensive 
waste  of  good  seed.  You  raise  just  as 
good  a  crop  by  cutting  each  potato  into  several 
pieces  of  about  2  ounces  each,  each  piece  hav- 
ing one  or  two  healthy  eyes.  In  this  way  one 
potato  furnishes  seed  for  a  number  of  hills. 

Feeding  whole  grain  or  shelled  corn  to  your  stock 
is  just  like  planting  whole  potatoes—  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  waste  because  much  of  the  grain 
is  not  masticated  and  goes  through  the  intestinal 
tracts  of  the  animals  undigested. 

A  Vessot  Feed  Grinder  will  make  your  feed  go 
from  12  to  35  per  cent  further  than  if  fed  whole, 
because  it  chews"  the  grain  for  the  stock  so  that 
it  is  easily  digested  and  there  is  no  waste.  ' '  Vessot- 
ground"  feed  means  that  you  are  getting  100  per 
cent  value  for  it  through  its  ready  conversion  into 
butter  fat,  beef  or  horse  power. 

Vessot  grinders  are  heavy  and  compact,  being 
built  to  withstand  hard  work.  They  are  so  simple 
in  design  and  operation  that  any  farmer  can  operate 
one  with  excellent  success—  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
miller.  And  you  cannot  find  another  grinder  with 
plates  that  will  equal  the  genuine  "Vessot."  The 
plates  are  the  most  important  part  of  any  grinder. 
The  builders  of  Vessot  grinders  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  plate  that  will  wear  and  grind  like 
Vessot." 

You  will  need  a  good  feed  grinder.  Let  us  "send 
you  a  descriptive  pamphlet  telling  you  all  about  the 
Vessot. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  ltd 

WESTERN  BRANCHES -BRANDON    W.NN.PEG.  MAN..  CALGARr    EDMONTON.  LETHBR.DGE    AlTA- 
ESTEVAN.   N    BATTLEFORO.  REGCNA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK  "««_ 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  London.  Ottawa. ont..  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que-  St  John. Ma 
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Hydro  Power  in  Norwich 


By  T.   R.   ELLIOTT 


AN  experiment  on  the  farm  of  William 
•<*  M.  Bell  at  Springford  in  Oxford 
county  will  indicate  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  matter  of  power  on  the 
farm  before  long.  Mr.  Bell  this  year 
filled  his  two  silos,  14  by  40,  using  only 
a  five-horsepower,  three-phase  motor 
for  the  work,  and  employing  only  $16.- 
05  worth  of  energy  to  do  it.  Of  course, 
it  took  longer,  because  only  the  regu- 
lar farm  hands  and  one  assistant  were 
used,  but  the  method  employed  justi- 
fied itself  in  many  ways. 

For  instance,  the  corn  went  into  the 
silo  slowly  and  packed  as  it  went.  At 
the  end  of  the  18  days  it  took  to  fill  the 
two  silos,  the  ensilage  was  there  solid- 
ly, and  there  was  no  packing,  arid  con- 
sequently no  second  filling  necessary. 
The  corn  was  standing  in  the  field  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18  day  si.  Two 
men  cut  and  drew  in.  The  bundles 
were  split  in  two  and  fed  to  a  ten- 
inch  cutting  box,  which  the  five  h.p. 
motor  kept  going  very  nicely.  On 
rainy  days  there  was  no  costly  lay-off 
of  a  dozen  hands.  The  work  was 
simply  postponed  and  the  regular  farm 
work  was  carried'  on. 

Last  year  Mr.  Bell  hired  a  tractor 
at  $20  a  day  and  it  required  a  gang 
of  ten  to  keep  the  machine  going  dur- 
ing the  3%  days  it  took  to  fill  the  two 
silos.  This  year  the  regular  farm 
staff  cut  the  corn  and  filled  the  silos 
in  18  days,  one  extra  helper  being  em- 
ployed. The  cost  of  power  for  all 
purposes  during  the  period  of  silo-fill- 
ing was  $16.05,  a  figure  which  is  re- 
garded as  being  exceedingly  low.  This 
sum  and  the  labor  of  one  extra  man  for 
18  days  is  what  the  silo-filling  cost  this 
year.  Last  year  it  cost  $70  for  the 
machine  alone,  and  a  big  bill  for  labor 
besides.  Mr.  Bell  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  method  he  has  used,  and  will  not 
go  back  to  the  tractor  method. 

He  is  thinking  of  getting  in  a  10 
horse-power  motor  if  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  special  transform- 
er that  would  be  required.  With  a  10 
horse-power  motor,  a  corn  cutting  box 
of  13  inches  could  be  kept  busy,  and 
bundles  would  not  have  to  be  cut  be- 
fore being  fed.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
10  horse-power  motor  could  be  satis- 
factorily used  for  threshing,  a  job 
which,  of  course,  is  much  too  heavy  for 
the  little  motor. 

Mr.  Bell  is  in  one  of  the  richest 
dairy  districts  of  Oxford  county,  and 
all  his  neighbors  have  the  Hydro  as 
well  as  he.  They  all1  use  it  for  cutting 
and  chopping,  pumping,  separating, 
milking  and  lighting,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  neighborhood  that  the 
five  horse-power  motor,  which  is  what 
they  all  have,  has  been  used  for  a  silo- 
fininisr  job. 

There  are  130  users  on  farms  sur- 
rounding Norwich,  where  the  sub-sta- 
tion is  located,  and  the  average  bill  for 
power  for  a  year  is  $22.03,  according 
to  figures  provided  by  the  superinten- 
dent. The  rate  is  now  regarded  as  too, 
low  to  pay  the  Hydro  and  will  be  rais- 
ed. The  rate  for  manufacturing  at 
Norwich  is  '$38  per  horse-power,  by 
which  prospective  farm  users  in  other 
pnrts  of  the  province  can  figure  out 
what  their  power  on  the  farm  will  cost 
them  when  it  finally  becomes  available. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  AEROPLANE 

TTHE  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
•*-  Ottawa  has  discovered  a  new  use 
for  the  aeroplane.  The  Entomological 
Branch  is  investigating  the  mosquito 
in  the  Lower  Eraser  Valley  in  British 
Columbia.      By   using   the     aeroplane, 


the  country  can  be  surveyed  in  order 
to  map  out  the  swampy  areas  and 
other  breeding  places  that  are  readily 
located  in  photographs  taken  from 
overhead,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  En- 
tomologist, that  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber Agricultural  Gazette.  The  aero- 
plane was  used  in  making  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  t'le  "omplioated  wa- 
ter system  of  the  Fraser  River  and  the 
adjacent  bodies  of  permanent  and  tem- 
porary water  in  that  district.  A  flight 
reported  by  Dr.  Hewitt  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  using  this 
machine  for  also  making  surveys  of 
timber  that  i3  being  killed  or  has  al- 
ready been  destroyed  by  the  various 
insects.  Its  use,  it  is  believed,  will  help 
very  greatly  in  the  entomological  work 
with  various  insects  being  carried  on 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


POWER     FROM     THE     PASTURE 
SPRING 

By  Stanley  Arthur 

A  LUSTY  spring  bubbling  up  in  a 
pasture  field  close  to  a  mile  away 
from  the  house  and  meandering  dowm 
through  the  field  suggests  little  more 
than  a  good  wated  supply  for  the  cattle 
of  the  pasture,  and  we  could  be  for- 
given if  we  saw  no  more  than  that  in  it. 

But  one  Sunday,  strolling  over  his 
domains,  W.  R.  "Campbell  of  Campbell- 
croft  looked  at  the  spring  and  saw  there 
sparkling  in  its  depths  a  hundred  elec- 
tric lights  glowing  with  brilliance  and 
a  tirelessly  humming  motor. 

Crystal  gazing  may  be  considered  by 
most  of  us  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  its 
practice  is  an  inheritance  of  supersti- 
tion— but  the  thing  seen  that  day  m  the 
sparkling  crystal  of  the  pasture  spring 
was  of  another  order — and  it  actually 
came  into  being  in  the  course  of  time, 
fulfilling  all  the  promises  of  the  vision 
and  repeating  them  day  after  day,  day 
after  day. 

In  much  doubt  and  some  hopes,  Mr. 
Campbell  persuaded,  an  engineer  to 
come  out  from  Peterboro,  make  a  sur- 
vey of  his  pasture  and  report  on  it. 
The  engineer,  after  consulting  the  crys- 
tal of  his  "transit"  and  making  certain 
cabalistic  motions  with  a  pencil  that 
reeled  off  endless  figures,  decided  that 
in  the  400  yards  of  the  stream  in  the 
pasture,  a  fall  of  12%  feet  could  be  se- 
cured, and  this  would  give  sufficient 
power  to  supply  electricity  to  his  house 
1,400  yards  away. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  forceful  man,  and 
put  into  execution  the  plans  of  his  pro- 
fessional "crystal  gazer,"  in  very  much 
the  same  way  that  his  grandfather  and 
father  attacked  their  problems  of  the 
days,  when  they  came  to  Ontario  prac- 
tically 100  years  ago. 

A  dam  was  put  in  that  spread  the 
water  of  the  spring  back  into  the  na- 
tural basin  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  hard- 
ly known  existed  in  the  field,  and 
enough  water  is  stored  above  it  in  17 
hours  to  run  the  plant  for  7.  The  pas- 
ture spring  has  Daylight  Saving  beaten 
to  a  frazzle,  for  it  goes  on,  like  The 
Brook,  forever, — winter  and  summer, 
day  and  night,  all  are  alike  to  it  and 
make  no  impression  on  its  flow.  Most 
of  us  are  only  sure  of  "death  and  the 
taxes,"  but  Mr.  Campbell  adds  this 
spring  to  his  list  of  certainties. 

An  oversbot  waterwheel  was  hung 
over  its  pit  and  majestically  wheels  its 
endless  course  around — until  it  is  end- 
ed ( 1 )  by  the  closing  of  the  gates,  only 
to  be  resumed  later.  The  overshot 
watenwheel,  once  so  familiar,  is  now  a 
rarity  to  Ontarians,  but  this  on©  does 
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If  It's  Mounted  on  Timkens 


The  rear  wheel  of  your  farm  truck  hasn't  quite 
as  hard  a  job  as  a  front  one,  but  it  needs  Timken 
Taper  just  the  same. 

A  little  skid,  a  graze  of  the  curb  or  sidewise  blow  from 
a  rut  or  a  stone  gives  a  tremendous  end  thrust  to  the  bearing. 
Measured  in  pounds  the  end  thrust  that  comes  from  a  two-inch 
drop  of  a  loaded  truck  would  startle  you. 

And  a  trifling  looseness — which  is  bound  to  come  with  a 
bearing  that  has  no  take-up  for  wear — the  take-up  that 
Timken  Bearings  do  have — means  a  considerable  play  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  and  rapid  wear  on  tires. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  truck  builders  and  truck 
owners  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Timken  Taper. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  overlook  the  things  that  don't  cause 
trouble. 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  of  the 
Timken  Bearing.  That  tapered 
design  has  brought  about  the  superi- 
ority of  performance,  which  in  turn 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Timken 
Bearings  by  the  test  motor  car, 
tractor  an  \  tru_k  builders  of  America. 


JjrJb^  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY    YrJB/ 
Canton,  Ohio 
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This  great  book— one  of  the  most  exciting  ever 
written,  and  selling  by  the  thousands  for  $1.40 
a  copy — will  be 

GIVEN 

to  readers  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

You  will  read 
every  word  of 
this  amazing 
story.  And  as 
you  do  so  you 
will  tingle  with 
pride  to  think 
you  are  a  Cana- 
dian. For  this 
book  is  brimful 
of  intensely  in- 
terest i  n  g  epi- 
sodes —  chapter 
after  chapter  of 
thrilling  events 
in  the  army  life 
of  those  men  of 
the  famous  Prin- 
cess Pats. 

It's  s  o  m  ething 
you  and  every 
member  of  your 
family  will 
eagerly  devour 
now  —  will  re- 
read and  refer 
to  later  on — and 
which  in  years 
to  come  will 
prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to 
the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

The  price  is  $1.40— cash— and  still  it  can  be 

YOURS  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT   OF   COST 

Just  teM  a  few  of  your  neighbors  why  you  read  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.  Explain  that  it  is  fighting  to  improve  farm 
living  conditions,  to  help  farmers  obtain  for  their  daily  toil  a 
decent,  adequate  money  return.  Point  out  that  it  is  not  a  farm 
paper,  but  a  real  magazine,  published  for  farmers  only.  Fin- 
ally say  that,  for  only  $1.50,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will 
come  to  them  twenty-four  times  a  year — each  issue  brimful  of 
useful  information  and  money-making  ideas. 

You  will  find  plenty  who  will  gladly  buy.  Then  just  send  us 
two  new  subscriptions  (not  your  own)  along  with  the  $3,  and 
your  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat"  will  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  you,  even  postage  prepaid. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  offer.     Our  supply  will  soon  be 
exhausted.    Get  your  orders  and  your  book  this  very  week 
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—    —    —    —    —    —CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  —    —    —    —    —    —    — 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Pinned  to  this  coupon  is  $3.    Please  send  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  fo    one 
year  to  the  following  two  new  subscribers. 

Name    

Address    

Name    

Address    .  , : 

And  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat." 

Name  '.....' 

Address    


good  work  and  has  stood  the  test  for 
eight  years. 

Connected  with  it  is  a  10  h.p.,  7% 
kilowatt,  alternating  current  dynamo 
capable  of  supplying  100  sixteen  candle- 
power  lights,  distributed  over  the  house, 
barns  and  small  saw  and  grindmills 
owned  and  personally  operated  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  A  direct  current  could  not 
bo  carried  such  a  distance,  and  so  the 
more  expensive  "A.C."  generator  was 
necessary. 

But  the  power  house  back  in  the  pas- 
ture is  1,400  yards  away  from  the 
house,  and  to  walk  that  distance  to 
turn  on  the  electric  lights  by  starting 
the  water  wheel  would  rob  the  "con- 
venience" of  its  value, — and  yet  the 
water  supply  was  too  small  to  keep  the 
plant  running  aL  day.  So  what  could 
Mr.  Campbell  do?  The  answer  was  easy. 
On  the  poles  that  carry  the  wires  he 
stretched  a  small  2,800-yd.  endless  steel 
cable  on  pulleys,  which  opens  and  closes 
the  gates  to  the  overshot  wheel  by  a 
windlass  at  the  house. 


The  only  attention  necessary  at  the 
power  plant  is  a  periodical  visit  to  sup- 
ply oil  to  the  bearings  and  inspect  it  for 
wear.  The  tightly  stretched'  cable  on 
the  poles  seldom  gets  out  of  order,  as 
it  is  well  put  up,  and  has  comparatively 
little  work  to  do. 

The  wiring  in  the  house  is  concealed 
and  in  the  barns  is  all  in  metal  conduits 
of  approved  type,  reducing  the  fire  risk 
to  a  minimum.  In  the  barn  is  also 
located  a  3  h.p.  motor  which  pulps 
turnips  and  is  available  for  any  other 
work  within  its  scope. 

Repairs  have  been  small  indeed;  the 
convenience  of  brilliantly  lighted  stables 
and  yards  and  a  house  where  the  snap 
of  a  switch  brings  the  glow  of  daylight 
into  every  room  of  the  house  and  to  tht- 
drop-light  over  Mr.  Campbell's  "office' 
desk,  has  been  such  that  he  recalls  the 
vision  of  the  pasture  "crystal"  and 
says:  "The  only  wonder  is  that  I  dddrrH 
see  it  long  before." 


Tree    Growing   and    Fruit  Raising   in 
Southern  Alberta 


By  JOHN   STAMBECK 


1"\HE  last  two  or  three  years  of  drought 
has  given  sunny  Southern  Alberta 
a  rather  black  eye.  Still  I  believe  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  misery  and 
that  we  can  again  look  forward  to  an- 
other period  of  good  years.  All  during 
the  month  of  August  we  have  had 
splendid  rains  that  have  soaked  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  put  the  fields  in 
fine  shape  for  a-  good  crop  next  year. 
In  fact  we  don't  need  such  a  lot  of  rain 
during  the  growing  season  to  grow  good 
crops  provided  there  is  lots  of  moisture 
in  the  ground  from  the  year  before  and 
that  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  been  done 
right. 

Strange  to  say  the  drought,  which 
did  so  much  harm  to  crops,  pastures 
and  vegetables,  did  not  hurt  the  trees 
to  any  great  extent.  The  reason  for 
this  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  trees 
reach  a  certain  height  a  great  amount 
of  snow  blows  in  among  them  in  winter 
and  remains  until  very  late  in  the 
spring,  thus  giving  plenty  of  moisture 
for  the  trees. 

When  I  began  to  grow  trees  I  receiv- 
ed about  as  much  encouragement  as  the 
first  settlers  here  did  when  they  began 
grain  growing.  It  is  an  old  story  as  to 
how  the  cattlemen  tried  to  discourage 
the  farmers  from  trying  to  raise  grain. 
For  many  years  the  cattlemen  had  been 
wont  to  look  upon  Southern  Alberta  as 
their  very  own  and  naturally  they  ob- 
jected to  having  their  fine  range  broken 
up  into  grain  fields.  So  they  told  the 
settlers  that  while  it  was  a  splendid 
cattle  country  grain  could  not  be  grown 
with  any  success,  they,  (the  cattlemen) 
had  tried  and  failed  and  the  settlers 
would  lose  their  labor  and  money.  Well, 
events  have  proved  that  the  cattlemen 
were  wrong.  It  is  true  that  a  few  very 
dry  districts  should  never  have  been 
oDened  for  farming,  but  the  largest  part 
of  Southern  Alberta  has  proven  to  be 
a  fine  grain-raising  district.  In  my  own- 
particular  districts,  with  the  exception 
of  1914  and  the  two  past  years,  we 
have  raised  great  crops  all  the  way 
from  25  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  even  in  the  dry  years,  we  have 
got  some  crop.  In  1914,  well-prepared 
summer  fallow  raised  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Last  year  from  15  to  20,  while 
10  bushels  will  perhaps  be  the  limit  thrs 
year.  When  I  decided  to  set  out  a 
shelter  belt,  to  be  followed  later  with 
fruit  trees,  some  of  my  neighbors  said 
it  would  end  in  failure.  Still  I  thought 
I  would  make  a  trial  and  find  out  for 
myself,  and  while  I  have  met  with  some 
disappointments  the  result  in  general  is 
more  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

To-day  my  house  and  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  several  beautiful  groves 
composed  of  Manitoba  Maples,  Green 
Ash,  Russian  Poplars,  Willows,  Cara- 
ganas  and  some  Evergreens.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  20  feet  tall.  Many  of 
those  same  people,  who  formerly  claim- 
ed it  could  not  be  done,  now  often  stop 


and   admire   the   trees.     I  have   also 
number   of    Lilac   and   other   flowering 
shrubs  doing  well. 

Southern  Alberta  appears  to  be  an 
ideal  spot  for  currants.  I  have  both 
the  red,  yellow  and  black  kind  and  haw 
raised  bushels  of  them.  The  red  Per- 
fection currants,  which  hang  in  great 
clusters  on  the  bushes,  are  "dandies.'' 
and  I  challenge  any  currant  grower 
anywhere  in  Canada  to  produce  any 
finer  currants  than  those  I  have  grown 
this  year. 

After  having  proved  that  any  farmer 
in  this  part  of  Southern  Alberta  eoulo 
raise  all  the  small  fruit  he  needed  for 
his.  own  use  I  started  experimenting 
with  the  bigger  fruits,  such  as  apples. 
cherries  and  plums,  and  here  again  I 
believe  I  am  on  the  road  to  success.  S« 
far  I  have  raised  no  apples  but  have  z 
number  of  crabapple  trees  growing,  al". 
looking  well,  and  also  a  few  of  the 
hardier  apples  of  the  larger  kind. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES 

See  also  pages  36  and  37 

The  Niagara  Peninsula  Holstei* 
Breeders'  sale  is  announced  for  Dec 
3rd.  The  secretary  W.  L.  Houch  of 
Stevensville,  says  that  a  fine  lot  of 
cattle  are  being  offered.  Many  being 
bred  from  dams  having  exceptional 
records.  Full  information  can  be  re- 
ceived by  writing  for  a  catalogue  to  the 
Secretary,  Remember  the  place  and 
date,  Dunnville,  Dec.  3rd.  Mention 
Farmers'  Magazine. 


The  Elgin  County  Holstein  Breeders 
are  offering  a  splendid  bunch  of  cattle 
at  their  annual  sale  in  St.  Thomas  on 
Nov.  26. 

Holstein  cattle  are  in  good  demand 
and  Ontario  breeders  should  be  on  hand 
to  get  some  of  the  choice  individuals 
that  are  being  sold. 

Their  advertisement  appears  in  this 
issue.  Be  sure  to  read  it  and  send  for 
a  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  mention- 
ing Farmers'  Magazine. 


Charles    Stewart's    2.850-lb.    Steer    as    noted    ob!| 
pare    54.    Nor.    1st    issue. 
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!  $5.00  is  Paid  for  a  Single  Apple 

Horticultural  Show  in  Toronto,  First  Since  the  Beginning 
of  War,  is  a  Success 


PHE  Horticultural  Show  at  Toronto 
L  last  week  was  a  success,  although 
the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  one 
would  desire.  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow,  of 
Guelph,  was  the  judge  of  fruits.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  attracted  by  W 
L.  Hamilton's  Northern  Spies,  while  the 
single  apple  awards  brought  out  some 
really  choice  specimens  of  Baldwins 
Snows,  _  Greenings,  Kings,  Mclntosbes 
and  Spies.  Colhr.gwooti  district  won 
out  on  the  Baldwin,  the  Snow,  and  the 
Spy,  three  of  our  choicest  apples.  On 
Gret-nangs  and  Mclntosbes,  Peel  County 
secured  first,  while  Norfolk  had  the 
best  King. 

Canning  companies  came  in  for  dras- 
tic criticism  at  one  of  the  sessions.  The 
growers  complained  of  one->sided  con- 
tracts worded  so  that  no  matter  what 
.appened  the  canning  companies  were 
iure  not  to  lose.  When  the  crop  was 
heavy  the  companies  refused  to  take  all 
their  contracted  output,  or  delayed  tak- 
ing it  for  so  long  that  the  fruit  rotted. 
When  weather  conditions  prevented  the 
farmers  from  fulfilling  their  contracts 
the  canning  companies  charged  them 
for  it.  Many  growers  complained  of 
the  way  the  tomato  crop  had  been 
■■handled  this  year  by  the  canners.  To 
:hresh  out  these  problems,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  meet  the  canners. 

Perhaps  next  year  a  "National  Apple 
:>how"  may  be  held  in  Toronto.  The 
incoming  directors  were  instructed  to 
ivrite  the  lister  organizations  in  the 
)ther  provinces  and  try  to  arrange  to 
•old  a  fruit  show  in  Toronto  next  fall, 
?mbracing  Dominon-wide  products.  It 
vas  pointed  out  that  the  new  building 
it  the  Exhibition  grounds,  which  is  ex- 
acted to  be  completed  by  that  time, 
would  provide  the  most  suitable  acoom- 
nodation  in  the  Dominion  for  the  show. 
The  following  wore  the  apple  awards: 

Barrels  of  Apples 
Baldwin— 1,  W.  L.  Hamilton,  Colling- 
wod;   2,  Harry  Scott,  Collingwood;  3, 
~.  R.  Terry,  Clarkson. 

Ben    Davis — ],    Hamilton;    2,    G     H 
Martyn  &  Son,  Port  Hope. 

Golden  Russet — 1,  A.  D.  Heard,  Oak- 
ille;  2,  Hamilton. 
Greening — 1,  Hamilton:  2,  Terry. 
Spy — 1,  Hamilton:  2,  Heward;  3,  M 
Kneale,  Eastwood. 
Stark — 1,  Martyn  &  Son. 

Single  Box  Apples 

Baldwin — 1,  Hamilton;  2,  H.  C. 
Breckon,  Bronte;  3,  Heward. 

Blenheim— 1,  F.  J.  Watson,  Port 
Credit. 

Cranberry— 1,  Leslie  Smith,  Welling- 
ton. 

Fameuse — 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Scott;  3,' 
Norfolk  F.G.A.,  Simcoe. 

Greening— 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Scott; 
3,  Watson. 

.   Kin"- — 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Terry:  3   Nor- 
folk  F.G.A. 

Mcintosh — 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Terry;  3, 
Watson. 

Ribston -1,  Hamilton;  2,  Scott 

Spy— 1,  Hamilton;  2,  J.  J.  Gilibert- 
son.  Simcoe;  3,  Breckon. 

Tolman— 1,  Terry;  2,  Hamilton;  3, 
Watson. 

Scarlet  Pippin— 1,  Norfolk  F.G.A. 
;  A.  0.  V.— 1,  Gilbertson;  2,  Watson 

Five  Boxes  of  Apples 

Fameuse— 1,  Watson;  2,  Lynndale 
Farms;   3,   Scott. 

Mcintosh — 1,  Hamilton;   2,  Scott. 

Ten  Boxes  of  Apples 

Baldwins— 1,  Breckon;  2,  Hamilton; 
3.  Lynndale  Farms. 

Greening — 1,   Hamilton;   2,  Watson. 

King— 1,  F.  C.  Jones,  Beamsville;  2, 
Hamilton. 

Spy— 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Norfolk  F.G.A. ; 
3,  Jones. 

20  Boxes  of  Apples 

Baldwin — 1,  Norfolk  F.G.A.;  2,  Ham- 
ilton. 
Greening— 1,  Hamilton;  2,  Scott. 
Spy— 1,  Norfolk,  F.  G.  A. ;  2,  Watson. 


50   Boxes   of  Apples 

Baldwin,    Norfolk    F.G.A. 
Spy— 1,  Norfolk  F.G.A. 

100  Boves  of   Apples 

Two  Varieties — 1,  Lynndale  Farms; 
2,  Hamfilton. 

300   Boxes  of  Apples 

Three  Varieties — 1,  Lynndale  Farms. 

Sweepstakes  Box  of  Apples 

W.  L.  Hamilton. 

Plate  Dessert  Apples 

Fameuse — 1,  Watson;  2,  G.  M.  Petrie, 
Clarkson;  3,  E.  Howell,  St.  George. 

Golden  Russet — 1,  Watson;  2,  He- 
ward. 

King — 1,  Smith;  2,  Hamilton;  3, 
Watson. 

Mcintosh — 1,  Watson;  2,  Martin;  3, 
Smith. 

Wealthy — 1,   Watson;    2,   Petrie. 

Spy— 1,  H.  W.  Neff,  Simcoe;  2.  He- 
ward;  3,  Watson. 

Spitzenburg — 1,  Watson. 

Plain  Cooking  Apples 

Alexander — 1,   Martin;   2,   Watson. 

Baldwin — 1,  Breckon;  2,  Terry:  3, 
Gilbertson. 

Blenheim — 1,  Watson1. 

Greening' — 1,  Terry;  2,  Petrie;  3, 
Watson. 

Kins: — 1,   Watson. 

Ribston— 1,  Smith;  2,  Scott;  3,  W. 
Walters. 

Spy — 1,  Watson;  2,  Hamilton;  3, 
Heward. 

A.  0.  V.— 1,  Gilbertson;  2,  Watson; 
3,  Watson. 

10  Plates   Apples 

Baldwin — 1,  Breckon;  2,  Watson. 

Fameuse — 1,  Watson;   2,   Howell. 

Greening — 1,   Watson. 

Hubbardston — 1,   Watson. 

Kins; — 1,  Watson. 

Mcintosh — 1,  Watson. 

Spy — 1,  Watson;  2,  Chrysler. 

Cones  of  Apples 

Baldwin — 1,  Breckon;  2,  Watson;  3, 
Heward. 

Fameuse — -1,  Watson:  2,  Howell. 

Greening— 1,   Watson. 

King — 1.  Watson. 

Mcintosh— 1,  Watsop. 

Spy— 1,  Watson;  2,  Neff;  3,  Heward. 

Best  Packed  Box  of  Apples 
1,  Breckon;  2,  Neff;  3,  Norfolk  F.G.A. 

Specimen  Apples 

Baldwin--1,  Scott;  2,  Gilbertson;  3,' 
Hamilton. 

Fameuse — 1,  Scott;  2,  Hamilton;  3, 
Watson. 

Greening — 1,  Watson:  2,  Petrie;  3, 
Hamilton. 

King— 1,  Norfolk,  F.G.A.;  2,  Hamil- 
ton; 3,  Watson. 

Mcintosh — 1,  Watson;  2,  Martin  & 
Son. 

Snv— 1,  Hamilton:  2,  Scott:  3.  Nor- 
folk, F.G.A. 


BEING  UP-TO-DATE  IN  THE  FARM 
HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  43 

strongest  forces  in  the  home  to  hold  the 
family  together.  A  steam  radiator  may 
not  stir  any  home  sentiment,  but  an 
open  fireplace  will  remain  among  our 
longest  memories. 

Cement  walks  about  the  home  and 
platforms  or  porches  before  the  doors 
will  work  miracles  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing the  house  clean  in  wet  weather. 

The  modern  farm  home  is  built  for 
livableness  and  hominess.  There  are  no 
cheerless,  isolated  rooms.  Wide  open- 
ings with  sliding  doors  between  rooms 
naturally  related  to  each  other,  built-in 
book-cases,  and  window  seats,  sun- 
rooms  and  porches  mark  the  new  ideal 
in  farm  home  building. 


Entries  Close  November  24th  for  the 

Tenth  Annual 

Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show 

DECEMBER  11th  and  12th 

Do  not  put  off  until  the  last  day.     You  may 
be  too  late.     Mail  entries  to-day. 

Entry  forms  and  premium  list  on  application. 


Box  635 


West  Toronto 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD   LEGS,    ETC. 

ire  prenpttr  relieved  wMto  ioexpenslTe  home  treat- 
ment It  ■hwlnttly  remores  the  pain,  swelling,  tired- 
ness Mid  disease.     Poll  puticulua  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  P.  YOUNG.  P.D.F., 
482     Lymans    Building         -         Montreal,    Canada 


Mafee  Money  This  Winter— Saw  Wood 

Therois  bij£  money  this  winter  sawing  wood.  CoaJ  is  high. 
Wood  will  be  scarce.    Now  is  the  time  to  ctean  up.    The 

CILS0N  HEAVI-DUTI  SAWINC  OUTFIT 

Is  the  machine  to  do  it  with.  Makes  its  own  bpark  without 
the  aid  of  batteries.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine 
until  you  know  all  about  the  Gilson  Heavy-Duti.  When 
you  know  about  it,  yon  will 
not  buy  any  other.  Catalog 
and  information  free  if  you 
act  quickly.    Write  to-day. 

"tLSON  MFC,CQ„Lt4. 
7815  York  St..  Guelph, Ont. 


We  Will  Help  You 

Earn  More  Money 

For  Christmas 

Here's    an    Opportunity 
You've  Been  Looking  For 

LISTEN! 


You  can  step  in  right  now,  begin  work  without  a 
day's  delay,  and  earn  that  extra  money  you  want 
for  Christmas. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  old  or  young,  big  producers 
and  small  producers — we  will  pay  each  one  whom 
we  engage  according  to  the  results  shown. 

We  can  place  spare-time  workers  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  work  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing 
their  incomes.    Let's  get  acquainted! 

We  start  you  in  business  FREE — Act  to-day. 
Address:  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Department  FM..  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


—(Cut  off  here  and  mail) 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Dept.  FM.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  FREE  particulars  concerning  the  extra 
money  for  Christmas. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Tairbanks  -Morse 
"2 ."Engine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


Farm  Engine  Supremacy 


THE  famous  S6Z"  Engine  and  the  Bosch  high'tension,  oscillating 
magneto  combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine. 
<HThe  dependability  of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  success 
sion  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  well  known,  and  adds  the  one 
possible  betterment  to  the  "Z"' — always  recognized  as  the  foremost 
of  farm  engines.  QCall  on  your  aZ"  Engine  dealer  and  see  the 
result  of  this  newest  combination— FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z" 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  QA11  Bosch  Service  Stations 
throughout  Canada  will  assist  our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum 
engine  service. 


Jhe  Canadian 


MADE  IN  TORONTO,  CANADA,  BY 


Fairbanks  -Mors  e 


Halifax        St.  John 

Hamilton 
Calgary 


Quebec        Montreal        Ottawa       Toronto 
Windsor  Winnipeg  Saskatoon 

Vancouver  Victoria 


Co.Ximifed. 
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DO  YOU  MISS  IMPORTANT  NEWS? 

We  read  the  newspapers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  business. 
We  can  supply  you  with  valuable  news  on  any  subject  whether  you  are 
interested  as  a  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  advertiser,  editor,  farmer, 
or  politician.  We  send  you  these  original  clippings  which  keep  you  posted 
on  current  events,  changes  in  business,  prices,  construction  news  or  any 
special  information  you  wish  us  to  gather.  This  service  costs  little  and  is 
valuable  to  any  business.     Write  for  Drices  and  name  your  subject. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-154  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 


THE    MIDNIGHT    RIDE    OF    TH] 
UNIONIST  PARTY 

Continued  from  page  39 

AS  soon  as  peace  is  complete,  there- 
fore, prohibition  will  be  "off,"  and 
there  will  likely  be  a  wet  interlude  of 
greater  or  less  duration  which  will  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  fill  their  cellars,  if 
they  so  desire.  Its  length  will  depend 
on  how  quickly  the  various  provinces 
take  action  on  the  new  legislation.  Ex- 
porters in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  are 
looking  to  a  very  brisk  trade  during 
that  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
Parliament  recently  has  been  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Grand  Trunk  legis- 
lation. This  ancient  body  certainly 
kept  the  Government  on  pins  and  need- 
les for  a  few  days  while  the  fate  of  the 
bill  swayed  in  the  balance.  Some  time 
ago,  Sir  James  Lougheed,  the  Govern- 
ment leader  in  the  Senate,  referred  to  it 
as  "the  bulwark  of  vested  interests 
against  the  clamor  of  the  mob."  Those 
interests,  including  the  C.P.R.,  were  cer- 
tainly buildings  great  faith  on  what  the 
Senate  would  do  to  this  Grand  Trunk 
legislation.  They  were  lined  up  solidly 
with  the  Liberal  members  of  the  Senate 
against  the  bill;  and  the  uncertainty 
revolved  around  just  how  many  Conser- 
vative Senators  they  could  attract  to 
their  views.  For  a  time,  the  Govern- 
ment feared  the  bill  would  be  defeated ; 
and  if  age  and  weakness  had  not  kept 
certain  of  the  Liberal  Senators  away 
from  the  chamber,  it  probably  would 
have  been,  as  it  finally  passed  with 
majority  of  only  four.  The  Government 
had  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
necessity,  four  new  Senators  who  had 
been  chosen  and  some  of  them  actually 
appointed,  but  were  instructed  not  to 
vote  on  the  measure  unless  it  was  seen 
that  it  would  not  go  through  withotrt 
their  help. 

THE  Senate  talked  and  sat  until  1 
was  at  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
The  final  vote  was  taken  at  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  R€ 
Chamber  looked  like  a  bivouac  on 
battlefield,  with  exhausted  veterans 
sleeping  by  their  guns,  while  the  bar- 
rage of  oratory  rolled  on  over  their 
heads.  The  final  count  showed  thai 
seven  Conservatives  had  abandoned 
their  party  on  the  issue,  but  it  was  nol 
enough,  and  the  bill  went  through  with- 
out the  help  of  the  new  appointees.  11 
was  just  as  well.  It  would  have  beer 
a  little  too  raw  if  such  a  big  issue  and 
such  a  heavy  addition  to  the  tax  list  of 
the  Dominion  had  depended  for  its  pass 
ing  on  the  eleventh  hour  appointments 
It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  see  the  Senat 
showing  this  independence,  even  if  the 
Government  did  not  like  it.  To  put  il 
more  diplomatically  than  Sir  James 
Lougheed  has  done,  the  main  purpose  oi 
the  Senate  is  to  act  as  a  check  on  to 
hasty  legislation;  and  one  of  the  gravesl 
objections  made  to  the  bill  was  that  il 
was  rushed  too  hastily  through  ParliaJ 
ment.  Their  action  certainly  antagon^ 
ized  the  Government;  and  to  such 
extent  that  there  is  much  talk  of  Sens 
reform  before  the  present  Governmer 
goes  much  farther.  The  line  of  refor 
talked  of  is  to  make  the  Senate  electivel 
and  holding  office  not  for  life  but  for 
limited  period. 


Macdonald   was  well   on  the  way 
recovery   from   the    effects   of   an    < 
counter  with  his  prize  bull,  Billy,  whe 
he   received  a   visit   from    Sandy   Mc-| 
Lean,  a  neighbor.     Sandy,  who  was  ai 
elder  in  the  kirk  which  Macdonald 
tend,    never   missed   an     opportumit, 
when  visiting  the  sick,  to  draw  lessor 
that  would,   as  he   termed   it,   have 
spiritual  uplift. 

"Ah,   Macdonald,"    he    began,    afted 
shaking    the    hand    of   the    sick    maoj 
"this  is  the  Lord's  way  of  making 
a  better  man." 

"Just  one  moment,"  interjected  Mac-| 
donald    as,    with    an    effort,   he    rail 
himself  on   an  elbow.     "Tell  me  thi 
McLean:     Do  you  want  to  be  a  bett 
man?" 

"Why  certainly,"  replied   McLean  in| 
a  somewhat  surprised  tone. 

"Then   Billy's  still  out  there  in  thej 
field,"   chuckled    the    sick   man,   as   h# 
settled  back  upon  the   pillow. 
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Stanfield's    "Red  Label"    Underwear 

To  men  who  work  outdoors  in  Canada,  the  question  of  winter 
underwear  is  one  of  great  importance.     The  answer  lies  in 

Stanfield's    "Red  Label"    Underwear 

which  is  made  of  the  best  grade  wool  obtainable.  It  fits  perfectly, 
giving  comfort,  freedom,  and  warmth,  and  is  the  best  underwear  for 
outdoor  work.     All  good  dealers  sell  it. 

We  also  make  underwear  of  lighter  weights,  for  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  work.   Send  for  free  sample  book. 

Stanfield's   Limited 

Truro,  N.S, 
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RED  LABEL 


'Stands  Strenuous  \tear* 
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Four  Cleaning  Processes 

No  Screenings— NoWeed  Seeds— No  Waste  of  Feed 


WHEN  you  have  bought  a  ton  of  Monarch  Feeds 
you  can  absolutely  depend  upon  having  valuable 
feeding  materials  only.  These  will  build  up  your 
poultry  or  stock  at  low  cost.  You  know  before  you  buy 
that  you  positively  are  not  paying  for  quantities  of  use- 
less materials  such  as  screening  weed  seeds,  chaff  and 
dust.    These  are  often  dangerous  to  stock  and  poultry. 

Monarch  Poultry  Feeds,  for  instance,  are  made  from 
sweet,  sound  grains.  They  are  cleaned  no  less  than  four 
times,  twice  before  and  twice  after  mixing.  This  painstak- 
ing care  is  typical  of  every  brand  of  Monarch  Feed.  The 
result  is  that  every  pound  of 

Monarch 


Monarch  Poultry  Feeds. 

There  is  a  feed  for  every  branch  of 
your  work,  specially  made  to  give 
best  results.  Monarch  Chick  Feed, 
Monarch  Developing  Feed  and 
Monarch  Growing  Mash  for  your 
chicks-  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  they  reach  laying  ma- 
turity. Monarch  Scratch  Feed  and 
Monarch  Laying  Mash  for  your 
hens  and  Monarch  Fattening  Mash 
for  finishing  your  cockerels  for 
market. 


Feeds 


Monarch  Dairy  Feed. 

A  properly  mixed  combination  of 
Oilcake  Meal  and  Cotton-Seed  Meal 
with  the  bulky  feeds,  Bran  and  Corn 
Feed.  Guaranteed  analysis:  Pro- 
tein 20%,  fat  4%. 


Monarch  Hog  Feed. 

Consists  of  Corn  Feed,  Barley  Oil- 
cake Meal,  Shorts  and  Digester 
Tankage.  Guaranteed  analysis: 
Proteins  15%,  fat  4%.  This  is  a 
special  purpose  feed  for  hogs  only. 
A  complete  feed  for  the  brood  sow 
and  the  growing  pig.  High  in  pro- 
tein and  low  in  fibre,  it  furnishes 
body-building  material  of  high  di- 
gestibility. 


provides  the  maximum  of  feed  value.  Besides,  in  Monarch 
Feeds  you  are  always  sure  of  scientifically  correct  amounts 
of  body-building  protein  and  other  essential  ingredients 
in  true  and  proper  balance. 

Buy  from  the  Mills  that  have 
a  Reputation  to  Maintain 

If  you  want  to  feed  so  as  to  make  every  dollar  bring 
you  fullest  value  in  big  hogs  for  early  market,  large  yields 
of  milk  from  properly  fed  cows  and  heavy  production  of 
eggs  from  your  poultry,  follow  strictly  the  advice  of  the 
Farmer's  Advocate: — 

"We  would  advise  farmers  to  be  careful  in 
their  feed  purchases  and  deal  with  houses 
having  an  established  reputation  for  an 
honest  product." 

The  reputation  of  the  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Company 
Limited  is  of  fifty  years  standing.  Each  different  Monarch 
Feed  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made.  Every 
bag  bears  our  name,  and  you  can  depend  upon  these  feeds 
at  all  times. 

You  will  find  Monarch  Feeds  at  best  dealers  every- 
where— if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  write  us  direct 
for  full  particulars  and  we  will  tell  you  nearest  place  to 
get  them. 

The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited 

West  Toronto  Ontario 
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Guessing  Doesn't  Pay 

Accurate  Weighing  Soon  Saves  Cost  of  Scale 

"Absurd,  foolish  idea!"  That's  what  you  would  very  properly 
say  if  your  dealer  proposed  to  guess  the  weight  of  your  seed  grain 
that  you  pay  good  money  for.  No,  indeed — you  demand  it  weighed, 
and  accurately  weighed,  too. 

Then  why  in  the  world  is  it  considered  safe  to  sell  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  live-stock  by  guess! 

Don't  lose  money  any  more  by  guessing  the  weight  of  what  you 
sell — weigh  everything!  Know  to  a  pound  where  you  stand.  That's 
business!   Get  a 


Renfrew 


TRUCK        SCALE 


With  an  easily  contrived  extra  platform  you  can  weigh  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

You  can  wheel  the  scale  to  any  spot  on  the  farm  and  weigh 
grain.  Just  slip  the  nose  of  the  truck  under  the  bag  and  tip  it  up 
onto  the  scale.  That  is  easier,  surely,  than  lifting  it  bodily  onto  a 
platform  scale. 

In  the  pictures  you  see  how  the  Renfrew  is  tested.  Note  that 
it  will  weigh  accurately  on  the  corners  as  well  as  on  the  centre. 
It  weighs  correctly  with  the  four  corners  resting  either  on  level  or 
slanting  ground — a  platform  scale  must  always  be  level.  And 
the  Renfrew  Scale  takes  up  no  valuable  floor  space.  Just  tip  it  up 
on  end  anywhere  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  built  for  a  lifetime  of  knocking  around.  It's  not  heavy 
for  it  is  built  of  the  very  strongest  materials  that  combine  strength 
with  light  weight. 

It  is  accurate  as  a  watch.  Everv  individual  scale  is  tested  by  a 
government  inspector  and  a  certificate  of  correct  weight  comes 
with  every  scale. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  one  any  longer  ?  Write  now  for 
free  illustrated  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  to  you. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co. 

LIMITED 
Head  Office  and  Works  -  RENFREW,  ONT. 

Branches  almost  everywhere  in  Canada 

Eastern  Branch:     SUSSEX,  N.B.  Quebec  Branch:     MONTREAL 

Other  Lines:  Renfrew  Cream  Separator,  Happy  Farmer  Tractor. 


Exacting  Tests  Every  Renfrew 
Truck  Scale  is  tested  by  a  govern- 
ment inspector  in  our  factory.  The 
pictures  show  two  of  these  exact- 
ing tests.  Not  only  do  these  tests 
include  those  for  various  weights  up 
to  2,000  pounds,  but 
for  correct  weighing 
on  sides,  ends  and 
corners. 
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Helps  You  Catch  the  Mail 


Sold  Everywhere. 

Ten  Chiclets  for  5c.     A  good  box  for 
the  office  is  the  Week  End — 25c. 


When  there's  a  score 
of  letters  ahead  of  you 
—  or  when  routine 
workgets  monotonous 
— or  when  you're  tired 
at  the  end  of  the  day: 


— the  refreshing  rich 
peppermint  flavor  of 
Chiclets  will  be  like  a 
ray  of  stimulating-  sun- 
shine to  put  "pep"  in 
your  work. 


an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 


S7T     J^W)J±MLm 

V&hiclcts 


Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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DAYLO 

—the  gift  that 
cannot  disappoint 


TAKE  the  worry  out  of  Christ- 
mas giving.  Give  a  DAYLO 
— it  is  bound  to  please  everyone 
on  your  list. 

Many  styles  and  sizes — one  for 
every  need  and  every  purse — and 
each  a  beautiful,  always-useful, 
welcome  gift. 

All  leading  electrical,  hardware, 
drug,  sporting  goods  and  station- 
ary stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  carry  DAYLO. 
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Build  Your  Own  Gramophone 

at  One  Quarter  the  Usual  Price 

We.  furnish  all  the 
parts  of  the  cabinet  cut 
to  size  and  finished 
ready  to  be  assembled, 
together  with  the 
motor,  tone  arm,  sound- 
in?  box  and  all  fittings 
ready     to     be     installed. 

In  a  few  hours  an 
amateur  can  build  a 
beautiful  gramaphone 
worth  several  times 
the  cost. 
Write  today  for  free  literature. 

VERNAPHONE  COMPANY 

817  Power  Building,     -      Montreal,  P.  Q. 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

your 

NEW-LAID  EGGS 

also 

Chickens,  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys, either  live  or  dressed.  Write 
for  our  weekly  price  list  and  advise 
what  you  have  to  offer.  We  quote 
you  direct. 

Special  prices   for  fancy  quality. 

GUNN,  LANGLOIS  &  CO., 

Limited. 

MONTREAL,  -  .  QUE. 


Be  Your  Own 
Blacksmith 

Sure  Repair  Bills  and 
aroid  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  due  to  breakdowns— get 
a  Blacfcamithrng  Outfit  of 
your  own— Do  your  own  re- 
pairing  and  shoe  your  own 
homes.  Hundreds  am  doles 
It  We  furnish  complete 
outfits  for  the  Farm  Black- 
smith, Full  directions  in- 
cluded. 

Our     catalogue     grrea     full 
particulars  and  shows  direct 
Sealing     prices.      Write     to- 
day for   Free  Copy. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limited 

Factory  Distributors 

Hamilton  Box  61K  Canada 


For  Sick  Chickens 

FreTttitlve  and  curative  ofcolds.  roup,  canker,  (veiled 
bead,  acre  head,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  sour  crop,  chol- 
era, bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Moris  y  of  Galien.  Mich., 
says:  "Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  lor  chickens  and  could 
not  ret  along  without  it.*'  Geo.  F.  Vfcserman.  Rockdale. 
N.  Y.,  ssys:  Have  used  Germoxone  12  years;  the  best  for 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago,  Hi., 
writes:  "1  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  nochichens  in  the  3  yrs. 
I  have  been  using  Germoione."  C.  O.  Petrain,  Moline.  Ill: 
"1  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  test  season."  Bernard  Horn- 
ing. Kirkrville.  Mo.,  says:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring."  Ralph,  Wurst.  Erie.  Pa.,  says:  Not  a  case  of  white 
diarrhoea  In  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousands  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE    is  sold  generally  st  drag  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  rick  a  substitute.     We  mail  froni  Omaha  postpaid  In 
new  25c,  7Se  and  $1.60  sizes.     P~'-itry  books  free. 
•CO-H.  IXECV.  Dean*.  617  ~*«AHA.  NEB. 

By  Hie  dozen  pkgs.,   40%  discount. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,     knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without   laying  up 
the  horse.     No   blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.     $2.  SO  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  esse  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  and. 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allayi 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  11.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  Of 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  battle  postpaid  for  10c. 
W.  E.  YOUNG.  Inc.  482  Lymans  Bldg..  Montreal.  Can. 
Absorbine  and  Absorbine  Jr.  are  Made  in  Canada 


A  Poultry  Book  For  Beginners 

By  E.   I.   Farrington 

This  is  a  new  work  and  covers  the  subject 
in  a  way  that  will  please  every  person  who 
is  learning  to  make  the  poultry  busi- 
.ness  go. 

$1.00.    postpaid 

Book    Dept. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 


MERS  Magazin 

Canada's  National  Farm  Maga z  i  ae 

Joseph  McGoey,  Manager  F.  M.  Chapman,  Managing  Editor 

Associate   Editors 
Ethel  M.  Chapman  Chas.  F.  Mackenzie,  B.S.A. 
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Protect  your  Victory  Bonds  by 
Renting  a  Safety  Deposit  Box, 

Deposit  the  coupons  every 
six  months  in  a  Savings 
Account  and  earn  interest 
upon  the  bond  interest  at 
3  f0  per  annum,  compound- 
ed half-yearly. 


If  this  is  done  regularly  with 
(say)  a  15  year  bond,  you  will 
accumulate  more  Interest  than 
principal. 


CAPITAL  AN0  RESERVES    $33,000,000 
TOTAL  RESOURCES     -     $470,000,000 


Irrigated  Land  In 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta 

for  sale  on  same  terms  at  some- 
what higher  prices.  The  best 
mixed  farming  proposition  on  the 
Continent.  $2,000  loan  for  build- 
ings, etc.,  on  these  lands  make 
starting  easier.  Write  for  book- 
let containing  full  particulars  to 

E.  LA  DUE   NORWOOD 

C.P.R.  Land  Agent 

Windsor  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 


Your  Chance 

for  a 

Farm  in  the 
West 

will  never  be  better  than  it  is 
now.  You  can  buy  fertile  farm 
lands  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  prices  that  are  only 
a  fraction  of  the  land's  produc- 
tive capacity.  Lands  that  will 
grow  profitable  crops  of  grain, 
grasses,  roots  and  vegetables, 
and  maintain  large  numbers  of 
live  stock,  for  sale  on  terms  that 
will  enable  you  to  get  started 
right;  well  established  English- 
speaking  communities ;  good 
schools  and  churches;  near  Rail- 
ways. 

$11  to  $30  an  Acre 

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

— — — —  Learn  to  be  an  expert  wrestler.  Know  scientific 
wrestling,  self-defense,  and  jui-jltsu.  Dm'«°.f 
splendid  physique,  end  bsye  Perfect  health.  Join 
this  popular  .chool  *ad  learn  by  matt.  The  famous 
world's  champions— tns  marvelous 

Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Bums 

I  offer  yon  a  wonderful  opportunity^ •  Wrestllne is 

easily  and  Quickly  learned  at  hsme  by  mail.   Men 

_l  end  boys  writs  now  for  splendid    free  book. 

TUNG    Cam  all  the  science  and  tricks.   Be  able  to  hasdle 

ValTHl  bin  men  with  ease.    Accept  this  wonderful   offer 

1=251  NOW   Send  for  free  book  today,  statins  your  see. 
firmer  Burns  Sdwol  of  Wrestlin?       239    R»n  Bid*..  Osaka.  Nek 
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Bonds  as  Investments 

By  J.  W.  TYSON 


WITH  the  1919  Victory  loan  re- 
cording every  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  could  have  been 
hoped  for  it  and  indications  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  on  prac- 
tically every  hand — bank  deposits  in 
October  for  instance  reached  a  new  high 
mark  approaching  $2,000,000,000— it 
would  seem  that  the  post-war  economic 
and  financial  readjustment  will  still  be 
delayed  some  time  in  Canada  and  that 
when  it  does  come  it  will  be  gradual  and 
lack  that  shock  to  the  general  industrial 
structure  which  some  other  countries 
will  probably  experience.  Canada  is 
fundamentally  an  agricultural  country 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is 
largely  based  upon  the  production  from 
the  farms  and  the  output  of  industries 
utilizing  raw  materials  which  are  na- 
tural products.  As  the  world  is  short 
of  foodstuffs  and  most  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods — and  is  not  showing  any 
particular  disposition  to  make  up  the 
shortage — there  would  appear  to  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  sane,  sober 
people  to  take  advantage  of  this  condi- 
tion by  increasing  exports  to  meet  the 
needs  of  others  and  at  the  same  time 
reap  material  benefits  for  ourselves. 
The  success  of  the  Victory  loan  will  be 
a  factor  in  enabling  us  to  finance  some 
of  this  export  business  if  necessary.  It 
will  also  relieve  the  banks  so  that  they 
can  do  likewise.  The  burden  of  the  loan 
itself,  together  with  other  loans,  is  a 
heavy  one  and  it  is  only  by  the  main- 
tenance of  export  trade  that  we  can 
hope  to  carry  it  successfully.  National 
thrift  at  Ottawa  is  imperative  in  order 
that  the  expenses  of  the  country  may  be 
brought  more  nearly  to  a  basis  equal 
with  income. 

For  a  considerable  time* prior  to  the 
loan  and  during  the  campaign  the  in- 
vestment situation  was  unsettled  and 
uncertain.  It  was  realized  that  the 
whole  question  of  bond  values — and 
stock  values  also  to  some  extent — was 
for  the  time  being  subject  to  new  influ- 
ences and  that  the  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  issue  would  to  a  large  extent 
influence  the  future  market.  Bond 
houses  before  suspending  operations  for 
the  big  campaign  generally  cleared 
their  books  rather  than  carry  over 
holdings  into  an  uncertain  future.  At 
writing,  with  the  campaign  a  matter  of 
history  and  with  results  all  that  could 
have  been  hoped  for,  the  bond  market  is 
still  somewhat  unsettled.  This  was  in- 
dicated in  the  range  of  bids  made  by 
various  houses  foT  the  issues  which  have 
already  appeared.  Opinion  runs  all  the 
way  between  two  extremes — one  that 
prices  will  open  on  a  low  level  as  when 
the  market  closed  and  will  gradually 
strengthen  as  the  dealers,  now  without 
issues  to  offer,  bid  in  the  new  ones;  the 
other  that  the  market  will  continue  easy 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year  at  least. 
For  the  average  investor  these  points 
are  perhaps  too  technical  to  be  of  great 
significance.  More  important  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  ultimate  move- 
ment will  be  for  easier  money  rates, 
higher  prices  for  bonds  with  an  appreci- 
ation in  the  value  of  outstanding  Gov- 
ernment securities   and  others  in  pro- 


portion. This  is  a  situation  in  which 
farmers  in  the  future  will  take  an  in- 
creasing interest.  Not  only  have  the 
Government  loan  campaigns  led  to 
broad  education  on  the  advantages  of 
bond  investments  but  the  dealers  in 
these  securities  may  be  expected  to  see 
that  these  rudimentary  lessons  are  de- 
veloped and  that  the  advantages  of  buy- 
ing good  securities  rather  than  allowing 
funds  to  remain  in  savings  accounts  at 
low  rates  of  interest  will  be  frequently 
brought  home  to  "prospects." 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
strain  of  war  finance  at  least  partially 
relieved,  numerous  provincial,  muni- 
cipal and  industrial  bond  issues  are  to 
be  looked  for.  These  offer  very  attrac- 
tive propositions  to  the  farmer  who  in 
the  past  has  seldom  made  investments 
other  than  gilt-edge  farm  mortgages  or 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  in  chasing 
rainbows — and  wildcats.  However,  the 
investor  must  be  sure  to  remember  that 
there  are  bonds  and  bonds.  There  may 
be  a  vast  difference  between  a  Victory 
with  a  first  mortgage  on  Canada  and 
an  industrial  with  a  second  mortgage  on 
an  overburdened  plant  or  a  municipal 
on  a  town  which  has  not  sound  assets 
for  what  it  already  owes. 

Provincial  bonds  may  be  accepted 
without  question  as  to  security  although 
the  ratio  of  public  debt  to  assets  usually 
tends  upward  from  the  Atlantic  West. 
Municipals  are  generally  good  but  some 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  fin- 
ances of  the  town,  village  or  city.  In- 
dustrials demand  more  consideration. 
Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
there  are  prior  charges  and  if  so  what 
margin  of  real  assets  they  represent, 
and  some  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
future  of  the  company's  business; 
management  is  also  very  important. 
But  perhaps  the  best  general  advice  to 
be  offered  to  the  casual  investor  in  re- 
gard to  these  investments  as  in  relation 
also  to  stocks  is  to  deal  with  a  reliable 
firm  of  brokers;  the  reputable  houses 
seldom  take  up  weak  "strangers"  which 
may  be  expected  to  come  back  and  die  on 
their  doorsteps. 


FIRE  LOSSES  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  people  have  been  told  for 
several  years  past  that  the  annual  per 
capita  fire  loss  is  just  about  the  largest 
of  any  country  in  the  world;  educa- 
tional work  having  as  its  end  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  fires  in  the  country  has 
gone  on  unceasingly,  yet  the  results 
achieved,  judging  from  our  annual  fire 
loss  record,  have  been  slight,  indeed. 
Between  1912  and  1915  the  average  an- 
nual fire  loss  in  Canada  was  $21,250,- 
000.  In  1916  it  was  $25,600,000,  and  in 
1917,  $24,800,000  and  last  year  it 
reached  $33,263,000.  In  five  years  Can- 
ada had  lost  $160,000,000  from  fire,  and 
during  the  same  period,  England,  with 
population  five  times  as  great,  suffered 
Continued  on  page  47 


Head  Offiqe,  Toronto 


TWO  DOLLARS  will  only  buy  to-day 

what  One  Dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Plan  to  carry  $5000  insurance 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


FARMERS 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  business 
of  this  Bank  is  transacted  with 
farmers,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  assist 
you  in  every  way  possible — whether 
it  be  the  granting  off  credit  to  enable 
you  to  operate  your  farm  more  effi- 
ciently or  providing  a  secure  place 
for  your  savings.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  discuss  your  financial  problems, 
however  small,  with    your   banker. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

HEAD   OFFICE    --     TORONTO 
Capital  Paid  Up  $15,000,000      Reserve  Fund  $15,000,000 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any 
bonds  or  other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


At  Christmas  Time 

— the  time  of  charity  and  goodwill — it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  true  charity  "begins  at  home." 

No  form  of  beneficence  can  be  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
as  the  provision  of  Life  Insurance.  It  is  "the  living  pledge  of 
a  deathless  love." 

The  Automatic  Endowment  Policy  of  The  Great-West  Life 
Assurance  Company  offers  ideal  Insurance.  Protection  is  se- 
cured at  lowest  rates,  yet  the  payment  of  life-long  premiums  is 
avoided.  An  Endowment  is  secured,  yet  without  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  regular  Endowment  Plan. 

Take  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  the  Christmas  Season  to 
look  into  this  vital  question  of  Life  Insurance.  Your  request 
for  information  will  have  prompt  attention,  without  undue 
solicitation  to  insure. 

The  Great- West  Life  Assurance  Company 


Dept.  "W" 


Head  Office,  Winnipeg 
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All- Weather  Tires  Are 
All-Wheel  Tires 


Years  of  research  have  failed  to  discover  a  better 
tread  for  any  wheel — front  or  rear — than  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

In  and  under  the  All-Weather  Tread  are  those 
qualities  which  have  made  Goodyear  Tires  the  most 
demanded  tires  in  the  world.  Long-mileage,  free- 
dom from  trouble,  easy  riding  and  easy  steering,  all 
these  virtues  are  the  outcome  of  years  spent  in  con- 
stant tests  and  experiments.  They  reach  their  peak 
in  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 

But  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  carries  the  All-Weather 
Tread.  Because,  in  all  our  experimenting,  we  have 
found  no  improvements  for  the  All-Weather  Tread. 


With  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Tires  on  all  five 
rims,  no  tire  change  spoils  the  balanced  appearance 
of  your  car. 

Its  sharp-edged  blocks  of  tough  rubber  resist  skid- 
ding; carry  you  around  corners;  pull  you  across 
snow-banked  car  tracks  and  out  of  the  ruts ;  dig  down 
through  snow  and  mud  and  get  a  grip. 

Front- wheel  skids  (the  hardest  to  control)  are 
prevented. 

See  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  about  your 
tire  equipment  and  his  mileage-making  service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 


1900-1920 — Goodyear  All- Weather  Tires  have  dominated 
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CANADA  Plans  Big  LIVESTOCK  FAIR 


w. 


A.   Dryden,   President  of  the 
Royal. 


A  ROYAL  Agricul- 
tural Winter 
Fair  for  Canada 
is  assured.  After  two 
years  of  agitation  and 
discussion,  the  proposal 
to  form  a  big  national 
Winter  Fair  in  Canada 
has  taken  definite 
shape.  The  charter 
members  and  special 
committees  met  in  Tor- 
onto last  week  and 
adopted  the  charter  as 
well  as  electing  the 
first  officers  of  the  new 
association.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dryden  of  Brooklin, 
Ont.,  son  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Hon.  John  Dry- 
den, is  the  first  president.  Associated  with  him  on 
the  executive  are  men  with  big  connections  and  of 
wide  agricultural  sympathies.  A  prominent  man  is 
H.  C.  Cox  of  Toronto,  who  won  such  distinction  recent- 
ly in  New  York  with  horses  from  his  Oakville  farms. 
He  is  president  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  as 
well. 

Harry  McGee,  high  up  in  the  management  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  spends  his  spare  moments  looking  after 
his  fine  growing  herd  of  Shorthorns  on  his  Peel  Co. 
farm.  His  executive  ability  adds  great  strength  to  the 
new  board. 

Geo.  Waller,  head  of  the  Swift  Canadian  Co.,  Tor- 
onto, will  assure  the  co-operation  of  the  packers  of 
Canada  in  the  development  of  the  big  livestock  dis- 
play. Already  substantial  assistance  from  them  has 
been  expressed.  The  proximity  of  the  big  stockyards 
in  Toronto  will  mean  much  for  the  future  success  of 
any  livestock  show  that  may  be  put  on. 

W.  W.  Ballantyne  of  Stratford,  who  is  well  known 
to  all  farmers  in  Canada  as  a  leading  dairy  farmer, 
will  assure  the  patrons  of  the  new  show  of  a  proper 
adjustment  of  prize  lists  to  the  dairy  end  of  the  big 
fair.  A  story  of  his  fine  home  appeared  in  the  Nov. 
15th  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine. 

George 
Pepper,  who 
has  carried^ 
like  Atlas, 
the  whole 
world  on  his 
shoulders  for 
years,  is"  a 
member  o  f 
this  execu- 
tive by  v  i  r- 
tue  of  his 
past  services 
and  because 
he  has  all  the 
strings 
of  the  pro- 
posal at  h  i  s 
finger  ends. 
George  has  a 
driving  force 
that  seems  to 
b  e  irresist- 
i  b I e  and 
much  of  t,h  e 


By  MACKENZIE  HALL 

success  of  the  plans  and  of  the  organization  is  due  to 
his  zeal. 

J.  J.  Morrison,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  was  elected  to  the  executive.  His 
selection  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  democracy 
of  the  movement.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Morrison's  advice 
will  work  always  to  the  giving  of  the  ordinary  man  a 
fighting  chance  to  win.  He  stands  for  a  square  deal 
to  the  rural  people  and,  in  hisv  position  with  the  United 
Farmers,  he  will  voice  the  desires  of  over  2,000  local 
clubs  in  Ontario  alone. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting  to  empower 
the  executive  to  approach  and  offer  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bailey,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario,  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  new  Winter  Fair.  Mr. 
Bailey  has  not  been  approached  as  yet  with  any  defin- 
ite arrangement  and,  pending  the  action  of  the  voters 
of  Toronto  on  its  January  by-law,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Bailey  will  be  induced  to  make  any  change.  Geo. 
E.  Day  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders  is  the  temporary 
treasurer.  A  sum  of  $10,000  to  cover  expenses  past 
and  future  is  likely  to  be  secured  shortly. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  organization  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  carefully.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
modelled  somewhat  after  the  International  at  Chicago 
and  the  Royal  and  Highland  Shows  in  Great  Britain. 
To  prepare  these  rules  and  regulations  for  adoption 
by  the  general  meeting  on  the  third  week  of  February 
Mr.  Pepper  argued  for  a  committee  of  the  breeders, 
but  the  meeting  deemed  it  wise  to  entrust  this  to  Mr. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Pepper.  They  will  get  to  work  on  the 
business  at  once. 

Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie,  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
the  new  Ontario  Farmers'  Cabinet,  were  present  at 
this  dinner  and  promised  every  support  possible  to  the 
making  of  the  new  show  a  success. 

The  new  arena  will  be  erected  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  grounds, 
Toronto,  and  work  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  by- 
laws are  passed  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 

Just  how  this  will  affect  the  Guelph  show  will  be 
a  speculation  with  many.  Undoubtedly  this  move- 
ment is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Guelph  show  which  has 


C.  F.  Bailey,  the  man  they  want 
for   manager. 


A    plan   of   the   new   proposed    Livestock    Arena   to   be    erected    on    the    C.N.E.    Grounds. 


developed  so  well  and 
become  so  much  of  an 
institution  with  all 
farmers  and  breeders 
in  Eastern  Canada. 
But  the  success  of  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair  at 
Toronto  need  not  cause 
the  loss  of  the  Guelph 
Show  as  this  show  can 
become  a  feeder  as.  a 
smaller  show  to  this 
big  one.  Such  is  the 
view  expressed  by 
many  breeders.  Never- 
theless the  date  of  the 
Royal  at  Toronto  will 
have  much  to  do  with 
the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  a  show  at 
Guelph  as  well.  The 
present  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show  will  likely  merge 
with  the  Royal,  making  one  small  show  the  less.  That 
there  will  be  a  place  for  the  Guelph  Show  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Many  young  farmers  and  junior  associa- 
tions can  find  here  scope  for  their  work,  unhampered 
by  the  presence  of  the  older  and  more  professional 
showmen.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  seed  grain, 
potatoes,  poultry  and  dairy  competitions  that  will 
need  expansion  in  the  near  future.  That  these 
features  can  be  increased  in  value  as  educational 
instruments  of  great  service  to  the  farmers  generally 
is  without  question.  If  the  directors  and  friends  of 
the  Ontario  Winter  Fair  wish  to  perpetuate  this 
splendid  institution,  there  are  channels  into  which 
it  can  be  directed  that  will  give  it  a  future. 

Livestock  in  Canada  both  commercially  and  in  the 
pure-bred  aspects,  is  going  to  play  a  big  part  in  our 
productions.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  of  exceptional 
quality  can  be  produced  here.  The  United  States 
wants  our  Northern  made  blood  to  infuse  vigor  into 
their  pure-bred  herds  and  flocks.  These  shows  will 
develop  new  business  and  dispel  much  American 
ignorance  of  our  resources  in  a  most  effective  way. 

Of  course  the  future  of  both  shows  depends  on  the 
way    Ontario    is    prepared    to    hand    out    monies    to 

carry  on  the 
work.  If  the 
people  want 
the  Govern- 
ment  to 
spend  money 
on  Guelph  as 
well,  the  fu- 
ture will  be 
bright.  How- 
ever the  atti- 
tude of  the 
P  r  o  v  i  n  - 
cial  Govern- 
ment will  be 
made  clear 
by  Hon  Man- 
ning Doherty 
i  n  opening 
the  Guelph 
Show  on 
Monday,  Dec. 
8th,  when  he 
addresses  the 
Directors. 
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THE  HYDRO-RADIALS 

A| UNICIPALITIES  east  of  Toronto  both  rural  and 
urban  have  passed  by-laws  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
posed radial  lines  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission. 
The  majorities  in  all  cases  have  been  decisive.  And 
this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some 
boards  of  trade.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  appeal 
Adam  Beck  makes  to  the  people.  East  of  Toronto  the 
people  have  been  hoodwinked  so  long  in  the  matter  of 
local  transportation  that  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  tell 
the  powers  that  be  that  something  must  be  done  to 
put  the  farmers  and  other  people  in  closer  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  seems  ridiculously  strange 
that  farm  homes  within  20  miles  of  Toronto  and  in 
the  centre  of  Niagara  and  North  country  water 
power  possibilities,  should  have  no  electric  light  nor 
power,  to  wait  till  afternoon  for  daily  mails  and  pay 
extraordinary  carrying  charges  for  persons  and  ex- 
press. If  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of  the  old 
systems,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
show  in  no  uncertain  way  how  they  feel  about  the 
matter,  in  this  effort  to  change  things.  Public  owner- 
ship, like  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  has  been 
helped  greatly  by  the  selfish  all-the-traffic-will-bear 
policies  played  by  the  interested  parties. 
Farmers    are    therefore    generally 

public-ownership  minded,  for  the  rea-  

son  that  too  little  of  the  public  services 
have  been  extended  to  them  by  private 
ownership.  Nevertheless  they  are 
not  so  blindly  infatuated  with  popular 
operation  of  utilities  that  they  do  not 
see  the  dangers  of  hasty  action.  Many 
farmers  who  voted  for  Adam  Beck's 
lines  do  not  favor  giving  him  a  free 
hand  to  spend  monies  and  tie  up  the 
municipalities  in  a  big  debt  The  mun- 
cipalities  are  not  always  correctly 
representative  of  the  people  any  more 
than  were  the  boards  of  trade  and 
the  effort  of  the  Hydro  Commission  to 
get  Adam  Beck  a  ten-years'  contract 
should  be  frowned  upon  by  all  farmers. 
Premier  Drury  voiced  the  need  for 
carefulness  when  he  said  that  the 
farmers  were  behind  the  Hydro 
ivithin  reasonable  limitations.  And 
that  is  the  point.  The  Government  of 
Ontario  should  be  supreme  and  no 
creation  of  it  allowed  to  usurp  power 


for  ten  years.  We  have  had  enough  of  commission 
government  and  delegated  powers.  Farmers  want 
responsibility  and  action. 

The  best  policy  the  new  Government  of  Ontario  can 
follow,  is  to  put  Adam  Beck  at  the  head  of  the  Hydro 
development  with  a  most  rigid  oversight  of  all  his 
expenditures  under  the  constant  knowledge  that  he 
must  make  good  in  every  expenditure.  Many  farmers 
believe  that  his  expenditures  in  securing  results  have 
been  too  high  already  and  that  the  same  results  could 
have  been  secured  with  less  overhead.  That  the  water- 
powers  and  natural  energy  of  Ontario  shall  be  secured 
to  the  people  free  of  all  corporation  stock  watering 
profits,  is  the  main  thing.  We  must  have  cheaper 
power,  light  and  travel  in  Ontario. 


CLEAN  UP  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

""PHERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  genuinely  desirous  that  the 
new  Government  of  Ontario  may  meet  with  no  serious 
obstructions  in  the  task  which  it  has  undertaken  of 
giving  the  province  a  better  administration.  This  de- 
sire does  not  have  its  roots  in  a  feeling  of  idle  curiosity 
— but  in  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  conviction  that 
in  many  of  the  administrative  departments  radical  re- 
forms are  necessary.  Reforms  which  a  progressive 
political  party,  with  no  mistakes  as  yet  to  its  credit,  it 
has  a  far  better  chance  of  inaugurating  than  has  either 
of  the  two  tradition-bound  historical  parties. 

Of  all  the  ministers  who  have  so  recently  taken  the 
oath  of  office  none  has  a  more  important  department 
to  administer  than  has  the  Minister  of  Education;  no 
other  has  a  task  of  greater  magnitude  awaiting  him, 
at  least  if  a  reform  regime  is  to  prevail  here — and  no 
other  minister  will  have  such  tremendous  difficulties 
to  overcome  when  once  he  applies  himself  to  the  task  of 
clearing  away  the  barnacles. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  important  because 
where  a  national  system  of  genuine  education  does  not 
prevail  a  democratic  government  is  an  impossibility; 
all  the  forms  of  democracy  may  be  there,  but  that  for 
which  they  stand  cannot  be.  The  work  of  govern- 
ment requires  th inking  powers  of  a  high  order.  The 
power  of  correct  thinking  is  a  product  of  true  educa- 
tion. The  thinking  classes  of  a  country  are  its  govern- 
ing classes.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  edu- 
cated to  the  point  where  they  are  capable  of  independ- 
ent thinking  the  power  of  governing  either  themselves 
or  others  does  not  reside  with  them,  written  documents, 
constitutions  and  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

To  recount  the  manifold  faults  and  failings  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  present  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever  it  is  that  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  has  been  giving  the  people 
for  these  many  years  past  it  has  certainly  not  been 
education.  Can  that  be  called  education,  whose  victims 
realize  from  it  nothing  better  than  the  possession  of  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper  with  the  departmental  seal  at- 
tached, and  an  official's  name  subscribed,  together  with 
a  bitter  dislike  for  all  the  subjects  which  were  but  so 
many  instruments  of  mental  and  even  of  physical  tor- 
ture during  their  so-called  educational  course;  and  also, 
we  may  add,  a  distaste  for  all  the  higher  forms  of 
mental  activity?  Among  a  truly  educated  people  there 
would  be  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  a  daily  press. 
Public  opinion  would  be  truly  such,  originating  among 
the  people  themselves,  not  created  for  tjvem  by  pro- 
fessional moulders  of  public  opinion  working  for  so 


much  a  line.  The  people  now  demand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  truly  such ;  not  merely  a  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  as,  if  anything,  it  has  been  in  the 
past;  and  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
two  ideas.  A  trained  thinker,  after  gathering  his  data, 
instructs  himself.  A  non-thinker  is  instructed  by  those 
who  do  his  thinking  for  him. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  this  province  dif- 
fers from  the  other  departments  of  government  in  that 
it  has  had  an  existence  practically  independent  of  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  for  many  years  past- 
The  influence  of  its  nominal  political  head  has  been 
scarcely  felt.  Changes  of  Government  have  hitherto 
left  this  department  practically  unaffected,  while  it  is 
not  the  product  of  either  of  the  two  erstwrfHe  politi- 
cal parties,  both  are  equally  to  blame  for  its  existence 
and  for  its  misdeeds.  The  department  has  been  a 
bureaucracy  of  an  exceedingly  vicious  type,  whose 
guiding  idea  has  been  that  the  business  of  education 
is  to  make  the  people  efficient  workers — useful  servants 
— and  readily  responsive  to  ideals  and  opinions  manu- 
factured for  them,  and  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
regular  and  ordained  channels  of  communication. 
For  very  many  years  the  department  owned  a  despot 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Education. 
All  its  different  branches  are  officered  by  men  who 
owe  their  official  existence  to  his  favor.  Before  this 
bureaucracy  former  Ministers  of  Education  have  stood 
in  fear  and  trembling;  and  have  been  its  obedient  ser- 
vants rather  than  its  executive  heads. 

Such  then  is  the  departmental  situation  which  faces 
the  new  Minister  of  Education.  Will  he  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  grappling  with  it?  Or  will  he  be  so  be- 
wildered with  the  complexities  with  which  he  will  find, 
himself  surrounded  that  he  will  abandon  all  initiative, 
and  become  a  subservient  tool  of  the  all-compelling 
bureaucracy  as  have  his  predecessors  before  him?  The 
earnest  hope  of  patriots  is  that  he  may  carry  into> 
this,  the  most  difficult,  and  least  understood  of  all  the 
departments,  the  same  spirit  of  reform  which  charac- 
terizes the  present  administration  as  a  whole,  that  he 
will  rise  superior  to  the  difficulties  which  will  confront 
him  and  evolve  a  new  department  of  genuine  education 
for  the  people — not  a  department  of  inefficient  training 
and  misleading  instruction. 

A  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  NEIGHBORLINESS 

XTOW  that  the  pressure  of  war  work  for  women  is 
-  '  relieved  and  we  can  give  more  attention  to  things 
around  home,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  set  ourselves 
to  make  this  winter  a  time  for  more  real  neighbor- 
liness?  No  special  organization  or  any  new  machinery 
is  necessary.  Any  church,  institute  or  farmers'  club 
could  work  up  the  spirit  by  having  a  series  of  com- 
munity gatherings,  making  special  arrangements  to 
bring  in  everyone  in  the  neighborhood,  regardless  of 
religious  denomination  or  other  distinction.  We  have 
too  few  people  in  the  country  as  it  is ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  our  social  possibilities  weakened  by  any  nar- 
rowness or  snobbery  that  splits  up  this  few  into 
classes.  Any  family  could  start  a  new  social  movement 
by  inviting  their  neighbors  to  their  home,  either 
singly  or  in  bunches  of  three  or  four  families.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  quite  common  to  drive  miles 
on  a  winter  afternoon  to  visit  a  neighbor,  or  to  go  in 
the  morning,  take  the  whole  family  and  stay  all  day. 
We  are  just  as  good  neighbors  to-day  so  far  as  ma- 
terial things  go,  but  we  miss  a  lot  in  the  better  part 
of  living  by  not  seeing  more  of  each  other  in  a  social 
way.  As  David  Grayson  says  of  one  of  his  friends: 
"We  had  been  the  best  of  friends  in  the  way  of 
whiffletrees,  butter-tubs  and  pig-kill- 
ings, but  we  had  never  once  looked  up 
together  at  the  sky." 


NEW  SERIAL  COMING 

"The  Valley  of  the  Giants" 

THIS  striking  story  of  the  Red  Gum  forests  has  been 
secured  by  Farmers'  Magazine  in  serial  rights  for 
Canada  in  1920.  The  first  instalment  will  lie  gin  in  Janu- 
ary 1st  issue,  1920.  The  story  is  full  of  action  and  charm. 
It  will  appeal  as  strongly  as  did  that  thrilling  story,  "Wild- 
fire," just  finished.  Be  sure  the  first  issue  reaches  your 
address.  Perhaps  you  could  give  no  one  a  better  Xmas 
present  than  a  year's  subscription  to  Farmers'  Magazine 
to  begin  with  the  big  Xmas  issue,  coming  out  on  Dec.  i$th. 
You  will  thus  give  your  friend  26  reminders  of  your  gift 
and  present  him  Peter  B.  Kyne's  charming  serial  as  well. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES 

SILENCE  is  the  hardest  kind  of  op- 
position to  overcome. 
A  U.F.O.  CLUB  to  discuss  questions 
would  be  a  good  social  help  to  every 
school  section. 

NO  department  should  be  so  "fool- 
proof," as  Dr.  Cody  said,  that  it  can- 
not reflect  the  views  of  its  ministers. 

MORRISON  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  been  consulting  with 
Morrison  of  the  U.F.O.  What's  in  a 
name? 

FARMERS  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  new  Imperial  propaganda 
and  navy  suggestions.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Dominion  farmer  members  to 
assist  a  healthy  discussion  of  those 
topics  in  their  farm  meetings. 
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Farmers  May  Orate  Less  Than  Lawyers 

But  Our  Parliaments  Have  Always  Talked  Too  Much — By  T.  M.  FRASER 


THOSE  who  know  from  long  experience  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  participating  actively 
in  the  government  of  a  country  like  Canada 
have  a  very  great  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  They 
helieve  that  they  can  cope  with  them  all  right  them- 
selves, but  doubt  very  much  if  any  other  class  could  do 
so.  It  is  always  that  way  with  the  race  of  politicians. 
Every  time  there  has  been  a  big  political  overturn  in 
Canada,  those  who  have  been  at  the  helm  comfort 
themselves  for  a  while  with  the  reflection  that  their 
opponents  can  never  produce  sufficient  Cabinet  timber 
to  form  a  stable  Government.  When  the  Conservatives 
were  defeated  in  1896,  after  a  long  lease  of  power  had 
convinced  them  that  they  had  been  given  a  sort  of 
divine  right  to  rule  Canada  for  all  time  to  come,  they 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  Laurier  forming  a  Cabinet  from 
the  material  in  sight;  yet  he  managed  to  carry  on 
pretty  successfully  for  fifteen  years.  The  Liberals  felt 
when  they  were  defeated  in  1911,  that  it  might  not  be 
a  bad  thing  to  let  their  opponents  into  office  for  a  year 
or  two,  until  the  people  should  have  become  thoroughly 
sick  of  them!  And  so  when  Union  Government  was 
formed.  It  was  given  about  a  year  to  stick  together. 
It  has  stuck  now  for  two  years;  and  is  likely  to  stick 
until  the  end  of  its  term. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Canada  we  have  no  such  "govern- 
ing class"  as  they  have  (or  used  to  think  they  had) 
in  Great  Britain.  Politically  "it  ill  becomes  any  of  us 
to  talk  about  the  rest  of  us."  When  it  comes  to  ability 
to  govern,  we  are  all  pretty  much  of  a  muchness.  The 
general  level  of  a  Farmers'  Parliament  may  be  some- 
what less  notable  in  oratory  than  that  of  one  made  up 
largely  of  lawyers,  as  our  Canadian  Parliaments  have 
always  been;  but  then  Parliament  has  always  talked 
too  much,  anyway.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
ability  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  hold  their  own  on 
the  stump;  but  from  a  pretty  close  acquaintance  with 
the  great  "Farmers'  Parliament" — the  Grain  Growers' 
Conventions^-of  the  West,  I  should  say  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Canada  will  have  no  particular  trouble  in  ex- 
pressing themselves.  The  great  thing  about  public 
speaking,  anyway,  as  some  noted  orator  has  said,  is 
to  have  something  to  say;  and  when  you  have  said  it, 
to  stop.  If  the  farmers  will  just  bear  that  in  mind 
when  they  get  to  Parliament,  they  will  shorten  the 
sessions  appreciably,  and  perhaps  expedite  the  public 
business  a?  well. 

9  Why   Print  It  All? 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  it  might  be  worth 
mentioning  that  the  Hansard,  or  daily  report  of  the 
doings  of  Parliament,  could  easily  be  reduced  to  no 
more  than  one-fourth  its  present  size  without  any 
acute  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  country.  Anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  debates 
on  any  great  topic — such  as,  for  example,  the  Grand 
Trunk  bill— will  find  page  upon  page  of  absolute  piffle. 
That  divine  injunction  regarding  prayer,  in  which  we 
are  told  not  to  indulge  in  "vain  repetition,  as  the 
heathen  do,"  might  also  be  very  well  applied  to 
speeches  in  Parliament.  Two  or  three  of  the  leading 
speeches  on  that  bill  would  cover  everything  worth 
while  that  was  said  on  it;  yet  Parliament  has  to  sit 
and  listen  to  vapid  and  stodgy  speeches,  made  up 
largely  of  the  speeches  which  went  before;  in  which 
nothing  was  added  to  the  information  of  the  House  or 
of  the  country.  If  the  farmers  come  to  Parliament 
prepared  to  maintain  silence  until  they  have  something 
to  say;  and  if  they  will  confine  themselves  to  brief, 
pithy  speeches,  when  they  do  speak,  they  will  be  hailed 
with  acclamation. 

There  are  a  few  speakers  in  Parliament,  usually, 
who  are  given  a  certain  license.  This  is  because  they 
are  orators,  to  whom  the  House  listens  as  to  an  in- 
tellectual treat.  Dr.  Clark  of  Red  Deer,  for  example, 
•is  one  such.  For  various  reasons,  such  speakers'  may 
not  always  carry  the  maximum  of  weight  with  the 
House;  but  they  are  always  heard  with  respect,  and 
the  time  they  occupy  is  not  wasted  if  they  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  information.  They  help  to  make  Parlia- 
ment interesting,  which  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  as 
the  farmer  members  will  realize  after  they  have  spent 
some  weeks  within  its  walls. 

The  set  oration,  with  its  "peroration"  and  all  the 
rest  of  its  flourishes,  is  no  longer  considered  good 
parliamentary  form  anywhere.  Fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  "the  thing";  but,  except  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  States,  where  it  i?  still  con- 
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siderably  affected,  it  is  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

A   General  Hope  For  What? 

To  return  to  the  attitude  of  the  politicians  to  this 
new  movement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  feeling 
is  that  what  has  happened  in  Ontario,  particularly, 
will  be  interesting,  and  may  be  useful,  in  settling  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  Government  made  up  largely 
of  farmers,  and  with  the  old  professional  class  of 
politician  eliminated,  can  successfully  carry  on.  The 
general  opinion,  (not  to  say,  hope)  is  that  it  cannot. 
The  belief  is  that  the  farmers,  inexperienced  as  they 
are,  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  cohesiveness  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  landing 
themselves  and  the  country  in  a  most  unholy  mess. 
Hon.  Mr.  Meighen,  who  is  a  shrewd  political  observer, 
has  already  declaimed  to  the  country  against  govern- 
ment of  the  farmers,  by  the  farmers,  for  the  farmers, 
or  any  other  class.  The  first  mis-step  made  in  that 
province  will  be  hailed  by  a  chorus  of  "I  told  you  so" 


Mr.  Cunningham,  M.P.P.,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  labor  man  who  defeated  Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst. 
Labor  has  assumed  charge  of  the  portfolio  of 
Labor  and  Health  and  will,  as  soon  as  the  legis- 
lature meets,  have  Mr.  Mills  as  Minister  of  Mines. 
In  the  U.S.A.  labor  is  getting  together  with  agri- 
culture to,  no  doubt,  bring  about  some  better  leg- 
islative   results. 


such  as  has  never  before  rent  the  heavens.  A  writer 
in  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  (which  certainly  would 
not  be  accused  by  anyone  of  being  unsympathetic  to- 
wards the  new  movement)  issues  the  warning  that  "a 
full  sense  of  responsibility  may  not  accompany  the 
strong  impulse  for  new  things"  and  wonders  whether 
the  farmers  will  be  able  for  the  task  of  directing  the 
administration  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  fears 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  farmer-legislator  will 
mean,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  "the  last  estate 
of  that  man  shall  be  worse  than  his  first." 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  while  the  new  move- 
ment will  have  many  well-wishers,  it  will  also  have  a 
large  class  who  will  wait  anxiously  to  see  the  move- 
ment a  failure;  and  this  latter  class  will  certainly  do 
everything  they  can  to  bring  that  about.  There  is  a 
great  and  abiding  hope  that,  when  the  farmers  and 
labor  begin  to  try  to  pull  together,  they  will  find  it  im- 
possible; and  the  experiment  will  end  by  things  going 
back  to  the  old  condition,  with  the  farmer  ousted,  and 
the  professional  politicians  in  the  saddle  again, 
though  prepared,  perhaps,  to  ride  a  little  more 
cautiously  and 'with  more  regard  for  foot-passengers 
on  the  highway  than  formerly. 

Hope  Farmer  Will  Be  Too  Radical 

The  greatest  hope  of  this  class  is  that  the  farmer 
will  make  the  mistake  of  being  too  radical.  Being  ex- 
pected to  do  something  spectacular,  he  will  make  the 
attempt  early  in  his  career,  and  bring  it  to  an  abrupt 
close.  They  know,  and  the  farmer  will  probably  find 
out,  that  government  of  Anglo-Saxon  people  is  always, 
and  everywhere,  "a  process  of  compromise."  Wise  and 
sympathetic  observers,  for  example,  believe  that  an 
immediate  attempt  to  put  the  full  farmers'  platform 
into  operation  in  Canada  would  so  upset  things  that 
the  result  would  be  serious.  The  other  class  of  obser- 
vers, who  are  not  sympathetic,  hope  that  this  step  will 
be  taken,  expecting  that  the  result  would  be  to  effec- 
ually  and  permanently  kill  the  whole  movement.  So, 
with  great  expectations  (though  animated  with 
diverse  motives)  built  on  them  by  both  classes,  the 
farmers  will  see  that  their  task  is  very  serious. 

Although  this  agrarian  movement  is  spreading  all 
over  Canada  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  two  or  three 
years  before  its  effects  can  be  fully  felt  at  Ottawa. 
The  present  Federal  Government  has  no  intention  of 
going  to  the  country  before  its  full  lease  has  expired. 
So  if  the  experiment  should  prove  a  failure  in  Ontario, 
it  would  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  effect  of 
killing  or  badly  discouraging  the  movement  elsewhere. 
The  voting  in  Ontario  showed  that  the  majority  of  the 
votes  which  defeated  the  Conservative  Government  in 
that  province  were  Tory  votes.  Now,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  is  union  in  name,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  more  largely  Conservative  in  support  and  senti- 
ment. The  Conservative  farmers  of  Ontario  who 
would  so  disgracefully  rout  their  own  Government 
there  are  probably  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion. 
Unless  the  movement  dies  from  suicide,  or  is  headed 
off  in  some  way,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Ottawa  next. 

Will  Old  Parties  Get  Together? 

»  The  hopes  of  the  conservative-minded  in  both  the 
old  parties  is  that  the  movement  can  be  localized,  and 
dealt  with  by  provinces.  While  they  have  about 
abandoned  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick,  they  have  strong  hopes  that  they  can  still 
retain  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia  to 
their  old  party  alignments.  As  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative newspapers  in  Alberta  united  to  fight  the 
common  foe — the  farmer — in  the  recent  provincial  by- 
election  in  that  province,  so  now  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  old  parties  everywhere  to  take  counsel 
together  to  see  whether  they  cannot  quell  this  inter- 
loper, and  keep  the  field  to  themselves.  Their  strong- 
est hopes  are  in  Quebec,  where  the  habitant  is  essen- 
tially conservative-minded.  To  keep  him  quiet,,  they 
propose  that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  the  present  Premier, 
shall  retire  and  be  succeeded  by  a  farmer  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  There  is  very  little  organization  among 
the  farmers  of  British  Columbia,  and  none  whatever 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Whether  this  can  be  done,  and  the  movement  stayed 
until  the  expected  debacle  occurs  in  Ontario,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  in  Can- 
adian politics, 
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It  seemed  to  rain  fanner*. 


THE  shock  of  the  Ontario  elections  left  the  Union 
Government  dazed  but  undismayed.  As  the 
sputtering  wires  spelled  out  the  story  the 
surprise  was  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  stupor.  The 
House  adjourned  early,  partially  because  the  members 
couldn't  keep  their  minds  on  the  argument,  but  more 
for  the  reason  that  the  few  lonely  ministers  on  the 
front  benches  wanted  to  ask  their  colleagues  who  were 
keeping  tab  on  the  returns  what  it  all  meant.  Hon. 
J.  D.  Reid  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty  tarried  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  corridors.  But  a  few  volleys  from  the 
telegraph  booths  drove  them  into  a  retirement  where 
their  feelings  did  not  have  to  be  masked  by  smiles. 
And  surely  a  few  of  those  volleys  were  as  surprising 
as  the  first  cloud  of  German  gas  at  St.  Julien.  They 
came  something  like  this:  "Tory  Toronto  elects  five 
Liberals,"  "Sir  William  Hearst 
beaten  by  a  Laborite  by  1,200  ma- 
jority," "Five  Tory  ministers 
among  the  slain";  and  the  volleys 
were  succeeded  by  a  steady  fire  of 
"Farmer  candidate  defeats  Tom 
McGarry,"  "Farmer  wins  in  Centre 
Grey,"  etc.,  etc.  In  fact  it  seemed 
to  rain  farmers. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  ministers 
hived  by  themselves  in  an  upper 
room  while  the  common  every-day 
members  took  refuge  in 
Room  Sixteen  and  gazed  at 
each  other  in  a  sort  of 
mute  consternation?  Only 
the  French  Canadians 
were  jubilant.  They  fail- 
ed to  realize  the  true 
meaning  of  it  all.  They 
know  that  Ontario  was 
slipping  from  the  nerve- 
less grasp  of  a  Tory  lead- 
er and  that  was  enough 
for  them.  They  shouted 
for  pure  joy  when  it  was 
announced  that  H.  Hart- 
ley Dewart,  who  made  the 
last  stand  with  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  was  elected 
by  7,000  majority.     They 


could  see  their  ancient  enemies  being  tumbled  from 
power  and  they  failed  to  realize  that  there  were  a 
few  things  in  connection  with  the  tumbling  that  did 
not  bode  well  for  their  own  political  future.  So  they 
rejoiced  and  made  merry.  For  a  moment  they  were 
awed  into  a  strained  silence  by  the  news  that  Orange- 
Tory  Toronto  had  elected  John  O'Neill,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Liberal.  But  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  sifted 
through  the  door  and  towards  the  elevator  at  this  time 
and  in  a  moment  Joe  Archambault  had  turned  their 
silence  into  roars  of  laughter. 

"Did  you  hear  the  news?"  cried  Joseph,  as  he  burst 
into  their  midst. 

"The  barber  has  just  charged  Rowell  two  dollars  for 
a  shave.  His  face  is  that  long."  And,  as  the  Chambly- 
Vercheres  humorist  credited  the  uplift  leader  with  a 
countenance  of  which  the  lineal  measurement  was  at 
least  two  feet,  the  joy  again  was  unconfined. 

Quebec  Began  to  Worry 

IT  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ontario  happenings  burst  on  all  and 
sundry.  Then  the  Ontario  members  who  had  been 
taking  part  in  the  campaign  began  to  drop  in.  Grit 
and  Tory  or  Unionist  each  wore  the  same  expression 
and  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  it  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  inward  happiness.  With  the  farmers 
sweeping  both  the  Lambtons,  Fred  Pardee  confessed 
that  he  failed  to  see  anything  humorous  in  the  situa- 
tion. Nor  did  Duncan  Ross,  back  from  Middlesex, 
where  the  agriculturists  had  devastated  all  three  rid- 
ings, radiate  anything  that  could  be  mistaken  for 
good  cheer.  Then  and  only  then  did  the  French-Can- 
adian statesmen  begin  to  realize  that  their  joy  had 
been  premature  and  possibly  misplaced.  Further  they 
began  to  have  certain  misgivings.  For,  be  it  known 
that  a  score  of  these  young  French-Canadian  states- 
men are  lawyers  who  have  wandered  out  into  the  green 
fields  and  plucked  for  themselves  daisies  in  the  form 
of  agricultural  constituencies.  What  if  this  farmer 
epidemic  which  claimed  Ontario  as  its  own,  and  which 
was  reported  to  be  raging  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
should  jump  the  Ottawa  River  and  gather  the  habitant 
into  its  clutches?  The  very  thought  was  appalling. 
Nor  did  they  gather  comfort  from  the  joker  who  fig- 
ured it  out:  "Last  fall  it  was  the  'Flu';  this  year  it  is 
the  farmer.    Did  the  'Flu'  overlook  Quebec?" 

And  then  they  began  to  figure  the  situation  at 
home.       Here's     how     one     well-posted     young 
Quebec  member  put  that  situation:    "Gouin  is 
going  out,  that's  sure.  Hon.  L.  A.  A.  Taschereau, 
who  is  billed  to  succeed  him,  is  far  from  popular. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Caron,  probably  the  best  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  all  Canada,  is  able  and  ambitious. 
Also  he  is  all  for  Caron  and  for  Caron  all  the 
time.    If  he  should  decide  to  start 
a  farmer  movement  in  Quebec  no 
one  can  tell  what  might  happen. 
Nor   can    anyone   tell   where   we 
would  get  off  at." 

So,  with  Quebec  faces  showing 
concern    and    Maritime    members 
worried  by  reports  that  the  farm- 
er candidate  in  Carleton-Victoria, 
N.B.,  was  looming  up  like 
a     winner,      deep      gloom 
pervaded    the     Opposition 
benches,    replacing    perm- 
anently    the     momentary 
joy  that  had  followed  the 
first  reports  from   On- 
tario. 

Farmers   Were   After 
Union   Government 

DUT,  if  the  Grits  were 
*~^  gloomy,  the  Unionists 
were    vexed     and    angry. 


Rid  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  farmer  with  the  wisp 
of  hay  in  his  whiskers  is  coming'  to  town. 


w;u  ScuCf 


We  can  stand  op  in  our  places  and  sine,  "Where  do  we  je 
from  here  7" 


Every  returned  warrior  from  the  Ontario  front,  be  he 
Liberal-Unionist,  Conservative-Unionist  or  straight 
Tory,  brought  the  same  story. 

"It's  this  outfit  in  here  they're  after,"  said  one  of 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell's  few  followers  as  he  nodded  to- 
wards the  holy  of  holies  from  which  orders-in-council 
once  flowed  in  such  profusion. 

"Nothing  but  daylight-saving  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce counted  in  rny  constituency,"  reported  a  Tory  of 
the  Tories  who  represents  a  dairy  constituency. 

And  so  it  went  all  down  the  line.  Summarized, 
those  reports  read:  "They  struck  at  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment over  Hearst's  head." 

And  each  group  of  Unionists,  who  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion:  "If  we  went  to 
the  country  to-morrow  not  a  corporal's  guard  would 
return." 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  unanimous  verdict  was  to  stay  where  they 
were  till  the  last  possible  moment  and  there  were 
anxious  enquiries  as  to  when  that  moment  might 
occur.  It  was  finally  discovered  that  the  writs  of  the 
last  election  were  returned  January  19th,  1918.  Con- 
sequently the  life  of  this  Parliament  will  expire  on 
January  19th,  1923.  "And  on  that  night,"  laughed  a 
Western  M.P.  who  had  had  more  time  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  farmer  movement  and  who  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  fate,  "we  can  stand  up  in  our 
places  and  sing  'Where  do  we  go  from  here'?" 

Others  more  optimistic  had  hopes  that  the  farmer 
tide  would  ebb  as  fast  as  it  had  flowed,  and  that  three 
years  hence  the  agricultural  movement  would  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  Populists  in  the  U.S.  or  the  Pat- 
rons of  Industry  in  Ontario.  The  farmers  are  a  sus- 
picious lot,  they  argued,  and  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  us  is  that  enough  of  them  were 
elected  to  make  them  the  dominating  faction  in  the  On- 
tario House.  Now  watch  them  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. By  the  time  the  three  years'  grace  has  expired, 
they'll  be  split  and  torn  asunder  till  you  can  drive  the 
party  wagon  anywhere  through  their  ranks.  Any- 
way they're  not  built  on  a  solid  foundation.  The  can- 
cellation of  exemptions  under  the  military  service 
order-in-council  brought  them  into  existence.  The 
war  is  over.  In  three  years  they'll  have  forgotten 
the  M.S.A.  and  they'll  drift  back  to  their  old  parties 
like  prodigals  who  have  tired  of  the  husks  of  discon- 
tent and  remember  only  the  delights  of  getting  their 
legs  under  dad's  dinner  table. 

The  Country  is  in  a  Period  of  Unrest 

A  ND  there  may  be  something  in  this  line  of  argu- 
**■  ment.  But  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  a  great 
war  always  carries  in  its  trail  an  unrest  that  makes 
for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions.  No  observer 
of  government  in  Canada  will  refuse  to  admit  it  is  a 
long  time  since  this  colony,  or  nation,  whichever  it  may 
be,  has  had  representative  government.  It  voted  the 
Liberals  into  power  and  got  a  Laurier  dictatorship. 
Tiring  of  that  it  turned  out  the  Liberals  and  got  a 
Borden  dictatorship  in  its  place.  The  net  result  was 
always  the  same.  The  lawyers,  the  representatives 
of  privilege,  were  always  in  command.  Each  party, 
under  command  of  its  chosen  leader,  catered  to  a  dif- 
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That   wind  is  blowing  Crerar 
every 


ferent  group  of  favor- 
ites, but  to  each  the 
"pee-pul"  were  a  minor 
consideration. 

More  than  once  I  have 
heard  a  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery  remark  as 
some  particularly  atroc- 
ious measure  slipped 
through  the  House  as  if 
it  were  greased:  "If  the 
people  could  sit  in  this 
gallery  for  six  weeks  and 
see  the  meaning  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on 
they'd  burn  the  building 
before  going  home." 

Now  this  sounds  like 
Bolshevism.  It  may  even 
be  as  bad  as  that.  But 
is  it  not  a  sort  of  con- 
stitutional Bolshevism 
that  is  sweeping  Can- 
ada? The  Anglo-Saxon 
does  not  try  to  get  his 
rights  by  destroying 
property.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  him  owns  a 
little  property  of  bis 
own.  And  when  a  man 
has  paid  local  improve- 
ment tax  he's  mighty 
slow  about  tearing  up  the  street  and  throwing  it  into 
the  bay. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  constituted 
authority  is  more  or  less  in  contempt  at  the  present 
time.  You'll  notice  that  the  Ontario  earthquake  was 
a  protest  not  only  against  the  Hearst  Government,  but 
against  other  Governments  of  a  like  kind.  The  people 
voted  for  farmers,  returned  soldiers  and  labor  men. 
They  showed  that  they  were  tired  of  things  as  they 
are  and  were  prepared  to  try  something,  or  anything, 
else.  They  proved  that  they  had  outgrown  the  idea 
that  only  lawyers  can  rule.  Possibly  they  had  looked 
at  the  country  as  it  is  after  fifty  years  of  lawyer  rule 
and  concluded  that  Governments  made  up  of  more  com- 
mon material  could  not  have  done  much  worse.  And 
surely  Canada  could  not  have  her  finances  in  a  more 
deplorable  condition  or  have  a  more  complicated  and 
expensive  railway  problem  on  her  hands  if  she  had 
been  ruled  by  graduates  of  the  work  hours  rather  than 
by  the  finished  products  of  the  law  colleges. 

Anyway  the  first  move  in  a  constitutional  revolution 
has  been  made.  Staid  old  Ontario,  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  all  the  provinces,  has  made  it  and,  though  sur- 
prise is  depicted  on  almost  every  face,  to  those  who 
have  been  watching  the  trend  of  public  opinion  only 
the  expected  has  happened. 

Take  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  for  example.  The  night 
before  the  Ontario  election,  I  asked  him  how  many 
farmers  would  make  the  grade  and  he  answered  quite 
casually,  "About  forty,  I  think."  Consequently  the 
news  was  no  surprise  to  him.  Neither  did  it  excite 
him.  When  the  returns  were  coming  in  he  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  m  the  House,  placing  himself  squarely  on 
record  as  m  favor  of  public  ownership.  He  smiled 
quietly  as,  after  finishing  his  speech,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  hear  the  returns  on  has  way  to  catch  a 
train.  He  was  even  then  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  farmer  members  at  Tor- 
onto. That  meeting  had  been  ar- 
ranged days  before  the  election  took 
place. 

Putting  Facts  Into  a  Debate 

yOU  may  gather  from  this  that  the 
farmers  are  not  going  off  at  half- 
cock.  Also  rid  your  mind  of  the  idea 
that  the  farmer  with  the 
wisp  of  hay  in  his  whiskers 
or  his  pants  tucked  into  red- 
topped  boots  is  coming  to 
town.  The  days  of  "Sock- 
less  Jerry  Simpson"  are 
past.  The  farmer  of  to- 
day is  as  well  educated  and 
well  dressed  as  any  other 
class.  He  drives  an  auto- 
mobile instead  of  hitching 
"Old  Dobbdn  to  the  Shay." 
In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  looks  as  well  and  talks 
quite  as  sensibly  as  his  fel- 
low member.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  so  glib  as  trained 
talkers    like    the    lawyers. 

But   some  '  of    him     have     a        He  I.  fart  taldn,  the  Laurier 


and   Lapointe  closer   together 
day. 


habit  of  getting  at  the 
root  of  things  instead  of 
painting  them  over  with 
words.  Take  a  recent 
example.  The  House 
was  havdng  a  nice  debate 
on  the  Grain  Act.  It 
promised  to  last  all 
afternoon  and  the  Press 
Gallery  adjourned  t  o 
look  for  something  more 
interesting — that  is,  all 
except  Tom  King.  Tom 
stayed  and  listened.  In 
about  half  an  hour  Tom 
rejoined  the  crowd. 

"How's  the  debate, 
Tom  ?"  queried  one  of  the 
gang. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  real  nice 
debate,"  Tom  drawled, 
"till  that  man  Crerar 
spoiled  it." 

"What  did  Crerar 
do?" 

"Why,  he  got  up  and 
told  them  the  facts." 

That  was  the  second 
debate  Crerar  spoiled  the 
same  week  and  in  the 
same  way.  He  got  up  in 
his  own  quiet  way  and 
made  a  statement  of  fact  that  killed  discussion. 
Admittedly  he's  no  orator.  He's  as  different  from 
those  roaring  agitators  who  headed  the  Populist 
movement  as  day  from  night.  He's  a  big,  lanky  chap 
who  looks  as  if  he  might  be  hard  to  handle  in  a  fight 
but  he  wears  a  boyish  smile  that  assures  you  that  if 
there  is  a  fight,  it  won't  be  of  his  making.  He  is 
forty-three  years  of  age  and  doesn't  look  it.  Neither 
does  he  look  like  the  head  of  a  business  that  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  But 
that's  what  the  United  Grain  Growers  and  subsidiary 
companies  have  grown  to.  And  T.  A.  Crerar,  school 
teacher,  farmer,  etc.,  has  been  at  their  head  since  the 
days  when  he  carried  their  mail  to  the  post  office  to 
save  the  expense  of  an  office  boy.  Some  leader  these 
farmers  have  got!  You  don't  wonder  that  he  could 
shed  his  portfolio  in  the  Union  Cabinet  without  losing 
one  inch  of  his  political  stature.  Being  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  only  an  incident  in  a  career  such  as 
his. 

So  cheer  up.  All  may  not  be  lost  even  if  the  On- 
tario farmers  have  come  to  town.  Of  course,  news- 
paper cuts  are  deceptive,  but  unprejudiced  critics  who 
saw  the  group  photo  of  the  elected  farmer  legislators 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  were  quite 
as  presentable  a  lot  as  either  the  Unionists  or  their 
hated  rivals  across  the  floor. 

Laurier's  Real  Successor  is  Found 
JgUT,  as  your  gaze  rests  on  that  Opposition,  you  no- 
tice that  one  man  is  missing— probably  the  only 
man  you  would  really  miss 
in  the  whole  talented  out- 
fit.    That  man   is   Ernest 
Lapointe,  the  big  Kamour- 
aska lawyer.     That  is,  he 
was      from      Kamouraska 
when   he   last  -sat   in   the 
House.     When    he    comes 
again  his  address  will  be 
Quebec  East.    He  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  the 
late   Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier. 
Furthermore,    he    is    fast 
taking  the   Laurier   place   in 
the  habitant  hearts.       When 
Ernest    Lapointe    came    to 
Parliament  in  1904,  he  was  a 
big  country  lawyer  who  could 
scarce  speak  a  word  of  En- 
glish and  who  promised  to  cut 
as  much   figure  in  his  coun- 
try's history  as  the  average 
member  who  blossoms  for  a 
Parliament  or  two  and  then 
vanishes    from    the    political 
horizon  or  becomes  a  decora- 
tion of  the  Red  Chamber.  La- 
pointe was  young,  the  picture 
of  smiling  good  nature,  and 
so  generally  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  landscape  that  he  grew 
popular.     But  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  grew 
place  in  Habitant  hearts.       even  faster  than  his  popular- 


ity and  he  plodded  along,  gaining  ground  session  by 
session.  But  it  was  only  recently  that  it  began  to 
dawn  on  the  House  that  a  successor  to  Laurier  was  in 
its  midst.  By  this  time  Lapointe  had  not  only  learned 
but  mastered  the  English  language.  Moreover,  he 
was  eloquent,  with  a  sound  common  sense  behind  his 
eloquence,  and  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment such  as  is  possessed  by  few  men  in  Canadian 
public  life. 

Then  came  the  Grit  Convention  and,  coupled  with  it, 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin's  attempt  to  hoist  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 
into  the  Liberal  Leadership.  Now  Sir  Lomer  discover- 
ed that  Fielding  is  not  popular  with  the  Frenchmen. 
And  here  it  might  be  remarked  that  this  little  French 
capitalist,  who  rules  his  native  province  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  is  a  bit  of  a  fox.  So  it  is  charged  that  he  schem- 
ed to  pull  his  own  province  out  of  the  voting.  With 
Quebec  out,  Fielding  would  have  had  a  walkover.  Any- 
way, when  the  Quebec  delegates  caucused,  a  passionate 
and  eloquent  young  Frenchman  named  David  arose 
and  pleaded  that,  as  no  Frenchman  was  to  be  named 
for  leader,  Quebec  should  hold  aloof  and  let  the  dele- 
gates from  the  English  Provinces  elect  whom  they 
pleased.  Young  Mr.  David  played  his  part  well — so 
well  that  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  he  might  stam- 
pede the  caucus.  It  was  Ernest  Lapointe  who  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Quietly  and  gently  he  pointed  out  the  fool- 
ishness of  Quebec  further  separating  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Canada,  and,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  David 
stood  alone.  All  the 
others  were  with  La- 
pointe. Also  they 
stayed  with  him  till, 
backed  by  Hon.  Jac-  •'^O-^  J) 


ques  Bureau,  he  ac 


They  struck  at  the  Union  Government  over  Hearst's:  head. 

complished  the  defeat  of  Sir  Lomer — even  if  they  had 
to  elect  W.  L.  M.  King  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  that 
defeat.  It  might  be  added  as  a  sequel  to  the  above  that 
Mr.  David  has  since  been  taken  into  Sir  Lomer  Gouin's 
Cabinet. 

That  victory  over  Gouin  caused  discerning  people 
to  look  more  closely  at  this  man  Lapointe.  And  the 
more  they  looked  at  him  the  better  they  liked  him.  He 
made  what  was  easily  one  ,of  the  best  speeches  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  debate  and  did  it  with  a  simplicity  and 
lack  of  affectation  that  is  all  too  scarce  in  these  days 
of  pedantic  orators. 

Lapointe  and  Crerar  May  Unite 

HpHEN  one  day  he  created  a  bit  of  a  sensation  by 
•^  rising  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  resigning  his 
safe  seat  of  Kamouraska.  There  was  trouble  in  Quebec 
East.  A  multiplicity  of  candidates  who  refused  to 
drop  out  made  it  appear  that  Armand  Lavergne,  the 
Nationalist  leader,  had  the  best  chance  of  election.  Hon. 
Jacques  Bureau,  Lapointe's  inseparable  friend,  saw  the 
chance — the  double  chance,  in  fact — and  grabbed  it. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  to  establish  Ernest  Lapointe, 
not  only  as  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Gouin,  but 
as  the  smasher  of  Nationalism  for  all  time. 

Henri  Bourassa  is  in  retirement.  The  only  National- 
ist leader  in  sight  is  Lavergne.  The  habitant  must 
have  a  hero  to  follow  else  he  finds  one  somewhere  else. 
Lavergne,  elected  in  Laurier's  seat,  might  well  hope 
to  be  that  hero.  So  Jacques  Bureau  slipped  down  to 
the  ancient  capital,  the  other  candidates  were  induced 
to  withdraw,  and  Armand  Lavergne  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  faced  by  Lapointe — who  could  make 
him  look  foolish  on  the  stump — and  sure  defeat.  La- 
vergne did  the  only  thing  left.  He  funked  the  issue — 
and  lost  another  chance  to  be  a  hero. 

On    the    other    hand,    Lapointe    went   on    and    was 
triumphantly  elected.     To-day  he  fills  Laurier's  seat; 
Continued  on  page  48 
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roads.     Still  there  was  a  cottage  rent-free,  and 
the    farmers    supplied    the    teacher    with    stove 
wood,  so,  with  what  the  garden  produced,  things 
might  have  been  worse.    Six  dollars 
a  week  does  not  leave  much  margin, 
on  the  most  economical  basis,  for 
luxuries  and  extravagance,  and  Ann 
had  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  budgeting, 
planning,    and    pinching,    to 
make     the     munificent     sum 
paid  for  educating  the  youth 
of    St.    Omer    provide    food, 
clothing,     and     other     neces- 
saries  for   the  boy   and  her- 
self.     She    was,    however,    a 
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capable  girl,  self-reliant,  very  in- 
dependent," hating  debt  and  keep- 
ing out  of  it,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  dissatisfied  with  life  as 
it  came  to  her. 

It  was  not  often  that  her  face 
was  cloudy,    or    that    wistfulness 


Ann  would  have  given  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  to  her  if  she  had  possessed  just 
a  few  dollars  to  spend  on  Christmas  presents  for  the 
boy.  There  had  always  been  a  Santa  Claus  visit  up 
to  this  year.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  Dave  to  go  to 
bed  early  on  Christmas  Eve,  leaving  the  biggest  stock- 
ing he  could  find  hanging  over  the  rail  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  ready  for  the  white-whiskered  old  gentleman 
with  the  big  pack.  He  always  waked  in  the  cold  dark- 
ness of  Christmas  morning  and  went  groping  round  to 
see  what  had  happened.  Something  invariably  had 
happened,  for  he  had  never  failed  to  find  the  stocking, 
jammed  full  of  delightful  things,  hidden  away  in  some 
corner  after  the  joking  manner  of  the  jovial  old  fellow 
who  loves  to  play  little  tricks  on  children. 

Ann  had  planned  it  all  out  this  year.  She  had  a  list 
made  out — a  new  sled,  a  warm  toque,  a  pair  of  thick 
mitten  gloves,  real  up-to-date  stylish  things,  a  most 
wonderful  flying  machine.  There  was  a  sketch  of  the 
machine  in  the  mail  order  catalogue,  and  Dave  had 
hoped  that  Santa  had  not  overlooked  something  of  the 
kind.  Then,  of  course,  there  had  to  be  apples  and 
oranges  and  some  nuts  and  candies.  Everything  was 
neatly  mapped  out,  and  then,  on  the  twentieth,  when 
the  twenty-five  dollars  of  salary  should  have  been 
paid  to  her,  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  school 
treasurer's  arrangements  and  he  had  told  her  that  the 
committee  would  not  meet  till  after  the  incoming  of  the 
new  year  to   vote  her  money.     Ordinarily  the  delay 


SNOW  had  been  falling  almost  with- 
out cessation  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  A  strong  wind  had  piled 
it  in  heavy  drifts  along  the  St.  Omer 
road.  It  reached  up  to  the  windows  of 
the  little  hillside  schoolhouse  of  St. 
Omer.  It  lay  in  great  woolly  masses  on 
the  boughs  of  the  trees.  The  woods 
above  the  road  stood  out  black  and  gaunt 
against  the  white  background  of  the 
cleared  lands.  The  frozen  lake  in  the 
valley  below  rested  in  its  long  winter 
sleep  under  a  spotless  white  coverlet. 
Farmhouses  dotted  on  the  farther  slope  of  the  hills 
were  like  frosted  Christmas  card  sketches. 

In  fact,  people  who  liked  a  white  Christmas  were 
having  their  wishes  gratified.  The  snow  about  the 
one-room  school.was  untrodden,  the  chimney  smokeless, 
the  windows  dark  in  the  gathering  dusk,  for  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  and  holiday  time  for  the  children.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  school  yard,  the  gate  leading  to  the 
teacher's  cottage  was  almost  blocked  by  the  snow;  it 
lay  in  mountainous  ridges  along  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  main  road,  it  covered  the  little  garden  of  the  cot- 
tage in  pretty,  fantastic,  wind-blown  wreaths.  A  thin 
cloud  of  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  cottage  chimney 
spoke  of  warmth  and  comfort  within. 

Ann  Gordon,  the  teacher,  was  baking.  A  batch  of 
bread  lay  near  the  stove  rising,  nearly  ready  for  the 
oven;  She  was  now  scraping  the  remnants  of  dough 
from  her  kneading  board,  doing  it  slowly,  every  now 
and  again  glancing  across  the  little  kitchen  toward 
the  window, at  which  a  boy  stood  looking  out  into  the 
twilight.     ,  ,    -      . 

She  was  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  tall  and  slenderly,  but 
strongly,  built,  with  pretty  coloring  in  her  well-featur- 
ed face,  and  an  orderly  arranged  mass  of  red-gold  hair 
crowning  her  shapely  head.  The  long  cooking  apron 
she  wore  did,  not  rob  her  of  any  of  her  prettiness.  Her 
rolled-up  sleeves  showed  well-rounded  arms. 

IN  her  eyes — clear  hazel  eyes — was  a  look  of  wistful- 
ness, as  she  glanced  at  the  boy.  There  were  just  the 
two  of  them,  and  Dave  was  ten  years  old.  There 
mother  had  died  at  his  birth.  Three  years  ago  the 
father  had  followed  her.  He  had  been  a  hillside  farm- 
er, none  too  successful,  and  when  an  accident  in  the 
woods  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  prime 
of  life,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  luck  was  turning 
in  his  direction,  the  farm  had  been  sold  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage  debt.  It  sold  badly,  for  times  were  not  good 
in  St  Omer  just  then,  and,  when  everything  was 
straightened  out,  Ann  and  Dave  had  practically  no- 
thing left.  The  girl  had  been  fairly  well  educated, 
considering  country  opportunities  and  home  duties, 
and  the  neighbors  had  secured  for  her  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  little  rural  school  of  St.  Omer.  It  was 
not  a  very  distinguished  position,  and  the  salary  was 
small;  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  such  country  districts  to  pay  those  who  train  the 
minds  and  mould  the  characters  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion much  less  than  those  who  tend   cattle  or  mend 


In    her   eyes   was   a   look    of   wistfulness,    as   she    glanced    at    the    boy. 


was  to  be  seen  in  her  eyes,  but  Christmas  Eve  is  not 
the  most  joyous  time  of  the  year  when  the  pocketbook 
is  lean.  The  day  had  been  sunless,  the  sky  a  blur  of 
grey  seen  dimly  through  the  whirling  snowstorm.  It 
was  almost  time  to  light  the  lamp,  for  the  kitchen  was 
already  in  semi-darkness,  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
fire  alone  illuminating  it,  but  she  had  hardly  the 
courage  to  do  it.  With  night-fall  Christmas  Eve  would 
seem  to  be  really  ushered  in  and  she  wanted  to  put  it 
off  just  as  long  as  possible.  She  knew  what  Dave  was 
standing  at  the  window  for.  The  most  popular  topic 
of  conversation  with  him  was  Santa  Claus,  his  reindeer 
team,  and  the  piles  of  presents  he  brought  in  huge 
bags  through  the  deep  snows  from  the  North  Pole 
where  he  had  been  at  work  on  their  creation  all  the 
year  round. 

Though  it  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  the  mailman 
had  not  come  along  the  road  yet,  and  until  he  had  come 
and  gone  there  was  always  the  chance  that  something 
sensational  might  happen.  Dave,  this  year,  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  about  it,  but  still,  until  he  had  seen 
the  mail  carrier's  sleigh  go  by  hope  lived  that  some- 
thing might  come  to  show  that  the  beneficent  powers 
that  Tule  the  Christmas  season  had  not  forgotten  the 
Gordons. 


would  not  have  mattered  a  great  deal,  but  this  month 
it  meant  the  wrecking  of  much  of  the  Christmas  hap- 
piness of  the  little  Gordon  household.  Ann  had  less 
than  a  dollar  in  her  pocketbook,  and  you  can't  do  busi- 
ness with  the  stores,  on  the  scale  she  had  planned,  on 
eighty-seven  cents.  Some  of  the  things  she  might 
have  procured  on  credit,  but  she  had  made  a  rule  and 
would  not  break  it.  She  would  not  spend  what  she  had 
not  got,  and  her  determination  to  do  without  what  she 
was  not  able  to  pay  for  had  stood  her  in  good  stead 
more  than  once. 

It  was  good,  moreover,  for  Dave  to  get  into  that 
sound  way  of  financing  too.  Ann  had  Highland  Scotch 
blood  running  in  healthy  Canadian  veins,  and  the  com- 
bination makes  ordinarily  for  sound  money  dealings- 

But  if  ever  her  principles  were  put  to  the  test  it  had 
been  since  the  treasurer's  dire  announcement  on  the 
twentieth.  She  was  a  bit  afraid  too  that  Dave  might 
think  her  hard  and  mean  in  the  providing  for  the 
Christmas  feast  but ! 

A  ND  so  she  kept  stealing  a  glance  at  him  now  and! 
1 ■*  again  and  wishing  and  wishing  and  wishing,  which 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  one  should  be  driven  back 
upon  on  the  eve  of  Christmas. 
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"Shall  I  light  the  lamp,  Dave?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"No,  I  like  this  way  best,"  the  lad  replied,  curling 
himself  up  on  the  window  seat  and  glueing  his  nose 
to  the  frosty  pane.  "Awful  wild  night  I  guess  it's 
going  to  be.  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  Santa 
didn't  get  around.  Philibert,  the  mailman,  hasn't  gone 
past  yet,  and  if  he  can't  make  it  I  guess  Santa  would 
.find  it  hard  work." 

His  decision  suited  Ann.  She  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  stove  and  opened  the  door  to  throw  the  warm  light 
into  the  darkening  room.  Then,  watching  the  burning 
embers  of  the  wood  fire,  she  began  to  dream.  Pictures 
appeared  on  the  little  red  stage  within  the  stove, 
wonderful  landscapes  and  houses  and  ships  and  tall 
mountains.  Every  now  and  again  they  would  crumble 
away  and  others  come.  And  she  saw  faces  painted  in 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  crimson  glow.  Christ- 
mas Eve  is  ever  a  night  of  memories.  It  is  then,  of 
.all  times,  that  ghosts  come  from  the  shades  and  re- 
visit the  places  of  their  human  habitations.  On  this 
night  one  goes  back  rather  than  forward,  dwells  on 
the  times  that  were  and  the  people  who  lived  in  them, 
Tather  than  those  yet  to  be.  She  saw  the  mother,  dead 
these  ten  years,  the  father  taken  away  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Like  the  pictures  in  the  fire,  that  dissolved  while 
she  looked  at  them,  so  life  had  been  to  her.  Then  all 
others  vanished  from  the  stage  except  one.  He,  too, 
belonged  to  the  past  It  was  more  than  a  year  since 
she  had  seen  or  heard  of  Jim  Davidson. 

Christmas  Eve  touches  memories  with  tenderness. 
She  wondered  if,  after  all,  she  were  not  a  hard  woman. 
Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  so  the  Book  had  taught 
her.  When  Jim  was  down  and  everybody  was  scorn- 
ing his.  failure  and  weakness  she  had  laid  the  lash  of 
her  anger  upon  him.  It  was  not,  she  told  herself,  be- 
cause he  had  failed  in  his  mining  ventures.  That 
would  hot  have  mattered.  She  would  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  him  through  the  hardest  battle, 
for  she  had  no  fear  of  poverty  or  struggle.  It  was 
because,  in  the  testing  time,  when  things  were  going 
against  him,  he  had  failed  as  a  man.  He  had  quit, 
stopped  fighting,  and  her  pride  in  him  had  been  sharp- 
ly wounded.  Yet,  to-night,  she  felt  that  it  was  just 
in  such  an  emergency  that  she  should  have  helped  him. 
But  she  had  gone  with  the  rest,  though  not  with  the 
same  motive.  For  a  time  she  had  thought  that  she  had 
driven  him  out  of  her  heart,  and  then  she  had  discov- 
ered that  the  task  was  not  as  easy  as  she  had  thought 
it  would  be.  There  had  been  other  men,  from  the  farms 
and  mines,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  take  her  out 
of  the  ill-paid  drudgery  of  school  teaching  and  make 
her  mistress  of  a  comfortable  home  where  money 
troubles  would  never  be  likely  to  come,  but  they  had 
never  been  in  luck's  way.  Jim  Davidson's  memory  al- 
ways stood  in  the  way.  Crifical  neighbors  said  that 
usually  was  the  case.  The  girl  who  might  be  expected 
to  make  a  sensible  marriage  was  the  one  to  take  up 
with  a  shiftless  ne'er-do-weel.  Jim  amounted  to  noth- 
ing— such  was  the  general  impression  of  the  staid 
farmer  folk.  A  good  enough  man  in  his  way,  a  worker, 
with  brains,  but  slack  and  easy-going,  with  a  weakness 
for  drink.  He  ought  to  have  stuck  to  his  farm,  so  they 
said,  but  instead  of  that  had  the  mining  madness  in 
his  head. 

TIE  and  Ann  had  always  been  friends  away  back  in 
•*■-*•  child  days  and  sweethearts  after  girl  and  boy 
fashion  in  their  teens.  It  had  always  seemed  that 
marriage  was  the  natural  outcome  of  their  friendship. 
Jim  had  always  figured  on  it  as  the  supreme  reward  of 
his  labors  when  the  luck  should  come,  and  Ann  had 
dreamed  of  it  in  her  quieter  way. 

Then  luck  had  gone  against  him,  or  rather  had  been 
destroyed  by  his  weakness,  and  he  had  wilted  under 
the  sharp  disappointment.  He  had  made  his  strike 
and  had  gone  down  to  St.  Omer  to  renew  his  expired 
option  on  the  lands  on  which  he  had  been  working. 

At  the  house  of  a  neighbor  who  had  lent  him  some 
money  he  talked  too  much  when  in  drink,  and  his 
strike  was  snatched  away  from  him.  When  he  went 
m  the  next  day  to  complete  his  deal  he  found  that  the 
ands  had  been  sold,  all  his  long  labors  gone  for  noth- 
ng,  all  his  dreams  had  vanished.  So  bitter  had  been 
lis  disappointment  and  self-reproach  that  he  had  not 
jone  to  see  Ann.  She  had  heard  that  he  had  lost  his 
'arm — sold  to  pay  the  mortgage  that  he  had  put  on  it 
»  help  out  his  mining  work — and  was  in  the  next 
tillage  to  St.  Omer  drinking  up  what  money  he  had 
eft,  having  quit  everything.  There  had  been  many  to 
)ring  the  news  to  her,  glad  to  prove  to  her  how  wise 
;heir  forecastings  had  been.  She  heard  of  him  from 
)ave  who  had  seen  him  several  times  and  was  one  of 
Tim's  staunehest  defenders. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  say,  Ann,"  Dave  had  said 
o  his  sister.  "Jim's  a  good  man,  and  just  because 
le's  down  and  everybody  against  him,  that's  no  reason 
vhy  I  shouldn't  speak  to  him.     They  say  he  drinks, 


but  I  like  Jim  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
except  you." 

She  had  said  no  more  but  a  few  days  later  had  gone 
along  the  road  that  passed  the  place  where  Jim  was 
living.  She  saw  him  sitting  outside  the  house,  his 
chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  There  was  a  glass 
of  liquor  on  a  table  near  his  hand. 

He  did  not  notice  her  till  she  was  quite  near,  then  he 
looked  up  and  a  dull  red  overspread  his  face. 

"Jim!"  she  called.  Some  of  the  people  of  the  house 
came  out,  a  frowsy-looking  lot.  He  started  to  his  feet 
and  went  over  to  her. 

"You  called  me,  Ann?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  want  you  to  walk  a  little  way  with  me,"  she 
told  him.  They  went  on  in  silence  till  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  house. 

"I  was  speaking  to  Dave  about  his  coming  over  to 
see  you,"  she  continued.  "That  boy  is  all  I've  got  left, 
and  I  want  you  to  leave  him  alone,  Jim.  He's  been 
brought  up  to  consider  drunkenness  one  of  the  lowest 
and  meanest  habits  there  is.  I  want  to  make  a  man 
of  him,  a  real  man,  and  I  like  to  have  him  mix  with  his 
own  kind,  not  quitters.  I  know  all  you  might  say,  Jim, 
that  you  were  robbed  and  cheated,  that  you  were 
struck  down  by  a  foul  blow,  but  that's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  get  to  your  feet  again  and  fight  back.  If 
you  lost  out  a  dozen  times  the  same  way,  that's  no 
excuse.  Folks  are  saying  you  are  where  you  ought 
to  be,  in  the  only  place  you're  fit  for,  and  you're  prov- 
ing that  they're  right." 

"Ann,  I  didn't  think  you  cared,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  say  that  I  do  care,"  she  answered,  angrily. 
"We  have  always  been  friends,  Jim,  up  to  this,  and 
I'd  sooner  know  you  were  dead  than  that  I  should  see 
you  as  you  are  now.  It  isn't  only  yourself  you  are 
hurting,  Jim,  but  it's  those,  too,  who  used  to  believe  in 
you.  If  you  don't  want  to  get  to  your  feet  again  for 
your  own  sake,  can't  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  want  to  think  well  of  you?" 

"Does  that  mean  you,  Ann?"  he  asked. 

"Leave  me  out  of  it,"  she  answered.  "I  once  be- 
lieved in  you,  but  you've  about  killed  all  that." 

She  said  no  more,  and  he  had  no  excuses  to  make. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  he  left  her  lest  they  should 
be  seen  together  by  any  of  the  St.  Omer  people.  The 
next  day  she  heard  that  he  had  braced  up  and  gone 
back  north  again. 

XTOW,  to-night,  in  firelight  dreams,  he  had  come  back 
1  ~  to  her.  She  remembered  how  he  used  to  talk  in 
his  eager,  confident  way,  before  the  trouble  came.  It 
had  always  been  of  what  he  would  do  for  her  when  the 


-"T<-AA  -Tf 


"I've   come   back.   Ann,   both   ways,   three   ways." 


luck  turned.  The  house  he  was  going  to  build  for  her, 
the  wonderful  home  they  would  have.  She  remembered 
his  trapping  tales.  He  had  seen  once  in  the  wild  lands 
a  pair  of  marvellous  black  foxes,  but'  had  not  been 
able  to  get  them.  One  day,  when  the  luck  turned,  she 
was  going  to  wear  black  fox  instead  of  the  cheap,  worn 
furs  she  had.  She  smiled  in  the  firelight  as  she  re- 
membered the  confidence  and  pride  with  which  he  had 
spoken.  Everything  was  to  be  for  her,  all  his  world 
was  built  on  her.  She  wondered  where  he  was  this 
Christmas  Eve,  and  roused  from  her  dreaming  by  the 
plash  of  tears  on  her  folded  hands. 

II 

'"PHE  boy  turned  from  the  window  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
A  He  was  a  smart,  sturdy  little  chap  with  Ann's 
bright  coloring,  and  her  heart  ached  doubly  as  she  saw 
how  heroically  he  was  trying  to  hide  his  real  feelings. 
He  stuck  his  hands  to  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers 
pockets  and  began  to  whistle,  but,  somehow,  he  could 
not  get  the  tune  straight.  Then  he  took  the  stove 
lifter,  raised  one  of  the  lids  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
After  he  peeped  under  the  white  cover  spread  over 
the  rising  loaves. 

"Gee,  Ann!    That  cake  looks  slick,"  he  declared. 

She  had  managed  to  find  materials  in  the  house  for 
a  couple  of  Christmas  cakes,  not  very  rich  ones,  but 
good  plain  stuff  with  lots  of  raisins  in  it.  To-night 
she  was  a  bit  on  edge  as  to  nerves,  and  she  hastily 
swept  her  sleeve  across  her  eyes. 

"I  wish  it  could, have  been  better,  Dave,  with  icing  to 
put  on  it,  but  there  it  is,  the  best  we  have.  We'll  get 
the  other  kind  when  our  ship  crimes  home  and  brings 
the  money  with  it.  I'd  like  to  have  my  fingers  on  the 
ears  of  that  old  School  Committee.  You  shan't  be 
cheated  out  of  your  Christmas  cake,  Dave,  any  way, 
though  it  will  have  to  come  late,"  she  promised. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  an  awful  lot  about  that 
iced  cake,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  a  kid  it  used  to 
taste  pretty  good,  but  when  you  get  older  you  don't 
think  so  much  about  sweet  things.  This  will  be  just 
as  good.  What's  Christmas  anyway?  Just  like  any 
other  day,  only  you  fancy  it's  different.  I  wonder 
what's  happened  to  the  mail  man.  Usually  he  goes 
by  at  one,  and  now  it's  close  on  five.  Maybe  he's 
passed  and  I  didn't  see  him.  Anyway,  it  wouldn't 
make  much  difference." 

"Probably  the  storm  has  delayed  him,"  suggested 
Ann.  "Then  round  Christmas  time  he's  heavily  loaded 
with  mail  and  passengers.  The  roads  too  are  drifted 
terribly." 

"Isn't  it  queer  the  fuss  people  make  over  Christmas, 
Ann?"  observed  Dave.  "Of  course  it's  all  bluff.  I 
mean  about  Santa.  There  isn't  really  any  Santa,  is 
there?  All  this  talk  about  him  coming  round  with  his 
reindeer  team  and  climbing  down  chimneys  and  filling 
kids'  stockings  is  just  pretending.  It's  all  right  for 
little  kids  that  don't  know  any  better,  but  I'm  on  to  it. 
There's  nothing  in  it.  I've  got  past  all  that  now,  and 
never  mean  to  hang  my  stocking  up  again." 

He  began  to  whistle  louder  than  ever  and  went  back 
to  his  seat  in  the  window. 

Ann  thought  it  the  most  tragic  heresy  she  had  ever 
listened  to.  She  knew  there  were  extremely  wise 
people  in  the  world,  very  moral  people,  who  condemn- 
ed the  "deception"  played  on  innocent,  unprecocious 
children  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  Santa  Claus  legend, 
but  she  did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  either  their  good- 
ness or  sagacity.  That  Dave  should,  at  ten  years, 
abandon  hanging  up  his  stocking  was,  to  her,  nothing 
short  of  a  horrible  calamity.  He  was  young  to  become 
a  sceptic.  She  knew  what  it  all  meant.  He  was  trying 
to  ease  her  trouble.  He  knew  about  the  holding  up  of 
the  school  money,  and  what  it  meant  to  Ann,  and  he 
was  putting  up  an  even  greater  bluff  than  that  of 
Santa  Claus  to  help  her  out. 

"Of  course  it's  nice  in  a  way  to  pretend  to  believe," 
the  young  iconoclast  went  on.  "And  it's  jolly  to  get 
things,  but  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
you  get  them  at  Christmas  or  any  other  time?  If  you 
get  oranges  and  candy,  they'll  all  be  eaten  the  next 
day,  but  if  you  don't  get  them  till  New  Year,  there's 
all  that  extra  time  to  think  about  them  coming.  I 
know  all  about  it,  Ann,  you're  Santa,  so  you  needn't 
worry  any  more  about  that  old  stocking  fake.  It's  time 
I  gave  all  that  up.  My  old  sled's  pretty  good  yet,  and 
there's  nothing  I  want  so  bad  that  I  wouldn't  just  as 
soon  wait  for.  It'll  be  all  the  better  when  it  comes. 
Gosh !     Ann,  I  wish  I  could  grow  up  faster." 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to,  Dave,"  she  said,  dropping 
into  the  chair  and  pulling  him  to  her  lap.  The  dark- 
ness was  deeper  now,  but  the  glow  of  the  stove  very 
cheery.  She  put  her  arm  about  his  neck  and  drew  him 
to  her  bosom.  "You've  been  my  baby  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  I  don't  want  to  lose  you  so  soon.  It's  nice 
Continued  on  page  43 
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What  Central  Ontario  Institutes  are  Doing 


THE  Ontario  Institutes  have  grown  so  amazing- 
ly during  the  last  few  years  that  even  when  the 
annual  convention  is  split  into  three,  one  for 
Eastern,  one  for  Western  and  one  for  Central  Ontario, 
there  is  not  enough  time  at  any  one,  for  the  women  to 
tell  fully  what  they  have  been  doing  during  the  year. 
There  are  many  bright  things,  however,  in  the  reports 
that  are  given.  For  instance,  the  member  from  the 
Rothsay  Institute  said: 

"Since  the  war  is  over  our  ambitions  have  been 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  our  long  neglected 
cemetery.  Our  Institute  Committee  met  the  Cemetery 
Board  with  the  result  that  the  Institute  and  the  Board 
are  co-operating  in  the  cleaning  up  and  beautifying  of 
the  cemetery.  This  is  a  large  task,  but  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  plot-holders  and  several  bees  composed 
of  both  men  and  women,  we  are  accomplishing  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  community  work. 

"We  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  discord  of  any 
kind  in  our  meetings;  rather  are  they  made  so  at- 
tractive that  even  our  city  cousins  try  to  include  'In- 
stitute Day'  in  their  visits.  Our  men  are  just  as  en- 
thusiastic over  our  Institute  work  and  our  Community 
work  as  the  women  are.  They  leave  their  work  with- 
out a  grumble,  and  take  their  turns  with  their  auto- 
mobiles in  transporting  the  women  and  girls  to  the 
different  homes  each  month,  nor  would  they  be  guilty 
of  such  a  mistake  as  to  set  a  wood-bee  or  other  such 
function  on  Institute  Day." 

The  Ayton  Institute,  with  the  other  institutes  of 
Grey  County,  has  contributed  money  to  purchase  a 
piano  for  one  of  the  Soldiers'  Convalescent  Homes. 
They  have  also  provided  games,  "Shoot-the-Chutes," 
football,  volley  ball  and  several  swings  for  the  play- 
ground of  the  public  school. 

Among  the  many  activities  of  the  Burlington  Branch 
— they  raised  $1,092  during  the  year  by  having  booths 
at  fairs,  bazaars,  etc. — is  the  specialty  of  providing 
extras  for  the  Children's  Home  in  their  own  county. 
One  of  their 
brilliant  ideas 
is  to  have  an 
afternoon  for 
the  children  of 
their  own  neigh- 
borhood early  in 
December,  (thje 
gathering  t  o 
take  the  form  of 
a  "story  hour"  to 
bring  out  the 
right  idea  of 
giving,  and  hav- 
ing each  child 
bring  a  gift  for 
a  child  in  the 
Home. 

During  last 
winter  the  Con- 
ingsby  I  n  s  t  i- 
tute  held  joint 
meetings  with 
the  United 
Farmers,  each 
organ  i  z  a  t  i  o  n 
having  a  separ- 
ate business 
meeting,  with  a 

programme  together  afterwards,  an  excellent  way  of 
getting  the  men  and  women  and  young  people  together 
socially. 

The  Embro  Institute  gave  an  excellent  suggestion 
for  an  entertainment  in  the  form  of  "a  trip  around 
the  world,"  which  had  been  carried  out  most  success- 
fully in  their  village  last  winter.  Seven  homes  in  the 
village  were  offered  for  the  purpose  and  were  decorat- 
ed with  flags,  etc.,  representing  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Canada,  Belgium.  France  and  the  United 
States.  Visitors  bought  tickets  for  thirtv-five  cents 
and  set  out  to  visit  the  seven  countries.  At  the  door 
of  the  home  representing  Scotland,\  the  tickets  were 
punched  by  two  little  girls  dressed  in  Scotch  costume; 
inside  there  was  Scotch  music,  and  Scotch  refresh- 
ments— oatmeal  cakes,  bannock  and  cottage  cheese. 
The  visitors  stayed  here  for  a  half  hour  or  so  and  went 
on  to  the  next  house.  People  came  in  their  cars  from 
miles  away  and  made  a  night  of  it.  Altogether,  it 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  might  be  worked  out  with 
success  in  many  other  places  this  winter.  Even  in  a 
rural  section,  in  good  weather  where  the  homes  were 
not  too  far  apart,  and  the  people  could  go  from  one 
place  to  another  in  cars,  it  might  be  practicable,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring  or  fall. 


By  GENEVIEVE 


Mr.  Geo.  A.  Putnam.  Superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  Institutes. 


.atfMP 


Judge  Emily  F.  Murphy,  "Janey  CanocK."  president  of  the  Domin- 
ion  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes.     Mrs.  Murphy's  address  at 
the  Ontario  Convention   will  appear  in  our  Christmas  issue. 

The  Message  From  the  New  Government 

A  feature  of  the  convention  programme,  which  pro- 
duced a  considerable  little  stir  in  the  audience,  was  the 
visit  of  the  new  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Drury  said  that  he  came  not  to  make  a 
speech  but  to  show  his  good  will,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  whole  message  was  convincing.  "I  can  assure  you 
of  this,"  he  said,  "that  our  Government,  which  has 
come  into  power,  really  on  the  crest  of  a  moral  wave, 
will  stand  behind  you  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  work 
you  are  doing,  for  the  betterment  of  all  conditions, 
particularly  of  child  welfare,  because,  however  we 
consider  it,  the  most  important  product  of  this  country 
or  of  any  country  is  the  children.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, because  we  are  happy  in  having  five  of  them." 

The  Premier  outlined  some  of  the  great  work  ahead 
for  the  Women's  Institutes.  "You  are  entering  upon 
a  new  era,"  he  said ;  "that  era  is  the  time  of  your  polit- 
ical emancipation  and  you  must  see  to  it  that  a  new 
value  is  given  to  government  in  this  country.  In  the 
past  we  laid  altogether  too  much  stress  on  wealth  as 
the  object  of  government,  and  too  little  stress  on  the 
human  element.  After  all,  wealth  exists  and  is  of 
value  only  as  it  serves  the  human  element.  The  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  is  human  life,  and  the  best 
thing  any  Government  can  do  is  to  make  conditions 
such  that  human  life  can  be  developed  along  the  best 
lines.  That  is  the  message  I  would  give  you  from  our 
Government. 

''You  have  now  a  great  opportunity  ahead  of  you. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  important 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Todd,  president  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Women's 
Institutes. 


for  our  country  that  all  social  conditions  should  be  as 
right  as  we  can  make  them;  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  that  clean,  healthy,  strong 
children  should  be  brought  up;  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  that  education  should  be 
made  the  something  that  would  prepare  our  children 
for  citizenship,  not  simply  something  that  would  get 
them  nowhere  and  leave  no  educational  value.  Our 
common  schools,  are  public  schools  are  made  for  citizen- 
ship, because  90  per  cent,  of  our  children  never,  go  any 
farther,  and  they  should  be  better  fitted  for  citizen- 
ship when  they  leave  the  common  school.  You  can  help 
in  that  work.  I  do  not  believe  men  know  as  much  about 
the  requirements  of  our  primary  education  as  women 
do,  and  you  are  entering  on  a  time  now  when  you  can 
bring  your  influence  to  bear. 

"I  think  something  should  be  done  to  have  women 
on  our  local  school  boards  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  early  to  make  promises,  but  my  views  are  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  rural  school 
boards.  I  think  something  may  be  done  by  us  to  help 
in  finding  out  what  sort  of  education  our  rural  schools 
and  town  schools  are  giving  in  the  case  of  90  per  cent, 
who  go  no  farther.  There  is  great  work  ahead  of  you 
in  that.  You  are  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  think  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  say  a  word 
or  two,  but  I  will  outline  this,  that  in  the  future  the 

work  of  the 
Women's  Insti- 
tute, so  far  as 
our  Government 
can  help,  will  be 
expedited  and 
the  work  will  be 
facilitated.  If  I 
have  anything 
to  say  in  the 
matter,  you  will 
be  given  the 
broadest  plat- 
form so  that  the 
institutes  will 
not  be  confined 
to  matters  per- 
taining to  the 
home  and  to  the 
school  and  to 
child  welfare, 
but  also  in  the 
broadest  way  to 
prepare  your- 
selves for  the 
duties  of  citizen- 
ship that  fall 
upon  you. 

"I  am  perhaps 
speaking  a  little  prematurely,  but  I  think  the  fullest 
latitude  should  be  given  to  all  Women's  Institutes,  and 
if  our  Government  does  wha1.  is  wrong,  your  Women's 
Institutes  should  be  prepared  to  find  out  what  is  wrong 
and  to  tell  us  of  it,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  spirit  that 
will  put  us  out  of  power.  And  I  tell  you  this,  that  I 
have  the  greatest  hope  at  the  present  time  in  the  future 
of  the  Women's  Institutes.  It  is  an  organization  that 
should  be  developed  along  the  broadest  and  freest  lines. 
In  your  hands  the  Women's  Institutes  can  do  the  work 
that  is  needed  in  the  citizenship  of  this  country  and  in  | 
the  child  welfare  of  this  country." 

The    Minister   of   Agriculture,    the    Hon.    Manning  I 
Doherty,  spoke  in  high  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  women  of  the  Province  during  the  years  of  the 
war,  and  of  their   influence   in  the  country  socially,! 
morally  and  as  a  political  force.   ''We  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  government  of  this  Province,"  he  said,  "are  I 
undertaking  a  tremendous  work.     We  realize  that  the  I 
days  ahead  of  us  are  days  of  vast  importance.     Wei 
realize  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  do,  but  let  me  tell  | 
you  that  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  work  of  recon- 
struction is  the  work  which  you  are  carrying  on;  thel 
greatest  task  to  which  this  Province  or  this  Dominion  I 
can  now  lay  its  hands  is  the  preservation  of  life — and  I 
the     bringing     into     life — and     the     bringing     intoj 
maturity    of    a    good    strong    manhood    and    woman-| 
hood.      So    long    as    I   have    my   part    in    the    direc- 
tion  of    the    affairs    of   the    Department   of    Agricul-I 
ture,  to  the  Women's  Institutes  will  be  given  full  and! 
complete  latitude  to  discuss  subjects  as  they  see  fit! 
and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  wise,  makingl 
any  criticism  they  think  should  be  levelled  against  mej 
or  my  Department — and  it  will  not  affect  you  nor  your 
Institute  at  all.     I  believe  that  in  this  country  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man! 


Miss    Davina    Sutherland,    of    the    Institutes 

Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
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who  occupies  a  position  of  public  trust 
to  cultivate  independence  of  thought 
and  spirit,  and,  as  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  extend 
this  privilege  to  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes." 


More  Homeless  Children 

By   ETHEL   M.    CHAPMAN 


A   Better   Health   Movement 

\  "BETTER  health"  ,  sentiment  is 
■^  steadily  growing  in  the  Women's 
Institutes  and  showing  practical  re- 
sults in  an  urgent  demand  for  medical 
school  inspection  and  courses  in  home 
nursing,  in  the  holding  of  school 
clinics  and  baby  clinics  and  the  inter- 
est in  establishing  municipal  hospitals. 
In  an  intensely  practical  address  on 
"Public  Health,"  Dr.  Margaret  Pat- 
terson made  a  strong  plea  for  more 
health  education. 

"The  most  neglected  part  of  our 
education,"  she  said,  "is  the  human 
body  and  its  care.  Why  have  we  not 
a  graded,  practical  and  thorough 
course  on  health  taught  in  our 
schools?  It  would  mean  more  in  the 
conservation  of  health  and  morals  and 
the  development  of  the  qualities  nec- 
essary to  nationhood,  than  anything 
else.  Self-knowledge  leads  to  self-re- 
spect and  self-control,  surely  qualities 
needed  in  modern  life." 

Some  other  striking  things  in  Dr. 
Patterson's  address  were:  "It  has 
been  estimated  that  fifteen  million 
people  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  but  during  that  same  period 
more  than  fifteen  million  people  died 
of  tuberculosis.  We  know  that  the 
war  was,  at  its  worst,  a  temporary 
thing,  and  its  slaughter  must  some- 
time cease,  but  the  ravages  of  tuber- 
culosis will  go  on  and  on  until  we 
realize  our  responsibility  to  stamp  it 
out.  It  is  only  recently  that  consump- 
tion has  been  understood.  It  used  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  incurable  disease, 
but  we  know  now  that  consumption  is 
a  preventable  and  curable  disease. 
Consumption  is  a  disease  with  a 
tendency  toward  recovery.  Given  a 
fair  chance  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  infected  make  a  complete  and 
speedy  recovery.  A  fair  chance 
means  hygienic  living,  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  simple  nourishing 
food  properly  eaten  and  a  normal 
amount  of  rest." 

"When  the  human  machine  receives 
the  same  consideration  as  the  automo- 
bile and  is  thoroughly  examined  at 
least  once  a  year  to  find  out  the  parts 
that  are  being  overworked  or  showing 
signs  of  wear,  many  serious  diseases 
will  be  avoided.  It  is  poor  business 
not  to  have  an  annual  stock-taking  of 
one's  physical  assets,  and  poor  econ- 
omy to  wait  until  very  ill  before  call- 
ing the  doctor." 

"Modern  life  is  artificial  and  often 
condemns  one  man  to  do  brain  work 
entirely  and  others  to  do  only  physical 
work,  destroying  the  proper  balance 
of  both.  It  is  only  by  labor  that 
thought  can  be  made  healthy  and  only 
by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made 
happy.  The  two  cannot  be  separated 
without  breaking  Nature's  laws." 

The  convention  was  especially  fav- 
ored in  being  shown  the  moving  pic- 
ture "The  End  of  the  Road."  This 
film  was  brought  to  Canada  from  the  States  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  shows  in  a  way  that  no  one  could  criti- 
cize, the  relation  of  venereal  diseases  to  wrong  social 
conditions.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  extra 
films  of  this  picture  made  to  be  sent  out  to  moving- 
picture  houses  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and 
any  institute  would  be  doing  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
educational  work  in  having  the  picture  shown  in  their 
community. 

The   School    Lunch    Demonstrated 

One  of  the  very  pleasing  features  of  the  programme 
was  the  demonstration  of  the  hot  school  lunch  by  the 
Household  Science  teacher  and  students  of  the  Normal 
School.  The  lunch  was  actually  prepared  and  served 
to  over  five  hundred   delegates  and  seemed  complete 


SINCE  our  November  first  issue 
was  published  showing  the 
photographs  of  some  children  wait- 
ing for  adoption,  many  inquiries 
have  come  from  our  readers. 
There  were  eighteen  requests  for 
one  little  boy  alone — but  there  are 
still  many  others  left  with  no  defin- 
ite prospect  of  a  home  ahead  of 
them.  The  Children's  Office  will 
not  let  them  go  just  anywhere — 
they  must  have  homes  where  they 
will  be  loved  and  surrounded  by  in- 
fluences that  will  give  them  a  right 
start  in  the  world — and  sometimes 
these  good  homes  hesitate  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  child  whose  life 
is  branded  by  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  its  beginning. 

There  is  no  good  reasons  for  be- 
ing afraid  to  take  the  child  whose 
mother  has  not  been  married — the 
world  is  full  of  cases  where  chil- 
dren born  with  this  handicap  have 
proved  to  be  fine  in  character,  and 
to    grow  into     men     and     women 

whom  any  family  would  be  proud  to  own.  The  only  serious  obstacles  are 
feeble-mindedness  and  certain  diseases.  It  is  better  that  children  who 
will  always  be  children,  so  far  as  mentality  is  concerned,  should  be  taken 
to  an  institution  where  they  will  be  protected  and  made  as  happy  as 
possible.  And  it  is  important  that  the  child  who  has  inherited  diseases 
that  need  constant  medical  attention,  and  which  might  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  others,  should  be  left  where  he  will  get  this  attention  until  he 
is  cured.  The  Children's  Department  has  taken  consideration  of  all  this, 
and  before  a  child  is  made  a  ward,  the  mother,  if  she  can  be  found,  goes  to 
a  mental  clinic.  If  she  is  mentally  sound,  the  father  is. about  sure  to  be — 
and  of  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt  on 
either  side.    The  child  himself  usually  proves  it. 

To  safeguard  foster-parents  against  taking  a  child  whose  health  bill  is 
not  absolutely  clean,  blood  tests  are  made  of  all  the  children.  Here  again 
there  is  not  as  much  reason  for  being  afraid  of  this  taint  in  the  illegit- 
imate child  as  some  people  imagine — which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a 
doctor  in  Toronto  looking  for  a  baby  to  adopt  this  fall,  made  absolutely  no 

distinction  between   those  of  mar- 


ThU    little 


will    be    five 
April. 


1^0 


Baby  boy  one  year  old. 


ried    and   unmarried    parents — and 
he  took  a  child  of  the  latter. 

After  all,  giving  a  home  to  a 
child  loses  something  of  its  gen- 
erosity when  we  are  too  anxious  to 
protect  ourselves  against  any  pos- 
sible accident  in  his  future.  As 
there  is  still  a  rather  common 
prejudice,  it  is  a  more  Christian- 
like thing  to  take  the  child  whom 
other  people  turn  away  from — the 
child  that  nobody  wants.  Also  if 
you're  past  twenty-five  years  old 
yourself,  look  back  and  think  what 
a  little  time  you  were  a  child  after 
all — these  children  will  be  grown 
up  before  anyone  realizes  it,  but 
the  impressions  and  influences  of 
those  few  years  will  color  their 
whole  lives.  It  means  everything 
to  help  them  now. 

NOTE. — The  children  whose  pictures  are 
shown  here  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Dependent  Children 
and  cannot  be  adopted  out  of  the  province. 
If  you  live  in  another  province  get  in 
touch   with  your  own  children's  shelter. 


bread,  butter,  cookies  and  cocoa;  the 
tonic  mineral  acids  in  the  fruit. 

The  idea  in  serving  this  lunch  was 
to  show  how  a  well-balanced,  substan- 
tial lunch  could  be  put  up  at  home 
and  supplemented  by  a  hot  dish  such 
as  cocoa  or  a  bowl  of  soup  made  at 
school.  The  equipment  advised  by  the 
Department  for  preparing  the  hot 
lunch  in  rural  schools  was  shown  and 
Inspector  Leake,  who  is  promoting 
this  work  through  the  province,  and 
whose  practical  ideas  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  in  previous 
issues,  told  how  the  hot  lunch  is  being 
carried  on  in  several  Ontario  schools, 
making  a  special  plea  for  some  kind  of 
supervision  for  the  pupils  during  the 
noon  hour. 


in  every  detail.  It  had  been  planned  to  furnish  an 
attractive,  appetizing  and  balanced  meal — sandwiches 
of  both  white  and  brown  bread  with  chopped  meat — 
the  bread  cut  thin  and  the  meat  well  seasoned;  others 
with  a  filling  of  cream  cheese  and  one  or  two  with  a 
sweet  fruit  filling.  The  different  kinds  were  wrapped 
separately  in  waxed  paper  to  keep  the  bread  from 
drying  and  the  flavors  from  mixing.  With  sandwiches 
of  three  or  four  varieties  it  was  only  necessary  to 
add  a  few  cookies,  an  apple  and  a  cup  of  cocoa— the 
cocoa  made  almost  entirely  with  milk  instead  of  water 
— to  give  a  most  wholesome  and  satisfying  lunch. 
From  the  dietetic  standpoint  it  is  readily  seen  that 
every  food  element  is  supplied — the  building  material 
in  the  meat  and  cheese  and  the  milk  in  the  cocoa; 
the  starch  and  sugar  or  heat  producing  foods  in  the 


The  Rural  School  Nurse 

After  sketching  the  results  of  medi- 
cal inspection  as  it  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the   Women's   Institutes,   Dr.   Waugh, 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  outlined 
a  plan  by  which  medical  supervision 
for  every  rural  school  could  be  made 
permanent.     This  plan  is,  briefly,  to 
have  an  itinerant  school  nurse  visit- 
ing the  schools  of  a  district  at  regular 
intervals,  but  Dr.  Waugh  made  clear 
the  details  which  every  person  inter- 
ested will  want  to  know.     He  said: 
"I  want  all  the  persons  interested  in 
the   Women's   Institute   movement   to 
keep  in  view  the  statements  I  am  go- 
ing to  make.    It  appears  to  me  that  a 
single   nurse   can    very   well    keep    in 
view  the  interests  of  30  schools  of  the 
ordinary  size  in  the  country.    A  com- 
petent nurse  can  be  secured  for  from 
$900  to  $1,200  a  year.     If  you  divide 
that  by  30  you  will  find  the  contribu- 
tion for  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
services    of    a    medicial    school    nifrse 
ranges  from  $30  to  $40  per  school.    Is 
that  too  much  to  give  for  the  health, 
perhaps  the  life,  of  a  single  child,  let 
alone  the  health  of  some    30    or    40 
children?      The    cost    is    ridiculously 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  great 
good  that  can  be  accomplished.       One 
nurse  can  manage  about  30  schools  in 
the  first  survey  and  for,  maybe,  some 
years  to  come.     From  $30  to  $40  per 
school  will  pay  the  salary  of  the  nurse 
per  annum.     The  proposals  made  by 
the  women    in    various    parts   of   this 
province  are  these:      They    will    fur- 
ish  to  the  r.urse  transportation  from 
school  to  school,    and    lodging   during 
the  time  the  nurse  is  in  their  particu- 
lar   locality;    while    the    boards    are 
making   agreements   to   join   together 
the  schools  in  groups  of  30  each.  That 
would  mean,  roughly,  that  from  two 
to  three  townships  could  be   grouped 
together  to  receive  the  services  of  a 
nurse.     In  some  cases  township  coun- 
cils have  been  so  seized  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  that  they  also 
desire  to  contribute.     In  one  or  two 
cases  we  have  been  promised  that  if 
'    school  nurses  are  appointed,  the  coun- 
ty councils  will   also  contribute,  per- 
haps in  the  way  of  transportation  by 
furnishing  an  automobile.  In  this  way 
we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  cover 
the  whole  province  with  school  nurses. 
"Under  what  circumstances  can  an 
agreement  like  this  be  made?    If  say  30  school  boards 
unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  they  can  make  an  agreement  with  an  organ- 
ization, such  as  the  Women's  Institute  or  the  township 
council  or  the  county  council  or  all  three  combined,  the 
agreement  specifying  the  particular  part  of  the  work 
each   of   these   organizations   is   prepared  to  take    in 
hand.    That  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  agreements." 

The  Individual  Woman  Not  Forgotten 

With    all   the   interest   in   community  and   national 

affairs,  the  individual,  the  home-keeping  woman  was 

not  forgotten.     Mrs.  Todd  took   up  this  line  in  her 

reply  to  Miss   Church's  address  of  welcome,  and  by 

Continued  on  page  38 
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Are   Foreign-Born   to  Man    Our  Farms? 

A  Situation  That  Threatens  Unless  Canadians  Enjoy  Their  Heritage  More 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  an  alter- 
ed state  of  affairs  in  the  body-agricultural  in 
Canada  during  the  course  of  the  decade  now  drawing 
toward  a  close  is  the  appearance  of  the  "foreign 
labor"  problem.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
this  young  country  has  been  opening  its  arms  to  every 
type  of  citizen  from  every  clime  and  country,  and 
all  unnoticed  by  the  native  element  our  foreign-born 
population  has  shown  extremely  rapid  increase.  This 
influx  of  peoples  hailing  from  a  half-hundred  nations 
and  kingdoms  beyond  the  seas  was  regarded  by  most 
of  us  as  an  unmitigated  good  and  little  consideration 
was  shown  to  anyone  who  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  of  unrestricted  immigration.  Once  or  twice 
organized  labor  made  itself  heard  in  more  or  less 
feeble  protest,  but  even  in  labor  circles  the  attitude 
soon  came  to  be  that  of  making  the  best  of  an  un- 
alterable situation.  The  farmer  read  of  the  invasion 
of  the  industrial  world  by  the  expatriates  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  he  paid  little  attention.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  charges  and  counter-charges  anent  dilution 
of  labor,  starvation  wages  and  black-hand  influences 
in  the  outside  world  of  the  dinner-pail  workman.  In 
time,  he  came  to  hear  even  of  appalling  outrages  that 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  disgruntled  alien  agitators 
and  in  recent  years  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  him 
to  see  instances  of  actual  open  defiance  of  his  law  by 
men  who  boast  of  their  alien  character  and  foreign 
birth. 

The  farmer,  it  must  be  emphasized,  read  of  these 
things,  and  formed  an  opinion  that  in  the  great  sphere 
of  factories  and  shipyards  and  coal  mines  things  were 
not  just  right,  but  he  didn't  feel  that  he  was  concern- 
ed, either  personally  or  as  one  of  a  great  producing 
division  of  mankind.  He  never  dreamed  of  alien  in- 
fluence on  his  toumline  or  of  super-socialism  in  his 
school  section.  He  hardly  ever  saw  a  "foreigner" — 
unless  it  were  some  law-abiding  and  industrious  Rus- 
sian Jew  who  peddled  merchandise  from  door  to  door 
on  country  roadsides.  He  did  not  know — nor  was  he 
to  blame  for  this — that  a  "foreign"  toe-hold  in  the  city 
factories  was  apt  to  be  a  small  but  certain  first  step 
toward  property-rights   in   the  country. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  Canada,  in  just 
a  few  years.  British  Columbia,  for  some  time  the 
promised  land  to  Orientals,  was  first  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  alien  influence  in  its  agricultural  sphere. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gardeners  who  came  to  work  on 
the  delta  lands  and  valley-bottoms  of  the  Pacific 
Province,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  should  be 
proprietors  rather  than  laborers.  They  worked  hard 
and  saved  money.  They  beat  the  Canadian  at  his  own 
task  and  the  day  came  when  they  began  to  buy  the 
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HpHE  writer  of  this  article  touches  upon  a 
■*•  feature  of  our  national  life  that  should  be 
studied  by  every  farmer  and  by  every  Canadian. 
Industrial  centres  brought  the  foreigner  here 
and  agriculture  has  to  face  the  created  situation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  importance  of 
farming  in  our  country  will  turn  the  tide  back  to 
the  land.  Good  farms  are  to  be  had  in  almost 
any  section. — Editor. 


fields  they  were  cultivating  as  "hired  help."  The 
Canadian  free-holder  sold;  he  was  offered  such  a 
price  that  he  could  not  refuse.  His  neighbor  sold,  too; 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 

One  by  one  the  Orientals  got  the  land  into  their 
control  and  one  by  one  they  displaced  native  Cana- 
dians who  "moved  out."  And  now  what?  The  Cold- 
stream Ranch  serves  as  the  latest  illustration.  I 
was  talking  the  other  day  to  the  financial  agent  of 
Lord  Cowdray,  who  had  come  to  Canada  to  dispose 
of  this  13,000-acre  valley  in  the  Okanagan  at  the  best 
price  it  would  bring.  This  agent  offered  it  to  the 
Governments  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Dominion 
but  his  offer  was  not  considered.  At  Ottawa,  on  the 
day  that  the  Federal  authorities  notified  him  of  their 
disinclination  to  purchase  the  property  for  soldier- 
settlement  or  any  similar  purpose,  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  a  syndicate  of  Japanese  in  Vancouver, 
offering  to  buy  outright,  the  entire  valley  and  naming 
a  figure  well  above  that  put  upon  the  ranch  by  the 
agent.  The  latter  was  opposed  to  selling  to  the 
Japanese,  but  it  was  his  business  to  effect  a  sale  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  deal  was  closed. 

Let  us  look  at  Ontario.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  introduction  of  beet-sugar  growing  into  the 
Western  Peninsula  opened  up  the  way  for  a  consider- 
able influx  of  Russian  and  Belgian  labor.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  factories  were  closed,  these 
European  gardeners  made  their  way  to  the  farms  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  where  they  were  readily  employed 
by  Canadian  farmers  to  cultivate  their  crops  of 
tobacco,  onions,  tomatoes  and  small  fruits.  The  work 
was  done  "on  shares"  and  well  done,  and  both  parties 
were  pleased. 

The  outbreak  of  war  soon  made  a  reduction  in  the 
available  supply  of  Canadian-born  labor  and  with  the 
progress  of  war  this  reduction  became  a  very  serious 
matter.     Then  it  was  that  the  farmer's  extremity  was 


the  alien's  opportunity.  His  "share"  went  up.  It  be- 
came 30  per  cent.,  then  40  and,  last  year,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  farm.  In  very  plain  and 
somewhat  disagreeable  wording,  then — the  Canadian 
who,  probably,  was  born  on  that  farm,  and  whose  it  is, 
provides  the  land,  prepares  it  for  seed,  purchases 
and  cleans  the  seed,  fertilizes  the  soil,  (here  the 
''foreigner"  stipulates  the  nature  and  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer and  its  method  of  application),  provides  all 
machinery  and  horse-power  and  sows  the  crops;  the 
so-called  "laborer"  does  the  summer  cultivation  and 
helps  with  the  picking — and  gets  fifty  per  cent,  as  his 
"share."  The  picking  over,  he  goes  back  to  spend  his 
winter  months  in  city  employment,  while  the  farmer 
proceeds  to  sink  his  half-share  in  doing  the  chores, 
or  hiring  a  man  to  do  them,  keeping  up  the  buildings 
and  fences,  paying  interest  on  borrowed  capital  and 
otherwise  getting  ready  for  the  return,  next  summer, 
of  the  man  who  passes  as  a  "laborer,"  but  who  really 
has  become  the  master  of  the  situation. 

This  displacement  of  the  native-born  by  the  "out- 
sider" is  manifesting  itself  here  and  there  through- 
out the  Province.  A  recent  despatch  in  the  daily 
press  told  of  an  address  delivered  in  Detroit  by  an 
Italian  resident  in  the  County  of  Welland,  before  a 
large  audience  of  his  compatriots.  As  a  result,  five 
Italians  returned  with  the  speaker  to  Welland,  where 
they  purchased  farms.  These  five  should  be  but  the 
first-comers  of  a  considerable  Italian-farmer  element 
in  the  County  of  Welland. 

One  hesitates  to  predict  the  possible  outcome  of  this 
newly-apparent  trend  of  affairs  in  the  world  of  agri- 
culture in  Canada.  The  problem  is  one  that  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  must  be 
approached  with  an  open  mind,  devoid  of  prejudice 
and  quick  with  sympathetic  consideration  for  those 
who  seek  under  Canadian  skies  a  freedom  long  denied 
them  in  the  lands  they  were  wont  to  call  "home." 
Equally  true  is  it  that  there  should  be  no  shirking  of 
the  bare  facts,  which  are  these:  that  native-born 
Canadians  in  ever-growing  volume  are  deserting  the 
freeholdings  to  which  they  are  heir;  that  many  are 
being  replaced  on  the  choicest  areas  of  our  country 
by  men  who,  often  as  not,  can  scarcely  speak  the 
King's  English ;  that  no  one  in  public  life,  least  of  all 
those  who  are  most  concerned,  seems  to  care  one  iota 
how  far  the  new  situation  spreads.  Cities  flooded  with 
foreign  peoples  may  make  some  semblance  at  assimil- 
ation thereof,  but  when  the  flooding  brims  over  and 
works  its  way  to  the  very  farms  that  Canadian  farm- 
ers fought  to  defend  a  century  ago,  there  has  been 
ushered  in  a  state  of  affairs  that  may  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  and  that  may  be  right  at  the  young  roots 
of  nationhood — as  we  understand  the  term. 


United  Farmers  Favor  Swiss  Democracy? 


'"PHE  present  campaign  by  the  farmers  is  a  people's 
■*■  movement,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  popular  sentiment,  but  also  in  that 
it  is  financed,  controlled,  and  given  its  life  and  activity 
by  the  electorate.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
from  the  Manitoulin  bye-election  of  last  year  to  the 
present  moment,  the  initiative  of  bringing  the  U.  F.  O. 
candidates  into  the  field  has  been  by  the  private  mem- 
bers of  local  organizations,  who  urged  and  induced 
their  officers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  having  been  done,  appeals  are  made  to  the 
Provincial  Officers  for  speakers.  I  understand  that 
our  Provincial  Executive  has  in  no  case  requested  that 
a  candidate  be  selected.  The  Manitoulin  Convention 
to  select  a  candidate  last  year  was  called  by  the  joint 
action  of  two  local  U.F.O.  Associations,  and  6  inde- 
pendent farmer  organizations,  which  subsequently 
affiliated  with  the  U.F.O. 

In  the  present  election,  the  U.F.O.  Association  in 
each  constituency  decides  whether  it  will  place  a  can- 
didate in  the  field.  The  campaign  in  that  constituency 
is  financed  by  private  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  people  of  that  constituency.  It  is  carried  on  and 
controlled  locally,  with  such  assistance  in  the  way  of 
outside  speakers  as  the  Central  Association  is  able 
to  obtain. 

It  is  said  that  they  who  furnish  the  campaign  funds 
of  a  political  party  dictate  the  practical  working 
policy  of  that  party:     That,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 


By  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman 

Minister   of    Lands    and    Forests,    Ontario. 

member  elected  by  the  people  as  their  professed 
representative,  is  found  to  represent  the  interests  of 
those  who  financed  his  political  campaign.  Applying 
that  rule  to  the  U.F.O.  condidates,  we  can  be  assured 
that  they  will  represent  the  aims  and  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  common  people.  Our  movement  is 
away  from  vested  interests  and  towards  a  real 
democracy. 

Entering  the  political  field  as  it  did  upon  the  true 
basis  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  should 
be  the  supreme  object  of  every  political  organization, 
and  that,  properly  understood,  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals do  not  conflict,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  have  rallied  to  the  aid  of 
the  farmers,  and  from  every  walk  of  life,  there  have 
come  both  votes  and  active  personal  efforts  in  our  be- 
half. It  would  appear  that  we  have  graduated  from 
the  farmers'  movement  into  the  people's  party. 

I  am  told  that  such  a  method  is  quite  consistent  with 
our  laws  and  constitution.  If  such  a  change  were 
made,  beneficent  results  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
Except  so  far  as  a  perfected  civil  service  system  pro- 
vided for  them,  all  appointments  would  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  whole  Council.     Party  patronage 


and  favoritism  could  not  exist  when  all  parties  are 
represented  in  that  Council.  The  bitterness  of  party 
strife,  caused  by  the  struggle  for  the  spoils  of  office, 
should  die  out  for  lack  of  nourishment.  Instead  of  the 
turmoil  which  usually  results  from  a  defeat  of  the 
Government,  and  the  consequent  taking  over  of  power 
by  its  political  opponents,  there  would  be  a  quiet  settl- 
ing down  to  business  by  the  Legislature,  and  its  new 
Executive. 

In  striking  contrast  to  our  parliamentary  methods, 
the  Swiss  Premier  does  not  attempt  to  dominate  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  Were  he  to  threaten 
to  resign  if  his  will  did  not  prevail  in  the  House,  his 
attitude  would  be  regarded  as  childish,  absurd,  and 
even  unconstitutional. 

The  Cabinat  Minister  who  introduces  a  measure, 
and  finds  it  defeated  in  the  House,  does  not  resign. 
To  disagree  with  the  Minister's  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  not  deemed  an  expression  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  manage  his  department. 

This  method  might  be  summarized  as  a  business 
method  of  administering  the  business  of  the  country. 
In  that  sense  the  Cabinet  are  simply  business  men  sel- 
ected for  their  known  capacity  to  efficiently  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  community. 

James  Bryce,  the  eminent  authority  upon  political 
systems,  has  declared  that  "Switzerland  is  the  most 
successful  democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Is 
Ontario  about  to  parallel  that  success? 
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The  Acme  Engine  of  Today 

The  "Acme  Line"  of  gasoline  engines  requires  no  introduction,  for 
it  is  already  famous  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world.  Truly,  the  ACME  stands  for  Absolute  Consistency 
and  Marvellous  Efficiency. 

Practically  20,000  Acme  engines  are  in  successful  operation  to-day. 
For  fourteen  years  they  have  been  the  recognized  leaders  in  their  field. 
This  recognition,  gained  from  actual  performance,  is  convincing  proof  of 
"Acme"  steadfastness  under  duty — no  matter  what  nor  where. 


The  "Acme  Line"  embraces  all  of  the  fine 
points  in  construction  of  the  "Peerless"  and 
original  "Acme"  engines,  which  were  formerly 
made  by  the  Acme  Engine  Co.  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  firm  of  Fisher- Wilkie  Limited  has  taken 
over  the  entire  production,  together  with  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  which  -has  been  installed 
in  Sandwich,  Ontario,  where  a  new  plant  has 
been  erected. 

The  "Acme  Line"  of  to-day  is  the  product  of 
experience  and  constant  improvement.       The 

SECURE  YOUR  DISTRICT  AGENCY  NOW 


years  that  were  put  into  its  design,  construction 
and  evolution  are  reflected  by  the  new  Acme 
engine — in  its  appearance,  simplicity  and  per- 
formance. One  glance  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Acme  engine  now  being  produced — a 
real  Made-in-Canada  product — embodies  all  of 
the  practical  features  that  the  latest  inventions 
have  provided. 

Remember — the  "Acme  Line"  offers  a  com- 
plete power  range — from  1^4  to  15  H.P.  This 
constitutes  probably  the  most  useful  and  varied 
sizes  on  the  market  to-day. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


FISHER-WILKIE,  Limited 


SANDWICH,  ONTARIO 
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Why  Canadian  Farm  Homes  Are  Soun 

A  Fruit  Grower's  Way  to  Incubate  Content  With  the   Boys  and  Girls 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  or- 
chards in  the  fruitlands  to-day  is  the  studied 
exactness  in  which  the  rows  of  trees  are  placed. 
From  almost  any  angle  a  well-laid-out  orchard  pre- 
sents straight  lines  of  trees.  Conservation  of  every 
foot  of  soil  in  those  valuable  areas  has  made  the  plan 
adopted  not  only  necessary,  but  extremely  practicable. 
The  sweat  of  the  farmer's  brow  is  one  of  the  features 
in  fruit  farming  that  enters  largely  into  his  success. 
The  year  of  1919,  which  will  soon  see  its  close,  gave 
to  the  fruit  farmers  more  of  worldly  gain  than  many 
years  previous.  True,  there  were  anxious  moments, 
but  the  net  result  was  one  which  will  be  remembered 
for  a  long  time.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
producing  the  finest  and  best,  were  the  most  successful. 
The  stragglers,  even,  were  surprised  with  their  final 
results.  The  war  has  taught  a  lesson  even  to  the  fruit 
farmers,  that  there  must  be  as  much  method  in  grow- 
ing fruit  as  there  is  in  handling  an  army. 

There  was  one  element  in  the  handling  of  an  army 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  many  times. 
It  was  an  unfamiliar  word  at  first,  but  one,  as  the  time 
wore  on,  that  impressed  all  with  its  supreme  import- 
ance. That  element  was  "morale."  Its  derivation 
was  French,  but  it  was  instinctively  recognized  by  all 
as  the  one  thing  needed  to  hold  the  armies  together. 
Many  were  the  ways  and  means  devised  to  strengthen 
the  morale  of  the  army.  It  became  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  greatest  leaders.  It  became  so  important 
that  thousands  of  talented  men  and  women  were 
drafted  into  service  who  would  never  have  otherwise 
seen  service  but  for  the  need  of  strengthening  the 
rnorale  of  the  men. 

The  great  leaders  of  the  war  realized  that  theirs 
was  a  grim  business.  They  also  realized  that  the  task 
was  a  long  one.  The  very  good  sense  that  marked 
them  as  the  greatest  leaders  of  all  time,  recognized 
that  their  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  borne  down 
with  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities.  Thus  it  was 
the  greatest  entertainers  and  humorists  of  the  world 
were  prevailed  upon  to  go  into  the  trenches  and  coax 
the  smiles  back  to  haggard  faces,  and  release  jaws 
set  by  many  months  of  bitter,  determined  resistance 
against  the  foe. 

The  same  lesson  applies  to  the  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters.  When  one  views  a  farm  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  one  that  is  referred  to  as  a  "model"  farm, 
jt  is  well  to  investigate  further.     There  is  a  subtle 
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something  behind  it  all  that  has  made  the  success  of 
that  farm.  Hard  work,  alone,  did  not  do  it.  The  sim- 
ple recitation  of  an  experience  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  farmers  of  the  fruit  district,  Hugh  Bertram, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  heart  of  the  secret  recently, 
will  reveal  facts  towards  model  farm  building  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Bertram  had  occasion  to  visit  many  homes  in 
the  fruit  district  recently,  and  amongst  those  was  one 
which  was  famed  for  the  perfection  of  its  products. 
Whether  it  was  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  intensified  by  that 
farmer's  ability  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  or  not, 
there  were  some  who  characterized  the  old  farmer  as 
a  miser,  and  even  went  to  greater  length  to  vilify 
him.  The  hour  was  late,  and  Mr.  Bertram  accepted  an 
invitation  to  remain  to  tea. 

"If  I  am  asked  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  young 
people  on  the  farm,  my  mind  will  ever  turn  to  that 

evening   around   the  hospitable   board   of   Mr.   ," 

said  the  visitor,  in  relating  the  experience  he  had. 

"There  were  nine  children,  ranging  from  a  small 
boy  to  young  men  and  women.  As  my  visit  was  en- 
tirely unexpected  no  special  preparation  was  made 
for  me.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight.  The  snowy  table 
cioth,  the  evidence  of  prosperity  reflected  by  the  abun- 
dance of  good  things  on  the  table;  the  well-groomed 
girls  and  boys,  with  the  silver-haired  father  and 
mother  at  either  end  of  the  table,  impressed  me  deeply. 
A  sudden  hush  fell  upon  them  all  as  the  father  bent 
his  head,  and  with  deep  reverence  returned  thanks 
for  the  many  manifestations  of  God's  mercy  to  them. 

"The  evening  meal  was  a  delight.  The  conversa- 
tion was  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence.  But 
above  all  was  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  'chum- 
miness'  throughout  all.  After  the  meal  we  repaired  to 
the  parlor  where  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  only  a 
player  piano  of  the  latest  model,  but  a  phonograph 
with  the  best  records  the  world  of  music  has  produced 
to  date. 

"It  was  with  pride  they  showed  me  their  library, 
which  contained  not  only  books  on  tree  culture,  but 
works  of  the  highest  literary  description,  all  of  which 
were  well  read,  by  their  appearance.  Before  I  went 
away  from  that  home  I  found  that  the  farm  was 
divided  into  sections  under  the  supervision  of  some 
one  of  the  family. 


The   Boys   Run   Various   Departments 

''Two  of  the  boys  were  deeply  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture, a  phase  of  farming  altogether  too  much  neglected 
in  this  fruit  belt  at  the  present  time.  The  two  oldest 
girls  had  a  large  flock  of  chickens  between  them,  from 
which  they  made  quite  an  income.  The  mother  owned 
several  thoroughbred  Jersey  cows  which  were  her 
pride.  All  were  interested  in  the  production  of  fruit, 
and  keenly  interested  in  politics.  Competition  was 
keen  in  that  home,  but  each  interest  was  inter- 
locked with  the  other,  so  that  there  was  no  jealousy. 

"But  the  one  thing  that  interested  me  most,"  said 
Mr.  Bertram,  as  he  finished  his  interesting  description 
of  this  model  farm  home,  "was  the  respect  of  the  chil- 
dren for  their  parents.  That  seemed  to  be  the  finish- 
ing touch,  the  key-note  of  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  that  home.  Before  I  left  the  hour  had  grown 
much  later  than  I  expected.  The  young  people  insisted 
upon  me  joining  them  in  the  evening  hymns  they  were 
wont  to  sing.  They  gathered  around  an  ancient  organ, 
the  pride  of  their  parents  in  their  early  life  and  trea- 
sured with  reverence  by  that  family  of  growing  boys 
and  girls  for  that  reason,  and  we  sang  those  good,  old, 
heart-searching  songs  that  are  fast  falling  into  disuse. 
The  final  touch,  and  a  fitting  close  to  the  delightful 
scene,  I  thought,  was  when  the  youngest  lad  placed 
the  family  Bible  on  his  father's  knee.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  meant  to  let  me  into  all  the  secrets  of  their 
happiness,  but  the  little  son  was  ready  for  his  bed,  and 
merely  followed  the  custom  of  his  life.  I  knew,  as  I 
listened  to  the  father  read  the  Scriptures  that  night, 
that  there  was  a  family  that  has  a  proper  conception 
of  thankfulness  towards  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The 
secret  of  their  success  was  an  open  book  to  me  from 
that  moment.  The  home  was  the  incubator  of  con- 
tentment. They  had  grasped  and  inculcated  in  their 
lives  the  morale  that  withstands  the  hardest  siege." 

The  simple,  yet  beautiful  story  by  Mr.  Bertram  is 
also  the  secret  of  model  farming.  There  is  something 
deeper  and  more  lasting  in  the  story  of  the  building 
of  a  model  farm  than  the  mere  struggle  for  gain.  The 
heart  of  the  whole  scheme  is  reflected  from  the  home 
life.  There  must  be  a  love  of  the  beautiful  for  its  own 
sake.  The  deeper  one  delves  into  the  open  book  of  na- 
ture, the  greater  respect  one  has  for  the  Creator,  and 
the  coveted  success  is  sure  to  come.  There  must  be  a 
real  love  for  the  task,  or  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
success. 


Christmas   Years  Ago   in   New   Zealand 


IT  was  in  the  year  1878  that  I  spent  my  first  Christ- 
mas in  New  Zealand.  As  my  readers  know,  there 
are  three  islands,  the  North,  the  Middle  and  the 
South,  running  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
for  a  thousand  miles,  exactly  antipodes  to  the  British 
Islands.  There  are  many  things  about  New  Zealand 
that  are  opposite  to  things  as  they  are  in  Canada.  Look- 
ing towards  the  South  Pole,  the  sun  and  moon  rise  on 
the  left  hand,  mid-winter  is  in  July,  and  mid-summer  is 
in  December.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  I  was  on  a 
small  sheep  farm  in  the  south  end  of  the  Middle  Island, 
in  the  Scotch  province  of  Otago.  My  cousin,  who  owned 
the  place,  told  me  beforehand  that  there  would  be  a 
family  gathering  of  about  thirty  relatives,  and  that 
f  was  charged  with  securing  part  of  the  menu  for  the 
Christmas  dinner.  So,  early  that  morning,  I  took  with 
me  his  ten  year-old  boy  and  went  up  the  hills  for  a  six 
months'  old  lamb.  Crossing  the  little  creek  which 
divided  the  property  I  left  him  to  fish  for  speckled 
trout,  and  on  returning  found  him  wrestling  with  a 
fish  which  he  could  not  land,  which  tipped  eight  pounds 
weight  on  the  scales. 

The  lamb  was  roasted  whole,  and  with  the  trout 
stuffed  and  baked,  made  pretty  fine  eating  for  the 
party.  Dessert  consisted  of  Scotch  shortbread  and 
deep  gooseberry  pie  and  cream.  It  was  a  hot  day  and 
in  securing  the  lamb,  my  nose  was  blistered  with  the 
sun. 

The  New  Zealand  climate  lends  itself  to  an  outdoor 
life.  In  those  days  every  member  of  a  family  had  a 
riding  horse  of  his  own,  and  horse-back  riding  was 
the  universal  mode  of  transportation.  The  horses 
were  kept  over  night  in  a  small  field  near  the  house, 
called '  a  paddock,  because  the  weather  is  never  cold 
enough  to  need  a  stable.     There  is  green  grass  eleven 


By  LADDIE 

Now  living  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

months  of  the  year,  and  ploughing  every  month.  The 
bush  is  evergreen,  composed  pf  trees  entirely  different 
from  anything  in  North  America.  The  fuchsia  tree 
grows  as  large  as  our  maples  and  when  in  bloom 
glorifies  the  woods. 

Someone  is  asking  about  the  weight  of  that  trout; 
well,  remember  that  in  all  the  inland  waters  of  New 
Zealand  there  were  no  fish  but  eels,  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  white  people,  the  rivers  and  lakes 
were  stocked  with  trout  and  salmon  fry.  So  the  waters 
being  virgin  developed  large  fish.  I  have  caught  trout 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  which  came 
pretty  close  in  weight  to  those  of  these  far-away 
islands. 


PARLIAMENTARY   NEWS 

T^ARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  have  special 
A  reports  from  the  Ontario  House  during  the 
coming  session  when  the  new  U.F.O.  Labor  Gov- 
ernment gets  its  first  baptism  of  procedure  in 
the  law-making  chamber  for  the  province.  All 
provinces  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  this  new 
experiment.  There  is  much  getting  together  of 
heads  already  to  offset  the  movement.  You  will 
be  informed  freely  in  Farmers'  Magazine.  Be 
sure  your  name  is  on  the  mailing  lists.  The  big 
Xmas  issue  goes  also  to  everyone  whose  name  is 
on  the  lists  up  to  January  1st. 


Christmas  was  the  picnic  season  and  nowhere  in  my 
travels  have  I  seen  such  sociability  as  marked  these 
gatherings. 

On  another  Christmas  I  was  fishing  in  the  ocean  off 
the  Peninsula  which  runs  out  into  the  Pacific  from 
Dunedin  about  twenty  miles.  The  waters  teemed  with 
parti-colored  fish  which  were  strange  and  new.  The 
deadly  shark  was  ever-present  and  in  bathing  we  had 
to  be  on  constant  guard  against  him  and  many  a  fish- 
line  he  spoilt  for  us  by  swallowing  the  bait. 

The  octopus  was  another  ugly  customer,  whose  long 
tentacles  spelt  death  to  many  an  unfortunate  swimmer. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  was  founded  about 
this  time  in  the  city  of  Dunedin,  and  I  had  many  dar- 
ing experiences  in  securing  natural  history  specimens 
for  the  laboratoiy  and  museum.  I  bad  lain  down 
under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  on  Christmas  Day,  1879, 
for  a  rest  and  nap  out  of  the  sun's  heat,  when  I  was 
awakened  with  the  gambols  and  barks  of  half-a-dozen 
seals,  right  around  me.  I  was  too  lazy  to  try  to  catch 
them,  besides  their  skins  were  only  worth  five  dollars. 
Now  I  suppose  they  are  worth  a  thousand. 

At  another  time  a  schoolmaster  and  I  were  so  intent  I 
on  our  specimen  hunting  that  we  were  trapped  with 
the  incoming  tide,  with  the  choice  of  walking  six  miles 
home  or  climbing  a  precipice  800  feet  hgh.  There  was 
a  goat  path  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  he  being 
married  said  to  me :  "You  are  a  single  man  with  no 
one  to  miss  you.  You  go  first  and  if  you  fall  I  will 
turn  back."  I  did  not  fall,  but  it  was  only  by  holding 
on  to  the  lichen  with  our  finger-tips  that  we  managed 
to  climb  it.  Many  times  since  I  have  dreamed  about  it 
and  always  awakened  in  fear  and  dread.  Oh  for  the  | 
nerve  of  those  vanished  years! 
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PROTECTING  TREES  FROM   MICE 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

THERE  is  an  old  story  concerning  a 
certain  lion  which  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  a  mouse.  But  that  lion  did 
not  tremble  any  worse  than  some  of  the 
fruit  farmers  when  they  observed  this 
year  that  mice  were  going  to  be  the 
pest  of  the  fruit  trees  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. The  season  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly propitious  to  the  breeding  of 
the  lowly  mouse. 

In  the  case  of  the  lion,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  story  was  told  to  illustrate 
how  small  things  can  worry  the  strong 
and  the  brave.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  worry  in  the 
fruit  section  when  the  mice  become  ac- 
tive. They  will  girdle  the  small  fruit 
trees  in  less  than  no  time.  They  seem 
especially  partial  to  peach  trees.  The 
older  and  tougher  barks  of  apple  trees 
do  not  present  the  temptation  to  the 
small  pest  that  the  younger  trees  do. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  effective  method  to  thwart 
the  ravages  of  the  mouse.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  farmers  in  the 
fruit  districts,  and  has  been  found  ef- 
fective. A  small  strip  of  ordinary 
building  tar  paper  about  three  inches 
in  width,  encircling  the  tree  at  the  base 
before  plowing  up  to  the  tree,  will  do 
the  trick.  All  trees  so  protected  have 
resisted  the  ravages  of  the  mouse,  and 
the  operation  of  putting  the  tar  paper 
around  the  trees  is  not  near  so  big  a  job 
as  it  looks. 

I  WATCH  FOR  BORERS 

By  G.  W.  Echlin 

NHE  Peach  Tree  Borer  has  been  un- 
usually  busy  this  fall.  While  the 
little  insect  is  one  of  the  commonest 
■enemies  of  the  peach  tree,  his  activities 
•are  not  confined  to  the  peach  tree  alone. 
Cherry,  plum  and  apricot  trees  are  also 
attacked,  but  with  not  the  same  ardent 
zeal  as  the  peach  tree. 

The  injury  is  caused  by  the  larvae, 
Which  bore  into  the  trunk  of  the  trees 
and  feed  on  the  inner  bark  and  sap- 
wood,  often  entirely  destroying  the  tree 
attacked.  Many  of  the  larvae  will  at- 
tack the  tree  at  the  same  time.  Their 
presence  is  easily  detected  by  the  prom- 
inent gathering  of  gummed  sap  on  the 
exterior  of  the  tree. 

As  a  rule  the  larvae  confine  their  op- 
erations to  that  portion  of  the  tree  just 
below  the  gi-ound.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  During  an  open  fall, 
such  as  this  district  has  experienced  this 
season,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  note 
their  presence  on  exposed  portions  of 
the  trunks  of  young  trees. 

There  have  been  many  methods 
adopted  to  exterminate  this  little  pest, 
Ibut  of  the  many  washes  recommended, 
-none  have  proved  as  effective  as  going 
after  the  insect  with  a  knife  and  cut- 
ting out  the  part  affected.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a 
wire  to  remove  the  larvae.  The  latter 
part  of  May,  or  earlier,  is  the  time  to 
begin  war  on  the  borer. 

In  attacking  the  insect  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  dirt  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  to  a  depth  of  six  or  more  inches.  If 
the  borer  is  to  be  found  anywhere  it  is 
there.  Much  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  injury  with  the  knife  when  us- 
ing it  on  the  tree.  Always  cut  with  the 
grain,  not  against  it.  When  the  work  is 
•completed,  replace  the  earth  carefully 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  wood  to  remain 
exposed. 

Tree  protectors  have,  so  far,  proved 
ineffective  towards  checking  the  inroads 
of  the  insects. 

POTATOES  AT  GUELPH 

IN  view  of  the  important  seed  potato 
industry  which  has  been  developed  in 
Northern  Ontario,  the  Executive  of  the 
*  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair  Board 


has  amended  Class  404  to  include  two 
sections  devoted  entirely  to  Northern 
Ontario  Grown  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 
These  sections  and  the  prizes  for  the 
same  are  described  as  follows: — 

Section  No.  7. — Certified  No.  1,  Green 
Mountain  Type  grown  in  Northern  On- 
tario—Prizes:  1st,  $8;  2nd,  $7;  3rd,  $6; 
4th,  $5;  5th,  $4;  6th,  $3;  7th,  $2;  8th,  $1. 

Section  No.  8. — Certified  No.  1,  Irish 
Cobbler  Type  grown  in  Northern  On- 
tario— Prizes:  1st,  $8;  2nd,  $7;  3rd, 
$6;  4th,  $5;  5th,  $4;  6th,  $3;  7th,  $2; 
8th,  $1. 

It  is  expected  a  large  and  representa- 
tive exhibit  of  certified  seed  from  the 
North  will  be  shown,  and  farmers  in- 
terested in  securing  high-class  seed 
stock  are  invited  to  examine  it  particu- 
larly. For  exhibition  purposes  it  will 
be  peculiarly  valuable.  Unless  the  his- 
tory of  each  potato  exhibit  shown  at  a 
Fair  is  definitely  known  the  appearance 
of  the  seed  may  be  misleading  to  the 
prospective  buyer.  The  very  finest  ex- 
hibition sample  in  appearance  may  be 
quite  worthless  as  seed  since  the  most 
serious  of  potato  diseases — Leaf  Roll 
and  Mosaic — do  not  in  any  way  blemish 
the  tuber  nor  render  it  unfit  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  All  certified  seed,  how- 
ever, is  inspected  during  the  growing 
season,  again  after  digging,  and  still 
a  third  time  when  being  loaded  on  cars, 
by  qualified  disease  inspectors  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
it  comes  up  to  the  very  high  standard 
set  for  certified  seed  it  is  given  a  certi- 
ficate as  Extra  No.  1,  No.  1  or  No.  2. 
Extra  No.  1  is  not  a  commercial  grade, 
being  absolutely  free  from  all  disease, 
and  is  used  as  foundation  stock  in  the 
home  district.  Grade  No.  1  is  the  high- 
est commercial  grade,  being  practically 
free  from  disease.  Grade  No.  2  has-  a 
very  small  percentage  of  disease  allow- 
ed. In  every  case  the  exact  record  of 
each  field  is  on  file  and  can  be  referred 
to  by  the  purchaser  of  the  seed.. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS  RETURN  COST 

BY  increasing  the  value  of  manure 
produced,  concrete  floors  for  feed- 
ing stables  will  return  their  cost  in 
about  one  year.  This  is  shown  by  tests 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
extra  crop  returns  from  manure  kept  on 
concrete  floors  is  due  to  the-  soluble 
plant  food  saved. 

The  cost  of  concreting  floors  gen- 
erally amounts  to  about  $5  an  animal  in 
the  ordinary  feeding  stable,  and  the 
saving  in  manure  is  equal  to  this 
amount  of  every  1,000  pounds  in  live 
weight  of  steers  or  cattle  fed  for  the 
year,  as  compared  with  animals  fed  on 
earth  floors. 

Concrete  floors  also  make  it  easier  to 
provide  sanitary  places  for  animals. 


Simplicity 

T""HE  ALPHA  Gas  Engine  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple in  construction,  which  makes  its  opera- 
tion very  simple — it  runs  whenever  you  want  it 
to  run. 

The  ALPHA  has  no  electric  Batteries,  no 
spark  coil.  It  starts  and  operates  on  the  mag- 
neto, which  is  so  simple  and  well'  made  that  it 
is  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the  engine.  All  other  parts  of  the 
ALPHA  are  equalTy  simple  in  design  and  superior  in  workmanship. 

That  is  why  the  ALPHA  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  engine 
buy  on  the  Canadian  market. 

If  you  don't  know  who  handles  the  ALPHA  in  your  vicinity,  write 
nearest  sales  headquarters  for  his  name. 


Trade 


Mark 


THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY   SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

and    Ideal    Green    Feed    Silos.        Alpha   Gas     Engines,    Alpha.  Churns.. 

Catalogues  of   any   of   our  lines  mailed  upon  request.. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG.  VANCOUVER: 

50.000   BRANCHES   AND  LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE  WORLD   OVER 


A   new  switch  board   on   a  dairy   farm— quite   a  I 
new   idea. 


Winter's  Coming 

— Mow's  the  Time 
to  Get  Rid  of  the 
"Outhouse." 

DON'T  put  up  with 
that  disagreeable, 
disgusting  outfit 
another  winter.  Get 
busy  now  and  replace  it. 
Have  a  modern  toilet — 
indoors! 

The  Kaustine  Waterless 
Toilets  offer  the  same  com- 
fort, convenience  and  priv- 
acy on  the  farm  as  the 
water-closet  gives  in  the 
cities.  It  looks  just  the 
same. 

And  it  gives  the  same 
efficient  sanitation. 

For,  the  Kaustine  Toilet 
is  a  complete  sewage  DIS- 
POSAL, system.  Kaustine 
chemical  is  the  most  power- 
ful disintegrating  agent 
known.  Scientific  ventila- 
tion of  the  white  washable 
china  bowl  makes  it  abso- 
lutely odorless. 

We'll  give   you    a  posi- 


^ 


tive  long-term  guarantee 
that  a  Kaustine  Toilet  will 
yield  satisfaction — that  it 
is  odorless,  free  from 
trouble,  needs  less  than  2 
hours'  attention  a  year. 

And  you'll  be  surprised  at  the 
low  cost — at  howf  ew  hours  it  will 
take  to  install  one  in  your  house. 

Write  for  our  literature.  Ask 
for  some  typical  testimonials 
from  the  50,000  Kaustine  own- 
ers. Ask  for  the  nearest  in- 
stallation— school,  farm-home 
or  factory.  Write  the  doom  of 
the  unpleasant,  unsanitary  old 
outhouse.  Send  the  coupon 
now. 

KAUSTINE  CO.  Limited 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


;ausune 


"Waterless  Toilets 


Ltd.,  Toronto,  On  I. 


Kaustine  Co. 

9<Vntlemen:  *  want  to  read  your 
booklet  about  sanitation  and  indoor 
toilets.  This  places  me  under  no 
obligation  to  buy. 

Name __ 

Address. 
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It  is  mighty  hard  to  get  help  in 
these  days.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  if  the  boys  could  clean  the 
stable.  They  hate  to  do  the  job 
with  a  wheelbarrow.  It  is  hard 
work  for  a  strong  man. 


It  is  a  very  different  matter  with  a  BT 
Manure  Carrier.  There  is  no  heavy 
pushing,  no  planks  to  lay,  no  snow  to 
shovel.  The  work  is  done  in  half  the 
time.  If  the  yard  is  muddy  or  filled  with 
snow,  it  doesn't  matter  because  the  over- 
head track  is  independent  of  conditions 
on  the  ground. 


And  what  about  the  boys  ?  Mr.  C. 
Hanson  of  Dixville,  Quebec,  wrote  us 
"I  used  to  have  to  drive  the  boys  to 
clean  the  stable,  and  now  they  fight 
with  one  another  to  get  hold  of  the  car- 
rier." Send  for  our  Manure  Carrier 
catalogue  and  judge  for  yourself  how 
much  labor  and  time  a  BT  Carrier  will 
save  you. 


rc 
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BEATTY  BROS.  LIMITED 

M392    HILL  STREET 
FERGUS.  ONT. 


Please  said  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
catalogue  on  Manure  Carriers,  I  have  answered 
your  questions  below. 

Are  you  thinking  of 

putting  in  a  Manure  Carrier 

How  many  cows  have  you  ?..   ,.,.. 

Your  name       — - - 

P.O. 


I 

# 

I 
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THE  IDYL  of  TWIN  FIRES 


By  WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


CHAPTER  XIV— Continued 


j  j     *     H,  ha!"  said  I,  "now  I  see  why 
l\     Mrs.  Temple  was  so  anxious  to 
2.    \.  come  to-night!" 
"Stuff,"  said  that  amiable  woman. 
The  girl  was  looking  into  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth.    "Sleigh  rides!"  she  said.  "1 
suppose   you   all  go  jingling  about  the 
lovely  country  in  sleighs  all  winter!    Do 
you  know,  I  never  had  a  sleigh  ride  in 
my  life?" 

"No!"  cried  Bert.  "Don't  seem  pos- 
sible. Speakin'  o'  sleighs,  did  I  ever 
tell  you  about  old  Deacon  Temple,  my 
great  uncle?  He  used  ter  hev  a  story 
he  sprung  on  anybody  who'd  listen. 
Cricky,  how  he  did  welcome  a  stranger 
ter  town!  'Cordin'  ter  this  story,  he 
wuz  once  drivin'  along  on  a  fine  crust, 
when  his  old  hoss  run  away,  an'  run, 
an'  run,  an'  finally  upset  the  sleigh  over 
a  wall  into  a  hayfield  whar  they  was 
mowin',  an'  he  fell  in  a  haycock  an' 
didn't  hurt  himself  at  all.  Then  the 
stranger  would  say:  'But  how  could 
they  be  mowin'  in  Massachusetts  in 
sleighin'  time?'  and  the  Deacon  would 
answer:  'They  wa'n't.  The  old  mare 
run  so  far  she  run  into  Rhode  Island'." 
Mrs.  Temple  rose.  "Bert,  you  come 
home,"  she  said,  "before  you  think  of 
any  more  o'  them  old  ones." 

"Oh,  jest  the  woodchuck,"  Bert 
pleaded. 

Miss  Stella  and  I  insisted  on  the 
woodchuck,  so  Bert  sank  back  luxur- 
iously, and  narrated  the  tale.  It  had 
happened,  it  seems,  to  his  grandfather 
and  this  same  brother,  the  Deacon, 
when  they  were  boys.  "The  old  place 
wuz  down  by  the  river,"  said  Bert,  "an' 
there  was  a  pesky  'chuck  they  couldn't 
shoot  ner  trap,  he  wuz  so  smart,  who 
had  a  burrow  near  the  bank.  So  one 
day  grandad  seen  him  go  in,  an'  he  call- 
ed'the  Deacon,  an'  the  two  of  'em  sot 
out  ter  drown  the  critter.  They  lugged 
water  in  pails,  takin'  turns  watchin' 
and  luggin',  for  two  hours,  dumpin'  it 
into  the  hole  till  she  was  nigh  full  up. 
Then  they  got  too  tuckered  ter  tote  any 
more  an'  sat  down  behind  a  bush  ter 
rest.  Pretty  soon  they  seen  the  old 
woodchuck's  head  poke  up.  He  looked 
around,  careful  like,  but  didn't  see  the 
boys  behind  the  bush,  so  he  come  all  the 
way  out  and  what  do  you  think  he 
done?" 

"Tell  us!"  cried  Miss  Stella,  leaning 
forward,  her  eyes  twinkling. 

"He  went  down  ter  the  river  an'  took 
a  drink,"  said  Bert. 

"Won't  you  copy  the  wisdom  of  the 
woodchuck?"  I  asked,  when  the  laugh 
had  subsided. 

Bert  nodded  slyly  and  I  opened  my 
chimney  cupboard   again. 

"It's  agin  all  laws,"  said  Bert,  point- 
ing a  thumb  toward  his  wife,  "but  it 
aint  every  day  we  hev  a  noo  neighbor  in 
these  parts.  Here's  to  yer,  once 
more!" 

The  four  of  us  walked  up  the  road 
in  merry  mood,  and  the  older  folk  left 
the  girl  and  me  on  the  porch.  She  held 
the  door  open,  as  if  to  go  in  after 
them,  but  I  pleaded  that  the  lovely 
June  night  was  young.  "And  so  are 
we,"  I  added. 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  through 
the  dusk,  and  then  came  out  on  the 
stoop.  We  moved  across  the  dewy 
lawn  to  a  bench  beneath  the  sycamore 
that  guarded  the  house,  and  sat  down. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  long  mom: 
ent.  Then  I  said  abruptly:  "You've 
only  come  to  my  house  wearing  a  fairy 
cap  of  invisibility,  since  I  moved  in — 
till  to-night.  Won't  you  come  to-mor- 
row and  walk  through  the  pines?  I've 
cleared  all  the  slash  out  for  you,  and 
put  planks  in  the  swamp.  The  thrush 
won't  sing  for  me  alone." 

"Yes,  I'll  come— for  the  last  time," 
she  said  softly. 

"Why  for  the  last  time?"  I  cried. 
"Because  I'm  going  back  to  the  I's, 
or    the    J's,    on    the    day    after,"    she 
answered. 


SYNOPSIS 

THE  story  is  told  in  the  first 
person  by  John  Upton.  Tired 
of  the  monotony  of  his  life  as  a 
college  professor  he  buys  a  farm 
in  New  England.  'Whilst  the 
house  is  under  repair  he  boards 
unth  his  neighbor,  Bert  Temple, 
where  he  makes  friends  unth 
another  visitor — Stella  Goodwin, 
from  New  York. 

When  the  house — which  he  has 
named  "Twin  Fires" — is  ready 
Upton  moves  in  with  his  new 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Pillig.  Miss 
Goodwin  and  the  Temples  come  to 
dinner  with  him. 


"Oh,  no,  no,  you  mustn't!"  I  exclaim- 
ed. "You  must  stay  here  with  the  jays. 
Why,  you're  not  strong  enough,  and 
New  York  will  be  horridly  hot,  and 
you  haven't  seen  the  phlox  in  bloom  yet 
round  the  sundial,  and  you've  got  to 
tell  me  where  to  plant  the  perennials, 
when  I  sow  them,  and — and — well,  you 
just  mustn't  go." 

She  smiled  wistfully.  "Pronuncia- 
tion is  more  important  for  me  than 
perennials,  if  not  so  pleasant,"  she 
said.  "I  shall  think  of  Twin  Fires 
often,  though,  in — in  the  heat." 

"They'll  arrest  you  if  you  try  to 
wade  in  Central  Park,"  said  I. 

She  laughed  softly,  lifting  the  corn- 
ers of  her  eyes  to  mine. 

"Anyhow,"  I  maintained,  "you  are 
not  well  enough  to  go  back.  You  are 
just  beginning  to  get  strong  again.  It's 
folly,  that's  what  it  is!" 

"Strong!  Why,  my  hands  are  as 
calloused  as  yours,"  she  laughed,  "and 
about  as  tanned." 

"Let  me  feel,"  I  demanded. 

She  hesitated  a  second,  and  then  put 
out  her  hand.  I  took  it  in  mine,  and 
touched  the  palm.  Then  my  fingers 
closed  over  it,  and  I  held  it  in  silence, 
while  through  the  soft  June  night  the 
music  of  far  frogs  came  to  us,  and  the 
song  of  crickets  in  the  grass.  She  did 
not  attempt 'to  withdraw  it  for  a  long 
moment.  The  night  noises,  the  night 
odors  in  the  warm  dark,  wrapped  us 
about,  as  we  sat  close  together  on  the 
bench.  I  turned  my  face  to  hers,  and 
saw  that  she  was  softly  weeping. 
Strange  tears  were  very  close  to  my 
own  eyes.  But  I  did  not  speak.  The 
hand  slipped  out  of  mine.  She  rose, 
and  we  moved  to  the  door. 

"The  path  to-morrow,  at  twilight,"  I 
whispered. 

She  nodded,  not  trusting  to  speech, 
and  suddenly  she  was  gone. 

I  walked  down  the  road  to  Twin 
Fires  in  a  dream,  yet  curiously  aware 
of  the  rhythmic  throb,  the  swell  and 
diminuendo,  of  the  cricket's  elfin  chime. 


CHAPTER  XV 
A  Pagan  Thrush 

ALL  that  next  June  day  I  worked  in 
my  garden,  in  a  dream,  my  hands 
performing  their  tasks  mechanically.  I 
ran  the  wheel  hoe  between  the  rows  of 
newly  planted  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, to  mulch  the  soil,  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  future  fruit  which 
was  supposed  to  delight  me. 

Avoiding  Mike,  who  would  have  in- 
sisted on  conversing  had  I  worked  near 
him,  I  next  went  down  to  the  brook  be- 
low the  orchard,  armed  with  a  rake, 
brush  scythe,  and  axe,  and  located  the 
spot  on  the  stone  wall  which  exactly 
faced  my  front  door.  I  marked  it  with 
a  stake,  and  thinned  out  the  ash-leaved 
maples  which  grew  like  a  fringe  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  brook,  so  that 
the  best  one3  could  spread  into  more 
attractive  trees,  and  so  that  a  semi- 
circular space  was  also  cleared  which 
could  surround  the  pool,  as  it  were,  and 
in  which  I  could  place  a  bench,  up 
against  the  foliage,  to  face  the  door  of 


the  house.  From  the  door  you  would 
look  over  the  pool  to  the  bench.  From 
the  bench  you  would  look  over  the  pool 
and  up  the  slope  through  the  orchard 
to  the  house  entrance.  After  I  had  the 
bench  site  correctly  located,  I  saw  that 
the  four  flower  beds  which  Miss  Good- 
win and  I  had  made  were  at  least  four 
feet  out  of  centre,  and  would  all  have 
to  be  moved.  But  that  was  too  much 
of  a  task  for  my  present  mood.  I  left 
them  as  they  were,  and  busied  myself 
with  rooting  out  undeniable  weeds  and 
carting  off  the  slash  and  rubbish. 

My  mind  was  not  on  the  task.  Over 
and  over  I  was  asking  myself  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  I  love  her?  What  perman- 
ence is  there  in  a  spring  passion,  amid 
gardens  and  thrush  songs,  for  a  girl 
who  caresses  the  sympathies  by  her 
naive  delight  in  the  novelty  of  country 
life?  How  much  of  my  feeling  for 
her  is  passion,  and  how  much  is  sym- 
pathy, even  pity?" 

Over  and  over  I  turned  these  ques- 
tions, while  my  hands  worked  mechani- 
cally. And  over  and  over,  too,  I  will  be 
honest  and  admit,  the  selfish  incrusta- 
tions of  bachelor  habits  imposed  their 
opposition  to  the  thought  of  union.  I 
had  bought  the  farm  to  be  my  own  lord 
and  master;  here  I  was  to  work,  to 
create  masterpieces  of  literature,  to 
plan  gardens,  to  play  golf,  to  smoke  all 
over  the  house,  to  toil  all  night  and 
sleep  all  day  if  I  so  desired,  to  wear 
soft  shirts  and  never  dress  for  dinner, 
to  maintain  my  own  habits,  my  own  in- 
dividuality, undisturbed.  What  had 
been  so  pleasant,  so  tinglingly  pleasant, 
for  a  day,  a  week — the  presence  of  the 
girl  in  the  garden,  in  the  house,  the 
rustle  of  her  skirt,  the  sound  of  her 
fingers  on  the  keys — would  it  be  always 
pleasant?  What  if  one  wished  to  es- 
cape from  it,  and  there  were  no  es- 
cape? Passions  pall;  life,  work,  ambi- 
tions, the  need  of  solitude  for  creation, 
the  individual  soul,  go  on. 

"All  of  which  means,"  I  thought,  lay- 
ing down  my  brush  scythe  and  gazing 
into  the  brook,  "that  I  am  not  sure  of 
myself.  And  if  I  am  not  sure  of  my- 
self, do  I  really  love  her?  And  if  I  am 
not  sure  of  that,  I  must  wait." 

That  resolution,  the  first  definite 
thing  my  mind  had  laid  hold  on,  came 
to  me  as  the  sun  was  sinking  toward 
the  west.  I  went  to  the  house,  changed 
my  clothes,  and  hastened  up  the  road 
to  meet  her,  curiously  eager  for  a  man 
in  doubt. 

She  was  coming  out  of  the  door  as  I 
crossed  the  bit  of  lawn,  dressed  not  in 
the  working  clothes  which  she  had  worn 
on  our  gardening  days,  but  all  in  white, 
with  a  lavender  ribbon  at  her  throat. 
She  smiled  at  me  brightly  and  rari 
down  the  steps. 

"Go  to  New  York — but  see  Twin 
Fires  first,"  she  laughed.  "I'm  all 
ready  for  the  tour." 

I  had  not  quite  expected  so  much 
lightness  of  heart  from  her,  and  I  was 
a  little  piqued,  perhaps,  so  I  answered, 
"You  don't  seem  very  sorry  that  you 
are  seeing  it  for  the  last  time." 

She  smiled  into  my  face.    "All  pleas- 
ant things  have  to  end,"  she  said,  "so 
why  be  glum  about  it?" 
"Do  they  have  to  end?"  said  I. 
"In     my     experience,     always,"     she 
nodded. 

I  was  silent.  My  resolution,  which 
I  confess  had  wavered  a  little  when  she 
came  through  the  doorway,  was  fixed 
again.  Just  the  light  banter  in  her  tone 
had  done  it.  We  walked  down  the  road, 
and  went  first  around  the  house  to  take 
a  look  at  the  lawn  and  rose  trellis.  The 
young  grass  was  already  a  frail  green 
from  the  house  to  the  roses,  the  flowers 
around  the  white  sundial  pedestal, 
while  not  yet  in  bloom,  showed  a  mass 
of  low  foliage,  the  nasturtiums  were 
already  trying  to  cling,  with  the  aid  of 
strings,  to  the  bird  bath  (which  I  had 
forgotten  to  fill),  and  the  rose  trellis, 
colored  green  by  the  painters  before 
they  departed,  was  even  now  hidden 
slightly  at  the  base  by  the  vines  of  the 
new  roses. 
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$1.75 

Anywhere  in  Canada 


Test  Your 
Tire  Pressure  Frequently 

It  is  not  enough  to  All  your  tires  up  to  the 
requisite  inflation — they  must  be  kept  at  that 
inflation.  A  tire  may  be  below  pressure  and 
yet  look  and  feel  fully  inflated. 

Take  no  chances.  Insufficiently  inflated  tires  mean  not 
only  rapid  destruction  of  the  tires  themselves,  but 
wasteful  consumption  of  gasoline.  It  takes  sometimes 
as  much  as  25%  more  gasoline  to  pull  a  soft  tire  over 
the  road. 

Measure  your  tire  pressure  daily  with  a  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL   TIRE    PRESSURE   GAUGE    and    be   sure. 

A SCHRADIRS  SON 

INC' 

334  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.  New  York  Chicago 


i*^^f  TRADE  MARK  REGD      CANADA 

V\C/IRADER 

\J  UNIVERSAL" 
PRESSURE  GAUGE' 


Cletrac 

TANK' TYPE  TRACTOR 


The  Cletrac  is  not  through 
its  work  when  it  has  done  a 
fast,  heavy  job  of  plowing. 

Back  it  goes  on  the  plowed 
land — without  packing  it 
down — without  slipping.  Rid- 
ing on  top — running  on  its 
own  tracks — it  works  up  the 
seedbed  with  disc,  harrow  and 
drag — and  puts  in  the  crop. 

You  get  more  money  out 
of  your  farm  from  that  kind 
of  work — bigger  crops — less 
danger  from  drouth. 

The  Cletrac  burns  kerosene 
distillate  or  gasoline.  Handles 
easily.  Turns  in  a  small 
radius. 

A.  CaWthorp,  of  Rum= 
sey,  Alberta,  says: 

"I  did  about  1 10  acres  breaking 
during   the    months  of   May  and 


Better  Work 
Faster  Work 
Cheaper  Work 


June.  Used  two  14-inch  bottoms 
on  the  United  Grain  Growers' 
Lacrosse  Engine  Gang. 

Soil  conditions — chocolate  loam. 
Average  depth  5  inches,  and  the 
soil  became  quickly  dried  out. 

Used  Cletrac  to  draw  a  10-foot 
tandem  disc  on  the  plowing  for 
twice  over,  then  an  1 1-foot  heavy 
timber  float  with  10-foot  inthrow 
disc  attached,  once  over  to  level 
and  smooth  surface. 

No'delays  or  breakdowns.  Just 
go  ahead  as  steady  as  you  wish  to 
work." 


"Selecting  YOUR  Tractor" 

FREE  Booklet  of  Information 
You  can  decide  better  what  type  of 
tractor  YOUR  farm  needs  after  you 
read  this  book.  Find  out  what  a 
tractor  can  do  for  you.  Write  for 
this  booklet. 


"ft*  Cleveland  Tractor 
Co.  of  C&n&cU  Limited 
vnroson  ont. 
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INVINCIBLE 

Formerly  Called-  MONARCH 

"DEFORE  long  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 
*-*  Instead  of  asking  for  just  rubber  boots,  ask  for  "Invincibles". 
We  claim  they  are  the  longest  wearing  boot  you  can  buy  and  we 
know  you  will  say  so  once  you  have  bought  the  first  pair  and 
know  for  yourself  how  long  they  wear.  You  will  do  just  as  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  men  from  coast  to  coast  have  done.  You 
will  take  nothing  else  but  "Invincibles"  in  future.  Why?  Because 
they  wear  so  long  you  won't  take  a  chance  on  any  other  boot. 

"Invincibles"  are  Pressure  Cured.  It  is  the  high 
Pressure  Process  that  produces  a  solid  one  piece 
shoe  and  makes  the  rubber  so  tough  that  it  doubles 
the  wear. 

The  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.     7 
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A  GIFT 

THEY  ALL  NEED 


Canadian    QSvducts 


Mother,  father,  the  boy,  all  need  a  Reliable  Tubular  Flashlight  for 
quick,  safe,  handy  light.  No  better  Christmas  gift.  Day  and  night 
• — inside  the  house  and  out — the  Reliable  will  prove  its  great  useful- 
ness.    Can't  blow  out,  explode  or  set  fires. 

Made  of  metal,  enamelled  in  red,  brown,  blue  and  green.  All  styles 
and  sizes.     Searchlights,  too. 

For  the  car  or  the  telephone,  Reliable  Ignition  Batteries.  "Lively 
and  Lasting."  Reliable  Flashlights  and  Batteries  are  real  Canadian 
made  products  of  best  quality.  • 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

DOMINION  BATTERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 


FROM    COAL   OIL 

Beats 

Gas  or  Electric 


JMake  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  one-half  on 
I  j  It  V°vernment  and  leading  University  tests  prove  this  won- 
Iderful  new  Aladdin  nearly  five  times  as  efficient  as  best  round 
I  wick  open-flame  lamps.  Burns  70  hours  on  on*  gallon  com- 
I  mon  kerosene  (coal-oil).   No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping 

lr-iifSSAyMT^?5atf:  won>  exDlode-  WON  GOLD  MEDAL. 
|  OUAKANTEED.    Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by 

TEN  NIGHTS  FREE  TRIAL 

I  that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  $1000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  ALADDIN 

GET    YOURS    fMEJWewantoneuser 


TWICE. THE  .LIGHT 
ON  HALF  THE  Oil- 


Agents  Wanted 


in  each  locality  to 
I  whom  customers  can  be  referred.  In  that  way  you  may  get 
[your  own  without  cost.    Be  the  first  and  write  us  quick  for  10 

DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  235  Aladdin  Building,  Montreal  or 

LARCEST  COAL  OIL  MANTLE  LAMP  MOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD         Winnipeg 
I  Mike  big  money  spare  or  full  time.    Our  easy  selling  plan  makes  experi- 
lence  unnecessary.    We  start  you  without  money.     Sample  sent  for  10 
I  days  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  you  become  a  distributor. 


IDOQPOOpo 


FOR  CANADA'S  BROAD  ACRES 

Put  up  a  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime — a  fence  that 
can't  sag  or  break  down — that  will  hold  a  wild  horse — that 
hoga  can't  nose  through — that  can't  rust — a  fence  that 
stands  rough  usage  by  animals  or  weather  and  is  guaran- 
teed. PEERLESS  PERFECTION  Fencing  is  made  of 
Heavy  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  with  all  the  impurities 
burned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  In. 
Heavily  galvanized.  Every  intersection  Is  locked  together 
with  the  Peerless  Lock. 

_  Stiff  stay  wires  kee.  it  rigid,  making  fewer  poats  necessary.  Send 
for  Catalog  today,  rt's  attractive,  interesting,  well  worth  the  stamp. 
Best  dealer*  throughou    Canada  handle  our  complete  line. 

"HE  BANWELL-HOXIE   WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Wlnnlom.  M  — Itoba  Hamilton.  Ontario 


"There,"  said  I,  pointing  to  it,  "is  the 
child  of  your  brain,  your  aqueduct  of 
roses,  which  you  refuse  to  see  in  blos- 
som." 

"The  child  of  my  hands,  too;  don't 
forget  that!"  she  laughed. 
"Of  our  hands,"  I  corrected. 
"The  ghost  of  Rome  in  roses,"  she 
said,  half  to  herself.  "It  will  be  very 
lovely  another  year,  when  the  vines 
have  covered  it." 

"And  it  will  be  then,  I  trust,"  said  I, 
"rather  less  like  'the  rose  of  beauty 
on  the  brow  of  chaos.'  The  lawn  will 
look  like  a  lawn  by  then,  and  possibly 
I  shall  have  achieved  a  sundial  plate." 
"Possibly  you  will,"  said  she,  with 
a  suspicious  twinkle.  "And  possibly 
you'll  have  remembered  to  fill  your  bird 
bath." 

She  turned  abruptly  into  the  house 
and  emerged  with  a  pitcher  of  water, 
tiptoeing  over  the  frail,  new  grass  to 
the  bath,  which  she  filled  to  the  brim, 
pouring  the  remainder  upon  the  vines 
at  the  base. 

"My  last  activity  shall  be  for  the 
birds,"  she  smiled,  as  she  came  back 
with  the  pitcher.  As  if  in  gratitude, 
a  bird  came  winging  out  of  the  orchard 
behind  her,  and  dipped  his  breast  and 
bill  in  the  water. 

"The  darling!"  I  heard  her  exclaim, 
under  her  breath. 

We  took  the  pitcher  inside,  and  I  saw 
her  glance  at  the  flowers  in  the  vases. 
"I  ought  to  get  you  some  fresh  ones," 
she  said. 

"No,"  I  answered.  "Those  shall  stay 
a  long  while,  in  memory  of  the  good 
fairy.  Now  I  will  show  you  my  house, 
above  the  first  story." 

"It  isn't  proper,"  she  laughed.  "I 
shouldn't  be  even  here,  in  the  south 
room." 

"But  you  have  been  here  many 
times." 

Again  she  laughed.  "Stupid!  But 
Mrs.  Pillig  wasn't  here  then!" 

"Oh!"  said  I,  a  light  dawning  on  my 
masculine  stupidity,  "I  begin  to  realize 
the  paradoxes  of  propriety.  And  now 
I  see  at  last  why  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
you  to  pick  the  paint  for  the  dining- 
room — when  I  did." 

Her  eyes  narrowed,  and  she  looked 
into  my  face  with  sudden  gravity.  "I 
wonder  if  you  do  understand?"  she 
answered.  Slowly  a  half-wistful  smile 
crept  into  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and 
sh»  shook  her  head.  "No,  you  don't; 
you  don't  at  all." 

Then  her  old  laugh  came  bubbling  up. 
"I  suspect  Mrs.  Pillig  is  more  of  an 
authority  on  pies  than  propriety,"  she 
said  in  a  cautious  voice,  "and,  besides, 
I'm  going  away  to-morrow,  and,  be- 
sides, I  don't  care  anyway.  Lead  on." 
We  went  up  the  uncarpeted  front 
stairs,  into  the  square  upper  hall  which 
was  lighted  by  an  east  window  over  the 
front  door.  I  showed  her  .first  tfha 
spare  room  on  the  northeast  corner, 
which  connected  with  the  bath,  and 
then  the  second  front  chamber  opposite, 
which  was  not  yet  furnished  even  with 
a  bed.  Then  we  entered  my  chamber, 
where  the  western  sun  was  streaming 
in.  She  stood  in  the  door  a  second, 
looking  about,  and  then  advanced  and 
surveyed  the  bed. 

"The  bedclothes  aren't  tucked  in 
right,"  she  said. 

"I  know  it,"  I  answered  sadly.  "I 
have  to  fix  them  myself  every  night. 
Mrs.  Pillig  is  better  on  pies." 

The  girl  leaned  over  and  remade  my 
monastic  white  cot,  giving  the  pillow 
a  final  pat  to  smooth  it.  Then  she  in- 
spected the  shingles  and  old  photo- 
graphs on  the  walls,  turning  from  an 
undergraduate  picture  of  me,  in  a 
group,  to  scan  my  face,  and  shaking 
her  head. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked.  "Don't 
tell  me  I'm  getting  bald." 

"No,  not  bald,"  she  answered,  "but 
your  eyes  don't  see  visions  as  they  did 
then." 

I    looked    at    her,    startled    a    little. 
"What  makes  you  say  that?"  I  asked. 
"Forgive    me,"    she    replied    quickly. 
"I  meant  nothing." 

"You  meant  what  you  said,"  I  an- 
swered, moving  close  to  her,  "and  it  is 
true.  It  is  true  of  all  men,  and  all 
women,  in  a  way — of  all  save  the 
chosen  few  who  are  the  poets  and  seers. 
'Shades   of   the   prison   house   begin   to 
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close' — you  know  that  shadow,  too,  I 
guess.  I  have  no  picture  of  you  when 
you  were  younger.  No — you  are  still 
the  poet;  you  see  aqueducts  of  roses. 
So  you  think  I'm  prosy  now!" 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  she  answered, 
very  low. 

"One   vision    I've   seen,"    I   went  c 
"one  vision,  lately.     It  was — it  was 

I  broke  abruptly  off,  remembering 
suddenly  my  resolve. 

"Come,"  said  I,  "and  I'll  show  you 
Mrs.  Pillig's  quarters." 

She  followed  in  silence,  and  peeped 
with  me  into  the  chambers  in  the  ell, 
smiling  a  little  as  she  saw  Peter's 
clothes  scattered  on  the  floor  and  bed 
Then,  still  in  silence,  and  with  the 
golden  light  of  afternoon  streaming 
across  the  slopes  of  my  farm,  we  en- 
tered the  pines  by  the  woodshed,  and 
followed  the  new  path  along  by  the 
potato  field  and  the  pasture  wall,  paus- 
ing here  and  there  to  gather  the  first 
wild  rose  buds,  and  turning  down 
through  the  cloister  at  the  south. 

As  we  slipped  into  the  corner  of  the 
tamarack  swamp  my  heart  was  beat- 
ing high,  my  pulses  racing  with  the 
recollection  of  all  the  tense  moments  in 
that  grove  ahead,  since  first  I  met  her 
there.  I  know  not  with  what  feeling 
she  entered.  It  was  plain  now  even 
to  me  that  she  was  masking  them  in 
a  mood  of  lightness.  She  danced  ahead 
over  the  new  plank  walk,  and  laughed 
back  at  me  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
disappeared  into  the  pines.  A  second 
later  T  found  her  sitting  on  the  stone 
I  had  placed  by  the  pool. 

She  looked  up  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  eyes.  "I  should  think  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  wade,"  she  said. 

"So  it  might,"  said  I.  "Do  you  want 
to  try  it?" 

"Do  you  want  to  run   along  to   the 
tarn  by  the  road  and  wait?"     The  eyes 
still  mocked  me. 
"No,"  said  I. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.     "And   I 
did  so  want  to  wade,"  she  sighed. 
"Really?"  I  asked. 

"Really,  yes.  I  won't  have  a  chance 
again  for — oh,  never,  maybe." 

"Then  of  course  I'll  go  ahead."  I 
stepped  over  the  br^ok,  out  of  sight. 
A  moment  later  I  heard  a  soft  splash- 
ing of  the  water,  and  a  voice  called, 
"I'm  only  six  now.  Oh,  it's  such  fun — 
and  so  cold!" 

I  made  no  reply.  In  fancy  I  could 
see  her  white  feet  in  the  water,  her 
face  tipped  up  in  the  shadows,  her  eyes 
large  with  delight.  How  sweet  she  was, 
how  desirable!  I  stood  lost  in  a  rosy 
.reverie,  when  suddenly  I  felt  her  be- 
side me,  and  turned  to  meet  her  smile. 
"How  you  like  the  brook,"  I  said 
"How  I  love  it!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Don't  think  me  silly,  but  it  really  says 
secret  things  to  me." 

"Such   secrets  as  the  stream  told  t 
Rossetti?"  I  asked. 

She    looked    away.      "I    said    secre 
things,"  she  answered. 

We  moved  on,  around  the  bend  by 
the  road  where  the  little  picture  of  far 
hills  came  into  view,  and  back  into  the 
dusk  of  the  thickest  pines.  At  th(e 
second  crossing  of  the  brook,  I  took  her 
hand  to  steady  her  over  the  slippery 
stones,  and  when  we  were  across,  the 
mood  and  memories  of  the  place  had 
their  way  with  us,  and  our  hands  did 
not  unclasp.  We  walked  on  so  together 
to  the  spot  where  we  first  had  met,  and 
where  first  the  thrush  had  sounded  for 
us  his  elfin  clarion.  There  we  stopped 
and  listened,  but  there  was  no  sound 
save  the  whisper  of  the  pines. 

"The  pines  sound  like  soft  midnight) 
surf  on  the  shore,"  she  whispered. 

"I  want  the  thrush,"  I  whispered 
back.    "I  want  the  thrush!" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  t 
mine,  "oh,  yes!" 

And  then,  as  we  waited,  our  eyes| 
meeting,  suddenly  he  sang,  far  o: 
across  the  tamaracks,  one  perfect  call 
and  silence  again.  Her  face  was  a  glim 
mering  radiance  in  the  dusk.  Her  han 
was  warm  in  mine.  Slowly  my  fae 
sank  toward  hers,  and  our  lips  me 
met  for  an  instant  when  we  were  no' 
masters  of  ourselves,  when  the  bin 
song  and  the  whispering  pines  wrough 
their  pagan  spell  upon  us. 

Another  instant,  and  she  stood  awa; 
from  me.  one  hand  over  her  mouth,  on* 
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hand  on  her  panting  breast,  and  fright 
in  her  eyes.  Then,  as  suddenly,  she 
laughed.  It  was  hardly  a  nervous 
laugh.  It  welled  up  with  the  familiar 
gurgle  from  her  throat. 

"John  Upton,"  she  said,  "you  are  a 
bad  man.  That  wasn't  what  the  thrush 
said  at  all." 

"I  misunderstood,"  said  I,  recovering 
more  slowly,  and  astounded  by  her 
mood. 

"Ill  not  reproach  you,  since  1,  a 
philologist,  misunderstood  for  a  second 
myself,"  she  responded.     "Hark!" 

There  was  a  sudden  sound  of  steps 
and  crackling  twigs  in  the  grove  behind 
us,  and  Buster  emerged  up  the  path,  hot 
on  our  scent.  He  made  a  dab  with  his 
tongue  at  my  hand,  and  then  fell  upon 
Miss  Goodwin.  She  sank  to  her  knees 
and  began  to  caress  him,  very  quickly, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face. 

"Stella,"  said  I,  "Buster  has  made  a 
friend  of  you.  That's  always  a  great 
compliment  from  a  dog." 

She  kept  her  face  buried  in  his  neck 
an  instant  longer,  and  then  her  eyes 
lifted  to  mine.  "Yes— John,"  she  said. 
"And  now  I  must  go  home  to  pack  my 
trunk." 

"Let  me  drive  you  to  the  station  in 
the  morning,"  said  I,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  grove,  in  this  sudden,  strange, 
calm  intimacy,  when  no  word  had  been 
spoken,  and  I,  at  least,  was  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  her  feelings. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  go  too 
early  for  you.  You — you  mustn't  try 
to  see  me." 

For  just  a  second  her  voice  wavered. 
She  stopped  for  a  last  look  at  Twin 
Fires.  "Nice  house,  nice  garden,  nice 
brook,"  she  said,  and  added,  with  a 
little  smile,  "nice  rose  trellis."  Then 
we  walked  up  the  road,  and  at  Bert's 
door  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,"'  she  said. 

"Good-bye,"  I  answered. 

Her  eyes  looked  frankly  into  mine. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  smiling 
friendship.  The  fingers  did  not 
tremble  in  my  grasp. 

"I  shall  write,"  said  I,  controlling 
my  voice  with  difficulty,  "and  send  you 
pictures  of  the  garden." 

"Yes,  do." 

She  was  gone.  I  walked  slowly  back 
to  my  dwelling.  I  had  kept  my  resolu- 
tion. Yet  how  strangely  I  had  kept  it! 
What  did  it  mean?  Had  I  been  strong? 
No.  Had  she  made  me  keep  it?  Who 
could  say?  All  had  been  so  sudden — the 
kiss,  her  springing  away,  her  abrupt, 
astonishing  laughter.  But  she  had  not 
reproached  me,  she  had  not  been  right- 
eously angry,  nor,  still  less,  absurd.  She 
had  thought  it,  perhaps,  but  the  mood 
of  the  place  and  hour,  and  understood. 
That  was  fine,  generous!  Few  women, 
I  thought,  would  be  capable  of  it. 
Stella!  How  pleasant  it  had  been  to 
say  the  name!  Then  the  memory  of 
her  kiss  came  over  me  like  a  wave,  and 
my  supper  stood  neglected,  and  all  that 
evening  I  sat  staring  idly  at  my  manu- 
scripts and  stroking  Buster's  head. 

Yes,  I  had  kept  my  resolution — and 
felt  like  a  fool,  a  haDDv.  hopeless  fool! 

CHAPTER  XVI 
I  Go  to  New  York  for  a  Purpose 

I  SHALL  not  here  recount  the  events 
on  the  farm  during  the  week  which 
followed  Miss  Stella's  departure.  They 
did  not  particularly  interest  me.  My 
whole  psychological  make-up  had  been 
violently  shaken,  the  centres  of  atten- 
tion had  been  shifted,  and  I  was  con- 
stantly struggling  for  a  readjustment 
which  did  not  come.  The  post-office  ap- 
pealed to  me  more  than  the  peas,  and  I 
labored  harder  over  my  photographs  of 
the  sundial  beds  than  over  the  beds 
themselves.  I  sent  for  a  ray  filter  and 
a  wide-angle  lens,  spending  hours  in 
experiment  and  covering  a  plank  in 
front  of  the  south  door  with  printing 
frames. 

I  had  written  to  her  the  day  after  she 
had  departed,  but  no  reply  came  for  a 
week,  and  then  only  a  brief  little  note, 
telling  me  it  was  hot  in  town  and  con- 
veying her  regards  to  the  roses.  I, 
too,  waited  a  week — though  it  was  hard 
—and  then  answered,  sending  some 
photographs,  one  of  them  a  snapshot  of 
la  bird  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  one  of 
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Such  a  help 
in  cooking! 


OXO  CUBES  save 

Siany  an  hour  for 
usy  Cooks.  So  I 
many  dishes  can  be 
improved  by  simply 
dropping  in  one  or 
two  OXO  CUBES. 
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"NORTHERN 
ONTARIO" 


A  Vast 

New  Land  Waiting 

for  You 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  open  for  settlement  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others  18  years  and  over  &0  cents  per  acre. 
This  land  contains  imimense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game 
and  scenery,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the 
world.  This  land  calls  for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health, 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  responded  to  the  call. 
How   about  you? 

For  full   information  as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

BENIAH  BOWMAN  Parliament  Buildmp 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forest*  and  Mines  TORONTO 
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Christmas  is  for  everybody ;  so  is  The  New 
Edison. 

Christmas  brings  happiness  to  young  and  old  ; 
so  does  The  New  Edison.  , 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  however, 
while  The  New  Edison  is  ready  every  day — every 
hour — to  charm  you,  entertain  you,  uplift  you  and 
satisfy  your  craving  for  good  music. 


"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul* 

Re-Creates  the  entire  world  of  music.  It  brings 
to  your  home  all  that  the  most  famous  singers, 
instrumentalists  and  musical  organizations  could 
bring,  except  only  their  physical  presence. 

If  you  have  never  heard  The  New  Edison,  you 
have  never  heard  Re-Created  music.  An  Edison 
Re-Creation  means  something  entirely  different 
from  talking  machines  and  ordinary  phonographic 
records. 

For  your  pleasure  ;  for  the  pleasure  and  education  of  your 
children  ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  friends  ;  let  the  New  Edison 
be  your  Christmas  gift  this  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  book  "Edison  and 
Music";  and  "What  the  Critics  Say,"  the  booklet 
that  proves  Edison  superiority. 


THOS.  A.  EDISON,  INC.,    -     ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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them  of  Buster  on  his  hind  legs.  Again 
she  answered  briefly,  merrily,  convey- 
ing her  especial  regards  to  Buster,  but 
ending  with  a  plaintive  little  postscript 
about  the  heat. 

I  sat,  the  evening  after  this  letter  ar- 
rived, in  my  big,  cool  room,  with  Buster 
beside  me,  and  thought  of  her  down 
there  in  the  swelter  of  town.  I  wanted 
to  answer  her  letter,  and  wanted  to 
answer  it  tenderly.  I  was  lonely  in  my 
great,  cool  room;  I  was  unspeakably 
lonely. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  the  evening  of  Class  Day.  The 
Yard  was  full  of  lanterns,  of  music,  of 
shimmering  dresses,  of  pretty  faces,  of 
young  men  in  mortar  boards  and  gowns. 
I  might  have  been  sitting  in  the  deep 
window  recess  of  my  old  room  above 
the  Yard,  drinking  in  the  scene  with 
the  pleasant  impersonal  wistfulness  of 
an  older  man  in  the  presence  of  happy 
youth.  But  I  wasn't.  I  was  sitting 
here  alone  with  Buster,  thinking  of  a 
poor  girl  in  a  hot,  lonely  New  York 
lodging-house.  I  pulled  my  pad  to- 
ward me  and  wrote  her  a  letter.  It 
read: 

Dear,  Nice  Lady:  I'm  lying  here  on 
the  rug,  my  tail  quite  tired  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  looking  up  in  Mr.  John's 
tace.  His  face  is  kind  of  glum  and  his 
eyes  sort  of  faraway  looking.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  him.  He's 
been  that  way  nights  for  two  or  three 
weeks  now,  which  makes  me  sad,  too; 
only  he  goes  to  the  post-office  often, 
which  makes  me  glad,  'cause  I  love  to 
walk  or  to  run  behind  the  buggy,  and 
there's  a  collie  pup  on  the  way  who  is 
very  nice.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
trouble?  Sometimes  he  goes  to  the 
brook  and  sits  on  a  stone  by  a  pool 
there,  while  I  go  wading  and  get  my 
stummick  wet  and  drippy  and  cool.  I 
wish  you'd  come  back.  I  didn't  get  to 
know  you  so  awful  well,  but  I  liked  you. 
and  a  house  with  just  one  glum,  stupid 
man  in  it  aint — I  mean  isn't — very 
nice,  'specially  as  Peter's  still  at  school. 
Schools  last  awful  late  up  here. 

I  am  yours  waggishly — 
"Here,  Buster,"  said  I.  The  pup 
rose  and  snuggled  his  nose  into  my  lap. 
I  picked  him  up,  held  his  forepaw  firm- 
ly and  put  some  ink  on  it  with  the  end 
of  a  match.  Then  I  held  the  paper  be- 
low it,  pressed  the  paw  down,  and  made 
a  signature,  wiping  the  paw  afterward 
with  a  blotter.  Buster  enjoyed  the 
strange  operation,  and  wagged  his  tail 
furiously.  I  sealed  and  addressed  the 
letter,  and  went  to  bed. 

A  few  days  later  a  box  came  address- 
ed to  Buster  in  my  care.  I  opened  it  in 
Buster's  presence,  indeed  literally  be- 
neath his  nose.  On  top  was  a  small 
package,  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and 
labelled  "For  Buster."  It  proved  to  be 
a  dog  biscuit,  which  the  recipient  at  once 
took  to  the  hearth  and  began  upon. 
Beneath  this  was  a  note,  which  I  open- 
ed with  eager  fingers.    It  began: 

Darling  Buster:  Your  waggish  epis- 
tle received  and  contents  noted.  While 
most  of  us  at  times  agree  with  him 
who  said  that  the  more  he  saw  of  men 
the  better  he  liked  dogs,  nevertheless 
the  canine  intelligence  is  in  some  ways 
limited.  Pray  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  dear  Buster.  In  its  limits  lies  its 
loyalty!  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet, 
but  every  man  to  his  dog.  However, 
these  same  limits  of  the  canine  intelli- 
gence, which  logic  compels  me  to  as- 
sume that  you  also  possess,  are  prob- 
ably responsible  for  your  mistake  in 
assigning  the  term  glumness  to  what 
you  observe  in  Master  John,  when  it  is 
really  lack  of  occupation.  You  see, 
dear  Buster,  he  has  got  Twin  Fires  so 
far  under  way  that  he  doesn't  work  at 
it  all  the  time,  so  he  ought  to  be  at  his, 
writing  of  stories,  made  up  of  big  dic- 
tionary words  which  I  am  defining  or 
inventing  for  him  down  here  in  a  very 
hot,  dirty,  dusty,  smelly  town.  He  isn't 
doing  that,  is  he?  Won't  you  please  tell 
him  to?  Tell  him  that's  all  the  trouble. 
He  has  a  reaction  from  his  first  farm- 
ing enthusiasm,  and  doesn't  realize  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  on  the 
new  line,  his  line.  For  it  is  his  line, 
you  know,  Buster. 

Underneath  this  you'll  find  something 
to  give  him,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
sunshine  on  the  dear  garden.     I'd  kiss 


you,    Buster,    only    dogs    are    terribly 
germy. 

Stella. 

P.S. — That  is  a  nice  pool,  isn't  it? 

I  sat  on  the  floor  with  the  letter  in 
my  lap,  smiling  happily  over  it.  Then 
I  took  the  last  package  out  of  the  box. 
It  was  heavy,  evidently  metal.  Remov- 
ing the  papers,  I  held  in  my  hand  an  old 
bronze  sundial  plate,  a  round  one  to  fit 
my  column,  and  upon  it,  freshly  en- 
graved, the  ancient  motto— 

Horas  Non  Numero  Nisi  Serenas. 
My  first  thought  was  of  its  cost.  She 
couldn't  afford  it,  the  silly,  generous 
girl!  She'd  bought  it,  doubtless,  at 
one  of  those  expensive  New  York  an- 
tique shops,  and  then  taken  it  to  an 
engraver's,  for  further  expense.  I 
ought  not  to  accept  it.  Yet  how  could  I 
refuse?  I  couldn't.  I  hugged  it  to  my 
heart,  and  fairly  ran  to  the  dial  post, 
Buster  at  my  heels.  It  was  already 
nearly  noon,  so  I  set  it  out  on  the 
pedestal,  got  a  level  and  a  pot  of  glue, 
which  was  the  only  means  of  securing 
it  to  the  post  which  I  had,  and  watch  in 
hand  waited  for  the  minute  of  twelve. 
At  the  minute,  I  set  the  shadow  be- 
tween the  noon  lines,  levelled  it  with 
thin  bits  of  match  underneath,  and 
glued  it  down.  Then  I  stood  off  and 
surveyed  it,  sitting  there  in  the  sun — 
her  dial!     Then  I  ran  for  my  camera. 

I  developed  the  film  at  once,  and  made 
a  print  that  afternoon.  When  it  was 
made,  I  went  out  into  the  vegetable 
garden,  on  a  sudden  impulse  to  work 
off  physical  energy,  took  the  wheel  hoe 
away  from  Mike,  and  began  to  culti- 
vate. 

Did  you  ever  spend  an  afternoon  with 
a  wheel  hoe,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  between  rows  of  beets  and  car- 
rots and  onions,  between  cauliflower 
plants  and  tomato  vines,  between 
pepper  plants  and  lettuce?  It  requires 
a  certain  fixity  of  attention  to  keep 
the  weeders  or  the  cultivator  teeth 
close  to  the  plants  without  also  injur- 
ing them.  But  there  is  a  soothing 
monotony  in  the  forward  pushes  of  the 
machine,  and  a  profound  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  weeds  come  up,  the  ground 
grow  clean  and  brown  and  broken  on 
each  side  of  the  row  behind  you,  and  to 
feel,  too,  how  much  you  are  accomplish- 
ing with  the  aid  of  this  comparatively 
simple  tool. 

My  early  peas  were  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Mike  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  the  first  lot  over  in  the 
morning.  They  had  been  planted  very 
late,  but  fortune  had  favored  them,  and 
now  they  were  hardly  more  than  a  week 
behind  Bert's,  which  had  been  planted 
early  in  April.  The  foot-high  corn  was 
waving  in  the  breeze,  the  long  rows  of 
delicate  onion  tops,  of  beets,  carrots, 
radishes,  and  lettuce  plants  were  as 
characteristically  different  as  the  vege- 
tables themselves.  I  fixed  their  char- 
acteristics in  my  vision.  I  suddenly 
found  myself  taking  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  farm.  As  I  paused  to  wipe  my 
bronzed  forehead  or  relight  my  pipe,  I 
would  raise  my  head  and  look  back  over 
the  rows,  or  through  the  trellis  aque- 
duct to  the  house,  seeing  the  sundial 
telling  the  hours  on  the  lawn,  and  think 
of  Stella,  think  of  her  down  in  the  hot 
city,  where  I  knew  at  last  that  I  should 
not  let  her  stay. 

Yes,  I  had  no  longer  any  doubts.  I 
wanted  her.  I  should  always  want  her. 
Twin  Fires  was  incomplete,  I  was  in- 
complete, life  was  incomplete,  without 
her.  I  pushed  the  hoe  with  redoubled 
zeal,  long  after  Mike  had  milked  the 
cows   and   departed. 

At  six  I  stopped,  amazed  to  find  the 
plot  of  a  story  in  my  head.  Heaven 
knows  how  it  got  there,  but  there  it 
was,  almost  as  full-statured  as  Minerva 
when  she  sprang  from  the  head  ofl 
Jove,  though  considerably  less  glacial. 
I  even  had  the  opening  sentence  all 
ready  framed — to  me  always  the  most 
difficult  point  of  story  or  essay,  except 
the  closing  sentence.  Nor  did  this  tale 
appear  to  be  one  I  had  incubated  in  the 
past,  and  which  now  popped  up  above 
the  "threshold"  from  my  subconscious- 
ness. It  was  a  brand-new  plot,  a  .per- 
fect stranger  to  me.  The  phenomenon 
interested  me  almost  as  much  as  the 
plot.  The  tale  grew  even  clearer  as  I 
took  my  bath,  and  haunted  me  during 
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supper,  so  that  I  was  peremptory  in  my 
replies  to  poor  Mrs.  Pillig  and  refused 
to  aid  Peter  that  evening  with  his 
geography. 

"To-morrow,"  said  I,  vaguely,  going 
into  my  study  and  locking  the  door. 

I  worked  all  that  evening,  got  up  at 
midnight  to  forage  for  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  oil  for  my  lamp, 
and  returned  to  my  desk  to  work  till 
four,  when  the  sun  astonished  me.  The 
story  was  done!  Instead  of  going  to 
bed,  I  went  down  in  the  cool  of  the 
young  morning,  when  only  the  birds 
were  astir,  and  took  my  bath  in  Stella's 
pool.  Then  I  went  to  the  dew-drenched 
pea  vines  and  began  to  pick  peas. 

Here  Mike  found  me,  with  nearly 
half  a  bushel  gathered,  when  he  ap- 
peared early  to  pick  for  market. 

"It's  the  early  bird  gets  the  peas," 
said  I. 

"It  is  shurely,"  he  laughed.  "You 
might  say  you  had  a  tiliphone  call  to 
get  up — only  these  aint  tiliphones." 

"Mike!"  I  cried,  "a  pun  before  break- 
fast!" 

"Shure,  I've  had  me  breakfast," 
said  he. 

Which  reminded  me  that  I  hadn't.  I 
went  in  to  the  house  to  get  it,  reading 
over  and  correcting  my  manuscript  as  I 
ate.  After  breakfast  I  put  on  respect- 
able clothes,  tucked  the  manuscript  in 
my  pocket,  and  mounted  the  seat  of  my 
farm  wagon,  beside  Mike.  Behind  us 
were  almost  two  bushels  of  peas  and 
several  bunches  of  tall,  juicy,  red  rhu- 
barb stalks  from  the  old  hills  we  found 
on  the  place.  Mike  had  greatly  en- 
riched the  soil,  and  grown  the  plants  in 
barrels. 

"Well,  I'm  a  real  farmer  now,"  said  I. 

"Ye  are,  shurely,"  Mike  replied. 
"Them's  good  peas,  if  they  was  planted 
late." 

We  drove  past  the  golf  links  and  the 
summer  hotel,  to  the  market,  where  I 
was  already  known,  I  found,  and  greet- 
ed by  name  as  I  entered. 

"HI  buy  anything  you'll  sell  me," 
said  the  proprietor,  "and  be  glad  to  get 
it.  Funny  thing  about  this  town,  the 
way  folks  won't  take  the  trouble  to  sell 
what  they  raise.  Most  of  the  big  sum- 
mer estates  have  their  own  gardens,  of 
course,  but  there's  nearly  a  hundred 
families  that  don't,  and  four  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  hotels.  Why,  the  hotels 
send  to  New  York  for  vegetables — if 
you  can  beat  that!  Guess  all  our  farm- 
ers with  any  gumption  have  gone  to  the 
cities." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I'm  not  in  farming 
for  my  health,  which  has  always  been 
good.  I've  got  more  than  a  bushel  of 
peas  out  there." 

"Peas!"  cried  the  market  man.  "Why, 
I  have  more  demands  for  peas  than  I 
can  fill.  The  folks  who  could  sell  me 
peas  won't  plant  'em  'cause  it's  too 
much  trouble  or  expense  to  provide  the 
brush.  I'll  give  you  eight  cents  a  quart 
for  peas  to-day." 

"This  is  too  easy,"  I  whispered  to 
Mike,  as  we  went  out  to  get  the  bas- 
kets. 

I  sold  my  rhubarb  also,  and  came 
away  with  a  little  book  in  which  there 
was  entered  to  my  credit  $4.16  for  peas 
and  $1.66  for  rhubarb.  I  put  the  book 
proudly  in  my  pocket,  for  it  represented 
my  first  earnings  from  the  farm,  and 
mounting  the  farm  wagon  again  told 
Mike  to  drive  me  to  the  hotel. 

As  we  pulled  up  before  the  veranda, 
the  line  of  old  ladies  in  rockers  focussed 
their  eyes  upon  us. 

"Shure,"  whispered  Mike,  "they  look 
like  they  was  hung  out  to  dry!" 

I  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  office, 
where  the  hotel  proprietor  suavely 
greeted  me,  asked  after  my  health,  and 
inquired  how  my  "estate"  was  getting 
on. 

"You  mean  my  farm,"  said  I. 

He  smiled  politely,  but  not  without  a 
skepticism  which  annoyed  me.  I 
hastened  from  him,  and  left  my  manu- 
script with  the  stenographer,  who  had 
arrived  for  the  summer. 

"I'll  call  for  the  copy  to-morrow 
jioon,"  said  I.  Then  I  went  to  the  tele- 
graph booth  and  sent  a  day  letter  to 
Stella.  "Buster  sending  me  to  thank 
you,"  it  read.  "Meet  me  Hotel  Bel- 
mont six  to-morrow.  Sold  over  a  bushel 
of  peas  to-day.     Prepare  to  celebrate." 

"Mike,"  said  I,  returning  to  the  cart, 


"drop  me  at  the  golf  club.     Tell  Mrs. 
Pillig  not  to  expect  me  to  lunch." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at 
the  entrance  to  the  club.  I  jumped  out 
and  Mike  drove  on.  The  professional 
took  my  name,  and  promised  to  hand  it 
to  the  proper  authorities  as  a  candidate. 
Then  I  paid  the  fee  for  the  day,  borrow- 
ed some  clubs  from  him,  and  we  set  out. 
I  had  not  touched  a  club  since  the 
winter  set  in.  How  good  the  driver  felt 
in  my  hand !  How  sweetly  the  ball  flew 
from  the  club  (as  the  golf  ball  adver- 
tisements phrase  it) ,  on  the  first  at- 
tempt! I  sprang  down  the  course  in 
pursuit,  elated  to  see  that  I  had  driven 
even  with  the  pro.  Alas!  my  second 
was  not  like  unto  it!  His  second  spun 
neatly  up  on  the  green  and  came  to  rest. 
Mine  went  off  my  mashie  like  a  cannon 
ball,  and  overshot  into  the  road.  My 
third  went  ten  feet.  But  it  was  glor- 
ious. Why  shouldn't  a  farmer  play 
golf?  Why  shouldn't  a  golfer  run  a 
farm?  Why  shouldn't  either  write 
stories?  Heavens,  what  a  lot  of  pleas- 
ant things  there  are  to  do  in  the  world, 
I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  finally  reach- 
ed the  green  and  sank  my  put.  Poor 
Stella,  sweltering  over  a  dictionary  in 
New  York!  Soon  she'd  be  here,  too. 
She  should  learn  to  play  golf,  she  should 
dig  flower  beds,  she  should  wade  in  a 
brook.    I  flubbed  my  second  drive. 

"You're  taking  your  eye  off,"  said 
the  pro. 

"I'm  taking  my  mind  off,"  said  I. 
"Give  me  a  stroke  a  hole  from  here,  for 
double  the  price  of  the  round,  or  quits?" 

"You're  on,"  said  he. 

I  stung  him,  too !  I  felt  so  elated  that 
I  went  back  to  the  hotel  for  an  elabor- 
ate luncheon,  and  returned  for  eighteen 
holes  more.  The  feats  a  man  can  per- 
form the  first  day  after  he  has  had  no 
sleep  are  astonishing.  The  second  day 
it  is  different.  In  fact,  I  began  to  get 
groggy  about  the  tenth  hole  that  after- 
noon, so  that  the  pro.  got  back  his 
losses,  as  in  a  burst  of  bravado  I  had 
offered  to  double  the  morning  bet.  He 
came  back  with  an  unholy  68  that  after- 
noon, confound  him!  They  always  do 
when  the  bet  is  big  enough,  which  is 
really  why  they  are  called  professionals. 

That  night  I  slept  ten  hours,  worked 
over  my  manuscripts  most  of  the  next 
morning,  packed  a  load  of  them  in  my 
suitcase,  and  after  an  early  dinner  got 
Peter  to  drive  me  to  the  train,  for  his 
school  had  now  closed. 

"Peter,"  said  I  at  the  station,  "your 
job  is  to  take  care  of  your  mother,  and 
keep  the  kindlings  split,  and  drive  to 
market  for  Mike  when  he  needs  you. 
Also  to  water  the  lawn  and  flower  beds 
with  the  spray  nozzle  every  morning. 
Mind,  now,  the  spray  nozzle!  If  I  find 
you've  used  the  heavy  stream,  I'll — I'll 
—I'll  sell  Buster!" 

That  amiable  creature  tried  to  climb 
aboard  the  train  with  me,  and  Peter  had 
to  haul  him  off  by  the  tail.  My  last 
sight  of  Bentford  was  a  yellow  dog 
squirming  and  barking  in  a  small  boy's 
arms. 

The  train  was  hot  and  stuffy.  It 
grew  hotter  and  stuffier  as  we  came  out 
of  the  mountains  into  the  Connecticut 
lowlands,  and  we  were  all  sweltering  in 
the  Pullman  by  the  time  New  York  was 
reached.  As  I  stepped  out  of  the 
Grand  Central  station  into  Forty- 
recond  Street  my  ears  were  assaulted 
by  the  unaccustomed  din,  my  nose  by 
the  pungent  odor  of  city  streets,  my 
eyes  smarted  in  a  dust  whirl.  But  my 
heart  was  pounding  with  joy  and  ex- 
pectation as  I  hurried  across  the  street. 

I  climbed  the  broad  steps  to  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel,  and  scarcely  had  my  feet 
reached  the  top  than  I  saw  a  familiar 
figure  rise  from  a  chair.  I  ran  toward 
her,  waving  off  the  boy  who  rushed  to 
grab  my  bag.  A  second  later  her  hand 
was  in  mine,  her  eyes  upon  my  eyes. 

"It — it  was  nice  of  Buster  to  send 
you,"  she  said. 

"You  look  so  white,  so  tired,"  I  an- 
swered.   "Where  is  all  your  tan?" 

"Melted,"  she  laughed.  "Have  you 
business  in  town?  It's  awfully  hot 
here,  you  poor  man." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  have  business  here, 
very    important    business.       But    first 
some    supper    and    a    spree.      I've    got 
'most  two  bushels  of  peas  to  spend!" 
To  be  continued 


The  gift 

of  perpetual  fascination 

Good  silverware  grows  old  gracefully;  it 
constantly  reminds  one  of  the  giver,  and  never 
fails  to  command  admiration. 

That  all  who  give  may  know  good  silver- 
ware, the  trade  mark  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  is 
placed  on  every  piece  of  the  genuine  1847 
Rogers  Bros.  Silverware.  With  silverware 
in  greater  demand  now  than  ever,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  you  be  sure  you  have  the  silver- 
plate  which  has  given  lasting  satisfaction  for 
seventy  years.     Look  for  the  trade  mark. 

Several  very  attractive  patterns  may  be 
seen  at  leading  dealers.  Make  your  selec- 
tion early. 

i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVERWARE 

The  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Years 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Madt  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  fid  by  //j  J  - 
inz   Canadian  dialirt  lhr*ugh*ui  tht   D*mini»n 
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MAKES  EM  FAT 

Make  your  cows  give  more  milk;  make  your  hogs  and  sheep  fatter 

and  bigger.  You  can  do  it  by  feeding  them  Maple  Leaf  Oil  Cake 

Meal.  This  brand  of  meal  contains  over  35%  protein  and  33%  carbo- 

hydrates,  which  are  the  flesh  and       fat  making   elements  that   turn ' 

your  cattle  into  money. 


MAPLE, 
O/L 


LEAF 
MEAL 


It  is  the  feed  as  much  as  the  breed  that  puts  extra  money  in  the 
milk  pail  and  makes  your  cattle  register  weight  on  the  scales.   > 
Maple  Leaf  Oil  Cake  Meal  makes  your  cows,  calves,  hogs  and 
sheep  fat,  heavy  and  strong.   It  is  absolutely  pure;  n 3  adul- 
terations. If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  write  us  direct. 
Put  up  in  100-lb.  bags,  and  shipped  in  ton  and  half- 
ton  lots.  Orders  can  be  filled  promptly. 

Booklet  "FACTS  TO  FEEDERS"  sent  Free  jMM 

Jhe  Canada  Linseed  Oil  Mills,  Limited 

Toronto-Montreal 
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Safe  to  Friend 
Dangerous  to  Enemy 

Liket.-ie  well-trained  watch  cog,  the  Iver 
Johnson  1 3  safe  i  n  your  home.  Never  any 
fear  jf  accident  -  the  automatic  safety  fea« 
ture  ;li  ninates  that. 

But  at  the  moment  it  is  needed  for  pro- 
tection, your  Iver  Johnson  is  alert,  ready  to 
respo.id  instantly  and  accurately. 

IVER  JOHNSON 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVERS 

Tust  one  way  todischarge  an  Iver  Johnson 
—the  trigger  must  be  pulled  el  ■  the  way  back. 

Drop  it, kick  it, thump  it,  throw -H  against 
the  wall -it-an'rgo  off  accidentally.  And 
i  ts  i  a/jty  i  s  a  utomatic  —  nothing  to  remem- 
ber to  do  to  make  it  safe  That's  why-women 
are  not  timid  about  having  an  Iver  Johnson 
in  the  h  omt 

Choice  of  (three  «rips:  Regular,  Perfect 
Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 

Iver  Johnson  ehotguna.-too,  are  perfectly 
balanced,  accurate,  dependable,  and  con- 
scientiously made  throughout . 

THREE  BOOKLETS  TREE 

"A"— Firearms;"©"— Bicycles;  "C"— 
Motorcycles.  Yours  free  for  the  asking- 

If  your  dealer  camv-tsuppiythe  Iver  Johnson, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  tnrocgh  him. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
34 ,      River  Street.  Fitchburg .  Mass. 

M  Chamber*  SI. .  Tiew  <V«rk 

717  Mark«l  Slroirt 

San   Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 

axe -safe.    Toucan 
"Hammer  the  Hammer" 


Cut  Your  Own  Feed 


Our  feed  cutters  embody  the  latest 
i  mprovements  for  lessening  the  danger 
and  inconvenience  of  cutting,  and  do 
their  work  quickly.easily, satisfactorily. 
There's  a  machine  that  will  exactly 
meet  your  requirements  among  the 
hand  and  power  outfits  of 

Peter  Hamilton 

Feed  Cutters 

They  are  made  of  the  best  materials 
throughout,  and  the  knives  are  adjust- 
able for  cutting  all  kinds  of  fodder. 

Write  To-day  for  Free  Booklet 
PETER  HAMILTON  CO.,  Limited, 
Peterborough,  Ont.  26 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Christmas  Gifts  for  the  House 

ffe®&8ig®&lg!g&gp&glglg%     By  GENEVIEVE     t&&&&lg&&&&&g<8&g%?k 


THERE'S  no  time  like  Christmas  to 
be  a  bit  reckless  and  invest  in  a 
few  things  for  the  house  which  the 
family  have  wanted  all  year  but  have 
put  aside  Tas  luxuries  that  cannot  be  af- 
forded just  at  the  time.  In  fact  this 
is  the  most  economical  kind  of  Christ- 
mas buying  because  it  brings  some- 
thing into  the  home  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  enjoy  for  the 
whole  year  and  longer.  Of  course  the 
custom  has  been  to  give  everything  in 
the  way  of  household  goods  to  mother, 
which  isn't  exactly  right  because 
mother  should  have  something  more 
personal — something  more  entirely  for 
herself.  And  yet  she  will  appreciate 
more  than  anyone  else  the  things  that 
give  pleasure  to  the  whole  family — that 
make  the  house  a  more  attractive,  or 
comfortable  place.  There  is  something, 
too,  in  the  fact  of  even  the  most  prac- 
tical piece  of  house  equipment  coming 
at  Christmas,  that  gives  it  a  certain 
sentimental  value. 

If  you  have  been  thinking  of  buying 
a  gramophone,  for  instance,  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  it  delivered  secret- 
ly on  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  family 
will  go  wild  over  it  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing— an  enthusiasm  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly feel  if  it  came  into  the  house  on 
any  other  day.  And  make  sure  that 
some  of  the  real  Christmas  records  "Oh 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful"  and  the  old 
Christmas  carols,  as  well  as  some  tunes 
the  children  can  dance  to,  come  with  the 
instrument  to  give  the  right  spirit  to 
your  Christmas  day. 

Perhaps  you  have  agreed  for  some 
time  that  you  need  a  new  chair  for  the 
living-room — a  big,  deep  leather  one 
comfortable  enough  to  sleep  in,  or  a 
brown  wicker  with  chintz  to  match  the 
curtains;  or  it  may  be  a  leather  couch 
or  a  tapestry  chesterfield  that  you  have 


If  you    have  been   thinking-  of  buying   a   gramo- 
phone, a  new  chair,  a  piano  lamp,  get  them  at 
Christmas   time    and    they    will    have    an    added 
sentiment   value   for  the   whole   year. 


decided  to  have  as  soon  as  you  can  af- 
ford it.  If  you  can  afford  them  at 
Christmas  time,  get  them  then,  and 
they  will  come  quite  as  a  token  of 
thoughtfulness,  which  isn't  entirely 
honest,  but  better  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, since  most  of  us  are  ordinarily 
far  too  niggardly  of  sentiment  with  our 
own  family.  A  library  table  or  a  read- 
ing lamp  may  be  the  desirable  things  in 
another  home,  or,  if  you  are  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  have  electricity  in  your  house, 
one  of  the  tall  piano  lamps  with  a  shade 
of  the  color  to  make  just  the  right  glow 
over  your  parlor,  cannot  fail  to  delight 
the  whole  household.  A  rug  for  the 
parlor  or  a  couple  of  the  inexpensive 
washable  "rag  rugs"  for  a  bedroom 
might  be  just  as  welcome. 

If  the  plating  is  wearing  off  the  silver 


spoons  or  the  best  table  linen  is  show- 
ing a  thinness  in  places,  especially  will 
mother  and  the  girls  be  pleased  to  have 
these  replenished.  Or  the  house  may 
be  needing  a  new  dinner  set.  A  man 
would  not  often  undertake  to  buy  these 
accessories  entirely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment but  there  is  always  someone  who 
can  be  taken  into  confidence  without  en- 
tirely spoiling  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
trigue. A  piece  of  cut  glass,  a  casserole 
or  something  in  the  way  of  aluminum 
ware  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

Especially  in  the  farm  home  where 
the  woman  of  the  house  usually  has  to 
do  most  of  the  work  without  help,  any 
gift  in  the  way  of  labor  savers  will  be 
appreciated.  A  kitchen  cabinet,  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  dinner-wagon,  a 
dustless  mop,  even  a  washing  machine 
make  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  Not 
aesthetic  enough,  someone  says,  too 
entirely  utilitarian.  But  the  woman 
herself  never  think9  of  them  in  this 
way;  to  her  they  mean  that  her  husband 
or  her  son,  or  whoever  gets  them  for 
her,  has  taken  a  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  ordinary,  sometimes  rather 
tiring  work  she  has  been  doing.  Where 
the  house  has  electricity  any  of  the 
electric  appliances  from  a  washer  to  a 
toaster  or  an  iron,  especially  the  iron, 
make  most  excellent  gifts. 

Then  there  are  the  more  aesthetic 
things  for  the  house — music,  records 
for  the  gramophone,  a  good  picture,  the 
magazine  you  have  been  wanting  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  books.  Christmas  of 
all  times  of  the  year  is  the  season  for 
books  and  the  beginning  of  the  months 
of  long  evenings  when  the  family  can 
have  wonderful  hours  together  reading 
aloud,  and  discussing  a  book  as  they  go 
along.  Among  your  Christmas'  pur- 
chases, don't  on  any  account  neglect  the 
home  library. 


Ate&£ 


A  woman  appreciates  things  to  help  with  her  work   as   real   tokens  of  thoughtfulness.       A   kitchen 
cabinet,    vacuum    cleaner    or    dinner    waggon    make    excellent    Christmas    gifts. 

Gift  Suggestions  for  the  Family  and  Friends 


HALF  the  charm  of  a  gift  lies  in  the 
originality  and  thought  of  the 
giver  in  choosing  it;  we  ought  to  do  a 
lot  of  personal  thinking  and  planning 
over  our-  Christmas  list9;  at  the  same 
time  any  suggestions  from  outside  can- 
not fail  to  be  welcome,  even  if  they  do 
not  happen  to  contain  the  brilliant  idea 
we  need  for  our  particular  case.  With 
this  idea  we  offer  the  following,  not  as 
a  complete  list  nor  as  covering  every 
requirement,  but  as  a  guide  in  a  very 
general  way  for  the  average  farm 
family. 

Wherever  else  the  expenses  must  be 
cut  down,  if  the  family  are  sufficiently 
grown  up  to  look  after  it,  let  there  be 


a  little  extravagance  in  the  way  of 
presents  for  mother.  Perhaps  a  club 
subscription  can  be  taken  for  a  set  of 
furs,  or  a  coat  fur-lined  or  fur-trim- 
med. It  is  more  than  likely  that  while 
the  children  have  been  growing  up  she 
has  considered  their  needs  first  and  her 
own  afterwards,  but  this  doesn't  mean 
that  she  has  outgrown  her  fondness  for 
the  dainty,  somewhat  luxurious  things 
in  dress  and  other  little  personal 
articles.  Give  her  a  pink  crepe  de 
Chine  blouse,  and  it  will  add  years  to 
her  youth.  A  fancy  underwaist,  a  silk 
petticoat,  a  hand  bag  or  umbrella,  a 
cameo  brooch  or  a  string  of  beads — a 
long  string  of  black  ones  if  you  like — 


1  all  convey  the  happy  idea  that  she 
should  still  wear  these  things.  Flowers 
and  boxes  of  candy  should  be  included 
in  her  list  too;  if  it  is  difficult  to  get 
cut  flowers  and  have  them  safely  de- 
livered from  the  city  to  the  farm  home, 
there  are  some  exquisite  varieties  of 
potted  plants  which  the  florists  have 
coaxed  into  their  best  blooming  for  the 
Christmas  market.  Then  there  are  the 
always  acceptable  things  in  the  way 
of  table  linens,  pieces  of  cut  glass,  odd 
bits  of  china,  especially  in  the  way  of 
cups  and  saucers,  vases,  rose  bowls,  etc., 
and  anything  in  silverware.  A  dinner- 
wagon  which  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
as  well  as  utility,  a  sewing  table  or  a 
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work-basket  make  excellent  gifts — and 
by  the  way  if  you  are  giving  a  work 
basket,  tie  up  a  handful  of  aromatic 
spices,  cloves,  stick  cinnamon,  and 
whole  mace  in  a  pink  Georgette  bag  and 
put  it  among  the  spools. 

In  choosing  Christmas  presents  for 
an  old  lady  it  is  also  well  not  to  depend 
entirely  on  shawls  and  slippers.  Again 
we  could  have  beads  and  brooches, 
flowers  and  candy  and  books  or  a  sub- 
scription to  the  most  attractive  maga- 
zine in  the  line  of  her  interests.  One 
delightful  gift  for  an  old  lady,  or  an 
invalid,  is  a  Japanese  silk  padded 
dressing  gown.  These  gowns  in  navy 
blue,  reds,  browns  and  other  wearable 
colors  can  be  worn  in  the  house  at  any 
time  and  being  so  light  and  warm  are 
most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
comfort  as  well  as  appearance.  The 
same  material  can  be  had  in  short 
length  dressing  jackets. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
Christmas  shopping  is  to  know  what  to 
get  for  "father."  As  a  rule  he  doesn't 
want  either  silver  ash  trays  or  elabor- 
ate neck  ties,  and  he  is  so  contented  with 
the  things  he  already  has  that  he  won't 
give  any  idea  of  what  he  would  like. 
The  ash-tray  might  be  substituted  by  a 
pipe  and  his  favorite  brand  of  cigars; 
and  the  neck  ties  might  give  place  to  a 
brushed  wool  scarf,  fur-lined  gloves  or 
a  sweater  coat.  He  would  also  be 
pretty  sure  to  like  a  shirt  of  a  fine, 
light  flannel  with  the  detachable  soft 
collar  that  would  relieve  him  of  wear- 
ing a  starched  one  on  dress-up  occa- 
sions. Books  and  magazines  should  be 
included  in  this  list  and  among  the  few 
modern  things  that  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
practical  is  the  safety  razor. 

The  children's  presents  that  give  the 
real  festice  spirit  to  Christmas  are,  as 
they  have  always  been,  along  the  line  of 
dissipation  in  things  to  eat  and  to  play 
with.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  little  reck- 
lessness in  the  choosing  of  these,  but 
among  the  things  to  be  considered  is  the 
fact  that  one  good  toy  is  better  than 
several  poor  ones,  and  that  the  child 
will  get  more  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
from  the  toys  that  make  him  use  his 
own  ingenuity  a  little  than  from  the 
purely  mechanical.  Blocks,  dolls,  a  set 
of  dishes,  a  kit  of  tools  or  a  pair  of 
skates  are  far  better  than  the  toy  that 
the  child  winds  up  and  watches  idly 
until  it  runs  down.  Books  also  should 
be  given  a  fair  place  among  the  child's 
gifts,  from  the  time  when  he  can  only 
be  trusted  with  the  untearable  linen 
ones,  until  he  can  use  the  entire  home 
library. 

Then  there  are  the  young  people  from 
the  'teen  age  up.  In  choosing  presents 
for  boys  and  young  men  one  is  pretty 
safe  in  catering  to  their  hobbies — books, 
skates,  sweaters  and  other  sports  ac- 
cessories, a  kodak,  a  writing  desk,  a 
safety  deposit  box  and  numberless  other 
things  which  the  tactful  person  might 
find  out  by  a  little  skilful  questioning 
of  the  individual.  Some  other  possi- 
bilities are  pocket  knives,  pencils  and 
fountain  pens,  or  a  flashlight,  an  espe- 
cially useful  and  convenient  article 
which  any  boy  would  like.  And  to  these 
we  could  add  some  of  the  more  personal 
articles — brushes,  leather  bill-folds, 
safety  razors,  scarfs  and  neck  ties 
(though  one  has  to  know  pretty  well 
what  the  individual  likes  in  this  line, 
for  the  'teen  and  twenty  age  is  critical 
in  such  matters),  handkerchiefs,  socks, 
tie  pins  and  cuff  links.  If  the  young 
man  is  attending  college  or  living  away 
from  home  he  will  like  such  things  as 
pennants  and  cushions  for  his  room. 

But  the  longest  list  of  possible  pres- 
ents can  be  drawn  out  for  the  girl  from 
the  'teen  age  up.  There's  practically 
no  end  to  them:  books,  music,  candy, 
anything  in  the  way  of  toilet  articles  in 
ivory  or  silver  or  what  not  else — it  isn't 
hard  to  find  out  what  she  wants;  if  she 
belongs  to  the  family  you  can  even  con- 
tribute something  in  the  way  of  powder, 
soap  or  perfume.  Practically  anything 
in  the  clothes  line,  too,  can  come  from 
members  of  the  family  if  they  know 
what  she  likes;  fancy  blouses,  under- 
waists,  camisoles,  petticoats,  gloves, 
silk  stockings  skating  cap  and  scarf,  a 
sweater  or  pullover,  or  if  you  want  to 
go  farther,  a  set  of  furs.  A  wrist 
Continued  on  page  31 


STANDARD  SET  NO.  1  (a.  illustrated), 
consists  of  heavily  silyer-plated  self-strop- 
ping AutoStrop  Razor,  twelve  AutoStrop 
Blades  and  a  Strop — complete  in  hand- 
some Black  Leather  Case  lined  <Nr  r\r\ 
with  Velvet  and  Satin.  Price..  IPJ,UU 
The  same  Outfit  can  be  had  in  Leather 
Cases  of  following  colors :— Blue,  Green, 
Maroon  and  Red. 

SET  NO.  BO — Contents  as  above,  but  in 
polished  Nickle-plated  case,  or  in  En- 
graved or  Plain  Metal  Cases,  d»c  r\n 
finished  gun-metal.      Price «pj.W\J 

SET  NO.  7— Contents  as  in  No.  1,  but  in 
a  compact  pocket  folding  case — Black 
or  Brown.  The  Outfit  includes  ft»c  Af) 
a   Metal    Mirror «p«J.UU 

COMBINATION  OUTFITS  containing 
Shaving  Brush,  Soap,  etc.,  in  various 
styles,   from   $6.50  to   $15.00  per  Set. 

See    the    AutoStrop    Razor    assortment 

at    any    Drug.    Hardware    or    Jewelry 

Store.      You    will    find    a    style   to    suit 

your  desire. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.  Limited 

AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  PA70D  THAT 
SHARPENS  ITSELF. 


into  StropSafetu  Razor 


DO  YOU  MISS  IMPORTANT  NEWS? 

We  read  the  newspapers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  business.  We  can 
supply  you  with  valuable  news  on  any  subject  whether  you  are  interested  as  a 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  advertiser,  editor,  farmer,  or  politician.  We 
send  you  these  original  clippings  which  keep  you  posted  on  current  events, 
changes  in  business,  prices,  construction  news  or  any  special  information  you  wish 
us  to  gather.  This  service  costs  little  and  is  valuable  to  any  business.  Write  for 
prices  and  name  your  subject. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 
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A  "renewing"  bath 
— for  your  bathroom 

FLOORS!  Walls!  Enamel!  Bowl!  Tub!  Of 
course  you  want  them  always  ready  for  in- 
spection! Gold  Dust  leaves  bathrooms  with  a 
sanitary  sparkle  because  it  purifies  as  it  thor- 
oughly cleanses.  It  brings  a  wonderful  sweet 
cleansing  to  bowls  and  drainpipes.  Be  sure  to 
keep  a  package  of  Gold  Dust  in  your  bathroom 
— handy  for  frequent  bathroom  cleaning! 


Look  for  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  and  the 
name  FAIRBANK'S  on  every  package. 


«nEEZFAIRBANK2?«ft5D 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


We  will  help  you  earn  more 
money  for  Christmas 

Here  fs    An    Opportunity 
You  've  Been  Looking  For 

LISTEN! 

You  can  step  in  right  now,  begin  work  without  a  day's 
delay,  and  earn  that  extra  money  you  want  for  Christmas. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  old  or  young,  big  producers  and  small 
producers — we  will  pay  each  one  whom  we  engage  accord- 
ing to  the  results  shown. 

We  can  place  spare-time  workers  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
work  who  are  desirous  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 
Let's  get  acquainted ! 

We  start  you  in  business  FREE — Act  to-day. 

Address:  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Dept.  F.M.,   143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

CUT  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Dept.  FM.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Gentlemen — Please  send  me  FREE  particulars  concerning  the  extra 
money  for  Christmas. 


NAME   ... 
ADDRESS 


Books/or  Boys  6?  Girls 

By  LILLIAN  H.  SMITH 

Supervisor  of  Children's  Department  of  Toronto  Public  Library 


WHAT   CANADIAN    BOYS   ARE 
READING 

I^HE  boy  who  reads  widens  his  inter- 
•  ests  and  becomes  more  companion- 
able; he  finds  out  how  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  therefore  becomes  more  in- 
dependent because  he  knows  more  and 
his  confidence  develops.  He  learns  not 
only  how  to  get  at  knowledge  but  where 
the  sources  of  knowledge  are,  and  he 
emerges  from  the  ranks  into  a  position 
of  command. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  one 
cannot  prevent  boys  from  reading.  It 
is  an  appetite  that  is  perfectly  normal 
and  that  shows  itself  particularly  strong 
in  the  years  from  ten  to  sixteen  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  an  appetite  that  de- 
mands food  for  boys'  stories  which  have 
a  "grip"  to  them ;  which  have  the  excite- 
ment and  the  quick  movement  of  the 
boy  of  those  years — daring,  adventur- 
ous, with  the  "square  deal"  but  not  too 
obvious  a  moral.  If  these  are  not  pro- 
vided boys  can  easily  satisfy  these 
natural  instincts  by  the  nickel  and  dime 
trash  which  circulates  by  the  millions 
because  parents  and  teachers  and  libra- 
rians have  not  appreciated  this  fact  as 
they  should  and  have  been  lax  in  pro- 
viding for  these  interesting  famished 
creatures.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  books  selected  from  our  library^ 
complete  list  for  boys: 
Aldrich,  T.  B.  Story  of  a  bad  boy. 
Atteridge,  A.  W.  Captain  Cook's  voy- 
ages. Famous  modern  battles. 
Baldwin,  James.  Story  of  Roland. 
Story  of  Siegfried.  Story  of  the 
golden  age. 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.     Coral  island.     Dog 

Crusoe  and  his  master.    Ungava. 
Barbour,  R.  H.    Crimson  sweater.    For 
the  honor  of  the  school.     Left  tackle 
Thayer. 
Beard,  C.  D.     American  boys'  book  of 
bugs,   butterflies   and   beetles.      Boat 
building  and  boating.    Field  and  for- 
est handy  book.     Jack  of  all  trades. 
Shelters,  shacks,  and  shanties. 
Birkhead,  Alice.    Heroes  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.    Lorna  Doone. 
Bone,  Florence.     The  man   in  the  red 

shirt. 
Bo8tock,  F.  C.     Training  of  wild  ani- 
mals. 
Brereton,  F.  S.    How  Canada  was  won. 
Brooks,  E.  S.    Boys  of  the  first  empire. 
Story  of  the  Iliad.    Story  of  the  Odys- 
sey. 
Brooks,  E.  S.     Boy  of  the  first  empire. 

Historic  boys. 
Burroughs,  John.     Squirrels  and  other 

fur-bearers. 
Churchill,  Winston.     The  crossing. 
Cody.  A.  H.    On  trail  and  rapid  by  dog 

sled  and  canoe. 
Collingwood,  Harry.     With  airship  and 

submarine. 
Collins,  F.  A.    Boy's  book  of  model  aero- 
planes.    Wireless  man. 
Connor,  Ralph.     Black  Rock.  Glengarry 

school  days. 
Cooper,  J.  F.    The  last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Curwood,  J.  O.     Wolf  hunters. 
Dana,  R.  H.    Two  years  before  the  mast. 
Defoe,   Daniel.      Robinson    Crusoe. 
Dickens,  Charles.     Great  expectations.  ' 
Nicholas    Nickleby.       Oliver     Twist. 
Pickwick  papers. 
Doubleday,    Russell.      Cattle    ranch    to 

college. 
Finnemore,  John.    Red  men  of  the  dusk. 

Story  of  a  scout.    The  wolf  patrol. 
Fraser,  W.  A.     Mooswa.     Outcasts. 
Grenfell,  W.  T.    Adrift  on  the  ice-pan. 
Grierson,  E.  W.     Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Hare,    W.    T.      Making    the    freshman 

team. 
Hawthorne,     Nathaniel.        Tanglewood 
tales.      Wonder   book   for   boys    and 
girls. 
Henty,   G.  A.     At  Aboukir  and  Acre. 
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Knight  of  the  White  cross.  With 
Wolfe  in  Canada. 

Hill,  G.  B.    Young  farmer. 

Holland,  R.  S.  Boy  scouts  of  snow- 
shoe  lodge. 

Hornibrook,  Isabel.    A  scout  of  to-day. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  Tom  Brown's  school- 
days. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry.  Pioneers  in  Can- 
ada. 

Keene,  J.  H.  Boy's  own  guide  to  fish- 
ing. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Hereward  the 
Wake.     The  heroes.     Westward  ho! 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Captains  coura- 
geous. Jungle  book.  Puck  of  Pook's 
hill.    Stalky  and  Co. 

Kirby,  William.     The  golden  dog. 

Lamb,  Charles.  Adventuress  of  Uly- 
ses. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary.  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

Laut,  A.  C.  Pathfinders  of  the  West. 
Vikings  of  the  Pacific. 

London,  Jack.  Call  of  the  wild.  Cruise 
of  the  Dazzler. 

Nicolay,  Helen.  Boy's  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Ollivant,  Alfred.    Bob,  son  of  Battle. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert.  Pierre  and  his 
people.  When  Valmond  came  to 
Pontiac. 

Parrott,  J.  E.  Stories  of  famous  men 
and  women. 

Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.  Historical  tales 
from  Shakespeare.  The  roll  call  of 
honor. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.  House  in  the  water. 
Kindred  of  the  wild. 

Roberts,  T.  G.  Comrades  of  the  trails. 
Flying  plover.    Red  feathers. 

St.  John,  T.  M.  How  two  boys  made 
their  own  electrical  apparatus.  Things 
a  boy  should  know  about  electricity. 
Things  a  boy  should  know  about  wire- 
less. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Ivanhoe.  Tales  of 
a  grandfather.    The  talisman. 

Seton,  E.  T.  Lives  of  the  hunted.  Rolf 
in  the  woods.  Two  little  savages. 
Wild  animals  I  have  known. 

Sewell,  Anna.     Black  Beauty. 

Sterling,  M.  B.     Story  of  Sir  Galahad. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  Black  arrow.  Kid- 
napped.    Tteasure  Island. 

Stowe,  H.  E.  B.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Boys  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Tomlinson,  P.  G.  The  trail  of  the  Black 
Hawk. 

Twain,  Mark.  Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer.   The  prince  and  the  pauper. 

White,  S.  E.  Blazed  trail.  Magic  for- 
est. 

Williams,  Hawley.     Fair  play. 

Wyss,  J.  R.     Swiss  family  Robinson. 

Yonge,  C.  M.    Book  of  golden  deeds. 

THE  GIRL  AND  HER  BOOKS 

That  women  are  the  readers  of  novels 
is  a  commonplace  assertion.  If  it  is 
true  the  tastes  of  women  must  exert  an 
important  influence  in  shaping  the 
trend  of  modern  literature.  It  is  they 
who  buy  the  best  sellers  and  who  make 
demands  at  the  desks  of  public  libraries. 
Isn't  it  rather  curious  then  that  so  much 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  reading 
of  boys,  so  little  to  that  of  girls? 

At  holiday  time  last  year  the  literary 
journals  abounded  in  suggestions  for 
boys'  reading,  with  lists  of  recommend- 
ed books  compiled  by  scout  masters  and 
others  and  replies  and  counter-replies 
from  authors,  publishers  and  librarians. 
I  do  not  remember  one  paragraph  de- 
voted to  the  girl  and  her  books. 

This  neglect  of  girls  is  not  limited  to 
the  field  of  books  of  course.  Girls  are 
an  afterthought  everywhere.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  erection  of  a  Christian  As- 
sociation building  or  a  reformatory,  boys 
come  first.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  mythi- 
cal belief  to  the  effect  that  girls  are 
sweet,  gentle  and  insipid  by  nature — 
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'sugar  and  spice  and  all  things  nice," 
you  remember — and  when  a  girl  "goes 
wrong"  it  is  our  way  to  hold  up  our 
hands  in  horror,  say  that  a  bad  girl  is 
worse  than  a  bad  boy  and  hence  hope- 
less, forgetting  how  little  may  have  been 
done  beforehand  to  keep  her  going  right. 
Similarly,  it  is  a  simpler  matter  to 
blame  women  patrons  of  public  libraries 
for  the  amount  of  trashy  fiction  read 
than  it  is  to  inquire  how  and  why  their 
tastes  were  formed. 

Little    girls — those     under    twelve — 
may  be  omitted.    They  are  provided  for 
with  Mother  Goose,  fairy  tales,  folk  lore 
and  legend.     But  young  people  of  ado- 
lescent age  have  a  right,  I  feel,  to  a 
contemporary  literature   of  their  own, 
to  read  and  to  own  books  that  are  of 
their   own    day    and    generation.      The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  list  of  books 
v/hich  we  suggest  for  girls: 
Aanrud,  Hans.     Lisbeth   Longfrock.  A 
motherless  little  girl's  life  on  a  Nor- 
wegian farm. 
Alcott,  L.  M.    Complete  works. 
Austen,  Jane.     Pride  and  prejudice. 
Baden-Powell,    Agnes.      Handbook    for 
girl  guides. 

Baker,  E.  A.     Frolics  at  Fairmount. 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.,  1st  hart.     The  littlo 

minister.     Peter  and  Wendy. 
Beard,  Lina.    On  the  trail;  an  outdoor 
book  for  girls  by  Lina  Beard  and  A. 
B.  Beard. 
Bolton,  E.  E.  K.    Lives  of  girls  who  be- 
came famous. 
Brooks,  E.  S.    Historic  girls. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  "Mrs.  Nicholls."  Jane 

Eyre. 
Burnett,  F.  E.  H.,  "Mrs.   Townesend." 

The  lost  prince. 
BurreU,  C.  B.    The  fun  of  cooking. 
Burroughs,  John.     Birds  and  bees. 
Connor,  Ralph,  "C.  W.  Gordon."  Black 

Rock.     The  sky  pilot. 
Coolidge,  Susan,  "S.  C.  Woolsey."  "What 

Katy  did"  series. 
Comstock,  H.  T.  S.     Tower  or  throne; 
a  romance  of  the  girlhood  of  Eliza- 
beth. 
Dickens,   Charles.     The   cricket  on  the 
hearth.     David  Copperfield.     The  old 
curiosity  shop.    The  tale  of  two  cities. 
Dix,  B.  M.,  "Mrs.  Flebbe."     Betty-bide- 
at-home.    Blithe  McBride.    The  story 
of  an  eventful  girlhood  among  Puri- 
tans   and    Indians.      Friends    in   the 
end. 
Eliot,  George..  "M.  E.  L.  Cross."     The 

mill  on  the  Floss. 
Jewett,  S.  O.,  Betty  Leice'ster.     A  de- 
lightful picture  of  New  England  life 
and  character. 
Lamb,    Charles.      Tales    from    Shakes- 
peare, by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
Larcom,  Lucy.     A  New  England  girl- 
hood. 
Laut,  Agnes.     Heralds  of  empire. 
Macleod,  Mary,   ed.     The   Shakespeare 

story  book. 
Marks,   J.    A.      Vacation    camping   for 

girls. 
Montgomery,  L.  M.,  "Mrs.  McDonald." 
Anne  of  Green  Gables.     The  golden 
road. 
Moses,  Belle.     Charles  Dickens  and  his 
girl  heroines.  Helen  Ormesby.  Louisa 
May  Alcott.     As  interesting  as  "Lit- 
tle women." 
Overton,    J.    M.      The    life    of    Robert 

Louis  Stevenson. 
Porter,  E.  H.     Six  Star  ranch. 
Portor,   L.   S.     Genevieve;    a    story  of 

French  schooldays. 
Quiller-Couch,     Mabel.       The     Carroll 

girls. 
Riggs,  K.  D.  S.  W.  The  Bird's  Christ- 
mas Carol.  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 
Polly  Oliver's  problem.  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  farm.  A  summer  in  a 
canon. 
Roberts,  C.  G.  D.     Barbara  Ladd.     The 

heart  of  the  ancient  wood. 
Saunders,  Marshall.     The  story  of  the 

Gravelys.     'Tilda  Jane. 
Soott,  Sir  Walter,  1st.   bart.     Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth.     Quentin   Durward. 
Smith,  M.  P.  W.  Four  on  a  farm.    "Jol- 
ly good  times"  series. 
Steedman,  Amy.    When  they  were  chil- 
dren;   stories    of    the    childhood    of 
famous  men  and  women. 
Stewart,  Jean.     Three  hundred  things 

a  bright  girl  can  do. 
Webster,  A.  J.     Daddy-long-legs.    Just 
Patty.     When  Patty  went  to  college. 
Widdemer,  Margaret.     Winona   of  the 
Camp  fire. 
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to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  good  re- 
turns are  sure.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"t*e  Money  This  Winter— Saw  Wood 

There  is  die  money  this  winter  sawing  wood.  Coal  is  high. 
Wood  will  be  scarce.    Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up.    The 

,  ik  CILSON  HEAVI-DUTI  SAWING  dUTFIT 

is  the  machine  to  do  it  with.  Makes  its  own  spark  without 
the  aid  of  batteries.  Vou  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine 
until  you  know  all  about  the  Gilson  Heary-Duti.  When 
you  know  about  it,  you  will 
not  buy  any  other.  Catalog 
and  information  free  if  you 
act  quickly.    Write  to-day 

~'LSON  MFCLf(L,LtA 

7815  York  St.,  Guelph.Ont, 


/jt  HANGING  conditions  have  given  the  Dominion  a 
\jj/   new  electorate — the  women  of  Canada. 

Canadian  womanhood,  on  the  Farm,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  its  prerogatives,  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  management  of  Canadian  affairs,  must 
keep  informed  on  the  questions  of  the  hour. 


The  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
policy  consistently  advocated  by 
The  Globe  in  season  and  out  of 
season. 

There  must  be  legislation  for  the 
aged,  as  well  as  for  the  young,  pen- 
sions for  mothers,  educational  im- 
provements, unemployment  and 
sickness  insurance. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
on  which  the  womanhood  of  Can- 
ada will  now  have  to  take  sides. 
Therefore,    in    this    respect,    The 


Globe  has  a  special  appeal  for  pro- 
gressive, right  thinking  Canadian 
women. 

Its  daily  and  weekly  departments 
have  a  special  interest  for  woman- 
hood in  the  farm  homes  of  Ontario. 
They  exercise  a  helpful  influence 
throughout  the  family  circle. 

But  all  its  departments  are  edited 
as  much  for  women  as  for  men. 

Special  daily  and  weekly  fea- 
tures, covering  almost  every  im- 
portant phase  of  human  effort, 
round  out  this  great  newspaper's 
service  to  its  readers. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  place  a  daily  paper  at 
the  disposal  of  his  family.  No  other  small  yearly  expenditure 
will  do  so  much  to  broaden  the  views  of  those  who  live  on 
the  land.  The  Globe  makes  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  agricul- 
turist and  his  family. 


TORONTO 

Canada's  National  Newspaper 

ORDER  FROM   YOUR  LOCAL  AGENT 
OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 
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Mother  and  Child  find  equal  delight 
in  the  creamy,  abundant,  skin- 
healing,  flower-fragrant  lather    of 

BABY'S  OWN 
SOAP 

The  particles  of  pure,  vegetable  oil  which  are 
rubbed  with  the  lather  into  the  pores,  help 
nature  along,  assuring  a  white  and  healthy  skin. 

Best  for  Baby — Baby's  Own  Soap  is  Best  for  you. 

Sold  almost  everywhere. 
ALBERT  SOAPS  LIMITED,  Mfr«.,  MONTREAL. 
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You  Take   No  Risk 

Every  Griffith  Halter  that  hears  a  guarantee  tag 
as  sold  under  a  hard  and  fast  guarantee.  This  means 
that  if  your  animals  break  a  Griffith  Guaranteed 
Halter  within  a  year  from  the  day  you  buy  it  we 
will  positively  replace  it. 

guaranteed  jraltets 

are  the  strongest  made,  so  absolutely  reliable 
that  they  defy  the  most  confirmed  halter-breaker. 

There  is  a  Griffith  Guaranteed  Halter  to  meet 
your  particular  needs.  The  Classic  Colt  has  great 
strength  and  is  ideal  for  halter-breaking  young 
colts.     At  your  dealer's  $1.00  (in  the  West  $1.25). 

The  Giant  Halter  is  another  one  of  our  guar- 
anteed lines,   price   $1.75    (in  the   West   $2.00). 

Write  for  our  free  halter  book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  Griffith  Guaranteed  Halters  write 
us   direct,  giving   dealer's  name. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

62  Waterloo  St.,     Stratford,  Ont.  B1 


GIANT  HALTER 


The  Way  of  Giving  Gifts 

f«  By  GERALDINE  W.  DICKIE  t£ 


A  N  old  auntie  once  said  to  me,  "Nan, 
■*  »  do  you  know  there  is  as  much  grace 
in  knowing  how  to  give  and  receive  a 
gift,  as  there  is  in  the  gift  itself." 

Our  family  has  a  large  gathering 
each  Xmas.  Long  has  it  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  connection  to  give  gifts  ex- 
pressive of  love,  good  will  and  utility 
to  each  other.  Last  year  when  our 
hostess  greeted  each  guest  in  the  hall  of 
the  old  homestead,  she  casually  re- 
marked: "I  have  a  few  questions  for 
you,"  and  from  a  side  table  she  picked 
up  a  little  bunch  of  cards,  neatly  print- 
ed on  a  typewriter,  and  read  a  quota- 
tion. The  guest  was  asked  to  name 
the  gift  such  a  quotation  might  apply 
to.  When  the  correct  answer  was  given 
the  present  was  handed  over,  bearing 
on  it  a  card  with  the  Xmas  greeting  of 
the  donor.  Following  are  a  few  of  the 
quotations  used,  and  they  added  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  guests  and  the 
enjoyment  of  our  Xmas  party  gener- 
ally: 

A  Tea-Cosy  had  this  quotation  from 
Longfellow: 
To  be  used  when  you 
"Take  from  the  crane  the  steaming  and 

simmering  kettle, 
Poise  it  aloft  in  the  air,  and  fill  up  the 

earthen  teapot 
Made  in  Delft  and  adorned  with  quaint 

and  wonderful  figures." 

For  a  Five-o'Clock  Tea  Cloth: 
"Now  stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutters 

fast. 
Let  fall   the  curtains,  wheel  the   sofa 

round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing 

urn 
Throws  up  a  streaming  column,  and  the 

cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on 

each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
(Wm.  Cowper.) 

Several  Books  had  the  following: 
"The  pleasant  books  that  silently  among 
Our  household  treasures  take  familiar 
places, 
They  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 
Spoke    from    the    printed    leaves    or 
pictured  faces." 

(Longfellow.) 

"They  are  never  alone  who  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts." 

(Sir  Philip  Sidney.) 

1 

"An   investment   in   knowledge   always 
pays  the  best  interest." 

(Franklin.) 

"Knowledge  comes  of  learning  well  re- 
tained unfruitful  else." 

(Dante.) 

"Books  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and 

good; 
Round   these,   with    tendrils    strong   as 

flesh  and  blood, 
Our    pastime    and    our   happiness   will 

grow." 

(Wordsworth.) 

"Keep  a  little  poetry  in  the  corner  of 

thy  heart  and  soul, 
To  chase  away  dull  care,  and  make  life's 

prose  sweeter 
And  its  duties  easier." 

(Hoskins.) 

For  Calendars: 
"Sunday  is  the  golden  clasp  that  binds 
together  the  volume  of  the  week." 
(Longfellow.) 

"Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to 
you  as  the  beginning  of  life,  and  every 
setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave 


its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing 
done  for  others,  some  goodly  strength 
or  knowledge  gained  for  yourself." 

(Ruskin.) 

"A  man  he  seemed  of  cheerful  yester- 
days and  confident  to-morrows." 
(Wordsworth.) 

"Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  declin- 
ing sun 

Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action 
done." 

"One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows." 
(Franklin.) 

A  beautiful  Landscape  Painting  in  oil : 
"If  your  thoughts  of  town  are  weary, 

Rest  your  eyes  and  dream, 
Gazing  on  this  picture  cheery, 

Of  woodland  vale  and  stream; 
Remember  too,  that  on  its  way, 
The  stream  flows  merrily  on  each  day." 

Another  of  Familiar  Scenery  had  the 
following: 
"For,  don't  you  mark?    We're  made  so 

that  we  love, 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things 

we  have  passed, 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to 

see; 
And  so,  they  are  the  better  painted — 

better  to  us, 
Which   is   the    same   thing.      Art   was 

given  for  that, 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out." 

(Browning.) 

A  Necktie  for  a  Gentleman: 
"For    the    apparel    oft    proclaims    the 
man." 

(Hamlet.) 

A  Pair  of  Knit  Socks: 
"May  the  cold  blasts  ne'er  get  ye." 

(Burns.) 

For  a  Pillow: 
"Oh  sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole." 

For  a  Storm  Thermometer: 
"It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain, 
It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and 
sends  rain, 
Why,  rain's  my  choice." 

(James  Whitcomb  Riley.) 

An  Electric  Lamp  had: 
"There  is  many  a  lamp  that  is  lighted, 

We  behold  them  near  and  afar; 
But  not  many  of  them,  my  brother, 

Shines  steadily  on  like  a  star." 

A  Game  of  Table  Tennis  for  a  young 
boy  had : 

'"Tis  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
Tis  guid  to  be  honest  and  true." 

(Burns.) 

While  a  Game  of  Halma  for  an  old 
lady  had: 

"Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  mer- 
riment which  bars  a  thousand  ills  and 
lengthens  life." 

(Taming  of  the  Shrew.) 

A  piece  of  Fancy  Work: 
"A  useful  bit  of  graceful  art, 

'Neath  fair  hands  swiftly  growing, 
I<?  of  the  maker's  self  a  part, 

And  tells  without  her  knowing." 

For  a  Box  of  Bon-Bons: 
"Sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice." 

A  Hemstitched  Handkerchief: 
"The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself. 
....  Therefore  the  poet  brings  his 
poem,  the  shepherd  his  lamb;  the  farm- 
er, corn;  the  miner,  a  gem;  the  sailor, 
coral  and  shells;  the  painter,  his  pic- 
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The  Mark 
of  Quality 


The  name  Jaeger 
on  woollens  has  come 
to  be  as  well  known 
for  quality  as  the  Hall 
Mark  on  silver.  It's 
reputation  has  been 
gained  by  scrupulously 
maintaining  its  stan- 
dard of  quality  and 
purity  for  over  30 
years. 

For  Sale  at  Jaeger  Store* 

and  Agencies  throur, hoot 
the  Dominion. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
free  on  application. 
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THAT  SOFT, 

ROSY,  VELVETY 

COMPLEXION 

BLEMISHES     REMOVED    QUICKLY 
AND  PERMANENTLY 

YOUR    COMPLEXION    MAKES     OR 
MARS  YOUR  APPEARANCE 


Pearl  La  Sage,  former  aetreee  who  offer* 

women  her  remarkable  complexion  treatment 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  Instantly  produced  a  sen- 
cation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  Yon  have  never  in  all  your  iife  used  any- 
thing like  *t.  Makes  muddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blackheads, eiuptions  vanishalmost  like  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright  " 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarrassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether 
your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes  This 
wonderful  treatment  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  be 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  mat- 
ter what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  mothods 
new  known  are  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  arms 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is 
very  pleasant  to  use.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treatment 
free.  You  take  no  risk — send  do  money — just  your  nama 
end  address  on  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  par* 
ticulars  by  next  mail— Free. 


— — «- —-—  FREE  COUPON  - 

|  PEARL  LA  8AQE,  D.o.    192 

OS  St.  Paler  St.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q..  Cun. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  clear  m  v  complexion  m  ten 
days;  also  send  mo  l'car  1  La  Lzgu  Ueauty  Look. oil  rrr; 


Uami . 
Strrtt  . 


.Proi,.. 


ture;    the  girl,   a   handkerchief  of  her 
own  sewing." 

(Emerson.) 

A  Knitted  Sweater: 

"Alone  I  did  it." 

(Shakespeare.) 

A  tiny  Tea-Kettle  had: 

"Prescription. — A  cup  of  hot  water 
before  breakfast." 

"Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite 
and  health  on  both." 

A  Blotter  had: 

"Write  no  word  thou  would'st  after 
from  thy  memory  blot." 

A    Waffle   Pan   and    Chopping   Bowl 
had  attached: 
"We   may   live   without   poetry,   music 

and  art; 
We   may   live   without   conscience   and 

live  without  hearts, 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may 

live  without  books, 
But  civilized  men  cannot  live  without 

cooks." 

(Owen  Meredith.) 

A  china  Invalid  Cup  for  a  nurse  had : 
"The  mission  of  woman  on  earth?  To 

give  birth, 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  descending  on 

earth. 
The  mission   of   woman?   permitted   to 

bruise, 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly 

infuse 
Through  the   sorrow   and   sin   of  each 

registered  curse, 
The  blessing  that  mitigates   all;   born 

to  nurse, 
And  to  soothe  and  to  solace,  to  help  and 

to  heal, 
The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her." 
(Ella   Wheeler    Wilcox.) 

For  Flowers : 

"Place  a  spray  in  thy  belt  or  a  rose  on 
the  stand, 

When  thou  settest  thyself  a  common- 
place seam : 

Its  beauty  will  brighten  the  work  in  thy 
hand, 

Its  fragrance  will  sweeten  each  dream." 
(The    Home-Maker.) 

A  Match-Box: 

"A  place  for  everything;  and  every- 
thing in  its  place." 

A    Wonder  Ball  of   yarn    containing 
hidden  gifts: 
"Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  in 

doubt 
Nothing  is  hard,  but  search  may  find  it 

out." 

(R.  Herrick.) 

A  Stocking  Mender: 

"The  common  lot  of  man  is  work, 

And  when  in  unison  with  God's  appoint- 
ed plan, 

We  fill  our  niche, 

He  doth  provide  us  food  and  raiment; 

But  the  upkeep  of  the  garment,  rich  or 
poor 

Falls  to  the  lot  of  woman, 

Therefore  I  lend  you  aid." 

(G.  W.  D.) 

For  a  Looking  Glass : 
"0  would  some  power  the  giftie  gi'  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

(Burns.) 

A  Rose  Bowl  had: 
"You  may  break,  you  may  scatter,  the 

vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling 

round  it  still." 

A  Watch  for  the  daughter  of  the  host 
and  hostess  had  this: 
"Our   hearts    are    watches,    and    every 

beat, 
Is     the     tick     which     registers     time's 

retreat ; 
In  the   Father   Mansion,  with  marvels 

rife, 
Is  the  key  that  has  wound  them  up  for 

life." 


Hallam's  beautiful  Fur  Fashion 
Book,  1920  Edition,  contains.  4o 
pages  and  cover  with  over  300  illus- 
trations of  Fur  Coats  and  Sets  from 
actual  photographs  among  which  is 

this    beautiful 


GREY  WOLF 
SET 


This  fine  quality  Grey 
Canadian  Wolf  Set  is  well 
worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  skins  used  are 
of  a  rich  silver  grey  color, 
thick  and  soft,  the  scarf  is 
fashioned  in  large  animal 
style,  poplin  lined  and  silk 
poplin  streamer.  Muff  to 
match  in  barrel  shape, 
poplin  cuffs,  soft  bed,  wrist 
cord  and  amber  ring. 
Trimmed  with  natural 
heads,  tails  and  paws. 
Very  Special. 


Price  delivered  to  you 
M  448  Scarf,  $18.75 
M  449    Muff,    $18.75 


The  above  is  only  one 
of  over  joo  genuine 
fu  r  ba  tga  ins  shown  in 
Hallam's  1Q20  edition 
Fur  Fashion  Book. 
Be  sure  to  send  for 
your  free  copy  to-day. 


Address  in  full  as  below. 


-limited 
D18  fjall  am  Bmldin.g,TORONT0< 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR    LINE  IN  CANADA 


"VESSOT" 

FEED  GRINDERS 


Winners  of  medals  and 
highest  awards  wherever 
exhibited 

We    challenge    the    world    to    produce    a    plate   that    will 
Grind    and   Wear    with    the   genuine    "Vesaot." 

"VESSOT"    GRINDERS    WILL    LOWER    YOUR 
GRINDING    COST. 

Made    in    9    different   sizes— 6%".    8",    9",    9%",    W)%"    B. 
Farm   Type   and    11",    13"  and    15"   Mill   Type. 
May    we    send    our    FREE    descriptive    circular? 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers 

S.  Vessot  &  Co.,  Joliette,  Que. 

Sold   exclusively    in    Canada    by 
International  Harvester  Co.  of   Canada,  Limited 

Branches:  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  North  Battle- 
ford,  Regina,  Saskatoon.  Yorkton.  Brandon.  Winnipeg, 
London,   Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John. 


Get  Clean  Milk 

In  winter,  when  the  cows  are  stabled  and  it  la 
hard  to  keep  the  udders  clean,  clip  the  flanks  and 
udders  every  few  weeks — a  few  minutes  will  do 
it  if  you  use  a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine — then  the 
parts  can  be  wiped  in  a  jiffy  and  the  milk  will  be 
clean  and  free  from  dirt.  Clips  horses  also. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  A165.  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU- 


LONDON    CONCRETE  MIXER  NO.  4 

equipped  with  "NOVO" 
DUST  PROOF  GASO- 
LINE  ENGINE.       Cap.. 

city   40  cu.   yds.  per   day. 

This  machine  is  especially 
suitable  for  small  jobs.  It 
is  built  lo  last  a  lifetime. 
Saves  the  price  of  itself  in 
thirty  days'  use.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  1-K. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  un- 
occupied  territory. 
London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dept.    D.         London,    Ontario. 

World's  Largest  'Manufacturers  of  Concrete   Machinery. 
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It's  not  fat — it's  EGGS  you  want 

Are  your  hens  just  boarders?  Fat  and  lazy?  All  their  food 
going  to  flesh?  Nothing  left  for  egg  production?  Madam, — Your 
hens'  egg  organs  are  dormant,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied 
to  let  nature  bide  its  own  time  to  revive  these  dormant  egg  or- 
gans, it  will  be  Spring  eggs,  not  Winter  eggs,  for  you.  But  why 
wait  on  nature  ?  You  can  speed  up  egg  production — you  can 
make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 


DrHess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


It  contains  Nux  Vomica  and  Quassia,  the  best  nerve,  appetizing 
and  digestive  tonics  known  to  the  Materia  Medica — tonics  that 
promote  a  hen's  digestion — tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  food  goes  to  egg  produc- 
tion, and  not  all  to  flesh,  and  fat,  and  laziness,  when  it's  action, 
and  eggs  you  want. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood,  which  is 
essential  to  the  speeding  up  process.  It  contains  certain  forms 
of  lime  that  supply  the  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  insures  a 
healthy,  singing,  laying,  paying  poultry  flock, 
Winter  as  well  as  Summer. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the 
size  of  your  flock.  Get  it  from  a  reliable 
dealer  in  your  own  town.  Tell  him  how  many 
fowls  you  have,  and  he  will  supply  you  with 
the  proper  sized  package,  which  is  guaran- 
teed. 35c,  85c,  and  $1.75  packages.  25-lb. 
pail,  $3.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $14.00. 


DR.  HESS   &   CLARK,    Ashland.    Oblo 


DR.  HESS 
Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  aad 
Worm  Expeller 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


FATTEN  YOUR  POULTRY 

and  it  will  pay  you  to  ship  them  where  you  can  get  best  market  price. 

ONE  SHIPMENT  SOLICITED 

P.  POULIN  &  COMPANY,       -      39  Bonsecour  Mkt.,  Montreal 

NEW  LAID  EGGS— DAIRY  BUTTER 


Crate  Fattened   Poultry 

We  are  open  for  shipments  of  crate-fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.     Also 
strictly  new  laid  eggs.     Highest  market  prices  paid  according  to  quality 

HENRY  GATEHOUSE  &  SON 

344-352  West  Dorchester  Street  -  -  MONTREAL 


D  E  A  FNESS 

Perfect  hearing  is  now  being 
restored  in  every  condition 
of  deafness  or  defective  hear- 
ing from  causes  such  as  Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness,  Relaxed  or 
Sunken  Drums,  Thickened 
Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing 
6ounds,  Perforated,  Wholly 
or  F  a  r  t  i  a  1 1  y  Destroyed 
Drama.  Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

W  ilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Little  Wirelens  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  fe  lacking 
or  defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are 
simple  devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into 
the  ears  where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and 
comfortable. 

Write  t*-4ay  for  our  1«»  page  FREE  book  on 
DEAFNESS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 

WTL0ON   EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
266   Inter-Southern    Bldg.         LOUISVILLE,    KY. 


MORTGAGE    LIFTERS 

Guild's  Bred-to-lay  strains 
will  pay  your  mortgage. 
Try  them.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandort.es, 
Single  Comlb  White  Leg- 
horns and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  3,000  one  year 
old  hens.  300  one  year  old 
male  birds  for  December  de- 
livery. Write  for  beautifully 
Illustrated  catalogue,  con- 
taining 65  photos,  tonic  and 
Our  264- Egg  Kind    feed   formulas.     It's  free. 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


POULTRY 


Reversing  Hen   Laying  Conditions 

By  MARK  MEREDITH 


IN  view  of  the  serious  attempt  to  dis- 
organize Great  Britain's  food  supply, 
winter  production  of  eggs  is  more  pres- 
sing than  ever  before. 

Normally,  the  average  output  of  eggs 
in  March,  April,  and  May  is  six  or  eight 
to  one  in  November,  December,  and 
January.  It  is  so  natural  for  hens  to 
lay,  they  cannot  help  doing  so,  in  the 
former  months.  Production  in  the  win- 
ter is  abnormal,  and  must  be  forced. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  is  a 
question  which  has  puzzled  breeders  for 
generations. 

In  America,  where  the  conditions  are 
less  favorable  than  our  own,  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  trans- 
ference of  laying  from  spring  to  the 
preceding  winter.  This  is  not  an  in- 
crease in  the  tale  of  eggs,  production 
is  merely  changed  from  the  time  of 
minimum  to  that  of  maximum  prices. 

Here  are  some  actual  results : 

(1)  Five  hundred  later  hatched  pul- 
lets (Northern  New  York  State),  in 
December,  1917,  were  laying  100  eggs 
per  diem.  Three  weeks  later,  in  spite 
of  severe  wintry  weather,  they  had  in- 
creased output  to  325  per  day. 

(2)  On  the  same  farm  in  the  same 
period,  1,600  earlier  hatched,  and  better 
pullets  were  laying  640  eggs  daily.  In 
three  weeks  these  had  dropped  to  320 
per  diem. 

(3)  On  another  general  farm  in  early 
December  of  the  same  year  only  16  eggs 
per  day  were  being  obtained  from  200 
pullets.  Twenty-three  days  later  they 
were  giving  an  average  of  166  eggs  per 
diem. 

Many  other  equally  striking  cases 
could  be  cited  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts.  Wherein  lies  the  ex- 
planation? 

Simply  that  the  days  of  the  hens  in 
No.  1  and  No.  3  houses  were  lengthened 
by  lighting  these  at  sunset  and  contin- 
uing the  light  to  8  p.  m.  and  illuminat- 
ing again  from  5.30  next  morning  to 
daybreak,  whereas  the  hens  in  No.  2 
had  no  lights  and  were  compelled  to 
spend  15  hours  out  of  the  24  without 
food  or  exercise. 

It  was  not  artificial  application  of 
heat  in  cold  weather  but  development 
of  physical  warmth,  plus  a  more  con- 
stant consumption  of  the  materials  for 
egg  production.  Observations  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  hens  without  light 
going  to  roost  before  6  p.  m.  have  their 
crops  emptied  at  midnight  and  can  ob- 
tain no  more  food  for  from  seven  to 
eight  hours.  Simple  though  it  seems, 
that  appears  to  be  the  secret. 

For  this  purpose  electric  light,  using 
one  25-candle  power  lamp  per  100  hens 
when  available,  is  cheapest,  safest  and 
most  effective.  Otherwise  acetylene 
gas  or  petrol  lamps  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  system  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
by  use  of  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  for 
another  purpose. 

The  cost  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  results,  working  out  for  20  winter 
weeks  at  about  %d.  per  hen  per  week. 
Transference  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
ordinarily  laid  in  the  spring  to  the  win- 
ter cycle  means,  without  any  increase 
in  total  numbers,  an  addition  to  the  an- 
nual returns  of  40  per  cent. 

This  system  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  egg  industry. 


MARKING   LATE-MOULTING  HENS 

IT  has  been  established  that  a  hen 
which  moults  late  is  usually  a  good 
layer,  says  Miller-Purvis  in  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark 
the  late-moulting  hens  to  use  as  breed- 
ers. Some  of  our  hens  have  almost  en- 
tirely renewed  their  suits,  and  some  of 


them  are  very  ragged  at  this  time,  while 
a  few  are  just  beginning  to  moult.  As 
we  happen  to  get  our  hands  on  those 
which  are  now  ragged  or  just  beginning 
to  moult  we  put  a  special  band  on  one  of 
their  legs;  these  hens  will  be  used  as 
breeders  next  spring.  This  method  of 
selecting  the  best  layers  cuts  out  rather 
more  than  half  our  hens,  but  we  can 
afford  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  results.  The  hens  that  have  moulted 
earlier  will  pay  a  good  profit,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  them  a»e  as  good  layers 
as  those  that  are  moulting  now,  but  the 
average  egg  production  of  the  late 
moulters  will  be  noticeably  larger  than 
that  of  those  which  moult  earlier.  We 
make  Oct.  15  the  date  when  we  begin 
marking  the  hens.  A  few  Buff  Orping- 
ton, Barred  Rock  and  White  Rock  hens 
keep  on  laying  a  few  eggs  all  the  time 
they  are  moulting.  These  are  our  spe- 
cial favorites. 


DUST  BATH  FOR  POULTRY 

ONE  of  the  best  methods  to  keep 
poultry  free  from  lice  is  to  provide 
a  "dust  bath."  This  may  be  made  of  a 
box  large  enough  to  accommodate  sev- 
eral fowls  at  a  time  and  partly  filled 
with  road  dust,  tobacco  dust  and  sul- 
phur according  to  the  following  pro- 
portion : 

Road  dust   6  parts 

Tobacco   1  part 

Sulphur   2  handf uls 

Dipping  chickens  in  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  chlorine  is  also  recommended 
for  the  control  of  lice. 


SWATTING  THE  RATS 

GOOD  results  were  obtained  recently 
in  a  rat  eradication  campaign  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Methods  of  extermina- 
tion recommended  were  systematic  trap- 
ping and  poisoning.  An  excellent 
poison  bait  was  barium  carbonate  used 
on  slices  of  canteloupe,  sliced  tomatoes, 
green  corn,  canned  corn,  ground  meat, 
and  ground  cheese,  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  barium  carbonate 
to  four  parts  of  bait.  These  poisoned 
baits  were  placed  in  the  rat  runways 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession.  In  a 
campaign  of  This  magnitude  poisoning 
operations  are  absolutely  essential. 


A  NEW  HULLESS  OAT 

C.  E.  Saunders,  Dominion  Cerealist. 

THE  introduction  of  a  good,  new 
variety  of  hulless  oats  by  the  Ex- 
perimental Farms  Branch  has  not  per- 
haps attracted  as  much  attention  as  it 
should.  Free  samples  of  this  variety 
are  now  being  distributed  by  the  Do- 
minion Cerealist  at  Ottawa.  The  stock 
on  hand  is  not  large,  but  as  long  as  it 
lasts  samples  will  be  gladly  sent  to  farm- 
ers in  almost  any  district  of  Canada, 
as  it  is  believed  that  this  oat  will  be 
widely  useful.  The  full  name  of  the 
variety  is  Liberty,  Ottawa  480.  It  is 
derived  from  a  cross  made  in  1903,  be- 
*tween  the  well-known  variety,  Swedish 
Select,  and  a  hulless  oat  from  China. 
The  new  variety  is  decidedly  superior  to 
the  old,  Chinese  sort.  Threshing  out 
free  from  hull,  this  type  of  oat  furnishes 
a  concentrated  product  of  extremely 
high  value  which  has  only  to  be  ground 
in  order  to  make  most  excellent  feed, 
especially  for  young  pigs  and  chickens. 
When  carefully  enough  cleaned  for  use 
as  human  food,  it  makes  meal  of  surpris- 
ingly fine  quality.  The  Liberty  oat  has 
very  good  field  characters,  being  rather 
early  in  ripening  and  having  reasonably 
stiff  straw.  The  yield  (so  far  as  kernel 
is  concerned)   is  equal  to  about  seven- 
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eighths  of  that  of  Banner  oats.  Farm- 
ers who  are  interested  in  the  raising  of 
hogs  and  chickens  are  strongly  advised 
to  give  this  new  oat  a  trial.  It  has  al- 
ready proven  extremely  satisfactory  in 
some  districts. 


GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
FAMILY   AND   FRIENDS 

Continued  from  page  25 
watch,  necklace  or  beads  make  an  ex- 
cellent gift,  especially  do  the  beads  offer 
a  great  opportunity  to  get  something 
pretty  at  reasonable  cost.  A  girl  also 
appreciates  for  her  room — a  little  desk- 
clock,  a  good  -picture  framed,  a  China 
rose  jar,  a  lamp  or  candle  sticks  as 
well  as  any  dainty  accessories  for  her 
personal  use  such  as  very  nice  station- 
ery, or  a  purse,  or  parasol.  Another 
article  that  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
girl  who  is  doing  any  little  entertaining 
on  her  own  account  is  a  tea  tray.  They 
may  be  had  in  wood  with  a  glass  bottom 
over  the  wood,  or  some  very  pretty  ones 
are  being- made  by  the  returned  soldiers 
— trays  with  glass  over  chintz  for  the 
bottom  and  a  wicker  rim.  And  if  a 
girl  is  "trunking"  there  is  no  end  of 
the  things  she  may-be  given  in  the  wa"y 
of  linens. 

The  great  problem  of  the  woman  in 
the  country  is  to  know  what  to  give  her 
friends  in  the  city.  Unless  she  has 
time  to  do  some  hand-work  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  just  the  right  thing  for 
the  woman  in  town  who  knows  the 
shops  and  their  products  so  well.  The 
family  in  the  country,  however,  could 
send  the  rarest  treats  to  the  city  from 
the  things  produced  on  the  farm.  These 
are  real  luxuries  to  the  family  in  town, 
things  such  as  a  basket  of  apples  rub- 
bed till  they  shine  and  trigged  out  with 
a  few  sprigs  of  evergreen,  a  little  basket 
of  a  dozen  eggs,  a  jar  of  cream  and  a 
pound  of  butter,  each  wrapped  in  white 
paper  tied  with  red  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  butternuts  sprinkled  over.  A 
chicken  dressed  and  trussed  with  a  bit 
of  holly  or  red  wood  berries  tucked 
around,  a  mince  pie  or  a  plum  pudding, 
or  a  little  Christmas  cake  already 
frosted,  or  for  those  who  are  clever  at 
such  things  a  window  wreath  of  ever- 
greens brightened  up  with  red  leaves 
or  berries  from  the  woods — any  of  these 
would  be  most  welcome  to  the  person 
who  has  to  depend  for  sustenance  on 
the  grocery  and  delicatessan  store. 

And  in  all  your  giving,  especially  of 
gifts  like  these,  don't  forget  the  poor 
family  in  your  own  village,  the  people 
in  the  county  house,  or  the  children  in 
the  neighboring  Shelter.  The  church 
or  Sunday  school,  or  public  school, 
or  Women's  Institute  where  the  wo- 
men and  girls  get  together  and 
make  candy  and  fill  boxes  of  all 
manner  of  toothsome  things  from  their 
pantries,  where  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  bring  "white  gifts"  from 
their  own  playthings,  even  the  ones 
they  hate  to  part  with — these  will  know 
something  of  the  real  joy  of  Christmas 
giving. 


Keep  Roup 
Out  of  Your  Flock 


Bven  though  an  advanced  case 
Of  Roup,  Cold*.  Canker  or  Catarrh 
can   be  cured  by 

fEg*&     Roup  Remedy 

J*  *•  *  wlee  precaution  to  use 
»v  aSu"  *•  *  preventive  before 
the  disease  develops.  Roupy  bene 
will  net  lay  and  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
w^T-  h  B-  Arnold, 
Melita,  Man.,  writes:  "1 
got  some  of  your  Roup 
Remedy  last  fall  and  it 
cured  my  chickens  in 
Do  tlme.,r 

Order    to-day.       in 

powder  or  tablet  form. 

Booklet    FRED. 

Pratt  Food  Co 

ef    Canada. 

Limited 

3'<.D  CartM   A*»_ 

T — 
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Over  There — 
Over  Here 

STAG  Chewing  Tobacco 
is  appreciated  by  both 
of  Canada's  war  units 
— those  who  fought  in 
Flanders  and  those  who 
served  at  home. 

It  is  also  enjoyed  by 
civilians  of  all  classes 
throughout  Canada  and 
is  recognized   as    being 


CHEW 


STAG 

TOBACCO 


^tAeA^Muti^ig^l^  i^otrti" 


Here*  a  FREE  BOOK 

that  tells  you  how  to  make  farming  more  profitable 

IN  it  you'll  find  practical  directions  for  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of 
permanent  improvements.  Many  of  these  improvements  can  be 
made  in  their  spare  time  by  the  men  required  for  the  usual  farm 
tasks  from  materials  close  at  hand.  Every  shovelful  of  Concrete  you  use 
adds  to  the  value  of  your  farm  and  increases  your  profits  from  it. 

"What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete"  tells  everything  you  need 
to  know  about  Concrete  in  plain  language,  free  from  technical  terms. 
Get  your  copy  now — just  send  your  name  and  address. 

A  few  of  the  subjects  this  book  covers:  Barns,  foundations,  feeding 
floors,  engine  bases,  concrete  blocks,  root  cellars,  milk  houses,  fence 
posts,  silos,  dairy  barns,  hog-houses,  poultry -houses,  cellars,  watering 
troughs,  mixing  and  placing  Concrete,  etc. 

Ask  for  Canada  Portland  Cement,  the  uniformly  reliable  brand. 

It  can  be  secured  from  more  than  2,000  dealers  throughout  Canada. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

252   Herald  Building  Montreal 
Sales  offices  at 
Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg        Calgary 
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This  Tag  on 
the  Outside  makes 

the  Furs  Inside  Worth 

More  Money  to  You! 
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A  Funsten  Tag  on  your  ship-    (Jut  Out 

ment  brings  you  back  the  most     . .  .    nn^rard. 

money!  Send  all  your  furs  to  Funsten,     InlS  lag,  paste  OH       cara- 
St.  Louis,  for  a  square  deal  and  the   I  board  and   tie    tO   bundle  | 
highest  prices.  ■ 


FUNSTEN 

The  World's  Largest  Fur  House 

ST.  LOUIS,  u.  s.  A. 


The  fur  market  needs  every  pelt  you 
can  catch'  —  muskrat,  mink,  skunk, 
coon,  fox,  otter,  marten,  and  furs  of  all 
kinds!  Canadian  trappers  make  most 
by  shipping  to  the  great  fur  market, 
St.  Louis.  U.  S:  A.  Funsten  sells  to  buy- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world;  hence 
we  can  pay  you  more  for  your  furs. 

Grades  Highest,  Pays  Highest 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.  for  38  years 
have  been  famous  all  through  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  their  high 
grading.  Our  experts  give  you  every 
bit  of  value  in  your  pelts.  All  grading 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  offi- 
cers of  this  firm. 

The  enormous  volume  of  Funsten  shipments 
enables  us  to  do  business  on  a  very  small  profit- 
margin,  hence  we  can  pay  you  more.  That  is 
why  more  than  500,000  trappers  ship  to  Funsten. 


There  is  no   restrictions 
on  shipments  of  Furs  from 

CANADA  to 
ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 

and  no  duty  on  Raw  Furs 

Ship  Now! 
Spot  Cash! 

Ship  now  and  get  your 
check  by  return  mail ! 
Ship  while  the  market  is 
strong;  don't  delay  —  the 
cashiswaitingforyounow! 

Free  Book  and 
Shipping  Tags! 

Send  for  free  book  containing 
color  pictures  of  American  fur- 
bearers  drawn  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull.  Also  gives  valu- 
able facts  on  how  to  prepare 
furs  and  ship.  Game  laws  and 
catalog.  Ask  for  free  ship- 
ping tags  and  market  reports. 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

INTERNATIONAL  FUR  EXCHANGE 

682  Funsten  Bldg.,    ST.  LOUIS,  U.S. A. 


WANTED 

Editor  for  Weekly  Rural-Farm  Fish- 
ing newspaper  in  Eastern  Provinces. 
Only  those  having  experience  need 
apply,  with  full  particulars,  in  confi- 
dence, Box  28,  Farmers'  Magazine,  143 
University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


N.SILVER 

Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 

23  years  of  reliable  trading. 
Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 

220  St  Paul  Street  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Rcfeieice  Union  Bank  of  Canada 


mL¥VR  ARMING 
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Will   Canada  Have   Big  Fur   Auctions? 

By  H.  H.  B. 


AVERY  important  step  will  be  taken 
by  a  number  of  leading  fur  manu- 
facturers and  pelt  buyers  of  Canada  to 
establish  a  fur  auction  in  this  country 
and  a  charter  for  this  has  already  been 
secured.  The  fur  auction  will  probably 
be  held  at  least  three  times  a  year  and 
will  mean  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  furs  will  be  disposed  of  here  which 
otherwise  went  to  London  or  Leipzic  be- 
fore the  war,  and  more  lately  have  gone 
to  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  This  will 
be  one  more  instance  of  Canada  hand- 
ling her  resources  from  the  initial  stage, 
step  after  step,  and  the  profits  that 
would  accrue  to  outside  dealers  will  now 
remain  in  Canada. 

Two  groups  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  auction  independently, 
one  being  the  Redmond  Co.,  and  Holt, 
Renfrew  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  which 
merged  with  the  Redmond  Co.  recently, 
and  with  which  Sir  Herbert  Holt  is  con- 
nected, and  the  other,  A.  Pierce,  of  A. 
&  E.  Pierce,  and  others. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  Canada's 
handling  of  her  very  valuable  fur  pro- 
ducts such  as  beaver,  mink,  muskrat, 
fox,  etc.,  is  that,  before  the  war  a  great 
many  of  these  skins  went  to  London 
arta"  markets  in  Europe;  the  London 
and  German  markets  being  the  main 
world  exchanges  for  furs.  The  United 
States  bought  there  as  well,  but  when 
the  war  cut  off  Germany  entirely,  and 
lack  of  shipping  and  business  made  it 
inadvisable  to  ship  furs  from  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  to  London, 
fur  auctions  were  started  in  St.  Louis 
and  in  New  York,  and  in  the  last  two 


years  these  have  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. Sales  at  an  auction  in  New  York 
now  amount  to  about  $10,000,000,  and 
St.  Louis  is  well  up  to  that.  Canadian 
skins  naturally  have  found  their  way 
to  both  places,  and  in  some  cases  have 
been  bought  back  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers at  large  advances  in  price. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  fur  trade 
of  Canada,  both  those  who  gather  the 
pelt  from  the  trappers  and  those  who 
manufacture  them,  believe  that  the 
volume  of  trade  here  is  sufficient  to 
draw  buyers  not  only  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  England  and  France, 
and  from  other  countries  as  well,  hence 
the  plan  to  establish  fur  auctions  in 
Montreal,  the  centre  of  the  fur  manu- 
facturing trade  in  Canada. 

Some  idea  of  the  real  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  lies  before  this  new  enter- 
prise may  be  gathered  from  figures 
showing  the  exports  of  Canada  of  un- 
dressed furs.  For  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1917,  the  value  of  undressed 
furs  exported  was  $5,680,720;  the  next 
year  this  had  increased  to  $8,024,000, 
while  last  year,  that  is,  up  to  March  31, 
1919,  the  value  was  $13,499,000. 

Exports  of  Undressed  Furs 

Fiscal  year  end. 

Mar.  31.  1919  1918  1917 

To  Gt.  Britain.. $  3,743,178  $1,651,649  $  869,465 
To  United  States  9,658,753  6,355,061  4,801,423 
To    other    Count.  97,500  17,313  13,842 


Total 

$13,499,431 

$8,024,023  $5,684,720 

Five  mos.  end. 

Aug.  31 

1919 

1918 

1917 

To 

Gt.    Britain . .  $ 

1,445,339  $    830,489 

$    188,141 

To 

United 

States 

5,313,493 

2,985,605 

1,520,899 

To 

other 

Count. 

Total     $  6,828,270  $3,825,336  $1,711,220 


Proper  Methods  of  Stretching  Furs 


t^VERY  trapper  needs  definite  and 
■*-*  adequate  information  on  the  proper 
way  to  stretch  furs.  Slipshod  methods 
often  cost  the  trapper  a  great  deal  of 
money,  while  a  careful  following  of  the 
approved  directions  always  means  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  his  furs. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  you  should 
know  about  stretching  is  which  furs 
should  be  stretched  fur  side  out  and 
which  pelt  side  out.  The  following  guide 
is  correct: 

Stretch  these  furs  fur  side  out:  Coy- 
ote, Wolf,  Fox,  Marten,  Fisher,  Lymx, 
Lynx  Cat  and  Wolverine. 

Stretch  these  furs  pelt  side  out: 
Muskrat,  Mink,  Skunk,  Opossum,  Civet, 
Otter,  Ringtail  Cat,  House  Cat  and 
White  Weasel. 

Stretch  these  furs  as  nearly  square 
as  possible:  Raccoon,  Bear,  Badger 
and  Wild  Cat.  Beaver  should  be  stretch- 
ed round. 

Steel    Stretchers    Best 

Many  trappers  use  board  stretchers 
of  the  home-made  variety,  and  these,  if 
shaped  carefully,  are  sure  to  give  a 
moderate  degree  of  satisfaction.  Many 
times,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
but  wood  stretchers,  and  hence  necessity 
often  dictates  their  use. 

But  steel  stretchers  have  easily  prov- 
ed themselves  the  most  desirable  of  all. 


Sore 


Granulated    Eyelids 

Eyes  inflamed  by  ex- 
posure to  Sun,  Dust 
and  Wind  quickly  re- 
lieved by  Murine  Eye 
Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Eye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


These  stretchers  are  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  the 
skin.  Not  only  does  this  hasten  the 
proper  drying  of  the  fur,  but  it  also  pre- 
vents moulding  and  mildewing  setting 
in,  which  often  happens  when  skins  are 
stretched  tightly  over  boards. 

Steel  stretchers  are  adjustable  and 
can  be  fitted  accurately  to  the  different 
sizes  of  skins.  Sharp  notches  on  the 
side  of  the  stretcher  hold  the  pelt  secure- 
ly in  place  and  assure  its  drying  in  per- 
fect shape.  Every  trapper  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  these  improved  steel 
stretchers;  they  are  light  and  strong 
and  may  be  easily  carried. 

Steel  stretchers  do  away  with  the 
danger  of  over-stretching.  If  a  pelt  is 
stretched  too  much  the  quality  of  the 
fur  is  damaged  and  its  value  consequent- 
ly lessened.  If  the  fur  is  not  stretched 
enough  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  a 
good  part  of  its  value  is  lost,  too,  for 
very  little  stretching  can  be  done  after 
it  is  dry. 

Stretching  "Open"  Furs 

When  skins  have  been  taken  off  open, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Raccoon,  Bear, 
Badger  and  Wild  Cat,  the  proper  way  to 
stretch  them  is  by  lacing  them  to  a 
square  frame.  The  edge  of  the  hide  is 
•  tightly  sewed  to  the  frame  and  the  skin 
drawn  tightly  on  all  sides.  Beaver 
should  be  stretched  round  and  a  hoop  is 
the  best  thing  for  this  purpose.  The 
skin  should  be  fastened  to  the  hoop  at 
four  equally  distant  points  and  then  the 
slack  parts  taken  up  by  sewing  the  skin 
to  the  hoop  with  a  large  sacking  needle. 
If,  in  stretching  the  cased  furs,  you 
have  good  stretchers  and  put  the  proper 
side  out  you  will  be  sure  of  satisfaction. 
It  takes  no  longer  to  follow  the  correct 
directions;  in  fact,  the  proper  methods 
add  speed  to  your  efforts.  And  they 
make  your  trapping  profits  bigger. 
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Ybur  Check 
ComesQuick! 


Ship  Furs 

to 


Taylor  pays  cash  returns  on 

thedot.  Your  check  is  mailed  same  day 
furs  are  received  and  graded.  And  it 
callsfor  every  cent  your  fursareworth. 

Test  Taylor  highest  gradings  and 
promptest  returns.  After  your  first 
shipmentyou'll  be  a  steady  Taylor 
trapper.  Every  "old  timer"  ships  to 
Taylor. 

There's  no  money  in  hoarding  furs. 
Get  these  big  prices  while  they  hold 
good.  Play  safe.  Ship  today — one  pelt 
or  a  hundred.  Small  shipments  get 
same  careful  attention  as  large  ones. 

F.C.TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

'-•-matloiial  Fur  Exohaiwe 

115  Fur  Exchange  Bldg. 


Louis.USJL 


MORE  $$$$$  FOR 


You i-  Ri 

**HW?/!    IN   N 


W  Furs 

W  YORK 


TfCt/  Prices \ 
J0i<»  Guaranteed 

Beware  of  HlihrVice  list* 
I  out -to  deceive  you  and  rtct  yoa  fur*. 
The  higher  they  quote  the  Jess  you  tfpt 

The  secret  of  a  square  deal  is  honed 
grading  at  market  prices.  I  guarantee 
mv  price  until  next  list  is  issued 
and  will  not  quote  more  than  lean  pay 
on  an  honest  assortment. 

Enjoy  that  pesce  ofminti   thst 
comes  to  a  shipper  when  he  knows 
he  is  shipping  to  on  honest  firm. 

Vou  will  make  no  mistake  »h,pf*rwi  tom«  awi 
bo  (pad  you  mooa  my  acquaintance^ 

HONEST    GRADING 
HONEST    PRICES 

NoC0f*1r»;»t,t©rt»   <i«duct*d.  IpGy 

Cxpmf  O  parc«l  dost  charge! 

Prompt  n*tum«    a>arafrt«4<f 

t  /tw-  Price  ljst,whtf* 
n«*  fit  m/st</. 


rrwmw*? 


147  W.MTH  ST. 


MEW    YORK 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both  Wild  and  Cultivated  at  tugboat 

Prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN  &  SON 


131  W.  25th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The 
Old 

Established 
Firm— 

HIRAM  JOHNSON 

LIMITED 

410  St.  Paul  Street  West 

Montreal,   Quebec 

Ship  Your  Furs 
Highest  Prices  Given 

46  Years 

IN  THE  RAW  FUR  TRADE 
Write  for  Price  List 


HORSES 
By   Carl   W.    Gay, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing,    and     horse     in     service.        Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

Book   Depart., 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE, 

143-153    University    Ave.,        Toronto,     Ont. 


A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  SHIP- 
PING FURS 

FIRST  see  that  your  furs  are  proper- 
ly packed  and  your  bundle  securely 
wrapped.  Remember  to  put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card  inside  your 
bundle;  then  if  the  tag  on  the  outside 
is  accidentally  torn  loose  or  the  writing 
blurred  there  will  still  be  some  clue  to 
the  owner  of  the  furs. 

Address  Tag  Plainly 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
outer  tag  plainly  or,  if  necessary,  print 
it,  and  of  course,  include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  fur-  house  to  which  you 
are  sending  your  furs.  Some  large  fur 
houses  furnish  special  shipping  tags 
free  to  trappers  for  their  convenience 
in  shipping. 

Saving   Shipping   Costs 

There  are  many  little  ways  you  can 
save  shipping  expense.  For  instance, 
always  cut  off  opossum  tails  and  musk- 
rat  tails  from  your  furs,  as  they  have 
absolutely  no  value  and  only  add  to  the 
weight.  Remember,  too,  to  remove  all 
surplus  fat  and  flesh  from  the  hides,  as 
it  is  just  extra  weight  and  may  start  to 
decay  at  any  time. 

When  you  ship  furs  in  a  box  or  barrel 
you  pay  charges  on  a  lot  of  worthless 
wood.  Burlap  will  answer  the  same 
pxirpose,  and  even  if  you  have  to  buy  it, 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Don't   Ship  By  Freight 

You  should  never  ship  furs  by.  freight. 
The  best  way  is  to  send  them  either  by 
express  or  insured  parcel  post  and  al- 
ways get  a  receipt.  Make  sure  that  all 
bundles  sent  by  insured  parcel  post  are 
not  sewed  or  sealed,  as  they  must  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  postal  au- 
thorities. 

Mail  shipments  of  furs  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  and  in  most 
cases  have  proved  just  as  safe  and  as 
quick  as  express.  Besides,  they  are 
much  more  convenient. 

Sending  Special  Instructions 

If  you  have  any  particular  instruc- 
tions to  make  to  the  fur  house  regarding 
your  shipment,  they  should  be  sent  with 
the  bundle.  If  you  are  expressing,  put 
your  letter  of  instructions  inside  the 
bundle.  If  you  are  sending  by  mail, 
place  your  letter  in  an  addressed  enve- 
lope and  attach  it  to  the  outside,  but 
be  sure  the  letter  carries  first-class 
postage. 

If  your  furs  are  prepared  right,  pack- 
ed right,  and  shipped  right,  they  are 
sure  to  arrive  at  the  fur  house  in  first- 
class  shape  and  merit  the  best  grading. 


RIGHT  KIND   OF   CHIMNEYS 

BUILDING  a  chimney  by  extending 
the  flue  downward  to  the  floor  or 
into  the  cellar,  makes  a  place  for  the 
accumulation  of  soot,  ashes,  etc.,  so  as 
to  save  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  flue ; 
then  the  cold  air  below  the  pipe  hole 
chills  the  entire  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney;  it  is,  therefore,  heavy  and 
impedes  the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The 
remedy  is  either  to  fill  the  flue  with 
cement  to  six  inches  below  the  pipe  hole, 
or  cut  off  the  flue  with  a  sheet-iron 
plate,  the  plate  to  be  covered  with 
several  inches  of  cement,  so  as  to  make 
it  airtight. 

The  chimney  of  the  kitchen  may  be 
much  lower  than  the  main  part  of  the 
house.  The  wind  blowing  over  the 
house  falls  like  water  over  a  dam,  some- 
times almost  perpendicularly  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  thus  it  beats  down  the 
smoke  contained  therein.  The  remedy 
is  to  build  the  chimney  higher,  or  add  a 
smokestack  to  equal  the  height  of  the 
main  building. 

A  building  or  a  large  tree  may  be 
near  to  and  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  so  that  the  wind  passing  over 
it  would  blow  down  the  chimney. 

A  new  or  green  chimney  will  never 
have  a  perfect  draft.  It  will  not  draw 
perfectly  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

In  building  chimneys  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  dropping  mortar  on 
the  inside,  which  sometimes  causes 
serious  trouble  by  stopping  the  air 
course.  A  heavy  weight  may  be  let 
down  by  a  rope  and  worked  against  the 
inside  of  the  flue  to  force  an  opening. . 


FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Hallam's  Paste 
Animal     Bait 

Enough  for  2  or  3  sets — attracts  all  flesh 
eating  animals — is  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste) — not  affected  by  rain  or  snow. 
Economical  to  use,  handy  to  carry. 

Also  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 

Supply  Catalog:— 48  pages,   English  and 

French— showing  Animal  Traps, Guns, 

Ammunition,  Fish  Nets,  etc.     All 

at  moderate  prices. 

Sample  bait  and  catalog 

Free  tor  the  asking 

— send  to-day. 


Opportunity   Knocks   Again 
1920  prices  higher  than  aer 


oTRAPPERS-Get<Li,8,tPrlce 

We  want 

Skunk  — Coon  — Fox 


FREE  TRAPPERS     f^REE  TO  TRAPPING  TRICKS 

CATALOGUE  OF    f*  TRAPPERS      I    60  PAGES  of  the  BEST 
SUPPLIES  information  on  Trapping 

Spanner's  Animal  Lure  will  double  your  catch. 
80  cents  per  Bottle— 6  Bottles  $4.00 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

Dept.  H.  26  Elm  Street,  Toronto 


Mr.  Farmer  !    Does  Trapping  Pay  ? 


Do  not  stop 
growing 

wheat  and 
potatoes! 


Make  your 
Fall  and 
Winter 
■  Months  as 
profitable   as 
your     Spring 
and  Summer. 


While  the  prices  quoted  above  are  not  accurate  to  a  cent,  they  serve  for  comparison 
and  show  the  enormous  returns  you  can  make  from  trapping.  You  get  as  much  and 
more  from  one  large  Muskrat  skin  as  you  do  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  ten  or  twelve 
times  as  much  for  one  fox  skin  as  for  a  bag  of  potatoes.  All  other  lines  of  furs  will 
show  as  favorable  a  comparison.     Write  us  for  price  list  and  quotation  on  traps. 

Hoerner  Williamson  &  Co. 


376  St.  Paul  West 
MONTREAL 


Dept. 


Western  Branch 
253  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg 


A  Business  Chance 

W3  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  m 
small  cities  and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscription  business.  To  the  active,  ener- 
getic men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as 
much  time  as  you  can  give  us.  Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Agency  Division 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company,   Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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JUTE  from  RYOT  to  CANADA'S  FARMS 

The  Story  of  the  Sacks  Which  Farmers  Use  in  Handling  Their  Grain  and 

Root  Crops— By  THEODORE   RUETE 


IN  this  country,  where  grain  is  largely  handled  in 
bulk,  sacks  do  not  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  harvest  as  for  instance  in  Australia,  where  the 
whole  of  the  crop  is  bagged.  Nevertheless,  even  to 
move  our  crop,  a  very  large  number  of  sacks  are  still 
required,  and  we  get  a  good  deal  of  food  for  thought, 
when  we  realize,  that  the  Jute,  of  which  they  are  made, 
or  the  ready-woven  sacks  themselves,  all  have  to  come 
to  us  from  far-off  India. 

Practically  all  the  jute  in  the  .world  is  grown  in 
India,  chiefly  on  the  steaming  plains  of  Bengal.  The 
vast  quantity  s  of  this  fibre  in  that  warm,  moist  climate 
by  the  cheap  labor  of  Hindostan's  teeming  millions, 
by  whom  it  has  been  used  for  centuries,  makes  it  the 
cheapest  fibre  known.  Scarcely  can  there  be  any 
article  which  so  clearly  illustrates  this  interdependence 
of  one  part  of  the  globe  upon  the  other,  than  this  one 
thing — jute;  as  a  brief  consideration  of  the  following 
facts  will  show.     , 

For  many  a  decade  now,  the  Old  World  has  been  re- 
lying on  the  vast  lands  of  the  New  World  to  supplement 
her  needs  in  the  matter  of  meats,  grain,  and  that 
clothing  material,  more  universal  than  any  other- 
cotton. 

With  restricted  imports  and  stifled  industries,  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries  are  to-day 
in  the  most  desperate  need  of  these  vital  necessities, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  just  now,  are 
turned  with  unequalled  anxiety  towards  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  her -approaching  harvests. 

While  meats,  from  their  very  nature,  can  be  handled 
unwrapped,  if  absolutely  necessary,  many  sacks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  required  for  grain,  and  cotton  must 
be  baled  if  we  are  to  move  these  products. 

To  bale  the  hydraulically-compressed  cotton,  the 
wrapping^material  naturally  has  to  be  very  strong  and 
must  also  be  relatively  cheap.  The  same  applies 
to  the  grain-sacks,  though  these  can  also  be  used  for 
many  other  classes  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  need  for  strong,  cheap  bags  for  trade  pro- 
duce, however,  a  new  want  was  created  by  the  war, 
and  a  cry  arose  for  convenient  receptacles  to  hold  earth 
or  sand  for  defensive  purposes— in  other  words — sand- 

bags.  fk; 

In  jute  was  there  found  avjnaterial  that  was  strong 
enough  for  all  thes*  three^purposes  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  the  e&^pi?s",t  in  the  world.  Gunny-cloth 
is  the  name  of  this  jute-fabric,  and  the  quantities  of 
it  required  in  the  world  To-day  are  prodigious.  Eu- 
rope and  the  adjacent  countries  needed  it  for  making 
war,  and  both  they,  arid  the  meat,  grain,  and  cotton- 
producing  lands  of  the  New  World  required,  and  still 
require''  it,'  to  transport  those  products  all  over  the 
globe.  The  terrible  famine  now  raging  in  Central 
and  North^West  India  is  calling  for  large  shipments 
fff  grain  to  be  rushed  thither,  which,  in  turn,  will 
require  immense  quantities  of  jute-sacks  to  handle 
»nd  distribute  them;  thus  taking  these  sacks  back 
again  to  the  country  of  origin  of  their  fibres. 

What  is  Jute? 

Jute,  as  the  threads  contained  in  the  bark  of  Cor- 
chorus  Capsularis  are  commonly  called,  is,  after  flax 
and  cottor,  the  most  important  economic  fibre  known; 
although  its  use,  by  others  than  the  natives  of  Hindo- 
stan,  has  only  become  general  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  or  so. 

Attempts  were  naturally  made  by  America  to  raise 
for  herself  a  product  so  very  much  needed,  but  al- 
though the  plant  flourished  all  right  in  the  warm 
climate  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  Union,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  cheap  labor  to  com- 
pete with  the  Indian-grown  article  and  these  efforts 
eventually  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Even  the  spinning  of  the  imported  fibre  into  gunny- 
cloth  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered  very  much  in 
the  New  World,  which  still  remains  mainly  dependent 
on  the  mills  of  the  Old  Country  and  India  for  this 
useful  fabric.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1870,  mills  for 
the  purpose  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  fibre  were 
set  up  on  this  side,  but  these  did  not  appear  to  es- 
tablish themselves  very  quickly,  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  the  number  is  quite  insignificant. 

It  was  not  long  after  old  "John  Company,"  as  the 
English  East  India  Company  was  familiarly  called, 
had  become  established  in  Bengal,  before  bales  of  this, 
new  fibre  began  to  be  sent  home  to  Britain.    Here  the 


industry  of  spinning  and  weaving  it  into  bags  and 
baling-cloth,  for  which  alone  it  was  first  used,  es- 
tablished itself  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  which  place, 
even  to-day,  still  remains  the  chief  jute-market  of  the 
world. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  principle  of  developing  the 
countries  of  the  twilight  races  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  peoples  began  to  be  more  generally  recognized 
and  practised,  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving  the 
raw  jute-fibre  gradually  arose  in  India,  its  country  of 
origin;  until  now  there  are  about  seventy  such  mills 
there.  From  these,  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta, jute-products  are  sent  out,  at  the  present  day, 
practically  the  whole  world  over. 

The  fibre  is  mostly  exported  in  bales  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  weight.  Its  value  depends  chiefly  on  its 
length,  strength,  appearance,  and  texture;  fine  jute 
having  a  beautiful,  glossy  golden  look  and  being  soft 
and  silky  to  the  touch. 

The  coarser  kinds  are  mostly  used  to  make  a  gunny- 
cloth,  but  jute  is  used  nowadays  for  many  other  things 
—the  commoner  kinds  for  carpets  and  as  a  basis  for 
linoleums.  Burlaps  also  require  it  and  the  very  finest 
jute  is  even  used  as  linings  for  coats,  jackets,  etc. 

The  various  fabrics  produced  from  jute  are  general- 
ly woven  from  the  natural-colored  yarn,  although  this 
yarn  will  take  dyes  quite  readily  when  necessary.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  bleach  it,  so  much 
so  in  fact,  that  it  is  seldom  attempted. 

But  after  all,  to  make  gunny-bags  is  jute's  chief 
use,  and  it  was  the  ceaseless  demand  for  these  for  the 
trenches,  during  the  late  war,  that  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  jute,  and  its  stocks  and  their  movements, 
to  be  so  carefully  watched  lately  by  both  the  British 
and  the  Indian  Governments. 

A  Love  Affair  in  a  Jute  Bag 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Dundee  jute-bag  trade,  to 
ship  the  bags  from  the  factory,  inside  out,  and  into  one 
such,  part  of  a  batch  going  to  Gallipoli,  this  Scotch 
girl  slipped  a  note,  which  said,  "That,  if  this  should 
fall  in  the  hands  of  any  soldier  who  had  no  friends, 
and  who  might  feel  lonely,  so  far  from  his  native  land, 
the  writer  would  be  glad  to  cheer  him  with  an  occa- 
sional letter." 

,  On  the  arrival  of  this  particular  batch  of  sacks  at 
their  immortal  destination,  it  happened  to  be  the 
turn  of  a  certain  big  Australian  sheep-farmer  to  turn 
the  bag  right  side  about,  which  is  done  when  they  are 
taken  into  use,  the  soldiers  taking  this  work  in  turn's. 
The  note  naturally  fell  out,  and  the  trooper  replying 
to  it,  a  regular  correspondence  between  the  two  young 
folk  was  thus  begun. 

Some  months  later,  finding  himself  convalescing  in 
London,  England,  whither  he  eventually  had  been 
shipped  with  a  party  of  other  wounded,  he  determined 
to  personally  interview  his  fair  correspondent,  whose 
regular,  cheery  letter  had  by  this  time  come  to  mean 
so  very  much  to  him. 

Accordingly,  on  his  discharge  from  hospital,  he  went 
up  to  Dundee,  to  try  to  persuade  the  maiden  to  accept 
a  half-share  in  the  sheep-farm — and  himself,  for  life; 


An  anticinr  bill  of  fare. 


W&i. 


and  being  successful  in  his  endeavors,  he  carried  off 
the  girl  from  the  cold  north,  who  thus  became  united  to 
her  trooper  from  the  Antipodes  through  the  medium 
of  the  labors  of  the  Hindoo  farmer  in  torrid  India. 

Scarcely  less  romantic  than  this  true  story  are  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  the  threads  of  the  jute- 
fibre  first  make  their  entry  upon  the  world's  stage, 
ere  they  start  off  upon  their  often  much-travelled 
career. 

How  Jute  is  Grown 

In  India,  that  country  of  romance,  the  sowing-time 
of  the  jute  plant  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  about 
the  end  of  May.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  thick- 
ly. After  the  plants  are  up,  they  are  somewhat  thin- 
ned out  and  weeded  once,  which  is  all  the  further  at- 
tention they  require,  or  receive.  This  close  method  of 
planting  causes  the  stems,  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  and  branchless  and  leafless  till  near  their 
tops,  to  shoot  up  so  rapidly,  that  within  three  months 
from  date  of  planting,  they  have  reached  a  height  of 
ten  feet. 

When  the  fields  of  slender,  bright,  .  green  stems, 
crowned  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  are  ablaze  with 
starry,  yellow  flowerets,  the  time  to  harvest  the  crop 
has  arrived;  and  into  the  steaming  thickets  quietly 
pads  the  lithe  "Byot,"  as  the  Hindoo  peasant  is  called. 

The  scorching  sun  beats  fiercely  down,  from  a  cloud- 
less, steely  sky;  but  his  slim,  brown  body,  naked  save 
for  a  waist-cloth,  does  not  seem  to  feel  it. 

Steadily,  stolidly  he  works  away,  cutting  down  the 
jute-stems  with  his  long,  heavy  knife,  or  cutlass. 
When  he  has  sufficient  of  them  cut,  he  gathers  them 
into  convenient  bundles,  which  he  binds  with  strips 
of  their  own  bark  and  carries  them  to  the  nearest 
stagnant  pool. 

Here,  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  he  buries  the  bun- 
dles, and  leaves  them  thus,  to  rot,  or  ret,  for  about 
three  weeks.  From  time  to  time  he  visits  them  and 
digs  up  a  few  stalks  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 
When  he  finds  that  the  fibrous  bark  comes  easily  away 
from  the  soft,  pithy  stems,  he  knows  that  the  opera- 
tion of  retting  is  now  complete. 

Accordingly,  he  enters  the  pool  and  unearths  the 
bundles.  Standing  then  in  the  water  up  to  his  waist, 
he  takes  as  many  of  the  stalks  in  one  hand  as  he  can 
conveniently  grasp,  and,,  removing  a  small  portion  of 
the  bark  from  their  root-ends  with  one  hand,  he  seizes 
all  the  then  protruding  wooden"  stems  with  the  other. 
With  one  swift  movement  he  thereupon  strips  off  all 
the  barks  of  the  bundle,  without  breaking  either  them 
or  the  stems,  performing  the  operation  exactly  like 
peeling  the  stocking  from  off  a  leg  and  foot. 

Now  he  proceeds  to  rid  the  fibres  of  any  vegetable 
particles  still  adhering  to  them,  by  swinging  the  hand- 
ful of  threads  left  in  his  grasp  round  and  round  his 
head,  and  flogging  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

With  a  sluicing  movement,  he  then  draws  the  fibres 
rapidly  through  the  water  towards  him,  repeating 
the  swinging  and  flogging  process  several  times.  Final- 
ly, by  means  of  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist,  he 
causes  the  fibres  of  the  handful  to  spread  thinly  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pool,  like  a  fan.  He  then  peers 
forward,  bending  over  them,  and  carefully  picks  off 
any  still  remaining  bits  of  bark  and  black  heads,  then 
wrings  the  water  from  the  fibre  and  hangs  it  up, 
thinly  spread  out,  on  lines  to  dry- 
Next  day,  he  again  washes  the  fibre,  this  time  in 
clean  water,  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  sun- 
dried,  makes  it  into  hanks,  ready  for  sale. 

From  now  on  the  "ryot"  has  to  take  great  care  to 
keep  his  fibre  perfectly  dry,  for  moisture,  which  it 
readily  absorbs,  causes  it  to  deteriorate  greatly  in 
strength  andcolor.  Its  damp  condition  also  would  be 
speedily  detected  by  the  buyer,  or  middleman,  who  will 
presently  come  along,  travelling  through  the  country 
and  picking  up  jute-hanks  where  he  can  get  them  and 
sending  them  to  some  convenient  central  point  for 
baling.  The  bales  are  then  either  sold  locally  to  some 
native  mill  or  forwarded  to  one  of  the  big  merchants 
in  Calcutta  for  export  to  Europe  or  America. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the  small 
farms  of  these  millions  of  dark-skinned  peasants, 
rather  than  from  any  big  plantations,  that  is  obtained 
that  cheap,  useful  fibre  known  as  Jute,  without  which 
we,  in  this  hemisphere,  would  soon  be  lacking  many 
of  the  accustomed  comforts  of  civilization. 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


At  a  well-attended  meeting  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  Breeders,  an  Ontario  Duroc- 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association  was  form- 
ed at  Essex,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
12th,  with  the  following  officers: 

President,  Leonard  McPharlin, 
Essex;  vice-president,  Roy  D.  Potter, 
Essex;  secretary,  J.  W.  Noble,  Essex; 
treasurer,  Ed.  Dunn,  Woodslee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  boars  at  the 
Provincial    Corn   Show   in  Chatham  in 

January. 

»     +     * 

We  would  ask  particular  attention  to 
the  sale  of  Holsteins  at  Clover  Bar 
Farm  on  Dec.  10th,  1919.  The  sale  will 
be  held  at  the  farm,  5  miles  south-west 
of  Stratford. 

The  animals  offered  are  certainly  a 
splendid  bunch  and  it  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  those  desiring  some 
first-class  Holsteins. 

The  proprietor  is  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Provincial  Treasurer,  Hon.  Peter 
Smith.  Mr  Smith  is  well  known  as  a 
Holstejn  breeder  in  Ontario  and  we  feel 
sure  that  those  looking  for  something  a 
"little  better"  than  is  usually  offered  at 
auction  will  find  it  here. 

The  sale  will  be  held  under  cover  so 
that  the  weather  will  not  hinder  it. 
Keep  the  date  open,  Dec.  10th.  Write 
Mr.  Smith  for  a  catalogue,  mentioning 
Farmers'  Magazine. 

*  *     * 

How  many  mares  are  you  planning  to 
breed  next  spring? 

*  *     * 

If  you  haven't  a  good  draught  mare 
of  the  type  demanded  by  the  present 
day  market,  get  one. 

*  *     * 

Good  draught  horses  are  bound  to  be 
in  brisk  demand  as  soon  as  transporta- 
tion can  be  arranged. 

*  *     * 

Nothing  makes  a  boy  more  happy 
and  contented  than  to  have  stme  young 
animal  to  look  after  that  is  really  his 

own. 

*  *     * 

The  following,  written  by  a  noted 
American  herdsman,  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Canadian  livestock  breed- 
ers: 

"The  bull  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor'in  the  herd  when  he  has  the  right 
kind  of  cows  to  mate  with,  but  he  and 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous condition  to  perform  their  duties. 
Demand  lots  of  exercise  of  the  bull,  and, 
by  so  doing,  produce  vigorous  calves." 

"Advertise  and  help  on  advertising. 
Let  the  world  know  you  are  in  the 
game." 


The  colt   that   sold   at  the   Lanark  sale,  Scotland, 

for   $15,000   to    A.    M.   Montgomery.       Clydesdales 

do    not    appear    to    be    bad    property    yet. 


The  embargo  which  is  at  present  in 
force  against  the  admission  of  Cana- 
dian cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
seems  to  be  likely  to  stay,  unless  suffi- 
cient pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
British  authorities. 

Action  should  be  taken  at  once  in 
order  that  this  may  be  removed.  We 
can't  afford  to  have  any  obstacle  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  greater  development  of 
Canada's  greatest  industry. 

*  *     * 

Recently  one  thousand  Hereford 
cattle  were  shipped  to  Kleskun,  in 
the  Grande  Prairie  district,  from  Ed- 
monton. This  was  one  of  the  largest 
shipments  of  stock  ever  made  to  the 
north.  The  cattle  will  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  shipments  will  follow.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

*  *'    ♦ 

Shorthorns  still  continue  to  sell  for 
long-distance  prices.  At  the  sale  held 
recently  in  Brandon,  John  Barron  of 
Carberry,  Man,,  sold  Lavender  47th  to 
C.  G.  Beeching  of  De  Winton,  Alta.,  for 
$5,000.  Nonpareil  Lady  of  Sylvan  5th, 
owned  by  C.  G.  Beeching,  sold  to  C. 
Kahler  of  Maline,  111.,  for  $1,400. 


A.  C.  Stevens  of  Philipsville,  Ont., 
sold  his  entire  herd  of  83  Holsteins  to 
J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.Y.  The  herd 
included  the  choicely  bred  herd  bull,  Sir 
Riverdale  May  Echo  Lyons,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  famous  May  Echo  Sylvia. 
*     *     * 

R.  C.  Melvin  of  Liverpool,  N.Y.,  has 
been  busy  for  some  time  in  Leeds 
County  buying  up  some  choice  Hol- 
steins. He  has  secured  some  two  or 
three  carloads. 


SALE  DATES 

Dec.  3,  1919.  Niagara  Peninsula 
Holstein  Breeders,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

Dec.  10,  1919.  Hon.  Peter  Smith, 
Sebringville,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

Dec.  12,  1919.  Ontario  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  Guelph,  Ont. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Dec.  5-11,  1919. 

Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Dec.  11th  and  12th,  1919. 

U.  F.  O.  Annual  Meeting,  Dec.  15th- 
18th,  1919. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    SHOW    AT 
CHICAGO 

By  C.  F.  Mackenzie,  B.S.A. 

''pHE  International  Livestock  Show  is 
-*-  off  at  a  good  start.  Entries  exceed 
previous  numbers  by  nearly  500  head 
and  there  are  600  more  than  in  1918. 
The  table  giving  the  annual  totals  in 
the  various  departments  reveals  the 
steady  progress  of  the  show  during  10 
years.  The  following  figures  include 
both  fat  and  breeding  stock: 

Year  Cattle  Sheep  Swine  Horses 

1910  1,193     1,163        803        983 

1911  1,150     1,064        929     1,040 

1912  1,219        813     1,045     1,176 

1913  1,327        797     1,185     1,175 

1914  (no  show) 

1915  (no  show) 

1916  .  .  1,420    835    877  1,088 

1917  1,778   837   821   905 

1918  1,917    828    985    585 

1919  1.979  1,075  1,068   779 


Sunny  Acres  Farm 

CARRIES  A  HIGH  CLASS  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HERD 

Sires  in  service: 
Idoimere  5th,  18145,  276339  )      Both  1st  prize  winners  at  Toronto 
Rosebud  s  Leroy,  17043  )  and  richly  bred 

A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.  O.  and  Phone  Railway  Connections,  Lindsay,  C.P.R.,  G.T.R. 


Special  Offering  of  April  and  May  Boars 

sired  by  Much  Colonel  Principal  2nd,  Imported 
Sweepstakes  boar,  Toronto  and  London  Fairs,  180*. 
Also  a  select  offering  of  choicely  bred  weaned  rd** 
of  both  sexes.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tions.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

ED.    McPHARLIN    &    SONS. 

Importers   and   Breeder* 

Pioneer  Duroc  Farm,  Essex,   Ont.,  RJt.  N».  I 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and 
heifers,  also  a  few  choice  bulls 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 

R.  R.  No.  1                                        Todmorden,  Ont. 

1 

*                        .^ufc  ' 

'•"-^"T^^M 

" jA       t ^ 
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TAUWA  HERD 

Big    Type    Chester    Whites 

Cleaned  up  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 

Now  offering  Weanling  Pigs  from  our  800  lb.  sows 
and  Sows  bred  to  our  1 005  lb.  Champion  Boar. 

John  G.  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont. 


Maple  Shade 

Young  Bulls  Imported 

Shorthorns 

Young  Bulls 

By  ARCHER'S  HOPE 

W.  A.  DRYDEN 

Brooklin,  Ont. 


Holstein  Herd  Averages 
18,812  Lbs.  Milk 

A  herd  of  13  pure-bred  Holsteins  last.  year 
averaged  18,812  lbs.   milk  and  63&ST  lbs.   fat. 

D>o  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in  such 
cows?  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
yield  of  all  cows  in  this  country  is  under  4,000 
lbs.  These  13  cows  produce  as  much  milk  as 
62  cows  of   the  4,0OO-lt>.   class. 

Why  feed,  milk  and  shelter  any  more  cows 
than  you  need  to  produce  the  milk  you  require? 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN     CATTLE 
send    for    book! eta— they    contain    much    raluaWe 
information. 

Holsteln-Friesian    Association    of   Canada 
W.  A.  demons.  Secretary,  St.  George,  Out. 


THE  BURMAN 

HORSE  CLIPPER 


BRITISH  MADE 

CONTAINS  BEST  MATERIALS.  SHEEP 
SHEARING  HEAD  CAN  BE  ATTACHED 
QUICKLY. 

ALL  SPARE  PARTS  CARRIED  IN  STOCK 

Ask  your  local  hardware  man  for  Burman  Clippers 

B.  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Montreal 

Branches:         Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  New  Glasgow 
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CA  CLOVER  BAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS  CA 
»>v  Dec.  10    BEING  SOLD     Dec.  10  «>v 


The  offering  is  exceedingly  high  class,  including  individuals 
such  as  are  never  offered  at  public  auction : 

2  mature  cows  with  over  26  lb.  butter  in  7  days. 

4  three-year-olds  who  averaged  24  lb.  butter  in  7  days. 

- 
1  four-year-old  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  each  made  over  34  lb.  butter 
in  7:. days.. 

Two-year-olds  with   over   15,000-lb.  records. 

20  heifers  bred  from  a  32-lb.  bull,  and  in  calf  to  the  son  of  a  31-lb. 
junior  4-year-old,  and  over  22,000  lb.  in  a  year. 


The  sale  will  be  held  under  cover.  Trains  met  at  Sebring- 
itflle  Station.  Lunch  served  to  those  from  a  distance. 
Send  for  a  catalogue. 


P,  SMITH,  Prop. 

STRATFORD,  No  3. 


T.  H.  SMITH, 

Auctioneer 


Glengow    Shorthorns 

6   choice    Scotch-bred   bulls,    ready    for 
service 

WM.  SMITH,  M.P.     -    COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Brooklin    G.T.R.,    Oshawa    C.N.R., 

Myrtle    C.P.K. 


Sons  of  the  Great  $10,000  Bull 
Gainford  Matchless 

.  These  are  individuals  of  exceptional 
merit.     Prices  right.     Write  to-day. 

GERRIE  BROS. 
R.R.  No.  3  Elora,  Ont. 


ADAM  THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

R.R.  No.  1,  STRATFORD.      Phone  10-5  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare  Station,  G.T.R. 


Maple  Lane  Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  6  months 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
now 

PRITCHARD    BROS., 
R.R.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell  Phone 


ANY  FARMER 

who  does  not  attend  the  Tenth  Annual  Toronto 
Fat  Stock  Show,  will  miss  seeing  the  best  col- 
lection of  fat  butcher  stock  ever  assembled  in 
Canada. 

Judging  10  A.M..  Thursday,  Dec.  11th 
Auction  Sale  10  A.M.  Friday,  Dec.  12th 

TORONTO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

Union  Stock  Yards 
TORONTO 


Good  Draughters  Sell  Well 

Rosy   Outlook   for    Canadian    Heavy   Horses 
By   C.   F.  MacKENZIE 


(CANADIAN  horsemen  will  be  inter- 
J  ested  to  get  some  authentic,  first- 
hand information  regarding  the  outlook 
for  the  draught  horse  business. 

Mr.  Fred  Richardson,  of  Columbus, 
Ont.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  horse-breeders  and  importers, 
has  recently  returned  from  Scotland 
with  a  small,  but  choice,  importation  of 
Clydesdales. 

At  the  Lanark  horse  sale,  which  last- 
ed for  seven  days,  Mr.  Richardson  saw 
a  large  number  of  horses  pass  under 
the  hammer  at  prices  which  are  very 
encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the 
horse  business. 

Clydesdale  mares  sold  anywhere 
from  400  to  1,300  pounds,  or  in  Cana- 
dian terms  from  $2,000  to  $6,500.  Stal- 
lions sold  from  $2,000  up  to  $8,000. 
One  yearling  colt  was  knocked  down  to 
James  McConnell  of  Boreland  for  3,400 
pounds,  or  $17,000. 

A  five  months'  filly,  sired  by  Dunure 
Footprint,  sold  for  $4,500,  while  a  geld- 
ing was  bought  by  a  fanner  for  225 
pounds,  or  $1,125. 

Capt.  Mongomery  paid  $15,000  for  a 
yearling  colt. 

The  Wordie  Transportation  Co. 
bought  26  geldings  at  an  average  of 
240  pounds  or  $1,200. 

In  commenting  on  the  class  of  stock 
offered   Mr.   Richardson   said:     "Right 


good  stuff  sold  exceedingly  well  and 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  buyers.  The 
animals  sold  were  not  in  high  fit  but 
were  simply  brought  in  out  of  the 
paddock." 

We  can  readily  understand  that  the 
men  who  sold  would  not  wish  to  do 
much  high  fitting  with  hay  selling  at 
$80  per  ton  and  oats  at  $1.75  per  bushel. 

Transportation  can  scarcely  be  se- 
cured at  any  price  even  by  the  oldest 
importers.  How  long  these  conditions 
will  exist  is  hard  to  say,  but  as  soon  as 
transportation  facilities  become  easier 
there  is  no  question  that  Canadians 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  the  right 
class  of  draught  horses. 

"The  outlook  for  the  business  was 
never  more  encouraging,"  said  Mr. 
Richardson,  "and  if  I  could  secure 
transportation  and  buy  the  right  kind 
of  geldings  I  could  pay  as  high  as  $350 
each  for  them." 

These  few  examples  quoted,  together 
with  Mt.  Richardson's  remarks,  should 
be  an  incentive  to  breeders  in  Canada 
to  endeavor  to  raise  more  honest-to- 
goodness  draughters.  Horses  good  at 
the  ground,  with  plenty  of  quality, 
weight  and  substance  coupled  with  true, 
bold,  snappy  action  and  plenty  of  spirit, 
when  shown  on  the  leather,  will  be  in 
great  demand  during  the  next  few 
years. 


The  Home  Curing  of  Pork 


By  A.  M.  PATTERSON 


IF  meat  is  to  be  cured  and  kept  through 
the  summer,  the  carcass  should  be 
quickly  and  thoroughly  cooled.  If  it  is 
salted  before  the  animal  heat  is  out  of 
the  carcass  the  shrinkage  of  the  mus- 
cles may  cause  a  retention  of  injurious 
gases,  giving  it  an  offensive  taste  and 
odor.  The  meat  should  never  be  frozen 
when  salted  as  the  action  of  the  frost 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  proper  penetra- 
tion of  the  salt  and  uneven  curing  will 
result.  It  is  important  also  that  meat 
be  cured  as  scon  as  cooled.  While  taint- 
ed meat  can  be  cured  so  that  it  will  keep, 
there  is  no  preservative  that  will  bring 
back  the  natural  flavor  when  it  is  once 
lost.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  is  to 
salt  meat  as  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is 
out,  and  before  it  freezes  or  starts  to 
decay.  Ordinarily  12  to  24  hours  after 
slaughtering  will  allow  sufficient  time 
to  cool. 

Equipment  for  Curing. — A  clean 
hardwood  barrel  is  a  suitable  vessel  in 
which  to  cure  meat.  A  barrel  made  for 
the  purpose  is  best,  but  where  it  cannot 
be  had  a  vinegar,  molasses,  or  syrup 
barrel  will  answer.  The  important  point 
is  to  have  it  clean  and  tight  enough  to 
prevent  any  leakage.  A  large  stone  jar 
is  the  best  vessel  that  can  be  had.  One 
holding  25  to  30  gallons  is  expensive, 
however,  and  must  be  carefully  handled 
to  prevent  breakage.  A  jar  is  more 
easily  cleaned  than  a  barrel  and  is  in 
every  way  preferable  if  the  first  cost 
is  not  too  great.  A  barrel  or  jar  that  has 
once  held  meat  may  be  used  again  and 
again  unless  meat  has  spoiled  in  it.  If  re- 
used it  will  be  necessary  to  scald  it  out 
thoroughly  each  time  before  packing  it 
with  meat. 

Preservatives. — Salt,  saltpetre,  and  _ 
sugar  or  molasses  are  the  most  common-  ' 
ly  used  preservatives,  and  are  the  only 
ones  necessary  for  perfect  curing  and 
the  finest  quality  of  cured  meats.  Borax, 
boracic  acid,  formalin,  salicylic  acid, 
and  other  chemicals  are  sometimes  used, 
but  they  are  considered  by  many  au- 
thorities to  be  harmful  to  the  health  of 
the  consumer  and  their  use  should  be 
avoided.  The  proprietary  preparations 
put  on  the  market  are  also  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  health  if  used  in  large 
quantities.  They  are  more  active  than 
salt  and  saltpetre,  and  the  chief  reason 


for  their  use  is  to  hasten  the  curing 
process. 

Salt  is  an  astringent  and  when  ap- 
plied alone  to  meat  renders  it  hard  and 
dry.  Its  action  is  first  to  draw  out  the 
meat  juices.  In  a  few  days  it  will  con- 
tract and  harden  the  muscle  fibres,  thus 
shrinking  the  volume  of  meat.  Salt- 
petre is  even  more  astringent  than  salt. 
Its  use  aids  in  retaining  the  natural 
color  of  the  flesh.  In  large  quantities 
it  is  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumer. Four  to  six  ounces  of  saltpetre 
per  100  pounds  of  meat  is  as  much  as  it 
is  well  to  use.  Sugar  is  not  an  astrin- 
gent and  its  presence  in  the  pickle  soft- 
ens the  muscle  fibres  and  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  meat.  Saleratus  (baking 
powder)  is  used  in  small  quantities  to 
sweeten  the  brine.  In  warm  weather 
a  small  quantity  will  aid  in  preventing 
the  brine  from  spoiling. 

Recipes  For  Curing  Pork 

Plain  Salt  Pork. — Each  piece  of  meat 
should  be  rubbed  with  fine  common  salt 
and  packed  closely  in  a  barrel  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  overnight.  The  next 
day  10  pounds  of  salt  and  3  ounces  of 
saltpetre  to  each  100  pounds  of  meat 
should  be  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in 

4  gallons  of  boiling  water.  When  this 
brine  is  cold  it  should  be  poured  over 
the  meat  and  the  latter  covered  and 
weighted  down.  This  pork  should  be 
kept  in  the  brine  until  it  is  used. 

Sugar-Cured  Hams  and  Bacon. — Each 
piece  of  meat  should  be  rubbed  with  salt 
and  allowed  to  drain  over  night,  then 
packed  closely  in  a  barrel,  hams  and 
shoulders  in  the  bottom,  using  the  strips 
of  bacon  to  fill  the  top.  To  each  100 
pounds  of  meat  there  should  be  added 
8  pounds  of  salt,  3  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  and  3  ounces  of  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  4  gallons  of  water.  The  meat 
should  then  be  covered  with  this  brine. 
For  summer  use  it  is  best  to  boil  the 
brine,  allowing  it  to  become  thoroughly 
cooled  before  using.  For  winter  use  it 
is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  brine.  The 
bacon  strips  should  remain  in  the  brine 
from  four  to  six  weeks  and  the  hams 
six  to  eight  weeks. 

Dry-Cured  Pork. — For  each  100 
pounds  of  meat  should  be  weighed  out 

5  pounds  of  salt,  2  pounds  of  sugar  and 
2  ounces  of  saltpetre.     These  should  be 
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mixed  thoroughly.  Each  piece  of  meat 
should  then  be  rubbed  with  the  mixture 
once  a  day  for  three  days,  using  one- 
third  of  the  mixture  each  day. 

The  recipe  for  sugar-cured  hams  and 
bacon  is  the  most  satisfactory  under  or- 
dinary farm  conditions.  Pork  cured 
by  this  method  and  smoked  will  keep 
through  the  summer.  The  meat  will  be 
sweet  and  palatable  and  the  flavor  good 
if  properly  smoked. 

Headcheese. — The  head  should  be 
split  in  four  pieces,  and  after  the  eyes 
and  brains  are  removed,  allowed  to  soak 
over  night  in  cold  water.  It  should  then 
be  allowed  to  cook  slowly  until  the  meat 
will  fall  from  the  bones.  After  remov- 
ing from  the  fire,  all  the  bones  should 
be  picked  out  and  the  liquor  drained  off, 
the  latter  being  saved  for  future  use. 
The  meat  should  be  chopped  finely  with 
a  chopping  knife,  returned  to  the  kettle, 
pouring  on  enough  of  the  liquor  to 
cover,  and  boiled  slowly  for  15  to  30 
minutes.  It  should  be  seasoned  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper  just  before  re- 
moving from  the  fire,  after  which  it  is 
turned  into  a  shallow  pan  or  dish.  It  is 
then  covered  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
and  a  weighted  board  put  on  to  make 
the  mass  solid.  When  cold  it  should  be 
sliced  thin  and  served  without  further 
cooking. 

Scrapple. — This  article  of  food  is 
made  just  as  headcheese  until  the  bones 
are  removed  and  the  meat  chopped.  All 
the  liquor  is  then  added  and  the  dish  re- 
turned to  the  stove  to  boil.  Cornmeal 
is  then  stirred  in  until  the  contents  are 
as  thick  as  cornmeal  miush.  It  should 
be  stirred  constantly  for  the  first  15 
minutes,  after  which  it  is  set  back  on 
the  stove  to  boil  slowly  for  an  hour. 
When  done,  it  is  poured  into  a  shallow 
dish  to  mold.  When  cold  it  is  sliced  thin 
and  fried. 

Pickled  Pig's  Feet. — The  pig's  feet 
should  be  soaked  for  12  hours  in  cold 
water,  then  scraped  clean  and  the  toes 
removed.  They  are  then  boiled  until 
soft  (four  to  five  hours  will  usually  be 
required.)  They  should  be  salted  when 
partially  done.  When  they  are  done 
they  should  be  packed  in  a  stone  jar  and 
covered  with  hot  spiced  vinegar.  They 
may  be  served  cold,  or  split  or  fried  in 
a  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  milk,  and  butter. 

Frying  Out  Lard. — Only  the  best  of 
fat  should  be  used  for  choice  lard.  Leaf 
fat  is  best.  The  back  strip,  of  the  side, 
the  shoulder,  and  the  neck  trimmings 
also  make  good  lard.  Gut  fat  should 
never  be  mixed  with  the  leaf  and  back 
fat.  It  makes  a  strong-smelling  lard 
and  should  be  kept  separate.  All  the 
scraps  of  lean  meat  should  be  cut  out 
of  the  fat  before  frying  out,  as  they  are 
likely  to  stick  to  the  kettle  and  get 
scorched,  giving  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
the  lard. 

In  prepai'ing  the  fat  for  frying  out, 
it  should  be  cut  into  pieces  from  1  to 
Wz  inches  in  size.  They  should  be  near- 
ly equal  in  size  so  that  they  will  fry  out 
in  about  the  same  time.  A  clean  kettle 
should  be  filled  about  three-fourths  full, 
and  a  quart  of  hot  lard  or  water  poured 
in.  One  or  the  other  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning  before 
the  heat  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  the 
grease.  The  kettle  should  be  kept  over 
a  moderate  fire  until  the  cracklings  are 
brown  and  light  enough  to  float.  Fre- 
quent stirring  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent burning.  When  done  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  stove,  allowed  to  cool 
slightly,  and  strained  through  a  muslin 
cloth  into  a  large  jar.  It  should  be  stir- 
red occasionally  until  it  is  cool  enough 
to  solidify.  If  pails  or  smaller  jars  are 
to  be  filled,  the  lard  should  be  dipped 
out  while  just  warm  enough  to  remain 
liquid.  Stirring  while  the  lard  is  cool- 
ing tends  to  whiten  it  and  make  it 
smoother.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
saleratus  added  to  each  100  pounds  of 
fat  has  a  similar  effect. 

Sausage. — Pork  sausage  should  be 
made  only  from  clean,  fresh  pork.  For 
each  3  pounds  of  lean  pork  there  should 
be  about  1  pound  of  fat.  As  the  pork 
usually  used  for  sausage  is  the  shoul- 
der, neck,  and  lean  trimmings,  the  sau- 
sage is  quite  likely  to  be  too  fat  unless 
part  of  the  fat  is  removed  and  used  for 
lard.  The  fat  and  lean  are  mixed  in 
chopping.      Where    a    rotary    cutter    is 


used  it  is  best  to  cut  the  meat  twice. 
After  it  is  cut  the  first  time  it  should 
be  spread  out  thinly  and  seasoned.  To 
each  4  pounds  of  meat  are  added  1 
ounce  of  pure  fine  salt,  V2  ounce  of 
ground  black  pepper,  and  %  ounce  of 
pure,  finely  rubbed  leaf  sage.  The  sea- 
soning should  be  sprinkled  thinly  over 
the  cut  meat  and  the  meat  again  run 
through  the  cutter  to  mix  the  season- 
ing thoroughly.  This  method  will  give 
a  more  even  mixing  of  the  spices  than 
can  be  obtained  by  working  it  with  the 
hands.  For  immediate  use  the  sausage 
may  be  packed  away  in  stone  jars  or 
crocks,  to  be  sliced  for  frying.  Many 
people  stuff  it  into  casings  made  from 
the  small  intestines  of  the  hog.  When 
this  is  done  the  intestines  must  be  turn- 
ed inside  out  and  carefully  cleaned. 

Casings  for  sausage  can  be  bought  at 
a  small  cost  which  makes  hardly  worth 
while  to  bother  cleaning  them  for  home 
use.  The  purchased  casings  are  more 
uniform  in  size  and  strength  and  will 
usually  give  better  satisfaction,  A 
good  substitute  for  casings  may  be  had 
in  narrow  muslin  bags.  When  filled 
these  should  be  2%  or  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  18  to  24  inches  long.  The 
sausage  is  stuffed  in  tight  by  hand  and 
hung  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  sausage  is 
to  be  kept  for  some  time,  melted  lard 
should  be  rubbed  over  the  outside  of 
the  bag  to  exclude  the  air.  Sausage  may 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  large  jar  if 
a  thin  coat  of  lard  is  put  over  the  top. 

Mixed  sausages  may  be  made  from  a 
mixture  of  pork  and  beef  in  almost  any 
proportion.  It  is  the  custom  of  many 
farmers  to  kill  three  or  four  hogs  and 
a  beef  during  the  winter  for  the  year's 
supply.  When  this  plan  is  followed  a 
nice  supply  of  sausage  can  be  made 
from  the  trimmings.  Sausage  should 
not  contain  too  much  fat.  A  good  pro- 
portion is  2  pounds  of  lean  pork,  1 
pound  of  fat  pork,  and  1  pound  of  lean 
beef.  These  are  chopped  finely  together, 
seasoned  the  same  as  pork  sausage  and 
packed  in  jars,  muslin  bags,  or  casings. 
Many  people  prefer  this  to  clear  pork 
sausage  as  it  does  not  seem  so  fat. 

Cooking. — Meat  can  be  kept  fresh  for 
some  time  by  frying  the  pieces  until 
about  two-thirds  done,  then  packing  the 
slices  close  together  in  a  stone  jar  and 
covering  with  hot  lard.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  use  several  small  jars,  than 
one  large  one.  These  jars  should  be 
piaced  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

When  meat  is  to  be  kept  fresh  for  a 
few  days  a  thin  coat  of  fine  salt  applied 
to  the  surface  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
meat  is  kept  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
place. 

Smoking  Meat 

Cured  meat  is  smoked  to  give  it  palat- 
ability  and  flavor.  Smoking  also  in- 
creases the  keeping  qualities  of  meat  as 
the  creosote  formed  on  the  meat  tends 
to  close  the  pores  and  give  the  meat  a 
peculiar  odor  which  is  objectionable  to 
vermin. 

The  Smokehouse. — The  smokehouse 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  pro- 
per ventilation  and  carry  off  the  warm 
air  in  order  to  prevent  overheating.  A 
firepot  outside  of  the  house  with  a  flue 
to  carry  the  smoke  to  the  smokehouse  is 
the  best  arrangement.  When  this  can- 
not be  arranged  the  fire  may  be  built 
below  the  meat,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  ample  space  between  the  fire 
and  the  meat  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
overheating.  Eight  feet  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose. 

Brick  or  stone  houses  are  better  than 
those  built  of  wood.  Where  not  enough 
meat  is  smoked  to  make  it  practical  to 
build  a  house,  a  large  drygoods  box  will 
give  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Fuel. — Green  hickory  or  maple  is  the 
best  wood  to  use  in  smoking  meat.  Any 
hard  wood  or  corn  cobs  may  be  used. 
Resinous  woods  should  never  be  used 
as  they  are  likely  to  give  the  meat  a 
bad  flavor.  Fragrant  woods  as  pine 
boughs  are  sometimes  used  to  add  flavor 
to  the  meat. 

Putting  Meat  in  the  Smokehouse. — 
Meat  to  be  smoked  should  be  taken  from 
the  cure  and  soaked  in  fresh  water  over 
r.ight;  then  the  pieces  should  be  hung 
up  for  about  two  days  to  dry.  When 
Continued  on  page  41 


HORSE  AILMENTS 

of  many  kinds 
quickly  remedied  with 

DOUGLAS' 

EGYPTIAN 
LINIMENT 

The  best  all-round  liniment  for  the 
stable  as  well  as  for  household 
use.  Cures  thrush,  sprains,  bruises. 
STOPS  BLEEDING  INSTANTLY 
AND  PREVENTS  BLOOD  POISON- 
ING.     Keep  it  handy. 

Price  35c. 

At  all  Dealers  and  Druggists. 

Manufactured  only  by 
DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  NAPANEE,  Out. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOf 

4m       Gombault's       ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


El..  — It  it  penetrat- 
rUl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
41%  a  Soree,  Bruieei,or 
I  no  Wounda,  Felona, 
Exterior  Cancera,  Boils 
iliieM<*M  Come  and 

Human  B.nion. 

CAUSTIC    BALSAM   has 

DaiIu  no  equal  as 
DOUj    a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ei 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe) 

•nd 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

alt  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tex, — "One  bottle  Ceueile  Balsam  Old 
my  rheumatism  mora  food  than  $120.00  paid  la 
doctor'ibille."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1. 75  per  bottle.  Said  by  drufraUtt,  or  »nt 
by  ue  expreea  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Tsronts.Cas. 


HowIMake  Bi^Money 
Out  of  "Orneiy  Horses 


By  R.  W.  SINCLAIR 


A  BOUT  two  years  ago  I  witnessed  up  in 
/-\  New  York  State  an  exhibition  of  horse- 
training  that  opened  my  eyes.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Mackley  took  a  devil  of  a 
mean,  vicious  mare  that  hadn't  been  harnessed 
for  seven  months  and  in  a  few  days  had  her 
gentle  enough  for  a  school  girl  to  drive.  Mackley 
had  taken  the  mare  off  the  owner's  hands  for 
$50  and  just  ten  days  after  sold  her  for  $  1 75.00. 
A  clear  profit  of  $125.00  in  ten 
days! 

That  started  me  investigating. 
1  learned  that  Mackley  had  sim- 
ply used  the  methods  introduced 
by  the  famous  horse  trainer,  Jesse 
Beery.  Beery,  I  learned,  used  to 
go  about  the  country  giving  won- 
derful exhibitions  in  colt-breaking 
and  horse-training;  but  realizing 
that  he  could  accomplish  more  by 
teaching  his  methods  by  mail,  had 
given  up  his  exhibition  work  to 
spread  his  horse-training  secrets 
by  mail-instruction.  Mackley  had 
studied  Beery's  Course  in  his 
spare  time  and  in  a  few  months 
was  able  to  accomplish  magical 
results  with  green  colts  and  horses 
with  bad  habits. 

Other  Successes 

Mackley's  work  showed  me  a  way  to  make 
some  nice  money  and  I  determined  to  take  Prof. 
Beery's  Course  in  horse-training — but  before 
doing  so  I  made  further  inquiries.  Here  are  what 
a  few  of  Beery's  students  said.  I'll  jet  them  tell 
of  their  success  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Arrant  writes :  "Just  to  test  Beery's 
methods,  I  bought  the  worst  balky,  kicking, 
fighting  horse  I  could  find.  Paid  $65.00  for  him. 
After  handling  him  only  a  fewjjhours  according 
to  Beery's  system  I  sold  him  for  $135.00. 

Mr. Dell  Nicholson,  Portland,  Mich.,  writes: 
I  have  trained  a  four  year  old  mare  that  was 
given  up  by  everybody.  Bought  her  for  $35.00, 
and  now  have  her  so  gentle,  my  little  boy 
handles  her.     Wouldn't  take  $200.00  for  her. 

Dean  L.  Smith,  Findley,  Ohio,  writes:  By 
following  Beery's  instructions  have  changed  a 
worthless,  dangerous  balker  into  a  horse  worth 
$225.00. 

Everett  McBIock,  Elkhart,  III.,  writes:  Have 
just  broken  a  pony  to  drive  and  taught  it  some 
tricks.  Owner  bought  it  for  $17.50.  Paid 
me  $40  to  train  it.  He  just  sold  it  to  a  show 
company  for  $150.00. 

How  I  Work 

The  big  source  of  my  income  is  in  buying  up 


"ornery"  colts  and  horses  at  bargain  prices,  and 
after  training  the  animals,  selling  them  at  a  good 
profit.  However,  I  also  pick  up  good  money 
handling  colts  and  training  horses  for  others  on 
a  fee  basis.  For  instance,  a  farmer  had  a 
beautiful  driving  bay  that  had  the  bad  habit  of 
shying.  A  piece  of  paper  blowing  across  the 
road  would  set  the  horse  crazy.  The  owner 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  animal,  but  couldn't 
take  chances  on  the  shying  habit. 
A  friend  cf  his  for  whom  I  had 
done  some  work  put  this  man  in  • 
touch  with  me  and  in  a  few  hours 
I  had  the  horse  completely  cured  ' 
of  the  habit  —  for  which  job  1 
received  $50. 

Curing  Bad  Habits 

You  can  see  from  this  that  my 
work  consists  not  only  in  breaking 
colts  and  "gentling"  vicious  horses, 
but  in  curing  the  various  bad 
habits  a  horse  can  have — such  as 
shying,  balking,  fear  of  automo- 
biles, etc.,  pulling  at  hitching 
strap,  pawing  in  the  stall,  etc  etc., 
Beery's  methods  of  colt  breaking 
are  particularly  amazing.  Under 
the  old  way  of  handling  green 
colts  one  usually  had  to  half  kill 
the  horse  as  well  as  himself  to 
accomplish  anything — and  then  the  colt  was 
usually  spoiled  or  hurt  in  some  way  or  other. 
But,  when  you  apply  Beery's  principles,  there  is 
no  hard,  long  work  or  injury  to  the  colt.  .  ^ 
No  one  should  have  a  biting,  kicking  or  balky 
horse  when  it  is  so  easy  to  cure  these  vicious 
habits.  No  one  should  attempt  to  break  in  a  colt 
the  old  fashioned  way  when  Beery's  methods 
make  the  task  so  easy.  To  every  horse  owner. 
to  every  lover  of  horseflesh,  my  advice  is  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Beery  principles.  You  can 
not  only  make  money  for  yourself,  but  you  can  do 
a  world  of  good,  particularly  at  this  day  when 
war -demands  have  placed  a  premium  on  horses. 

Wonderful  Book  Free      ^ 

I  have  been  requested  tc  state  that  Prof.  Jesse 
Beery  will  send  his  remarkable  booklet,  "How 
to  Break  and  Train  Horses"  free  to  those  inter- 
ested. It  is  a  booklet  well  worth  having  as  it 
reveals  some  startling  information  on  horse-train- 
ing. I  have  heard  men  who  considered  themselves 
expert  horsemen  say  that  the  booklet  was  a  revela- 
tion to  them.  There  is  no  use  in  my  going 
into  details  on  the  booklet  when  you  can  get  it 
free  for  the  asking. 

Just  drop  a  line  to  Prof.  Jesse  Beery.  Dept.  72 1 1 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  and  the  booklet  will  be  sent  free  by 
return  mail.      A  postcard  will  do  as  well  at  a  letter. 
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Is  This  The  Solution? 

Another  scheme  to  rectify  the  distressing  prices  now  preva- 
lent, by  other  than  sound  economic  measures,  was  outlined 
before  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  which  recently 
convened  at  Kingston. 

THIS  RESOLUTION  HITS  YOU  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 

"We  submit  the  principal  root  of  the  evil  is  the  present  waste- 
ful, inefficient  and  antiquated  method,  or  rather  lack  of  method, 
of  distributing  the  goods  from  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer — wasteful  of  time,  labor,  health,  happiness  and 
even  human  life — inefficient  and  antiquated  in  this  age  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  huge  economies  effected  by  (the  great- 
est array  of  labor-saving  machinery  the  world  has  ever  seen  are 
in  a  large  measure  rendered  null  and  void.  An  ever-increasing 
army  of  unregulated  distributors  and  relatively  an  ever-decreasing 
army  of  producers  with  the  leaders  of  all  these  practising 
profiteering  and  price  manipulation  as  their  fancy  may  dictate  or 
opportunity  may  permit. 

"Among  the  minor  causes  are  the  various  classes  of  idlers  and 
usurers,  who  in  devious  ways  levy  toll  on  labor  and  industry. 
Waste  of  time  in  high  schools  and  colleges  teaching  dead  lan- 
guages and  other  unpractical  subjects  to  the  partial  or  total 
exclusion  of  vocational  training,  economics  and  useful  branches 
of  learning  which  would  be  of  greater  value  for  purposes  of  mind 
development  and  discipline  and  thereafter  more  useful  to  the 
,  individual  and  the  country.'' 

SAYS  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  IN  REPLY : 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  th,eJ"e  might  be  a  dissenting  voice, 
heard  above  this  chorus  of  condemnation.  A  voice  that  might 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  fait^hat  the  producer  is  getting 
$24.50  per  hundred  for  hogs,  where  he  formerly  got  $6,  might,  per- 
haps, have  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  increased  cost  as  the 
inefficient  handling  that  gives  to  the  packer  5-16  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  bacon,  or  to  the  retailer  a  bare  5  cents  a  pound.  Or  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  now  guaranteed  a  price  of  ?2.15  a  bashel 
for  wheat  that  formerly  sold  with  satisfaction  for  90  cents  may 
be  as  much  responsible  as  the  half  cent  a  loaf  profit  of  the  baker,, 
or  the  cent  profit  of  the  retailer. 

"It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  all  the  blame  for  the  trying  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  estab- 
lished trade,  any  more  than  at  any  other  door.  There  seems  n» 
good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  business  morals  of  the 
merchant  class  are  worse  than  any  other,  and  there  might  be 
those  who  might  reply  to  the  stricture  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  devoting  their  attention  strongly  enough  to  the^ 
bread  and  butter  needs  that  'man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone'." 

The  frank  object  of  this  resolution  was  "to  attain  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  generally,  but  without  increase  of  hours  of  labor  or 
reduction  of  wages."  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  doubts! 

You  want  to  read  such  discussions  as  this.  They  appear  weekly  in 
THE   FINANCIAL   POST. 


ALSO  OF  INTEREST 


Public  is  Asking  How  Loan  Funds 

Are  to  be  Spent. 
A  Beatty  Wanted  to  Lead  C.M.A. 
Capital  and  Investors'  Rights 

Production    Can    be    Increased    by 
Standardization. 

Would   Make  Note   For   Six,  Nine 
or  Twelve  Months. 

Canada's  Record  Was  Better  Than 
Com  mon  wealth's. 

Good     Government     Implies     Good 
Management. 

Week  after  week  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  deals  with  such  questions. 
This  is  a  paper  treating  of  finance  in  a  broad  way.  It  gets  behind  the 
figures  to  the  facts  which  shape  the  figures.  It  will  help  you  to  that 
sane  understanding  and  balanced  viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders 
in  every  community. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year   (52  issues). 
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Echoes  from  the  Women's  Institute 
Convention 

There's  Twa  Things  Required  O'  Weemen — First  Tae  Look 
Well  Tae  the  Ways  O'  Their  Hooseholds  ;   Second  Tae 
Look  Well  Tae  the  Things  Outside  O'ot." 

By  MRS.  WALTER   BUCHANAN 


I  sincerely  hope  that  a'  ye  weemen 
wha  had  the  privilege  o'  attendin'  the 
Weemen's  Institute  Convention  in  Tor- 
onto hae  got  safely  back  tae  yer  hames, 
and  fand  everything  a'  richt.  It  was  a 
grand  convention,  wasn't  it,  wi  a'  thae 
weemen  meetin'  thegether  seekin'  tae 
fin'  oot  (if  possible)  the  best  ways  an' 
means  o'  makin'  their  hames  an'  their 
surroundings  a  wee  thochtie  better. 
There  are  twa  extra  things  required  o' 
weemen  ye  ken,  the  first  is,  tae  look 
weel  tae  the  ways  o'  their  hoosehold, 
and  the  second  is  tae  look  weel  tae  the 
things  ootside  o't,  an'  there  are  some 
weemen  wha  hae  na  sae  muckle  hame 
ties  but  what  can  gie  a  guid  bit  o' 
attention  tae  the  latter.  It  is  woner- 
f u'  boo  the  Weemen's  Institute  has 
grown  frae  sma'  numbers  a  wheen 
years  back  tae  the  big  organization  it 
is  the  noo,  takin'  in  a'  phases  an'  every 
sphere  o'  wark,  an'  bein'  joined  and 
federated,  wan  province  wi'  anither,  a' 
over  Canada  an  wi'  the  mither  country 
as  weel. 

The  Weemen's  Institutes  are  gaun 
some  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  think  that 
their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
members  are  a'  guid  Christian  weemen, 
weemen  wha  live  up  tae  their  motto, 
for  the  guid  o'  their  hames  an'  their 
country,  an'  in  the  fear  o'  God,  aye  and 
they're  gaun  some  mair,  as  Mr.  Put- 
nam says  they're  like  the  brook  (or 
the  burn  I  should  say) ,  "they're  gaun 
on  forever,"  and  I  can  weel  believe  it, 
for  the  Weemen's  Institute  members 
are  the  brawest  and  the  brainiest  wee- 
men in  the  country.  Whaurever  did  ye 
see  mair  intelligent  looking  faces,  or 
better  dressed  weemen  than  what  was 
at  the  convention?  They  were  neither 
underdressed  nor  overdressed,  but  jist 
aboot  richt,  showing  that  they  had  lots 
o'  commonsense,  an'  that  their  hairts 
were  in  the  richt  place.  An'  when  they 
open  their  mooths  tae  speak  they  gener- 
ally ken  what  they're  speakin'  aboot, 
an'  when  they  dinna  hear  very  weel  in 
that  big  auditorium  in  the  new  Tech- 
nical School,  they'e  no  a  bit  blate  but 
will  shout  oot,  "Speak  louder,  please." 

Aye  it  was  some  convention,  no  easily 
beaten,  weemen  gathered  there  frae 
the  North  an'  the  Sooth,  an'  the  East, 
an'  the  West,  an'  frae  ower  the  sea, 
aboot  fower  hunner  o'  them.  It  was  a 
strenuous  fower  days,  but  they  stood 
the  test  weel,  an'  went  back  tae  their 
hames  wi  lots  tae  think  aboot,  an  jist 
tae  gie  ye  an  inklin  o'  some  o'  the  sub- 
jects I  will  mention  a  few.  There  wis 
medical  inspection  o'  schules,  an'  the 
schule  lunch,  an'  community  wark.  It's 
a  fine  thing  this  community  wark,  noo 
that  the  war  is  ower  and  Red  Cross 
wark  no  needed,  it's  guid  for  oorsels  an' 
oor  neebors  tae  think  o'  improvements 
at  hame. 


We  heard  reports  frae  ither  places, 
what  they  were  daein'.  We  heard  frae 
Judge  Murphy,  frae  awa  oot  in  Ed- 
monton, an'  frae  Mrs.  Watt  an'  Miss 
Guest  frae  Britain.  We  heard  o' 
Sodgers'  Settlements,  an'  the  Navy 
League.  We  heard  o'  weemen  sittin'  on 
school  boards,  an'  o'  girls'  clubs  an'  we 
heard  o'  what  some  o'  them  did,  an'  it 
was  naething  sma'.  We  were  tauld 
aboot  certain  diseases  and  hoo  tae  avoid 
them,  an'  it's  a  guid  thing  tae  ken  sae 
muckle,  for  bein'  forewarned  is  bein' 
forearmed,  an'  we  heard  aboot  "a  soun 
min'  bein'  in  a  soun'  body,"  an'  it  never 
was  impressed  on  me  sae  muckle  before 
on  accoont  o'  what  I  saw  efterwards. 
A  soun'  min'  in  a  soun'  body  we  heard 
aboot,  aye  we  heard  aboot  lots  o'  ither 
things  tae  numerous  tae  mention  (as 
we  see  on  the  sale  bills)  but  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  fouk  that  wisna  there.  They 
dinna  ken  what  they  missed  but  they'll 
maybe  get  an  echo  o't  frae  their  dele- 
gates. 

Tae  let  ye  ken  hoo  important  the 
weemen  o'  the  Institute  are,  the  Mayor 
o'  Toronto  invited  them  a'  tae  dinner 
at  the  "King  Edward,"  an'  they  had  a 
jolly  time,  an'  the  new  Premier,  Mr. 
Drury,  cam  doon  frae  the  Parliament 
Buildings  in  the  midst  o'  his  important 
duties  o'  forming  a  Cabinet  tae  gie  us 
a  ca'.  He  said  he  stood  behind  the 
weemen  every  time,  an'  was  wi  them  in 
a'  their  gude  wark. 

When  ma  frien'  an'  me  were  comin' 
awa  hame  in  the  train,  (I  had  bocht  a 
paper  an'  was  readin'  it)  an'  I  says 
tae  her,  (but  maybe  I  shouldna  be 
talkin'  politics  for  it  isna  allooed  in 
the  Institute  ye  ken,  but  I  canna  help 
it.)  I  says  tae  her,  "I  see  by  this  paper 
that  the  Labor  Pairty  are  no'  agree- 
able for  the  new  Government  tae  be 
ca'ed  the  people's  pairty,"  when  a  smart 
Aleck  o'  a  drummer  what  wis  hangin' 
up  his  coat  across  the  aisle,  jumped  on 
tae  us  wi  baith  feet  as  it  were,  an'  says 
he: 

"This  new  Government  isna  gaun  tae 
last  five  minutes." 

"Oh,"  says  I,  "it'll  maybe  last  ten." 

"Well,"  says  he,  "say  ten,  but  it 
won't  last  long.  We'll  soon  pit  them 
oot." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "hoo  will  ye  manage 
it?  ye  couldna  help  yersells  frae  lettin' 
them  get  in." 

"Oh,"  says  he,  "thae  greenies  o' 
farmers,  maist  o'  them  dinna  ken  the 
way  tae  the  Parliament  Buildings,  let 
alane  ken  what  tae  dae  when  they  get 
there." 

''Well,"  says  I,  "gie  them  a  chance 
onyway,  noo  that  they  are  there,  an'  if 
they  fa'  doon,  there's  aye  the  weemen 
tae  fa'  back  on." 


What  Central  Ontario  Institutes  are  Doing- 


Continued  from  page  13 


the  way,  it  was  a  very  warm  and 
cordial  welcome  made  more  tangible, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  six  hun- 
dred delegates  at  the  convention  were 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  King  Ed- 
ward Hotel  by  the  city. 

"We  have  often  read  the  story  of  the 
Talents,"  said  Mrs.  Todd,  "To  my  mind, 
looking  out  over  our  women  in  Canada, 
and  being  one  of  the  kind  that  sat  back 
content  with  my  own  four  walls  with 
very  little  thought  beyond-  them  until 
war  called  us  out;  to  my  mind,  the 
tragedy  of  the  one  talent  folded  away  is 
the  greatest  tragedy  that  this  life  can 
know,  and  it  is  to  women  of  one  talent, 
to  women  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  on  many  sides, 


that  we  come  as  Women's  Institutes  in 
this  wonderful  spirit  of  neighboring, 
and  plead  and  desire  most  earnestly 
that  every  woman  should  have  that 
power  of  expression  that  gives  value  to 
the  nation.  It  is  as  individuals  that  we 
live;  it  is  as  individuals  we  come  into 
our  Institute  work,  and  it  is  as  indivi- 
duals .  that  we  will  make  the  greatest 
strength  for  this  great  movement 
throughout  our  country  sections." 

Miss  Guest  also  emphasized  the  need 
of  keeping  the  Institute  linked  up, 
closely  with  the  affairs  of  the  home. 
(But  we  are  proud  to  have  a  whole 
series  of  articles  coming  from  Miss 
Guest,  beginning  in  our  next  issue.) 
Mrs.  Laura  Rose  Stephen  made  a  spe- 
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;'  cial  plea  for  children  in  the  home,  urg- 
ing that  more  homes  where  there  are 
no  children,  be  opened  to  the  orphans 
or  deserted  ones  waiting  in  our  Insti- 
tutions and  Shelters. 

Demonstration  Lecture  Courses 

And  it  was  to  a  large  extent,  with  the 
welfare  of  the  children  in  view,  that 
Miss  Sutherland  put  forth  the  case  of 
Demonstration-Lecture  Courses.  "If 
the  recent  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
foodstuffs  had  not  saved  a  single 
mouthful  for  a  single  soldier  abroad," 
she  said,  "or  taught  a  single  lesson  in 
thrift,  it  would  still  have  been  worth 
while  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  With 
the  study  of  substitutes  came  the  study 
of  food  values,  and  there  wasn't  one  of 
us  here  who  did  not  learn  something." 
Miss  Sutherland  referred  to  the  way 
men  taken  into  the  army  camps  had 
been  physically  built  up  by  the  sub- 
stantial, simple  food  of  the  army  ra- 
tions. "Also,"  she  said,  "in  our  medical 
inspection  survey  a  large  percentage 
of  our  children  were  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition,  and  the  doctors 
state  that  it  was  not  because  of  insuffi- 
cient food  but  because  of  food  of  the 
wrong  quality  for  the  growing  child." 
She  explained  some  of  the  special  food 
needs  at  different  periods  in  the  child's 
life,  the  first  year,  the  time  of  the  first 
and  second  dentition,  and  the  adolescent 
period,  emphasizing  that  the  demon- 
stration-lecture course  in  domestic 
science  meant  a  study  of  foods  rather 
than  a  demonstration  of  recipes  and 
fancy  cooking. 

The  sewing  course  was  becoming 
more  important,  and  more  in  demand 
every  year,  with  the  increased  cost  of 
material  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
dressmakers,  and  in  addition  to  the 
technical  training  it  gave  in  cutting  and 
making  all  kinds  of  garments,  could  be 
made  of  important  educational  value 
especially  to  young  girls  in  teaching 
something  about  the  dignity  of  dress, 
and  what  is  good  and  bad  in  prevailing 
fashions. 

Similarly  the  'flu  epidemic  had  taught 
the  value  of  the  home-nursing  course. 
Doctors  told  that  wherever  a  home- 
nursing  course  had  been  given,  they  re- 
ceived most  valuable  assistance  from  the 
women  who  had  taken  the  course.  They 
had  not  the  same  dread  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  disease  because  they 
knew  what  precautions  to  take  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  They  knew  the  value 
of  ventilation,  sanitation  and  proper 
food.  They  knew  how  to  take  the  tem- 
perature, the  pulse,  the  respiration; 
they  knew  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
how  to  keep  a  chart  and  what  changes 


in  the  patient's  condition  were  alarm- 
ing or  favorable.  Also  they  knew  how 
to  give  a  patient  a  bath  in  bed,  how  to 
change  the  bedding  and  how,  generally^ 
to  keep  the  patient  comfortable.  As  al- 
most every  woman  is  called  upon  some- 
time to  take  care  of  even  very  ill  pa- 
tients, it  is  important  that  these 
courses  be  distributed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. 

IN  their  resolutions,  the  Institutes 
asked  that  adequate  accommodation, 
as  near  their  homes  as  possible,  be  pro- 
vided for  the  mentally  deficient  and 
feebleminded  children  where  it  is  found 
that  their  presence  in  the  class-room  is 
a  detriment  to  the  whole  class;  that  the 
Government  be  requested  to  make  pro- 
vision for  more  thorough  instruction 
along  lines  of  interest  to  the  Women's 
Institutes,  including  health,  food,  hous- 
ing problems,  girls'  work,  business 
methods  in  the  Institute  and  lighter 
forms  of  agriculture  suited  to  women, 
and  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  fully  quali- 
fied, permanent  workers;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enable  municipalities  to  establish  hospi- 
tals and  bear  a  portion  of  the  general 
expenses,  with  a  special  grant  for 
Northern  Ontario;  that  the  Govern- 
ment consider  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  and  women's  courts  in  each 
county,  and  that  in  each  case,  a  woman 
be  required  to  attend  such  courts.;  that 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  a  law  be  passed  giving  to 
the  mother  equal  guardianship  of  her 
children  with  the  father. 

The  seventeen  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institutes  in  each  district 
of  the  province  to  make  up  their  pro- 
vincial committee,  were  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Todd,  Orillia;  Mrs.  Gollan,  Morewood; 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Fowler,  Perth;  Miss  M.  E. 
Pearson,  Merrickville ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Mac- 
Coun,  Campbellf  ord ;  Mrs.  Sexsmith, 
Havelock;  Miss  Margaret  Scott,  Agin- 
court;  Miss  Beardmore,  Port  Credit; 
Miss  E.  D.  Watson,  Ayr;  Mrs.  Free- 
born, Magnetawan;  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Prid- 
die,  Silver  Water;  Mrs.  Horning,  Hamil- 
ton; Mrs.  B.  0.  Allen,  Ft.  William; 
Mrs.  Jas.  Patterson,  Gadshill;  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Dawes,  Thedford;  Mrs.  Meade,  Blen- 
heim; Mrs.  A.  E.  Myles,  Kimberly. 

The  committee  appointed  the  follow- 
ing directors:  Honorary  president,  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  Putnam;  president,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Todd;  vice-presidents,  Miss  E.  D.  Wat- 
sen,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Jas.  Pat- 
terson; recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Coun;  directors,  Miss  Beardmore,  Mrs. 
Sexsmith,  Mrs.  Freeborn,  Mrs.  Meade, 
and  Miss  Pearson. 


To  Safeguard  Children  from  Accidents 


XTEARLY  all  of  the  household  acci- 
•*■  ^  dents  which  befall  the  little  ones  are 
avoidable,  yet  the  coroner's  records  show 
how  numerous  these  accidents  are. 

First  in  the  list  comes  scalding.  Pain- 
ful, disfiguring  and  ofttimes  fatal  cases 
occur  when  a  vessel  of  boiling  liquid  is 
left  within  reach  of  little  hands. 

Smothering  comes  second  on  the  coron- 
er's list.  This  can  be  prevented  by  al- 
lowing the  child  to  sleep  in  a  bed  by  it- 
self. The  mother  who  sleeps  with  her 
baby  at  her  side  may  turn  over  in  her 
sleep,  thereby  pulling  the  covers  over  the 
baby's  face;  or  the  little  one  may  be 
placed  where  its  head  will  work  down  be- 
tween the  pillows.  When  baby's  first  bed 
can  be  made  in  a  basket,  a  box  or  a  bu- 
reau drawer,  few  mothers  are  too  poor 
to  provide  for  their  children's  comfort 
and  safety  in  this  way. 

As  children  turn  toward  a  fire  as  a 
plant  turns  toward  the  sun,  it  is  never 
safe  to  leave  them  alone  with  an  unpro- 
tected flame,  for,  as  a  rule,  whenever 
children's  clothes  take  fire,  the  grown- 
ups are  either  absent  or  are  looking  the 
other  way. 

We  all  deplore  the  fact  that  grown-ups 
have  so  many  preventable  accidents  with 
firearms.  To  make  it  impossible  for  the 
kiddies  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  firearms 
safely  beyond  their  reach. 

Scissors,-  too,  should  be  kept  beyond 


the  reach  of  hands  too  small  to  hold  or 
guide  them.  Scissors  have  often  de- 
stroyed an  eye  or  pierced  a  body,  and  as 
knives  outnumber  scissors  in  the  aver- 
age home,  they  too  should  be  kept  beyond 
reach,  for  being  equally  dangerous,  they 
afford  just  as  many  more  opportunities 
for  the  children  to  injure  themselves. 

Investigation  by  taste  is  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  young  children  study 
the  objects  they  take  in  their  hands.  Be- 
cause of  this  habit  of  putting  everything 
into  the  mouth,  a  pencil  is  a  dangerous 
plaything,  for  not  only  does  it  carry 
germs,  but  the  injuries  which  are  pos- 
sible when  a  child  falls  with  a  pencil  in 
its  mouth  are  innumerable. 

Another  danger  arising  from  this  ten- 
dency to  taste  things  lies  in  the  talcum- 
powder  can.  The  cans  are  usually  bright, 
gay  and  convenient  to  hold,  and  a  baby's 
hands  invariably  reach  out  for  them;  but 
as  talcum  powder  is  a  mineral,  should 
any  of  it  sift  out  and  be  taken  inwardly, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  disagree,  if  not  cause 
serious  disturbance.  Therefore,  baby 
should  be  allowed  to  play  with  none  but 
empty  talcum-powder  cans. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  endangering 
children's  lives  by  allowing  them  to  carry 
lighted  lamps  about.  For  their  safety, 
keep  candles  in  convenient  holders  on 
the  shelves  along  with  the  lamps.  The 
safest  lamp  is  dangerous  in  a  child's 
hands. 


You  Pay  the  Price 

When  you  or  your  help  take  the  time  to  milk  by  hand 
you  are  paying  the  price  out  of  your  pocket  for  the  extra 
time  taken  to  milk  the  cows.  That  money,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time,  would  pay  for  a  Burrell  B.L.K.  Milker. 

BURRELL 

B-L-K 

MILKER 

When  you  install  a  B.L.K.  you  im- 
mediately begin  to  save  two-thirds  of 
the  time  it  takes  to  milk  your  cows. 
It  means  one  or  even  two  less  hired 
men. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  have  in- 
stalled a  B.L.K.  to  save  this  extra 
time  and  money.  Besides,  cows  are 
less  restive  and  give  more  milk  when 
milked  with  a  B.L.K. 

Write  us  to-day  for  further  information  and  let  us  show  you  how  easy 
it  is  to  save  time   and  do  cleaner  milking   with  the  B.L.K.   Milker. 

D.  Derbyshire  Co.,  Limited 

Brockville,  Ontario 
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How  do  your  yields  and 
costs  match  these? 

Did  you  use  fertilizers 
on  your  potatoes? 

Mr.  Loughlin's  yield 
without  fertilizers  was  80 
bushels  per  acre. 

How  much  more  pota- 
toes would  YOUR  crop 
have  yielded  at  his  rate  of 
gain  from  fertilizing. 


We  discuss  potato  growing  fully  in  our  Bulletin  No.  4-     Write  for  it. 

The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building  •  Toronto 
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Prepare  for  Winter 


QOON  the  snow  will  be  deep  and 
^  heavy  and  the  keen  air  will  cut  like 
a  sharp  knife.  The  rumble  of  wagon 
wheels  over  the  rough  country  roads  will 
be  displaced  by  the  crunching  squeak  of  bob- 
sleigh runners.     And  that   reminds  us — 

While  you  are  preparing  for  the  winter,  don't 
overlook  the  matter  of  that  new  bobsleigh  you 
have  been  intending  to  buy.  There  is  a  Chat- 
ham International  waiting  for  you  at  your  local 
implement  agent's  store  whenever  you  are  ready 
to  come  and  get  it.  If  you  don't  know  about 
this  high-grade  bobsleigh  you  should  write  im- 
mediately to  one  of  the  sixteen  branch  houses 
listed  below  and  ask  for  the  illustrated  descriptive 
pamphlet  that  fully  describes  it.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  exceptionally  well-ironed,  high-clearance 
bobsleigh  which  is  made  from  well-seasoned  A-grade 
wood  stock — and  built  right  here  in  Canada — design- 
ed by  Canadians  for  the  use  of  Canadians. 

Chatham  International  Bobsleighs  have  a  num- 
ber of  valuable,  exclusive  features.  You  should  know 
about  them. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  ™ 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Branoon   Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary    EDMONTON    Lf twm»i o<l£.  AlTa 

ESTEVAN.   N    BATTUEFORO.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  Hamilton.  LONDON.  OTTAWA.  Ont..  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE-  ST  JOMMi M  H» 


The   Farmer's   Opportunity 

to  Start  the  New  Year  Right 

Opportunity  knocks  at  the  door  of  every  farm  owner  and  and  farm 
operator.  Opportunity  to  increase  production.  Opportunity  to  assist 
a  returned  soldier  who  is  anxious  to  become  a  farm  owner. 

Many  returned  soldiers  are  anxious  to  engage  with  high-class  farmers 
for  the  winter  and  next  season.  They  need  experience.  They  want 
to  qualify  to  become  beneficiaries   of  the   Soldier  Settlement  Act. 

The  outlook  for  the  agricultural  industry  is  promising.  Increase  your 
area  of  production  and  in  doing  so  assist  a  worthy  man  to  become 
a  farmer. 

Write  the  nearest  office  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  and  ask  for 
a  good  man — a  helper  and  a  co-worker.  The  Board  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  one  who  is  in  earnest  and,  therefore,  will  be  worth  much 
to  you. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  AT  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Edmonton 
and  Calgary.  Alta. ;  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert,  Sask. ; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Toronto,  London,  Fort  William  and  Ottawa,  Ont.; 
Quebec  and  Sherbrooke,  Que.;  St.  John,  N.B. ;  Halifax,  N.S. ;  Char- 
lottetown,   P.E.I. 

THE  SOLDIER   SETTLEMENT  BOARD 

W.  J.  Black,  Chairman 

Union  Bank  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


FARM  ENGINEERING 


Overhauling  the  Farm  Tractor 

By  L.  G.  HEIMPEL,  B.S.A. 


''PHE  tractor  which  has  done  a  srrm- 
J-  mer's  work  must  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  before  it  is  ready  for  an- 
other season's  work.  The  time  to'  do 
this  work  is  in  the  winter-time.  To 
those  who  are  uninitiated  in  this  work 
an  outline  of  what  comprises  an  over- 
haul will  not  come  amiss.  First  of  all 
an  overhaul  does  not  consist  of  a  mere 
engine  overhaul;  every  moving  part 
should  be  removed,  cleaned,  have  its 
wear  taken  up  by  judicious  adjustment 
and  should  be  replaced  with  great  care. 
At  the  close  of  a  season's  field  work, 
while  the  condition  of  the  individual 
mechanism  is  fresh  in  the  operator's 
mind,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  note  of 
any  parts  which  need  renewing.  These 
may  be  procured  at  once  and  in  this 
way  the  process  of  overhauling  is  great- 
ly facilitated.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
to  pull  down  a  machine  and  then  to  be 
prevented  from  reassembling  it  for  a 
month  or  so  for  want  of  spare  parts. 

Pulling  Down  the  Tractor 

When  the  sheet  metal  cover  of  a  trac- 
tor has  been  removed  the  mechanism  of 
the  tractor  is  seen.  No  matter  how  simi- 
lar in  design  they  may  be  all  tractors 
are  composed  of  three  main  parts — first, 
the  engine  or  motor;  second,  the  trans- 
mission, and  third,  the  truck  or  road 
gear.  An  operator  when  pulling  a 
machine  down  will  do  well  to  have  a 
separate  receptacle — an  old  pan  or  box 
will  do — for  the  parts  of  each  of  these 
three  divisions.  This  will  save  confa- 
sion  in  reassembling. 

When  pulling  down  the  engine  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  mark  all  inter- 
changeable parts  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  interchanging  of  similar 
parts  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  chances 
of  wrong  assembling.  For  instance,  the 
pistons  should  not  only  be  marked  as  to 
which  cylinder  they  belong  to,  but  also 
which  way  they  were  placed  in  the 
cylinder.  In  a  similar  way  all  bearings 
must  be  marked  so  that  they  may  be 
returned  to  their  proper  place  and 
"facing  the  right  way,"  while  all  split 
bearings  should  have  their  halves  mark- 
ed so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
turned  end  about.  Liners  or  shims  must 
go  where  they  came  from  and  much 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  observing 
this  fact. 

In  removing  the  wiring  it  is  well, 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  confusing 
the  wires,  to  tag  each  wire  and  its  bind- 
ing post  with  similarly  marked  tags. 

The  Motor  Overhaul 

We  will  assume  that  the  compression 
of  the  cylinders  has  been  tested  before 
pulling  down,  because  this  is  the  most 
reliable  way  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  piston  rings.  After  remov- 
ing the  crank-case,  cooling  fittings,  igni- 
tion apparatus,  carburetor,  inlet  and 
exhaust  manifolds  and  cylinder  heads, 
we  are  ready  to  remove  the  pistons.  It 
is  better  when  working  on  a  piston  to 
remove  the  rings,  clear  the  grooves  and 
head  of  carbon  deposits,  then  replace 
the  rings,  before  another  piston  is  re- 
moved. This  cannot  be  overemphasized 
because  the  tendency  to  get  "things 
mixed"  is  tremendous  with  the  average 
layman.  "Mixing  things"  may  be  fatal 
to  the  tractor,  to  say  the  least  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  detrimental  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  motor  overhaul  is  grinding  the 
valves.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
I'emind  the  amateur  that  mixing  them 
is  not  permissible.  Use  a  good  grind- 
ing compound  and  do  not  stop  until  each 
valve  has  a  good,  wide,  bright  seat.  The 
proper  operation  of  an  engine  depends 
largely  on  its  compression  and  nothing 
is  likely  to   cause  loss  of  compression 


more  quickly  than  poorly  seated  valves. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  de- 
tail in  how  to  grind  valves;  any  good 
gas  engine  book  will  describe  the  opera- 
tion. When  valve  grinding  is  done  and 
the  engine  reassembled  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  tappets  or  valve 
lifting  rods  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give 
the  valve  the  proper  clearance. 

The  part  of  the  overhaul  which  re- 
quires most  care  and  skill  is  the  adjust- 
ment and  refitting  of  the  crank-shaft 
bearings.  Whether  they  will  run  all 
season  without  any  trouble  depends  on 
how  they  were  fitted  during  the  over- 
haul. It  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape  the 
main  bearings  of  crank-shaft  and  the 
big  end  bearings  of  the  connecting  rods 
so  as  to  give  each  bearing  its  maximum 
bearing  surface.  Use  prussian  blue  to 
mark  the  high  spots.  It  is  a  tedious 
job  but  it  is  the  only  way  toward  a 
good  season's  run.  When  a  motor  has 
well-fitting  pistons  equipped  with  good 
rings,  valves  which  are  sure  to  hold 
compression  and  well-fitted  crank-shaft 
bearings,  it  has  the  essentials  for  a  sea- 
son's good  work.  It  takes  time  to  fix 
these  things  and  when  in  the  middle  of 
a  rush  of  work  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  internal  troubles  are  not  likely  to 
crop  up. 

The  lubrication  system,  no  matter  of 

•  what  type  it  is,  should  not  be  reassem- 
bled after  pulling  down  before  every 
oil  tube,  strainer,  valve,  oil  pump  or 
reservoir  has  been  scrupulously  clean- 
ed out  with  kerosene.  When  it  comes 
to  keeping  a  tractor  clean,  no  part  is 
so  important  as  the  lubrication  system 
of  the  motor.  When  refilling  it  with  oil 
use  an  oil  recommended  by  the  maker. 
The  ignition  system  overhaul  consists 
mainly  of  cleaning  and  tightening  all 
wiring  connections,  replacing  any  wires 
that  are  oil  soaked  with  new  ones  and 
a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  spark- 
plugs. If  a  spark-plug  is  not  in  first- 
class  condition  put  in  a  new  one;  it  does 
not  pay  to  let  spark-plug  trouble  inter- 
fere with  an  otherwise  good  engine's 
working  qualities. 

If  the  source  of  current  is  a  high 
tension  magneto,  which  is  the  case  on 
the  majority  of  tractors,  the  points  to 
pay  attention  to  are  to  see  that  all  ex- 
ternal wires  on  the  magneto  primary 
circuit  are  in  good  condition  and  all  ter- 
minals bright,  clean  and  tight.  See  that 
the  breaker  box  is  clean  inside;  to  clean 
it  use  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  gaso- 
line. All  moving  parts  such  as  the 
rocker  arm  bearing  movable  breaker 
points  must  move  freely,  if  stuck  or 
sluggish  in  action  clean  bearing  surface 
with  gasoline  and  then  merely  moisten 
the  bearing  pin  or  stub-surface  with  a 
very  little  oil.  The  breaker  points  must 
be  bright  and  smooth ;  if  not  pitted  leave 
them  alone,  if  pitted  use  a  jeweler's  file 
or  fine  sand  paper  to  dress  them  and  see 
that  they  lie  flatly  together.  Do  not 
pull  the  magnets  off  a  magneto;  every 
time  this  is  done  you  lose  from  6  to  15 
per  cent,  of  their  strength;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  removing  them, 
because  once  the  trouble  is  in  the  en- 
closed parts  the  ordinary  man  had  bet- 

.  ter  leave  it  alone.  The  distributor  seg- 
ments should  be  wiped  off  with  a  gaso- 
line moistened  cloth,  and  glazing  on 
contact  points  of  carbon  brushes  where 
used  should  be  removed  by  careful  use 
of  a  file.  Cables  leading  to  spark-plugs 
must  be  clean,  free  from  cracks  and 
free  from  oil;  if  cracked  or  oil-soaked, 
renew  and  save  yourself  trouble  later. 
The  cooling  system  overhaul  consists 
of  cleaning  the  radiator,  flushing  out 
the  water  jackets,  using  a  hose  with  a 
nozzle  and  water  under  pressure,  re- 
newing of  all  leaky  hose  connections  and 
gaskets    and    a    thorough    examination 
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the  Fiery  Little  Columbia 


I 


N  Franklin's  time  the  use  of  electricity  was 
unknown.  ...  In  our  day  we  have  the  fiery 
little  Columbia  Dry  Battery  at  our  beck  and  call 

— to  ring  our  doorbells 
— to  buzz  our  dining  room  buzzers 
— to  regulate  the   heat  in  our  homes 
— to  run  toys  for  our  kiddies 
— to  make  our  telephones  speak  up 
— to  light  our  flashlights 
— to  ignite  the  power  in  our  autos, 
motorboats,   and  farm  engines 

The  Columbia  is  the  most  useful  little  package  of 
power  on  earth.     It  is  the  handy  man  of  the  world. 

When  your  doorbell  gets  weak,  or  any  of  your 
electric  things  begin  to  quit,  don't  buy  just  "a 
battery"  —  make  the  man  understand  you  want 
Columbia. 

Columbia*  meet  every  battery  need — last  longest — 
cost  no  more — for  sale  in  every  store  where  you  would 
naturally  inqyire — Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding 
Posts  without  extra  charge 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 


LIMITED 


Toronto,  Ontario 


Columbia 

?troyr!$Batteries 


THE  STORAGE 
BATTERY 

IT'S  the  definite 
power  and  long 
life  idea  back  of 
the  Columbia  Stor- 
age Battery — that 
is  why  so  many 
thousands  of  car 
owners  prefer  it. 
...Columbia 
Service  is  every- 
where. Find  out 
the  advantages  it 
has  to  offer  you, 
too. 

J-19 


Have  You  A  Bank 
Account  ? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  spare 
time.  To-day  there  are  in  Canada, 
men  and  women,  who  find  that  our 
proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two 
daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added 
luxuries- of  life.  You  supply  us  the 
time,  we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153    University  Avenue,  Toronto,    Ontario 


and  readjustment  of  the  fan,  circulat- 
ing pump  and  their  driving  mechanism. 
The  tractor's  cooling  system  is  frequent- 
ly taxed  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  to 
keep  a  hard  working  motor  cool,  and 
if  one  part  is  not  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion the  whole  system  is  put  temporarily 
out  of  commission. 

Unless  there  are  badly  worn  or  broken 
gears  in  the  transmission  case  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  thoroughly  clean  out  the  trans- 
mission case  with  kerosene  and  refill 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  bearing  in 
the  case  with  a  good  transmission  oil. 
A  good  grade  of  steam  engine  cylinder 
oil  is  as  good  as  any.  A  stringy  grease 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  Where  a 
bevel  drive  is  employed  the  bevel  gears 
are  generally  equipped  with  adjustable 
thrust  bearings  which  should  be  moved 
up  to  take  up  any  wear  which  may  be 
present. 

The  essential  part  of  the  truck  over- 
haul is  perhaps  the  cleaning  of  all  grit 
from  the  bearings  which  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  dust  and  grit.  All  oil 
ways,  grease  tubes  and  cups  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  replaced  where 
needed.  Where  adjustable  bearings 
are  usedj  wear  must  be  taken  up.  The 
bull  pinions  are  a  part  of  a  tractor 
which  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as 
they  show  wear  enough  to  cause  impro- 
per meshing  with  the  bull  gears.  By 
running  a  tractor  with  worn-out  bull 
pinions  the  bull  gears  are  destroyed 
and  must  be  replaced  before  new 
pinions  will  work  properly.  Keep 
bull  pinions  in  good  shape  and 
save  yourself  the  purchase  of  bull  gears. 
Where  chain  transmission  is  employed 
on  the  drive  wheels  it  is  necessary  to 
overhaul  the  chains  by  first  thoroughly 
washing  in  kerosene,  then  allow  to  soak 
for  a  few  days  in  kerosene  to  free  all 
internal  moving  parts  from  grit,  wash 
again,  drain,  then  boil  the  chain  in  boil- 
ing mutton  tallow,  so  as  to  have  tallow 
between  all  moving  surfaces,  drain  and 
wipe  dry.  It  is  important  to  replace 
all  worn  links  in  the  chain  as  soon  as 
they  appear  and  also  do  not  run  a  new 
chain  on  a  worn  sprocket.  When  re- 
assembling be  sure  and  adjust  the 
chains  to  the  proper  tension  and  keep 
them  there  throughout  the  season. 

All  bolts  and  rivets  on  a  tractor 
frame  must  be  tightened  in  an  overhaul 
and  must  be  snug,  not  too  tight  at  all 
times  if  the  maximum  length  of  life  of 
the  machine  is  to  be  expected. 

When  reassembling  your  machine  it  is 
necessary  that  great  care  be  observed 
in  every  detail.  Do  not  omit  to  renew  all 
worn  parts  even  to  the  last  cotter  pin. 
Remember  it  is  your  intention  to  have 
the  machine  work  as  well  as  new; 
whether  it  does  or  not  depends  not  on 
the  machine  but  on  the  man  who  over- 
hauled it. 

THE  HOME  CURING  OF  PORK 

Continued  from  page  37 

hung  in  the  smokehouse  no  two  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  touch.  They  should 
be  hung  below  the  ventilators  as  this 
insures  a  better  circulation  of  smoke. 

The  Fire. — The  fire  should  be  started 
slowly,  warming  up  the  meat  gradually, 
as  this  tends  to  open  the  pores  and  allow 
the  smoke  to  penetrate.  In  cold  weather 
the  fire  should  be  kept  up  continuously 
until  the  meat  is  smoked.  If  the  meat 
becomes  cold  the  smoke  will  not  pene- 
trate readily.  In  warm  weather  a  fire 
may  be  built  every  other  day  until  the 
meat  is  sufficiently  smoked.  The  length 
of  time  to  smoke  meat  will  depend  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  persons  who  eat  it.  A 
rich  brown  color  usually  indicates  that 
the  meat  has  been  smoked  to  satisfy  the 
tastes  of  most  persons.  Three  days  con- 
tinuous smoking  is  usually  sufficient. 
The  smokehouse  should  be  kept  dark 
and  well-ventilated  at  all  times. 

A  dry,  cool  basement  or  attic  with 
free  circulation  of  air  makes  a  good 
place  to  store  smoked  meat  if  the  room 
is  kept  dark  and  free  from  vermin.  If 
the  meat  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
however,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper  or  burlap  and  buried  in  a  grain 
bin  where  the  temperature  is  about  uni- 
form at  all  times.  A  coat  of  pepper  on 
each  piece  will  tend  to  keep  away  in- 
sects. 


^or  Beautu 
of  'Desian  J 

THE    Silvefplate   of 
William  Rogers  and 
His  Son  is  the  favourite 
-of   careful    purchasers, 
who  seek  full  value  in 
all  they  buy. 

The  honourable  old 
name  of  Wm.  Rogers 
&  Son  has  been  built 
upon  a  foundation  of 
satisfactory  service; 
beauty,  durability  and 
quality. 

The  Siherplale  of 

William  Hogers 

and  his  JbOtl 

"  The  Best  at  the  Price" 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.Co.,Ltd. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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Christmas 

choose  ihe 

WALTHAM 

THB     WORLDS    WATCH    OVER,    TIMB 

""THERE  is  a  Waltham  Watch  suit- 
*•  able  for  every  purpose,  and  to  the 
capacity  of  every  pocket  book. 
Whichever  grade  Waltham  you  buy 
you  w.  ill  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  the  best  watch 
value  for  the  money  in  the  world. 
Here  are  some  favorite  Walthams. 
Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you : 

IThe  Ladies'  Convertible  Bracelet  Watch 
— a  dainty  lia.e  timepiece  which  can  be 
worn  in  nuny  different  styles.  There 
is  an  "eye"  on  the  case  —  an  exclusive 
Waltham  feature — which  folds  back  flush 
with  the  case  when  it  is  desired  to  wear 
ihi  watch  elsewhere  than  on  the  wrist. 
Price—  $^6.00  and  up. 

2  The  "Colonial",  the  watch  that  is  ex- 
tremely tain  without  sacrifice  of  accur- 
acy. T.is  model  is  especially  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  reliability  as  a  timepiece, 
b'jt  also  because  of  its  great  beauty. 
Price,  in  gold  filled  $42.00  and  up— in 
solid  14k  gold  $57.00  and  up. 

3  The  Waltham  Ribbon  Wrist  Watch— a 
dainty,  popular  model  which  combines 
stylish  beauty  with  all  the  accuracy  for 
which  Waltham  has  long  been  world- 
famous.    Prices,  from  $37.50  and  up. 

4  The  "Riverside"  —  universally  conceded 
to  be  tivs  highest  grade  moderately  priced 
watch  in  the  world.  This  model  is  most 
frequently  preferred  by  business  men  who 
desire  an  absolutely  dependable  time- 
piece at  a  moderate  price.  Price  $64.00 
and  up  in  gold  filled.  Solid  14k  gold, 
$100.00  and  up. 

Ask  Your  Jeweler 

to  show  you  these  famous  Waltham 
Witches,  each  one  of  which  is  backed 
by  our  full  guarantee  of  quality. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LMTED 
MONTREAL 


VhCtuilm:  Montr«*l.  OftlLS 
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A  Christmas  Gift  without  a  Peer  at 
anything  like  the  price 


You  know,  best  of  all,  just  how  thoroughly  you  enjoy  reading 
FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  yourself. 

Provide  your  farmer  friend  with  the  same  pleasure,  all  through  the 
coming  year. 

Imagine,  on  Christmas  Morning,  the  sparkle  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes 
as  he  reads  the  cheery  greetings  on  your  Christmas  Card  which  we  will 
send  him  for  you. 

And  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  come  to  him,  Twice  a  Month,  for 
twelve  full  months.  24  Times  a  Year  your  friend  will  be  reminded  of 
your  Kindness  and  Generosity. 

Each  issue  will  bring  him  a  fund  Of  interesting,  useful  information 
—-and  YOUR  gift  entitles  HIM  to  the  full  use  of  our  Free  Information 
Service,  which  may  save  him  hundreds  of  dollars  before  the  year  is  out. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Christmas  Gift  to  equal  this  ? 

Each  passing  day  will  bring  us  an  increasing  rush  of  orders.  Make 
sure  that  yours  arrives  in  time.     Send  it  in  early  —  NOW. 


(Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  TO-DAY) 


The  MacLean   Publishing  Company, 

143-163  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
I  have  pinned  $1.50  to  this  coupon, 
for  one  year  to 


Please    send    FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


Name 


Address 


and  send  a  Christmas  card,  bearing  my  name  and  hearty 
greetings  to  reach  the  recipient  bright  and  fresh  on  Christmas 
morning. 


Remitter's  name 


TRUCK    FARMING 


Truck  Farming  on  Ten  Acres 

By   J.    W.    ROE 

Wisconsin    State    Horticultural    Society. 


A  /TAKING  a  home  and  a  living  from 
'■*■»'■*  a  tract  of  ten  acres  is  being  done  by 
thousands  throughout  the  United 
States.  Wisconsin  offers  as  great  in- 
ducements to  truck  gardeners  and  small 
fruit  growers  as  any  state.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Wisconsin  offers  a  safer  bet 
for  the  small  trucker  than  does  Florida, 
Texas,  California  or  any  of  the  much 
advertised  and  alluring  green  pastures 
of  the  South  and  West. 

Here,  should  the  main  crop  fail,  a 
catch  crop  of  some  kind  will  go  far 
toward  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
A  market  is  near  by  and  will  take  any- 
thing from  a  dozen  of  eggs  to  a  bunch  of 
green  onions. 

The  beginner  should  have  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  horticulture  unless 
he  has  money  to  hire  someone  to  guide 
him  over  the  rough  places.  In  either 
case  I  would  advise  going  in  gradually, 
letting  his  operations  be  guided  some- 
what by  his  knowledge  of  the  business. 

There  are  so  many  conditions  entering 
into  this  proposition  that  to  lay  down 
a  line  of  action  without  taking  under 
consideration  any  especial  case  might 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  So  if  I 
can  be  of  any  practical  use  in  the  short 
time  allotted  me  I  must  deal  out  some 
general  observations  and  let  the  young 
man,  starting  in  on  this  home  building, 
figure  out  his  own  salvation. 

The  location  of  the  land  would  decide 
to  some  extent  what  crops  should  be 
cultivated.  For  instance,  if  it  is  near 
a  large  city,  general  truck  gardening  in 
connection  with  hotbeds,  winter  storage, 
and  possibly  greenhouses  would  prob- 
ably pay  better  than  other  lines. 

Where  the  distance  from  town  is 
greater,  specialized  crops  are  handled  to 
better  advantage,  as  marketing  can  be 
done  at  one  time.  Much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  as  to  what  crops 
can  be  grown  to  advantage.  If  the  soil 
lies  high  and  is  of  heavy  cjay,  onions 
and  celery  would  be  unlikely  crops  to 
raise,  nor  would  melons  do  well  on  such 
soil.  It  wpuld  be  better  to  go  in  for 
berries  and  seme  tree  fruits  than  to  at- 
tempt vegetable  gardening.  However, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  ten-acre  tract 
should  be  kept  in  field  crops  to  furnish 
feed  for  the  domestic  animals;  namely, 
two  cows,  a  team  of  horses,  some 
chickens  and  a  brood  sow.  You  may 
ask,  "Why  all  the  livestock?"  The  land 
will  need  all  the  fertilizer  that  can  be 
produced  at  home. 

Intensive  cropping  takes  the  fertility 
from  the  soil  rapidly.  This,  of  course, 
has  to  be  returned.  Then  the  supply  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter,  furnished  by 
the  cows,  together  with  the  meat  raised 
on  the  skim  milk,  furnish  the  family 
with  a  considerable  part  o'f  their  food. 
Possibly  gasoline  power  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  team  of  horses,  and 
cows  might  be  added  in  their  place.  Pigs 
and  chickens  eat  up  the  waste  and  are 
quite  a  necessary  adjunct. 

Another  reason  for  keeping  part  of 
the  land  in  growing  field  crops,  such  as 
clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  etc.,  is  that  these 
crops  bring  nitrogen  into  the  soil  and 
also  humus.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
resting  the  land  with  rotation  of  crops. 
Rotation  of  this  kind  is  necessary  for 
such  crops  as  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  corn,  etc. 

In  regard  to  specializing  on  certain 
crops.  I  have  found  through  observation 
that  those  who  are  doing  this  are,  as  a 
rule,  getting  ahead.  It  seems  that  more 
expert  efforts  are  likely  to  be  exercised 
on  a  specialized  crop  than  can  be  handed 
to  a  haphazard  garden.  It  is  much  like 
a  department  store  compared  with  a 
straight  one-line  place  of  business.  The 
man  running  a  department  store  must 


be  a  wizard  to  hold  up  the  many  lines 
to  the  standard  of  a  one-line  store.  Gen- 
erally men  are  not  wizards. 

The  question  of  selecting  lines  on 
which  to  specialize  depends  on  the  soil, 
climate,  market  and  available  labor  sup- 
ply. Owing  to  the  perversity  of  our 
growing  season,  no  man  can  figure  on  a 
sure  thing.  However,  there  are  at  least 
two  kinds  of  summers  to  bank  on — the 
hot  and  dry,  and  tHe  cool  and  wet  sea- 
sons. Figuring  on  either  a  hot  and  dry 
or  cool  season,  some  of  our  best  growers 
try  to  plan  a  sure  game  and  bet  both 
ways.  In  other  words  they  specialize  on 
two  kinds  of  crops>  one  requiring  cool 
weather,  and  the  other  requiring  a  hot 
summer.  In  doing  this  one  crop  ought 
to  be  a  winner,  while  the  other  may  not 
lose  out  altogether. 

Some  of  our  truck  gardeners  are  spe- 
cializing in  onions  and  cabbage,  others 
in  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  or  musk- 
melons  and  cauliflower.  Usually  an 
acre  of  strawberries  is  added.  They 
seldom  confine  themselves  to  certain 
crops,  but  generally  it  is  better  to  have 
some  specialty. 

To  illustrate  as  to  the  proportion  of 
land  allotted  to  the  different  crops  that 
a  truck  gardener,  sending  a  wagon  to 
the  city  frequently,  might  consider,  I 
will  give  the  following  outline : 

Asparagus  bed,  permanently  located, 
one-half  acre. 

Early  leaf  lettuce,  spinach,  head  let- 
tuce, early  beets,  carrots  and  set  onions, 
one-half  acre.  This  land  to  be  used 
again  foT  celery,  head  lettuce,  spinach 
and  winter  radishes. 

Dwarf  green  peas  and  early  wax 
beans,  planted  in  drills,  one  acre.  This 
land  to  be  planted  to  early  Bantam 
sweet  corn  and  pie  pumpkin  as  soon  as 
the  peas  show  their  second  leaves  The 
peas  and  beans  will  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  corn,  and  will  help  the  corn  if 
anything  by  drawing  nitrogen  to  the 
soil. 

Black  seed  onions,  one-half  acre. 

Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  one-half 
acre. 

Cow  beets  for  stock  and  chickens,  one- 
fourth  acre. 

Peppers,  cauliflower  and  eggplant, 
one-fourth  acre. 

Muskmelons  and  cucumbers,  one-half 
acre. 

Tomatoes,  cabbage,  early  and  late, 
berries,  each  one-half  acre. 

The  tomato,  melon,  and  cucumber  and 
late  cabbage  land  to  be  seeded  broadcast 
to  early  round  red  radishes  and  also  to 
cabbage  seed  for  plants.  The  radishes 
should  be  divided  into  three  sowings,  a 
week  apart.  Early  cabbage  ground  to 
be  followed  with  spinach  and  leaf  let- 
tuce. Round  radishes  to  be  seeded  any 
time  a  space  is  available  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 

One-half  acre  of  strawberries  to  be 
set  out  each  spring  and  old  patch  plow- 
ed under  after  picking.  This  ground  to 
be  seeded  to  late  table  beets,  turnips 
and  spinach. 

Vegetable  and  flowering  plants  and 
hardy  perennial  plants  are  often  in- 
cluded in  the  gardener's  list  of  market- 
able crops. 

The  hotbeds  are  to  be  used  both  in 
the  spring  and  fall  for  forcing  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc. 

The  stover  from  peas,  beans  and 
sweet  corn  will  furnish  stock  feed,  con- 
sequently some  of  the  grass  land  will 
not  be  needed  so  much  for  hay,  but.  can 
be  put  under  cultivation,  and  more 
fruit  and  potatoes  may  be  raised;  also 
a  few  rows  of  Hubbard  squash.  The 
soil  should  be  tile-drained  and  be  of  a 
loose  texture  so  that  it  may  be  worked 
at  any  time. 
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BETTER   LATE  THAN   NEVER 

Continued  from  page  11 

to  see  you  growing  up  a  fine,  husky  boy, 
hut  you'll   be  a  man  quite  soon  enough." 

"I  want  to  earn  money,"  he  told  her. 
"Then  I'll  play  Santa  to  you,  Ann.  I'd 
just  like  to  be  Santa  this  night,  with  a 
pocket  jammed  full  of  money.  I'd  buy 
you  a  fine,  new  dress  and  a  dandy 
jacket,  all  fine  fur,  and  a  hat,  and — oh, 
heaps  of  things!  You  know  you  are 
awful  pretty,  Ann,  and  I'd  like  to  see 
you  dressed  up  like  the  finest  lady." 

"You  silly  boy!"  she  laughed,  hugging 
him  closer.  "But,  Dave,  I'm  glad  you're 
being  so  wonderfully  brave.  I'd  have 
liked  to  get  some  things  for  the  table, 
but  I've  just  eighty-seven  cents  in  my 
purse,  and  that  will  have  to  spin  out  till 
the  treasurer  pays  me.  I  might  have 
got  candies  and  fruit  at  the  store,  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  let  me  have 
them,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  done  it,  just  this  once,  but  you 
know,  Dave,  how  I  hate  debt.  I  remem- 
ber all  the  trouble  it  gave  us  at  home  in 
father's  time,  and  I  said  then  I  would 
never  get  what  I  couldn't  pay  cash  for. 
It's  not  hard  to  go  without  things  when 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  except  at 
times  like  this;  we'll  be  as  happy  as  we 
can  with  what  we've  got.  We  have 
everything  we  need.  I  bought  a  little 
roast  of  beef  for  to-morrow's  dinner — 
of  course  it  isn't  turkey " 

"I  don't  think  an  awful  lot  about  tur- 
key," he  interrupted.  "Beef  with  lots 
of  gravy  and  nice  mashed  potatoes  is 
just  as  good." 

"Then  we'll  have  a  pudding  with  a 
bit  of  holly  stuck  into  it.  And  there  are 
these  cakes.  I've  got  some  maple  sugar 
left  and  a  few  apples.  We'll  just  pre- 
tend. Presently  we  might  bring  in  a 
few  sprigs  of  green  from  the  bushes 
round  the  garden  and  trim  up  the  place. 
But,  Dave,  it's  time  I  got  my  bread  into 
the  oven.  Jump  up,  boy  mine,  we'll  light 
the  lamp  and  get  busy." 

A/fOST  of  the  clouds  seemed  to  have 
f  \* vanished.  She  lit  the  hanging  lamp, 
opened  the  oven  door  and  put  her  loaves 
in.  Dave  hustled  into  his  overcoat  and 
prepared  to  go  out  after  firewood  and 
holly,  peeping  out  of  the  window  mean- 
time. Suddenly  he  stopped,  one  arm  in 
the  coat,  the  other  out.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  loudly  carolling  voice  on  the 
road.  Somebody  evidently  was  pretty 
full  of  Christmas  cheer,  and  was  letting 
the  snowy  world  know  about  it.  It  was 
a  rollicking  song  of  Noel,  an  old  French 
song  that  came  with  the  followers  of 
Champlain  from  Old  France  overseas. 

"It's  the  mail  man,  Philibert!"  ex- 
claimed Dave.    "There  he  comes!" 

They  went  to  the  door  and  watched 
the  lumbering  old  sleigh  with  its  pair 
of  horses  come  along  the  road,  dimly 
silhouetted  against  the  snowy  back- 
ground. The  horses  were  making  heavy 
weather  of  it  through  the  high-piled 
drifts,  but  time  and  weather  were  of  no 
moment,  whatever,  to  Philibert.  He  lay 
back  in  his  sleigh  bawling  his  chanson 
&t  the  top  of  his  not  unmelodious  voice. 

"There,  he's  going  by!"  said  Dave,  in 
a  hushed  voice,  and  there  was,  to  Ann, 
the  least  trace  of  disappointment  in  his 
tones.  Trees  at  the  corner  of  the  school 
lane  hid  the  musical  traveler  for  a  few 
moments.  "No,  he's  turning  down  here!" 
almost  screamed  the  boy  as  the  song 
ceased  and  Philibert  addressed  some 
pointed  remonstrances  to  his  horses  for 
their  lack  of  intelligence. 

And  so  he  was.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  sleigh  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle  Ann  and  Dave! 
B'Jour,  Mademoiselle.  Merr-ee  Chrees- 
mas!  And  Dave,  mon  fils!  Behold 
Santa  Claus!  Am  not  I  fine  Santa 
Claus?    See  me!" 

And  the  gay  old  Frenchman  certainly 
was  not  at  all  a  bad  imitation,  lacking 
the  whiskers.  His  fur  cap  was  snow  cov- 
ered. The  long  coonskin  coat  was  white 
about  the  shoulders.  A  crimson  scarf 
was  knotted  about  his  burly  waist.  His 
long  moustache  was  frozen  solid. 

"Two  fine,  big  package,  Mademoiselle, 
and  nothing  to  pay.  Everything  paid. 
Just  given  to  Philibert  Gagnon  Santa 
Claus  with  order  I  bring  them  here.  The 
real  old  Santa,  Dave,  is  very  busy  this 
night.  Ter-r-rible  busy,  and  the  roads 
Continued  on  page  46 


WeQ.  SaweYouManeij 
QnGdsoline  and  Oils 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 
tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 
and    away   from    the    building,    combined 
with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 
convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 
assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 
of  gasoline,   maximum   safety   and 
no  waste. 

To  get  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities  —  with- 
out waste. 
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BREEDERS 
AMOUNT  VICTORIA  PONY  STUD.  HUD- 
-LV1son  Heights,  Quebec  (T.  B.  Macaulay, 
proprietor),  make  a  specialty  of  breeding 
ponies  and  supplying  complete  outfits. 
Ponies  of  champion  strain  always  for  sale. 
Stock  shipped  any  distance  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  J.  E.  Chandler  for 
illustrated   booklet   and   enclose   ten    cents. 

(Dec.  16) 

POTATOES  WANTED 

T  WANT  30  BAGS  COBBLERS,  50  BAGS 
Green  Mountains,  New  Ontario  grown, 
for  seed.  Quote  best  prices  f.o.b.  your 
station,  to  be  shipped  in  spring.  Deposit 
will  be  paid.  Address  Box  45,  Farmers' 
Magazine,   Toronto. 

pOR  SALE— 200  ACRES  CHOICE  CLAY 
loam,  extra  fine  buildings,  water  on  tap 
in  alt  buidings  Rural  mail.  Telephone, 
near  church,  school  and  market,  gravel 
road,  about  15  acres,  choice  fall  wheat,  30 
acres  good  bush,  no  waste  land,  well  fenced 
and  tile  drained.  Lock  Box  No.  1,'  Hensall. 
Ont.  (Dec.  15) 


5  cents  per  word  per  month 


VUA1NTED     PARTNER     WITH     CA9H— 

Intensive     Poultry,     Beekeeping.       Em- 

bleton,    5163    Somerville    Street,   Vancouver. 

B.C (Peel) 

BOOKS    FOR   SALE 

TDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the    wideawake    farmer.      If    you    want    a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming   in   every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.   C 
Boweneld.     It   will   be  mailed  to   your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write  the 
TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPARTMENT. 
Address  Farmers'  Magazine. 

MORE  DOLLARS. 

VOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 


VX^RITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG. 
vv  We  write  the  music  and  guarantee- 
publisher's  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester 
Music  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite 
236,  Chicago.  (r.tf.) 


EARN    AN    EXTRA    SS 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH  MONEY 
to  you.  You  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think  what  a 
saving  this  means  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in 
your  own  vicinity — your  earnings  for  that 
one  day  should  convince  you  that  your 
spare  time  will  make  you  money.  Our 
plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  many  local  orders  for  renewal 
and  new  subscriptions  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine and  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  orders 
come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal.  A 
postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it 
now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine,  153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Finest  Tea- 

Perfectly  Blended 

Nature  alone  cannot  produce  the 
supreme  quality  of  Lanka.  Skill  in 
blending  achieves  the  exquisite  flavor 
and  the  aroma  which  rivals  the  bou- 
quet of  rare  wine. 

A  single  cup  will  win  you  —  after 
enjoying  Lanka,  you  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  less  perfect  tea. 

Lanka  is  Ceylon  tea,  the 
finest  that  grows  in  the  hill 
gardens  of  Nuwara  -  Eliya, 
6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
is  imported  direct  through 
Vancouver,  Keystone  Canadian 
Port  for  the  Orient,  saving  im- 
port duties  and  freight  charges. 

This  allows  us  to  offer  you 
'  Lanka  at  a  popular  price.  This 
supreme  tea  quality  is  yours 
for  only  75  cents  a  pound. 

Lanka    Tea    comes    in    the 
handsome  striking  package  il- 
lustrated in  this  advertisement. 
You  will  see  it  on  your  grocer's 
shelf — every  dealer  has 
welcomed    this    oppor- 
tunity to  offer  their  cus- 
tomers such  wonderful 
tea  as  Lanka. 


It  is  imported  and 

packed  by 

WM.  BRAID  & 

COMPANY 

"Vancouver,  Canada 


LANKA 
TEA 


'Choose  the  best  Fertilizer! 


Instead  of  pricing  the  next  fertilizer  ^ 

'  you  buy — investigate  first  the  quality.  / 

For  it  is  quality,  not  mere  bulk,  that  / 

gets  results.    The  time  to  ask  the  price  jf 

\\  is  when  you  have  made  sure  of  quality 

K  We  can  prove  to  you — and  the  proof  'l 
ft  we  furnish  will  be  borne  out  by  your  / 
|\  own    experience    later — that    Harab-  '• 
IN  Davies    Fertilizer    is    the    best    that 
IN  money  can  buy. 


|\  Its  qualities  are  the  result  of  knowledge  j 
|\ -not  guesswork.  It  contains  Nitrogen  or  y 
lv  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash.  / 
\\  The  Ammonia,  which  is  the  plant  grower,  / 
IS  is  derived  from  materials  which  dissolve  /. 


[{in  quality— and  stronger.  'j 

Our  free  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Results// 
by  Satisfied   Users,"   gives  evidence  /I 

// 


M'H|/' 


that  you  ought  to  see.     Write  for  a 
copy  to-day. 


Harab 


FERTILIZERS 


ONTARIO  FERTILIZERS 

LIMITED 
Dept.  F.M.    WEST  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Safety  First  for  Strainer  Cloths 

By^GEORGE  DACY 


NO  matter  how  carefully  the  cows  are 
cleaned,  groomed  and  milked,  no 
matter  how  sanitary  the  stable  be,  and 
no  matter  how  expeditiously  the  milk 
be  removed  from  the  barn  to  the  dairy 
room  and  cooled,  unless  the  strainer 
cloths  are  cleaned  and  practically  ster- 
ile it  is  impossible  to  produce  market 
milk  of  low  bacterial  content..  Strainer 
cloths  are  commonly  neglected  so  far  as 
efficient  and  thorough  sterilization  is 
concerned  on  the  average  dairy  farm 
and  on  this  account  the  writer  presents 
this  article  as  a  warning  to  milk  farm- 
ers far  and  wide  to  reform  their  meth- 
ods and  henceforward  to  boil  their 
strainer  cloths  for  ten  minutes  at  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit  each  time  after  they 
use  them  and  subsequently  to  store  them 
in  one  pint  mason  jars  which  also  have 
been  boiled  thoroughly  in  order  to  kill 
ail  disease  germs  and  to  protect  the 
cloths  against  contamination  until  they 
are  again  needed. 

The  health  department  of  a  leading 
market  milk  centre  has  recently  con- 
ducted some  interesting  investigations 
concerning  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  use  of  unclean  and  germ-beridden 
strainer  cloths.  Experts  from  this  de- 
partment visited  dairy  farms  which  sup- 
plied the  city  with  milk  and  obtained 
samples  from  strainer  cloths  used  by 
the  respective  farmers  just  before  the 
milking  work  was  begun  and  presum- 
ably at  a  time  when  the  strainer  cloths 
were  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
experts  sealed  each  cloth  hermetically 
in  a  sterile  jar  and  carried  them  to  the 
city  laboratory  where  subsequently 
they  were  examined  according  to  irre- 
futable and  scientific  bacteriological 
tests  for  various  obnoxious  germs. 

These  investigators  in  their  conversa- 
tions with  the  different  milk  producers 
ascertained  that  the  farmers'  ideas  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  sterilization 
were  about  as  definite  as  about  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Many  of  them 
maintained  that  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  could  stand  was  boiling,  whereas 
the  hand  usually  flinches  when  it  is 
thrust  into  water  at  135  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. This  was  as  hot  as  much  of  the 
water  which  these  producers  were  using 
for  washing  their  dairy  utensils  and 
strainer  cloths  and  such  operations  only 
removed  the  dirt  and  grease  and  in  no 
respect  killed  off  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  germs  which  were  also  present 
on  the  equipment,  with  the  consequence 
that  market  milk  of  high  bacterial  con- 
tent was  ordinarily  sold  from  farms  of 
this  type. 

On  one  farm  the  strainer  cloths  were 
washed  in  warm  water  containing  soap 
powder  after  each  use  and  then  were 
hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  A  laboratory 
examination  of  the  strainer  cloth  from 


this  farm  showed  there  were  a  total  of 
27,000,000  bacteria  present  on  each 
1-100  of  a  square  foot  of  cloth  and  of 
this  number  300,000  were  the  objection- 
able filth  germs  known  as  B.  coli.  On 
another  farm  the  dairyman  accorded  his 
strainer  cloth  the  least  possible  atten- 
tion, swabbing  it  out  in  cold  water  and 
hanging  it  in  the  sun  exposed  to  barn- 
yard dust  to  dry.  The  total  bacteria  on 
a  sample  of  this  cloth  were  430,000,000 
per  millimetre,  or  1-100  of  one  square 
foot,  of  which  number  6,000,000  were 
the  pestiferous  B.  coli.  Fermentation 
and  streptococci  were  also  found  on  this 
cloth. 

On  the  other  hand  examination  of  the 
strainer  cloth  from  a  farm  where  the 
dairyman  boiled  the  cloth  thoroughly  in 
water  containing  soda  after  each  use 
showed  a  total  bacterial  count  of  only 
8,000  per  millimetre  of  strainer  cloth 
while  no  B.  coli  were  present  nor  were 
there  any  evidences  of  fermentation  or 
streptococci.  These  results  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  strainer  cloths  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  bacterial 
content  of  milk  than  had  formerly  been 
supposed.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
third  dairyman  mentioned  above  are 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  boiling 
the  strainer  cloth  thoroughly  each  time 
after  it  has  been  used.  Furthermore,  it 
is  inadvisable  to  hang  the  strainer 
cloth  in  the  sun  to  dry  after  it  has  been 
boiled  as,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sun- 
shine is  an  excellent  disinfectant,  never- 
theless, such  a  practice  exposes  the  filter 
material  to  further  contamination  from 
the  dust  and  dirt  which  are  circulating 
in  the  air.  The  best  plan  is  to  store  the 
sterile  cloth  after  it  has  been  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  a  mason  jar  which  has  also  been  ster- 
ilized and  to  keep  the  cloth  therein  until 
it  is  again  needed. 

It  is  also  important  to  thoroughly 
sterilize  the  milk  cans,  tops,  milk  pails, 
cooler  and  separator  parts  if  market 
milk  and  cream  of  low  germ  content 
are  desired.  Merely  washing  the  uten- 
sils in  hot  water  with  washing  powders 
is  not  sufficient.  They  must  be  exposed 
to  live  steam  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
order  to  kill  all  the  injurious  bugs  which 
gather  upon  them.  That  is  why  it  pays 
the  dairyman  to  purchase  one  of  the 
small  commercial  types  of  simple  ster- 
ilizers which  are  now  on  the  market  for 
about  $15  apiece,  including  a  two- 
burner,  wickless  coal  oil  stove  to  furnish 
the  heat.  Such  an  outfit  soon  pays  for 
itself,  particularly  where  the  dairyman 
is  retailing  his  milk  with  special  trade, 
as  then  he  can  advertise  that  he  is  pro- 
ducing low  bacterial  milk  by  the  prac- 
tice of  sanitary  methods  and  the  exer- 
tion of  every  effort  to  reduce  the  bac- 
terial contents  of  his  dairy  products. 


Producers  Please  Consumers 


By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


THE  holder  of  a  monopoly,  whether 
that  monopoly  come  about  through 
the  combination  of  private  interests  or 
the  organization  of  producers,  is  under 
very  obvious  obligation  to  the  general 
public.  It  must  do  the  "right  thing," 
failing  which,  eventually,  the  general 
public  is  pretty  sure  to  take  defensive 
measures.  The  Fraser  Valley  Dairies, 
Ltd.,  the  producers'  retailing  branch, 
which  dominates  the  Vancouver  market, 
has  had  adverse  public  sentiment  to  con- 
tend with.  There  were  those  who  saw  in 
it  a  monopolistic  move,  and  nothing  but 
that — a  growing  power  which  would 
control  the  retail  milk  market  with  dis- 


regard for  the  public.  The  old  idea  of 
a  monopoly  is  a  power  which  "takes  all 
that  it  can  get." 

That  there  can  be  beneficial  mono- 
polies, the  Fraser  Valley  Dairies,  Ltd., 
is  setting  out  to  prove.  When,  last 
May,  it  bought  out  the  Standard  Milk 
Co.,  the  largest  private  retailer,  the 
producers'  concern,  in  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, inaugurated  an  "above- 
board"  policy.  It  told  the  public  just 
what  it  was,  and  just  what  it  intended 
to  do.  It  declared  that  one  distributing 
concern  in  Vancouver,  substituted  for 
many  dairies  under  the  old  system, 
could  effect  economies  which  would  re- 
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act  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

"Pshaw!"  scoffed  the  doubters. 
''These  farmers  are  out  to  make  all  they 
can  get.  Just  watch  them  run  rough- 
shod over  consumers!" 

The  producers  have  been  retailing  for 
several  months  now.  With  the  coming 
of  the  fall  months,  and  new  conditions 
of  production  and  supply,  it  is  pertinent 
to  check  up  on  the  progress  of  this 
movement  on  the  Vancouver  Lower 
Mainland.  When  the  producers  enter- 
ed the  retail  field,  they  announced  a  re- 
duction in  the  retail  prices.  Now,  with 
the  coming  of  the  fall  months,  they 
have  increased  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer— an  advance  which  dairymen 
everywhere  reasonably  expect  as  the 
pasture  season  tapers  down — and  at 
the  same  time  have  kept  retail  price 
at  the  old  figure.  Vancouver  consumers 
are  getting  fall  milk  at  summer  prices. 
Fraser  Valley  milk  farmers  are  not 
profiteers.  They  may  hold  virtually  a 
monopoly,  but  they  are  not  abusing  it. 
Instead ,  they  are  making  centralized 
distribution  do  just  what  they  have 
long  claimed  it  would. 

The  producers  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  publicity.  Their  ad- 
vertisements addressed  to  the  consum- 
ing public  have  been  about  the  most 
interesting  "ads"  in  the  Vancouver 
newspapers,  dwelling  as  they  have  on 
various  vital  aspects  of  milk  production 
and  distribution.  This  advertising  has 
done  much  to  win  popular  support  of 
the  essentially  monopolistic  project. 
The  management  also  has  been  free 
with  complete  information  to  answer 
criticism.  When  an  uninformed  preach- 
er attacked  the  producers'  concern  in 
early  summer,  the  management  might 
have  ignored  him.  The  preacher  was 
obviously  in  the  wrong  in  his  "scorch- 
ing" arraignment  of  the  dairy  for  some- 
times throwing  away  skim-milk,  but  the 
management  courteously  made  an  ex- 
planation which  the  newspapers  print- 
ed. It  was  explained  carefully  how  it 
was  that  skim-milk  sometimes  had  to  be 
poured  down  the  sewer.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  regret,  the  producers  continued, 
and  one  which  they  would  like  to  see 
remedied.  They  were  open  to  sugges- 
tions. There  had  simply  been  no  de- 
mand for  the  skim-milk — that  was  all. 

The  producers  were  courteous,  but 
the  effect  was  to  make  the  preacher  a 
laughing-stock.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  incident  of  this  unjust  attack  react- 
ed markedly  to  the  producers'  benefit. 

A  recent  advertisement  of  the  Fraser 
Valley  Dairies,  alluding  to  the  slogan, 
"One  Delivery  Instead  of  Six,"  explains 
that  it  is  because  the  producers  dis- 
tribute 70  per  cent,  of  Vancouver's 
milk,  a  large  number  of  small  dairies 
and  milk  wagons  being  eliminated,  that 
it  was  practical  this  fall  to  keep  the 
retail  price  at  the  summer  level.  Cen- 
tralized distribution,  in  other  words,  is 
doing  just  what  the  producers  claimed 
it   would. 


FOREIGN   ITEMS 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Philip- 
pine Poultry  Association  it  was  decided 
to  place  large  orders  abroad  for  fowls 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Chinese  Post  Office  Department 
recently  published  a  splendid  atlas 
showing  the  post  offices,  postal  routes 
and  locations  in  every  province  of 
China,  and  the  frequency  of  mails  and 
the  distance  between  the  various  post 
offices.  „ 

The  raisin  crop  this  year  in  Malaga  is 
now  estimated  at  1,200,000  boxes  at  22 
lbs.,  considerably  greater  than  last  year's 
output,  and  the  quality  is  stated  as  being 
very  good.  Last  year's  crop  is  almost 
exhausted.  In  regard  to  almonds,  the 
crop  is  estimated  an  average  one,  with 
high  prices,  as  there  is  no  old  stock  left 
over. 

.  If  you  give  the  hen  half  a  chance,  she 
will  do  you  a  real  service,  and  will  re- 
produce regularly  and  freely.  A  little 
care  often  is  worth  a  lot  of  feed. 


Young  cut  and  army  worms  pass  the 
winter  hibernating  in  grass  roots  of  un- 
cultivated lands.  Watch  for  them  in 
the  early  spring. 
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FOR  Christmas,  I  suggest  home-made  candies,  and  give 
below  recipes  that  are  easy  and  economical  to  make 
with  home  materials.    These  candies  will  please  the 
family — grown-ups   as  well   as   children — for  they  are 
pure,  wholesome,  delicious  sweets,  and  so  attractive  that 
they  are  particularly  suitable  for  gift-giving. 


FRENCH  DAINTIES  (CANDY) 

Soak  2  envelopes  Knoci  Sparkling  Gelatine 
in  1  cap  cold  water  five  minutes.  Add  sni 
dips  iboiling  water.  When  dissolved  add  i 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  boil  slowly  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts. 
When  somewhat  cooled  add  to  one  part  one 
teaspoonful  extract  of  cinnamon.  To  the 
other  part  add  one4ialf  teaspoonful  extract 
of  cloves,  and  color  with  the  coloring  tablet 
found  in  package.  Pour  into  shallow  tins 
that  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  Let 
stand  over  night;  turn  out  and  cut  into 
squares.  Roll  in  fine  granulated  or  powdered 
sugar  and  let  stand  to  crystallize.  Vary  by 
using  different  flavors  such  as  lemon,  orange, 
peppermint,  wintergreen,  etc.,  and  different 
colors,  and  adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or 
figs. 


KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


COCOANUT  MARSHMALLOWS 

Soak  1  envelope  Knox'  Sparkling  Gelatine 
in  %  cupful  of  water  five  minutes.  Put  2 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  %  cupful  of 
water  in  saucepan,  bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  let  boil  until  syrup  will  spin  a  thread 
when  dropped  from  tip  of  spoon.  Add 
soaked  gelatine  and  let  stand  until  partially 
cooled;  .then  add  a  few  grains  salt  and  1 
teaspoonful  vanilla.  Beat  until  mixture  be- 
comes white  and  thick.  Pour  into  granite 
pans,  thickly  dusted  with  powdered  sugar, 
having  mixture  one  inch  in  depth.  Sprinkle 
with  grated  cocoanut  Let  stand  in  a  cool 
place  until  thoroughly  chilled.  Turn  on  a 
board,  cut  in  cubes  and  roll  in  powdered 
sugar.  This  recipe  makes  about  one  hun- 
dred marshmallows.  Nuts,  chocolate,  fruit 
juices  in  place  of  part  of  the  water,  or 
candied  fruits  chopped  may  be  added.  Dates 
stuffed    with    this    confeotion    are    delicious. 


Sugar  Saving  Suggestion :  Syrup  may  bt  used  in  these  candy  re- 
cipes by  replacing  each  cupful  of  sugar  with  ytof  a  cupfulof  syrup 


ANGEL  CHARLOTTE  DESSERT 

This  dainty  dessert  will  add  a  happy  ending  to  any  Christmas  dinner 

Soak  %  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  Vt  cup  cold  water 
dissolve  in  Vt  cup  boiling  water,  and  add  1  cup  sugar.  When  mixture 
is  cold,  add  1  pint  heavy  cream,  beaten  until  stiff,  V4  lb.  blanched 
and  chopped  almonds,  %  dozen  rolled  stale  macaroons,  1  dozen 
marshmallows  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  2  tablespoonfuls  chopped 
candied  cherries.  Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Turn  into  a  mold, 
first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.  Remove  from  mold  and  serve 
with    angel    cake. 

This  dessert  may  be  made  more  elaborate  by   cutting  the  top  from 
an  angel  cake  or  stale  spronge  cake,  and  removing  some  of  the  inside, 
leaving  a  case  with   three-fourths  inch  walls,   then  filling  case  with 
mixture,   replacing  top  of  cake,   covering  with  frosting,   and  garnish- 
ing   with    candied    cherries    and    blanched    almonds. 
Quantity    with    Quality    in    KNOX,    the 
"4-to-l"  Gelatine,  for  each  package  makes 
FOUR  PINTS  of  jelly— four  times  more 
than   the   flavored   brands. 
Send     for    additional     candy    recipes     and     my 
"Dainty  Desserts"  and  "Food  Economy"  books. 
FREE  if  you  mention  your  grocer's  name  and 
address. 


''Whenever  a  recipe^calltt  for  Gelatine 
it  mean*  Knox" 

Knox  Gelatine 

Mr  i.  Char  let  B.  Knox 

Depl.  H,  180  St.  Paul  St  W.,  Montreal,  Quebec 
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FARMERS-Will  You 
Write  a  Letter  for 
Seventy-five  Dollars? 

In  order  to  secure  first  hand  information  of  the 
experiences  of  successful  settlers  in  Canada,  the 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  of 
the  Dominion  Government  offers 

$1,350.00  in  Cash  Prizes 

for  the  best  letters  or  articles  setting  forth  settlers' 
experiences  in  "making  good"  in  Canada.  Three 
prizes  of  $75.00,  $50.00,  and  $25.00  are  offered  for 
each  Province. 

Try  this  Competition 

There  is  no  entry  fee.  Literary  style,  spelling,  etc., 
are  not  essential.  The  main  thing  is  the  story — the 
story  of  your  success  told  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
a  help  to  others  who  may  contemplate  settling  in 
Canada. 

Competition  closes  February  14,  1920 

For  full  information  see    notice   in  your  Post  Office,  or  write 

ROBERT  J.   C.   STEAD,  Director  of  Publicity,  Department 

of  Immigration  and  Colonization,  Ottawa. 
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This  great  book---one  of  the  most  exciting  ever 
written,  and  selling  by  the  thousands  for  $1.40 
a  copy — will  be 

GIVEN 

to  readers  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 


You  will  read 
every  word  of 
this  amazing 
story.  And  as 
you  do  so  you 
will  tingle  with 
pride  to  think 
you  are  a  Cana- 
dian. For  this 
book  is  brimful 
of  intensely  in- 
terest i  n  g  epi- 
sodes —  chapter 
after  chapter  of 
thrilling  events 
in  the  army  life 
of  those  men  of 
the  famous  Prin- 
cess Pats. 

It's  s  o  m  ething 
you  and  every 
member  of  your 
family  will 
eagerly  devour 
now  —  will  re- 
read and  refer 
to  later  on — and  ; 
which  in  years 
to  come  will 
prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to 
the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

The  price  is  $1.40 — cash — and  still  it  can  be 

YOURS  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT   OF   COST 

Just  tell  a  few  of  your  neighbors  why  you  read  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.  Explain  that  it  is  fighting  to  improve  farm 
living  conditions,  to  help  farmers  obtain  for  their  daily  toil  a 
decent,  adequate  money  return.  Point  out  that  it  is  not  a  farm 
paper,  but  a  real  magazine,  published  for  farmers  only.  Fin- 
ally say  that,  for  only  $1.50,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will 
come  to-them  twenty-four  times  a  year — each  issue  brimful  of 
useful  information  and  money-making  ideas. 

You  will  find  plenty  who  will  gladly  buy.  Then  just  send  us 
two  new  subscriptions  (not  your  own)  along  with  the  $3,  and 
your  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat"  will  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  you,  even  postage  prepaid. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  offer.     Our  supply  will  soon  be 
exhausted.   Get  your  orders  and  your  book  this  very  week 

'   — "   —   "~  ~~   "—CUT  tKtS  OUT  AND  MAIL  —    —   —   —   —  — ■  •— 

THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Pinned  to  this  coupon  is  $3.  Please  send  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE'  for  one 
year  to  the  following  two  new  subscribe™. 

Name    

Address   

Name    

Address    

And  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  "The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat." 

Name    

Address    


Better  Late  Than  Never 

Continued  from  page  43 


are  bad — too  much  snow,  so  he  say  to 
me:  'Philibert,  mon  brave!  Here  are 
two  package.  You  take  them  to  Made- 
moiselle Gordon  of  the  School  of  St. 
Omer — sure — or,  by  Gar!  what  will  I 
not  do  to  you!'  So  I  come.  Here  are 
the  package." 

"But,  Philibert,  there  must  be  some 
mistake,"  said  Ann. 

"Mistek!  Non,  Mademoiselle.  Non! 
Non !  I  make  no  mistek.  Here  are  the 
package."  And  he  brought  them  into 
the  kitchen  and  read  off  the  addresses: 
"  'Mees  Ann  Gordon.  School  House,  St. 
Omer.'  Am  I  right,  or  do  I  make  mistek, 
Mademoiselle?" 

NO,  there  was  no  mistake.  They  were 
wooden  boxes,  one  quite  a  chest,  the 
other  smaller  but  more  carefully  nailed 
up.  Ann  had  not  the  remotest  notion 
who  the  sender  could  be. 

"Once  more  for  the  road,"  said  Phili- 
bert cheerfully,  very  proud  of  his  role 
as  Santa. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  to  drink,  Philibert,"  smiled  Ann. 
"Only  tea  or  coffee." 

"Merci,  Mademoiselle.  I  have  drunk 
many  healths  this  day — out  of  very 
many  bottles,  I  will  with  pleasure  drink 
yours  in  coffee."  And  so  he  did,  violat- 
ing all  his  Christmas  principles.  Then 
off  he  went  into  the  gale  roaring  his 
song  of  the  glory  of  Noel. 

"What  can  they  be,  and  who  can  have 
sent  them?"  asked  Ann,  womanlike. 
Dave,  with  the  practical  instincts  of  his 
sex,  fetched  the  hammer  and  screw- 
driver to  solve  the  problem.  On  the 
top  of  the  big  box  were  several  parcels, 
marked,  "Not  to  be  opened  in  Dave's 
presence."  So  the  laughing  boy  was 
banished  till  they  were  put  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  came  back  and  they  investi- 
gated further  the  numerous  packages. 

There  were  bags  and  boxes  of  candy, 
oranges,  great  red-cheeked  apples,  figs 
and  nuts  and  crackers  for  pulling  and 
others  for  eating.  At  the  bottom,  snug- 
ly boxed  and  packed,  was  a  turkey, 
packages  of  sausages,  and  a  bag  of 
cranberries.  The  load  covered  the  table. 
There  was  a  Christmas  pudding  and  a 
box  of  iced  cakes.  Whoever  had  sent 
the  things  had  an  excellent  notion  of 
what  a  Christmas  dinner  should  be. 
There  were  little  wax  candles  and 
pretty  table  decorations.  When  the  last 
parcel  was  taken  out  of  the  box  the  two 
stood  back  to  survey  the  amazing  sight. 

"Ann!"  said  Dave,  speaking  first.  "Is 
there  a  Santa  Claus  after  all?" 

"I  guess  there  is,"  she  replied. 

"Now  the  other  box!"  he  exclaimed, 
and  they  proceeded  to  open  that  There 
was  a  suit  of  clothes  and  an  overcoat, 
just  about  the  size  for  a  husky  lad  of 
ten  and  under  these  packages  was  an- 
other box  addressed  to  Ann.  It  bore  the 
business  label  of  a  big  firm  of  city  mer- 
chants. She  lifted  the  box  out  and  un- 
tied the  fastenings. 

When  the  cover  was  removed  there 
were  tissue  wrappings  to  be  unfold- 
ed.     Slowly,   with   fast  beating  heart 


and  eager  eyes,  the  girl  revealed  the 
contents.  There  was  a  set  of  beautiful, 
glossy  black  fox  furs.  She  knew  some- 
thing of  fur.  There  was  no  more  beauti- 
ful fox  in  all  the  country  round  about 
than  that  which  lay  before  her  wonder- 
ing eyes.  She  carried  them  into  her 
bedroom  and  took  off  her  apron  and 
working  dress  and  put  on  her  outdoor 
clothes.  Then  she  flung  the  stole  over 
her  shoulders,  placed  the  jaunty  little 
cap  on  her  fair  head  and  thrust  her 
hands  into  the  muff.  She  regarded  her- 
self in  the  glass,  Dave  dancing  about 
her  in  ecstacy. 

After  she  had  put  them  carefully 
away  and  had  stored  the  other  pack- 
ages, she  removed  the  almost  forgotten 
bread  from  the  oven  and  prepared  sup- 
per, Dave's  tongue  busy,  but  not  more 
so  than  her  mind. 

Scarcely  was  supper  over  and  the 
dishes  washed  than  Dave  announced 
that  he  was  tired  and  ready  for  bed.  It 
was  a  confession  that  he  made  but  once 
a  year. 

"Going  to  hang  up  your  stocking, 
Dave?"  Ann  asked,  as  he  appeared  in 
nightshirt  after  a  record-beating  un- 
dressing. 

"You  bet!"  he  answered.  The  sceptic 
was  coming  back  to  faith  again. 

SHE  went  into  the  little  room  an  hour 
after  he  went  to  bed.  He  was  bluff- 
ing sleep,  the  stocking  over  the  bed  rail. 
She  went  back  into  the  kitchen  to  think 
things  over,  wonder  about  them,  and  do ' 
some  more  dreaming  over  the  fire.  She 
revised  her  plans  for  the  morrow  and 
laid  out  Dave's  presents,  examining 
each  one  admiringly,  the  sled,  the  hand- 
some suit  and  coat,  the  gloves,  the  rub- 
ber boots  such  as  Dave  had  longed  for 
from  the  day  he  first  wore  real  boots,  a 
couple  of  boy's  books  and  a  pair  of 
skates. 

Never  had  Santa  Claus,  even  in  their 
best  days,  been  in  a  mood  so  lavish. 

"I  say,  Ann!"  a  voice  called  from  the 
bedroom.  "I  can't  sleep,  it's  too  early. 
Santa  won't  be  coming  for  a  long  time 
yet.    Can't  I  get  up  again?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like,  for  a  little  while," 
•she  answered,  and  he  dressed  and  re- 
appeared. 

"I've  been  thinking,  Ann,"  he  said, 
leaning  toward  the  stove.  "I've  been 
thinking  and  I  believe  I  know  who  Santa 
Claus  is." 

She  laughed  but  gave  him  no  answer. 

"There's  only  one  person  in  the  world 
who  would  be  so  good  to  us,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  bet  Jim  Davidson  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  '  Oh,  Ann,  you're 
blushing.     That  makes  it  sure." 

"It  makes  it  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
I'm  not  blushing  as  you  call  it.  The 
kitchen's  very  warm.  You  talk  a  lot  of 
terrible  nonsense  sometimes,"  she  said. 

"Who'd  be  likely  to  send  those  furs?" 
the  wise  young  man  observed.  "Black 
fur  costs  a  heap  of  money,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  never  bought  any,  but  I  believe  it 
does,"  she  said. 
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"And  Jim  does  trapping  in  the  win- 
ter," continued  Dave.  "And  Jim's  al- 
ways been  terrible  fond  of  you,  Ann. 
I  know  it,  for  when  he's  home  if  he 
meets  me  six  times  a  day  he  always 
wants  to  know  how  you  are,  and  he 
gives  me  dimes  and  quarters  and  some- 
times a  dollar.  I  like  Jim,  but  not  just 
for  that" 

"Cupboard  love,  you  greedy  little 
pig,"  she  teased  him. 

"No,  it  isn't.  I  like  him  other  ways 
too,"  Dave  defended.  "He's  fine  and 
big  and  good-natured.  They  say  he  can 
lick  any  man  for  miles  around,  and  he's 
a  great  trapper  and  hunter.  I  don't  care 
'cause  people  do  say  he  drinks  more 
than  he  ought  sometimes.  I  like  Jim, 
and  he  sure  is  awful  fond  of  you.  He'd 
take  good  care  of  you,  Ann,  if  he  was 
to  get  married  to  you,  I  bet,  and  if  he 
knew  you  hated  drinking,  I  don't  think 
he'd  do  it  any  more." 

"Dave,  you've  got  nearly  as  long  a 
tongue  as  Philibert,"  laughed  Ann.  "Of 
course,  I'll  never  get  married.  I'll  stay 
here  in  our  little  home,  and  you'll  grow 
up  into  a  man  and  earn  a  lot  of  money, 
and  when  I  get  an  old,  old  maid,  you'll 
be  very  good  to  me,  and  I'll  haye  a  dog 
and  a  cat  and  a  parrot." 

"Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye?" 
demanded  the  small  youth  with  the  flip 
precocity  of  the  twentieth  century  boy, 
even  in  the  country.  "Besides  very  like- 
ly I'll  want  to  get  married  myself.  I 
wonder  if  Jim  will  ever  come  back?  Did 
you  and  Jim  have  a  quarrel,  Ann?" 

"What  should  we  quarrel  about?"  she 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,  unless  about  his  drink- 
ing. Folks  say  that  it  was  you  sent 
him  away,"  said  Dave. 

"Never  you  mind,  Dave,  about  Jim 
and  me,"  she  replied,  gently.  "I  guess 
he's  all  right  wherever  he  is  .  .  I  think 
you'd  better  go  to  bed.  Santa  might 
come  any  time,  and  if  he  found  you  up 
he  might  not  be  very  well  pleased." 

"Right  away,"  he  responded.    "I  just 

wanted   to   talk    to   you   about   J ! 

Jiminy,  there's  Santa  coming  now.  He's 
coming  down  the  lane.  Tell  him  to  wait 
a  minute,  I'll  be  asleep  in  a  jiffy." 

HE  made  a  dive  for  the  bedroom,  and 
Ann  stood,  the  color  deeper  in  her 
face,  her  ears  catching  the  jingling 
melody  of  the  sleigh  bells.  S*ome  neigh- 
bor calling  to  give  a  friendly  season's 
greeting,  most  likely.  She  did  not  go  to 
the  door,  but  waited — waited.  The  jing- 
ling of  the  bells  stopped.  The  wind 
seemed  to  have  lulled,  though  the  snow 
plashed  softly  on  the  window  panes. 
She  heard  the  gate  opened,  a  man's 
firm  footstep  on  the  steps  of  the  ver- 
anda, then  the  knock  on  the  door.  She 
went  and  opened  it. 

Jim  had  come  back,  and  she  knew  as 
she  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes  that 
he  had  come  back  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  was  smartly  dressed,  wearing 
a  heavy  fur  coat  and  looking  prosper- 
ous ;  but  she  cared  little  enough  for  that. 
It  was  the  clean-cut,  vigorous,  fineness 
of  the  man  that  made  her  heart  dance. 

"May  I  come  in  just  for  a  minute  or 
two?"  he  asked,  holding  her  hand.  "Got 
to  the  station  by  the  evening  mail  and 
drove  straight  out.  Going  back  to  the 
hotel  there  presently.  Hello,  there, 
Dave,  boy.  Getting  as  big  as  a  house. 
I  wonder,  Dave,  if  you'd  put  your  coat 
and  rubbers  on  and  keep  an  eye  on  my 
horses  just  for  a  minute." 

"Sure,"  Dave  answered.  There  was 
a  grin  on  his  face  as  he  went  out.  He 
wasn't  as  young  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
was  very  fond  of  Jim. 

"Ann !  Ann !  It's  been  an  awful  long 
time,"  said  Jim,  taking  possession  of 
her  other  hand.  "But  the  coming  back 
is  worth  it  all.  You're  prettier  and 
sweeter  than  ever."  He  dropped  her 
hands,  raised  his  own  and  placed  them 
on  her  shoulders.  "I've  come  back,  Ann, 
both  ways,  three  ways.  Home — some- 
thing of  the  man  I  hope  you'd  want  me 
to  be — and  mining  luck.  I  haven't 
touched  liquor  since  the  day  you  came 
and  pulled  me  out  of  hell.  You  believe 
it?"     He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  she  answered.  "I 
always  believed  it,  hoped  it — yes,  Jim, 
knew  it.  .  Nothing  could  beat  you  if 
you'd  fight,  and  all  these  long  months  I 


believed  you  were  fighting,  so  I  knew 
that  one  day  you'd  come  back." 

"Then  there's  a  chance  for  me,  Ann?" 
he  asked.  "You  know  what  I  mean. 
I'm  making  money,  plenty  of  it.  I've 
been  building  a  house  this  Fall,  and  it's 
some  house,  too,  Ann.  It's  all  ready, 
furniture  in,  and  I  want  you  and  Dave 
to  go  back  with  me.     Will  you  come?" 

"What  do  you  think  I've  been  waiting 
and  hoping  for?"  she  answered.  "May- 
be it's  shameless  to  say  so  right  out,  but 
it's  true,  Jim.  Perhaps  the  school  peo- 
ple will  let  me  off  at  short  notice,"  she 
laughed. 

"It  won't  make  much  difference  what 
they  want,"  he  replied.     "Ann!  Ann!" 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
spasmodic  and  not  very  coherent  to  out- 
siders. 

I^HEY  were  drawn  back  to  the  present 
■  world  by  the  loud  whistling  of  Dave 
out  in  the  snow.  Jim  snatched  the  girl 
to  him  again  and  kissed  once  more  the 
pretty  smiling  lips.  Then  he  lifted  her 
left  hand  and  slipped  something  over 
one  of  her  fingers,  then  went  to  the 
door. 

"Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  Dave.  I 
guess  they'll  stand  all  right,"  he  said. 
"Coming  out  in  the  morning  to  take  you 
both  to  church.  I  say,  Dave,  how'd  you 
like  to  move  house?" 

"Gee,  you  don't  mean  it,  Jim?"  grin- 
ned Dave. 

"Guess  I  do.  Going  to  have  a  word 
with  the  parson  in  the  morning.  Well, 
I've  got  to  be  off.  You  just  ask  Ann 
about  it.  Are  those  horses  bolting, 
Dave?"  Dave  shot  out  of  the  door,  to 
find  them  in  a  state  of  placid  slumber. 

"No,  they're  not  bolting,"  shouted 
Dave. 

"All  right,  my  mistake,"  said  Jim, 
having   said   good-night   appropriately. 

The  two  listened  till  the  tinkle  of  the 
sleigh  bells  died  out  in  the  distance. 

"So  you're  going  to  get  married, 
Ann?"  observed  Dave.  "Some  Santa 
Claus,  I  tell  you,  Ann!" 


FIRE  LOSSES  IN  CANADA 
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a  total  loss  of  only  $95,000,000  from 
fires.  These  figures  are  for  actual  fire 
losses  only.  Canada  adds  to  its  total 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  added 
fire  insurance  premiums,  and  the  cost 
of  fire  fighting  equipment. 

Reading  such  a  record,  and  knowing 
that  the  unpleasant  facts  have  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  country 
continuously  for  several  years,  one 
might  well  wonder  if  something  more 
rigid  than  mere  educational  work 
could  not  be  adopted  to  curtail  our 
enormous  fire  losses.  Most  of  the  prov- 
inces have  laws  relating  to  fire  preven- 
tion, but  they  are  in  the  main  acts  of 
permissive  legislation,  which  shift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  the  munici- 
palities. This  weakness  in  Canada's 
laws  relating  to  fire  prevention  was  em- 
phasized by  J.  Grove  Smith,  Dominion 
Fire  Commissioner,  in  a  recent  address 
in  Vancouver.  Mr.  Smith  is  touring 
Canada  at  the  present  time,  delivering 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  fire  preven- 
tion, organizing  local  societies  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  inspecting  danger 
spots  in  various  cities.  At  the  Van- 
couver meeting,  he  told  of  one  munici- 
pality in  Canada  that  had  amended  its 
building  laws  27  times  in  three  years  to 
allow  influential  citizens  to  erect  struc- 
tures not  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  city  architect. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  pay  for  the  service 
of  a  real  draught  sire.  Remember,  good 
draughters  will  always  sell. 

The  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms 
would  appreciate  a  Christmas  gift  of  a 
calf,  lamb,  pig  or  colt  more  than  any- 
thing their  fathers  could  give  them. 

Partnership  in  the  business  is  a 
wonderful  anchor  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm. 

Upwards  of  350,000  distinct  species 
of  insects  have  been  described,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are,  in  some  way  in- 
jurious, and  at  least  as  many  more  re- 
main undescribed. 


What  Could  Be  Nicer, 
than  a  Gift  of  Furs 


— Alexandor  Furs,  for  preference, 
because  Alexander  Furs  are  perfect 
in  every  way — so  perfect  that  fash- 
ionable women  of  London,  Paris  and 
New  York  insist  on  buying  our 
creations. 

Let  us  send  you  Furs  on  approval. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  but  two  post- 
cards. We  pay  the  postal  or  express 
charges  both  ways,  though  you  lite  a 
thousand  miles  distant. 
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Coats  in  Hudson  Seal,  Moleskin, 
Persian  Lamb,  Mink,  Muskrat, 
Beater  and  Marmot. 
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Capes,  Cape  Coats,  Collars,  Motor  ScarDes,  Muffs  and  Fur  Toques  in 
newest  styles  and  made  to  order. 
Splendid  Coats  for  Men,  Fur  Caps,  Gauntlets  and  Motor  Robes. 
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Canada's  Most  Exclusive  Funiets, 

Head  Office,  428H  St.  Paul  St.  West,  Montreal 

Salons  at — 

412  St.  Catherine  Street  West.  Montreal 

67  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa 

561  Barrington, Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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Patronized  by  Her 
Excellency, 
the  Duchess  of  j 
Devonshire 


For  the  Farm  Library 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good  works  about  your  business. 
The  following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon  receipt  of  the 
prices  named: 


SHOKTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Aivin  H.  Saunders 

Editor    "Breeder's     Gazette," 

(3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
$2.50,    postpaid. 

8WTNE 

By   Professor  G.   E.   Day, 

Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  tie  O.A.C., 

Guelph. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl    W.    Gay. 

Of  the   University   at   Pennsylvania. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By   John    W.    Lloyd, 

Of  the  University  of   Illinois. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 
$1.S5,    postpaid. 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing. 
$1.50,    postpaid. 


POULTRY    BREEDING 

By   Miller    Purvis 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGrNNBBS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington. 
$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,   Operation,   Application. 

A   Practical  Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.    Page,   S.AJE. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By    G.    F.    Warren,    Professor   of    Farm 

Management   in   Cornell 

Price,     $1.85. 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 

INSTALLATION 

By  J.  B.  Rathbun. 

Price,    $1.25. 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By   Frank   C.   Pellatt. 

Associate  Editor  "American  Bee  Journal." 

Price,    $1.15. 

A    THOUSAND    ANSWERS    TO    BEE- 
KEEPING   QUESTIONS 
By  Dr.   C.   C.  Miller. 
Price,    $1.40. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BEEKEEPING 

By  C.  P.  Dadant, 

Senior  Editor  of  "American  Bee  Journal." 

Price,    $1.15. 


These  books  can  be  ordered  through 
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SIR  JOHN  R.  JELLICOE 

Head  of  British  Admiralty 

Who  has  just  been  made  a  V  iscount  and  git- 
en  a  grant  oj a  quarter  oj  a  million  dollars. 
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lingering  flavor 


OTTAWA  IS   READY  FOR  THE 
WORST 
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to-morrow  he  will  have  Quebec  behind 
him  as  solidly  as  it  ever  was  behind  the 
Plumed  Knight.  There  is  also  further 
political  significance  to  all  this.  The 
farmers  are  coming  down  from  the  West 
and  from  Ontario  in  force  after  the 
next  election.  Strong  Unionists  even 
now  admit  that  the  next  Premier  will 
smell  of  the  new-mown  hay.  But  if 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  fail 
to  come  under  the  farmer  epidemic  they 
will  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  control 
the  House.  They  can't  tie  up  to  the 
Unionists.  This  year's  budget  vote  show- 
ed that.  They  can't  cut  in  with  the 
old  line  Grits,  who  are  more  reaction- 
ary than  the  Unionists.  But  they  may 
find  allies  in  the  Lapointe-Bureau  Liber- 
als. You  might  have  noticed  that  dur- 
ing his  recent  campaign,  Lapodnte  went 
out  of  his  way  to  eulogize  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar.  And  this,  at  the  time  when  the 
old  line  Liberals  had  sent  McMaster  of 
Brome  and  Pedlow  of  Renfrew,  away 
out  to  Assiniboia  to  help  Motherwell, 
an  old  line  Grit,  lose  his  deposit  to 
Gould,  a  Crerar  candidate.  Just  another 
indication — isn't  it? — that  the  split  in 
the  Quebec  Liberals  is  widening?  Just 
another  straw  that  ,  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows. 

That  wind,  by  the  way,  so  close  poli- 
tical observers  will  tell  you,  is  blowing 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  and  Ernest  Lapointe 
closer  together  every  day.  That's  the 
combination"  that  may  form  the  next 
Federal  Government.  They're  just  about 
the  two  biggest  men  in  Parliament.  And 
they  both  make  the  kind  of  appeal  that 
fits  the  circumstances.  Crerar  appeals 
to  the  farmers.  Lapointe  is  a  hero  to 
a  people  who  fall  for  hero  worship  even 
more  easily  than  they  become  the  vic- 
tims of  an  epidemic  such  as  is  sweeping- 
the  rest  of  rural  Canada. 

By  the  way,  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  the 
new  Minister  of  Finance,  paid  the  House 
a  brief  visit  ere  he  started  out  to  borrow 
the  money  to  make  his  job  worth  hold- 
ing. Rather  a  likely  fellow,  Sir  Henry, 
if  he  wouldn't  try  to  look  so  blamed 
amiable.  However,  that's  a  fault  pecu- 
liar to  new  politicians.  Sir  Henry  may 
grow  out  of  it. 


NAMING  ANIMALS 

C^REAT    are    the    sacrifices    breeders 
*  make   in  erroneously  naming  their- 
animals,  says  an  exchange. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  good  advertis- 
ing man  to  encourage  the  repetition  of 
the  name  of  the  article  for  which  pub- 
licity is  desired.  It  is,  therefore,  fun- 
damentally wise  to  give  any  article  that 
is  to  b«  p.*?iwt.*««»ri  q  t>i~ p  that  is  short, 
concise,  euphonious,  so  it  is  easily  writ- 
ten, spoken  and  remembered. 

Many  of  the  great  financial  successes 
that  have  been  achieved  in  the  commer- 
cial world  have  been  based  upon  the 
wise  selection  of  names.  Had  Dutch 
Cleanser,  Coca  Cola,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
and  a  thousand  other  well-known  ar- 
ticles been  burdened  with  such  names 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  purebred  dairy 
cattle  have  to  carry  they  would  have 
died  aborning.  The  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  successfully  spent  in 
popularizing  them  would  have  been 
largely  wasted. 

It  would  be  well  for  cattle  breeders 
who  anticipate  producing  animals  wor- 
thy of  fame  to  tear  a  page  from  the 
book  of  advertising  experience  and  be- 
gin anew  in  naming  their  animals. 
Many  world's  champion  animals  of  show 
yard  and  butter  test  fame  are  quickly 
forgotten  because  their  names  cannot 
be  remembered.  Many  great  animals 
never  achieve  real  fame  because  their- 
names  cannot  be  written  by  many  writ- 
ers or  spoken  by  many  speakers.  Long 
names  that  are  hard  to  write,  hard  to 
spell,  hard  to  read  and  hard  to  pro- 
nounce are  avoided  by  all  writers  for 
several  reasons,  chief  among  which  is 
that  they  take  up  so  much  room  on  the 
printed  page  that  they  are  edited  from 
the  manuscript  before  it  reaches  the 
printer. 

He  who  gives  his  animal  short,  catchy 
names  will  force  their  pedigrees  to  be 
read  and  studied  if  the  animals  he 
breeds  are  worthy. 
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Above  all,  the  object  of  a  Christmas  Gift  is  to  convey 
Happiness. 

And  the  value  of  the  gift  increases  if  its  Use  brings  satis- 
faction day  by  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  then,  how  $5.00  could  be  invested 
in  a  gift  for  a  man  better  than  by  the  selection  of  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Set,  which  enables  him  to  shave  with  the 
greatest  comfort  at  all  times. 

He  will  keenly  appreciate  the  NO  STROPPING-NO 
HONING  feature. 

And  if  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  values,  as  most  food 
producers  are  today,  he  will  recognize  in  your  gift  of  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  an  article  unexcelled  for  quality  and 
service. 
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Good  Food 

Healthy  Food 

Food  that  is 

Delicious 
is  the 


Bread  and  Pastry 

You  eat  when  you  use 

PURITY  FC0UR 

For  all  your  baking 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited 

TORONTO- Head  Office 

Branches  at       Winnipeg,  Brandon,         Calgary,         Edmonton,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  St.  John,  Goderioh 


Cut  along  this  line 

PURITY  FLOUR  COOK  BOOK  COUPON 
Please  mail  to 

your  180  page 

Cook  Book  postpaid 

for  which  20  cents  is  enclosed 


Over  33,000  copies 
of  this  issue  printed 
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HRISTMAS  shopping  and  also 
Christmas  giving  lose  much  of 
their  perplexity  and  worry  when  a 
ooks  to  the  Monarch  line 
for  the  solution  of  her  gift  problems. 
Such  articles  as  a  Monarch -Knit 
Sweater  Coat  or  Monarch -Knit 
Hosiery  or  Monarch  Hand-knitting  Yarns — welcome 
always — would  be  more  than  ordinarily  appreciat- 
ed now  when  the  thought  of  thrift  is  uppermost. 
When,  however,  one  can  have  luxury  with  sound 
sense,  as  in  a  Monarch  gift,  why  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A  still  further  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
recipient  is  the  compliment  implied  by  the  presence 
of  the  Monarch  label.  It  is  as  if  one  had  said,  "I 
picked,  you  see,  the  best  that  could  be  found." 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada 

Manufacturers  of  Monarch-Knit  Sweater  Coats  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children;  Monarch-Knit  Hosiery  for  Men  and  Women  and 
Monarch  Floss  and  Down  for  plain  and  fancy  hand-k_nitting. 


SWEATEES 

HOSIERY 

YAR.NS 


'^g0r         Monarch  Floss  and  Down  for  plain  and  fancy  hand-knitting.  S^^^s^ 
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The  Original  Melotte — the  Cream  Separator 
with  a  world-wide  and  unequalled  reputation 
for  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
long  life. 


HIGH-GRADE  FARM  AND 
DAIRY   MACHINERY 

Including  the  famous 
LISTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


The  name  "Lister"  on 
farm  and  dairy  machinery 
is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

See  our  agent  in  your 
town  or  write  us  direct 
for  free  descriptive 
matter. 


The   Melotte   Line  of  Hand  an??  Power  Separators 


"Premier"  Cream  Separators, "Lister"  Milkers, 

"Lister"  Grinders,  "Avery"  Tractors,  "Lister- 

Bruston  Lighting  Plants. 


R.   A.    LISTER    &    CO.    (CANADA)    LIMITED 


58-60  Stewart  Street,  TORONTO 
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Also  at  Wall  Street,  WINNIPEG 
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HANDY  SAW  MACHINES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

LONG  SWING  SAW 


The  strongest  firewood  cutter  sold  to-day.  No 
twisting  or  bending  of  frame.  Absolutely  the 
best  on  the  market.  When  the  lumber  is  not 
"too  heavy  we  recommend  these  outfits  in  every 
way.     Weight  540  lbs. 


IMPROVED 
DRAG  SAW 


This  Drag  Saw  Machine,  we  con- 
sider is  the  most  useful  saw  outfit 
on  the  market.  Can  be  operated 
by  one  man.  It  saves  labor  and 
is  what  you  require  to  get  out  the 
cordwood  to  replace  coa'l.  You 
can  saw  up  the  heaviest  lumber 
without  effort.     Weight  1,300  lbs. 

In  ordering,  give  diameter  and 
speed  of  Engine  Pulley,  which  will 
enable  us  to  equip  right  sized 
pulley  on  Saw  Machines. 

For  full  particulars  write 
for  our  catalogue. 


MATTHEW  MOODY  &  SONS  CO. 

TERREBONNE  QUEBEC 


Che  iWattfjeto  i*lootn>  &  £>on* 
Co. 

luish   tljrir  man?  customers  a 

J^appp  Cfjristmas 
anb  a  ^Prosperous  1920 
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When  you  need 

OVERALLS 

ask  for  this  brand  at  your 
dealers 


■  -then  examine  "Star" 
Brand  Overalls  critically  re- 
garding material  and  work- 
manship. Then  compare 
them    with   others. 

"STAR"  BRAND  OVER- 
ALLS ARE  BUILT  FOR 
MEN  WHO  SEEK  THE 
BEST  SERVICE  AT  THE 
BEST  COST. 

Wear  them  once  and  you'll 
want    them    always. 


STAR  BRAND 

OVERALLS 

The 
'BestMade 


FOR  SALE  HERE 

The  J.  B.  Goodhue  Co.,  Ltd. 

Rock  Island,  Quebec 

Montreal:  211  Drummond  BIdg. 
Ottawa:  76  O'Connor  Street 


Halliday    Home    No.    41 

SAVE  $400.00 

ON   YOUR    HOME 

You  can  do  this  by  purchasing 
your  Building  Materials  from  the 
Halliday    Company.       We    supply 

EVERYTHING  TO  BUILD 
THE  COMPLETE  HOME 

(Masonry  materials  excepted),  at 
one  inclusive  cost,  which  we  guar- 
■  antee   will    save    you   money. 

Every  purchaser  of  materials  for 
a  Halliday  Home  is  supplied  with 
Architect's  Plans  and  Specifications, 
covering  the  whole  detail  of  Home 
Construction — free    of    all    cost. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  hoKuSrs 

Our  new  Catalogue  of  Homes  con- 
tains over  50  illustrations  of  at- 
tractive, modern  Houses,  for  any  of 
which  we  supply  materials  to  build 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  picture. 
Write     to-day,     ask       for       Catalogue 
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Factory  Distributors 
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VEGETABLES 

By    John    W.    Lloyd, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure     basis.       The     book     for     money- 
making,    business    farmers 

$2.00     postpaid. 

Book    Dept. 
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Saves  Feed 
and  Labor 


It  would  cost  less  money  to  feed 

stock  if  so  much  feed  were  not  wasted. 

This  year  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 

hay  and  various  roughages.   Every  farmer 

can  save  feed  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

There  will  be  no  "left  overs"  or  wastage 
when  heavy,  coarse  fodders  are  cut  up  for 
stock.  Order  your  feed  cutter  now  and 
have  it  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  cutting 
straw  for  bedoing. 
Costs  leas  and  takes 
less  power. 

The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company.  Limited 
Pctcrboro,   Out. 
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A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

n  lY/I—Jl  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  onder- 
Oy  IVlcul  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coacb  - 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

The  only  recognized  Conservatory  of  Music  giving  lessons 
by  the  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  METHOD. 

The  ideal  of  a  genuine  Conservatory  of  Masic  for  home  1 
study  based  upon  lessons  containing  the  cream  of  the  life's 
teaching  experience  of  Master  Musicians,  reinforced  by  the 
individual  instruction  of  specialists,  is  now  attained. 
The  instruction  of  a  matter— the  individual 
touch  of  an  accomplished  teacher — is  yours  to 
command  from  the  very  moment  you  enroll. 
The  University  Extension  Conservatory,  by  adopting  the- 
Persona]  Instruction  Method,  has  placed  home  music  study 
beyond  question  as  to  results.    Anyone  can  learn  at  borne. 


Any 


I  __*_.-____«,  Write  telling  us  course  yoo  are' 
nstriiment  interested  in—"' 


•  mmmj  — »«.»  _—._.-..  m^i^^ilin — Piano.  Harmony , 
Voice.  Public  School  Music.Violin,  Cornet.  Mandolin,  Guitar, 
Banjo,  or  Reed  Organ— and  we  wig  send  our  Free  Catalog; 
with  details  of  course  you  want.  Send  now. 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
6166    Siegel-Myers    Building  Chicago,    Illinois. 
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Investments  6  Insurance 


For  the  Farmer 


Farmers  Are  Learning  Values  of  Bonds  and 

,  Insurance 

By  JOHN  APPLETON 

In  speaking  of  investments  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  say  that  the  farmers 
are  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  money  as  any  other  class.  To  assume 
that  they  are  not  would  be  to  impugn  their  ability  to  select  men  to  control 
the  political  destiny  of  such  a  province  as  Ontario.  The  farmers  are  in 
power  in  that  province  and  the  public  as  a  whole  look  for  honest  and  cap- 
able administration.  Ability  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  province  econ- 
omically and  wisely  can  mean  nothing  less  than  that  the  men  selected  and 
those  who.  have  elected  them  have  common  sense.  After  all  that  is  the 
only  characteristic  necessary  to  the  safe  placing  of  savings  and  of  making 
investments  and  the  farmers  have  that  quality  to  a  degree  not  less  than 
that  of  other  classes.  What  is  therefore  said  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  study  the  peculiar  conditions 
bearing  upon  the  safety  of  investments,  whether  in  the  form  of  savings  or 
securities. 


BEFORE  discussing  what  the  farmer 
should  do  with  his  money,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  give  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  of  it.  I  have  reference,  when  the 
term  "money"  is  used,  to  the  amount 
which  stands  to  his  credit  at  the  bank, 
or  the  amount  he  has  in  his  safe  or 
strong  box  after  he  has  made  provision 
for  carrying  on  efficiently  his  farm 
operations.  As  it  is  well  over  a  score  of 
years  since  I  turned  a  furrow,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  offer  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  money  would  be  sav- 
ed in  repair  bills  and  lost  time  by  sell- 
ing the  old  binder  and  getting  a  new 
one,  or  whether  Holsteins  are  better 
for  general  purposes  than  the  Short- 
horn type  of  Premier  Drury.  Having 
had  the  experience  of  being  parentally 
concripted  to  perform  milking  opera- 
tions at  five  a.m.  and  also  foddering  at 
8  p.m.,  and  in  the  same  period  having 
had  to  turn  the  fallow  in  favorable  and 
clean  out  the  fold-yard  in  nasty 
weather,  it  comes  naturally  to  me  to 
treat  with  some  scepticisms  the  flood  of 
advice  poured  out  to  farmers  whenever 
the  country  is  in  danger  from  causes 
msingoutof  the  war  or  of  general  busi- 
ness dislocation,  or  both.  If  I  could, 
therefore,  I  would  not  offer  advice  to 
those  who  have  made  it  their  life  busi- 
ness to  cultivate  their  land.  Its  pecu- 
iarities,  in  wealth  producing,  are 
nown  to  the  man  who,  year  in  and  year 
Dut,  has  made  his  living  on  it.  He  na- 
;urally  gives  time  and  thought  to  mak- 
ng  the  most  out  of  it.  If  out  of  that 
'most"  he  is  able  to  accumulate  a 
stocking"  or  a  balance  at  the  bank 
vhich  is  not  producing  what  it  ought  to 
Jo,  advice,  or  if  what  I  have  to  say  can- 
lot  be  dignified  by  that  term,  or  a 
ittle  talk,  may  be  acceptable. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  despite  very 
carefully  written  books  and  speeches, 
nd  spoken  speeches  never  reported,  to 
he  contrary,  that  the  men  of  the  land 
lave  in  recent  years  made  some  money 
vhich,  generally  speaking,  has  been  well 
nvested.  Just  before  writing  this  I 
loticed  in  the  press  that  to  the  Victory 
oan  the  City  of  Toronto,  this  year  had 
subscribed  147  out  of  350  millions  for 
he  whole  of  Ontario.  It  should  be 
".oted,  however,  that  in  the  total  of 
Toronto,  as  in  the  totals  of  the  other 
entres,  there  is  included  "specials"  or 
ubscriptions  of  large  amounts,  many 
:f  which  are  made  by  institutions  of  a 
iduciary  character.  Some  of  them 
ook,  severally,  ten,  five  or  a  less  num- 
»er  of  millions.  To  these  millions  the 
armers  are  very  large  contributors  and 
s  such  they  have  not  been  given,  by  the 
aily  press,  and  perhaps  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  is  at  fault  in  this  respect 
lso,  the  credit  due  them.  I  have  in 
lind  one  life  insurance  company  which 
ook  ten  millions  of  Victory  bonds,  and 
ow  do  you  think  they  will  be  paid  for? 
'he  capital  of  the  company  is  a  mere 
agatelle  and-  with   it  the  bonds  could 


not  be  financed,  let  alone  bought.  But 
the  bonds  will  be  paid  for  out  of  prem- 
ium receipts  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  "investments"  made  by  men  on  the 
land.  It  is  unfair,  and  grossly  libellous, 
to  say  that  because  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  London  and  other  cities 
raised  for  the  Victory  Loan  great 
amounts  as  compared  with  the  purely 
rural  territory,  that  the  farmer  is  not 
doing  his  share  towards  finding  war 
funds.  He  is  a  very  substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  Loan  directly  and,  if 
given  due  credit  for  his  indirect  aid,  he 
will  stand  in  the  estimation  of  reason- 
able men  as  having  done  his  full  duty. 
I  would  add  that,  relatively  speaking,  he 
has  a  surplus  of  hard  war  work  to  his 
credit  in  the  Bank  of  National  Service. 

Take  a  Long  Look  Ahead 

I  HAVE  taken  the  ground  that  farm- 
ers as  a  whole  have  made  money, 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  will 
have  further  surpluses  to  invest.  Their 
Victory  Loan  investments,  prima  facie, 
establishes  the  point,  and  so  we  may 
now  turn  to  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  which  affect  investments.  It 
is  very  important  that  those  who  have 
had  savings,  and  those  who  will  have 
them,  should  review  the  various  forms, 
and  the  character  of  investments  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  make.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  given  sum  invested 
in  British  Consols  was  considered  as  a 
safe  provision  for  sustenance  of  de- 
pendents. But  what  do  we  now  find? 
In  the  Financial  Post  I  read  the  other 
day,  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by 
that  well-known  Britisher,  Sir  Charles 
Macara,  to  this  effect: — 

"The  position  of  people  with  fixed  in- 
comes or  of  those  who  are  living  upon  their 
accumulated  savings  is  lamentable.  Not 
only  are  their  incomes  reduced  by  war 
taxation,  but  the  purchasing  power  of 
what  is  left  is  reduced  by  one-half  and 
the  realizable  value  of  their  capital  has  in 
many    cases    also    fallen    considerably." 

What  Sir  Charles,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  foremost  British  industries 
and  in  whose  good  judgment  the  social 
well-being  of  many  depends,  says  of 
Britain  is  equally  true  of  Canada.  And 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  stilj  regards  it  as  one  of  his  first 
duties  to  provide  for  his  dependents  and 
for  those  who  by  their  companionship 
and  labor  have  been  to  him  succor  in 
days  of  distress  and  joy  in  the  vigor  of 
life.  When  he  puts  away  his  annual 
surplus  he  will  be  mindful  of  what  it 
Continued  on  page  38 


N9,TE' — Jonn  Appleton  was  formerly  editor  of 
the  "Financial  Post."  He  is  now  secretary  of 
the  Dominion  Mortgage  Association.  His  ex- 
haustive article  should  be  kept  for  reference  by 
all  farmers.  This  department  will  be  really  alive 
with  contributions  from  J.  W.  Tyson,  editor 
"Financial  Post,"  Gordon  Rutledge  and  others 
—EDITOR. 


Your  Government 

made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy 

Victory  Bonds 

out  of  your  monthly  savings.     We  can  now  offer  you  any 
bonds  or  other  investment  securities  you  desire  on  the 

Same  Plan 

Full  particular*  sent  upon  request 

Thornton  Davidson  &  Co.,  Limited 

Transportation  Building  -  -  MONTREAL 


Protection    and    Profit 


When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account 
in  The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely 
safe  from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is 
earning  interest — so  that  the  bank 
actually  pays  you  to  let  it  take  care  of 
your  money.  Don't  carry  unneeded  sums 
on  your  person  or  hide  them  at  home. 
Protect  them  against  loss,  theft  and  fire 
by  opening  a  savings  account. 


TH€  M€RCMANT5  BANK 


Established  1864. 


Head  Office  :  Montreal.     OF      CANADA 

With  its  131   Branches  in  Ontario,  42  Branches  in  Quebec.  1  Branch  in  New  Brunswick,  2 

Branches  in  Nova  Scotia,  30  Branches  in  Manitoba,  44  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  74  Branches 
in  Alberta  and  9  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 
WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Head  Office,  Toronto 


TWO  DOLLARS  will  only  buy  to-day 

what  One  Dollar  bought  ten  years  ago. 

Plan   to  carry  $5000  insurance 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Write  to-day  for  specimen  policy  and  literature 


[ON 
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FOR  CANADA'S  BROAD  ACRES 

Put  up  a  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime — a  fence  that 
can't  sag  or  break  down — that  will  hold  a  wild  horse — that 
hogs  can't  nose  through — that  can't  rust — a  fence  that 
stands  rough  usage  by  animals  or  weather  and  is  guaran- 
teed. PEERLESS  PERFECTION  Fencing  is  made  of 
Heavy  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  with  all  the  impurities 
burned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  in 
Heavily  galvanized.  Every  Intersection  Is  locked  together 
with  the  Peerless  Lock. 

Miff  stay  wires  keeL  it  rigid,  making  fewer  posts  necessary.  Send 
for  Catalog  today,  rt's  attractive.  Interesting,  well  worth  the  stamp. 
Best  dealers  throughout  Canada  handle  our  complete  line. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Ma-ltoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Exactly   What  You  Want! 

Whether  a  small  Machine  for  light  Power 
or    a    larger   Machine   for    heavier   Power 


GRAIN 
GRINDERS 


"RAPID -EASY" 

are  made  in  style  and  size  to  suit  your  requirements. 

The  Grinder  of  Quality 

Special  exclusive  features  have  made  the  "Rapid- 
Easy"  famous  throughout  Canada 

Let  us  send  you  an  illustrated  folder  describing 
these  splendid  Machines.  Tell  us  the  power  you 
use  and  whether  you  want  a  Grinder  for  your 
own  use  on  the  farm  or  for  Custom  work.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  advise  which  of  the  famous  "Rapid-Easy" 
Grinders  will  suit  vou  best.    Send  a  post  card  to-dav. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  Aurora,  Ont. 
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Make  Yourself 
A  Present  of 
Bigger  Profits 
for  1920— 


buy  John  Deere  Equipment 

Increased  production-greater  and  better  yields  from  the 
same  fields-less  time  and  labor-and  all  secured  at  rock- 
bottom  production  expense-that  is  what  you  want  for 
1920,  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

John  Deere  equipment  will  go  farthest  in 
helping  you  to  increase  your  yearly  income. 
Just  compare  John  Deere  machinery  with 
any  other  make.  Notice  the  many 
exclusive  features  and  you  will  see  why  it 
is  most  profitable  to  buy  John  Deere  mach- 
inery— why  John  Deere  comes  out  ahead. 


What  John  Deere  Means  To  You 

Every  piece  of  John  Deere  machinery  has  estab- 
lished a  nation-wide  reputation  for  absolute  depend- 
ability, durability,  ease  of  handling  and  labor-saving 
ability.^ ; 

When  you  buy  a  plow,  cultivator,  manure  spreader,  seed 
drill,  corn  planter,  hay  loader,  potato  digger,  or  other 
machinery,  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  the  safety  of  your 
investment — and  big  returns  from  it — if  the  machinery  you 
buy  is  made  by  John  Deere. 

Another  highly  important  item :  When  you  buy  John  Deere 
equipment  you  get  real  service — from  the  machinery,  your 
local  dealer,  and  the  John  Deere  organization. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  choose  John  Deere.  Talk  it 
over  with  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 
us.  All  John  Deere  representatives  take  a  live  interest  in 
the  problems  of  John  Deere  customers. 

Make  yourself  a  present  of  bigger  profits 
for    1920--buy   John    Deere   Equipment. 

John  Deere  Manufacturing  Co., Limbed 

Welland  -  Ontario 


The  John  Deere  Low 
Down  Manure  Spreader 
Will  Help  Yon  Right  Now 

Consider  the  many  EXCLUSIVE  features  of 
the  John  Deere  Low  Down  Manure  Spreader. 
Compare  it  with  other  spreaders.  It  will  do  your 
work  quicker,  better  and  at  less  expense. 

The  John  Deere  is  the  only  gear-driven  spread- 
er on  the  market,  because  it  is  protected  by  basic 
patents.  That  is  important.  You  know  that 
nearly  every  automobile  changed  from  chain  drive 
to  gear  drive.  They  must  have  had  good  reason 
for  changing.  Choose  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  John  Deere  is  an  all  year  'round  machine 
— the  gears  cannot  freeze.  The  beater  is  mounted 
on  the  axle:  the  drive  wheels  are  out  of  the  way 
when  loading  and  you  see  where  you  put  each 
forkful  of  manure. 

Fewer  Parts— Less  Trouble 


The  John  Deere  spreader  rake  revolves.  The 
manure  does  not  bunch  and  choke  the  beater:  it 
requires  less  draft:  an  even  amount  of  manure  is 
delivered  to  the  beater  and  a  uniform  spread  is 
certain.  The  manure  from  the  load  moves  back- 
ward and  downward.  The  beater  delivers  manure 
near  the  ground  and  the  wind  does  not  blow  it  to 
one  side  or  forward  onto  driver. 

The  sloping  front  board  permits  of  higher 
loading  at  front  end  and  makes  it  easy  to  take 
short  turns. 

Nearly  150  less  working  parts  and  castings 
than  any  other  spreader. 

No  chains — no  clutches  and  no  trouble.  All 
driving  parts  mounted  on  rear  axle.  No  adjust- 
ments— nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Think  what  the  John  Deere  Low  Down 
Manure    Spreader    means    to    you. 
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THE  /»•&•£  post-war  year  has  closed.  After  the 
thundering  and  the  lightnings  of  the  "terrible 
fierce  sword"  our  fears  ivere  ill-concealed  for  the 
settling  oj  the  turbulent  waters.  Our  -people  were  em- 
barking, as  the  year  began,  on  uncharted  seas.  No  one 
knew  the  way  and  so  the  ship  of  state  anxiously  drifted 
ahead.  The  biggest  rocks  have  been  nearest  the  seeth- 
ing cauldron  in  Europe.  But  the  long  swish-swash  has 
been  rolling  Canada-wards  for  months,  as  the  troubled 
sea  that  cannot  be  at  rest. 

Our  problems  have  developed  fast.  Unrest  has 
poked  its  head  up  in  various  parts  of  the  land  of  the 
Maple  Leaf.  Prices  reflected  the  disturbances  in  the 
industrial  world.  Ideas  obtruded  that  often  gleamed 
Red  on  our  horizon.  But  over  it  all  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness is  gradually  brooding  a  peaceful  change. 
Orderly  sanity  in  our  people  is  asserting  itself. 
The  old  order  is  going  because  a  better  one '  is  now 
visible.  Eager  faces  out  in  the  open  places'  of  our 
goodly  land  are  anxiously  peering  into  the  dimly 
lighted  vista,  and  when  the  road  is  clearly  discerned, 
our  people  will  move  forward  with  the  rhythmic, 
swinging  march  of  confidence. 

Truly  we  have  a  lovely  heritage.  Rural  Canada  com- 
bines all  the  joys  and  all  the  variations  necessary  to 
make  a  New  Earth.  The  vine-clad  farms  under  the 
Niagara  escarpment  hide  happy  homes  of  a  contented 
countryside.  The  Annapolis  basin  still  charms  with 
all  its  Evangeline  story  and  color.  Apple  blossoms 
turn  the  long  Iroquois  Valley  into  a  springtime  of 
home  delights.  On  a  thousand  hills  our  flocks  and 
herds  are  feeding  under  the  quiet  worshipping  of  a 
goodly  people.  The  gleam  of  waving  wheat  fields 
steals  fast  across  a  thousand  miles  of  newly-made 
countryside.  Up  the  foothills  and  down  the  coast 
ranges  flit  opportunities  beckoning  to  a  people  yet  to 
be.  A  broad  and  mighty  land  bounded  by  friendship 
and  the  waters  of  the  great  deep. 

And  now  you,  who  have  fought,  and  toiled,  and 
given — and  no  one  knotvs  what  has  been  sacrificed — 
to  you  falls  the  peace  of  another  Christmas  time.  The 
long  light  skirting  the  hills  is  rosy  with  the  promise  of 
a  future  that  will  dawn  when  wars  and  losses  and  part- 
ings shall  be  no  more.  The  great  curtains  between  the 
dark  and  the  daylight  will  some  day  unfold  to  reveal 
to  every  true  man  and  woman  a  glory  that  never  was 
on  the  turbulent  sea  or  the  war-battered  land.  And 
let  us  thank  our  God  that  Faith  still  anchors  surely  to 

that  not  so  far-off  Divine  Event. 
*     *     * 

/  wish  I  could  say  something  that  would  inspire 
every  mind  that  dwells  on  the  farms  of  Canada,  tvith 
the  dignity  of  farm  life  and  the  grandeur  of  the  set- 
ting in  which  we  are  placed.  It  saddens  us  to  hear  of 
good  farm  youths  and  maidens  leaving  these  rural 
homes  for  the  garish  lights  of  a  big  city.  There  are 
poor  returns  'indeed  for  our  freedom,  yes,  for  our 
struggles  that  have  developed  our  character,  for  the 
sunny  days  and  moonlit  nights,  for  the  contented  flocks 
and  the  lowing  herds,  for  the  old  apple  trees  and  for 
mother's  pumpkin  pies!  Perhaps  I  am  too  sentimen- 
tal! I  do  not  know.  But  somehow  I  feel  that  this 
Dominion  of  ours  would  be  a  better  place  if  more  of 
us  could  plan  a  cottage,  among  the  trees,  on  a  little 
farm  well-tilled,  with  our  eyes  on  the  morning  stars  of 

plenty  and  independence. 

*     *     * 

For  after  all  the  best  brains  and  the  best  blood  are 
made  in  the  country.  And  every  man  dreams  of  the 
time  when  he  can  retire  to  his  own  happy  fireside 
where  sky-scrapers  won't  block  out  the  skyline  nor  the 
roar  of  traffic  dull  his  ears   to    the    woodland   music. 

— F.M.C. 
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By  ETHEL  M.    CHAPMAN 


IT  WAS  so  far  from  neighbors,  the  farm 
house  at  Crowcroft,  that  when  the  lamp 
was  lighted  in  the  evening  there  was  never 
an  answering  twinkle  from  another  house  in  any 
direction.  But  if  it  had  been  the  only  house  in 
the  world  it  would  not  have  been  lonely;  it  was 
blessed  at  this  time  with  a  very  happy  complete- 
ness in  itself. 

On  Christmas  Eve  two  children  flattened  their 
noses  against  the  window-pane  and  peered  into 
the  darkness,  listening  for  their  father's  sleigh- 
bells  and  watching,  in  the  reflected  lamplight, 
their  mother  moving  between  the  stove  and  table 
getting  supper  ready.  They  never  tired  of  this 
latter  pastime,  from  the  time  the  long  evenings 
brought  the  supper  hour  around  to  the  lamp- 
light, until  the  lingering  April  sunsets  crowded 
the  dark  into  a  half  hour  before  bed  time,  but 
the  general  festiveness  of  spare  ribs  and  roast 
potatoes  and  crusty  brown  twisted  doughnuts 
made  it  far  more  interesting  around  Christmas 
time.  And  staring  out  into  the  dusk  beyond  the 
circle  of  light,  they  thought  of  Santa  Claus.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  reindeer  sleigh 
coming  over  the  hills  and  snow-piled  fences,  over 
the  lilac  bushes  beside  the  house  and  up  the 
snowbank  at  the  back  onto  the  roof.  Oh,  there's 
nothing  impossible  about  Santa  Claus  to  a  child 
in  the  country!  Little  Jean  believed  in  him  im- 
plicitly. Billy,  two  years  older,  with  a  discern- 
ment and  discretion  beyond  his  years,  never  by 
the  least  suggestion  disillusioned  her,  and  he 
showed  a  masterly  reserve  concerning  the 
parcels  his  father  piled  on  the  kitchen  table. 
But  when  he  went  to  bed  he  voluntarily  set  him- 
self to  combat  his  own  wisdom,  and  he  let  his 
imagination  run  on  luxuriously  with  mad  rein- 
deer rides  through  the  clouds,  and  toy  factories 
up  around  the  Pole,  and  brownies,  and  even 
fairies.  And  he  went  to  sleep  knowing  that 
glorious  surprises  would  be  waiting  for  him  in 
the  morning. 

He  was  never  disappointed.  Life  was  very 
secure  and  warm  and  blessed  with  happy  little 
thrills  at  Crowcroft.  Presently  the  lights  went 
out  and  the  little  house  slept,  and  the  snow 
came  down  and  feathered  it  about  like  a  nest. 

When  the  excitement  of  Christmas  day  had 
passed,  leaving  the  children  very  quiet — just 
as    the    late    afternoon    of    Christmas    always 


brings  somehow  a  touch  of  sadness  to  grown- 
ups— then  came  the  sweetest  hour  of  all.  They 
didn't  light  the  lamp  when  the  dusk  began  to 
come  into  the  house;  their  mother  opened  the 
door  of  the  stove  and  let  the  light  from  the  coals 
play  about  the  room  and  she  told  them  the 
Christmas  Story.  They  had  heard  it  every 
Christmas  since  they  could  remember,  but  they 
never  tired  of  it.  The  shepherds  on  the  hills  in 
the  eerie  hours  of  the  night,  and  the  star  and 
the  wise  men  and  the  babe  lying  on  the  straw 
in  the  manger  were  so  real  that  they  could  go  to 
the  window  afterwards,  look  at  the  brightest 
star  in  their  own  sky  and  afterwards  imagine 
the  same  drama  taking  place  somewhere  be- 
yond the  fields  and  the  hills  and  the  woods  be- 
yond these.  They  would  not  have  been  much 
surprised  to  see  the  clouds  part  just  in  the  light 
place  where  the  moon  was  trying  to  shine 
through  and  to  hear  the  Voice  just  as  the 
shepherds  had  heard  it. 

Billy  stared  into  the  fire  for  some  minutes 
after  the  story  ended — with  starry  eyes  seeing 
again  every  detail  of  the  picture.  Then  with  his 
usual  penetration  he  asked: 

"Why  did  He  come  when  the  people  didn't 
want  Him'?" 

"Because  He  wanted  to  help  them." 

A  sudden  erectness  stiffened  his  pliant  little 
body. 

"I'd  like  to  do  something  like  that.  I'd  like  to 
help  people  when  I'm  a  man.     Could  I?" 

His  mother  hugged  him  a  little  tighter  then. 
She  knew  that  the  resolute  purpose  tingling  in 
him  even  now,  was  a  thing  that  would  not  be 
satisfied  short  of  trying  the  hardest  things,  and 
she  knew  that  it  would  take  its  toll  too  heavily 
from  a  physique  that  should  be  spared.  The 
doctor  had  warned  her  of  that — Billy  had  a 
weak  spot  on  one  lung. 

"Could  I,  mother — do  you  think?"  he  persisted, 
eager  for  her  encouragement. 

"Sure  you  could,  sonny.  You  can  begin  right 
now."  And  with  the  wisdom  given  to  mothers, 
she  told  him  how.  Billy  always  remembered  it — 
that  doing  the  helpful  little  thing  at  the  moment, 
grew  naturally  into  the  big  things,  and  later 
when  it  guided  his  decisions  in  fairly  weighty 
matters,  ho  always  had  a  vivid  memory  of  a 
Continued  on  page  58 
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ONE  of  the  happiest  days  of  a 
boy's  life,  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  in  the  coun- 
try where  there  are  woods,  is  the  first 
time  he  is  allowed  to  go  hunting  or  to 
carry  a  gun.  My  great  day  came  as  a 
youngster  when  I  was  permitted  to 
carry  the  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn 
and   accompany  a  certain  old  hunter 

through  the  woods  of  our  neighborhood.      He  preferred  to  use    an    old    muzzle- 
loader  because  it  was  more  accurate  and  could  be  used  for  any  kind  of  game. 

This  old  man  was  known  locally  by  the    name    of    Old    Tom    and    possessed    a 

genial  nature  along  with  a  great  love  for  the  out-of-doors,  which  was  enough  to 

endear  him  to  the  heart  of  any  boy. 

As  time  went  on  these  days  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  alluring,  though  he  did  not  always 

carry  a  gun,  preferring  to  have  a  look  around.    He 

used  to  point  out  to  me  the  partridge  scratching  on 

the  ground  or  sitting  frozen  on  a  stump  or,  if  it  was 

the  spring  season,  we  would  try  to  stalk  one  while 

drumming.     There  were  gray  and  black  squirrels 

in  the  Beech  Wood  and  it  seemed  we  would  stand 

for   hours   waiting   for   them   to   show   themselves 

lying  on  a  branch  in  the  tree  tops  ,or  sliding  upside 

down  round  the  great  tree  trunks  in  play.       The 

birds  were  known  to  him  by  names  of  his  own  mak- 
ing  and    where   they   had   their   nests.      Old    Tom 

would  hold  up  his  hand  and  we  would  listen  to  the 

beautiful  flute  notes    of    the    wood    thrush    or    be 

charmed  by  the  fascinating  cadence  of  a  distant 

veery  filling  the  wood    with    his    melodious    song. 

During  these  first  excursions  I  did  not  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  songs  of  the  different  birds 

and  would  hear  countless  bird  notes  mingling  to- 
gether in  one  great  chorus.     Old  Tom  would  show 

me  the  tracks  of  animals  in  the  mud  or  snow  and 

tell  me  the  habits  of  each  one  and  what  they  were 

doing  at  that  particular  time.     This  appeared  very 

wonderful  to  me  and  gradually  I  absorbed  some  of 

his   knowledge    and   came   to   understand    some   of 

the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  these  same  woods.     I 

could  tell  the  difference  between  the  tracks  of  the 

mink  and  weasel  and  could  distinguish  between  the 

call  of  the  raccoon  and  the  sound  of  the  frogs  at 

night.     Other  strange  sounds  of  the  wood  lost  some 
■  of  the  magic  always  attached  to  the  unknown,  and 

that  strange  sound  always  at  evening  like  an  old 

pump  I  came  to  know  was  the  bittern  calling  his 

mate  and  not  the  neighbor  pumping  water. 

r>EST  of  all  were  the  night  excursions  through  the 
*-*  woods  in  quest  of  mink  or  "coon"  when  "Nig," 
the  collie,  was  taken  along  or,  rather,  he  would  take 

us  along.  Old  Tom  would  lead  the  way  to  the  Beech  Wood  on  some  still  star- 
light night  in  late  November  when  the  leaves  were  nearly  gone  from  the  trees  and 
the  creek  had  resumed  its  customary  way.  Nig  would  give  vent  to  his  unbounded 
joy  by  frisking  around  us  in  circles,  jumping  up  and  licking  the  old  muzzle-loader 
and  generally  demonstrating  that  he  could  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  happy  al- 
though just  plain 
dog.  There  was 
always  an  atmos- 
phere of  mystery 
about  these 
woods  at  night 
with  their  black 
shadows  and 
their  queer 
sounds,  especially 
when  little  vag- 
rant breezes 
came  and  rustled 
the  leaves  beside 
us,  touched  a 
branch  yonder 
and  then  vanish- 


ed. Or  perhaps  the  fantastic  forms  in 
the  darkness  that  seemed  to  move  be- 
tween the  tree  trunks  or  gather  about 
you  when  you  rested  on  some  log  for 
•a  moment  gave  rise  to  these  impres- 
sions. All  the  furtive  eyes  of  the 
wood-creatures  you  felt  were  upon  you 
as  you  sat  in  their  domain,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  abun- 
dant curiosity  and  allaying  their  vigilant  alarms  by  no  movement  or  sound  and 
allowing  them  to  pursue  their  wild  ways  with  the  vague  surmisings  of  their 
kind.  This  was  their  playground  and  th  eir  hunting  ground  and  they  must  be 
about  their  business  even  if  their  natural  enemy  should  intrude,  causing  every 
ear  to  be   alert   and  each    sensitive   nose  to  test  the  wind  before  venturing  forth 

on  their  accustomed  trails. 

Perhaps  the  old  hunter  would  tell  me  that  light 
scratching  and  squeaking  sound  which  I  imagined 
might  be  something  large  and  ferocious  was  made 
by  the  wood  mice  who,  probably  at  that  moment, 
were  hanging  on  the  side  of  a  tree  trunk  looking 
me  over  with  beady  eyes  and  delicate  ears  pricked 
up  expectantly  for  the  slightest  movement  or  sound. 
Not  long  would  they  linger,  however,  or  any  other 
of  the  furred  creatures,  once  a  delicate  nose  caught 
the  scent  of  old  Nig  about  their  haunts.  Sometimes 
in  more  communicative  mood  Old  Tom  would  tell 
bits  of  his  experience  with  the  smaller  creatures 
and  how  the  flying  squirrels  would  flash  from  tree 
to  tree  with  uncanny  sounds  more  felt  than  heard 
in  the  silent  wood.  Another  time  he  would  imitate 
the  plaintive  call  of  the  screech  owl  and  so  well 
could  he  do  it  they  would  answer  from  a  neighbor- 
ing wood  and  presently  be  above  our  heads  breaking 
the  stillness  with  their  answering  call.  He  told  of 
the  tricks  of  the  fox  and  cotton-tail  to  throw  their 
pursuers  off  the  trail  and  the  protection  with  which 
nature  had  gifted  each  one  of  these  little  people  of 
the  wood. 

HpHUS  perhaps  an  hour  would  pass,  for  Nig  was 
always  given  time  to  figure  it  out,  then  in  the 
tense  silence  his  bark  would  set  the  old  wood  echo- 
ing, telling  us  he  had  at  last  located  the  tree.  We 
would  hasten  there  and  commence  the  search  for 
the  dark  bunch  in  the  tree  top.  Generally  my  com- 
panion would  quickly  locate  the  eyes  of  the  raccoon 
glowing  like  two  tiny  coals  of  fire.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  see  them  when  pointed  out  but 
eventually  came  to  recognize  them  from  the  stars 
by  their  color.  The  old  muzzle-loader  usually  spoke 
but  once  and  that  ended  the  hunt  unless  the  raccoon 
came  down  wounded  and  still  full  of  fight,  then 
.      there  would  be  a  lively  five  minutes  when  Nig  would 

accept  the  last  challenge  of  the  gritty  little  creature. 

Thus  through  changing  seasons  and  over  many  wood   paths   we   followed   the 

lure  of  the  out-of-doors.     To  the  urge  of  spring  we  responded  and  the  languid, 

magic  days  of  autumn  found  us  eager  to    be   in  the   big  woods  where  the  wind 

found  voice  in  the  tree  tops  and  made  strange   music    in   the   pines.      From    the 

first      woodchuck 

whistle   from   the 

sunny  side  of  the 

clearing    where 

the     clover     was 

new  and  green,  to 

the    last    honking 

of     the      gray 

legions      of      the 

north      on      their 

way  to  the  south 

before  the   freeze 

up,  found  some- 
thing new  and  in- 
teresting   to    o  c- 

Continued  on 
page  64 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  FOR  ALL  FARMERS  IN  ALL 
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FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  independent  of  all  parties,  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  no  organization,  is  illustrated  with  many 
original  photo  engravings,  and  handles  as  many  as  seventeen 
departments  of  farm  work  in  a  practical  manner,  giving 
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any  departments  are  of  special  worth.  Photographs  of  farm 
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i  veniences,  as  well  as  the  accepted  articles,  will  be  paid  for  at 
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OUR   LOVE   OF   LIVESTOCK 

j\/IORE'  people  are  interested  in  animal  life  on 
•*■■■■  the  farm  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  of  the 
many  interesting;  departments  of  rural  work.  The 
handling,  rearing,  improvement  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  has  always  been  associated 
with  active  agriculture. 

The  horse  has  been  the  power  unit  on  the  modern 
farm,  although  oxen  have  played  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  pioneer  development  of  this  good  country 
of  ours.  The  other  animals  have  been  Teared  for 
their  commercial  uses.  Dairy  cattle  represent  the 
highest  achievements  in  development  for  the  support 
of  the  human  race.  Our  modern  types  of  Holstein, 
Shorthorn,  Ayrshire,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  are  splen- 
did tributes  to  the  men  on  .the  farms,  whose  per- 
sistence, foresightedness  and  patriotism  have  enabled 
us  to  admire   their  perfect  forms. 

In  beef  animals,  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the 
palate  have  gradually  rounded  out  a  type  of  Short- 
horn, a  smooth  Angus,  a  picturesque  Hereford,  or  a 
shaggy  Galloway,  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  best 
minds  of  the  world  into  this  flesh-forming  business. 
The  types  to-day  teach  tihe  great  possibilities  of  the 
future  under  the  dominating  minds  of  the  lovers 
of  animal  creations.  Nor  none  the  less  interesting  to 
hundreds  of  farmers  is  the  progress  made  with  sheep 
and  hogs.  It  was'  not  very  long  ago,  less  than  half 
a  century,  when  the  Berkshire  type  of  to-day  was 
regarded  as  impossible,  when  the  idea  of  our  bacon 
type  Yorkshires  was  laughed  out  of  court. 

A  trip  through  the  feathered  corridors  of  the 
Guelph  Winter  Fair  would  lead  one  to  think  that  all 
our  people  had  stampeded  to  poultry,  so  varied  and 
so  charming  are  all  the  wonderful  creations  in  wat- 
tles and  hackles.  With  fresh  eggs  selling  at  a  dollar 
a  dozen  and  under  a  demand  for  broilers  that  can 
not  be  satisfied,  it  is  little  wonder  that  life  walking 
;n  feathers  should  be  so  attractive  to  men  and  women 
from   sea  to   sea. 

Fortunately,  our  likes  do  not  all  follow  commercial 
ratings.  Man's  fondness  for  a  dog  or  a  horse,  or 
the  woman's  liking  for  a  Maltese,  are  evidences  of 
the  tributes  we  all  pay  to  that  form  of  created 
things  rot  rooted  to  the  ground.  Life  in  all  its 
varied  forms  is  the  most  attractive  thing  on  the 
farm  to-day.  And  perhaps  our  interests,  after  all, 
in  the  mechanical  devices,  is  largely  explained  from 
live  wires  that  carry  a  live  fluid,  or  the  grunting 
and  snorting  of  a  gasoline  exhaust.  -Farm  life -witih- 
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out  a  horse,  .or  a  sheep,  would  be  a  most  uninterest- 
ing spot,  indeed.  Give  old  Dobbin  a"  Christmas  car- 
rot, and  see  how  Collie  'enjoys  the  drum  stick  from 
the  family  feast. 


PRESIDENT   HALBERT    ELECTED 

O  H.  HALBERT,  president  of  the  United  Farmers 
*■•  of  Ontario,  has  been  elected  member  of  the  Federal 
House'  from  North  Ontario.  The  majority  is  some- 
what less  than  that  given  to  Mr.  Widdifield  for  the 
local  House,  but  is  quite  substantial.  That  his  ma- 
jority was  not  larger  is  easily  understood  when  one 
examines  the  situation.  Mr.  Halbert  has  only  been  a 
recent  resident  of  the  constituency,  while  his  opponent, 
Mr.  McKinnon,  has  been  a  highly  respected  citizen  as 
well  as  an  ex-warden  of  the  county.  That  the  U.F.O. 
candidate  should  be  elected,  all  things  being  considered, 
is  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  new  people's  party 
idea.  He  was  handicapped  by  voters'  list  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  local  courts  of  re- 
vision; moreover  the  Union  Government  sought  to  win 
this  riding  at  all  costs  in  order  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  movement  that  threatens  to  swamp  them  sooner 
or  later.  Their  big  influence  was  put  forward  in  the 
urban  centres.  Then  again  there  was  no  temperance 
issue  to  draw  out  the  vote,  and  the  women's  vote  na- 
turally did  not  turn  out  as  it  did  on  the  twentieth  of 
October.  Bad  weather  and  overconfidence,  aided  by  the 
fact  of  too  many  political  fights,  also  had  their  influ- 
ence. So  that  when  one  looks  at  all  sides  there  is  no 
grain  of  comfort  to  either  of  the  old  political  parties  on 
the  result.  For  evidently  there  was  a  fusion  in  this 
election. 

MORE   BOARD   OF   COMMERCE   NOSTRUMS 

/CANADA  is  bearing  a  war  debt  of  over  two  billions 
^  of  dollars.  This  means  an  interest  charge  of  at 
least  $100,000,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  8  millions  of 
people.  In  other  words,  every  person  in  Canada 
owes  '$12%  in  interest  charges  and  carries  an  over- 
head mortgage  of  $250  for  the  Federal  House  alone. 
As  this  does  not  take  into  account  our  provincial, 
i^unicipal  and  private  indebtedness,  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  thinkers  that  we  are  under  a  deep  obligation 
to  .produce  goods  which  will  liquidate  as  quickly  as 
possible  this  national  mortgage. 

Greater  production  is  our  only  way  out.  Selling 
that  produce  to  outsiders  is  the  logical  end  to  be 
desired,  just  as  a  farmer  grows  better  off  by  selling 
all  produce  not  required  to  supply  his  own  needs. 
Anything  that  will  stimulate  that  worthy  end,  ought, 
one  would  confidently  reason,  to  be  done  by  govern- 
ments and  moulders  of  public  opinion.  And  con- 
trarily,  anything  that  puts  a  break  on  production 
rhould  be  eschewed. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  (present  proposed  order  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce  to  put  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  butter,  clheese  and  eggs  from  Winnipeg. 
Here  we  have  a  quasi-administrative  body  seriously 
proposing  to  depress  prices  to  the  producer  by  taking 
away  a  market,  a  measure  that  will  .act  in  the  econ- 
omic world  according  to  well-defined  laws — that  is 
to  restrict  production.  The  end  to  be  attained  is 
ostensibly  that  of  preventing  babies  and  poor  people 
from  starving,  and  to  "prevent  a  depreciation  of  the 
human  asset." 

The  emotional  element  seems  to  have  interjected 
itself  into  tihe  logic  of  these  commissioners.  ELse 
they  are  playing  the  politician's  game  of  creating 
public  opinion  to  justify  some  interference  order  in 
industrial  affairs.  To  put  it  mildly,  either  excuse  is 
a  most  specious  one. 

Export  trade  is  what  Canada  wants  above  all 
things.  Production  is  the  crying  need  of  this  burd- 
ened land.  Freedom  of  trade  in  any  of  the  natural 
or  manufactured  products  of  Canada  should  be  the 
great  aim  and  endeavor  of  all  real  statesmen.  If 
bad  conditions  exist  in  Winnipeg,  and  in  other  parts, 
it  is  at  once  a  sociological  question,  largely  local, 
r.nd  at  best  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  action,  or  by 
community  action  along  the  right  lines  to  remove 
the  evil.  If  babies  want  milk,  let  Winnipeg  citizens 
start  a  milk  producing  plant,  or  import  from  places 
where  the  milk  is.  The  producer  has  never  objected 
to  production.  Only  when  investigating  commissions 
begin  to  burn  the  furniture  to  keep  warm,  is  there 
any  indignant  protest  against  their  actions.  Surely 
we  have  had  enough  exhibitions  of  unorthodox  actions 
ind  bewiuddled  economics  on  the  part  of  these 
peripatetic  doctors. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  RIDICULE 

\  LREADY  signs  are  not  wanting  that  columns  of 
■'*  ridicule  are  going  to  issue  from  certain  quarters 
of  journalistic   influence   to  belittle   the   Drury   Gov- 


ernment. Agricultural  Hfe_T  furnishes  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  from  which  caricature  and  cartbtin  can 
attract.  And  many  of  these  are  really  clever.  Bnt 
where  malice  and  aforethought  enter  into  an  in- 
nuendo, the  influence  is  hard  to  combat.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  occupation  that  is  held  up  in  the 
limelight  to  its  detriment  as  that  of  farming;  and 
newspapers  and  journals,  for  city  consumption  only, 
often  find  these  diatribes  rather  popular.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  for  the  urban  consumer  to  blame  the  pro- 
ducer for  high  prices,  or  the  Government  for  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Certain  writers  with  a  facile 
pen,  a  dictionary  and  a  note  book  of  catchy  sayings 
from  the  corridors,  can  piece  together  a  fabric  that 
tickles  a  few  by  its  invidious  class  distinctions,  and 
often  by  its  sacrilegious  disregard  of  all  things.  Like 
Mephistes,  these  writers  quote  Scripture  with  ease. 
"Barnyard  Politics"  may  be  a  drawing  card  for  a 
clientele  that  wears  spats  and  hustles  to  its  neigh- 
bors with  the  latest  news  about  the  Joneses.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Canadian  people  will  never 
become  so  intellectually  depraved  as  to  chronically 
crave  such  unliterary  soothing  syrups  and  telepathic 
nonsense. 

WHAT  DOES  U.F.O.  MEAN? 

\NOTE  came  to  the  editor's    desk    pretending    to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  letters  U.F.O.     It  said: 
United  For  Office 
Us  Fellows  Only 
Unfortunate  For  Ontario. 
Perhaps  another  version  would  add  to  our  corres- 
pondent's enlightenment: 

Useless  Fellows  Out. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES 

MAKE  it  a  Merry  Xmas! 
LET  us  banish  the  Board  of  Commerce. 
IDEALIZE  your  farm  life.    „ 
DEWART  may  knock  too  long. 
THE  People's  Party  is  the  real  name. 
NOT  every  man  knows  his  limitations. 
PREMIER  DRURY  knows  how  to  work. 
NO  TEN  years'  term  for  Beck  or  any  other  man. 
FAWNING  and  toadying  are  real  livestock  terms. 
WE  WANT  the  best  brains  our  farmers  have  on  the 
front  line. 

PRESIDENT  HALBERT  must  become  a  constructive 
statesman  now. 

EDUCATIONAL  Department  in  Ontario  must  get  ri 
of  some  of  its  machine  staff. 

IT  SEEMS  that  the  method  of  judging  the  livestock 
judging  teams  at  Chicago  was  unfair.  Wait  till  our 
own  Royal  looms  up' 

ALL  prices  for  the  future  year  are  going  to  be  high 
and  every  farmer  will  be  well  advised  to  get  in  on  more 
production  as  soon  as  possible. 

FARMERS  have  condemned  all  privilege  and  com- 
binations and  they  must  show  their  faith  by  their 
works.  Drury  is  going  four-square. 
HON.  S.  F.  TOLMIE  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at 
Guelph  when  he  told  the  barbers  and  some  other  towns- 
folk to  out  and  produce.  But  they  won't. 
THE  high  prices  for  hay  and  feeds  should  lead  farm- 
ers to  plow  now  for  more  pasture  crops  and  corn  fields 
next  year.  Millet,  rape,  clovers  and  rye  are  possibili- 
ties. Sweet  clover  sown  in  the  spring  makes  a  good 
fall  pasture. 

THE  women  of  Canada  are  going  to  make  a  real  com- 
tribution  to  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Not  only 
will  they  be  well  informed  on  all  moral  questions,  but 
they  will  show  by  their  interest  in  economic  matters 
that  casuistry  and  specious  reasoning  must  be  cast 
overboard.  A  woman  is  intuitively  a  discerner  of  men 
and  events. 

BUILDING  materials  show  no  sign  of  a  lowering  of 
price.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  serious  decline  will 
occur  for  ten  .years.  Farmers  who  are  waiting  for 
something  cheap  to  turn  up  before  making  needed 
building  improvements  will  make  no  mistake  in  plan- 
ning for  their  alterations  as  soon  as  possible.  A  great 
deal  of  saving  can  be  made  by  timely  plans  in  the 
securing  of  lumber,  in  the  hauling  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  in  the  better  planning  of  the  buildings.  We  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  others  doing  our  work  that 
we  have  forgotten  how  our  forefathers  did  things. 
We  now  must  pioneer  our  own  way  again.  In  Whitby 
Township,  this  past  year,  one  young  farmer  planned 
and  framed  a  big  barn  himself  without  much  previous 
training.  Only  one  girt  was  out  of  place  when  the 
•  raising  took  place- 
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Drury  Gets  More  Bouquets  than  Brickbats 


FOR  just  about  two  months  Premier  Drury  has 
been  a  "public  character" — not  only  of  interest 
to  Ontario  but  to  every  other  province  in  the 
Dominion.  As  such,  he  has  been  the  legitimate  sub- 
ject— aye,  and  target — for  every  newspaper  editorial 
writer,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  from  "Black- 
Jack"  Robinson,  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  to  W.  D. 
Gregory,  formerly  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Sun;  from 
H.  F.  Gadsby,  of  Toronto  Saturday  Night,  to  Stewart 
Lyon,  of  the  impeccable  Toronto  Globe. 

Bouquets  and  brick-bats  have  been  his  portion — but 
the  compliments  and  cordial  good  wishes  have  vastly 
outnumbered — so  far — the  condemnations  and  destruc- 
tive criticisms. 

The  Toronto  World  quotes  an  "unkind  critic"  as 
saying  that  "Premier  Drury  had  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion— he  should  have  been  a  newspaper  editor,  for  no 
other  man  talks  legitimately  to  the  public  every  day." 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  is  another  paper 
which  thinks  Premier  Drury  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
parrot  who  "talked  too  darn  much,"  and  got  into 
trouble.  Even  some  of  the  Premier's  best  friends  have 
recently  expressed  a  fear  that  in  the  multitude  of 
speeches  made  during  the  weeks  since  October  20,  he 
may  have  been  led  into  indiscretions.  The  Sentinel- 
Review  takes  a  gentle  rap  at  Premier  Drury  in  two 
recent  issues.    It  says: 

"Premier  Drury  was  introduced  to  the  world  as  a 
man  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  time 
and  very  little  talking.  He  seems  to  be  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,"  and  later: 

"Mr.  Drury  must  be  expecting  that  his  Government 
will  remain  in  power  indefinitely,  he  is  promising  so 
many  reforms."  And  further  on  the  same  paper  re- 
marks— more  kindly: 

"Premier  Drury  has  made  a  good  impression  by  his 
introductory  remarks,  so  to  speak;  but  the  real  test 
is  yet  to  come.  He  has  'shown  that  he  can  make  inter- 
esting speeches  as  well  as  the  next  one;  he  has  yet 
to  show  his  skill  in  statesmanship." 

The  reason  for  making  so  many  speeches — even  the 
necessity — is  summed  up  by  the  Financial  Post,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  conducting  a 
political  campaign  as  leader  of  the  Farmers'  party  in 
Ontario,  Mr.  Drury  is  perhaps  to  be  forgiven  for  giv- 
ing a  full  quota  of  'election'  speeches  after  his  triumph. 
In  any  event,  he  is  providing  the  people  with  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  policy  of  himself  and  his  party 
and  if  some  of  his  statements  are  optimistic  with  re- 
gard to  the  Government's  programme,  at  least  he  can- 
not be  accused  of  making  pre-election  promises. "- 

No  one  act — or  remark — has  brought  down  on  the 
new  Premier's  head  such  an  avalanche  of  criticisms — 
favorable  and  adverse — as  that  by  which  he  lopped 
off  $3,000  a  year  from  the  wages  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive as  Old  Man  Ontario's  "hired  man."  Ye  gods  and 
little  fishes!  Shades  of  all  the  party  "bosses"  and 
political  boodlers  who  have  figured  in  the  lime-light 
of  Canadian  and  provincial  politics  since  1867!  What 
can  the  man  mean?  That's  what  is  being  thought,  and 
caustic  indeed  are  some  of  the  comments.  The 
.Ottawa  Journal — a  newspaper  which  is  distinctly 
friendly  to  the  present  Government  at  Ottawa,  says: 

"Premier  Drury's  voluntary  decision  to  reduce  his 
own  salary  from  $12,000  to  $9,000  annually  may  be  a 
greater  tribute  to  his  unselfishness  than  to  his  good 
sense.  In  public  service,  as  in  every  other  sphere  of 
endeavor,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  if  Mr. 
Drury's  Premiership  is  not  worth  $12,000  a  year  to 
Ontario  then  Mr.  Drury  should  not  be  Ontario's 
Premier." 

The  Stratford  Herald  advises  the  Premier's  fellow- 
Cabinet  Ministers  that  they  need  feel  no  "pangs  of 
conscience"  in  accepting  their  salaries,  and  counsels 
its  readers  that: 

"Mr.  Drury's  action  should  be  accepted  merely  as  a 
personal  act.  He  may  be  frugal  minded.  Nine  thous- 
and dollars  may  be  ample  for  all  his  needs.  Does  it 
follow,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  drawn  the  $12,- 
000  a  year  were  extravagant,  that  they  were  paid  too 
much? 

"Mr.  Drury  will  earn  the  $12,000  a  year  if  he  is  big 
enough  for  the  job  of  Premier,  and  if  he  is  big  enough 
for  the  job,  he  should  not  consider  it  a  small  thing  to 
accept  that  to  which  he  is  entitled." 

The  Ottawa  Journal  says: 

Mr.  Drury,  who  is  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  to  whom 
the  Premiership  is  but  a  side-line,  probably  does  not 
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"World." 


need  to  worry  about  the  loss  of  $3,000  a  year;  but  what 
about  the  case  of  a  successor  who  may  not  be  so  well 
off.  Could  either  Mr.  Rollo  or  Mr.  Halcrow,  for  example 
— and  remember  this  is  a  Labor-Farmer  Government 
— be  as  able  to  maintain  the  position  of  Premier  with 
Mr.  Drury's  reduced  scale  of  pay." 

The  Hamilton  Herald  believes  that 

"-Mr.  Drury  might  have  given  the  $3,000  to  some 
charitable  object  and  said  nothing  about  it.". 

The  Toronto  Telegram — from  the  editor  of  which 
Premier  Drury  will  not  always  receive  the  gentlest 
commendation — calls  him  "Ontario's  cut-rate  Prem- 
ier," and  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  Premier  who  increases  his  efficiency  to  the  actual 
height  of  his  salary  will  be  of  more  value  to  Ontario 
than  the  Premier  who  reduces  his  salary  to  the  sup- 
posed height  of  his  efficiency 

"If  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  is  not  big  enough  to  be  cheap 
at  $12,000  per  annum  as  Premier  of  Ontario,  and 
$1,500  per  annum  as  M.P.P.,  Mr.  Drury  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  Premier  of  Ontario.  .  .  . 

"The  E.  C.  Drury  reduction  of  $3,000  in  the  salary 
attached  to  the  Ontario  Premiership  is  cheap  stuff.  .  . 

"Hon.  E.  C.  Drury's  reduction  of  his  own  salary  is  a 
sample  of  electioneering  claptrap.  The  $15,000  salary 
awarded  to  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  was  welcomed  as  proof 
that  the  farmers  were  learning  to  buy  ability  at  a  fair 
price." 


From    the    Toronto    "Telegram." 
An  Old  Farmer — "I  don't  call  that  $3,000  a  cut  in  your  salary;  it 
isn't  a  cut— it's  a  prune." 


The  Peterborough  Review  lauds  the  act: 
"The  Premier  who  can  lop  off  $3,000  a  year  from  his 
own  salary  may  be  regarded  as  Quixotic  by  the  hard- 
shell politicians,  but  he  is  a  man  more  than  likely  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  masses  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions." 

The  Renfrew  Mercury  calls  the  action  "commend- 
able," but  adds  useful  and  canny  advice: 

"Premier  Drury  is  reported  to  have  voluntarily  re- 
duced his  salary  as  Premier  from  $12,000  to  $9,000,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Sir  James  Whitney.  This  shows 
a  very  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Drury, 
yet  we  really  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Premier  of  this 
province  trying  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  on  less 
than  $12,000  yearly.  He  will  find  many  unexpected 
calls  on  his  private  purse  during  the  year." 

The  Financial  Post  characterizes  it  as  an  "unself- 
ish mistake": 

"Premier  Drury  of  Ontario  has  made  an  unselfish 
mistake  in  refusing  to  take  a  salary  of  $12,000.  If  the 
position  of  Premier  of  Ontario  is  well  filled  $12,000  is 
little  enough.  The  salaries  of  men  in  public  offices 
should  be  made  sufficiently  high  to  adequately  recom- 
pense those  who  fill  them.  Ability  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  deserves  proper  reward." 

The  Kingston  Standard  calls  for  fair  play  for  our 
public  men,  and  asserts: 

"The  sooner  we  learn  to  play  square  with  our  men  in 
public  life  and  give  them  credit  for  honest  intentions, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Province.  Certainly  in  this 
matter  Premier  Drury  deserves  the  highest  praise." 

Mr.  Drury's  alleged  complicity  in  the  invitation  to 
Major  Kennedy,  of  Peel,  to  resign  to  make  way  for  one 
of  the  U.F.O.  Cabinet  members  seeking  a  seat,  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  topics  of  editorial  discussions.  The 
inducement  to  the  Sitting  member  was  an  offer  of  a 
post  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  but  no  person 
has  been  able  to  connect  either  the  Premier  or  Manning 
Doherty  with  the  alleged  "bribe."  The  Toronto  Globe 
solemnly  quotes  the  Law  and  the  Profits  and 
says  the  gallant  Major  is  liable  to  14  years* 
imprisonment  if  his  coquetting  with  the  "fat"  job  in 
the  Public  Works  offices  should  lead  to  acceptance. 
The  Brampton  Conservator  speaks  scathingly  of 
such  trafficking,  and  the  Sydney,  N.S.,  Post — to  quote 
a  paper  which  should  have  a  detached  view — recalls 
the  history,  and  pit-falls,  of  the  practice: 

"The  practice  of  getting  legislative  and  parliament- 
ary members  to  accept  political  preferment,  so  as  to 
open  their  constituencies  for  seatless  ministers,  has 
been  followed  for  years  by  all  Governments.  Neverthe- 
less the  practice  implies  trafficking  in  patronage 
which  the  U.F.O.  party  is  pledged  to  abolish.  Mr. 
Drury's  political  idealism,  which  thus  gets  its  first 
jolt,  is  likely  to  become  badly  frayed  before  he  has 
been  long  in  office.  There  are  many  political  practices 
which  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  reform.  And 
the  new  Government  of  Ontario  will  find  that  most  of 
its  proposed  reforms  have  to  do  with  such  practices."1 

The  Toronto  Telegram  says: 

.  "The  procedure  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  will  go  far  and 
sink  deep  before  Mr.  Drury  goes  further  or  sinks 
deeper  than  other  politicians  who  have  had  to  secure 
seats  for  Cabinet  Ministers.  Mr.  Drury  has  to  find 
seats  for  himself  and  two  other  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  should  not  offer  bribes  to  Liberal  or 
Conservative  members.  The  U.  F.  O.-Labor  alliance 
can  go  openly  to  work  and  induce  three  of  its  own 
supporters  to  make  way  for  Messrs.  Drury,  Raney  and 
Doherty.  The  only  inducement  that  will  purchase 
resignations  from  U.F.O.  or  Labor  members  is  a  good 
paying  job." 

The  Hamilton  Times  believes  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  "perhaps  Mr.  Drury 
made  the  mistake  of  going  outside  the  House  for 
Ministers." 

Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  having  said  in  a  speech  that  the 
great  fault  of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  has  been 
their  insincerity,  the  Hamilton  Herald  takes  him  to 
task  for  it,  and  says : 

"The  truth  is,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Drury's  head  is 
just  a  little  bit  turned  by  his  amazing  and  unexpected 
rise  to  power  and  place,  and  his  arrogant,  injudicious 
talk  reflects  his  state  of  mind." 

The  Toronto  Star  does  not  agree  with  this,  and 
avers : 

"A  man  does,  indeed,  require  to  have  a  head  that  is 
screwed  on  good  and  tight  to  go  through  the  Drury 
experience  without  having  it  turned  more  or  less. 
But  the  general  verdict  will  be,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Drury's  head  has  passed  the  test  astonishingly  well. 
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Where  Will  Power  Farming  Lead  Us: 


FROM  earliest  history  there  always  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  prophecies  regarding  future 
events.  Millions  of  dollars  have  crossed  the 
palms  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  look  into  the 
future  and  foretell  occurrences  to  come. 

With  the  ordinary  individual  the  desire  to  have  the 
future  foretold  is  usually  merely  idle  curiosity.  For 
the  business  man,  however,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition,  since  if  he  can  be  reasonably  certain  of 
the  future  trend  in  his  business,  he  will  know  much 
better  how  to  conduct  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
profits. 

Prophecies  regarding  power  farming  have  been 
many  and  varied,  depending  upon  the  source  from 
which  such  prophecies  came.  Horse  breed- 
ers and  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  horses  have  frequently 
predicted  that  the  whole  tractor  business 
was  doomed  to  general  failure  because  the 
horse  was  the  most  economical  unit  for  farm 
work.  However,  these  predictions  sound  too 
much  like  those  made  a  few  years  ago  con- 
cerning the  steam,  railway,  the  automobile, 
and  motor  truck,  to  carry  much  weight. 
Most  everyone  except  those  engaged  in  the 
horse  industry  is  convinced  that  the  tractor 
business  is  destined  to  increase  in  volume 
and  importance,  but  -what  they  most  wish 
to  know  is  the  probable  rapidity  with  which 
this  growth  will  take  place,  and  along  what 
lines  with  regard  to  type  and  size  of  ma- 
chines. 

The  development  and  introduction  of  the 
farm  tractor  has  been  marked  by  "ups  and 
downs."  At  present  the  industry  is  decided- 
ly on  the  upward  path  and  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  again 
go  downward  so  long  as  other  business  con- 
ditions remain  normal. 

Tractors   Increase   100   Per   Cent.  Annually 

For  the  last  several  years  the  number  of 
tractors  manufactured  and  sold  to  farmers 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately 100  per  cent,  annually.  The  year 
1919.  in  spite  of  the  many  influences  which 
have  interfered  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tractors,  will  undoubtedly  show  when 
all  the  returns  are  in,  that  it  represented 
very  nearly  100  per  cent,  greater  production 
of  tractors  than  1918. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  tractor  manufacturers  who  have  gone 
out  of  business  during  the  past  year  for 
various  reasons.  At  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  new  concerns  enter- 
ing the  field,  several  of  which  are  under- 
taking the  production  of  machines  much 
smaller  and  lighter  than  those  which  have 
been  most  commonly  used  in  the  past. 

The  future  of  these  new  machines,  as  well 
as  of  the  larger  sizes  of  tractors,  is  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  in  the  business.  It  should 
also  be  of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  farm- 
er who  expects  to  use  mechanical  power  for 
his  work. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pick  the  real 
trend  in  the  tractor  industry  because  of  the 
many  factors  involved.  At  first  glance,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  it  might  seem  that  there  is  a  tendency  away 
from  the  medium-sized  tractors,  which  have  been  sell- 
ing in  largest  numbers  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  toward  smaller  sizes.  Closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, will  reveal  the  fact  that  this  is  not  actually  the 
case.  As  one  swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer,  neither 
does  the  sale,  even  in  considerable  numbers,  of  one 
or  two  makes  of  small  machines  indicate  that  the  en- 
tire industry  is  being  turned  in  that  direction.  Nor 
does  the  sale  for  only  a  season  or  two  prove  that  such 
machines  actually  meet  the  farmers'  needs — their  per- 
formance on  the  farm  is  the  only  final  test,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  indications  that  these  light  outfits  have 
not  measured  up  to  their  requirements  in  this  respect. 

There  are  always  people  who  will  buy  an  article 
provided  the  price  is  low  and  they  believe  they  are 
getting  a  bargain.  Then,  too,  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing will  lead  many  people  to  buy  an  article  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  its  ability  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  case  may  be  cited  of 
the  cycle  car  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  widely 
heralded  as  the  successor  of  the  automobile.     Because 
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of  its  light  weight  and  low  price,  economy  in  upkeep 
and  operation,  etc.,  it  was  freely  predicted  by  many 
people  that  it  was  destined  to  become  the  most  popular 
power  vehicle  on  our  roads.  For  a  few  months  it 
flourished,  but  for  many  reasons  it  passed  away  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  appeared. 

Careful  observation  of  the  tractor  field  to-day  in- 
dicates that  just  such  an  event  is  going  to  take  place 
in  the  tractor  industry.  Spectacular  performances  of 
some  of  the  small  but  inefficient  tractors  and  motor 
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cultivators,  together  with  their  low  price  and  wide 
publicity  which  they  have  received,  have  been  the  cause 
cf  their  selling  in  -considerable  numbers.  The  deciding 
factor,  however,  with  the  tractor,  as  with  the  cycle 
car,  is  the  ultimate  user.  The  business  cannot  last 
unless  the  user  is  well  enough  satisfied  to  recommend 
the  machine  to  his  neighbors  and  also  to  buy  a  second 
machine  himelf.  This  he  did  not  do  in  the  case  of  the 
cycle  car,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  is  going  to  do  so 
with  the  light  tractors  of  the  type  above  mentioned. 

The  world  cannot  progress  backward.  In  no  other 
industry  is  there  any  tendency  to  reduce  the  output 
per  man  through  the  use  of  smaller  machines.  Neither 
is  there  any  real  tendency  in  this  direction  in  farming. 
The  tendency  is  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  viz., 
toward  larger  and  more  efficient  machines. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  farms 
which  produce  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
surplus  foodstuifs  which  feed  our  cities  are  the  large 
farms  where  modern,  labor-saving  equipment  in  large 
sizes  is  used.  Not  only  can  food  be  raised  cheaper  on 
such  farms  with  such  equipment  but  so  long  as  this 
class  of  farms  can  raise  the  bulk  of  the  foodstuffs,  so 
long  will  the  small  farms  have  to  sell  their  products 


at  prices  which  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  t 
conduct  their  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  small  farms  have  not  been  profitable  to  their 
owners  in  the  past  and  will  be  even  less  so  in  the 
future  as  the  number  of  large  and  more  efficient  farms 
increases.  It  is  true  that  there  is  more  or  less  dis 
turbance  and  confusion  among  the  small  farm  owner: 
because  the  returns  from  their  inefficient  business  are 
unsatisfactory  experiments  in  order  to  work  out  some 
system  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  answer  to  their  problem,  however,  does 
not  lie  in  using  machines  which  reduce  their  efficiency 
but  in  increasing  the  acreage  which  they  farm  and  the 
size  of  machines  which  they  use. 

Three-plow  and  Motor  Cultivator 

The  profits  which  can  be  made  from  ef 
ficient  farming  on  a  large  scale  are  such  a: 
to  bring  into  that  part  of  the  industry  more 
men  and  capital.  Furthermore,  the  exper- 
ience of  these  large  farmers  has  been  that 
the  three-plow  tractor  is  as  small  a  unit  as 
can  be  used  to  advantage  for  most  field  work 
On  some  farms,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a  motor  cultivator  which  will  also  help  ou 
on  many  light  jobs  now  done  with  a  team  o* 
horses  will  be  both  necessary  and  desirable 
to  supplement  the  tractor  and  such  horses 
as  may  be  retained,  but  that  an  organization 
ian  be  devised  for  small  farm,  including  in 
its  equipment  a  tractor,  motor  cultivator  and 
other  comparatively  expensive  tools,  which 
will  permit  such  farm  to  compete  on  any- 
think  like  an  equal  basis  with  the  larger 
farms,  is  difficult  to  believe. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable  exper 
ience  with  tractors  on  the  part  of  large  farm 
ers  who  are,  as  already  stated,  the  ones  who 
are  producing  our  surplus  foodstuffs,  it 
seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  real  tendency 
in  tractor  development,  even  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  far  away  from  the  three-plow 
machine  and  toward  the  small  sizes,  but  to 
ward  the  greater  use  of  three-plow  machines 
and  probably  even  larger  sizes. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  predict  that 
smaller  tractors  will  not  continue  to  be  used 
in  considerable  numbers  for  some  time  to 
come;  such  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case. 
But  with  the  present  labor  shortage  and 
the  need  for  having  every  worker  produce  a 
maximum  output,  it  is  obvious  that  farming 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  different  basis  from 
other  industries  and  have  workers  using 
inefficient  machinery. 

We  need  to  have    clearly    in    mind    that 
quantity  production  on  the  farm  is  just  as 
logical  and  practicable  as  quantity  produc 
ticn  in  any  manufacturing  industry.     Quan 
tity  production  in  the  factory  means  using 
efficient  machinery,  permitting  a  large  out 
put  per  worker.     It  means  the  same  thing 
on  the  farm.    Trying  to  devise  machines  for 
use  by  the  small  farmer  which  do  not  in- 
crease  the   acreage  he  can   farm   does  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  foodstuffs.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  increase  them. 
It  will  be  much  easier  and  vastly  more  logi- 
cal to  increase  the  acreage  of  small  farms  so  as  to 
make  large  machine  units  practicable  on  them,  than 
to  produce  a  tractor  which  will  enable  a  small  farm  to 
compete    successfully    with    the    more    efficient    sized 
farms. 


BE  A  BETTER  MECHANIC 

XITE  should  sometimes  pause,  in  the  rush  of  this  busy 
*  '  life,  and  review  the  march  of  events,  which,  even 
though  we  would,  cannot  be  turned  back.  A  genera- 
tion ago  very  few  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
farmer  would  travel  the  country  road  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  railway  train; 
or  move  over  the  fields  turning  over  three  furrows  or 
doing  other  operations  equal  to  the  work  of  eight  or 
ten  horses,  all  under  the  control  of  one  man. 

Many  may  disapprove  of  these  so-called  innovations 
in  farm  life,  as  did  others  when  other  great  labor  and 
time-saving  devices  first  came  into  use;  but  nothing 
can  stand  in  the  path  of  Progress.  The  wise  thing  to 
do  is  to  catch  step  with  the  times,  and  not  get  left  be-i 
hind. 
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Lighting  Your  Poultry  House  Will  Increase  Your  Egg  Yield 

it 

POULTRY  keepers  who  adopted  the  early  hatching  able  ridicule,  but  it  has  been  tested  out  too  carefully 
recommendations  made  by  experts  last  spring  now  to  be  considered  any  longer  open  even  in  debate, 
have  been  reaping  their  reward  this  season  by  Figures  prove  that  lights  in  the  poultry  house  for  a 
having  an  abundance  of  eggs  when  the  prices  were  at  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  increase  the  working 
their  highest.  It  is  probable  that  early  hatching  will  time  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  hens  in  summer  will  add 
be  taken  up  to  a  much  larger  extent  this  season.  That  to  the  output  of  eggs  and  therefore  to  the  profits.  The 
doesn't  mean,  however,  that  incubafton  should  be  writer  has  had  access  to  the  books  of  a  large  commer- 
started  in  January  or  February  on  the  average  farm,  cial  poultryman  who  has  made  a  careful  test  of  light- 
Specialty  poultrymen  find  it  pays  to  get  out  very  ing  and  has  checked  up  the  results  by  keeping  several 
early  chickens,  but  March  is  early  enough  for  the  pens  of  hens  without  lights.  These  figures  are  as 
farmer  whose  chickens  are  a  side  line.    Indeed,  chick-  follows: 

ens  hatched  the  first  of  April  will  commence  laying  From   November    17,   1918    to 
early  in  the  fall  if  given  the  proper  care.     There  is  a  February  10,  1919.                 Lights.     No  Lights, 
certain  belief  that  chickens  hatched  early  will  suffer  Average   number   of  hens    .  .     965             146 
as  the  result  of  a  moult  in  the  fall.  Now  moulting  there  Total    number   of!   eggs   pro- 
is  likely  to  be,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere             duced    27,965           3,284 

with  the  egg  yield  except  for  a  very  short  time.  Average  numoer  of  eggs  per 

There  is  money  to  be  made  in  poultry  keeping  now,  hen    28.04         22.049 

even  with  grain  still  high  in  price.     But  the  profits  Number  of  eggs  increase  per 

come  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  lessons  hen  in  lighted  pen 6.55 

which  have  been  worked  out  as  a  result  of  wartime  Increasec   return   per   hen  in 

conditions.     It  is  apparent  now  that  much  loss  was  lighted   pens    0.45 

suffered  in  former  times  through  failure  to  cull  out  it  was  ihe  plan  of  the  man  whose  figures  have  just 
the  drones  in   the'  flocks  and  to  obtain  a  maximum  been  given  to  light  his  poultry  house,  which  contained 
winter  yield  of  eggs.    Culling  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  some  twelve  hundred  hens  in  the  morning  only,  begin- 
most  important  factors  of  successful  poultry  keeping,  ning  about  four  o'clock.    His  long  house  is  divided  into 
For  years  poultrymen  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  pens  20  feet  square,  each  of  which  has  a  60  watt  light, 
bother  with  trap  nests  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  The  lights  are  turned  on  automatically  by  means  of 
their  unprofitable  hens,  but  trapnesting  to  the  average  a  common  alarm  clock.     When  the  alarm  goes  off  it 
farmer  was  a  bug-a-boo.     Now  it  has  been  learned  releases  a  weight  the  fall  of  which  throws  on  a  switch, 
that  the  boarder  hens  can  be  eliminated  at  least  to  Anybody  with  a  little  ingenuity  could  rig  up  a  similar 
a  very  large  extent  by  a  physical  examination  and  by  contrivance.     When  electric  lights  are  not  available  a 
noticing   certain   physical   changes   which   take    place  gasoline  lantern  or  even  a  common  kerosene  lantern 
when  the  reproductive  organs  have  ceased  to  function,  will  answer  the  purpose.     Some  poultrymen  prefer  to 
Many  expert  poultrymen  are  able  to  tell  by  handling  light  the  houses  only  at  night,  while  others  put  on  the 
the  hen  whether  she  will  lay  on  any  given  day.     On  lights  at  both  ends  of  the  day.    It  is  important  to  re- 
some  plants  the  hens  are  gone  over  every  morning  and  member,  though,  that  when  lights  are  used  at  night 
a  record  kept  on  this  basis.     The  better  plan  for  the  they  should  have  a  dimmer    attachment    to    simulate 
average  farmer  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  simple  twilight  and  induce  the  hens  to   seek  their  perches, 
tests  which  have  now  been  published  broad- 
cast and  which  make  culling  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.     It  is  always  best  to  do  the 
culling  in  daylight  so  that  the  white  and 
yellow  pigments  in  the  skin  can  be  distin- 
guished.    One  poultry  specialist  says  that 
the  best  way  to  hold  the  hen  for  examina- 
tion is  to  place  the  breast  bone  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  legs 
held   firmly  either   side   of   the   forefinger. 
Then  with  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  between  the  pelvic  bones 
and   from   the   pelvic   bones   to   the   breast 

bone.     At  the  same  time  a  quick  examina-  r.       i/. 
tion  can  be  made  off  the  plumage,  comb, 
shanks,  beak,  ear  lobes  and  vent. 

Making  Hens  Lay  in  Winter 

"V/fUCH  study  has  been  given  to  various 

^*-  methods  of  making  hens  lay  in  winter,  ''^L.  ,   ■Mwf^  % . '  ".  ^P£  T^" 

and  it  has  been  found  that  exercise,  a  well- 
balanced  ration  and  a  house  free  from 
draughts  will  do  much  to  increase  the  egg 
yield.  Yet  it  has  remained  for  the  plan  of 
lighting  the  houses  at  night  to  really  solve 
the  problem  of  winter  egg  production.  At 
first  this  plan  was  received  with  consider-  l„  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree 


—By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

Otherwise  they  will  spend  the  night  where  they  happen 
to  be  when  darkness  falls. 

Another  secret  of  success  comes  in  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  eggs  for  hatching  and  in  their  care  before  they 
are  used.  They  should  be  collected  hourly  when  the 
weather  is  very  cold  to  avoid  chilling.  They  should  be 
of  uniform  size,  shape  and  color,  with  clean,  strong 
shells,  and  should  be  turned  once  daily.  If  possible 
use  no  eggs  for  hatching  which  are  more  than  ten  days 
old,  and  if  you  buy  eggs  which  must  be  shipped  to  you, 
let  them  settle  for  at  least  24  hours  before  you  put 
them  into  a  machine  or  under  a  hen. 

Although  incubators  are  in  common  use  it  must  be 
admitted  that  broody  hens  often  have  advantages,  es- 
pecially where  the  hatches  are  small.  Whether  or  not 
the  hens  are  healthier  as  a  result  of  being  hatched 
under  hens  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  expert  poultry- 
men  always  keep  hens  to  hatch  out  a  special  lot  of 
breeders.  Others,  and  men  who  are  apparently  just 
as  successful,  depend  wholly  upon  machines.  If  you 
are  going  to  use  a  hen,  select  one  of  the  American  or 
Asiatic  class  and  preferably  an  old  hen  rather  than  a 
pullet.  A  bird  of  medium  size  is  best,  and  of  course 
she  must  be'in  good  condition. 

Do  not  set  your  hen  where  rats  or  skunks  may  have 
access  and  by  all  means  apply  a  little  blue  ointment 
to  the  skin  just  below  the  vent  before  the  hen  is  put 
on  the  nest.  A  piece  as  big  as  a  pea  will  suffice.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  hen  free  from 
lice  while  she  is  sitting  and  nothing  is  more  effective 
than  this  mercurial  application. 

Don't  try  to  make  the  hen  cover  more  eggs  than  she 
is  capable  of  doing.  A  good-sized  bird  of  the  American 
breeds  can  be  given  as  a  rule  the  following  number : 

Hen  eggs,  from  12  to  15.  Duck  eggs,  from  8  to  10. 
Goose  eggs,  from  4  to  5.    Turkey  eggs,  from  4  to  5. 

One  point  which  amateurs  often  overlook  is  the 
desirability  of  having  one  or  more  hens  in  reserve  in 
case  a  bird  on  the  nest  should  change  her  mind  and 
conclude  not  to  sit  or  else  become  tired  of 
her  task  after  a  week  or  two.  Sitting  hens 
will  not  eat  a  great  amount  of  food,  but 
all  that  which  is  given  them  should  be  dry. 
Never  give  them  a  wet  mash. 

Big  Demand  for  Incubators  This  Year 

'"pHERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
-*■  demand  for  incubators  this  year  will 
be  enormous.  Probably  it  will  be  far  great- 
er than  can  be  supplied.  The  moral  is,  of 
cosrse,  that  orders  should  be  placed  as  early 
as  possible.  Yet  it  is  not  wise  to  take 
anything  which  is  called  an  incubator  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  machine,  and  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  that  you  avoid  buy- 
ing a  second-hand  machine  if  you  can  get . 
the  price  of  a  new  one.  As  a  rule  it  pays 
to  buy  a  machine  which  is  sold  in  your 
your  neighborhood  or  else  made  at  a  point 
near  enough  so  that  you  can  obtain  parts 
readily.  Oftentimes  men  and  women  who 
have  always  hatched  with  hens  do  not  real- 
ize that  a  machine  cannot  adapt  itself  so 
readily  to  unfavorable  conditions.  You 
must  run  your  incubator  in  a  place  where 
Continued  on  page  61 
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The  Man  We  Called  from  Braefoot  Farm 


To   Be   Minister  of  Agriculture   in   Succession  to  the 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar— By  T.   M.   FRASER 


Hon.     Simon     Fraser    Tolmie 

IT  is  not  every  time  that  the  men  appointed  to 
Cabinet  office  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
natural  selection.  It  is  a  common  criticism  made 
by  those  who  do  not  realize  all  that  a  Cabinet  position 
demands,  that  Governments  are  usually  made  up  of 
lawyers.  In  every  Cabinet  since  Confederation  the 
lawyers  have  predominated:  and  in  every  Cabinet 
there  are  offices  filled  by  men  whose  profession  or 
business  is  often  so  different  from  that  which  they  are 
called  on  to  fill  in  the  Government  as  to  appear  very  in- 
congruous to  the  casual  critic.  The  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, for  instance,  is.  a  doctor;  the  Minister  of  Mines 
is  a  horticulturist;  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce is  a  school-teacher. 

This  has  always  been  so.  Whether  it  is  wise  or  not, 
does  not  concern  us  at  the  moment;  but  what  is  un- 
doubtedly desirable  is  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  head 
for  a  highly  specialized  department,  such  as  Agricul- 
ture, from  the  ranks  of  the  men  with  practical  ex- 
perience. In  looking  for  his  new  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Premier  Borden  undoubtedly  did  this.  In  Dr. 
Simon  Fraser  Tolmie,  he  selected  a  man  who  was 
raised  on  a  farm  and  has  always  kept  close  to  the  soil. 

Simon  Fraser  Smacks  of  B.C. 

\  S  might  be  suspected,  Dr.  Tolmie  is  of  Scotch  blood, 
■^  and  that  "Simon  Fraser"  combination  also  smacks 
of  British  Columbia,  where  the  hardy  pioneer  of  that 
name  explored  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Fraser  River. 
Dr.  Tolmie's  father  was  of  that  old  race  of  hardy 
Scotchmen  who  were  connected  in  Canada  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  coming  round  the  Horn  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1832.  He  also  was  a  Dr.  Tolmie,  hav- 
ing practised  as  a  surgeon  before  taking  up  the  ad- 
venturous life  of  a  factor  with  the  company.  As  the 
man  who  established  the  post  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  that  city;  and  it 
is  therefore  very  fitting  that  his  son  should  represent 
the  capital  of  the  Pacific  Province  in  the  Government 
of  Canada.  During  the  progress  of  the  by-election, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  around  Parliament 
over  the  result  in  Victoria.  A  rumor  had  arisen  that 
Dr.  Tolmie  was  going  to  have  a  close  run;  and  there 
was  not  a  man  on  "either  side  of  the  House  who  had 
not  a  friendly  interest  in  the  result.  Fortunately, 
anxiety  was  needless,  as  he  was  returned  with  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand;  which,  in  troublous  political 
times  like  these,  is  some  majority. 

Canada's  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  born  on 
his  father's  old  farm  near  Victoria,  in  Confederation 
Year.  It  is  a  thirteen  hundred  acre  farm,  where  the 
breeding  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  Leicestershire 
sheep,  and  Berkshire  swine  is  carried  on,  along  with 
general  farming  and  fruit  growing — a  pretty  good 
preparatory  school  for  a  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
After  leaving  school,  he  spent  seven  years  on  the  farm, 
because  he  liked  it.  He  then  took  a  course  in  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  with  a  view  to  improving 
his  knowledge  of  live  stock,  graduating  in  1891.  About 
this  time  he  was  instructed  by  his  father's  estate  to 
purchase  standai'd-bred  horses,  Shorthorns, and  Leices- 


ters.  The  horses  he  bought  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
balance  of  the  stock  in  Ontario,  crossing  the  country 
with  his  charges  in  a  trip  taking  eleven  days. 

Becomes  a  Veterinary 

LpOR  the  next  few  years  he  farmed  and  did  some 
veterinary  practice  in  Victoria;  and  then  another 
wise  Government  saw  his  value  and  insisted  on  making 
use  of  his  services  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
was  appointed  Veterinary  Inspector,  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Lecturer  and  Live  Stock  Demonstrator  by  the 
Government  of  his  native  province.  From  that  time  oji 
he  has  been  giving  his  services  to  the  Governments 
of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
all  sorts  of  Governments.  Politics  did  not  matter 
to  Mr.  Tolmie,  it  was  the  work  he  wras  interested  in, 
and  always  with  good  results.  He  was  Chief  of  the 
Health  of  Animals  Branch  for  British  Columbia  and 
representative  for  that  Province  of  the  Federal  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  when  he  resigned  in  1917  to  con- 
test Victoria  as  a  Unionist.  He  was  elected  by  about 
nine  thousand  majority. 

While  he  was  filling  the  above  offices,  looking  after 
his  farming  and  stock  interests,  he  found  time  to  act 
as  judge  at  fairs  from  Winnipeg  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; indeed  for  nearly  his  whole  life  he  has  been 
connected  with  exhibition  work  as  an  exhibitor,  official 
or  judge.  And  at  the  exhibition  at  Duncans,  B.  C, 
last  year,  his  thirteen-year-old  boy  started  in  on  the 
same  course,  exhibiting  three  calves  from  the  Tolmie 
Holsteins  at  "Braefoot  Farm,"  which  won  two  firsts 
and  a  second  in  a  strong  field,  and  also  female  cham- 
pionship over  a  large  field  of  all  ages. 

Breeds  Good  Animals  at  Braefoot 

HpHE  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  a  real  farmer, 
all  right,  and  not  merely  a  theoretical  one.  At 
"Braefoot,"  he  has  been  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  and  horses  of  the  best,  while  carrying  on 
general  farming,  and  he  has  had  as  many  as  twelve 
hundred  laying  hens!  You  will  see  that  he  is  no  or- 
dinary man  by  that  fact  alone. 

As  president  of  the  Dominion  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association,  he  was  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  very  useful  piece  of  work  for  the  Canadian 
breeding  industry.  He  arranged  an  agreement  with 
the  American  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  whereby 
pure-bred  animals  shipped  from  one  country  to  the 
other  could  be  registered  in  the  country  of  destination 
at  a  nominal  charge.  Before  this  agreement  came  in- 
to effect  it  frequently  cost  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  to  have  animals  registered,  saying  no- 
thing of  the  inconvenience.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
Canadian  National  Live  Stock  Council,  which  repre- 
sents all  the  live  stock  associations  of  the  Dominion. 

That  is  rather  a  curtailed  summary  of  all  that  Hon. 
Dr.  Tolmie  is  and  has  done  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  endeavor.  Now  for  something  about 
the  man  himself.  You  can  usually  see  a  Cabinet 
Minister  coming  some  distance  ahead,  if  you  watch 
closely  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  them  have 
their  signals  hoisted,  are  tooting  their  whistles,  and 
are  coming  along  with  bells  on.  Occasionally  they  are 
ditched  or  get  on  a  side  track,  and  never  arrive.  Any 
man  picked  out  of  the  crowd  in  the  House  and  elevated 
to  the  Cabinet  must  have  earned  promotion  in  some 
way,  either  by  his  vigor  and  ability  in  defence  of  the 
Government  policies,  or  by  his  special  knowledge.     It 


•.vas  seen  in  the  House  months  before  Dr.  Tolmie  was 
made  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  he  would  land 
there  as  soon  as  the  then  occupant  of  the  office  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  desert  the  post. 

People  Picked  Him  Long  Ago 

IT  was  a  tribute  to  his  record  before  entering  politics 
that  he  was  thus  picked;  because  he  very  seldom 
spoke  in  the  House,  and  never  unless  on  this  subject 
with  which  he  is  so  conversant.  And  after  the  appoint- 
ment was  made,  everyone  agreed  that  the  right  man 
had  been  chosen.  Early  in  August,  when  the  selection 
of  Dr.  Tolmie  was  announced,  the  Winnipeg  Telegram 
printed  some  appreciations  of  him  and  his  fitness  for 
the  position  from  such  men  as  J.  D.  McGregor  and 
W.  I.  Smale;  and  the  East  was  just  as  well  satisfied 
that  the  Government  had  made  no  mistake.  Apparent- 
ly, Dr.  Tolmie  neither  sought  after  the  office  nor  ran 
away  from  it.  He  must  have  known  he  was  qualified 
to  fill  it;  and  he  had  had  sufficient  dealings  with  Gov- 
ernment Departments  of  Agriculture  to  know  what  the 
work  meant. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  new  Minister  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House,  and 
may  not  be  able  to  do  so  before  Parliament  prorogues ; 
but  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  he  has  been 
carrying  on  the  work  of  his  department,  travelling  all 
over  the  country  visiting  fairs  and  stock  shows,  and 
letting  the  farmer  know  that  he  was  on  the  job.  He 
has  spoken  several  times,  not  too  long  nor  too  often, 
but.  always  with  something  to  say  regarding  the  work 
of  his  department.  He  usually  goes  right  to  the 
point.  "It  gives  me  a  pain,"  he  said  at  the  Toronto 
Exhibition,  "to  hear  of  Western  farmers  eating  Idaho 
apples  when  we  have  plenty  of  good  Canadian  apples." 

At  the  same  exhibition,  on  Farmers'  Day,  he  said 
that  if  agriculture  was  to  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
Canada  must  go  into  mixed  farming  more  extensively, 
with  live  stock  playing  an  important  part.  "Some 
Western  farmers,"  he  said,  "may  think  I  am  qualify- 
ing for  an  insane  asylum  when  I  say  this,  but  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  history  will  repeat  itself  and 
that  the  soil, of  the  Western  farms  will  play  out  if  its 
wealth  is  not  conserved."  Mixed  farming,  with  live 
stock  a%  its  basis,  wTas  the  cure  and  along  with  that 
went  the  furnishing  of  a  wide  and  steady  export  mar- 
ket. The  United  States  was  a  good  market,  but  there 
was  also  the  country  across  the  sea,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  of  room  for  development  in  interprovincial  trade. 
Information  and  transportation  were  also  things  he 
had  on  his  mind  to  develop.  The  best  men  available 
should  be  put  in  London  to  look  after  the  marketing 
of  our  products  over  there. 

Again,  at  Calgary  and  elsewhere,  he  referred  to 
the  importance  of  finding  a  market  for  the  light  horses 
of  Alberta.  He  urged  the  keeping  in  mind  of  quality 
in  the  raising  of  beef  cattle,  if  we  were  ever  to  com- 
pete with  the  Argentine.  He  promised  prizes  from 
the  Government  to  bring  up  the  quality. 

Just  how  the  new  Minister  will  shape  up  in  handling 
his  department  in  the  House  there  will  be  no  means  of 
judging  until  next  session;  but  a  Minister  who  is  per- 
sonally popular,  as  a  rule,  has  not  much  trouble  in  this 
respect.  Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie  certainly  knows  his  ground, 
and  he  is  not  a  man  who  is  likely  to  do  anything  to 
provoke  attack;  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
decided  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Government 
forces. 


FARMING    AS    A    LIFE    WORK:     By  F.  D.  FARRELL,  Dean  Kansas  Agr.  College 


IT  is  fundamental  that  farming  be  regarded  as  a  life — 
as  a  method  of  making  a  living — rather  than  merely 
as  a  business. 

No  small  part  of  the  common  dissatisfaction  with 
farm  life  results  directly  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
farmers  look  upon  farming  simply  as  a  way  to  make 
money.  -Such  farmers  constantly  look  forward  to  the 
time  'when  they  shall  have  made  their  pile,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  farm.  So  long  as  a  man  has  this 
point  of  view  he  will  make  little  or  no  effort  to  improve 
his   living   conditions. 

A  farm  which  is  conducted  merely  as  a  business 
is  likely  to  be  a  dreary  place,  an  uninspiring  environ- 
ment for  the  farmer  and  an  even  worse  place  for  his 


family.  In  addition  to  making  a  living,  the  fanner. 
like  everybody  else,  needs  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  activities   which  are  necessary   to  make  a  life. 

But  in  emphasizing  the  social  aspects  of  farming 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  some  degree 
of  material  prosperity  is  necessary.  It  takes  money  to 
buy  many  of  the  things  which  make  life  worth  living, 
hence  on>-  point  of  view  must  recognize  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  situation.  Generally  speaking,  this 
already  is  ti~ue,  yet  we  need  increased  industrial 
efficiency  in  our  agricultural  activities.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  emphasize  this  point  at  length  because 
it  already  has  been  emphasized  so  much  that  it 
threatens   to   dominate    our   point    of   view 


; 
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Reminiscences  from  Many  a  Western    Trail  Around  the  Yule  Log 


A  SNAPSHOT  showing  the  long,  wavering  lines  of 
a  prairie  trail,  a  tiny  bunch  of  withered  sage 
brush  and  wild  roses,  insignificant  trifles,  and 
yet  what  pictures  they  call  to  mind,  pictures  that  have 
much  to  do  with  life  on  the  great  plains  and  the  stock 
and  grain-raising  industries  on  which  that  life  de- 
pends. 

■f  :;:  *  *  % 

IT  IS  a  January  morning,  the  sun  comes  up  sending 
long  shafts  of  crimson  athwart  the  snow,  there  is 
no  breath  of  wind  and  the  spirals  of  smoke  rise  stead- 
ily from  the  chimneys  of  the  goodly  farm  houses  along 
the  well-known  trail  from  Manitou  westward.  It  is 
25  below  zero,  but,  comfortably  tucked  in  Buffalo 
robes,  what  of  that?  The  team  is  fresh;  the  bells 
musical  and  we  are  off  for  an  all-day  jaunt,  to  be 
broken  at  two  o'clock  and  eight  by  dairy  and  livestock 
meetings.  As  the  day  advances  the  speakers  from  the 
East  announce  with  great  surprise  that  they  feel  the 
sun  hot  on  their  backs;  by  noon  it  is  thawing  in 
sheltered  spots,  the  sky  is  an  inverted  bowl  of  tur- 
quoise; long  violet  shadows  play  where  the  snow  has 
drifted;  a  jack  rabbit  goes  gaily  lopping  along  a 
stubble  field;  down  across  the  wide  fields  a  string  of 
cattle  are  making  for  a  gully  where  runs  a  stream 
that  never  freezes  to  the  bottom  in  the  coldest  winter. 
Every  few  miles  are  teams  hauling  great  tanks  of 
wheat,  the  sharp-shod  feet  of  the  horses  ringing  music 
from  the  hard  trail. 

By  the  time  the  afternoon  meeting  closes  the  sun  is 
clipping  low,  the  whole  western  horizon  is  a  glory  of 
purple,  rose,  gold  and  amethyst,  and  again  the  snow 
is  flooded  with  color.  As  the  western  sky  pales  to  a 
faint  opal,  the  moon  comes  up  and  the  prairie  turns  to 
shimmering  masses  of  silver.  The  most  talkative  are 
silent  before  that  wondrous  spectacle  of  the  prairie  by 
moonlight  of  a  winter  night.  For  the  last  few  miles 
the  trail  is  almost  as  crowded  as  a  city  street;  the 
teams  turn  out  from  home  after  home  with  their 
quota  which  presently  fills  the  hall  at  Killarney  to 
overflowing;  that  veteran  breeder  of  Clydesdales,  John 
Ness  of  Howick,  Quebec,  addresses  the  meeting,  and 
shows  slides  of  such  famous  stallions  as  Baron's  Pride 
and  Hiawatha.  This  is  followed  by  a  banquet,  and 
about  midnight  the  gay  crowd  drives  home  along  the 
well-beaten  trails,  five,  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  moon 
has  gone  to  bed,  but  the  stars  set  high  in  midnight  blue 
reflect  plenty  of  light  from  the  snow.  A  long  freight 
train  is  rushing  eastward  on  the  C.P.R.  and  in  the 
distance  seems  to  be  floating  in  the  air  an  illusion 
familiar  to  all  prairie  dwellers,  but  evoking  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  wonder  from  the  visitors. 


A  N  April  day  of  smiles  and  tears.  The  trails  are 
dry  enough  for  pleasant  travel  and  scores  of  ex- 
cellent reasons  present  themselves  for  a  run  in  the 
country. 

Trails  are  good  on  the  famous  Portage  Plains,  and 
here  the  four-horse  teams  are  out  harrowing  the  sum- 
mer fallow.  The  smell  of  fresh  turned  earth  mingles 
with  the  queer  springtime  odor  from  the  prairies  where 
the  sun  is  just  drying  the  grasses  left  sodden  from  the 
melting  of  winter  snow. 

We  halt  along  the  trail  to  talk  with  the  man  on  the 


T^VERY  livestock  lover  will  revel  in  these  tales  by  Miss 
E.  Cora  Hind,  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  "Free  Press."  She  knows  Western  Canada 
as  few  people  do  and  her  stories  will  charm  many  a  fire- 
side hour.     EDITOR. 


harrows,  and  he  jumps  from  his  seat,  picks  up  a 
handful  of  earth  and  crumbles  it  and  announces  "We 
seed  next  week."  All  the  Agricultural  Colleges  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  put  into  words  that  peculiar  feel 
of  the  soil  in  spring  which  tells  the  experienced  farmer 
it  is  time  to  seed. 

The  very  air  is  full  of  promise,  the  cattle  are 
browsing  contentedly,  gathering  a  few  blades  of  fresh 
grass  with  the  old  bottom,  and  as  we  leave  the  culti- 
vated fields  behind  we  come  on  what  we  left  the  city 
to    find,    "Anemone    Patens"    to    the    botanist,    "wild 


•Copyrighted    by    E.    Cora    Hind. 
The  Long  Trail. 

crocuses"  to  Westerners — the  dear,  courageous  first- 
comers  of  the  spring  with  their  fluffy  grey  hoods  from 
which  peep  the  lavender  and  purple  blossoms  with 
hearts  of  gold.  Not  even  the  pussy  willows  by  the 
watercourses  mean  spring  so  truly  to  Western  hearts 
as  do  the  crocuses.  From  behind  a  cloud  the  sun  bursts 
forth  and  the  prairie  is  purple,  again  the  cloud  crosses 
the  sun  and  once  more  it  is  grey  and  dull;  never  mind, 


we  have  seen  the  crocuses,  spring  has  come  and  the 
homeward  trail  is  gay  with  the  thought  of  it. 

*     *     *     *     * 

\  LL  trails  led  to  Calgary  in  May,  20  years  ago,  for 
^  *the  spring  bull  sale  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  cat- 
tle country.  Crowds  came  in  on  horseback  and  inside  the 
grounds  scores  of  cow  ponies  with  stock  saddles  could 
be  seen  calmly  grazing,  their  reins  trailing  in  front. 

The  sale  building  was  a  funny,  old,  long,  narrow, 
wooden  affair  with  raised  seats  on  both  sides  and  a 
narrow  sale  area  in  the  centre.  Up  and  down  this 
tramped  "bid  getters"  in  high  boots,  long  linen  coats, 
orange  neckties  and  white  sombreros.  They  carried 
regulation  stock  v/hips  which  they  cracked  every  few 
minutes. 

Everybody  knew  everybody  else  and  quips  and  jokes 
flew  fast  and  furious  as  sales  were  made  or  beasts 
that  received  no  bids  were  driven  from  the  ring.  Many 
of  the  bulls  offered  were  rangy  brutes,  more  on  the 
lines  of  race  horses  than  the  blocky  beef  type  in  favor 
to-day,  though  many  even  then  had  good  lines.  Auc- 
tioneer Paisley  would  be  in  great  form.  His  alpaca 
sack  coat  and  Burnside  whiskers  made  him  look  like 
o  Methodist  local  preacher,  but  his  vocabulary  savored 
more  of  the  traditional  pirate,  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  man  leading  out  the  bull  just  sold  was 
not  quick  enough  and  there  was  an  argument  for  pre- 
cedence with  the  cne  coming  tn. 

There  were  jolly  evening  gatherings  at  the  old  Alber- 
ta Hotel,  for  to  Alberta  in  those  days  the  spring  bull 
sale  was  something  like  the  London  season  to  Britain. 
Wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts  came  in  from  the  big 
ranches  and  shopped  galore,  and  the  women  you  had 
met  at  the  bull  sale  or  on  the  streets  in  the  morning  in 
corduroy  riding  skirts,  high  boots  and  Stetson  hats  came 
down  to  dinner  in  the  smartest  of  evening  gowns. 
There  was  sure  to  be  quite  a  musical  festival  on  and 
something  good  at  the  small  theatres.  Indeed  Cal- 
gary in  those  days  often  had  better  muscial  offerings 
than  it  has  to-day,  for  there  were  many  highly  trained 
musicians,  not  professional,  who  cheerfully  gave  of 
1  their  time  and  talent  to  make  holiday  for  those  less 
fortunate.  There  would  be  some  good  subscription 
dances;  everyone  had  a  rare  good  time  and  went  back 
to  the  ranges  for  another  year,  or  if  they  were  doing 
extra  well  and  steers  were  selling  at  $65  to  $75  they 
would  come  in  for  another  spree  at  Christmas. 

The  spring  bull  sales  have  jumped  from  under  a 
hundred  head  at  the  beginning  to  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, or  in  other  words,  the  biggest  bull  sales  in  the 
whole  world. 

Much  of  the  old-time  flavor  ;s  gone;  selling  now  is 
in  a  fine  brick  fireproof  amphitheatre  which  holds 
several  thousand  people,  and  the  stately  Palliser  Hotel 
receives  the  bulk  of  the  visitors,  scores  of  whom  come 
a  hundred  miles  in  their  fine  six-cylinder  cars.  A 
single  bull  brings  as  much  as  fifty  did  in  the  old  days, 
there  is  less  badinage  going;  it  is  strenuous  work  sell- 
ing seven  or  eight  hundred  bulls  in  three  days.  Sell- 
ing goes  on  at  night  and  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
social  festivities,  but  there  are  many  of  the  old-timers 
who  still  foregather  and  the  lounge  of  the  Palliser  re- 
sounds to  good  stories  of  the  earlier  days,  when  George 
Lane,  Jim  McGregor,  Tony  Day,  Cross,  McKay  and 
other  whilom  cowboys,  now  millionaires,  get  together, 
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It  takes  three  or  four  auctioneers  to  do  the  selling, 
but  Paisley  of  Lacombe  is  still  to  the  fore,  ahd  so  long 
as  he  calls  "Boys,  oh  boys,  isn't  there  a  dandy?"  the 
spring  sales  will  not  wholly  lose  the  savor  of  "ye  good 
olde  days." 


A  FTER  a  long  hot  day  along  the  trails  of  the  south 
■**■  country,  down  by  Foremost,  Lucky  Strike  and  to- 
ward the  famous  Sweet  Grass  hills  of  Montana,  at  last 
we  turn  our  faces  northwestward  for  Lethbridge. 
Down  the  winding  road  to  the  bottom  of  Chin  Coulee 
we  go ;  traverse  a  mile  of  bottom  land  and  creep  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  north  side.  As  the  top  is  reached, 
the  sun  is  nearly  halfway  below  the  horizon,  and  be- 
tween us  and  the  sunset  is  a  flock  of  sheep,  seen 
through  a  light  haze  of  dust  made  by  the  tramping  of 
more  than  40,000  hoofs,  for  there  are  10,000  sheep,  to 
say  nothing  of  lambs. 

We  pause  on  the  trail  to  watch  the  shepherds  round 
them  up  for  the  night.  The  shepherds  are  mounted 
and  wear  chappes,  but  the  collie  dogs  might  have  just 
arrived  from  Scotland.  There  is  much  calling  of 
mothers  and  answering  bleat  of  lambs.  What  a  sub- 
ject for  a  painter's  brush,  or  a  poet's  pen!  The  sheep 
are  being  drifted  to  new  pastures,  the  year  is  dry 
and  the  grass  at  Raymond  short,  so  they  are  going  to 
Brooks.  We  have  supper  at  the  chuck  wagon  and  dis- 
cuss the  price  of  wool  which  has  averaged  62  cents. 
No  one  says  anything  of  the  sunset  or  the  beauty  of 
the  flock,  but  on  our  hearts  and  minds  are  printed  for- 
ever the  glories  of  that  scene. 


HPHE  trail  along  the  Rosebud  valley 
is  the  crookedest  known  to  man.  It 
is  a  weird  journey  even  in  daylight.  On 
either  side  the  steep  sides  show  the  most 
curious  formation,  while  on  the  floor  of 
the  narrow  valley  rise  queer  mounds  of 
rock  and  clay  almost  identical  in  shape 
with  the  old-fashioned  straw  bee  skip. 
Somewhere  in  the  "dim  days  beyond 
recall"  a  gigantic  torrent  must  have 
broken  over  the  prairie  and  swirled  and 
roared  and  raged  until  it  cut  deep  and 
lasting  this  tortuous,  narrow  valley. 
This  is  the  great  coal  region  of  Alberta 
and  all  this  district  is  underlaid  with 
coal,  which  is  now  being  extensively 
mined,  but  in  the  older  days  the  whole 
of  this  country  was  range  and  the  valley 
was  not  without  its  tragedies  for  man 
and  beast.  At  the  bottom  of  one  tall, 
sheer  cliff  there  is  still  a  pile  of  whiten- 
ing bones.  Once  in  a  late  spring  bliz- 
zard some  thousand  head  of  cattle  drift- 
ing before  the  storm  drifted  over  the 
edge  and  crashed  to  death  below.  More 
than  once  cowboys  out  after  stock  in  bad  storms  met 
the  same  fate. 

We  wind  up  out  of  the  valley  to  the  great  plains 
above  where  thousands  of  cattle  feed;  the  prairie  is 
blue  with  wind  flowers,  and  here  and  there  a  scarlet 
lily  is  waving  on  its  tall  stem.  Had  we  taken  only  the 
upland  trail  it  would  have  been  hard  to  realize  that 
such  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  and  plenty  could  ever 
turn  to  one  of  death  and  destruction. 


s^feS'**'* 


AT  7.30  on  an  August  morning  we  strike  into  the  old 
trail  that  ran  from  Fort  Benton  in  Montana  to 
Battleford,  Saskatchewan.  In  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties  the  12  mule  teams  of  the  I.  G.  Baker 
Company  used  to  swing  along  this  trail  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  loud  cracking  of  whips  and  much 
profanity;  all  the  chuck  wagons  of  the  big  round-ups 
knew  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  sight  that  August  morning 
but  the  blue  sky  overhead,  the  wide  stretches  of 
prairie  on  either  side  and  the  trail  winding  north-east 
and  south-west  to  the  skyline,  and  yet  somehow  we  felt 
the  presence  of  all  those  who  had  travelled  that  trail; 
its  deep-cut  tracks  spelled  a  country  in  the  making. 

The  man  beside  us  had  ridden  that  trail  as  a  cowboy, 
but,  as  Owen  Wister  said  of  his  Virginian,  "while  he 
was  one  of  a  thousand,  he  was  also  one  in  a  thousand," 
and  so  he  had  dreamed  that  the  country  through  which 
the  trail  ran  might  one  day  be  irrigated,  and  its  rich 
soil  made  to  yield  in  proportion  to  its  richness.  Where 
the  short  prairie  grass  could  feed  only  one  steer  to  35 
acres,  he  visioned  waving  fields  of  alfalfa  purple  in 
the  sunlight  and  great  fields  of  corn,  of  which  a  single 
acre  would  feed  many  steers.  He  had  not  dreamed  in 
vain,  and  we  turned  south-west  along  that  trail  to  see 
how  nearly  that  dream  was  of  fulfilment,  for  the  waters 
of  the  Bow  River  were  coming  200  miles  over  height? 


of  land  and  across  deep  valleys  to  water  the  country 
traversed  by  the  old  Benton  to  Battleford  trail.  As 
we  chug  along  in  a  big  touring  car  we  come  suddenly 
upon  what  is  probably  the  last  herd  of  antelope.  They 
gaze  wild-eyed  for  a  moment  and  then  take  to  their 
heels. 


A  glorious  September  day  and  we  take  the  trail  for 
■r*  the  Pembina  Valley;  first  and  most  historic  trail 
of  the  Canadian  West,  for  along  it  passed,  south  to 
north,  the  first  bands  of  incoming  settlers  from  the 
United  States,  and  over  it  squeaked  and  screamed  the 
Red  River  carts  laden  with  furs  and  pemmican  on 
their  way  to  St.  Paul,  the  sign  manual  of  the  fight  to 
break  the  monopoly  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

On  the  lip  of  the  valley  the  trail  is  cut  in  very  deep 
and  we  pause  and  think  of  the  tales  those  ruts  might 
tell,  of  the  famous  feet  that  have  passed  over  them  and 
of  what  import  to  the  country  was  the  coming  of  these 
settlers.  The  incoming  settlers  used  to  pause  at  the 
same  spot,  not  so  much  to  admire  the  landscape,  but 
to  make  sure  that  no  Indians  with  hostile  intent  lurked 
in  the  -valley,  for  near  the  ford  of  the  Pembina  was 
more  than  once  the  scene  of  an  attack. 

On  our  September  day  the  only  thing  that  lurks  in 
the  valley  are  magnificent  crops  and  bunches  of  sleek 
cattle,  with  the  edges  of  the  river  a  riot  of  autumn 
tints.  We  wind  our  way  down,  up  the  other  side  and 
arrive  in  time  for  midday  dinner  at  the  farm  of  Foley 
Brothers.  Roast  partridge,  the  piece  de  resistance, 
flanked  by  goodly  vegetables  and  topped  by  pumpkin 
pie.     After  dinner  we  visit  the  second  herd  of  pure- 


The  Matador  herds  are  a  shining  example  of  what 
brains,  money  and  patience  will  do  in  breeding.  At  a 
little  distance  it  would  really  be  hard  to  tell  them 
from  pure-bred  Herefords,  yet  when  the  ranch  was 
started  in  the  late  eighties,  it  was  stocked  with  Mexi- 
cans, miserable  little  brutes.  The  Matador  people 
knew  their  job,  they  knew  also  the  potentialities  of  the 
short  grass  country  of  Western  Canada  for  producing 
beef  steers.  They  bought  the  best  Hereford  sires  ob- 
tainable and  started  in  to  breed  up  the  herd.  For 
years  now  from  3,000  to  4,000  cattle  are  shipped  an- 
nually from  this  ranch  to  the  American  markets,  which 
they  frequently  top. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  swim  the  herd  as  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  has  established  a  station 
on  the  great  ranch  and  the  visitor  is  cut  off  from  one 
of  the  picturesque  sights  of  the  cattle  country,  but  the 
company  is  in  many  pounds  of  choice  beef,  for  an 
October  bath  meant  a  big  shrink  on  3,000  head. 
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HESE  are  some  of  the  pictures  cherished  by  those 
the  old  new  West  who  have  been  privileged  to 
travel  the  prairie  trails  in  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold,  in  the  awakening  beauty  of  the  springtime,  the 
promise  of  summer  and  the  golden  fulfilment  of 
autumn,  and  when  we  set  out  alone  on  "the  longest 
trail  of  all"  we  will  "go  West"  with  great  content  if 
the  soft  southwest  brings  to  us  the  tang  of  wild  sage 
and  prairie  roses,  the  beat  of  a  thousand  hoofs  as  the 
herds  go  down  to  water  and  the  sibilant  sigh  of  the 
wind  through  miles  of  fast  ripening  wheat. 
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A  Rider  of  the  Sage. 

bred  Shorthorns  bred  and  owned  in  Manitoba.  It  re- 
quired push  and  enterprise  to  bring  in  foundation 
stock  35  years  ago,  and  the  result  of  that  enterprise 
was  abundantly  evident  in  the  splendid  red,  roan  and 
white  matrons  grazing  contentedly  in  the  sunny  pas- 
tures. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  on  the  return  trip,  we  turn 
f.side  from  the  main  trail,  tie  Jasper  to  a  fence  and 
find  our  way  to  a  bungalow  tucked  cosily  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill.  In  a  low-ceiled  living  room,  with 
wide  swinging  windows  and  an  open  fire,  we  partake 
of  afternoon  tea,  which  the  chatelaine  pours  from  an 
old  family  silver  teapot  into  cups  of  Crown  Derby. 
Round  the  walls  are  valuable  old  paintings,  books 
everywhere  and  many  bits  of  rare  furniture  that  came 
from  overseas.  Stock  and  crops  are  forgotten  and  we 
chat  of  books,  music  and  poetry.  Our  hostess  has  more 
than  one  book  of  verse  to  her  credit  and  speaks  with 
modest  authority  on  matters  literary. 

A  little  bit  of  the  culture  of  the  old  land  planted 
down  in  the  new,  and  radiating  an  influence  that  can 
never  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 


A  CRISPLY  cold  October  morning  and  number  one 
1  *  west-bound  drops  us  at  Waldeck.  "The  Matadors 
are  shipping"  and  we  take  the  trail  for  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  see  3,000  whitefaces  swim  that  stream. 

There  is  much  excitement,  much  riding  to  and  fro 
of  cowboys,  for  cattle  as  well  as  boys  are  not  easily  de- 
ceived with  the  call  "Come  in,  the  water  is  fine,"  espe- 
cially in  October.  Presently,  however,  the  herd  starts 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  river  is  full  of  bobbing  heads; 
the  cowboys  follow,  the  well-trained  cow  ponies,  shoul- 
dering against  the  stream,  keep  the  herd  in  more  or 
less  close  formation  until  they  reach  the  south  side 
where  they  are  lined  up  and  kept  briskly  moving  until 
they  dry  off. 


Photography  for  Farmers 

By  E.  H.  Paterson 

\VERY  few  men  know  the  value  of 
'  photography  to  the  farmer.  There 
are  so  many  distinct  types  of  farm- 
ing nowadays  that,  before  going 
into  detail,  it  would  be  as  well  to  con- 
sider each  class  by  itself.  There  is  the 
fruit  farmer;  no  matter  whether  he  is 
at  the  Coast  or  in  Ontario,  this  group 
is  a  distinctive  one.  He  has  very  little 
in  common  with  other  types,  for  his 
friends  may  be  another's  enemies,  or 
vice  versa.  Take,  for  instance,  the  crow 
orotected  by  the  cane-grower,  destroyed 
by  the  orchardist.  But  our  object  is 
not  to  discuss  what  friends  or  enemies 
he  may  have,  but  the  use  that  a  camera 
is  to  him.  Many  an  inexperienced  man 
has  learned  much  about  a  suitable  man- 
ner in  which  to  group  his  trees  from 
photographs  he  has  seen.  The  camera 
helps  him,  also,  to  choose  the  variety 
of  tree  which  would  suit  him.  In  any  fruit  tree 
catalog  we  find  pictures  of  trees,  often  in  full  bearing. 
Why  do  the  seedmen  go  to  the  expense  of  illustrating 
the  lists  they  send  out?  It  is  because  of  the  saying, 
"The  camera  never  lies."  One  gets  tired  of  the  variety 
of  superlative  adjectives  which  may  be  found  in  the 
seedsman's  list.  Such  phrases  as  "A  remarkable  crop- 
per," "The  very  best  kind  for  the  market,"  which  we 
so  often  come  across,  soon  lose  their  charm,  and  we 
are  puzzled  as  to  which  variety  would  suit  us.  But  if 
we  see  a  few  pictures,  what  a  difference  it  makes! 
This  is  the  nurseryman's  way  of  pandering  to  our 
ideas  of  what  should  be  successful.  Every  farmer 
favors  a  certain  type  of  tree  and  when  he  sees  his 
ideal  in  print  his  order  goes  to  the  firm  in  whose 
catalog  he  found  it. 

Many  would  argue  that  after  a  day's  toil  in  the 
fields  a  farmer  does  not  want  to  have  to  "bother" 
developing  and  printing  photographs.  He  certainly 
does  not  want  extra  work,  but,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  developing  of  a  film  is  no  longer  the 
laborious  process  photography  entailed  a  few  years 
ago;  the  developing  tank,  ready-mixed  acid  fixing 
bath,  and  self-toning  papers  have  seen  to  that.  It 
is  in  this  capacity  that  the  camera  is  so  useful  to 
the  farmer  experimenter.  The  country  has  estab- 
lished various  experimental  farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  help  the  farmer.  But  this  would  not 
be  so  effective  if  the  camera  were  not  brought  into 
play.  A  mere  record  of  facts,  although  perhaps  start- 
ling, is  not  so  attractive,  or  accurate  in  minute  detail, 
as  a  series  of  photographs.  It  is  for  this  reason  tha,t 
large  advertisements  or  catalogs  contain  so  many 
pictures  illustrating  the  growth  made  by  some  plants 
under  certain  treatment. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  the  poultry  farmer.  The 
camera  is  as  useful  a  recorder  to  the  poultry  man 
as  it  is  to  the  farmer,  perhaps  even  more  so. 
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The  Pre-eminent  Place  of  the  Clydesdale 


THE  Clydesdale  can.  with  truth,  be  said  to  be 
Canada's  National  Draft  Horse.  The  Clydesdales 
were  among  the  first  of  the  pure-bred  draft 
breeds  to  be  brought  into  this  country.  The  first  im- 
portation was  made  over  half  a  century  ago.  During 
the  intervening  years  they  were  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  in  large  numbers  and  soon  began  to  leave 
their,  impress  upon  the  horse  stock  of  the  country. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  the  Clydesdale  type 
largely  predominates  in  the  heavier  horses  in  Canada 
to-day.  A  situation  has  thus  been  created  that  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  Clydesdale  should,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada's  horse  industry,  continue  to  be  used  in 
breeding  draft  horses.  With  the  foundation  stock  in 
the  country  largely  of  the  Clyde  type  and  with 
Clydesdale  blood  largely  predominating,  the  Clydes- 
dale must  be  used  in  building  up  upon  this  foundation. 
To  adopt  any  other  plan  or  to  introduce  any  other 
blood,  is  a  retrograde  step  and  means  starting  all  over 
again.  In  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  cast  any  re- 
flection upon  the  merits  of  other  breeds.  I  am  only 
trying  to  emphasize  a  situation  that  exists  and  which 
has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  continued  efforts 
in  building  up  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  this 
country.  Farmers  must  continue  along  this  line,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  so  well  and  truly  laid 
by  fifty  years  of  Clydesdale  breeding  and  the  bringing 
in  of  hundreds  of  horses  from  Scotland.  It  is  unwise 
to  swap  horses  crossing  a  stream.  It  is  likewise  un- 
wise to  change  type  in  breeding  operations  that  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  horse  stock  of  the  country 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  Canada  to-day.  We  have 
made  marked  progress  in  the  production  of  draft 
horses  by  adhering  largely  to  one  line  of  breeding 
through  several  decades  and  future  progress  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor  will  depend  upon  following  along 
the  same  line  of  breeding,  or  in  other  words  continuing 
the  good  work  already  so  well  begun.  While  this  will 
apply  to  Ontario  more  than  to  any  of  the  other  Prov- 
inces, it  will  apply  also  to  other  parts  of  Canada  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Western  Provinces.  The 
Clydesdale  predominates  in.  the  horse  stock  of  the 
West  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  breed.  Ontario 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  up-building  of  the 
West.  The  men  from  Ontario  who  settled  on  prairie 
farms  twenty-five  or  thirt>  years  ago,  took  with  them 
horses  of  the  predominant  type  in  Ontario,  thus  lay- 
ing the  same  foundation  for  future  breeding  opera- 
tions as  prevailed  in  the  home  province.  And  during 
the  j.ast  quarter  of  a  century  thousands  of  horses  for 
farm  work  and  for  breeding  purposes  have  gone  West 
from  Old  Ontario,  thus  accentuating  the  situation  that 
was  created  by  the  earlier  Ontario  settlers  on  prairie 
farms.  In  addition,  the  West  drew  many  settlers  from 
Scotland   who   carried  with    them   their   love   for   the 


By  J.  W.  WHEATON 

Secretary  Clydesdale  Horse  Association  of  Canada. 

Clyde  and  who,  as  they  prospered  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  imported  hundreds  of  Clydesdales  from  the 
home  land  for  breeding  purposes.  Thus  all  over 
Canada  there  has  been  developing  during  the  years 
a  situation  that  has  made  the  Clydesdale  the  predomin- 
ant type  and  it  is  no  misnomer  to  call  it  "Canada's  Na- 
tional Draft  Horse." 

Has  Made  Good 

TTAS  the  Clydesdale  proven  worthy  of  the  trust 
■*■■*■  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  for  half 
v.  century  placed  in  it?  In  answering  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
the  Clydesdale  occupies  as  a  draft  horse.  To-day 
record  prices  are  being  paid  in  Scotland  for  Clydesdale 
geldings.  During  the  war  when  geldings  of  this  breed 
sold  up  to  $1,000  and  $1,200  each,  it  was  thought  that 
the  top  had  been  reached  in  prices  for  draft  geldings. 
But  the  Clydesdale  has  not  stopped  at  the  $1,200  mark. 
Only  a  couple  of  months  ago  Clydesdale  geldings  sold 
at  public  sales  in  Scotland  up  to  $1,500  each,  with  $800 
and  $1,000  paid  for  ordinary  quality.  These  prices 
have  not  been  exceeded  by  any  other  draft  breed,  a 
fact  that  points  to  the  superiority  of  the  Clydesdale  as 
a  draft  horse  for  team  work  in  the  city  or  on  the 
farm. 

Coming  to  this  side  o%  the  Atlantic  we  find  the 
Clydesdale  occupying  a  similarly  exalted  position  in 
the  market  for  draft  horses.  Prices  have  not  reached 
the  high  figures  ruling  in  the  Old  Land.  Yet  they  are 
sufficiently  high  to  warrant  an  optimistic  outlook  for 
the  breeder  who  produces  high-class  Clydesdale  geld- 
ings of  weight  and  quality.  The  other  day  a  Clydes- 
dale gelding  sold  off  a  farm  in  Ontario  for  $350  in  the 
ordinary  way.  And  the  reason  why  this  price  and 
higher  are  not  paid  more  frequently  is  because  there 
are  so  few  geldings  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Tops  Others  in  Harness  Classes 

■~PHE  Clydesdale  is  a  breed  that  excels  all  others  at 
■*■  least  in  this  country  in  producing  heavy  harness 
horses.  At  exhibitions  throughout  Canada  it  has 
shown  its  prowess  in  the  heavy  harness  classes  for 
many  years.  And  that  is  true  to-day.  Very  rarely 
do  other  breeds  enter  the  lists  with  them.  At  the  1919 
exhibitions  in  Ontario  the  Clydesdale  made  the  whole 
show  in  the  heavy  harness  classes.  And  that  there  is 
no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  market  type  be- 
ing produced  is  shown  by  the  splendid  display  the 
breed  made  in  the  heavy  harness  sections  at  Toronto 
and  London  this  year.  There  were  teams  on  exhibi- 
tion for  which  their  owners  refused  over  the  four  fig- 


ures. If  bred  right  the  Clydesdale  will  deliver  the 
goods  in  the  high-class  heavy  draft  animal  as  no 
other  breed  will. 

What  Users  Think 

'pHE  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Clydesdale  as 
a  draft  horse  comes  from  those  who  use  them. 
The  following  extracts  from  different  letters  received 
from  city  transport  firms  in  the  old  land  are  typical. 
"I  would  like  to  say  that  for  town  and  country 
work  the  Clydesdale  is  a  great  animal,  his  prover- 
bial hardiness  and,  shall  I  say,  handiness,  make  him 
ideal  for  that  kind  of  work." 

"We  prefer  Clydesdale  to  Shire  horses  for  street 
traffic,  but  in  pre-war  times  a  very  suitable  class  of 
horses  came  to  Canada.  These  were  of  big  size,  and 
suitable  for  almost  every  class  of  work." 

"Clydes  are  preferable  as  they  are  more  elastic  in 
their  movements  and  when  occasion  arises  can  trot 
with  a  heavy  load  without  being  tired  or  suffer  any 
bad  effects  therefrom.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of 
horses  of  this  type,  with  the  result  that  those  who 
prefer  Clydesdales  have  to  fall  back  on  other  breeds 
for  heavy  haulage,  though  not  so  suitable  in  other 
respects." 

"Two  Clydesdales  will  do  the  work  of  three  

and  their  town  life  will  be  double  of  this  class  of 
work,  i.e.,  you  only  need  two  Clydesdales  to  last  as 

long  as  six  .  The  salvage  is  also  much  better. 

The  horses  are  seldom  off  work.  Crease  and  side 
bones  are  almost  unknown  and  the  road  speed  is 
better  because  of  the  better  walk  of  the  Clydesdale." 

Canadian  Testimonials 

HpHE  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
users  of  horses  for  heavy  teaming  in   Canadian 

cities  speak  for  themselves: 

"Our  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  for  heavy  draft 
purposes  there  is  no  horse  to-day  superior  to  the 
Clydesdale.  We  find  that  in  front  of  a  steel  lorry 
wagon  (the  type  used  here)  weighing  3,800  pounds, 
and  on  which  we  load  from  four  to  five  tons  weight, 
for  short  hauls,  they  have  no  peer  for  pulling  power, 
and  on  this  class  of  heavy  work  they  will  last  longer 
than  any  other  breed,  and  we  have  experimented 
with  them  all." 

"The  Clydesdale  horse  with  clean,  flat,  hard  legs 
is  in  good  demand.  The  horse  with  the  big  hairy 
legs  is  not  so  well  liked." 

Continued  on  page  57 
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The  GAY  DAYS  of  OLD : 

A  Well-known  Author's  Reminiscences  of 
Her  Girlhood  on  a  Canadian  Farm 


By  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 


"Y! 


'OU  know  a  farm  is  such  a  hum-drum  place  to 
live  on,"  wrote  a  little  girl  of  twelve  to  me  not 
long  ago. ' 

But  I  didn't  know.  My  childhood  and  young  girlhood 
were  lived  on  a  farm,  and  "humdrum"  was  the  last 
word  I  should  have  thought  of  applying  to  my  days — 
if  I  had  thought  about  them  at  all.- 1  didn't  think  a 
great  deal  about  thenv — I  just  lived  them,  one  after  an- 
other, vivid,  interesting  days  full  of  little  pleasures  and 
delights,  like  tiny,  opening  golden  buds  on  the  tree  of 
life.  Looking  back  on  them  now  I  realize  that  they 
were  wonderful  days,  on  that  remote  little  farm, 
eleven  miles  from  a  railroad  and  four  from  the  near- 
est store.  Life  there  always  tasted  good  to  me — "tast- 
ed like  more,"  as  the  school  children  say. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  very  beautiful 
spot — the  north  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
red  roads  wound  like  gay  satin  ribbons  in  and  out 
among  green  fields  and  woods,  and  where  I  gazed  al- 
ways on  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  sea — splendid 
with  ever-changing  beauty  of  dawn  and  noon  and  mid- 
night, of  storm  and  calm,  wind  and  rain,  starlight, 
moonlight,  sunset.  I  had  always  an  intense  pleasure 
in  the  loveliness  of  Nature,  and  to  be  alone  with  the 
tree  and  flowers  and  brooks  was  to  me  not  solitude  but 
the  blithest  of  companionship.  I  loved  the  trees  around 
my  old  home  with  a  personal  love;  I  loved  the  little 
ferny  nooks  along  the  lanes  in  the  woods;  I  loved  the 
red  roads  climbing  up  amid  the  dark  firs;  I  loved  the 
farm  fields,  each  individualized  by  some  peculiarity  of 
shape  of  fence  or  tree  clump.  To  me  they  spoke  with 
a  thousand  voices,  each  with  a  new  and  fascinating 
tale  to  tell. 

T?ROM  April  to  December  I  lived  out-of-doors.  The 
•*■  house  was  then  a  place  to  sleep  in,  eat  meals  in, 
and  wash  dishes  in.  But  out-o'-doors  was  my  home.  My 
playmates  and  I  went  fishing  up  the  brooks,  picking 
gum  in  the  spruce  copses,  berrying  in  "the  stumps" 
and  gypsying  to  the  shore.  I  think  we  had  more  fun 
at  the  shore  than  anywhere  else.  There  were  so  many 
things  we  could  do  there — wade  on  the  rock  shore, 
and  bathe  on  the  sand  shore;  climb  the  cliffs  and  poke 
sea-swallows  out  of  their  nests;  gather  pebbles,  dulse, 
sea-moss,  kelp,  "snails"  and  mussels;  run  races  on  the 
sand,  dig  "wells"  in  it,  build  mounds,  climb  the  shin- 
ing "sand-hills"  and  slide  down  in  a  merry  smother 
of  sand,  pile  up  drift  wood,  collect  and  unravel  into 
twine  the  nets  on  wrecked  lobster-traps,  make  "shore 
pies,"  peep  through  the  sky-glass  at  the  fishing  boats — 
space  faileth  me  to  tell  of  all  the  things  we  did  on  that 
far-away  shore  of  long  ago.  It  remains  a  wonder  to 
me  to  this  day  why  we  did  not  get  drowned  or  break 
our  necks  climbing  up  and  down  those  steep  and  often 
slippery  cliffs.  But  we  did  not.  It  was  predestina- 
tion, that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  of  it.  And  oh,  what 
fun  we  had! 

We  did  not  often  get  out  in  the  fishing  boats — the 
men  were  too  busy  to  bother  with  us,  although  on  rare 
occasions  we  got  out  for  a  sail.  But  we  had  our  own 
fishing  excursions  up  the  brooks,  armed  with  a  small 
mackerel  hook,  a 
piece  of  the  afore- 
said     lobster      trap 


twine  for  line,  and  a  stout 
switch  cut  from  a  maple 
tree  for  rod;  and  a  tin  bak- 
ing powder  can  full  of  big, 
fat,  abominable  worms. 

I  may  not  be  believed,  but 
in  those  days  I  could  put  a 
worm  on  my  own  hook,  be- 
holden to  no  boy  of  them  all. 
What  I  felt  like  while  doing 
it  I  will  not  harrow  my 
readers'  feelings  by  describ- 
ing; my  sensations  were 
dreadful  but  not  so  dread- 
ful as  endurance  of  the  con- 
tempt meted  out  to  a  girl 
who  had  to  get  one  of  the 
boys  to  put  on  her  worm. 

When  the  worm  was 
finally  on,  with  a  nice  juicy 
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Above  is  a  backyard  picture  from  the 
old  1  farmstead.  At  the  right  the  author 
with  a  little  Prince  Edward  Island  friend. 
Miss  Montgomery  is  Mrs.  Macdonald  now 
and  has  two  interesting  little  boys  of  her 
own. 


bridge  or  the 
big  roots  of 
some  tree 
and  watched, 
in    breathless 
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A  scene  on  the  north 
shore  of  "The  Island." 
The  author  wrote  all 
her  earlier  novels  sit- 
ting at  the  gable  win- 
dow in  the  house 
below. 


piece  left  hanging  loose  to  encourage  the  trout — and 
the  piece  I  left  was  always  sufficiently  long,  you  may 
be  sure — we  dropped  our  hooks  over  the  edge  of  the 


suspense, 

our     hoped- 

f  0  r     victims 

circling  ^^mmi^^^ 

around  in  the 

clear     water. 

Presently,  with  a  whoop  of  victory,  somebody  would 
have  "first  catch,"  and  soon  the  fun  grew  fast  and 
furious.  Brook  trout  are  unsuspicious  creatures  I 
think.  They  always  bit  so  readily.  And  how  good  they 
tasted!  They  were  generally  small — not  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  in  length.  But  sometimes  we  caught 
one  almost  as  large  as  a  pond  trout.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  pride  I  felt  one  day  when  I  caught  a  trout 
fully  nine  inches  long  and  big  in  proportion.  I  have 
never  experienced  such  a  maddening  thrill  of  triumph 
since.  The  boys  looked  at  me  with  envy  and  respect. 
We  carried  *the  trout  home  and  weighed  it.  It  sur- 
passed our  expectations.  I  felt  that  I  was  richly  re- 
paid for  all  my  agonies  in  putting  on  worms. 

Berry-picking  was  another  summer  delight.  We 
would  rise  at  dawn,  pack  our  lunch  baskets  with  all  the 
goodies  we  could  lay  hands  on,  equip  ourselves  with 
cups  and  pails,  and  start  for  "the  stumps."  In  the 
back  lands,  beyond  the  belt  of  woods,  where  the  clear- 
ings were,  the  berries  grew  in  rosy  lavishness.  Bare- 
footed, we  tramped  up  over  the  pastures  and  hayfields 
dripping  with  dew,  pausing  for  a  moment  as  we  climb- 
ed the  last  fence  on  the  hill  to  look  out  over  the  pano- 
rama of  gulf  and  harbor  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope — ah,  I  can  see  it  now!  Then  we  plunged  into 
the  wood  lanes  where  ferns  and  June-bells  and  ladies'- 
lips  grew  thickly.  Do  you  know  what  June-bells  and 
ladies'-lips  are?  If  you  don't,  how  I  pity  you!  Then, 
too,  we  always  had  the  delightful  expectation  of  see- 
ing a  rabbit  scuttling  under  the  ferns,  or  a  shy  red 

fox  darting  through  the 

undergrowth     like     a 

streak  of  tawny  light. 

Continued  on  page  46 


Above  is  a  picture  of  Cavendish  public  school. 
The  centre  picture  shows  a  view  of  Lover's 
Lane,  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Anne  books, 
and  which  was  really  the  place  where  the 
author  used  to  wander  in  the  evenings  to 
"think    out"    her   stories. 


Above  is  the  old  farm  home  with  a  bit  of  the 
orchard.  No  wonder  a  girl  growing  up  in  sur- 
roundings like  the  e  could  picture  a  blooming 
pear  tree  as  "a  Snow  Queen,"  and  the  pond 
across   the   flats    a   "Lake  of    Shining   Waters." 
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The  New  RURAL  OUTLOOK: 


By  Janey  Canuck 


This  article  tuas  taken  from  Judge  Murphy's  address   at  the  Central  Ontario  Women's  Institute  Convention. 


to 


I  WOULD  like 
speak  of  one 
change  I  have 
noticed  in  Ontario,  and 
that  is  that  the  Church 
and  the  State  are  com- 
ing closer  together.  We 
used  to  think  that  the 
lesson  leaf  was  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the 
child  in  a  religious  way, 
and  those  who  did  not 
attend  Sunday  School 
did  not  even  know  about 
the  k3Son  leaf.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  we  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  whole 
life  of  the  child,  not  only 
Sunday  School  children 
but  all  children.  I 
think  perhaps  the  first 
great  cleric  to  recog- 
nize this  was  your  late 
Minister  of  Education, 
Dr.  Cody.  He  said,  "All 
children  are  in  my 
parish,"  and  as  one  who 
has  been  following  his 
work  in  the  West,  I  want  to  pay  him  that  tribute. 
This  spirit  recently  broke  into  flame  in  the  City  of 
Winnipeg,  in  the  great  Educational  Conference  that 
met  there  last  month.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  citizenship  must  be  taught  to  the  children  in  some 
way. 

There  are  children  and  young  men  and  women  who 
come  into  my  Court  who  do  not  know  who  God  is.  I 
asked  a  girl  of  18,  the  other  day,  when  she  was  handed 
the  Bible  to  take  oath,  "Do  you  know  the  nature  of 
an  oath?"  and  she  said,  "No."  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  been  in  a  church,  and  she  said  "No."  "Have  you 
ever  said  a  prayer?"  and  she  said  No."  She  had  been 
living  twelve  miles  from  a  school  and  a  church  all  her 
life,  and  she  had  never  been  taught  anything.  It  is 
not  a  rare  case,  and  I  presume  you  have  some  in  On- 
tario. We  have  a  good  school  system  in  Alberta,  and 
we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  children  must  be 
taught  these  things  somewhere  and  somehow.  How 
can  we  ask  them  to  swear  in  our  courts  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  on  the  Bible, 
if  they  do  not  know  what  the  Bible  is  or  who  God  is. 

The  State  is  now  interested  in  the  physical  health  of 
the  children,  in  their  morals,  their  plays  and  all  that. 
We  do  not  care  whether  they  are  Jews  or  Gentiles,  or 


At  the   left   we  see  Mrs.  Murphy   in  her  official  capacity  of  Judge   of   the   Women's   and   Children's   Court   of   Edmonton. 


what  their  religion  is — they  are  all  the  same.  In  our 
Province  we  have  a  system  of  free  hospitals.  You 
cannot  pay  if  you  want  to.  Everybody  gets  the  same 
treatment,  and  every  municipality  has  to  have  one, 
and  the  people  are  going  to  be  taxed  on  their  farms 
for  it,  and  you  may  get  them  in  Ontario.  My  point  is 
that  philanthropy  has  no  place  in  a  health  community; 
all  these  things  should  be  done  by  the  State,  there 
should  be  no  philanthropy.  These  things  are  largely 
due  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  demonstrated  by  his 
Church.  Surely  this  is  a  splendid  union  of  Church 
and  State. 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  the  State,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  women  of  this  Province  on  having 
achieved  the  franchise.  In  the  old  days  we  were 
taught  that  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 
Now  that  you've  got  the  ballot,  use  it.  Don't  let  the 
tremendous  activities  of  life  pass  you  by.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  respond  only  when  their  interest  is 
touched. 

Use  your  franchise  because  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confronts  us  can  only  be  solved  by  both  sexes 
bringing  their  particular  viewpoint.  An  exclusively 
male  state  is  ill  balanced.     Germany  was  a  male  state 


and  you  know  how  it  plunged  the 
world  into  war.  Now  use  your 
vote.  Not  only  have  the  women 
the  right  to  vote,  but  they  have 
the  right  to  be  voted  for.  In  our 
Province  every  position  is  open  to 
women  from  Premier  to  Pound 
Keeper.  One  great  trouble  is  that 
women  are  so  jealous  of  each 
other.  Emily  Pankhurst  gave 
the  franchise  to  the  women  in 
Great  Britain  and  when  they  went 
to  vote  the  women  plumped 
against  her,  and  she  was  not 
elected;  that  gave  me 
quite  a  chill. 

One  lady  said  to  an- 
other i  n  Winnipeg, 
"Why  Mrs.  Murphy  is 
not  a  rural  woman,  she 
is  a  sort  of  highbrow." 
Nellie  McClung  and  I 
are  very  good  friends 
and  when  we  wrere 
speaking  about  this,  I 
said  to  her,  "Why,  I  was 
born  on  a  farm,  and  the 
first  sound  I  heard  was 
a  little  pig  squealing  under  a  gate."  She  said,  "You 
need  not  flatter  yourself  about  that;  I  was  born  on  a 
farm  and  I  heard  that  pig  and  I  went. out  and  pulled 
it  from  under  the  gate."  We  have  both  been  at  it  ever 
since,  she  on  the  hustings  and  I  on  the  bench,  and  we 
have  pulled  a  great  many  blind  pigs  from  under  the 
gate.  We  are  doing  it  every  day  and  you  could  not 
believe  how  these  pigs  sqUeal. 

When  I  went  out  West  first  my  husband  was  not 
very  well  and  I  wrote  for  the  Winnipeg  Telegram. 
I  lived  out  on  a  farm  and  my  husband  had  a  timber 
limit  and  when  his  horses  came  in  from  the  timber 
limit  I  took  them  on  my  farm.  I  had  320  acres,  and  I 
engaged  the  men  and  I  ploughed  the  land,  and  I  bought 
the  seed  and  I  put  it  in.  I  know  all  about  seed.  I  kept 
farm  books  and  I  kept  them  right  and  I  always  knew 
how  much  money  I  was  making.  I  marketed  my  grain 
and  I  engaged  my  own  cars  and  sent  the  grain  to  the 
elevators — and  don't  any  of  you  come  calling  me  a 
highbrow. 

I  was  prouder  of  my  wheat  fields  than  of  anything 
I  had  ever  done.     Why  not?     When  Rome  had  the 
mastership  in  wheat  she  had  the  mastership  of  the 
Continued  on  page  46 


Broader  Interests  Bring  Responsibility 


By   MRS.   WALTER   PARLBY 


f  j/"  I  ~\  HE  tents  have  been  struck  and  the  great 
caravan  of  Humanity  is  on  the  march." 
-*•  Can  humanity  march  without  its  women- 
kind?  I  say  no.  The  modern  woman  is  not  content 
to  seeder  menfolk  go  forward  on  that  march,  with 
tHjJSJLjirees  set  towards  the  goal  of  a  higher  civilization, 
while  they  remain  behind  lagging  in  the  rear. 

Women  have  slept  a  long  time;  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  man-made  world,  realizing  perhaps  that 
men  were  as  a  rule  doing  their  best,  but  not  realizing 
that  men's  many  failures  came  from  a  one-sided  view- 
point, and  that  evolution  could  no  more  build  a  real 
civilization  without  the  women's  help,  than  man  could 
build  a  real  home  without  a  woman  in  it. 

And  to-day  evolution  is  calling  insistently  to  women 
to  come  out  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  do  the  work 
they  have  so  long  left  in  the  hands  of  men. 

We  have  seen  women  meekly,  century  after  century, 
in  anguish  bringing  sons  into  the  world,  that  men  for 
their  foolish  quarrels  might  destroy  them;  letting 
society  breed  all  manner  of  evil,  while  they  the 
mothers  of  the  grace  shut  their  eyes  and  mesmerized 
themselves  with  the  thought,  "God's  in  his  Heaven, 
all's  well  with  the  world." 

But  to-day  the  mothers  are  waking  up;  they  are 
saying  in  their  hearts:  "Together,  men  and  women, 
we  will  devise  some  higher  way  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion."   And  they  are  coming  out  of  their  homes,  into 


Mrs. 


Walter    Parlby,    President   of    the    United    Farm    Women 
Alberta. 


the  ugly  glare  of  public  life,  and  changing  laws  and 
cleaning  up  the  moral  slums  and  letting  in  the  light 
to  the  dark  places. 

But  still  there  are  some  women  who  are  holding 
back,  who  are  saying:  "This  is  no  work  for  women; 
stay  in  the  homes  where  God  put  you." 

There  are  still  women  who  seem  to  be  mentally 
arrested,  whose  minds  have  been  shut  to  the  develop- 
ments of  time,  whose  brains  have  atrophied  through 
want  of  use.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  these  women  are 
the  ones  who  mostly  pride  themselves  on  their  home- 
keeping  qualities  and  their  superiority  as  wives  and 
mothers?  Yet  it  is  not  to  such  as  these  that  the  hus- 
band turns  for  companionship  or  help;  it  is  not  to 
these  the  older  boys  and  girls  bi  ing  their  confidences 
and  troubles. 

"We  surely  want  to  help  in  this  work  of  cleaning  up 
our  national  house,  and  raising  the  standard  of  our 
public  life,"  said  one  of  our  U.F.W.A.  members  the 
other  day,  "but  we  certainly  need  a  deal  of  education." 

Of  course  we  do.  We  have  centuries  of  neglect  in 
our  political  training  to  make  up,  but  we  are  coming 
to  the  task  free  of  man's  traditions,  free  of  his  preju- 
dices, like  fresh  troops  thrown  into  the  battle  line  to 
relieve  the  tired  mudstained  battalions,  who  have  held 
the  trench  so  long. 

The  future  is  to  the  women;  let  them  show  them- 
selves equal  to  the  task. 
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Changing  Needs  and  Moods  of  Our  West 

Real  Farmers  Are  Moving-  North  and  Ranching  Will  Better  Serve  the  South 


FOR  Western  Canada,  the  year  now  fading  into  the 
limbo  of  the  past  brought  in  abundant  measure 
and  unusual  diversity  its  quota  of  hopes  and  sur- 
prises. Its  infancy  found  thousands  of  struggling 
farmers  cheered  and  encouraged  by  its  full  flush  of 
promise;  its  close  finds  those  same  farmers — to  many 
of  whom  the  fulfilment  has  been  denied — still  cheer- 
ful, still  undaunted  and  keener  than  ever  for  the 
trials  of  the  coming  twelvemonth,  whose  dawning 
already  casts  a  rosy  glow  over  the  hardships  of  the 
helf-forgotten  past. 

In  April  last,  all-  was  well  with  the  West.     Excep- 
tionally large  areas  lay  ready  for  the  planting,  warm 
spring  rains  came  in  generous  measure,  the  manhood 
of  the  great  prairies  was  returning  from  an  orgy  of 
destruction  to  the  profitable  pursuits  of  peace,  and 
the  favor  of  wind  and  weather,  for  many  weeks,  lay 
with  the  busy  farmer.      From    a    thousand    remote 
points  came  cheering  reports  of  heavy  seeding,  fol- 
lowed, in  due  course,  by  descriptions  of  high  condi- 
tion and  splendid  growth.    With  the  first  rustle  of  the 
deepening  fields  prophets  arose  in 
goodly  number,  and  soon  there  was 
heard    in    the   land   the    sound    of 
many  voices  proclaiming  for  Wes- 
tern Canada  a  wonderful  yield,  a 
"record  crop." 

Quieter  forces  were  at  work.  As 
the  broad  leagues  of  grain  came  to- 
ward their  maturity,  the  showers 
became  less  frequent.  In  some 
areas,  they  had  been  light  enough 
and  throughout  a  greater  part  of 
Southern  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan very  real  drought  made  itself 
felt.  Day  after  day  went  by  with- 
out a  cloud  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  early  July  the  im- 
mature wheat  suffered  severely. 
By  the  first  week  in  August  the 
work  of  destruction  was  about  com- 
pleted. The  province  of  Manitoba 
and  a  strip  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Saskatchewan  at  that  date  had 
splendid  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
great  southern- west,  straight 
across  to  the  foothills,  was  "burned 
out."  From  Moose  Jaw  to  Medi- 
cine Hat  were  very  few  farms 
worth  a  harvest;  for  mile  after 
mile  lay  fields  of  wheat  that  had 
headed  out  and  fully  ripened  at  a 
height  of  from  six  to  ten  inches, 
and  that  could  not  be  harvested  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

If  one  take  a  map  of  the  Canadian  West  and  draw 
a  line,  roughly,  from  Saskatoon,  through  Regina,  to 
the  49th  parallel,  and  another  from  Saskatoon  west- 
ward, across  the  Alberta  boundary,  to  the  foothills,  he 
will  describe  a  fairly  regular  rectangle.  In  that 
rectangle  lies  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  our  Wes- 
tern wheat-producing  area,  and  in  that  rectangle,  this 
year,  the  general  state  of  the  crops  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  use  of  the  word  "failure."  In  that  area, 
let  it  be  repeated,  were  millions  of  acres  not  worth  the 
expense  of  binder  twine  and  the  average  yield,  con- 
sidering both  provinces,  would  not  be  much  above  four 
or  five  bushels  per  acre,  if  that.  Such  was  the  well- 
defined  situation  at  the  middle  of  August — when  the 
belated  rains  began. 

These  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  grain 
crop  but  they  were  an  immeasurable  boon  in  their 
immediate  and  lasting  influence  on  pasturage.  In  the 
rectangle  above  described,  lie  some  of  the  greatest 
cattle  ranches  of  the  West  (notably  from  Maple  Creek 
to  the  Rockies)  and  on  these  ranches  conditions  were 
critical  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  one  is  justified  in 
saying  that  they  first  bore  more  heavily  on  the  rancher 
than  on  the  graingrower;  each  stood  to  lose  his  crop, 
but  the  former  had  starving  cattle  "on  his  hands," 
whereas  the  latter  was  comparatively  free  of  encum- 
brance. 

The  August  rains  saved  the  situation  as  far  a« 
the  cattle  men  were  concerned.  Raw  prairie,  meadow, 
and  abandoned  grain  field  came  along  in  luxuriant 
second  growth  that  prevented  the  prompt  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  head'  of  cattle.  Once  they  began,  the 
showers,  continued  and,  by  the  middle  of  September, 


By  Capt.  H.  B.  McKinnon 

Western    Editor,    Toronto    "Globe." 

Western    ranches    saw    ahead   sufficient   pasturage    to 
carry  their  animals  until  Christmas. 

'"pHE  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  describing  the 
"lay"  of  your  great  wheat-growing  rectangle,  I 
omitted  the  area  east  of  the  Regina- Saskatoon  line 
and  also  that  north  of  the  Saskatoon  foothill  line. 
He  will  have  observed,  also,  the  statement  made  that, 
early  in  August,  when  the  grain  crop  in  the  rectangu- 
lar area  was  beyond  redemption,  Manitoba  and  Eas- 
tern and  Northern  Saskatchewan  had  exceptionally 
fine  stands  in  all  grains.  But  much  of  this  fair  prom- 
ise came  but  to  deceive.  The  first  week  of  August 
scarce  had  passed  when  black  rust  spread  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  across  Southern  Manitoba  and  into  Saskatche- 
wan, materially  reducing  the  promised  yields.  To 
augment  the  damage,  rains  began  in  Manitoba  almost 


Two  of   the   best   crops   grown   in   the   great    Province   of   Saskatchewan 

immediately  following  the  harvest,  causing  consider- 
able loss  after  the  wheat  and  oats  were  safely  in  the 
stook. 

And  the  apparent  net  result  of  a  bad  year  is — what? 
A  total  wheat  yield  for  the  three  prairie  provinces  of 
about  150,000,000  bushels  instead  of  a  promised  300,- 
000,000;  a  loss,  even  of  their  seed,  to  thousands  of 
settlers;  a  repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  the  "Federal 
relief"  all  too  common  in  recent  years,  and  a  wide- 
spread popular  demand  in  Southern  Alberta  for  prac- 
ticable irrigation  schemes. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  aftermath,  a  more  convincing 
lesson  for  those  who  look  beyond  mere  transitory  sur- 
face symptoms.  A  dozen  times  have  I  heard  reitera- 
tion of  his  sentiments  since  one  of  the  best-known 
farmers  in  Southern  Alberta  said  to  me,  in  early 
August : 

"HpHIS  southern  country  never  was  meant  to  be  cut 
up  into  farms.  It  was,  before  we  began  farm- 
ing it,  the  most  magnificent  sheep  range  in  the  world. 
We've  spoiled  it  for  sheep-raising,  and  even  for  cattle- 
ranching,  and  we  find  now  that  it  gives  a  grain  crop 
once  in  three,  or  five  years.  Things  have  to  change. 
Where  irrigation  is  practicable,  and  is  applied,  farm- 
ing will  prosper  abundantly  in  Southern  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta;  in  all  the  rest  of  this  great  south 
country,  farming  must  give  way  to  ranching.  The 
real  farmers  will  move  north."  That  man  was  a 
farmer,  not  a  rancher. 

This  reasoned  judgment  by  a  serious  man  was  not 
based  upon  hearsay  or  cursory  observations;  it  came 
from  long  years  of  experience  in  what  he  called  "the 


south  country."  But,  behind  experience  itself,  lies  a 
mass  of  scientific  data.  Meteorological  facts  prove 
the  existence  of  a  clearly  defined  semi-arid  area  ex- 
tending over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  south- 
ern prairie — west;  the  state  of  aridity  is  constant, 
broken  only  on  those  exceptional  "odd  years"  when  the 
soil  gets  its  required  moisture-content  and  the  result 
is  an  enormous  yield  whose  memory  hangs  before  the 
farmer  as  an  eternal  incentive  to  continued  quest  of  a 
"bumper  crop." 

If  that  Alberta  farmer  be  correct  in  his  succinct 
comment,  what  must  ensue?  Firstly — free-ranging 
will  displace  wheat-farming  in  the  best  known  and 
oldest  settled  part  of  the  West;  secondly — there  will 
be  settled  with  great  rapidity  a  new  "great  West," 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  present  wheat-belt,  and  rich 
in  its  possibilities  beyond  the  dreams  of  those  who,  at 
present,  are  loath  to  believe  in  its  destiny. 

The  fringe  of  this  new  "North-West"  may  be 
touched  at  Yorkton,  at  Melfort,  at  Saskatoon,  at 
Battleford,  and  at  Lacombs.  It  is,  in  great  part,  a 
pleasant  country,  with  fair  aspect, 
rolling,  fairly  heavily  wooded, 
lake-dotted  and  deep  in  native 
grass.  While  wheat  does  well 
and  ripens  satisfactorily,  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  rather  favor 
"mixed-farming"  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  regular  rotation  of  cer- 
eals, roots  and  grasses,  and  the  con- 
stant maintenance  of  a  fair  num- 
ber of  livestock.  This  year  the  fin- 
est crops  harvested  in  the  Canadian 
West — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
in  the  portions  of  Manitoba  that 
escaped  rust  and  locusts — were 
those  north  of  Lacombe  in  Alberta 
and  north  and  east  of  Yorkton  in 
Saskatchewan.  But  these  points 
are  merely  the  portals  to  the  great- 
er north.  It  is  in  the  vast  fertile 
area  beyond  the  Peace  River  that 
there  will  exist,  some  day,  the 
greatest  agricultural  province  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There,  to 
the  northward  of  the  mighty  river 
that  flows  toward  the  Arctic,  lies 
a  hinterland  as  yet  unknown,  a 
land  on  which  pea-vine  and  vetch 
grow  luxuriantly,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  rich,  where  heavy  forests 
of  virgin  growth  abound,  and 
where  long  days  of  sunlight,  low 
altitude  and  frequent  rainfall  com- 
bine to  give  a  growing  season  that 
refutes  all  our  pre-conceptions  of 
the  "frozen  north."  The  Peace  River  basin  has  an 
area  of  over  75,000,000  acres  of  land  and  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  this  vast  fertile  plain  enjoys  a  higher 
degree  of  temperature  than  prevails  at  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Western  Canada  has  resources  of  untold  mag- 
nitude —  resources  in  her  forests,  in  her  coal 
mines,  in  her  natural  gas  and  in  the  top  12  inches  of 
soil  on  her  250  million  acres  of  readily-arable  land. 
But  she  has  dire  need  of  divers  things;  without  them, 
her  resources  are  of  no  avail.  She  needs  population. 
British  Columbia  has  a  population  of  1.1  persons  per 
square  mile;  Alberta  1.5:  Saskatchewan,  1.9  and 
Manitoba  1.8.  Population  in  Eastern  Canada  as  yet 
is  sparse  enough,  but,  were  the  Western  Provinces  to 
be  peopled  in  the  same  ratio  as  prevails  in  the  East, 
the  four  provinces  west  of  Ontario  to-day  would  be 
supporting  over  fifteen  million  persons. 

After  population,  the  West  needs  some  clearly  defin- 
ed policy  that  will  ensure  prompt  and  economical  hand- 
ling of  her  Vast  annual  production.  There  are  good 
railway  lines  in  Western  Canada — and  there  are 
others.  At  this  moment,  though  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  hardly  been  scratched,  farmers  in  the 
Peace  River  basin  have  on  their  hands  a  great  deal  of 
the  crop  of  1918;  ever  since  the  first  settlers  went  in, 
they  have  had  to  face  unwarranted  hardships  in  get- 
ting grain  or  livestock  to  the  outside  world.  After 
population  and  transportation  facilities,  must  come 
inauguration  of  some  practicable  scheme  of  rural 
credit  and  a  wider  practice  of  the  principles  of  co- 
operation— though  already  this  latter  feature  is  far 
ahead  of  all  others  in  each  of  the  four  provinces. 
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The  glory  of  the  ranch  life  with  all  that  it  means  in  the  development  of   private  initiative   and  in   real  living-      A  Hereford  breeder's  home  in  Alberta. 


It  has  taken  this  third  successive  year  of  extreme 
drought  to  turn  the  minds  of  many  old-established 
Westerners  toward  the  possibilities  of  the  great 
northern  areas  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  In 
Saskatoon,  this  summer,  I  met  a  rancher  from  the 
Alberta  foothills  who  was  scouring  north-eastern  Sas- 
katchewan for  hay  for  10,000  cattle,  15,000 
sheep  and  1,200  horses;  if  he  couldn't  buy 
in  sufficient  quantity  he  would  be  forced  to 
"move  north."  I  know  of  another  rancher  of  some 
twenty  years'  experience  who  moved  his  entire  outfit, 
including  all  his  cattle,  to  a  point  miles  beyond  Peace 
River  Crossing.  I  know  that  the  son  of  one  of  Can- 
ada's cattle-kings  spent  the  better  part  of  the  summer 
searching  for  favored  areas  "north  of  the  Peace."  On 
a  train  near  Yorkton  I  met  a  demobilized  United 
States  soldier  who  was  bringing  a  party  of  200  Dakota 
farmers  into  Canada  and,  he  declared,  "I'm  going  to 
locate  them  somewhere  up  north,  where  chances  of 
success  seem  to  me  to  be  better  than  in  the  southern 
areas  where  the  drought  comes  so  often." 

The  gradual  change  from  large-scale  wheat  grow- 
ing to  the  Western  approximation  of  our  "mixed 
farming"  is  already  making  itself  evident  in  various 
ways.  Saskatchewan  as  yet  is  a  wheat-growing  prov- 
ince, the  greatest  wheat-growing  province  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  finest  wheat-belts  in  the  world;  one 
might  say  that  Saskatchewan  stands  or  falls  by  its 
annual  crop  of  "Manitoba  Hard."  But  the  leaven 
quietly  is  working.  Saskatchewan  is  the  home  of  over 
a  score  of  the  most  modern  co-operative  creameries, 
one  of  which  has  an  annual  output  of  over  225,000 
pounds  of  butter.  Near  Melville  I  met,  by  the  merest 
chance,  a  man  who  had  paid  $3,000  for  a  new  sire  for 
his  dairy  herd.  There  is  on  a  farm  near  Fort  Ver- 
million (dangerously  close  to  that  frigid  "Arctic 
Circle"  of  our  schooldays)  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
pure-bred  cattle  to  be  found  in  the  Weft.  In  the  city 
of  Edmonton  alone  are  no  fewer  than  five  great 
creameries,  one  of  which,  last  year,  produced  3,000,000 
pounds  of  butter.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
from  1912  to  1915,  the  output  of  creamery  butter  in 
Alberta  increased  from  3,000,000  to  nearly  7,500,000 
pounds,  while  the  total  value  of  the  dairy  products  of 
the  "sunny  province"  in  1917  was  the  sum  of  $10,000,- 
,  000.  These  few  figures  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
progress  of  dairying,  though  quiet  and  less  spectacu- 
lar than  was  the  development  of  the  "wheat-mining," 


is  very  satisfactory  and  points  to  an  enormous  expan- 
sion with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  founding 
of  new  herds. 

PERHAPS  it  were  advisable  in  a  disconnected  article 
A  such  as  this  to  make  some  mention  of  what  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  single  feature  in  the  life  of  Western 
Canada  to-day — the  re-birth  of  a  nation.  The  West  is 
groping,  not  blindly,  but  groping  restlessly  and 
ceaselessly  for  its  ideal.  Just  what  that  ideal  may 
be,  it  does  not  know  as  yet,  but  it  has  an  ideal 
and  it  is  ready  to  follow  that  to  the  realization.  The 
shackles  of  partyism  that  bound  old  and  young,  native- 
born  and  "foreign"  alike,  to  the  heels  of  a  party  fetish 
have  been  cut,  and  the  Western  farmer  is  doing  his 
own  thinking.  Even  brand-new,  nicely-formulated 
platforms  of  recent  appearance — platforms  so  worded 
as  to  be  almost  revolutionary  in  their  apparent  literal 
meaning — fail  to  interest  Western  Canadians,  who  see 
in  them  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  No  longer  do  these 
independent  men  of  the  prairies  express  any  desire  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Eastern  Gamaliels.  I  ran  across  an 
instance,  during  the  summer  just  ended,  of  one  man 
journeying  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Winni- 
peg, at  his  own  expense,  to  get  the  advice  of  a 
prominent  member  of  one  of  the  great  farmers'  organ- 
izations regarding  the  personal  character  of  a  man 
for  whom  he  might  be  asked  to  use  his  vote  and  in- 
fluence. Can  one  imagine  that  being  done  in  Ontario? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average  Western  voter  is 
taking  his  franchise  much  more  seriously  than  does 
his  colleague  in  the  East. 


Other  countries  in  the  world  preceded  Canada  in 
the  inauguration  and  successful  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  in  the  marketing  of  farm  sup- 
ducts  and  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies,  but  nowhere 
in  the  world  has  the  movement,  once  started,  spread 
with  such  rapidity  and  with  such  a  basis  of  perman- 
ence, as  in  the  provinces  of  Western  Canada.  There 
are  now  in  operation  in  the  West  six  great  farmers' 
co-operative  agencies,  all  in  one  supreme  affiliation, 
that  are  a  model  for  the  whole  world.  At  least  five 
of  these  had  their  beginning  in  the  only  proper  man- 
ner in  which  co-operation  should  begin,  that  is,  in  the 
commercial  sphere.  So  eminently  successful  were  they 
in  buying — and  selling — that  the  step  from  commer- 
cial activity  into  the  more  abstract  sphere  of  political 
action  was  but  a  coming-of-age,  a  mere  progression 
along  the  path  of  solid,  rock-bottom  efficiency  and 
successful  endeavor.  Though  it  has  come  about  that, 
"on  paper,"  politics  and  propaganda  are  utterly  di- 
vorced from  the  commercial  branches  of  these  farmers' 
bodies,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  former  phase  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  latter.  In  prosaic  trading, 
organized  farmers  discovered  their  own  latent  talents 
and  their  unknown  strength,  and  these  attributes  they 
now  extend  into  wider  fields.  That  the  co-operative 
trading  has  not.  only  justified  its  inauguration  but  has 
functioned  as  the  parent  body  of  a  new  political  force 
of  incalculable  power  must  be  conceded  by  anyone 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  real  trend  of  events  in  the 
Western  Provinces. 


Hauling    alfalfa    from    the    farms    at    Coaldale,    Alberta,     with    a 
tractor. 


JOHN    CLAY    IN    ENGLAND 

THREE  days  ago  snow  began  to  fall,  and  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  regular  storm,  writes  John  Clay, 
to  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  under  date  of  Nov.  13.  No 
person  ever  remembers  such  a  storm  so  early  in  the 
season.  We  are  shut  off  hunting,  and  while  the  boys 
have  gone  off  shooting  I  have  refused  the  fence.  So 
far  as  money-making  is  concerned,  the  farmer  col- 
lectively is  the  man  of  the  hour,  but  they  are  having 
to  wrestle  with  labor,  which  is  deteriorating  seriously. 
In  fact,  the  whole  country  is  upside  down.  There  is  a 
big  increase  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  production. 
Every  Saturday  night  this  little  village  (1,250  people) 
is  full  of  country  folk  spending  money  recklessly, 
s-etting  "o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious"  before 
9  p.m.,  when  the  "pubs"  shut  up. 
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MORE   PLAY   FOR   THE   COUNTRY 


BRAMSHOTT!  Witley!  Seafcrd!  What  a  flood 
of  memories  sweeps  through  the  minds  of  those 
who  went  overseas,  when  they  hear  the  name 
of  some  far-away  English  camp  where  many  a  farmer's 
boy  spent  weary  days,  weeks  and  months  drill — drill — 
drilling  for  the  business  of  slaughtering  human  beings! 
Some  memories  are  bleak  and  dull — others  full  of 
laughter — and  others  stored  with  pictures  of  the  won- 
derful spring  and  autumn  beauties  of  landscape  such 
as  only  England  can  supply. 

It  was  in  the  early  afternoon  of  a  November  day 
that  I  first  walked  into  Bramshott  Camp  from  Liphook. 
The  sky  was  a  dull,  leaden  grey  with  low-flying  clouds 
— a  heavy  drizzly  rain  fell — the'  only  audible  sound 
was  the  drip — drip — dripping  of  the  raindrops  from 
the  leafless  shrubs  and  trees — underfoot  was  wet  and 
muddy.  As  I  breasted  the  hill  from  Bramshott  church 
into  camp,  the  great  open  parade  ground  came  into 
view.  Here  and  there  a  sentry  on  guard — or  a  soldier 
leaning  disconsolately  against  the  doorpost  of  one  of 
the  drab  huts — was  all  the  life  or  motion  in  the  scene. 
What  a  life  for  a  man  to  live!  All  the  outside  world 
seems  dreary,  bleak,  sodden,  despondent.  How  can 
men  live  in  such  a  world  and  be  happy,  cheerful  and 
optimistic?  How  can  the  men's  morale  be  sustained? 
Stay!  As  we  draw  closer  we  become  aware  of  more 
life.  Soldiers  singly  and  in  pairs,  heads  sunk  deep 
within  their  collars  for  protection  from  the  raw  ele- 
ments, are  seen  crossing  the  parade  ground.  All 
seem  to  be  converging  on  one  point  in  the  camp  or 
emerging  from  it!  What  can  it  mean?  Why!  It  is  a 
large  brown  hut  with  a  red  roof  and  the  letters 
Y.M.C.A.  painted  on  it!  Perhaps  here  we  may  find  a 
suggestion  of  the  explanation  of  the  men's  morale. 

We  enter  the  hut  and  behold  all  things  are  new. 
Here  is  the  explanation — Re-creation  or  Recreation.  At 
one  end  of  the  large  hut  behind  a  counter  stand  two  or 
three  young  women,  several  N.  C.  O's  and  men  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  lieutenant  in  charge,  serving  out  buns, 
coffee,  chocolate,  etc.,  etc.,  as  fast  as  they  can.  In  one 
corner  a  group  stands  around  a  billiard  table,  watching 
the  exciting  finish  of  a  tournament — in  another  a 
motherly  woman^-the  Hut  Sister — sits  by  a  fire — sur- 
rounded by  cosy  basket  chairs,  books,  magazines,  etc., 
and  beside  her  a  few  men  talking  over  home  affairs — 
a  little  bit  of  home  life.  Through  the  doorway  of  the 
Quiet  Room  we  can  see  many  busy  writing  home,  or 
enjoying  some  good  magazine  or  paper,  or  perhaps 
playing  checkers,  chess 
or  dominoes.  On  the  bul- 
letin board  are'  adver- 
tised— a  lecture  for  to- 
night on  "The  League  of 
Nations" — "Movies"  for 
the  next  afternoon — a 
concert  party  for  next 
night — a  series  of  educa- 
tional classes  at  the 
Khaki  University — all 
kinds  of  re-creation.  The 
day  I  arrived  in  camp,  the 
hut  sergeant  sought  my 
assistance  in  planning  a 
mock  Parliament  to  be 
conducted  by  a  group  of 
soldiers  interested  in  de- 
bating. 

Outside  the  hut,  although  it  was  too  wet  that  day  for 
use,  there  were  grounds  and  courts  for  playing  quoits, 
tennis,  volley  ball,  Badminton,  football  and  baseball. 
In  short,  here  was  a  great  social  centre  for  the  men 
where  they  could  come  for  physical,  intellectual,  social 
as  well  as  religious  refreshment.  Truly  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone — he  cannot. 


By  ALEX.  MACLAREN 


A/TR.  MACLAREN  i.s  already  well  known  to  many  of  our 
renders  through  his  connection  with  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  his  courses  in  rural  leadership  there  and 
h^  work  as  lecturer  and  organizer  of  different  rural  com- 
munity movements  throughout  the  province.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Khaki  Univer- 
sity directing  recreational  activities  for  the  men  who  r;mc 
out  of  the  army,  and  he  has  returned  to  Canada  with  first- 
hand understanding  of  what  these  men  need  as  well  as 
what  all  young  people  and  men  and  women  need  in  the 
way  of  play  and  how  to  supply  it  in  even  the  most  "quiet" 
of  rural  communities. 


Girls  need  more  play. 


Playing:    dodge    ball.      See    bulletin    mentioned 


Simple  equipment  for  chinning  the  bar  contests. 


'pHE  men  are  all  back  home  now.  Many  of  them  are 
•*■  back  on  the  fr.rm.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  Can- 
ada's sons  are  among  them.  Their  needs  are  the  same 
yet — only  the  occasion  and  conditions  are  changed. 
What  are  we  doing  in  rural  communities  to  meet  the 
requirements  ol  human 
nature  to  which  the 
Y.M.C.A.  huts  catered? 
What  forms  of  recrea- 
tion are  available  for 
their  leisure  hours? 
Have  they  regular 
leisure  hours  for  recrea- 
tion? If  we  are  to  build 
a  new  Canada — if  we  are 
to  make  a  new  world — if 
the  world  is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy  —  and 
what  is  more  important 
if  democracy  is  to  be 
saved  and  safe  for  the 
world — we  must  make 
larger  plans,  place  and 
time  for  play  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Our  young  men  and  women  in  the  country  need  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Huts  gave  our  soldiers.  A  friend  of  mine  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  once  said:  "Mac,  it  isn't 
the  hard  work  on  the  farm  that  makes  young  fellows 

want  to  get  away — it's 
the  monotony."  Of 
course  he  did  not  ex- 
haust the  whole  subject 
of  rural  depopulation  in 
that  remark,  but  he 
touched  one  phase  of  it 
and  a  more  important 
one  than  many  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  to-day.  If 
country  life  is  to  be  sat- 
isfying not  only  must  it 
be  financially  remunera- 
tive but  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  for 
meeting  the  all-round  de- 
mands of  man — physical, 
intellectual,  social  and 
religious.  "Man  does  not 
bve  by  bread  alone."  Returned  men  have  put  in  three 
or  four  years  in  the  most  highly  intensified  social  life 
possible,  viz.,  the  army.  The  unrest  manifested  by  them 
is  without  doubt  due  in  part  at  least  to  that  experience. 
It  is  a  protest  against  the  old  cramped  life — its  pur- 
pose and  ulimate  goal  but  dimly  realized  by  the  men 
themselves.  It  is  a  demand  for  life  and  life  more 
abundantly.  To  meet  it  we  must  provide  wider,  deeper 
and  greater  satisfaction  for  intellectual,  social,  and 
recreational  life  in  our  communities.  Those  young 
men  and  women  who  did  not  go  overseas  have  the  same 
human  natures  and  crave  a  like  satisfaction.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  at  West  Point  Military  School  said: 
"The  prime  need  for  a  successful  democracy  is  a  nation 
of  men  who  have  learned  voluntary  self-discipline — 
such  a  discipline  as  a  well-trained  football  team 
possesses."  There  in  a  few  words  we  have  the  value 
of  play  life  summed  up.  If  we  are  to  have  men  and 
women  well  and  proportionately  developed  physically, 
fully  self-disciplined — alert,  keen,  quick,  decisive, 
powerful  of  will,  enthusiastic,  with  initiation  and  co- 
operative spirit,  we  must  give  larger  place  to  the 
recreative  life. 

How  shall  we  meet  the  problem  in  rural  districts? 


Volley   ball  for  all.       Observe  the  action,  keenness  and  alertness. 

The  need  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  those 
great  teeming  camps  of  England.  Here  on  one  farm 
a  youth,  there  another,  and  on  another  two  or  maybe 
three.  May  I  here  interpolate  that  this  matter  in- 
cludes girls  and  women  as  well  as,  and  perhaps  more 
necessarily,  than  boys  and  men.     The  need  is  for  a 

rallying  point — a  spot 
where  all  paths  meet — 
a  community  social  cen- 
tre— a  community  recre- 
ative centre  where  the 
many-sided  nature  of 
man  may  be  satisfied.  It 
is  significant  that  at  this 
time  there  are  many 
communities  which  are 
considering  erecting 
Community  Halls  in 
memoiy  of  those  who 
fell.  These  halls  may 
be  erected  under  finan- 
cial assistance  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agri- 
Note  the  intense  interest.  culture  under  the  Com- 
munity Halls  Act,  1919. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  try  out  a  plan  of  work  for 
a  year  or  two  before  investing  much  money  in  a  hall. 
The  possibility  should  be  investigated  of  combining  a 
Consolidated  School  with  your  Community  Hall  (for 
further  particulars  write  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto).  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  major- 
ity of  communities  will  use  the  school  and  school  play- 
grounds— or  perhaps  a  church,  society,  or  township 
hall. 

The  place  being  available  the  next  thing  is  organiza- 
tion. If  you  have  a  Literary  Society,  a  Young  People's 
Society,  Community  Club  or  other  organization  which 
includes  the  whole  community  it  can  undertake  the 
program  suggested  below.  If  you  have  not  such  organ- 
ization then  call  a  public  meeting  at  the  school-house 
or  other  centre,  work  up  an  interest  by  personal  con- 
versation, discuss  the  project  at  the  meeting,  organize 
a  Community  Club  with  the  usual  officers,  plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan  at  once.  Keep  it  simple.  Go 
at  it  hard. 

\XrE  will  suppose  you  have  your  centre,  your  organ- 
'  '  ization  is  formed,  the  next  thing  is  your  program. 
Put  down  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  your  dates  and 
fill  in  each  night  as  fully  and  as  far  as  you  can.  Where 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  see  that  some  one  person 
is  definitely  responsible  for  arranging  with  lecturer, 
concert  party,  debaters,  talent,  etc.,  or  having  the 
meeting  place  open,  warm,  and  ready.  The  president 
should  check  up  on  the  plans  every  week  until  all  are 
fully  worked  out  and  planned  for  at  least  three  months 
ahead.  For  your  program  we  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing items: — 

1.  Community  Singing.  Secure  copies  of  song  books 
with  parts  simply  arranged  and  preferably  well-known  ■ 
songs.  "55  .Songs  and  Choruses  for  Community  Sing- 
ing," published  by  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston,  is 
a  good  sample.  Sometimes,  lantern  slides  may 
be  used.  Verse  may  be  written  on  blank  slides 
and  thrown  on  the  screen.  Every  meeting  should  be 
interspersed  with  singing.  Use  good  songs  and  not 
trash.  Life  is  too  short  to  waste.  Make  your  time 
count  for  most.  Get  lots  of  fun  out  of  it.  Appoint  as 
leader  someone  who  knows  a  little  about  music,  but| 
who  above  all  else  can  get  everybody  singing.  Com- 
munity Singing  will  work  wonders  in  your  club  spirit. 

2.  A  Canteen.  A  young  friend  of  mine  wrote  mel 
recently  to  say  that  they  had  been  meeting  one  night  aj 
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\A  PARTNERSHIP  of  HOME  and  STATE 

The  Women's  Institutes  of  England  —  By  EMILY  J.  GUEST,  M.A. 


'TPHE  Man  from  Mars  would  probably  regard  the 
■*-  British  Empire  with  perplexity.  Loose,  casual,  in- 
definite in  its  relationships,  with  an  unwritten  con- 
stitution even,  divided  by  earth's  greatest  oceans, 
what  is  the  mysterious  bond  which  welds  together  that 
self-willed,  highly  individualistic  people?  A  paradox- 
ical people,  sea-rovers,  explorers,  adventurers  into  the 
Unknown,  yet  moved  by  a  great  earth  hunger  and  a 
rooted  inborn  instinct  for  home-making,  this  Mother 
Country  and  her  Daughter  States  have  slowly  evolved 
that  Family  of  Nations,  that  remarkable  democracy 
known  to  the  world  as  the  British  Commonwealth. 

The  instinct  which  makes  a  Briton  regard  his  home 
as  his  castle,  which  makes  him  plan  for  it,  work  for  it, 
beautify  it,  defend  it,  die  for  it,  is  the  chief  factor  in 
his  nation-building.  And  John  Bull's  wife  is  a  fitting 
mistress  of  his  home  and  sharer  of  his  destinies. 

Capacity  of  no  mean  order  goes  into  tlie  making 
and  management  of  the  comfortabio  English  home, 
whether  it  De  the  administrative  ab'lity  required  by 
the  distress  of  the  Castle  or  the  Hall  in  securing  the 
happy,  smoothly-running,  domestic  relationships  which 
so  impress  the  visitor;  the  dexterity  of  the  quiet,  low- 
voiced  house-staff;  or  the  all-round  capability 
of  the  cottage,  where  one  brain  and  one  pair  of  hands 
must  both  plan  and  execute  for  the  entire  family. 

It  is  this  healthy,  deep-rooted  race  feeling  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  social  unrest  in  England.  Patiently, 
insistently,  labor  iterates  and  reiterates  that  it  is  not 
primarily  for  wages  they  are  moving  but  for  "better 
living  conditions." 

And  "this  must  be  made  a  country  fit  for  heroes  to 
live  in,"  rings  back  the  response  of  the  Chief  Minister 
of  State.  Great  Britain  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  homelands.  '•  Many  of  the  homes  are  pecu- 
liarly lovely  and  wholesome.     Why  not  all? 

"It  is  easy  to  talk,"  say  the  cynics. 

But  quietly,  unheralded,  amid  the  stress  of  war,  of 
anxiety,  of  food  shortage,  of  bitter  bereavement,  this 
spirit  of  democracy,  of  brotherhood,  of  co-operation, 
has  taken  organized  form  among  the  rural  home- 
makers  of  England  in  their  home-makers'  clubs  known 
as  the  Women's  Institutes. 

"For  Home  and  Country, "-  is  their  watchword,  co- 
operation is  their  key-note,  and  their  objective  or 
"handful  of  aims"  is  better  homes,  better  people,  a 
better  community,  a  better  and  happier  social  life, 
and  a  better  and  more  prosperous  agriculture. 

How  was  it  done? 

A  S  so  many  of  the  world's  best  things  are,  by  faith — 
•**■  and  work! 

When  first  the  little  Canadian  woman — for  the  In- 
stitute idea  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada — who  came 
over  with  her  son  to  the  Great 
War,  saw  what  a  power  the 
organized  rural  home-makers 
might  be  in  the  colossal  strug- 
gle between  materialism  and 
idealism,  she  began  to  tell 
•about  them  and  to  urge  that  a 
beginning  be  made  at  once  in 
the  Motherland.  Her  proposals, 
however,  were  met  with  a  du- 
bious shake  of  the  head  and  a 
kindly,  "Ah,  yes,  you  might  do 
that  in  Canada — you  are  young 
and  open-minded  there,  but 
here — we  are  so  old  and  con- 
servative, and  then — our  class 
distinctions,  you  know." 

So  they  listened  and  enjoy- 
ed, but  nothing  happened. 

"If  just  one  place  would  try 
it.  If  only  a  single  rural  com- 
munity would  give  it  a  trial," 
she  used  sometimes  to  cry  in 
despair. 

Finally  one  place  did. 

It  was  a  lovely  corner  of 
most  lovely  Wales,  and  it  had 
fifty-eight  letters  in  its  name! 

However,  though,  the  guide- 
books say  encouragingly,  "You 
can  escape  from  this  place  by 
train  to  Bangor." 

Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgoger- 


Emily  J.   Guest,   a  woman   of   wide   experience,   whose   warm- 
est   public    interest    is     with    the    farm    homes    of    Canada. 

ychwyrndrobwllllantysiliogogogoch,  or  Llanfair  p.g., 
as  people  in  self-defence  usually  pronounce  it,  did  not 
let  the  Women's  Institute  speaker  escape,  and  the  first 
one  was  organized.     It  met  in  a  pretty,  little  ivy-cov- 


j\ /TISS  GUEST  is  an  Ontario  girl  who  went  overseas  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war  to  do  whatever  she  could  to 
help.  Her  adaptability,  her  winning  personality  and  her 
experience  in  platform  work  and  Women's  Institute  work 
in  general  in  Ontario  made  her  so  valuable  as  a  lecturer 
to  the  Women's  Institutes  in  England  that  when  Scotland 
was  ready  to  start  an  institute  campaign  the  Scottish 
Government  sent  for  her.  She  was  Chief  organizer  of 
Women's  Institutes  in  Scotland  until  she  returned  to 
Canada  a  few  weeks  ago.  At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  federation  of  Women's  Institutes  of  Canada  she  was 
made  corresponding  secretary,  in  which  position  she  will 
be  able  to  bring  the  best  of  her  wide  experience  to  the 
benefit  of  the  work  here.  Readers  who  enjoyed  her  articles 
in  the  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  a  few  years  ago  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  we  have  another  series  on  the  way. 
In  the  next  issue  she  will  tell  about  the  institutes  of 
Scotland. 


The  Queen   and   Princess  Mary  attend  an  Institute   exhibit.     At  the  extreme  right   is  Mrs.  Watt,  the  Canadian   woman 
who   started   the   Institute  movement   in    England    and    who   was   the   chief   organizer. 


ered  building  in  the  garden  of  one  of  its  first  officers, 
but  it  meant  to  erect  a  house  of  its  own  "after  the  war." 
That  was  the  beginning  in  September,  1915.  In 
September,  1919,  there  were  twelve  hundred  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales! 

The  infant  Institute  found  their  first  official  home 
under  the  sheltering  aegis  of  the  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  of  England,  and  the  sympathetic 
direction  of  its  far-visioned  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Nugent 
Harris,  his  wife,  and  the  first  organizer,  Mrs.  Watt. 
In  1917,  a  significant  tribute  was  paid  to  their  value  in 
what  was  then  considered  the  Second  Line  of  Defence, 
the  national  food  supply,  by  the  proposal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  take  them  over  and  to  finance  their 
further  organization. 

So  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  British  home-mak- 
ing took  place  when  the  rural  home-makers  first  en- 
tered inte  active,  organized  partnership  with  their 
Government  and  took  the  initial  step  towards  making- 
it  a  recognized  Department  of  State  with  rights  of 
consideration  and  assistance  as  work  of  fundamental 
national  importance.  From  this  time  on,  the  move- 
ment went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Men  were 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  women,  seeing  almost  more 
dearly  its  enormous  constructive  power. 

The  Board  undertook  to  send  an  organizer  to  any 
village  desiring  t:>  hear  about  Institutes,  but  no  branch 
could  be  organized  until  at  le»st  twenty-five  women 
and  girls  were  pledged  as  initial  members.  A  girl 
must  be  over  fourteen  to  be  eligible  for  membership, 
but  there  is  no  limit  at  the  other  end.  She  may  be 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  still  she  is  eligible! 

The  members,  from  among  themselves,  elect  by  bal- 
lot a  committee  of  management  for  the  year,  consist- 
ing of,  approximately,  ten  girls  and  women  represent- 
ing the  home-makers  of  the  community,  potential  or 
actual.  The  lady  of  the  Hall  or  Manor  is  usually 
chosen  to  represent  the  large  home,  two  or  more  wives 
or  daughters  from  the  farm  homes,  one  for  the  pro- 
fessions, two  or  three  from  the  cottages,  a  teacher  to 
link  the  Institute  with  the  school,  a  girl  to  represent 
the  girls'  point  of  view,  and  the  community  nurse  where 
one  is  available.  These,  again  by  ballot,  elect  from 
among  themselves  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  original  Institute  movement  was  a  growth, 
arising  quietly  out  of  actual  rural  needs  and  desires. 
Ii  was  planned  by  busy  women  for  busy  women,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  simple,  practical  methods 
which  contribute  so  much  to  its  success.  This  same 
spirit  of  practical  democratic  co-operation  prevails  in 
England.  Each  branch  is  self-governing,  but  the  same 
few  and  simple  rules  bind  all.  Here  again  the  busy 
woman's  hand  is  evident,  for  as  she  naively  observes, 
"It  is  no  use  having  many  rules 
for  women,  since  being  women, 
we  should  just  break  them." 
They  are  non-sectarian,  non- 
party, and  do  not  introduce 
markedly  controversial  sub- 
jects into  the  programmes. 

The  ideal  English  pro- 
gramme for  a  Women's  Insti- 
stute  meeting  has  three  fea- 
tures ;  something  tp  hear,  some- 
thinff  to  see,  something  to  do, 
and  lasts  about  two  hours.  A 
short  paper  or  talk  that  gives 
you  food  for  thought,  a  de- 
monstration on  such  subjects 
as  x>oking,  sewing,  darning, 
ironing,  painting,  fancy  work, 
are  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  subjects  of  the 
day  in  which  each  member  con- 
tributes any  results  from  her 
own  experience  or  thought 
which  may  be  of  value  to  an- 
other. But  you  contribute  only 
what  you  know  yourself 
to  the  programme,  for  an  in- 
exorable unwritten  law  pre- 
vails that  "You  must  try  it 
on  your  own  family  first.  If 
they  live  through  it,  you  may 
bring  it  to  the  Institute!"    An 

I  English  peeress  gave  a  demons- 
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Canada  Can  Produce  the  Best  Apples 

Too  Many  Varieties,  and  Some  Ben  Davis  Types  are  Bugbears  of  the 

Salesman— 5y  J.   L.   RUTLEDGE 


CANADIANS  as  a  rule  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  they  have  pre-eminence  in  the  matter 
of  wheat  and  apples.  Probably  in  both  in- 
stances there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  ground  for  some 
legree  of  self-satisfaction,  but  the  belief  fairly  com- 
mon among  Canadians,  that  the  apple  is  largely  a 
•development  of  Canada,  will  hardly  hold  water.  Can- 
ada has  a  climate  that  is  pre-eminently  suited  for  its 
cultivation  and  should  produce  some  of  the  best  apples 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that 
-she  does.  But  that  Canada  had  anything  to  do  in. 
originating  the  apple  could  hardly  be  proved.  When 
our  British  forebears  were  wandering  around  in  an 
artistic  garb  of  blue  paint,  and  chivvying  the  wild- 
boar  and  deer  with  rough-hewn  spears,  the  Roman 
legionaries  in  Brittany  were  quietly  munching  apples. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  apples  have  been  known  in  Britain 
since  the  Roman  occupation,  which  as  everyone  knows 
"was  in  55  B.  C.  Just  where  they  originated  is  not 
Known,  but  it  was  far  before  that  era,  and  moreover, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  the  location,  though  the 
evidence  seems  to  favor  the  supposition  that  it  was 
in  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
in  Russia.  In  any  event  it  is  known  that  Russia  is  a 
great  apple  country  and  one  of  the  first  sources.  Ap- 
ples were  grown  in  Anatolia,  South  of  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Northern  Russia,  as  far  back  as  the  recorded 
"history  of  the  subject  goes,  and  many  of  our  varieties 
are  of  Russian  origin,  many  also  are  of  French  and 
Dutch  origin.  In  Britain  alone  there  are  moreover  2,- 
000  known  varieties,  and  how  many  others  we  do  not 
know.  The  apple  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distribut- 
ed of  any  known  fruit.  On  this  continent  alone,  it  is 
grown  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Northern  Georgia,  and 
from  British  Columbia  to  California,  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted zone  of  apple  culture  covering  millions  of 
square  miles.  In  all  this  wide  expanse  of  country, 
Canada  has  the  best  climatic  conditions  to  produce 
the  hardy,  luscious  apple,  that  is  the  apple  at  its  best. 
Apples  need  the  frost  to  develop  their  finest  qualities, 
and  they  keep,  best  when  stored  at  just  freezing  or 
slightly  below.  31  degrees  to  32  degrees  is  the  perfect 
storage  temperature.  Even  a  little  frost  will  not  hurt 
them  if  they  are  allowed  to  come  out  gradually.  More- 
over, the  winter  apple  needs  the  tang  of  frost  in  the 
air  before  it  should  be  packed.  Given  such  packing 
conditions  and  apples  will  last  in  a  good  storage  far 
beyond  their  accepted  lifetime.  Failing  such  condi- 
tions it  is  better  to  leave  them  on  the  tree.  On  the 
tree  the  apple  ripens  slowly;  once  picked  the  ripening 
process,  which  is  also  the  process  of  disintegration, 
continues  with  materially  increased  speed. 

These  are  items  which  the  grower  of  apples  should 
know.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
touching  on  the  marketing  of  apples  that  are  of  per- 
haps equal  moment. 

Our  Nondescript  Apples 
"DROBABLY    one    of   the   greatest   mistakes    of    the 
*■    average  apple  grower,  at  least  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  the  haphazard    choice    of    varieties. 
Variety  may  be  the  spice  of  life,  but  it 
certainly  adds  nothing  to  the  saleable 
qualities  of  the  average  apple  orchard. 
This  is  the  case  even  when  the  varieties 
of  apples  are  generally  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  so  when  they  are  composed  of  a 
collection  of  nondescript  grades. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  fact. 
Take  first  the  case  of  the  nondescript 
grade.  It  has  to  be  sold  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  The  buyer  doesn't  want 
it,  the  wholesaler  doesn't  want  it,  the 
retailer  doesn't  want  it  and  finally  the 
consumer  doesn't  want  it,  and  in  every 
instance  some  sort  of  pressure  must  be 
used  upon  the  purchaser  to  induce  him 
to  buy  that  particular  variety  of  apple. 
All  this  effort  costs  money,  and  when 
this  money  and  energy  has  finally  been 
expended  you  have  the  final  consumer 
who  has  purchased  an  apple  that  he 
does  not  want,  and  by  that  much  is  the 
less  likely  to  buy  again. 

That  may  appear  to  be  an  insigni- 
ficant factor  in  the  sale  of  apples,  but 
it  is  in  reality  the  most  important  factor 
of  all.     Canada  is  now  producing  more 


An  old  Tallman  Sweet  grafted  to  Spies.     It  bore  3  barrels  of  each 
variety    this    year. 


apples  than  she  can  consume,  yet  every  year  in  the 
heart  of  the  apple  season  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  boxes  of  apples  are  being  brought  into  the  country 
and  sold  readily,  because  the  handlers  of  these  boxed 
apples  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  essential 
factor  in  the  sale  right  from  the  orchard  down  to  the 
consumer,  must  be  based  on  a  satisfied  customer. 
Canada  produces  better  apples  than  are  grown  in  the 
United  States,  but  has  largely  neglected  to  tell  the 
public  so,  and  has  moreover  shown  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  opposite  opinion  by  the  over 
production  of  many  undesirable  species. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  too,  why  an 
orchard  of  too  many  varieties  is  a  poor  proposition. 
The  buyer  does  not  want  them,  and  when  the  buyer 
does  not  want  them,  or  is  not  inclined  to  be  eager  to 
get  them,  the  grower  is  naturally  trading  at  a  disad- 
vantage. He  has  to  make  concessions  to  make  a  sale, 
and  concessions  mean  lost  profit. 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  the  writer  is  barking 
up  a  merely  imaginary  tree,  and  that  such  conditions 
do  not  exist.  But  unfortunately  they  do.  Some  years 
ago,  in  fact,  the  writer  packed  an  orchard  in  Eastern 
Ontario  that  showed  52  different  varieties  of  apples. 
The  bulk  of  these  were  Wealthy,  with  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  other  good  or  fair  varieties,  but  more  than  half 
the  balance  represented  merely  a  tree  or  two  of  one 
sort  of  apple  or  another,  only  varying  in  that  the  last 
one  discovered  always  seemed  the  worst. 

The  orchard  was  purchased  on  a  basis  of  a  certain 
price  for  Nos.  1  and  2  packed,  for  no  one  in  his  sober 
senses  would  buy  such  an  orchard  on  any  other  basis, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  various  varieties 
were  never  packed,  because  even  in  the  days  when 
labor  was  cheaper  than  at  present,  and  barrels  were 
worth  about  25  cents,  the  fruit  was  not  worth  the  cost 
of  packing  and  transportation  charges. 

Unquestionably  the  grower  who  lets  his  orchard  run 
to  varieties  is  doing  himself  an  injury. 


Old   Northern  Spy  trees  that  each  produced  7  to  10  barrels  this  year.       A  young   Spy  and 
Baldwin    orchard   will   command   big   prices   during    the   next   20   years. 


Buyers  Do  Not  Want  Variation 

'"PHERE  are  a  number  of  very  sound  reasons  why 
the  apple  buyer  does  not  want  a  too  variegated 
selection.  In  the  first  place  he  largely  sells  by  car  lots, 
and  he  has  to  sell  on  a  basis  of  the  car  sheet  of  con- 
tents. Now  if  he  can  show  a  car  sheet  with  say  a 
fairly  well-distributed  list  of  such  varieties  as  Spy, 
Baldwin,  King,  Greening,  Golden  Russett,  Blenheims, 
and  a  few  Stark,  Ben  Davis,  Peewaukee,  the  buyer 
knows  just  where  he  can  dispose  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
chaser in  turn  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  just  who 
will  buy  these  apples,  but  if  the  list  runs  on  Colvert, 
Gideon,  Cranberry  Pippin,  Ontario,  Wagner,  Phoenix, 
Scott's  Winter,  Fallawater,  Cooper's  Market,  Ribston, 
Wolf  River,  Rox,  Russett,  Swaar,  Jennetting,  Habber- 
ston,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  are  rocks 
ahead,  and  that  the  customer  is  going  to  make  a  hub- 
bub about  purchasing  some  of  these  varieties. 

And  that  is  not  alL  Supposing  the  buyer  is  loading 
into  warehouse  or  cold  storage,  on  a  car  sheet  of  20  to 
30  varieties,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
trouble  in  the  offing.  He  knows  that  when  they  go  in- 
to storage  they  must  be  piled  in  tiers  ten  to  twelve 
barrels  high,  and  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  separate  tiers  for  all  these  varieties  in  all 
their  grades.  That  means  mixed  tiers,  and  any  applo 
warehouse  man  knows  how  dangerous  that  is  with  ap- 
ples maturing  at  different  seasons.  There  is  a  Col- 
vert down  at  the  very  foot  of  the  pile ;  he  knows  that 
should  be  sold,  but  to  get  at  it  he  has  to  move  prob- 
ably fifty  barrels  in  a  space  where  there  is  hardly  room 
to  move  one,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  curse 
under  his  breath,  and  leave  that  barrel  to  rot  in  com- 
fort. He  must  either  be  ready  to  admit  a  loss  of  few 
barrels  out  of  the  car  owing  to  inability  to  get  at  them 
promptly  when  they  should  be  handled.  Or  he  will 
have  to  sort  that  car  on  the  siding,  so  that  the  more 
perishable  varieties  may  be  sent  to  storage  in  one  load. 
Quite  aside  from  the  added  expense,  delays  and  an- 
noyance of  such  a  method,  anyone  who  has  had  to 
work  from  a  loaded  car  on  a  track  to  a  wagon  will 
realize  some  of  the  difficulties  of  sorting  out  a  car 
of  even  20  varieties  by  that  method. 

It  means  loss  to  the  buyer,  of  course,  but  the  buyer 
naturally  figures  that  the  loss  is  not  up  to  him,  there- 
fore, if  he  is  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  buy  such  a 
hodge-podge  collection,  he  is  going  to  buy  at  a  figure 
to  cover  himself  against  the  very  strong  probability  of 
loss.  That  comes  out  of  the  apple  producer  of  course, 
and  rightly  so,  for  the  producer  has  by  his  short-sight- 
ed policy  produced  a  condition  where  certain  of  his 
goods  stand  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

There  is  one  other  little  argument  that  might  be 
added  on  for  good  measure,  and  that  is  the  item  of 
mixed  barrels.     Nobody  rejoices  to  open  a  barrel  faced 
with  Baldwins  to  find  them  trailing  off  to  Ben  Davis 
at  the  other  end,  therefore  the  Government  regulations 
have  been  made  to  cover  this  point.      As  apple  trees 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  just 
the  accurate  number  of  apples  to  fill  a 
regulation  number  of  barrels  and  conse- 
quently there  must  always  be  some  mix- 
ed barrels,  a  half  a  dozen  such  is  no 
great  matter,  but  when  this  number  is 
doubled  and  tripled  it  means  a  very  ap- 
preciable   item    of    loss,    and   naturally 
every  additional  variety  of  apple  means 
an   additional   part  barrel,   and   conse- 
quently an  additional  loss. 

Why  Was  the  Ben  Davis? 

'T,0  make  apple  producing  a  profit- 
able  venture  it  is  essential  that  a 
greater  measure  of  system  be  intro- 
duced into  it  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  grower  has  more  or  less 
adopted  the  viewpoint  that  the  buyer 
has  to  buy  what  he  likes  to  produce, 
and  therefore,  because  the  Ben  Davis 
is  a  regular  and  prolific  bearer,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  , 
number  of  these  trees  planted.  The 
grower  usually  realizes  that  if  he  had 
to  sell  these  without  any  other  variety 
he  would  have  an  almost  superhuman 
Continued  on  page  48 
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All  Grand  Champions  at  Chicago. 

See  page  33  for  particulars. 
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THE  IRON  JINX 


TED  FLANDERS,  traveling  road  engineer  for 
the  Jumbo  Tractor  Company,  Ltd.,  was  guiding 
the  Iron  Jinx  over  the  broad,  level  benches  of 
the  Happy  Land  country  of  Northern  Saskatchewan, 
some  hundred  odd  miles  north  of  Maple  Creek. 

Flanders  did  not  call  himself  an  "engineer."  He 
preferred  to  be. known  as  a  plain,  ordinary  "trouble 
shooter,"  for,  he  always  maintained,  "trouble"  was  his 
middle  name.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  tractor  engineer 
— a  traveling  expert — whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver  and 
keep  in  repair  tractors  sold  to  farmers  in  his  territory 
by  the  Jumbo  Tractor  Company,  Ltd. 

On  the  cold,  blustery  November  day  on  which  this 
tale  begins  Flanders  was  anticipating  trouble  for  the 
simple  and  obvious  reason  that  his  erstwhile  charge, 
which  he  was  navigating  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
Happy  Land,  was  the  "Iron  Jinx."  The  "Jinx,"  as 
the  reader  has  already  surmised,  was  a  tractor — a 
hoodoo  tractor,  according  to  Flanders.  He  mistrusted 
the  great,  hulking  creature  of  steel  and  iron — and  for 
a  number  of  very  good  reasons. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  gas-tractioneering,  short- 
ly after  the  first  Winnipeg  tractor  plowing  contest 
which,  you  will  remember,  was  held  in  1908,  Flanders 
had  been  introduced  to  the  Iron  Jinx.  At  that  time 
the  Jinx  was  a  new  tractor — a  powerful,  twin-cylinder 
monster  with  a  45  h.p.  belt  rating.  To  Flanders,  then 
but  a  novice  in  gas-tractor  experting,  had  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  delivering  this  tractor  to  the  first 
purchaser — a  little  jaunt  of  forty  miles  inland  from 
the  railroad.     He  had  had  a  strenuous  experience. 

In  fact,  he  had  many  strenuous  experiences  with  the 
J*inx,  beginning  with  the  date  of  his  introduction  to 
the  tractor  and  continuing  until  the  November  after- 
noon where  we  now  find  him.  The  Jinx  had  been  sold 
on  three  different  occasions,  to  three  different  farmers, 
taken  back  as  many  times  due  to  failure  of  the  pur- 
chasers to  meet  their  fall  notes  when  due,  which  had 
been  tendered  to  the  Jumbc  Tractor  Company,  Ltd., 
in  payment  of  the  tractor  on  long  time  sales — and  in 
each  case  the  "remains"  had  been  practically  rebuilt  by 
Flanders  before  the  next  sale  was  made.  And  be- 
tween times  Flanders  had  experienced  no  end  of 
trouble  in  keeping  the  great  tractor  in  proper  working 
condition,  as  the  purchasers  in  each  case  knew  but 
little  about  gas-engine  operation  and  consequently 
failed  to  care  for  the  tractor  properly. 

The  last  time  that  the  Jinx  was  taken  back — and  it 
had  been  Flanders''  duty  to  reclaim  it — he  had  con- 
sidered the  tractor  quite  beyond  redemption  and  had 
loaded  it  onto  a  flat-car  and  shipped  it  to  the  nearest 
branch  house  of  the  Jumbo  Tractor  Company  with  his 
recommendation  to  sell  it  for  junk. 
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But  here  was  the  Jinx,  still  very  much  alive  and 
barking,  on  its  way  to  the  fourth  purchaser,  with 
Flanders  again  in  charge.  The  tractor  had  been  re- 
built and  repainted  and  really  looked  as  good  as  new. 
The  sturdy  main  frame  and  great  drive  wheels  seemed 
to  be  practically  all  that  was  left  of  the  original  trac- 
tor— and  the  tell-tale  number  plate  that  had  long  since 
become  obnoxiously  familiar  to  Flanders.  A  kerosene 
mixer  had  been  added  for  economical  operation  and  a 
snug  operator's  cab  equipped  with  side,  front  and 
rear  curtains  which  rolled  up  and  were  held  in  place 
by  small  straps,  had  been  provided  as  an  additional  im- 
provement, superseding  the  old  canopy  top  which  had 
furnished  but  scant  shelter  from  inclement  weather. 

On  the  whole,  the  remodelled  Jinx  appeared  to  be  an 
entirely  new  creation — a  thing  to  excite  admiration 
and  command  respect.  Flanders,  in  spite  of  his  na- 
tural aversion  to  this  particular  tractor,  could  not  help 
but  favor  the  once-more-resplendent  Jinx  with  a 
grudging  admiration.  The  job  of  rebuilding  the  old 
tractor  had  been  well  done.  Flanders  recognized  this 
fact  and  he  was  one  who  always  unhesitatingly  gave 
where  credit  was  due. 

"I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you,  old  girl,"  mused  Flanders, 
addressing  his  old-time  enemy.  "They  sure  fixed  you 
up  like  a  new  church  and  made  you  look  right  pious 
and  respectable.  But  down  underneath  the  paint  I 
know  you've  got  a  bad  heart,  so  don't  get  smart  and 
try  to  spring  any  of  your  old  tricks  this  trip,  such  as 
dropping  through  bridges  and  little  things  like  that. 
If  you  go  pulling  any  of  your  raw  stuff — that's  where 
you  see  your  finish  cold,  and  that  goes!" 

Flanders  derived  some  satisfaction  from  relieving 
his  feelings  in  this  manner  occasionally.  Slow,  tedious 
tractor  delivery  trips  over  long,  sunbaked  miles  or 
windy,  blustery  leagues  had  developed  the  habit  of 
talking,  at  times,  to  the  tractors  assigned  to  his  care. 
Tractor  delivery  trips  sometimes  become  very  mon- 
otonous and  lonely.  The  trip  ahead  of  him  promised 
to  be  lonely — and  cold. 

The  season  was  rather  late  for  a  tractor  delivery 
but  the  new  purchasers  of  the  Jinx  had  bought  the 
tractor  for  power  to  operate  a  thresher,  replacing  an- 


other tractor  of  the  same  type  which  was  growing 
wheezy  and  rheumatic  from  over-work  and  standing 
in  the  open  during  the  long  winter  months.  Flanders 
did  not  relish  winter  or  near-winter  tractor  deliveries. 
In  the  present  instance  he  had  a  twenty-mile  delivery 
trip  ahead  of  him. 

However,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  bad  cold  that  he 
had  contracted  several  days  before  Flanders  would  not 
have  minded  greatly  the  task  now  before  him.  But  a 
bad  cold  sometimes  makes  lots  of  difference.  It  is 
quite  apt  to  give  one  a  pessimistic  view-point.  At  any 
rate,  combined  with  the  nefarious  character  of  the 
Jinx,  it  made  Flanders  feel  somewhat  pessimistic.  He 
was  sure  that  something  would  happen  and  was  quite 
disappointed  when  he  found  that  he  had  covered  fifteen 
miles  of  his  trip  without  incident.  It  was  easy  to  de- 
termine his  mileage  because  the  Jinx  had  a  road  speed 
of  three  miles  an  hour  and  Flanders  had  been  on  the 
road  just  five  hours.  He  had  almost  a  two-hours'  run 
still  ahead  of  him  and,  barring  accidents  or  unforeseen 
delays,  would  reach  his  destination  by  nightfall,  as  it 
was  now  mid-afternoon. 

The  road  led  over  a  magnificent  sweep  of  compara- 
tively level  country  which  was  broken  by  occasional 
coulees,  usually  invisible  even  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  flat  bench  lands.  Some  of  these  coulees  were  deep 
and  precipitous,  necessitating  laborious  detours  in  the 
shape  of  "horse-shoe"  or  "S"  grades  which  crept  dia- 
gonally down  the  sides  of  the  coulees,  and  similarly  up 
the  slopes  of  the  opposite  sides. 

A  stiff,  biting  wind  which  had  sprung  up,  breezed 
gustily  through  the  tractor  cab  and  penetrated  Flan- 
ders' heavy  bear-skin  top  coat.  He  chilled  uncomfort- 
ably and  his  cough  began  to  bother  him. 

A  thick  blanket  of  clouds  was  coming  up  from  the 
West  and  spreading  over  the  sky.  After  all  it  might 
be  possible  that  some  of  Flanders'  calamitous  pre- 
dictions might  be  realized.  This  possibility  became 
more  and  more  probable.  Snow  was  in  the  air.  Ac- 
cording to  all  indications  a  blizzard  was  brewing. 
Flanders  regarded  the  manifestations  with  some  un- 
easiness. 

Northern  Saskatchewan  had  been  visited  by  several 
snow  flurries  earlier  in  the  season,  but  in  each  case 
the  fall  had  melted  quickly.  Old  Boreas  had  been  hold- 
ing off  his  forces  for  an  unusually  long  time  and  was 
now  apparently  growing  very  restless.  So  was  Flan- 
ders. He  puffed  at  his  battered  old  pipe  meditatively 
as  he  viewed  the  quickly  darkening  sky.  He  decided 
that  an  attack  of  Boreas'  forces  at  this  particular 
time  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  say  the  least.  He 
hoped  "Borie"  would  be  reasonable. 

But  his  hopes  were  quickly  dashed.  The  attack  be- 
gan. Flanders  observed  the  beginning  of  the  advance 
in  the  distance.     It  approached  with  the  speed  of  an 
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Planden  looking  out  into  the  storm  observed  a  sudden 

commotion :   a   wild   buck ;    a  riderless  horse ;   an   inert 

b*dr    briaur    huddled    in    the    road    just    ahead    of    the 

tractor. 
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express  ttsaia  driven  and  lashed  by  a 
forty-mile  gale.  Straight  across  the 
treeless  prairie  it  came,  a  full-fledged 
snorter  of  a  Western  blizzard — a  solid 
wall  of  white  rolling  forward  irresist- 
ibly. It  was  but  the  space  of  minutes 
before  Flanders  and  Jinx  were  envelop- 
ed in  the  swirling,  icy  onslaught. 

Like  the  good  navigator  he  was, 
Flanders  took  his  bearings  before  the 
surrounding  scenery  was  entirely  oblit- 
erated from  view.  He  made  out  a  home- 
steader's shack  straight  ahead — pos- 
sibly one  or  two  miles  distant — which 
appeared  to  be  the  nearest  haven  of 
refuge.  Fixing  the  direction  in  his  mind 
he  decided  to  make  a  bee-line  for  that 
goal.  Darkness  would  soon  be  upon  him 
but  the  Jinx  could  cover  the  intervening 
distance  in  less  than  an  hour's  time 
barring  accidents.  On  the  other  hand 
— oh,  well,  one  always  took  his  chances, 
you  know. 

Relieving  himself  of  a  few  choice  and 
feeling  remarks  as  the  storm  gobbled  up 
the  Jinx,  Flanders  brought  the  great 
tractor  to  a  standstill  and  proceeded  to 
make  use  of  the  new  improvements,  the 
cab  curtains,  which  he  unrolled  and 
fastened  securely  in  their  places  by 
means  of  the  metal  buttons  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  front  curtains 
had  celluloid  windows  so  that  the 
operator  could  look  ahead. 

After  all,  the  situation  was  not  as  bad 
as  it  might  have  been  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  new  tractor  cab  fur- 
nished excellent  protection  from  the 
direct  force  of  the  driving  storm.  Flan- 
ders was  very  grateful  for  this  particu- 
lar improvement  to  the  old  tractor.  The 
enclosed  quarters  TOjre  quite  snug  and 
the  twin  cylinder  Heads  of  the  engine 
abutted  into  the  cab,  furnishing  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  heat — especially 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  kerosene  was 
being  used  for  fuel  as  kerosene  gener- 
ates considerably  more  heat  than  gaso- 
line. 

Having  securely  fastened  the  cab  cur- 
tains in  place  Flanders  decided  to  make 
his  shelter  still  cosier  and"  forthwith 
squirted  a  liberal  amount  of  kerosene 
from  an  oil  can  into  the  automatic  force- 
feed  lubricator  that  supplied  oil  to  the 
cylinders  and  main  bearings.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  thin  out  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  and  consequently  cause  the  en- 
gine to  run  hot — the  hotter  the  better, 
concluded  Flanders.  He  completed  this 
little  chore  by  giving  the  hand  crank  of 
the  oiler  a  number  of  turns  to  get  the 
kerosene-thinned  oil  into  .immediate  cir- 
culation, incidentally,  thereby,  introduc- 
ing a  liberal  quantity  into  the  cylinders. 
Ha  now  once  more  gave  his  attention 
to  the  matter  of  progressive  locomotion — or  started  to, 
at  any  rate. 

Flanders  was  about  to  shift  the  forward-speed  lever 
into  place  for  a  fresh  start  when  he  was  aware  of  a 
horse  and  rider  passing  the  tractor  at  a  gallop.  At  the 
same  instant  the  over-nourished  cylinders  of  the  Jinx 
back-fired  like  the  report  of  a  cannon — boong,  boong! 
The  over-dose  of  kerosene-thinned  lubricating  oil  had 
evidently  given  the  Jinx  the  hiccoughs. 

Flanders,  looking  out  into  the  storm  through  the 
celluloid  windows  of  the  front  curtains,  observed  a 
sudden  commotion:  a  wild  buck;  a  riderless  horse 
scampering  away  into  the  storm;  an  inert  body  lying 
huddled  in  the  road  just  ahead  of  the  tractor. 

"Hell's  blazes — now  you've  gone  and  done  it!"  groan- 
ed Flanders  in  eloquent  accusation.  "A  Jinx  to  the 
finish.  I  might  have  known  it.  I  always  had  a  hunch 
that  you'd  do  murder  before  you  got  through  and  now 
you've  done  it!" 

Loosening  the  cab-entrance  curtain  Flanders  step- 
ped to  the  ground  and  hastened  forward.  He  feared 
the  worst  but  hardly  expected  the  actuality.  The 
victim  was  a  woman;  and  she  was  not  dead.  To  the 
contrary,  she  was  sitting  up  by  the  time  Flanders 
reached  her  side. 

Now,  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  could  fluster 
Flanders,  even  under  the  most  conventional  conditions, 
it  was  a  woman.  And  here  was  one  thrust  upon  him 
in  a  decidedly  unconventional  situation!  He  was  pre- 
pared to  face  a  man,  but  the  discovery  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  woman  almost  frightened  him  into  igno- 


ovuxsgNC. 


minious  flight  However, 
he  could  hardly  dodge 
such  an  issue  as  this. 

"Er  —  er  —  I  thought 
you  were  killed,"  stam- 
mered Flanders  by  way 
of  introducing  himself  to 
his  "victim,"  at  the  same 
time  bravely  assisting  her 
to  her  feet — or  attempt- 
ing to,  rather. 

"Well,  I'm  sure,  it's  not 
your  fault  that  I'm  not, 
so  you  shouldn't  feel  too 
keenly  disappointed  about 
it,"  replied  the  unkilled 
one  with  some  asperity. 
"Why  did  you  shoot?" 

"But  I  didn't  shoot, 
Miss — I  didn't  for  a 
fact,"  protested  Flanders 
confusedly.  "That  was 
only  the  Jinx  heavin'  a 
sigh — that's  what  scared  your  cayuse." 

"The  what?"  queried  the  girl,  for  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  she  was  not  many  summers  past  maturity,  as 
she  brushed  the  snow  and  dirt  from  her  red  sweater 
and  khaki  divided  riding  kirt  and  regarded  Flanders 
quizzically. 

"The  Jinx  heavin'  a  sigh,"  repeated  Flanders  des- 
perately.    "My  tractor — she  back-fired." 

"Oh,  so  that  was  it."  The  storm  and  Flanders  were 
both  treated  to  a  merry  ripple  of  laughter  following 
this  acknowledgment  of  comprehension. 

The  tension  being  broken,  Flanders  somewhat  belat- 
edly bethought  himself  to  enquire  as  to  the  lady's  im- 
mediate state  of  health  and  well-being. 

"Not  hurt,  are  you?"  he  asked  solicitously. 
"I  did  feel  rather  absent  for  a  moment,"  she  replied 
good-naturedly,  "but  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  find 
any  bones  missing — yet.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
this  road  is  dreadfully  hard  and  unyielding.  Fortun- 
ately I  am  pretty  well  bundled  up  so  my  fall  was 
cushioned  to  a  certain  extent  and  I'm  not  what  you 
could  call  real  heavy.  By  the  way,"  she  continued  as 
she  straightened  the  becoming  knit  sports  cap  with  two 
saucy  white  knobs  on  the  side,  that  kept  her  head  and 
ears  warm,  "does  your  tractor  ever  sneeze?" 

"Er — er — you've  got  me  guessin',"  stammered  Flan- 
ders. 

"I  merely  ask,"  stated  the  questioner  as  she  tucked 
a  few  gay  stray  wispe  of  hair  into  her  cap,  "because 
in  the  event  that  it  does,  I'd  like  fair  warning  as  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  if 


that  'sigh'  was  a  fair  demonstration  of 
/our  monster's  lung  power,  suppressed 
so  to  speak." 

Flanders  laughed  good-naturedly  and 
assured  her  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther bombastic  outbreaks  from  the 
Jinx.  He  now  recalled  the  stern  facts 
of  the  situation. 

"This  puts  you  in  a  bad  fix,"  he  ven- 
tured.   "Your  horse  went  home  without 
you.     I'm  mighty  sorry." 
[  "Oh,  that's  quite  all  right,"  she  as- 

sured him  generously.  "Accidents  will 
happen  even  to  the  best  regulated  trac- 
tors, I  presume.  I  cannot  see  where 
you  are  to  blame  any  more  than  my 
cayuse  was." 

"I'm  afraid  the  best  I  can  do  to  make 
for  wrecking  you  this  way  is  too  offer 
you  a  lift  in  my  private  car,"  said 
Flanders.  "She  aint  much  on  speed  but 
she  usually  gets  to  where  she's  goin' 
sooner  or  later — mostly  later.  Please 
come  aboard." 

"Thank  you;  I'll  be  delighted.  There 
seems  no  other  course — unless  I  walk 
and  I  hardly  feel  up  to  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. However,  I'm  awe  riding  in  your 
'private  car,'  as  you  call  it,  will  be  much 
nicer  than  riding  a-top  of  Mike — he's 
my  horse,  you  know.  I  was  getting  real 
chilly,  as  this  wind  cuts  right  through 
to  the  marrow  and  the  snow  is  simply 
dreadful!" 

"It's  sure  fierce,"  agreed  Flanders  as 
he  guided  the  girl  to  the  tractor  cab. 
He  held  aside  the  rear  curtain  and  as- 
sisted his  passenger  aboard.    He  follow- 
ed and  snugly  fastened  the  curtain  be- 
hind him. 
"Have  a  seat,"  shouted  Flanders,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shout  in  order  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  tractor  engine  and  the  whine  of  the  storm.     He 
indicated  a  built-in  tool  box  at  the  left  side  of  the  trac- 
tor cab. 

"Thank  you,"  shouted  the  passenger  as  she  seated 
herself. 

"Come  all  the  ways  from  town?"  bellowed  Flanders 
by  way  of  making  conversation,  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  steering  wheel  and  engaging  the  forward 
speed. 

"I  not  only  rode  out  from  town,  but  I  rode  in  to  town 
this  morning,"  screamed  the  passenger  in  reply,  as 
the  tractor  once  more  lurched  forward  and  rumbled  on 
into  the  storm,  "eighteen  miles  going  and  sixteen  miles 
on  the  return  trip  before  the  road  flew  up  and  struck 
me." 

"Sufferin'  shades  of  exploded  gasoline! — that's  some 
navigatin',"  shouted  Flanders  in  open  admiration. 
"You  make  me  plumb  ashamed  of  myself.  Here  I've 
been  complainin'  pretty  nearly  all  day  because  I  had 
to  make  a  little  trip  behind  a  pair  of  warm  cylinders 
in  a  nice,  comfortable  cab — an'  you  ridin'  over  thirty 
miles  on  a  cayuse  without  mindin'  none  whatever! 
You're  sure  a  game  one  if  you  don't  mind  my  sayin'  so. 
Must  have  been  a  matter  of  life  an'  death,  though." 

"Hardly,"  replied  the  "game  one"  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  "I  had  to  get  a  slab  of  bacon  and  my  mail,  you 
know.  I  enjoy  riding — when  it's  not  so  terribly  bliz- 
zaidy." 

"Homesteader?"  queried  Flanders  in  the  same 
strain. 

"Yes. '     There  followed  a  brief  pause. 
"Used  to  be  a  school-marm,  didn't  you?" 
"No.     Guess  again,"  was  the  shouted  reply. 
"I  give  up." 

"Just  a  broken-down  trained  nurse." 
"No — guess  not  'broken  down',"  shouted  Flanders, 
turning  to  favor  his  guest  and  passenger  with  a  frank 
smile  cf  admira*ion  for  she  was  decidedly  good  to 
look  upon  and  just  as  wholesome  and  fresh  as  the 
great  outdoors  from  which  Flanders  had  just  plucked 
her. 

"No?"  There  was  a  pert  inflection  to  the  shouted 
monosyllable  that  invited  repartee. 

"Not  unless  that  tumble  broke  you  down — and  it 
didn't,"  grinned  Flanders  boldly. 

"You're    smart,"    responded    the    "tumblee"    warn- 

^ngly. 

"Yes.  My  mother  always  thought  so." 

After  this  brief  conversational  exchange,  if  a  series 
of  shouts  can  be  dignified  by  the  term  conversation, 
the  two  ojyupants  cf  the  trader  cab  remained  silent 
for  some  time  whlie  the  ponderous  tractor  pounded 
along  on  its  more  or  less  uncertain  way  with  the 
wind-driven  snow  sifting  into  the  cab  around  the  cur- 
Continued  on  page  37 
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The  lLF.O.*s  Livestock  Shipping  Business 

A  Turnover  of  Millions  in  a  Few  Months  of  Activities  —  By  S.  T.  ARTHURS 


THAT  after  spending  long  months  in  growing  and 
fitting  an  animal  for  market,  they  should  turn 
it  over  to  another  person  to  sell  for  them  was 
a  proposition  that  refused  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
co-operative  idea  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario, 
and  so  within  two  years  of  the  launching  of  the  move- 
ment several  Clubs  had  commenced  shipping  their  own 
live  stock,  and  selling  it  through  commission  firms  on 
the  Toronto  Stock  Yards  themelves. 

The  principle  behind  this  was  that  the  producers 
delivered  their  own  goods  on  the  logical  market  for 
them,  and  received  in  return  the  full  market  value 
for  each  animal.  Had  they  sold  to  a  drover  he  would 
have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  taken  some  of  the  pro- 
fits that  was  theirs  by  right,  because  they  accepted  him 
as  the  salesman  for  their  own  produce. 

It  did  not  take  the  Clubs  long  to  ap- 
ply this  latest  mode  of  "swatting  the 
middleman,"  and  by  last  year  the  prac- 
tice was  by  way  of  becoming  rather 
general.  The  next  logical  thing  from 
their  standpoint  was  to  cut  out  the  final 
middleman  between  the  producer  and 
the  manufacturer  of  dressed  meats,  by 
establishing  a  co-operative  live  stock 
selling  branch  on  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
whicn  wo  ild  be  owned  by  farmers,  an  1 
the  profits  of  which  would  come  back 
to  the  producers  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends, if  not  as  an  actual  rebate  on  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  each  indi- 
vidual. 

To  say  that  this  enterprise,  which 
has  been  conducted  as  a  branch  of  the 
United  Farmers'  Co-Operative  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  been  a  success  seems 
putting  it  mildly.  It  has  been  one 
branch  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
Ontario  where  strictly  business  prin- 
ciples have  been  employed  from  the 
start;  "service"  of  an  adequate  sort 
has  been  supplied;  and,  finally,  the  or- 
ganization of  local  Farmers'  Clubs 
throughout  the  country  has  been  thor- 
oughly seized  of  the  value  of  their  op- 
portunity. 

Thus,  in  the  first  8Y2  months  of  the 
new  venture  a  total  of  6%  million  dol- 
lars of  a   turnover  was  realized,  com- 
prising from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total     business    of    the     Union     Stock 
Yards.  Actually  the  percentage  is  high- 
er than  that,  so  far  as  Ontario  cattle 
are   concerned,  because  large   numbers 
of   Western    Canadian   cattle   have   been   brought   in 
this  past  fall  and  sold  here  through  other  commission 
firms,    a   business    that   the    United    Farmers   do   not 
receive. 

The  rate  of  commission  which  commission  firms  must 
charge  at  Toronto  is  set,  and  the  United  Farmers  are 
forced  to  charge  that  rate.  As  a  result  the  $6,500,000 
turnover  has  resulted  in  a  neat  profit  for  the  Co- 
Operative  Company,  on  a  surprisingly  small  invest- 
ment. The  main  expense  has  been  salaries,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  current  revenue,  so  that  no  large 
amount  of  capital  is  tied  up  in  the  enterprise  in  spite 
of  the  large  turnover. 

In  the  country  drovers  would  occasionally  offer  high- 
er than  market  prices  to  men  whom  they  knew  would 
sell  co-operatively.  Then,  when  the  returns  came  in 
and  when  considerably  less  than  the  drovers'  offer  was 
actually  realized,  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  critical. 

This  brought  its  own  remedy,  however,  for  by  ac- 
companying their  shipments  each  week,  represent- 
atives of  the  various  Clubs  have  been  enabled  to  learn 
the  market  value  of  various  classes  of  animals,  and 
they  are  as  well-informed  as  any  of  the  drovers  are. 
As  a  result,  the  drovers'  scheme  became  transparent, 
and  fruitless,  until  to-day  it  is  very  rarely  tried  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

Incidentally,  truths  regarding  the  proper  finish- 
ing of  cattle  and  hogs  are  being  pushed  home,  so  that 
a  gradual  improvement  is  bound  to  result  in  this  con- 
nection. 

In  another  respect  conditions  in  the  yards  have  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  new  company.  The  scales  are 
insufficient  to  handle  the  amount  of  business  being 
done  by  the  United  Farmers,  who  admit  that  it  is  im- 
possible to   improve  the  situation  just  now.     In  the 


spring,  however,  it  is  planned  to  convert  some  of  the 
sheep  pens  into  cattle  pens,  and  then  a  third  cattle 
scale  will  be  available,  and  the  U.  F.  O.  is  hopeful 
that  accommodation  in  this  respect  will  be  improved, 
and  that  no  cattle  will  be  carried  over  to  the  next  day 
because  of  the  inability  to  have  them  weighed  as  is  now 
the  case. 

The  great  advantage  has  been  the  way  in  which 
stock  raisers  have  been  brought  into  close  touch  with 
the  market  and  market  conditions.  In  Western  Can- 
ada, where  co-operative  live  stock  shipping  has  at- 
tained fairly  large  proportions  it  is  less  satisfactory 
in  one  respect,  insofar  as  the  shippers  there  are  a  long 
distance  from  the  market  and  must  ship  just  when  the 
stock  is  ready.     In  Ontario  train  service  is  good,  mar- 


THE  U.F.O.  GATHERING 

Delegates  all  over  Ontario  are  being  nominated  for  the  big 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  on 
Dec.  16,  17  and  18.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  Legis- 
lative Cabinet  has  been  formed  from  the  farmers'  party,  and 
that  will  make  this  gathering  most  unique  in  the  annals  of 
farmers'  politics. 

There  are  many  questions  on  the  tapis.  Big  results  will 
likely  flow  from  the  policies  adopted. 

Is  the  farmers'  paper  to  be  merged  into  a  chain  of  papers? 

Is  the  livestock  department  going  to  open  branches  in. 
Buffalo  and  Montreal? 

Where  will  Drury,  Raney  and  Doherty  get  seats? 

Full  answers  to  these  things  and  other  matters  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  will  appear  in  Farmers'  Magazine 
for  Jan.  1st. 

Don't  forget  that  the  new  serial.  "The  Valley  of  the  Giants.'' 
begins  in  the  New  Year  number. 

Also  Prof.-Sandiford  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  a  new 
policy  for  our  rural  education. 


ket  reports  are  quickly  available,  and  the  telephone, 
which  reaches  out  into  all  rural  sections  of  the  Pro- 


From   the   New  York   "World." 

AND  HOW  THEY  COST! 

"Oh,  what  are  tho-e  cute  little  animals?" 
"Why,  up   here   we  call   'era    moskrata,  but  when  they   reach  the 
city  they're  Hudson  Bay  seals." 


vince,  makes  personal  contact  with  the  market  a  very 
easy  thing  to  maintain. 

There  are  only  four  market  days  at  the  Yards  each 
week,  and  the  heaviest  run  cf  the  week  always  used  to 
come  on  the  first  two  days.  The  United  Fanners  have 
tried  to  organize  Club  shipments  so  that  they  will 
spread  with  fair  uniformity  over  the  week,  to  avoid 
a  congested  condition  one  day  and  a  famine  another. 
This  makes  the  work  of  handling  each  week's  run  less 
arduous,  and  allows  better  service. 

In  matters  such  as  these,  the  local  Clubs  have  readily 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  company.  In  a  number 
of  cases  there  have  been  complaints  from  those  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  game,  or  who  did  not  realize  the  importance  of 
little  details,  but  for  the  most  part,  Mr. 
Fulthorp,  office  manager,  reports  that 
the  difficulties  have  been  gradually 
smoothed  out,  and  that  the  same  ship- 
pers come  back  week  after  week. 

There  were  3,037  cars  of  live  stock 
shipped  by  Ontario  Clubs  in  the  8% 
months  from  February  17  to  October 
13,  1919,  and  each  oar  represented  at 
from  10  to  20  shippers,  or  a  minimum  of 
30,370  individual  shipments  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  with  payment  indicated  for 
each  animal.  With  such  a  mass  of  de- 
tail as  this  implies,  it  would  be  expected 
that  more  or  less  difficulties  would  be 
encountered. 

These  3,037  cars  represented  a  value 
of  over  $6,500,000,  and  were  made  up 
of  the  following  stock: 

Head 

Cattle    42,468 

Hogs  51,900 

Calves   ; . .  .       7,291 

Sheep    39,415 

If  these  figures  mean  anything  they 
mean    that    the    farmers    of    Ontario 
have  not  been  selling  as  great  a  per- 
centage   of    their    hogs     through     the 
United    Farmers'    Co-Operative  Co.  as 
they  have  of  sheep  and   cattle.     It  is 
probably  correct  to   say  that  most  of 
the  hogs  are  going  direct  to  the  packers 
and  not  going  to  the  Stock  Yards  at  all 
which  points  to  a  trusting  disposition 
on  the  part  of  shippers  that  the  packers 
will  pay  as  much  off  the  market  without 
competition  as  they  will  on  it  in  competi- 
tion with  others  in  the  same  business. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  co-operative  shippers  by  any  means,  as  the 
following  table  showing  complete  marketings  for  all 
Canada  during  the  past  year  indicates: 

Total       Sales  on      Private 
Marketing.     Markets.     Sales 

Cattle    705,453     500,439        205,014 

Sheep  406,344     273,777        132,567 

Hogs    1,916,984     751,406     1,165,578 

So  far  as  the  actual  selling  service  goes,  the  United 
Farmers  are  probably  in  no  way  ahead  of  other  com- 
mission firms  on  the  Stock  Yards.  Moreover,  the 
commissions  charged  are  uniform.  The  only  profit 
derived  by  the  new  plan  is  the  profits  from  the  com- 
mission in  a  direct  way,  and  the  educational  work,  in- 
directly. Early  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  when 
co-operative  shippers  saw  what  happened  to  unfinish- 
ed stock  in  the  way  of  price  penalizing,  they  held  back 
unfinished  stuff  and  only  sent  it  in  when  it  was  ready 
for  market.  Thus  the  quality  of  stock  was  higher 
than  in  other  "years  as  a  direct  result. 

CO  far  as  the  drovers  go,  they  are  still  doing  business 
^  in  Ontario,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  have 
a  place  to  fill,  and  are  operating  even  in  districts  serv- 
ed by  Clubs  in  a  co-operative  way  in  many  cases, 
though  in  other  cases  they  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up.  In  fact,  the  drovers  often  come  in  beneficially  for 
farmers  themselves,  when  they  buy  unfinished  stock 
and  fit  it  for  market  on  their  own  farms,  providing 
a  fair  market  for  the  farmers'  unfinished  surplus, 
supplying  the  needed  cash  and  later  taking  their 
legitimate  profit  out  of  the  gain  in  weight  and  qua- 
lity of  the  stock  when  they  finaHy  sell  It. 
Continued  on  page  64 
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Free  Short 

Courses, 
at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural 
Guelph 


College 
Ontario 


Stock   and  -Seed  Judging 

— <2  weeks)  Jan.  13th  to  24th.  This  course  is  particularly 
intended  for  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  wh  >  are  engaged  in 
mixed  farming.  The  college  has  the  finest  equipment  for 
instruction  in  the  care  and  handling  of  stock  and  the 
determination  of  the  best  varieties  of  grains,  roots  and 
fodder  plants.  Besides  the  college  herds,  animals  are 
brought  in  from  the  farms  of  prominent  breeders  and  some 
excellent  stock  is  used  in  the  demonstration.  A  number  of 
fat  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  after  dressing 
percentages  are  estimated  by  the  class,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  qualities  desired  in  good  carcasses  and  to  illus- 
trate the  relative  value  of  parts.  'Lectures  are  given  on 
breeding,  feeding  and  management  and  common  diseases  of 
stock.  The  work  in  seed  judging  covers  a  period  of  2% 
hours  each  day.  Some  of  the  special  points  discussed  are 
purity,  germination,  cleaning:  varieties  of  all  farm  crops; 
identification   of  weed  seeds:  eradication   of  weeds. 

Poultry   Raising 

—(4  weeks)  Jan.  13th  to  Feb.  7th.  This  course  is  open  for 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  poultry  industry  in  Ontario  is 
an  extensive  one  and  for  a  number  of  years  this  course  has 
been  offered  at  the  college.  Poultry  raising  is  one  branch 
of  agriculture  where  much  money  can  be  lost  unless  one 
knows  the  business  thoroughly.  All  the  problems  of  the 
poultry  keeper  are  considered.  Students  get  practice  in 
building  poultry  houses:  feeding  laying  hens;  fattening: 
dressing;  operating  incubators;  candling,  etc.  The  lec- 
tures include  instruction  in  breeds  and  varieties  of  fowls; 
principles  of  bleeding;  judging;  hatching  and  rearing;  feeds 
and  feeding  and  other  interesting  subjects.  Accommoda- 
tion for  this  class  is  limited  and  applications  should  be 
made   early. 

Horticulture 

—(6  weeks)  Jan.  26th  to  March  6th.  This  year  the  course 
in  horticulture  is  so  arranged  that  one  may  obtain  a  com- 
plete course  in  fruit  growing  during  the  first  two.  weeks, 
vegetable  growing  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  and  flori- 
culture and  landscape  gardening  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
following  points  in  fruit  growing  receive  special  attention- 
soil,  varieties,  nursery  stock,  sprays,  fertilizers,  pruning  and 
marketing.  The  instruction  in  vegetable  growing  and  flori- 
culture includes  both  commercial  and  amateur  gardening. 
Landscape  gardening  is  confined  to  the  beautifying  of 
home  and  school  grounds,  roadside  planting,  rough  sketches 
and   plan  drawing. 


The  Dairy  Courses 

The  Factory  Dairy  Course 

—(3  months)  Jan.  2nd  to  Mar.  19th,  prepares  young  men 
for  positions  as  managers  of  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries. There  is  a  constant  demand  for  men  thorou^'  .y 
equipped  in  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying.  Die 
dairy  is  furnished  with  all  modem  appliances,  a  good 
dairy  herd  is  maintained  and  this  course  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  young  men  interested  in  the  dairy  business. 

The  Farm  Dairy  Course 

—from  Jan.  2(!th  to  Feb.  20th.  commences  after  the  Stock 
and  Seed  Judging  Course  is  completed,  giving  opportunity 
to  students  of  that  course  to  obtain  instruction  in  the 
best  dairying  practices  for  the  farm.  In  this  course  only 
hand  machinery  is  used.  Students  who  cannot  remain  for 
the   entire   course   may   stay   one    week   or  less. 

bourses  are  also  given  in  Cow  Testing.  Mar.  75th  to  Amil 
3rd:  Ice  Cream  Making.  Mar.  25th  to  Mar.  30th,  and  Soft 
Cheese  Making,    Mar.    25th   to   Mar.    30th. 

Bee  Keeping 

—(2  weeks)  .Tan.  13th  to  Jan.  24th.  The  instruction  during 
the  first  week  of  this  course  is  elementary,  the  following 
two  weeks  being  more  advanced.  The  morning  lectures 
include  methods  of  management  throughout  the  season : 
bee  diseases;  re-queening,  etc.  The  afternoon  practical 
work  is  devoted  to  preparation  of  supnlies  for  the  sum- 
mer: wax  rendering  and  other  practical  work  which  can 
be   done  during  the  winter. 

Much  of  the  instruction  in  beekeeping  cannot  be  done 
in  the  winter  and  for  this  reason  a  3ummer  course  is 
offered  during  the  second  week  of  June  when  the  practical 
handling  of  bees   is   featured. 

Drainage  and   Drainage  Surveying 

—(2  weeks;  Jan.  13th  to  Jan.  24th.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  low-lying  land  in  Ontario  may  be  reclaimed  by  a  little 
underdrainage  and  this  course  gives  enough  instruction  so 
that  any  farmer  may  do  his  own  surveying,  ditching  and 
laying  of  tile.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  ditching  machin- 
ery is  a  strong  feature  of  the  course  and  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  construction  and  care  of  gasoline  engines. 
Farm    Power 

— including  Farm  Tractois,  Gasoline  Engines,  Motors,  etc. 
(2  weeks),  Jan.  27th  to  Feb.  7th.  During  the  past  sum- 
mei  there  was  a  special  demand  for  men  who  could  pro- 
perly operate  farm  tractors  and  some  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  men  with  the  necessary  experience. 
This  course  is  planned  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
tractors  and  all  other  power  on  the  farm,  including  gaso- 
line   engines,    electric   motors,    etc. 


These  short  courses  are  for  the  special  benefit  of  farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  College  except  for  short  periods  in 
the  winter. 


C.  C.  CREELMAN  Pres. 


The  Only  Expense  to 
You  is  Railway  Fare 
and  Board  While  in 
Guelph. 

The    best    varieties    of 
Grains  and  Roots; 
The    most    profitable 
breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine  and  Poultry; 
The     manufacture     of 
highest     grade     Butter 
and  Cheese ; 
Best  orchard  methods; 
Production     o  f     finest 
Honey; 

Farm  Tractors,  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Motors; 
Reclaiming  land  by  un- 
derdrainage ; 
Business     management 
on  the  farm. 

Illustrated  Short  Course  Calen- 
dar mailed  upon  application. 
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BURMAN 

HORSE 

CLIPPER 

All  Gears  cut  from  solid  metal. 
Will  clip  your  horse  in  30  minutes. 

Easy  Running     Rapid  Clipping     Keen  Cutting      Reliable 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us 

WE  CARRY  ALL  PARTS  IN  STOCK 

B.  &  S.  H.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Montreal    . 

Branches:         Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  New  Glasgow 


LAVENDER  47th-  139035 -Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Female  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition,  1919.    Sold  Nov.  20th  at  Brandon 
Shorthorn  Congress  Sale  for  $5,000. 

The  Farmer's  Breed 


SHOW-RING  successes  are 
not  a  safe  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  actual 
merits  of  a  breed. 

T,he  true  test  of  merit  is 
what  a  breed  is  capable  of 
doing  on  the  farm  and  on  the 
open  market. 

In  a  test  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  steers  by 
Shorthorn  bulls  were  the  only 


ones  to  show  a  profit. 

Shorthorn  steers  go  to  market 
weighing  more  for  age  than  steers 
of  any  other  sort,  and  command 
top  market  prices. 

Prominent  ranchers  have  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  cattle  and  their 
profits  by  using  Shorthorn  bulls. 

Why  not  increase  your  profits  ? 

Write  the  Secretary  for  free  pub- 
lications and  get  your  name  on  our 
free  mailing  list.     It  will  pay  you. 


Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders' Association 

W.  A.  DavrosM.  President.  Brooklin,  Ont.       G.  E.  Day,  Secretary,  Box  285,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Canadian  Pioneer  Stock  Foods 

The  solution  to  run  down  cattle  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry.     They  build  from  the 

source— the  digestion  -they  tone  and  regulate  the  system. 


In  winter  when  the  stock  are  in  close  quarters, 
they  cannot  obtain  the  nourishing  green  pastures 
and  lose  out  on  the  necessary  protein,  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 

Supply  these  nourishing  elements  they  cannot 


obtain.  Give  the  stock  Canadian  Pioneer  Stock 
.boods.  They  tone  the  system,  purify  the  blood 
and  keep  your  stock  producing  and  giving  its 
best. 

Ask  for  Canadian  Pioneer. 


Other  Canadian  Pioneer  Stock  Foods : — 


Canadian  Pioneer 
DAIRY  FEED 


Canadian  Pioneer 
HOG  MEAL 


Canadian  Pioneer 
HORSE  FEED 


Canadian  Pioneer 
FAT  MAKER 


9g»: 


|    CANADIAN     Jj 

PIONEER1 

MOLASSES      m 

DAIRY  FEED- 


100  LBS.  REG.No.62l      ==£ 
GUARANTEED 


PROTEIN 

;t    pat 


14 

6 


5  FIBRE  MAXIMUM  12  g 
§g  CASSOHYDRATES  55  g 
5|S        MANUFACTURED    BY 

%  CANADIAN  FEED  MFG.  Cftft 

|g  FORT  WILLIAM.  ONTARIO     \ 


All  bearing  the  brand  of  "Canadian  Pioneer."    Specify  it  when  buying  Stock  Foods. 

We  also  manufacture 

Barley  Meal  Ground  and  Crushed  Oats 

Feed  Corn  Meal  XXX  Scratch  Feed 

Bulk  Grains  of  all  kinds. 

Canadian  Feed  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Fort  William 


Ontario 


MONTREAL 
St.  Nicholas  Building 


TORONTO 
501  Board  of  Trade  Building 


SUSSEX,  N.B. 
Maritime   Offices 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES 


By  MacKENZIE 


Europe  needs  beef. 

The  hog  men  were  out  in  full  force. 

*  *         * 

Canadians  sweep  the  boards  in   sheep  at 
Chicago. 

*  •  * 

Tail-enders    were    conspicuous    by    their 
absence. 

*  *         * 

Plenty   of   room    for    the    Guelph      show 
next  year. 

*  *         * 

Keep  a  sharp  knife  on  hand  and  use  it 
when  in  doubt. 

*  *         * 

The   only   way   to   produce    better   stock 
is  to  use  better  bulrs. 


Livestock   men    like    we    have 
deserve  to  be  encouraged. 


in    Canada 


At  any  rate  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
boom  in  the  horse  business. 

*  *         * 

The  winter  fair  buildings  were  crowded 
to   the  doors  with  good   stock. 

•  »  * 

Gi^fe    'em    a    chance    to    judge    some    of 
Joe   Brethour's   Yorkshires. 


We're  goimg  to  have  a  real  big  livestock 
show  of  ourown  at  Toronto  next  year. 

We    noticed    a    couple    of    animals    that 
seemed  to  remitid  us  of  the  scrub  bull. 


Strange,  how  interested  some  people 
were  in  the  livestock  at  Guelph  this  year. 

*  *         * 

The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  is,  go- 
ing to  back  the  livestock  men  to  the  last 

ditch. 

*  *         • 

Argentine  buyers,  we  notice,  pay  bigger 
prices  for  bulls  in  Britain  than  Can- 
adians. 

*  *         • 

Whet  about  having  a  judging  competi- 
tion and  inviting  the  American  colleges 
to  have  a  try  for  the  silverware? 

*  *         * 

Hon.  Manning  Doherty  says  "we  need 
better  sires  in  order  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  Argentine  in  beef  produc- 
tion." 

*  •         • 

John  Gardhouse,  of  Weston,  had  an  easy 
winner  in  Roan  Jasper  the  grand  cham- 
pion steer.  He  would  have  taken  a  lot  of 
beating  at  Chicago. 

*  *         * 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  fact  that  good 
breeding  counts  would  change  his  opinion 
if  he  was  shown  through  the  carload  lots 
of  fat  steers  at  Chicago. 

*  *         * 

G.  C.  Channon,  of  Oakwooa,  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  Angus  heifer  in  Tiptop 
Lass  of  Shamrock.  Blocky,  low  set,  with 
good  spread,  she  possesses  all  that  is  de- 
sired in  Angus  type. 

*  *         # 

Breeders  of  draught  horses  should  pay 
attention  to  the  prophecy  made  by  Hon. 
Duncan  Maishall,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Alberta.  He  predicted  that  heavy 
draught  horses  would  speedily  replace  the 
tractor  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Cridlan  put  the  blame  on  the  Irish, 
regarding  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle. 
The  embargo  was  placed  on  our  cattle  in 
order  to  induce  the  Irish  to  compete  on 
the  English  market.  However,  he  thought 
if  we  produced  better  stock  the  British 
Government  would  remove  the  barrier. 

*  #         * 

One  of  the  special  features  of  our 
Christmas  number  and  one  that  we  feel 
sure  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
breeding  and  development  of  pure-bred 
Holstein  cattle,  is  the  announcement  of 
Pine  Grove  Farms  of  Elma,  N.Y. 

For  some  time  this  noted  Holstein  breed- 
ing establishment  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  United 
States;  and  also  of  being  the  only  Hol- 
stein farm  where  there  had  been  develop- 
ed a  world's  champion  in  every  division 
from  junioT  two-year-old  to  full-aged  cow. 


In  May  of  this  year  Mn,  Cabana,  the 
owner  of  Pine  Grove  Farms,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  decided  to  dis- 
perse this  famous  herd  of  cattle,  and  on 
the  28th,  29th  and ,  30th  days  of  May, 
1919,  the  great  animals  constituting  this 
herd  of  world-wide  reputation  passed  in- 
to other  hands.  The  value  of  the  cattle 
may  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  sales  of  those  three  days 
amounted  to  approximately  $750,000.00, 
which  in  itself  established  another  world's 
record  for  Pine  Grove  farms. 

Like  many  another  man  who  has  gone 
out  of  the  breeding  business,  Mr.  Cabana 
soon  found-  that  the  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness cares  which  had  come  to  him  through 
his  association  with  his  great  breeding 
industry,  was  a  greater  factor  in  making 
for  his  health  than  even  he  or  his  physi- 
cian had  realized.  Coupled  with  this  fact 
were  the  hundreds  of  expressions  of  re- 
gret coming  from  many  sources  because 
of  his  having  given  up  the  work  of  devel- 
oping the  black  and  white  cattle,  and  now 
Mr.  Cabana  has  again  joined  the  ranks 
and  has  once  more  put  the  Pine  Grove  flag 
at  the  top  of  the  mast  with  a  determina- 
tion to  again  demonstrate  the  wondrous 
milk  and  butter  production  of  the  famous 
Holstein  cow. 

For  this  purpose  there  has  been  brought 
together  at  the  home  farm,  at  Elma,  N.Y., 
an  unusually  valuable  lot  of  Holstein 
females,  each  one  showing  large  size,  ex- 
ceptional dairy  confirmation,  and  with  a 
breeding  back  of  them  that  promises  much 
for  their  future  production  under  the  skill- 
ed hands  of  their  owners. 

At  the  head  of  this  wonderful  band  of 
Holstein  females,  Mr.  Cabana  has  placed 
Rag  Apple  the  Great,  known  to  the  Hol- 
stein fraternity  as  "the  world  wonder 
bull,"  having  for  his  sire  "Rag  Apple  the 
Great,"  known  for  many  years  as  "The 
Greatest  Bull  in  the  World";  and  for  his 
dam  the  first  cow  in  the  world  to  make 
50-lb.  butter  in  seven  days  to  wit:  Segis 
Fayne  Johanna.  This  much  can  be  said 
for  "the  world  wonder  bull,"  which  can- 
not be  said  of  any  other  bull  living  or 
dead:  Rag  Apple  the  Great  is  the  only 
bull  in  the  world  having  for  his  dam  a  cow 
that  has  made  over  50  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days. 

We  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the 
future  of  Pine  Grove  Farms  in  the  hope 
that  the  productive  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  great  cow,  Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  may 
and  will  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
through  her  son.  Rag  Apple  the  Great. 
•         #         * 

The  following  agreement  has  been  made 
between  the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Berkshire 
Breeders'  Association,  by  which  there  is  a 
mutual  reciprocity  in  registration: 

1.  Animals  from  the  United  States,  Am- 
erican bred  or  imported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, sold  to  a  resident  of  Canada 
must  be  recorded  in  the  American 
Berkshire  record  in  the  name  of  the  Can- 
adian purchaser.  American  certificate  of 
registration  must  give  date  of  sale  and 
delivery  and,  in  the  case  of  females,  ser- 
vice certificate,  if  bred.  It  is  understood 
that  animals,  on  entering  Canada,  must  be 
recorded  in  the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders' 
Record. 

2.  Animals  from  Canada,  Canadian  bred 
or  imported  from  Great  Britain,  sold  to  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders' 
Record  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
purchaser.  Canadian  certificate  of  regis- 
tration must  give  date  of  sale  and  deliv- 
ery and,  in  the  case  of  females,  service 
certificate,  if  bred.  It  is  understood  that 
animals,  on  entering  the  United  States, 
must  be  recorded  in  the  American  Berk- 
shire Record. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  recording  of 
ancestors  to  complete  pedigrees  is  to  be 
discontinued  immediately  by  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  and  the  Canadian 
Swine    Breeders'  Association,   respectively. 

4.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Canadian 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  will  not  ac- 
cept for  record  animals  farrowed  in  the 
United  States,  unless  such  animals  are 
first  recorded  in  the  American  Berkshire 
Record. 

5.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Ameri- 
can Berkshire  Association  will  not  accept 
for  record  animals  farrowed  in  Canada, 
unless  such  animals  are  first  recorded  in 
the   Canadian   Swine   Breeders'  Record. 


College  Bravura  2nd,  2577 


OFFICIAL  TEST 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

19,460.06  798.16 


© 


HE  BROWN  SWISS  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinctive  of  the  dairy 
breeds. 

A  good  and  persistent  milker  and  strong  on  all 
dairy  products.  Its  quality  as  to  fat  usually 
runs  in  a  herd  a  little  better  than  4  per  cent. 
Easy  feeding  qualities  and  has  exceptionally 
strong  constitution,  stamina  and  longevity.  An 
exceptionally  strong  breeder. 

Brown  Swiss  calves  weigh  from  80  to  100  lbs. 
at  birth,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
weigh  even  125  lbs.  They  grow  rapidly — 
gains  in  some  cases  from  80  to  100  lbs.  a  month. 

Write  for  jurther  information  to 

Canadian  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders  Ass'n 


RALPH  LIBBY,  Sec. 


Stanstead,  Que. 
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DUROCS  AT  AUCTION! 

Choice  consignment  of  Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars  and  Fall  Pigs, 
of  both  sexes,  offered  by  Public  Auction,  at 

ONTARIO   CORN  EXHIBITION,   CHATHAM,  ONT. 

Thursday,  January  15th,  1920 

Ontario  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders'  Association 


Write  for  catalogue 


ESSEX,  ONT. 


Annual  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Stock 

The  annual  sale  of  pure  bred  stock  (beef  breeds)  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  and  management  of  the  Guelph 
Fat  Stock  Club  will  be  held  in  the  Ontario  Winter  Fair  Building,  Guelph, 

ON 

Wednesday,  March  3rd,  1 920 

Entries  close  January  15th,  1920.    For  further  particulars   apply  to — 


L.  NELLES 

President 


J.  M.  DUFF, 

Secretary,    Guelph 


DON  JERSEY  HERD 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and 
heifers,  also  a  few  choice  bulls 

D.  DUNCAN  &  SON 

R.  R.  No.  1                                       Todmorden,  Ont. 

■ 

Sunny  Acres  Farm 

CARRIES  A  HIGH  CLASS  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HERD 

Sires  in  service: 
Idolmere  5th,  18145,  276339  I      Both  1st  prize  winners  at  Toronto 
Rosebud  s  Leroy,  17043         }  and  richly  bred 

A  few  young  bulls  for  sale. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ont. 

P.  O.  and  Phone  Railway  Connections,  Lindsay,  C.P.R.,  G.T.R. 


Special  Offering  of  April  and  May  Boars 

sired  by  Mtioh  Colonel  Principal  2nd,  Imported 
Sweepstakes  boar,  Toronto  and  London  Fairs,  1MJ. 
Also  a  select  offering  of  choicely  bred  weaned  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tions.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

ED.    McPHARLIN    &    SONS, 

Importers    and    Breeders 

Pioneer  Duroc  Farm,  Essex,   Ont.,   RJt.   N».   > 


TAUWA  HERD 
of  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Cleaned  up  at  Toronto  and  London,  1919 

Now  offering  Weanling  Pigs  from  our  800  lb.  sows 
and  sows  bred  to  our  1005  lb.  Champion  Boar. 

John  G.  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont. 


DAIRYMEN'S    CONVENTION  AND    DAIRY    SHOW 

London,  Ont.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  January  14th  and  15th,  1920 

Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  Ontario 


F.  BOYES,  Pres. 

Dorchester,  Ont. 


F.  HERNS,  Sec.-Treas. 

London,  Ont. 


Fraleigh  Wins  Again 

Espoir~  Marshall,   our   senior   yearling   bull,   was   junior    champion    at    Chicago 
International.     Good   breeding   counts. 

H.  FRALEIGH, 

Breeder  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle,  -  Forest,   Ont. 

A.    Matthews,    Mgr. 


RED   POLLED    CATTLE 

LEADERS  IN  DUAL  PURPOSE 

We  hare  for  sale  a  very  fine  mature  bull,  also 
bull  calf  fiom  a  iliuijjliter  of  Proctor  Knott,  sire 
of  the  world's  champion  Bed  I'oll  cow.  Write 
for    price    and    particulars.      Hed    Arrow    Farm. 

Lawrence  Bros.,   Limited,   Canonto,    Ontaria 


When  the  Cows  are  Stabled 

dirt  and  filth  stick  to  the  flanks  and  udder  and 
fall  into  the  milk  pail.  Clip  the  parts  every  three 
or  four  weeks,  wipe  off  in  a  jiffy  before  milking 
and  get  pure,  wholesome  milk.  A  Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing  Machine  will  clip  the  parts  in  5 
minutes.  Also  good  for  clipping  horses  and 
mules. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Get  one  from  your  dealer  or 
write  direct  to  us. 

CHICAGO    FLEXIBLE   SHAFT   COMPANY 
Dept.  A165,  12th  St,  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago*  111. 


Hereford   Wins   Grand  Championship 

By  C.  P.  MacKENZIE 


The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  has  passed  in- 
to history  and  from  every  point  of  view 
was  a  splendid  success. 

The  International  has  always  brought 
out  the  best  livestock  bred  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  this  year,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, a  large  number  of  high-class  en- 
tries were  exhibited. 

However,  in  some  cases,  there  were  ani- 
mals exhibited  that  were  very  inferior, 
both  in  type,  quality  and  fittings.  Fur- 
thermore, the  judging  arena  was  often 
so  overcrowded  with  "guests"  and  other 
"bemedalled"  individuals,  that  spectators 
and  even  reporters  found  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  look  at  the  classes  being  exhibited. 

These  conditions  should  not  prevail  at 
any  well-ordered  exhibition.  The  build- 
ings at  the  International  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  bunting  and  flags,  but  we 
failed  to  locate  a  British  or  Canadian  flag 
among  them. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  features  of 
the  show  is  the  annual  stock  judging  com- 
petition. This  year  three  Canadian  teams 
were  entered,  viz.:  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
MacDonald.  When  the  smoke  c'ouds 
lifted  they  were  rated  as  follows:  Mani- 
toba 12th,  Ontario   15th,  MacDonald   18th. 

Regtrding  the  Ontario  team  we  think 
they  deserved  to  stand  considerably  high- 
er on   the  list. 

The  committees  who  did  the  placing  of 
the  classes  judged,  and  listened  to  the 
reasons,  were  all  Americans,  and  in  some 
cases  were  men  from  colleges  having 
teams  entered  in  the  contest.  If  the  show 
is  International  we  fail  to  understand  why 
a  Canadian  was  not  asked  to  act  on  each 
committee. 

Canadian  exhibitors,  as  usual,  were  al- 
ways either  at  the  top,  or  very  near  it, 
in  all  classes  where  they  had  entries. 

In  Clydesdale  horses  Graham  Bros,  of 
Claremont,  Ontario,  won  a  large  number 
of  prizes,  including  2nd  and  5th  on  aged 
Clydesdale  stallions,  2nd  on  3-year-olds, 
1st  on  foils  and  2nd  on  year-old  mares. 

We  might  note  here  some  unique  items 
that  will  interest  many  horsemen.  In  the 
Clydesdales  the  grand  champion  stallion, 
the  reserve  grand  champion,  the  first 
prize  two-year-old  mare  were  all  sired  by 
the  famous  stallion,  Dunure  Footprint. 

The  reserve  senior  champion  stallion 
was  junior  champion  last  year. 


The  grand  champion  Clyde  mare  was 
grand  champion  at  Kilmarnock  and  re- 
serve champion  at  Glasgow  last  spring. 

The  grand  champion  mare  is  now  safely 
in  foal  to  Craigie  Litigant,  the  only  living 
horse  to  win  the  Brydon  shield  and  Caw- 
dor cup  at  Glasgow. 

In  Belgians  the  grand  mare  has  been 
grand  champion  twice  before,  and  the  re- 
serve champion  was  grand  champion  once 
before. 

In  the  Shires,  George  Schaffenacker  & 
Sons  of  Illinois,  won  the  get  of  sire  and 
produce  of  dam,  with  the  same  animals. 
This  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of 
skilful   mating. 

In  cattle  the  junior  champion  Short- 
horn heifer  was  bred  by  J.  'G.  Barron  of 
Carberry,    Man. 

The  junior  champion  Angus  bull  was 
owned  and  exhibited  by  H.  Fraleigh,  of 
Forest. 

Out  of  sixty-six  entries  in  the  Short- 
horn junior  bull  calf  class,  second  money 
went  to  a  calf  bred  by  Hon.  Duncan  Mar- 
shall of  Alberta.  The  calf  is  now  owned 
by  T.  A.  Russell  of  Downsview,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  entries  in  the  different 
breeds  of  sheen  did  exceptionally  well. 
In  Southdowns,  Col.  MacEwen  of  London 
was  a  heavy  winner,  getting  a  large  bunch 
of  championships  and  first  prizes.  Arm- 
strong and  Snell  won  a  goodly  share  of 
the   honors   in   Leicesters. 

In  Oxfords  Peter  Arkell  &  Sons  of  Tees- 
water  walked  away  with  most  of  the  big 
stuff. 

Patrick  &  Son  of  Ilderton  were  big 
winners  in  Lincoln  and   Romneys. 

The  big  chiefs  in  the  Hereford  camp 
were  jubilant  over  the  win  made  by  the 
Hereford  steer  in  the  championship  class. 
The  steer,  we  were  told,  was  out  of  a 
high-grade  Hereford  cow  and  a  pure-bred 
Hereford  sire.  He  was  ten  months  old, 
weighed  1020  pounds,  and  sold  for  $2.62 
per  pound. 

The  carload  lots  of  steers  were  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality.  The  winning 
carload  was  a  car  of  yearling  Angus  steers 
fitted  by  John  Hubly  of  Illinois. 

Joe  -Brethour  and  Nephews  of  Burford, 
Ont.,  took  all  that  was  worth  taking  in 
Yorkshire  hog  prize  money.  Even  the 
American  hog  men  can  learn  a  ^ew  lessons 
from    Ontario's    veteran    Log    breeders. 


Auction  Sales  of  Livestock 


HON.  PETER  SMITH  SELLS  HOLSTEINS 

Hon.  Peter  Smith,  Provincial  Treasurer, 
dispersed  his  Holstein  herd  near  Strat- 
ford last  week,  selling  47  head  for  over 
$10,000. 

The  record  price  was  paid  for  Annie 
Abbekerke  Wayne  II.,  R.  Cowper  of  Wel- 
land  purchasing  her  for  $625.  The  next 
highest  price  was  $150,  paid  for  Violet 
Rose  Hartog  by  Ezra  Switzer,  Sebring- 
ville. 

Following  are  some  of  the  records: 
Lady  Abbekerke  Ormsbv.  H.  M.  Pellatt,  To- 
ronto, $410;  Isabella  Hartog,  David  Wa- 
terhury,  Selkirk.  $340;  Lady  Johnston 
Walker.  A.  C.  Matthews  Sutton,  $310; 
Nancy  Pietertie  of  Clover  Bar,  H.  M.  Pel- 
latt, $385;  Lilv  Abbekerke  Ormsby,  Col- 
beck  Bros..  Flora,  $115;  Ida  Abbekerke 
IV..  Colbeck  Bros  .  Elora.  $275;  Lady  Pi- 
lodin  IT..  H.  M.  Pellatt.  $355;  Minnie  Pala- 
din Wavne,  A.  G.  Matthews,  Sutton,  $3<?fl; 
Isabella  Queen  II  ,  Alex.  Frame,  $200;  Belle 
Cornucopia  Clothilde,  H.  M-  Pellatt,  $275; 
Mercena's  Sir  Posch  II ,  W.  N.  Jeffrey,  St. 
Paul's.  $300;  Lady  Abbekerke  Ormsby,  H. 
M.  Pellatt,  $410;  Emma  Hartog  of  Clover 
Bar,  J.  B.  Sibbald,  Sutton,  $245;  Minnie 
Hartog  Wavne,  A.  C.  Matthews,  $255; 
Clover  Bar  Flossy,  Robert  Rae,  St.  Marys, 
$260;  Ladv  Paladin  Franci,  I.  Moyer.  $220; 
Ralph  Snowball.  Harold  Thistle,  St.  Paul's, 
$360;  Violet  Rose  Hirtog,  Ezra  Switzer, 
Sebringville,  $510;  Rose  Dekol  Hartog,  H. 
M.  Pellatt,  $310;  Ida  Abbekerke  Hartog, 
Walter  Stewart,  St.  Marys,  $230;  Flossy 
Abbekerke  Kent  DeKol  II.,  H.  M.  Pellatt, 
$300;  Emma's  Sir  Fancy,  Andrew  Te'.fer, 
St.  Paul's,  $100;  Violet  Rose  Snowball, 
Ezra  Switzer,  $280;  Ida  Hartog  Snowball, 
I.  Moyer,  $75. 


ELGIN  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Elgin  County  Holstein  Breeders  held  a 
ver  successful  sale  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
26th. 

The  stock  offered  were  of  fairly  good 
quality  and  reasonably  good  prices  were 
realized. 

Lady  Tosco  Boutsje  DeKol,  a  nine-year- 
old   cow,  consigned  by   C.  E,   Holborn   and 


purchased  by  W.  Wyndham,  of  Guelph, 
topped  the  sale  at  $330.  The  thirty-three 
females  sold  made  an  average  of  $186.21, 
\  hile  the  nine  young  bulls  averaged  $94. 

Females 

Gano  Posch   Calamity — F.  Skuce,  Court- 
land,  $150. 

Bessie   Spink   Netherland— C.  S.  Butler, 
St.  Thomas,  $175 

Malvina    DeKol    2nd.— A.      Carr,      Glan- 
worth,  $200. 

Gladys    Faforit    DeKol.— A.   Tapsell,    St. 
Thomas,  $185. 

Dolly  Fayne  DeKol— R.  Kernahan,  Wil- 
ton  Grove,  $110. 

Blanche  Ormsby  Leake  —  G.  McFadgen, 
Sarnia,  $220. 

Floreal    Netherland — J.    McMaster.     ^  - 
pin,  $100. 

Daisy    Ormsby   Belle — D.   Norton,    Tm 
blyn's  Corners,  $165. 

Ormsby    Pontiac   DeKol— J.   H.    Cook 
Sons,  St.  Thomas,  $190. 

Lady   Tosco   Boutsje   DeKol — W.   Wyml 
ham,  Guelph,  $330. 

Sprucedale    Amethyst— H.    A.    Copeland 
St.  Thomas,  $115. 

Miss   Aergie   DeKol— G.   McFadgen,   $21") 

Sadie  Fayne — R.  Marlatt,  Union,  $1^0. 

May  Veeman — D.  Norton,  $245. 

Vida  Malvino  DeKol— F.  Skuce,  $18v, 

Angelique  Netherland — H.   T.    Copeli  iu 
$160. 

*  Lenora  Fayne  Dorliska — E.  Winte., 
Lambeth,  $155. 

Shadeland    Otley      Queen  -C.      Dickout, 
Glanworth,  $315. 

Bessie   of   Porerl    nidge   -R.   Young,   St. 
Thomas,   $180. 

Irish  Rose-    W    h.  Kelly,  Ingersoll,  $120. 

Pearl    Veeman     Hcngerveld — R.    Young. 
$185. 

Sprucedale    Lenora — R.   Kernahan,   $125. 

Schuiling  Can  try  Mercena— W.  W.  Lec,- 
kie,   Petrolia. 

Princess    Abbekirk    Dorli;  ka  -John    Mc- 
Master, $140. 

Canary    DeKol     IV    rcena-   J.     McMaster, 
$165. 

Miss   Tosco  SegL     D.  Ortcn,  $235. 

Veda   Colanth.l     Segis— F.     Walker,     St. 
Thorn:,  5.   $205, 
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Veda  Ormsby  Segis-  W.  Wyndham, 
$170. 

Minnie  Ormsby  Colantha— W.  W  Leekie 
$205. 

May  Segis  Pietertje  --  J.  B.  Bedford 
Windsor,  $195. 

Maggie  Colantha  Posch — W.  Wyndham, 
$225. 

Patricia  of  Rose  Hill— D.  C.  Ferguson 
$235. 

Celicia  Ormsby  Korndyke— S.  Van 
Wagner,   Aylmer,    $200. 

Madolyn  Lady  DeKol— W.  Wyndham 
$120. 

Four  bulls  were  also  sold  for  an  average 
of  $116. 

COMING  EVENTS 

Ontario  United  Farmers'  Convention, 
Toronto,   Dec.  17,  18  and   19,  1919. 

Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  Convention, 
Brockville,   Ont,  Jan.  8th   and  9th,  1920. 

Western  Ontario  Dairymen's  Conven- 
tion, London,  Jan.  14th  and  15th,  1920. 

Ontario  Corn  Exhibition,  Chatham,  Ont., 
Jan.   13-16,   1920. 

Western  Canada  Dairy  Show,  Winnipeg, 
Feb.  16-22,  1920. 


AUCTION  SALES 

Essex  Duroc  Breeders'  Sale,  Jan  15 
1920. 

Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club  Annual  Sale 
March  3rd,  1920. 


RED   POLLED   CATTLE 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
dual  purpose  cattle  is  bringing  about  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  Red  Polled  breed.  A 
herd  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed 
are  found  on  the  Red  Arrow  Farm,  owned 
by  Lawrence  Bros.,  Limited.  Canonto,  Ont. 
The  selection  of  this  herd  for  the  Red  Ar- 
row Farm  was  made  through  a  systematic 
search  for  a  breed  that  represented  the 
highest  percentage  of  points,  covering  as 
near  as  possible  the  ideal  in  dual  purpose 
cows  for  dual  purpose  farming.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
principals  of  Red  Arrow  Farm,  that  thev 
are  liberal  co^sumprs  of  rondia^  of 
hardy  constitution,  of  docile  temperament 
and  good  grazers.  They  are  equally  thr.ifty 
in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  South- 
ern climate,  in  the  West  as  in  the  Ea*t  in 
the  varving  altitude.  They  produce  beef 
of  the  finest  qualitv.  and  steers  have  b°en 
known  to  dress  73%.  All  of  these  char- 
acteristics have  a  vital  bearing  nnon  the 
business  of  the  dairy  farmer,  who  must 
operate    under    natural    conditions  The 

world's  champ'on  record  Red  Polled  cow 
stands  at  891.5  lbs.  fat,  20.280.6  lbs.  of 
milk,  weight  of  cow,  1,750  lbs.  in  milking 
form.  ( 

WONDERFUL  RESULTS  OF  GRAD- 
ING UP 

i\  LBERT  KLEVESODIL,  of  Sha- 
wano. Wis.,  formerly  owned  a  scrub 
bull.  In  1911  be  hauled  milk  to  a  cheese 
factory,  and  during:  the  year  he  de- 
livered 44.228  pounds.  He  then  pur- 
chased a  pure-bred  sire  to  cross  with 
his  scrub  cattle.  The  first  cross  pro- 
duced 14  of  his  present  cows  and  six  of 
his  present  milking  heifers.  From  the 
same  number  of  cows  as  in  1911.  last 
year  he  delivered  152,605  pounds  of 
milk.  Eight  years  of  crossing  with  a 
pure-bred  sire  made  a  difference  of 
108,337  pounds  of  milk  in  his  herd. 

GRAND  CHAMPIONS  AT  CHICAGO 

See  illustration  on  page  25 

The  names  of  the  animals  are:  Top 
row.  Lespedezia  Collynie.  Shorthorn 
Bull,  and  Idolmere.  Aberdeen,  Ansrus. 
Idolmere  in  returning  from  the  show 
was  so  severely  burned  in  a  railway  ac- 
cident that  he  died.  '  He  was  valued  at 
$50,000. 

Next  row :  Junior's  Lad,  grand  cham- 
pion steer,  Belle  Blanchard  63rd  g.ch. 
Hereford  cow. 

Third  Row:  The  Grand  Champion 
Carload — Angus,  and  Little  Sweetheart 
the  g.ch.  Shorthorn  cow. 

Bottom:  Queen  Milly  of  Sun  Dance, 
Angus  cow  and  the  g.ch.  Hereford  bull! 


PICTURES  AND   ECHOES 
OF  THE 

Guelph  Winter  Fair 

AND 

Toronto^Fat  Stock 
Show 

WILL  APPEAR   IN 

JANUARY  1st  ISSUE 


No  Other  Bull  in  the  World! 


With  a  50-lb.  Dam! 

HPO  my  mind  there  is  always  a  justification  for  each  breeder  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  superlatives  when 
■*•  telling  the  Holstein  world  about  the  good  qualities  of  his  particular  herd  sire.  When  a  breeder  has 
selected  a  bull  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  success  as  a  breeder,  that  particu- 
lar bull  is  or  should  be  an  expression  of  his  best  judgment  in  making  a  selection. 

Hence,  we  have  no  "quarrel"  with  those  who  indulge  in  saying  "greatest  bull  in  the  world"  or  "most 
wonderful  bull  in  the  world,"  as  this  is  but  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  and  should  be  entitled  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  every  other  breeder.     Now  with 

■HKfu. 

Apple  the  Great 

"The  World  Wonder  Bull" 

the  bull  that  heads  the  great  Pine  Grove  Farms'  herd,  we  may  truthfully  say  HE  IS  THE  ONLY  BULL 
IN  THE  WORLD  WITH  A  50-LB.  DAM.  This  "50-lb.  dam"  is  that  great  world's  champion  cow— 
Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  and  we  believe  her  to  be,  with  her  family,  the  greatest  family  of  producing 
females  that  the  breed  has  every  developed. 

We  expect  to  prove  the  wondrous  prepotency  which  Rag  Apple  the  Great  carries  by  the  work  that  we  will 
do  with  his  female  progeny  as  time  goes  on.     Just  watch  our  prediction. 


His  Wonderful  Sire 

Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  is  probably  the  best  known  bull  in 
the  world,  and  has  been  spoken  of  and  advertised  for  several 
years  as  "The  Greatest  Bull  in  the  World."  He  is  the  sire 
of  Rag  Apple  the  Great.  He  is  also  the  sire'  of  Fairview 
Korndyke  Pietertje,  with  a  record  of  over  44  lbs.  of  butter 
for  seven  days  and  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  Pontiac  with 
her  record  of  42.42  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  thnee- 
year-old. 

Holstein  breeders  who  have  made  a  study  of  producing 
blood  lines  will  recognize  the  fact  that  Rag  Apple  Korndyke 
8th  is  probably  the  most  intensely  bred  Pontiac  Korndyke 
bull  living  and  that  his  dam  s  no  less  than  that  great 
former  world's  champion  cow — Poi/.iac  Lady  Korndyke,  with 
a  record  of  38.03  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven   days. 


His  Marvelous  Dam--- 

Segis  Fayne  Johanna  not  only  wa6  the  first  cow  in  the 
world  to  make  50  lbs  of  butter  in  seven  days,  but  just  stop 
and  think  of  her  ancestry  and  of  her  progeny. 

Vikina  Johanna,  her  dam,  you  will  recall,  made  that  mar- 
velous record  of  39.44  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days  at  the 
age  of  14  years ;  and  it  is  an  impressive  fact  in  connection 
with  the  work  that  this  great  cow  has  done  that  her  sire's 
dam — Grace  Fayne  2nd's  Homestead — made  her  marvelous 
record  of  over  35  lbs.  of  butter  testing  better  than  6.50  fully 
20  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  her  record  was  considered  to 
be  the  very  "peak  of  production." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Segis  Fayne  family  are  a  won- 
derful family  both  as  producers  of  milk  and  of  high  butter 
fat  content?  It  is  but  a  natural  characteristic,  so  firmly 
impressed   that  it  is  transmitted  by  inheritance. 


In  Conclusion: 

So  at  this  time  we  take  an  unusual  degree  of  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  this  f  arrrTm agazi neTt hXs 
brief  story  about  Rag  Apple  the  Great,  our  famous  herd  sire,  and  in  telling  you  something  of  his  wonderful  in- 
heritance. 

Pine  Grove  Farms  believes  that  a  positive  prosperity  and  a  high  degree  of  success  in  breeding  Holstein  cattle 
may  be  best  achieved  through  following  the  landmarks  of  real  Holstein  greatness  as  they  have  been  developed 
under  official  test. 

We  invite  the  inspection  of  our  farms  and  methods  by  all  those  interested  in  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  Holstein 
cattle,  and-w3  are  looking  into  the  future  of  Pine  Grove  Farms  with  every  assurance  that  the  blood  of  the 
great  Pontiac  Korndyke  will  be  found  breeding  on  through  the  progeny  of  Rag  Apple  the  Great  and  of  the 
famous  Holstein  who  are  now  numbered  as  members  of   the  Pine  Grove  herd. 

To  all  we  wish  to  extend  a  most  earnest  wish  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

PINE  GROVE  FARMS,  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  Owner,  ELMA,  N.Y. 
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Maple  Shade 

Young  Bulls  Imported 

Shorthorns 

Young  Bulls 

By  ARCHER'S  HOPE 

W.  A.  DRYDEN 

Brooklin,  Ont. 


Glengow    Shorthorns 

6  choice   Scotch-bred   bulls,    ready    for 
service 

WW.  SMITH.  M.P.     ■     COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Brooklin    G.T.R.,    Oshawa   C.N.R., 

Myrtle   C.P.R. 


Sons  of  the  Great  $10,000  Bull 
Gainford  Matchless 

These  are  individuals  of  exceptional 
merit.     Prices  right.     Write  to-day. 

GERRIE  BROS. 
R.R.  No.  3  Elora,  Ont. 


PINE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

THE    HOME    OF   THE 

BERKSHIRE 

W.  W.  Brownrido, 
Georgetown,  Oak 


STOCK  FOR  SALE 
MILTON.  C.P.R.  aad  Pkone 
GEORGETOWN.  G.T.R. 


*  Holstein  Herd  Averages 
18,812  Lbs.  Milk 

A  herd  of  13  pure-bred  Holateins  last  year 
averaged  18,812  lbs.   milk   and  638.G7  lbs.   fat. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in  such 
cowsf  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
yield  of  all  cows  in  this  country  Is  under  4,000 
lbs.  These  13  cows  produce  as  much  milk  aa 
S2  cows  of   the  4,0004b.   class. 

Why  feed,  milk  and  shelter  any  more  oows 
than  you  need  to  produce  the  milk  you  require? 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN     CATTLE 

send    for    booklets— they   contain   much    valuable 
information. 

Holstein-Frieaian   Association  of  Canada 
W.  A.  demons,  Secretary,  St.  George,  Ont. 


Maple  Lane  Shorthorns 

Choice  Males  and  Females,  6  months 
to  1  year.  Marquis  breeding.  Write 
now 

PRITCHARD    BROS., 
RR.  No.  1  Elora,  Ont. 

Bell  Phone 


Oak  Lodge  Yorkshires, 
Shorthorns 

See   our   prize   winning   young   stock. 
Write   for  particulars. 

J.  E.  BRETBOUR  &  NEPBEWS, 
Bnrford,  Ont. 


ADAM  THOMPSON 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE 
SWINE  and  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

R.R.  No.  I,  STRATFORD.      Phone  10-5  Shakeapeare 
Shakespeare  Statien,  G.T.R. 


Cane  Moia 

Not  a  prepared  stock  feed,  but  a  selected,  pure  sugar-cane  molasses. 
Very  reasonable  cost.  Superior  to  corn.  Endorsed  by  G.ovemment 
Experiment  Stations.  Successful  dairymen  and  farmers  are  continually 
re-ordering  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  They  realize  how  good  and 
economical  Cane  Mob  is. 

Use  Cane  Mola  with  old  hay,  straw,  shredded  corn  stover,  fodder, 
ensilage,  screenings,  etc.  Also  with  grains  in  the  feed  box.  Dry  un- 
tempting  feeds  become  palatable  and  digestible,  because  of  the  sugar 
and  natural  salts.  Your  animals  will  be  in  prime  condi- 
tion always.  Roughage  is  eaten  up  to  the  last  atom.  No 
Waste.  Cane  Mola  is  the  best  conditioner  you  could  pos- 
sibly have.    Use  it  for  cows,  hogs,  horses,  sheep,  etc: 

Feeding  Costs  Reduced  to  a  Minimum 

You  save  the  cost  of  expensive  prepared  feeds  .thus  prac- 
tJcingrealconservation.  Youwil)  experience  a  rcpid.health- 
Ser  growth  of  stock.  Cows  yield  15°fo  to  25?t  more  milk. 

Tested  and  passed  by  Chief  Chemist,  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ottawa. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  booklet  on  economical 
feeding  to.; — 

CANE  MOLA  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
1 18  St.  Paul  Street  West  Montreal 


*Aveiw«AM»rr5is600ui" 
.OmuuiofCANEMOIA 


ATI  Molasses  are  not 
alike.  Be  sure  to  get  | 

CANE  MOLA 


Convenient  distributing  points  throughout 
Ontario.  Ask  your  grain  merchant  for 
Cane  Mola,  or  write  to  us. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  INCUBATOR 

HP  HE  art  of  hatching  eggs  by  artifi- 
■*■  cial  means  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  and  Egyptians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Among  the  latter  it  was  kept 
secret  and  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  Brick  "mammals,"  or  oven 
nouses,  heated  with  £he  fumes  of  burn- 
ing refuse,  were  kept  in  operation  four 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  reported 
that  the  annual  hatch  in  China  and 
Egypt  amounted  to   75,000,000  chicks. 

It  was  reserved  for  modern  man, 
however,  to  develop  a  system  of  artifi- 
cial incubation  and  rearing  that  would 
prove  comtmercially  practicable.  The 
first  incubator  which  combined  the  es- 
sential properties  of  regulation  of  tem- 
perature, admission  of  fresh  air,  and 
control  of  moisture,  was  invented  HM 
Thomas  Christy,  who  employed  hbr* 
water  in  a  cistern  which  overlaid  and 
partly  surrounded  an  egg  drawer,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
chest. 

By  means  of  a  thermometer,  the 
temperature  of  the  egg  drawer  was 
kept  at  from  100  degrees  to  106  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  A  tap  was  pro- 
vided to  draw  off  part  of  the  cool  wa- 
ter, and  about  a  quart  of  hot  water 
was  added  by  means  of  a  funnel  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours,  thereby  main- 
taining a  uniform  temipeirature. 


JOHN  BUNYAN 

TOHN  BUNYAN,  author  of  "The  Pil- 
*■*  grim's  Progress,"  a  book  that  has 
gone  into  more  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  more  languages  than 
any  other  work  except  the  Bible,  was 
one  of  the  first  great  preachers  of  the 
world.  He  was  born  in  Elstow,  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  and  became  a  Baptist 
minister  in  1655.  He  preached  with 
great  success  until  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  when  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  assemblies  for  such  reli- 
gious purposes.  Bunyan  rebelled 
against  this  Check  on  the  liberty  of 
speech.  He  was  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  peirpetual  banishment 
from  his  country.  However,  through 
strong  influence,  the  sentence  was 
-^^To^rj  to  servitude  in  Bedford  jail, 
M  H  he  passed  the  next  twelve  years 
(^^RF^fcftfc  He  employed  himself  dur- 
ing this "Vrame  in  making  lace  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  in  writing 
his  immortal  work. 

On  several  occasions  he  was  offered 
his  liberty  provided  he  would  give  up 
preaching,  but  his  brsve  answer  was 
always  the  same:  "If  you  let  me  out 
to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to-morrow." 

When  liberty  of  conscience  began  to 
be  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  he  was 
released.     He  died  in   1688. 


MOTHER 

Small's  Forest  Cream  Sugar  Butter  is  an  ideal,  de- 
licious, wholesome  and  cheap  bread  spread,  for 
cake  icing  ready  prepared. 

Yes,  the  kind  she  made,  ready  made.  Small's 
Forest  Cream  Maple  Sugar  blocks  and  Confections 
have  a  taste  that  lingers. 

Small's  Forest  Cream  Syrup  has  a  smack  of  the  old 
Quebec  sugar  forests. 

Small's  Maple  Products  are  made  from  exclusive 
formulas  held  for  the  past  eighty  years.  Insist  on 
"SMALL'S"  from  your  grocer. 

Highest  rewards  world  over. 
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SOME  WAYS  TO  KEEP  FIRE  LOSSES 
DOWN 

A  S  lightning'  causes  the  majority  of 
■^*-  rural  fires  the  improved  ligtning 
rod  is  one  of  the  safest  investments. 

In  places  issolated  from  main  supply 
of  water,  barrells  filled  with  water  form 
a  splendid  fire  guard.     ■ 

The  addition  of  four  pounds  of  lime 
Chloride  to  a  barrell  of  water  prevents 
freezing  in  winter. 

Four  ounces  of  baking  soda  to  a 
gallon  of  water  serves  as  an  excellent 
fire  extinguisher. 

Wires  stretched  in  convenient  places 
to  hang  the  lantern  overcomes  the  dan- 
ger of  them  tipping. 

Carry  a  maximum  insurance  policy  on 
your  property. 


A  TRAILER  IS   AN   ASSET 
By  F.  H.  Sweet 

HpHE  advantages  of  a  trailer  are  never 
■*•  fully  realized  until  after  one  is  used. 
There  are  many  things  to  haul  that  can 
not  be  handily  hauled  in  the  touring  car. 
The  object  may  be  too  bulky  or  too 
heavy,  or  there  is  no  room,  besides, 
hauling  things  in  the  car  scars  the  fin- 
ish, tears  the  upholstery  and  makes 
things  uncomfortable  for  the  passen- 
gers. It  takes  very  little  more  power  to 
pull  a  trailer,  even  when  the  car  is  load- 
ed. 

A  two-wheeled  trailer  is  recommend- 
ed for  the  majority  of  cases.  Four- 
wheeled  ones  are  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age driver  to  manage  on  country  roads 
and  in  ordinary  village  streets.  A  fair- 
sized  two-wheeled  trailer  will  take  care 
of  a  great  amount  of  hauling.  The  bed 
should  have  detachable  sideboards  and 
hold-downs  inside  to  keep  such  things 
as  full  milk  cans  from  tipping  over  or 
bouncing  when  going  over  rough  places. 
Crosspieces  to  press  the  cans  against 
the  sides  of  the  bed  can  be  used.  Fas- 
ten them  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  by  spe- 
cial clamps.  Each  case  will  doubtless 
suggest  its  own  best  way  in  the  matter 
of  hauling  things  to  market.  Balance 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  building  the  bed. 

The  most  important  and  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  consideration  in  making 
a  trailer  is  the  kind  of  whgel  to  use — 
the  spindle,  the  tires,  etc.  The  trailer 
ought  to  have  the  same  tread  width  as 
the  car  that  pulls  it.  It  is  best  to  use 
rubber  tires  if  possible;  this,  in  con- 
junction with  springs  under  the  bed, 
will  make  it  ride  easier. 

The  size  of  the  wheel  varies  with  dif- 
ferent authorities,  some  using  wheels 
nearly  as  large  as  buggy  wheels,  and 
others  using  wheels  as  small  as  a  thirty 
inch.  Unless  the  trailer  body  is  set  low 
the  use_  of  high  wheels  favors  upsetting. 
With  the  use  of  the  smaller  wheels,  such 
as  thirty-inch  size,  it  is  easier  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  low.  Buggy  or 
automobile  springs  can  be  used. 

For  those  who  want  to  make  their 
own  trailer  the  following  suggestions 
about  the  wheels  are  offered :  If  you  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying 
nail-bearing  hubs  and  regular  automo- 


Sore 


Granulated    Eyelids 

Eyes     inflamed     by    ex- 
posure    to     Sun,     Dust 
TT*  — ^,  an<*    Wind    quickly    re- 

f^J'\7r^~^  lieved  by  Murine  Eye 
"™™«/  ^••^  Remedy  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggists,  60c  per  bottle.  Murine 
Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c.  For  Book  of  the 
Eye  Free  write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


N.SILVER 

Highest  Prices  Paid  For 

Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 

23  years  of  reliable  trading. 
Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 

220  St.  Paul  Street  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Reference  Union  Bank  of  Canada 


bile  spindles,  you  can  use  a  buggy  axle. 
You  can  use  a  buggy  wheel  hub  and  fit 
an  automobile  wheel  to  it.  You  can  buy 
automobile  wheels  of  any  desired  size 
without  hubs.  The  larger  the  wheel  is 
in  diameter,  the  larger,  heavier  and 
more  costly  will  be  the  tire  used.  A 
thirty-inch  wheel  with  a  three  and  one- 
half  inch  tire  seems  to  be  the  best  for 
country  roads.  The  buggy-wheel  hub 
may  need  some  special  treatment,  but 
any  blacksmith  can  do  the  work. 

By  using  the  buggy-wheel  spindle  and 
hub  you  save  the  cost  of  ball-bearings, 
but  do  not  have  it  so  nearly  dust-proof. 
The  wheel  with  the  pneumatic  tire  add- 
ed makes  the  whole  a  little  heavier,  and 
more  attention  is  needed  to  keep  the  hub 
snug  to  the  spindle,  but  probably  no 
more  than  would  be  required  in  any 
buggy  or  wagon.  Two  wheels  without 
the  hubs  would  not  cost  much  more  than 
$10;  and  good  second-hand  casings  and 
tubes  would  last  a  long  time. 

In  building  your  trailer,  provide  a 
stand  for  the  > tongue  or  draw-bar  so 
that  the  bed  will  not  tip  forward  while 
standing  alone.  This  stand  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  fold  up  when  not  in  use. 
The  use  of  two  metal  draw-bars  for 
pulling  the  trailer  is  better  than  a 
single  one.  One  of  these  can  be  fasten- 
ed to  each  forward  side  of  the  bed,  and 
the  two  joined  together  at  the  front  in 
the  form  of  an  acute  angle,  meeting 
where  they  are  to  be  hitched  to  the  car 
ahead.  This  allows  an  even  pull  from 
both  sides  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
shaky  or  wobbly  as  where  a  single  bar  is 
used. 


PUMPKINS   AS   DIARY  FEED 

TV/fOST  Ontario  farmers  grow  a  num- 
***■  ber  of  pumpkins.  Some  farmers 
believe  pumpkins  curtail  milk  produc- 
tion, but  this  is  untrue.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  pumpkins  show  the  total 
amount  of  nutrients  to  be  considerably 
less  than  that  contained  in  such  feeds 
as  turnips,  carrots  or  mansrels.  In  ex- 
perimental work  this  difference  has 
been  found  also,  one  station  determin- 
ing that  it  takes  about  2%  tons  of 
pumpkins  to  equal  one  ton  of  mangels 
in  the  cow's  ration.  Good  results^ 
though  are  obtained  from  feeding 
pumpkins  if  the  cows  are  not  allowed 
excessive  quantities. 


RURAL  MAIL 


CULLING  THE  FLOCK 

Mrs.  A.  G.  E.,  Alberta.— Which  is 
the  best  laying  hen?  Which  breeds  are 
no  good  in  laying  eggs'?  I  would  like  to 
find  out  which  is  the  best  breed.  I  have 
85  Leghorns  and  I  believe  there  are  a 
lot  of  them  thai  do  nvt  lay.  How  can  I 
toll  those  that  do  not  lay? 

Answer. — No  one  breed  of  hens  can 
be  called  best  for  all  conditions.  In 
Ontario,  Plymouth  Rocks  are  in  the 
majority  on  the  farms,  next  place  is 
taken  by  the  white  Leghorns.  The 
Rhode  Island  Red  is  regarded  as  a 
good  winter  layer,  but  in  any  breed,  the 
strain  you  have  is  almost  everything. 
Regarding  the  culling  out  of  your  hens, 
there  is  only  one  sure  way  and  that  is 
by  trap  nests  but  it  is  not  always  prac- 
tical on  the  farm.  Read  Mr.  Torring- 
ton's  article  in  this  issue  for  other  ways. 

ABOUT  CERTAIN  COMPANIES 

J.  B.,  Ontario. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  regarding  the  standing  of 
the  following  companies?  Are  the  Na- 
tional Securities  Corporation  of  Tor- 
onto doing  any  business  at  the  present 
time?  Has  the  Dominion  Farm  Holders, 
Limited,  Alberta,  declared  any  profits 
to  investors  this  year?  Are  the  Alberta 
Financial  Brokers  of  Calgary  consider- 
ed a  good  company? 

Answer. — The  National  Securities 
Corporation  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
pay  dividends,  we  understand.  They 
are  handing  a  tractor  proposition  and 
hope  to  make  good,  they  say.  The  other 
companies  you  inquire  about  are  doing 
business  in  the  West  and  from  present 
indications  one  need  not  expect  divi- 
dends for  a  time. 


THE  UNITED  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Live-Stock  Commission  Dept. 

Union  Stock  Yards 

West  Toronto 

SERVICE  SYSTEM 

IN 

SELLING    STOCK 

The  co-operation  method  of  marketing  live-stock  is  a 
straight-forward  business  system. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  men  of  wide  experience  in  the 
handling  of  co-operative  shipments  and  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  a  very  wide  range  of  shippers  by  individual 
service  to  the  owners  in  each  shipment. 

By  this  method  all  live-stock  is  sold  entirely  on  its  merits 
and  each  owner  receives  the  real  market  value  at  the  time  of 
sale  less  the  actual  cost  of  handling. 

The  above  two  factors  have  developed  a  large  business 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  regardless  of  very  keen  com- 
petition. The  greatest  advertisement  of  any  firm  is  the 
volume  of  trade  handled. 

All  enquiries  regarding  trade  conditions,  market  prices 
and  general  information  given  special  attention.  Write  for 
our  circulars  and  special  equipment. 

United  [Farmers'  Co-operative  Co.,  Limited 

Union  Stock  Yards 
West  Toronto 


Mention  "Farmers'  Magazine"  when  writing 


Inflamed,  Bowed  Tendons 

are  quickly  cooled,  soothed  and  strengthened  with  ABSORBINE.  It  is  power- 
fully penetrating  and  efficient,  but  does  not  blister  or  cause  any  inconvenience, 
and  horse  can  be  used. 


Fin  uiJEi  ^i^MjhMMebI 
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is  used  by  successful  trainers,  in  developing  fast,  high-class  race  horses,  get- 
ting them  to  the  races  fit  and  ready  and  keeping  them  sound  and  strong 
throughout  the  season.  They  require  a  dependable,  efficient  liniment — one  that 
does  its  work  well,  in  a  mild,  soothing  manner,  and  which,  when  used  as  a  leg 
brace  or  wash,  will  stop  inflammation  and  keep  out  the  soreness  from  the 
strained,  fatigued  muscles,  so  that  there  will  be  no  stiffness  or  "tying  up"  after 
a  hard   work-out  or  race. 

ABSORBINE,  used  full  strength  when  needed,  and  diluted  for  a  wash  or 
brace,  helps  the  horse  stay  strong  and  win  a  race  that  otherwise  might  have 
been   lost.  l 

ABSORBINE  reduces  bog  spavins,  thoroughpins,  wind  puffs,  shoe  boils  and 
similar  swellings  and  soft  bunches;  allays  pain  and  inflammation;  stops  lame- 
ness quickly. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  G. 
ABSORBINE,  $2.50  a  Bottle  at  Dealers  or  Postpaid 

YOUNG,  Inc.,  482  Lymans  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Hlui.  oogk 
Mailed  to 
You  FREE 

No  charge — n<>  obligation.    We 
want,  you  to  know  how   others 
rmild     convenient,      substantial 
Farm   Power  Houses — how   our 
p  ans    and    OUT     line    shaft    ar- 
rangement   will    save    a»cl    inafee 
you  money.      Do   it  now. 
Cedar  -^pids  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Dept.  62  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


make  r.'oney  This  Winter— Saw  Wood 

There  is  big  money  this  winter  sawing  wood.  Coal  is  high. 
Wood  will  be  scarce.    Now  is  the  time  lo  clean  up.    The 

.       CILSON  HEAVI-DUTI  SAWINC  OUTFIT 

istheroachinetodoitwith.  Makes  its  own  spark  without 
the  aid  of  batteries.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  engine 
until  you  know  all  about  the  CUson  Heavy-Duti.  When 
you  know  about  it,  you  will 
not  buy  any  other.  Catalog 
and  information  free  if  you 
act  quickly.    Write  to-day. 

''LSON  MFG,i:Q„  Ltd. 
7815  York  St.,  (Juelph,Onl 


FEEDS 


Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal,  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed  (23%  protein),  Hom- 
iny Feed,  Bran,  Snorts,  Feeding  Cane 
Molasses  (in  barrels),  Sugar  Beet  Meal, 
Feed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Dairy  Feed, 
Hog  Feed,  Poultry  Feeds  and  supplies. 
Car  lots  or  less — prices  on  application. 

CRAMPSEY  &  KELLEY 

776  Dovercourt  Rd.,    TORONTO 
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(YALE) 

The  Canadian 

Plant  behind  the 

products  of 

security 

The  Canadian  home 
of  Yale  products  is 
more  than  a  great  in- 
dustrial institution. 

Built  upon  definite 
ideals,  the  continuing 
accepted  leadership 
of  this  company  in  its 
field  is  reflected  in 
every  product  digni- 
fied with  the  trade- 
mark "Yale." 

Whatever  the  need  for 
locks  of  unquestioned 
security;  whatever  the 
need  for  devices  of 
utility,  protection  and 
economical  operation 
(typified  in  the  Yale 
Door  Closer)  ;  whatever 
the  demand  for  relia- 
bility and  dependability 
— wherever  a  better 
product  for  a  definite 
purpose  is  essential 
there  you  will  find 
"Yale." 

The  trade-mark  "Yale" 
is  on  all  Canadian-made 
Yale  products — a  guar- 
antee of  their  origin 
and  quality.     

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd. 
St.  Catharines      •        Ontario 
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Cement  on  the  Farm 


By  F.  H.  SWEET 


II/ITH  the  wonderful  development  of 
»  »  the  Portland  cement  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  comes  the 
most  ideal  building  material  ever  pro- 
duced. This  may  well  be  called  the 
'"cement  age." 

The  price  of  lumber  is  advancing  to 
almost  prohibitive  figures.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  a  substitute  material 
with  the  advantages  of  moderate  cost, 
durability,  and  beauty  should  be  de- 
veloped and  looked  upon  with  favor. 

To-day  cement  can  be  successfully 
used  on  the  farm  in  the  place  of  wood 
in  the  construction  of  floors,  troughs, 
gutters,  tanks,  ditches,  dams,  walks, 
posts,  building  blocks,  and  dozens  of 
other  things  that  come  readily  to  mind. 

Use  nothing  but  the  best  cement  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  should  be  in  a  fine, 
powdery  condition  and  contain  no 
lumps.  Cement  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place,  as  dampness  is  an  element  of 
great  danger. 

The  sand  used  should  be  clean,  sharp 
and  not  too  fine.  It  should  be  free  from 
loam  or  clay,  as  these  will  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  adhesive  quality  and  to  retard 
the  setting  of  the  cement.  Clav  mixed 
with  the  sand  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing. 

By  sharp  band  we  mean  that  the 
edges  of  the  grains  must  be  sharp  and 
not  round  or  worn  off,  as  will  often  be 
the  case  with  sand  found  in  the  bed  of 
a  stream.  Coarse  sand  is  better  than 
fine  sand.  Fine  sand,  even  if  clean, 
makes  a  poorer  mortar  or  concrete  and 
requires  more  cement  to  thoroughly 
coat  the  grains.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  grains  should  measure  from  1-32  to 
1-16  of  an  inoh  in  diameter.  Some  fine 
sand  is  necessary  to  help  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  larger  grains,  thus  saving 
cement. 


The  water  used  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  acids  or  alkalies.  For  mak- 
ing the  best  concrete,  add  just  enough 
watei  so  that  when  all  the  concrete  is 
in  the  form  and  is  well  tamped,  mois- 
ture will  show  on  the  surface.  The 
tamping  is  a  very  important  operation 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  depend- 
ent upon  how  well  this  is  done.  Unless 
this  is  thoroughly  accomplished,  the 
concrete  is  likely  to  be  honeycombed  and 
imperfect,  especially  near  the  forms. 

For  the  ordinary  farm  construction, 
as  the  making  of  floors,  walls,  walks, 
gutters,  and  the  like,  the  following  pro- 
portion is  to  be  recommended:  one  part 
cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  clean, 
loose  sand,  and  five  parts  of  loose  gravel 
or  broken  stone.  For  floors  this  should 
be  tamped  into  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
eight  inches.  This  should  be  finished 
with  a  surface  coat  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  thickness,  composed  of  one 
part  cement  and  one  and  one-half  parts 
of  clean,  coarse  sand,  mixed.  Nearly 
all  constructions  which  come  in  contact 
with  water  should  be  covered  with  a 
mortar  at  least  as  rich  as  the  proportion 
last  named.  For  engine  foundation,  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  broken  stone  is  best. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  material 
necessary  for  a  certain  construction,  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
a  mixture  of  one  barrel  of  cement,  two 
and  one-half  barrels  of  loose  sand  and 
five  barrels  of  gravel  and  broken  stone 
will  make  eight  and  one-half  barrels  of 
concrete.  The  sand  will  fill  the  voids  be- 
tween the  grains  of  sand.  The  total 
amount  of  concrete  will  be  but  slightly 
more  than  the  amount  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone  used. 

To  make  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
of  the  following  proportions — one  part 
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cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  sand 
and  five  parts  gravel — requires  about 
one  and  one-quarter  barrels  of  cement 
(five  sacks),  three  and  one-quarter  bar- 
rels of  sand,  and  six  and  one-half  bar- 
rels of  gravel. 

Be  very  careful  in  measuring  the  pro- 
portion. Mix  the  concrete  as  near  the 
place  it  is  to  be  used  as  possible.  Use 
as  soon  as  mixed.  Do  not  mix  too  much 
at  once. 

Measure  the  sand  first  and  spread  it 
in  an  even,  layer  in  a  mixing  box,  place 
the  cement  on  top  and  turn  it  with  a 
shovel  at  least  tmee  times.  Then  add 
the  broken  stone  or  gravel  which  has 
previously  been  wet,  and  turn  the  whole 
at  least  three  times.  Begin  to  add  the 
water  on  the  second  turning,  not  too 
much  at  first.  A  sprinkling  pot  is  bet- 
ter than  a  hose  for  adding  the  water,  as 
it  dees  not  wash  away  the  cement. 

Concrete  work  should  be  avoided  in 
freezing  weather,  as  frost  damages  it. 
Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
work  at  this  time,  a  small  amount  of 
salt  added  to  the  water  will  prevent 
freezing;  this  does  not  damage  the  con- 
crete where  used  in  small  quantities. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that 
concrete  floors  and  walls  are  too  smooth 
and  become  slippery  when  wet.  This 
fault  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
f;nishing  surface  was  completed  with  a 
steel  smoothing  trowel  instead  of  a  wood 
trowel,  or  smoothing  board,  which 
would  have  left  the  surface  rough.  This 
fault  is  overcome  in  a  great  measure  by 
dividing  the  wearing  surface  into  small 
squares  about  four  inches  on  each  side, 
by  means  of  triangular  grooves  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  not 
only  makes  a  neat  appearance,  but  fur- 
nishes a  good  foothold  for  stock. 


Douglas  Morris,  of  Embro,  plans  a  new  barn.     Here  is  his  layout.     Send  in  your  criticism  of  the  plan. 


SILO  CAPACITY 

By  O.  W.  Marshall 

RULES  for  measuring  the  tonnage  ca- 
pacity of  silos  are  only  approxima- 
tions due  to  the  varying  amounts  of 
water  contained  in  silage.  Pressure, 
constantly  increasing  with  the  height  of 
the  silo,  increases  the  tonnage  capacity 
per  cubic  foot  as  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
is  approached.  A  silo  30  feet  in  height 
will,  when  filled,  allowed  to  settle  two 
days  and  then,  refilled  to  the  top,  hold 
approximately  40  pounds  of  ensilage 
per  cubic  foot.  A  silo  50  feet  high  will 
hold  about  60  pounds  of  silage  per  cubic 
foot  and  for  heights  in  excess  of  50 
feet  the  capacity  will  increase  but  little 
per  cubic  foot,  as  ordinary  ensilage- 
will  not  compress  to  much  more  than 
60  pounds  per  cubic  foot  But  to  illus- 
trate how  great  a  variation  is  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  corn  when  put 
into  the  silo,  one  may  recall  that  in  1912, 
with  an  abundance  of  both  heat  and 
moisture,  the  cornstalks  were  still  very 
sappy  when  the  ears  were  well  matured. 
After  the  first  six  or  eight  feet  of  ensil- 
age were  fed  there  were  more  than  six- 
tons  of  silage  to  every  foot  of  depth  in 
a  16-foot  silc.  A  year  later,  when  the 
season  was  dry,  the  stalks  were  pithy 
and  at  the  same  stage  of  feeding  there 
were  scarcely  three  tons  of  silage  to- 
the  foot  in  the  same  silos.  As  to  the 
feeding  value  of  corn  silage  as  com- 
pared to  alfalfa  hay  at  $20  I  would  not 
dare  hazard  a  guess.  Each  is  a  rough- 
age, but  they  are  comparable  only  by 
contrasts.  In  a  ton  of  alfalfa  there 
are  approximately  1,800  pounds  of  dry- 
matter  and  200  pounds  of  water.  In 
a  ton  of  silage  there  are  some  400 
pounds  of  dry  matter  and  1,600  pound? 
of  water.  This  would  indicate  that  corn 
silage  is  two-ninths  as  valuable  as- 
alfalfa  silage.  But  silage  is  chiefly 
fat  forming,  while  the  alfalfa  is  rich 
in  protein,  making  it  relatively  more 
valuable  for  the  young  and  growing 
animal. 
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tains  which  flapped  frantically.  A  con- 
versation carried  on  in  shouts  becomes  a 
strain  on  the  vocal  cords  when  prolong- 
ed for  any  length  of  time. 

Finally  Flanders  essayed  to  renew 
verbal  acrobatics. 

"Live  far  from  here?"  he  roared, 
punctuating  the  query  with  a  spasm  of 
coughing. 

"About  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  should 
say:" 

"Must  have  been  your  place  I  sighted 
just  as  the  st>rm  broke." 

"Undoubtedly,  as  it's  the  neareat 
humun  habitation." 

"Are  we  on  the  road  yet?"  queried 
Flanders  who  was  beginning  to  feel  t.te 
need  of  a  pilot  fami'iar  with  these  wild 
"shores." 

"I  believe  so;  but  be  very  careful — 
there's  a  deep  coulee  that  we  will  have 
to  cross  some  distance  ahead." 
"Aye,  aye,  captain!"  » 

Another  pause.  Flanders  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  concerned  regarding 
the  road.  It  was  almost  entirely  oblit- 
erated and  there  were  no  telephone  poles 
nor  fence  po?ts  along  the  road  to  serve 
as  guides.  He  began  to  entertain  mis- 
givings which  were  voiced  by  the  girl 
as  she  shouted: 

"It's  getting  dark.  Haven't  you  a 
headlight  so  that  we  can  see  in  a  mea- 
sure, at  least,  where  we're  going?" 
There  was  a  note  of  anxiety  in  her  voice 
that  found  a  ready  echo  in  Flanders' 
heart. 

"No— "haven't  got  a  headlight,"  growl- 
ed Flanders.  "They  hung  everything 
but  the  k:tchen  stove  an'  a  headlight 
on  this  old  wreck  when  they  rebuilt  it. 
It's  a  made-over  tractor,  you  know. 
There's  an  electric  flashlight  in  mv  tool 
kit  on  the  floor  if  you  can  find  it.  It 
might  help  some — see  what  we're  doing 
in  the  cab,  anyway." 

AfteT  some  fumbling  among  a  varied 
assortment  of  wrenches,  oil  cans,  ham- 
mers, screw  drivers,  bolts,  etc.,  the 
electric  torch  was  unearthed  by  a  trium- 
phant young  lady.  She  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  focus  it  upon  the  various  ob- 
jects in  the  cab  and  apparently  for  the 
first  time  discovered  the  hot-air  mani- 
fold. 

"What's  that  for?"  she  asked,  indicat- 
ing the  discovery. 

"Hot-air  drum  for  the  kerosene  fuel 
intake,"  replied  Flanders.  Makes  a  nice 
stove.  Better  lean  up  against  it — it'll 
keep  you  nice  and  warm." 

"This  is  grand,"  enthused  the  assist- 
ant engineer  as  she  followed  Flanders' 
advice.     "All  the  comforts  of  home." 

The  device  in  question  was  a  drum 
somewhat  resembling  a  long  section  of 
stove  pipe  and  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  tractor  cab.  The  exhaust 
pipe  of  the  tractor  passed  through  this 
drum,  and  on  through  the  roof,  heating 
the  air  for  the  fuel  mixture  by  means 
of  the  exhaust  gases  from  the  cylinders. 
Conversation  died.  Flanders  was  now 
too  much  occupied  with  the  task  before 
him  to  talk.  The  road  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, being  obscured  by  the  swirl- 
ing snow  and  darkness.  Flanders  was 
steering  the  tractor  by  "feel"  and  his 
sense  of  direction.  He  rolled  up  one  of 
the  front  curtains  and  strained  to  see 
ahead  into  the  darkness,  but  the  cold 
wind  and  powdery  snow  filled  his  eyes, 
causing  a  watery  blur.  The  road  was 
becoming  uncommonly  rough.  The 
tractor  jolted  and  bumped  along  as  if 
riding  over  the  unbroken  prairie. 
Flanders  was  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  stopping  for  a  moment  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation,  but  of  a  sud- 
den this  consideration  resolved  itself 
into  instantaneous  action  of  a  different 
'kind.  The  front  wheels  of  the  tractor 
were  dropping  abruptly  away! 

Flanders  was  thrown  heavily  against 
the  steering  wheel  as  the  Jinx  lurched 
forward  at  a  perilous  angle  and  for  a 
brief  fraction  of  a  second  he  exper- 
ienced a  sickening,  "gone"  feeling.  But 
only  for  an  instant.  Trained  to  emer- 
gencies and  quick  decisions  he  met  the 
present  situation  squarely. 

To  be  continued 
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A  Large  and  Useful 

1920  Calendar 

An  attractive  design  handsomely  gotten  up 

IN  FIVE  COLORS 

This  is  a  good,  big  Calendar,  made  for  practical,  every- 
day use — the  kind  that  every  household  needs,  and  it  is 
handsome  enough  to  hang  in  any  home. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  these  fine  calendars  free  of 
all  charges,  if  you  will  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us 
right  away. 
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Please  send  me  one  of  your  1920  Calendars,  free  of  all  charges, 
as  advertised    in    the    December    15th  issue  of  FARMERS' 
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Significant  Figures  for  Ontario  Stock  Feeders 

Corn  improves  £20  lbs..}protein  in  feeding  value  by 
maturing.  (Estimated  ftom   Purdue  Exp.   stsu   Bull.     175) 


Mr.  Christie's  gain  from  fertilizing  was  11^  to 
teres.    In  addition  he  gained  the  increased  feed- 


4  acres.    In  addition  he  gained 
in  the  fertilized  ensilage. 


ns  on 
value 


Sufficient  to  feecl06  additional  cows 
It  will  pay  you  to  follow  his  suggestion. 

FERTILIZE  YOUR  CORN  NEXT  SPRING 


Write  for  our  Bulletins  on  the  use  of  Fertilizers, 

The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  CanadlanTerttllzer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building  •  Toronto 
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The  Highway  to  Success 

Every  young  man  or  woman  needs  an  education 
to  get  ahead  in  life.     But  many  cannot  afford  it. 

Here  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  earn  the  money  you  need, 
in  your  spare  time.  We  need  representatives  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  to  take  subscriptions  to  MACLEAN'S  MAG- 
AZINE and  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE-and  we  pay  you 
well. 

Sign  this  coupon  and  mail  it  NOW 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company- 
Agency  Division,  Toronto 

Please  send  full  particulars  re  your  money-making  plans  for  me 


Name- 


Address 
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Tractors  I  See  in  the  Fruit  Belt 

By  G.  W.  ECHLIN 


\1/E  who  have  lived  during  the  last  de- 
'  »  cade  have  seen  wonders  undreamt 
of  by  our  predecessors.  The  average 
man  in  his  forties  has  still  that  historic 
picture  of  tha  first  trial  of  Stephenson's 
steam  engine  clearly  impressed  on  his 
mental  vision.  The  discovery  of  the 
possibilities  of  that  power  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  of  development 
which  placed  every  person  in  the  world 
in  close  and  almost  intimate  touch  with 
his  fellow. 

Of  late  years  the  development  of  gas 
propelled  machinery  would  have 
lingered  long  upon  the  stage  of  practi- 
cal use  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 
There  have  been  many  rapid  strides  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  modern  inven- 
tions during  the  war.  That  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  great 
struggle.  It  has  not  been  an  unmiti- 
gated curse. 

The  development  of  gasoline  and 
gasoline  machinery  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  of  modern  progress. 
It  was  but  recently  that  gasoline  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
by-products  of  the  oil  fields.  Until 
science  was  invoked  coal  oil  containing 
a  percentage  of  gasoline  caused  many 
disastrous  fires  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  The  popular  aversion  to  lamps 
because  of  the  danger  of  explosions  was 
due  greatly  to  gasoline  in  the  oil.  When 
science  took  a  hand  in  the  game  coal 
oil  was  produced  entirely  free  from  the 
light,  vaporous  liquid  so  familiar  to  all. 
It  was  indeed  a  perplexing  question 
how  to  dispose  of  the  gasoline  after  it 
was  freed  from  the  heavier  liquid.  It 
caused  grave  concern  to  the  refineries. 
Laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  indis- 
criminate dumping  of  the  once  useless 
product.  Some  refineries  consigned  the 
gasoline  to  rivers  when  they  chanced  to 
be  located  on  the  banks  of  a  stream. 
That  was  also  enacted  against  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  af- 
fected. Being  lighter  than  the  water  the 
vaporous  liquid  traveled  many  miles  on 
the  surface.  Serious  fires  have  occurred 
by  a  carelessly  dropped  match  in  such 
waters. 

But  the  war  is  ended.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment may  relinquish  the  war-time 
plans  for  production  for  a  while,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  revival  of  some  of  the 
war-time  economics  in  the  near  future. 
Canada,  as  well  as  other  countries,  has 
learned  that  what  was  good  for  her  dur- 
ing war  times  is  good  for  her  during 
peace  times. 

There  have  been  some  disconcerting 
shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  tractor 
plowing,  such  as  the  inability  to  finish 
iands  or  the  impossibility  to  plow  in  any 
but  the  most  favorable  soils.  Those 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  farmer  with  the 
average  100  acres  is  buying  a  tractor. 
The  fruit  farmer  is  the  last  to  adont 
the  tractor  as  a  success  for  his  work. 
The  former  tractors  were  too  cumber- 
some to  work  between  trees.  From 
exhibition  tests  made  it  was  predicted 
that  the  tractor  plow  for  the  orchard 
would  be  impracticable.  But  the  in- 
ventive brain  of  the  producer  of  such 
machinery  set  about  it  to  please  the 
fruit  farmer  or  "bust."  The  result  is 
that  the  fruit  farmer  is  nearer  "busted" 
buying  the  different  machines  than  the 
manufacturer. 

There  are  three  machines  which 
stand  out  as  pre-eminently  practical  for 
the  fruitgrower.  Numbers  of  them  are 
at  the  present  time  in  daily  use  in  the 
Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  They  are  the 
catemillar  type  and  two  tractor  wheel 
machines. 

The  large  tractor  tvpe  in  use  is  a 
great  favorite.  It  will  do  any  class  of 
work  its  rivals  can  do,  and  just  as  good, 
save  in  low,  wet  ground.     But  the  aver- 


age farmer  does  not  look  upon  his  trac- 
tor as  an  invincible  weapon  of  warfare. 
He  reasons  that  if  it  is  too  wet  to  run 
his  Fordson  it  is  too  wet  to  turn  the 
ground  over  to  advantage.  A  recent 
visit  to  the  great  fruit  farms  of  E.  D. 
Smith  &  Son  revealed  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  tractors.  The  mechani- 
cian stated  that  of  all  the  tractors  they 
have  used  on  their  farms  the  24  horse- 
power has  cost  the  less  as  an  initial  ex- 
pense and  for  upkeep. 

"I  just  fill  'er  up  with  oil  and  gas  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon  and  she  hardly 
ever  comes  oack  under  five  hours,"  he 
explained. 

The  tractor  travels  with  the  disks  or 
plows  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  miles  an 
hour.  Ten  hours  a  day  means  twenty 
miles.  It  pulls  with  ease  two  sets  of  disc 
harrows.  At  this  rate  the  tractor  and 
one  man  does  the  work  of  four  teams 
and  at  least  three  mei>.  Ten  gallons  of 
gasoline  keeps  the  wheels  turning  for 
ten  hours.  One  gallon  of  oil  keeps  the 
engines  cool  and  smoothly  running. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  machine  is 
quite  low,  which  is  another  decided  at- 
traction. 

There  is  another  type  of  tractor 
which  is  ideal  for  the  fruit  farmer  with 
15  acres  or  less.  It  has  low,  broad  trac- 
tion wheels,  and  is  rated  at  about  one 
and  one-half  horse-power.  UK  two 
traction  wheels  are  all  the  supporting 
wheels  there  are  on  the  machine.  It 
is  so  built  that  any  kind  of  tools,  from 
a  plow  shear  to  cultivators,  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  rear.  The  machine  is  so 
balanced  that  a  proportion  of  the  weight 
is  sustained  on  the  tools  in  use,  thus 
giving  the  necessary  pressure  to  imbed 
them  in  the  ground.  The  little  machine 
is  a  novelty  at  the  present  time,  yet  to 
the  owners  it  is  the  ideal  in  economy, 
using  but  about  one  and  a  half  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  day,  and  oil  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  tractor 
is  that  one  man  can  do  fully  as  much 
work  with  it  in  a  given  time  as  two  men 
with  teams.  It  is  very  low,  can  be  used 
between  berry  rows  or  close  up  to  trees. 
It  is  steered  much  on ,  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  caterpillar  machine,  one  of 
the  tractor  wheels  standing  still  as  the 
other  revolves.  This  machine  can  also 
be  turned  in  the  minimum  of  space, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  use  all  his  land. 
The  operator  walks  behind  the  little 
tractor  and  grasps  the  handles  of  the 
cultivator,  or  plow,  whichever  is  in 
use.  The  control  of  the  speed  and  steer- 
ing lies  in  the  handles  themselves,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  motorcycle.  It 
is  indeed  a  novel  sight  to  see  this  effi- 
cient machine  "put-putting"  up  and 
down  between  the  rows. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  little 
tractor  Is  that  the  operator  can  see  the 
qua1;ty  of  the  work  he  is  doing.  The 
whole  operation  is  constantly  under  his 
eye.  That  is  a  feature  which  will  have 
to  be  followed  out  Ly  the  makers  of  the 
big  machines. 


FARMERS  LEARNING  VALUES  OF 
BONDS  AND  INSURANCE 

Continued  from  page  3 

will  mean  to  those  who  may  have  to  de- 
pend on  it.  Let  me  enlarge  somewhat 
on  the  point  Sir  Charles  had  in  mind. 
Suppose  that  prior  to  the  war  you  had 
$1,000  invested  in  Dominion  Govern-- 
ment  securities  you  would  to-day  be 
receiving  in  interest  about  $40  a  year. 
That  interest  would  have  bought  two 
dresses  then,  whereas  to-day  it  would 
not  buy  one.  If  you  sold  your  securities 
to  get  back  your  capital,  you  would  get 
about  $728.     Ti,e  decline  in  the  "real- 
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izable  value"  of  your  capital,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  speaks,  is  therefore  $272. 
This  decline  is  due,  when  we  speak  of 
such  securities  as  Consols,  and  those  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  to  war. 
That  is  speaking  very  generally.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  discuss  this  point 
a  little  further.  When  Britain's  debt 
was  $5,000,000,000  before  the  war  Con- 
sols yielded  3  per  cent.  To-day  th«  debt 
is  nearer  $35,000,000,000.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  may  be  grasped  better  by 
the  use  of  smaller  figures.  Suppose 
your  100-acre  farm,  your  industry,  good 
will,  expert  knowledge  and  good  faith 
were  all  obligated  to  pay  $5,000  repre- 
sented by  a  mortgage  given  to  someone 
found  to  lend  you  that  amount.  To 
save  your  farm  from  destruction  by 
marauders,  either  by  bombs  or  social 
disturbances,  you  had,  by  force  of  na- 
tional pressure,  to  increase  the  charge 
against  the  same  farm  to  $35,000.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  $35,000  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  the  $5,000.  If  the 
mortgage  at  the  higher  figure  was  sold, 
it  would  be  found  that  its  "realizable 
value"  would  have  declined.  That  is 
the  present  position  of  the  securities  of 
Britain  and  Canada  which  were  issued 
prior  to  the  war.  Their  realizable  value 
declined  practically  25  per  cent.  When, 
therefore,  you  start  out  to  invest  to-day, 
it  is  only  common  prudence  to  take  a 
long  look  into  the  future  with  an  eye  to 
your  investments,  having  a  realizable 
value  of  at  least  a  dollar  for  a  dollar. 

Where  Next  Shall  We  Invest? 
r)UT  you  say  how  are  we  to  do  4b&fef 
*-*  A  very  reasonable  question  and  on? 
not  easy  to  answer.  Bear  in  mind  that 
no  security  is  absolute.  The-Once- 
Proud  Germany's  money  to-day  is  prac- 
tically worthless  and  the  British  pound 
is  discounted  ten  per  cent  in  New  York. 
It  is  as  well,  therefore,  when  the  im- 
maculate gentlemen  of  "spats"  and 
"Packards"  offer  you  something  abso- 
lutely secure  and  likely  to  improve  in 
value  "very  soon,"  to  be  sure  they  are 
not  trying  to  "put  it  over"  you.  When 
offoied  Victory  bonds  you  took  them 
and  served  your  country  by  so  do- 
ing. But  in  a  year  or  so  you 
may  have  to  find  other  inveat- 
ments.  That  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  to  take  anything  thafc  is  offered  to 
you.  Hitherto  we  have  looked  upon 
certain  classes  of  securities  as  being  as 
sate  as  security  can  make  them.  I  have 
reference  to  municipal  bonds,  school  de- 
bentures and  Provincial  and  Dominion 
securities.  From  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years,  it  seems  essential  that 
even  these  should  be  subjected  to  careful 
conideration  before  buying.  Only  the 
other  day  an  aged  clergyman  asked  me 
for  advice  as  to  why  interest  had  not 
been  paid  on  a  $1,000  municipal  bond 
which  represented  the  only  savings  he 
had  been  able  to  make.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  will  get  his  money  back  and 
he  now  stands  in  great  need  of  the  in- 
terest on  his  savings.  The  realizable 
value  of  his  only  investment  has  sadly 
depreciated  and  the  depreciation  was 
not  due  to  war.  The  cause,  not  far  to 
seek,  may  affect  investments  of  all 
classes  if  it  is  not  removed  or  kept 
under  control  by  the  common  sense  of 
the  people.  Later  that  phase  of  the  in- 
vestment situation  will  be  discussed; 
meanwhile  let  us  look  for  classes  of  in- 
vestments where  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance of  no  depreciation  of  realizable 
value. 

Safety  First  a  Good  Motto 

/~\NE  of  our  banks,  some  years  ago 
^  now,  headed  an  advertisement  with 
the  caption:  "A  deposit  receipt  is  always 
payable  at  par."  That  is  true  and  money 
in  our  savings  institutions,  of  which  we 
have  many,  is  safe.  The  interest  return 
from  3  to  4%  per  cent,  is  not  high,  but 
you  have  safety.  Look  well  into  the 
standing  of  any  institution  or  govern- 
ment that  promises  you  more  than  4  or 
4%  per  cent,  on  savings  withdrawable 
on  short  notice.  Canadian  savings  and 
loan  companies  as  a  rule  are  well  man- 
aged and  have  to  report,  in  Ontario,  to 
the  Government.  This  report  is  intend- 
ed to  show  that  the  law  governing  them 
is  observed  and  if  the  law  is  observed 
the  savings  of  any  depositor  are  amply 
protected.  It  is  found  upon  examination 
of  the  Government  returns  that  our  sav- 


ings institutions  carry  more  cash  and 
hold  more  securities  for  the  protection 
of  their  depositors  than  do  the  savings 
oanks  generally  of  the  United  States 
and  of  any  other  country  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  Mismanagement  occurs 
sometimes  and  if  loss  is  suffered  by  de- 
depositors  it  )3  due  to  law-breaking  and 
lack  of  vigilance  or.  the  part  of  the 
Government.  With  a  farmers'  Parlia- 
ment a  change  in  this  respect  will 
doubtless  take  place  and  will  result  in 
the  high-class  loan  and  savings  com- 
panies being  given  a  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  depositors  to  which  their 
sound  management  entitles  them. 

With  this  class  of  institution  and 
with  trust  companies,  money  can  be 
placed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
is  paid  on  deposits.  To  obtain  the 
higher  rate,  from  4%  per  cent,  to  5% 
per  cent.,  the  money  has  to  be  placed 
with  them  for  a  given  period  at  the  end 
of  which  it  can  be  withdrawn,  dollar  for 
col'ar.  There  is  here  no  depreciation 
in  realizable  value,  and  the  Government 
sees  to  it  that  th"  institutions  in  ques- 
tion are  able  to  repay  the  money  on  de- 
mand. 

Value  of  an  Insurance  Policy 

tpARMERS  and  the  general  public 
*  have  hardly  yet  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  real  investments  they 
make  when  they  take  out  an  insurance 
policy.  In  entering  into  such  a  con- 
tract they  obligate  themselves  to  pay  so 
much  money  every  year,  in  return  for 
which  the  insurance  company  obligates 
itself  to  make  certain  payments.  I  need 
not  describe  the  nature  of  those  pay- 
ments as  everyone  knows  that  at  death 
the  insurance  company  pays  a  certain 
amount  and  sometimes  a  stated  amount 
at  the  end  of  a  given  period.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  annuities  or 
monthly  payments  after  a  certain  age. 
These  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
vestments and  sound  investments  at 
that.  The  holder  of  such  contracts  with 
insurance  companies  gets  at  a  specific 
time  a  given  amount.  There  is  no  de- 
preciation in  realizable  values.  That 
is  to  say,  if  a  company  agrees  to  pay 
you — say — $50  a  month  after  you  have 
passed  the  age  of  65 — you  will  get  $50. 
If  you  bought  a  Dominion  Government 
bond  for  $1,000  and  wanted  the  money 
urgently  and  had  to  sell,  it  might  be 
that  you  would  get  less  than  $1,000.  If 
we  should  have  a  long  period  of  peace 
and  a  period  of  great  production,  the 
chances  are  that  you  would  get  more 
than  $1,000.  When,  however,  you  are 
providing  for  dependents  you  want  to 
know  just  what  those  dependents  will 
get  and  want  to  feel  satisfied  that  the 
dependents  will  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting it.  A  good  insurance  company 
carries  out  its  contracts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  its  policy-holders. 

You  may  reasonably  ask  what  is  the 
real,  tangible,  unquestionable  ground 
for  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  in- 
vestments in  insurance  contracts  which 
have  now  reached  so  big  a  total  as  $1,- 
700,000,000  and  in  which  this  year  $60,- 
000,000  will  be  invested. 

All  insurance  companies  holding  a 
Dominion  charter  are  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  I  can  say  that 
the  supervision  they  are  getting  is  very 
thorough.  The  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Inspection  Department  will  not 
allow  a  company  to  include  in  its  as- 
sets investments  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, and  he  also  insists,  and  is  required 
by  the  law  to  insist  upon  a  company  al- 
ways having  sufficient  genuine  invest- 
ments to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  con- 
tracts. The  Dominion  Government  takes 
upon  itself  a  very  grave  responsibility 
as  to  companies  to  which  it  issues  a 
charter. 

I  HAVE  indicated  a  number  of  ways, 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  them, 
in  which  investments  can  be  made  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  return  to  the 
investor  at  stated  times  dpllar  for  dol- 
lar. But  there  are  numbers  who  want  to 
make  investments  that  will  improve  in 
value.  Everyone  remembers  that 
original  share-holders  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  obtained  stock  at  25c  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  in  the  course  of  years  could 
have  sold  every  dollar  of  that  stock  for 
$250.00.       The     chance     of     obtaining 
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VV  gift  of  lasting  worth — one  that  is  not  forgotten 
with  the  passing  holiday. 

The  Brunswick  is  an  instrument  of  Tone,  Grace  and 
Beauty,  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  throughout  the 
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Regarded   both  as   a  musical  instrument  and   a  dignified 
home  furnishing,  the  Brunswick  makes  an  ideal  gift  for 
your    famiW.      Why    not    satisfy    their    hearts'    desire? 
See    your   nearest    deai=r     y>u    can't   afford    to   make    a 
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similar  improvement  is  very  alluring, 
but  the  other  point  of  view  should  be 
kept  very  clearly  in  mind — C.  P.  R. 
shares  sold  as  high  as  $292.00  in  London 
in  1912,  and  to-day  they  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  $150.00.  From  1912  to 
1919  is  not  a  very  long  span  of  years 
but  tremendous  changes  have  taken 
place  within  that  period.  It  is  likely 
that  within  the  next  seven  years  changes 
equally  as  great  may  occur.  Those  who 
read  British  newspapers  will  have  noted 
that  such  men  as  Lord  Rothermere  open- 
ly advocate  the  confiscation  of  war 
profits,  and  some  men,  equally  as  emin- 
ent in  Britain  and  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  represent- 
ing the  most  conservative  and  sane 
views,  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
only  way  out  of  Britain's  financial  dif- 
ficulties is  a  tax  upon  capital.  These 
are  individual  opinions.  Take  now  the 
opinion  of  groups  of  people  and  very 
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powerful  groups  at  that.  No  one  can, 
at  the  present  moment,  tell  just  what 
may  be  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
legislative  bodies  in  Britain,  in  the 
United  States,  Italy,  France  or  Ger- 
many after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  It  is 
much  safer  to  prophesy  what  will  be  the 
result  in  Canada.  The  farmers  in  On- 
tario dominate  the  Legislature  there  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  dominated  the  Legislatures  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  when  the  next  elections 
take  place  on  the  Prairies  the  farmers 
will  require  their  representatives  to 
cast  off  and  abjure  any  name  or  asso- 
ciation that  will  link  them  to  the  past, 
insofar  as  their  political  associations 
are  concerned.  When  our  next  Domin- 
ion Parliament  is  elected  we  may  find 
new  men  and  new  policies  dominating. 
What  the  result  upon  invested  savings 
will  be  I  hesitate  to  prophesy  and  I  am 


confident  of  this  that  the  motives  behind 
the  farmers'  movements  are  good  ones. 
The  actuating  spirit  is  that  of  service 
to  their  country.  They  have  arrived  at 
the  conviction— a  sincere  conviction — 
that  they  can  do  better  than  the  men 
who  have  occupied  office.  The  future 
of  a  country  may  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly bright  when  political  unrest 
is  the  result  of  honest  differences  of 
opinion  and  when  there  is  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  observance  of  law  and  or- 
der. I  believe  also  that  the  ideals  of 
the  farmers'  organizations,  and  the 
sincere  efforts  to  live  up  to  them,  will 
find  favor  with  other  classes.  The  sin- 
ners amongst  them  will  give  their  move- 
ments the  stamp  of  humanity.  Ideals 
of  the  new  rural  awakening  will,  doubt- 
less, dominate  the  representative  law- 
making bodies  in  Canada,  and  these 
ideals  will,  if  I  interpret  the  world  spirit 
of  land  men  aright,  be  such  as  to  give 


security  to  the  investor  and  the  agen- 
cies he  uses  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
equitable  share  of  taxes  and  observe  the 
ten  commandments. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  great  world 
changes  that  are  imminent,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  my  mind  that  those  who 
have  savings  should  place  them  with 
such  institutions  or  in  such  investments 
as  give  reasonable  promise  that  when 
the  dollar  saved  is  required  for  actual 
use,  it  will  be  obtainable  as  a  dollar  and 
not  as  fifty  cents.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  it  was  so  necessary  to  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  the  placing  of  sav- 
ings as  to-day. 


Spontaneous  combustion  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  many  barn  fires.  This 
is  caused  by  moist  hay  fermenting,  gen- 
erating heat  and  gas,  and  bursting  into 
flames. 
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On  Whaling  Big  Fur  Prices-  w*^ 
Don't  Sell  Out  Cheap— Ship  To  Rogers 
The  Big  Fur  House  in  St.  Louis  and  Get 
Every  Penny  That's  Coming  To  You. 
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Experienced  Trappers  Say: — 

Wallace,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs  —  Received  check  for 
shipment  and  wish  to  thank  you 
for  prompt  returns.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  your  grading  and 
prompt  attention  that  in  the  future 
you  get  all  my  furs. 

George  LaMack. 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sirs — We  are  making  you 
another  shipment  today.  We  have 
a  lot  of  price  lists  from  other  fur 
houses,  but  you  have  treated  us  fair 
and  square.  We  find  you  are  the 
best  house,  and  a  house  that  anyone 
can  depend  on.       Victor  Keys. 

Gatesby,  Okla. 
Dear  Sirs — Received   money   for 
three  furs  I  sent  you,  and  am  well 
pleased.   I  sent  24  of  same  kind  to 

,  and  you  paid  me  half  as  much 

for  three  skins  as  he  paid  for  the 
lot  of  24.  Will  ship  again  shortly. 

C.  Retterhome. 

FREE! 

Send  Quick  for 

Rogers'  New  and 

Improved  Trappers' 

GUIDE. 

Beautiful  four-color 
cover.  Trapping  hints, 
laws  and  supplies.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it 
without  cost  to  you. 


There's  no  need  to  work  the  trap  line  for 
small  profits.  Furs  are  sky-high  right  now, 
and  every  trapper  can  clean  up  big  if  he  ships 
to  Rogers — because  Rogers  always  pays  high- 
est market  prices,  pays  all  shipping  charges  on 
furs  he  buys,  and  deducts  nothing  from  returns 
for  selling  commissions  or  "extras."  It's  the 
fairest,  squarest  deal  trappers  ever  heard  of. 
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Why  Rogers  Pays  Best 

Rogers  pays  best  because  all 
furs  are  graded  by  a  member  of 
Rogers  firm.  Trappers  always 
get  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 
Best  of  all,  Rogers'  check  is 
certain  profit  —  the  check  of 
partnership  between  receiving 
house  and  shipper.  That's  the 
kind  of  satisfaction  that  lasts. 


Use  Tag  Below  For  Rogers' 
Big  Money  Checks. 

Don't  leave  your  trapping  profits  to  chance. 
Protect  yourself — Rogers'  Tag  will  help  you. 
Clip  the  tag  now — paste  it  on  cardboard.  Sew 
it  to  your  bundle  and  start  it  away  to  Rogers, 
St.  Louis,  for  the  big  prices  that  are  satisfying 
thousands  of  trappers  all  over  the  country.  Don't 
put  it  off.    Don't  delay-   Clip  Rogers'  Tag  now. 


Furs  Sky-High. 

Clean  up  now,  and  clean  up 
right!    Shoot  in  your  furs — 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  rac- 
coon, oppossum,  any  and 
all  furs,  quick 
Cinch  the  big- 
gest profits  you 
ever   made. 
Don"t  wait  a 
day  —  ship  in 
to  Rogers  now 
while  the  mar- 
ket is  at  its  best 
and  big  prices 
are  holding. 
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MAIN    &•,    LOCUST  5TS. 

ST.  LOUIS, MO. 


Shippers  Name. 

J  Post  Office 
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Box. 


.State. 
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Lubricate  your  motorboatand 
other  motor  power  craft  with 
En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 


In  any  climate,  at  any  temperature,  at 
any  speed,  up  grades,  or  over  any  roads 
En-ar-co  insures  full  power  and  longer 
wear  from  your  motor. 


Use  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

Get  More  Power  and  Longer  Wear  From  Your  Motor 


This  scientifically  refined  oil  forms  a  soft 
velvety  cushion  or  film  that  protects  all 
moving  parts  against  friction.  And  it  does 
this  with  the  least  possible  carbonization. 


En-ar-co  Quality  Never  Varies 


Year  after  year  the  high  quality  of  En-ar-co  is 
the  same.  It  never  varies.  When  you  buy  En-ar-co 
you  KNOW  you  always  get  the  finest  quality  oil. 

Only  by  using  best  materials,  the  most  modern 
equipment,  exact  formulas,  rigid  tests,  and  by  sci- 
entifically refining  is  such  uniformity  of  quality 
possible. 

All  En-ar-co  Products  Excel 

White  Rose  Gasoline  for  greater  power.  National 
Light  Oil  for  Tractor  fuel.  Also  best  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  incubators.  En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 
for  every  lubrication  point  around  the  motor  car 
or  tractor.  Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease  for  wagons. 
Always  look  for  the  En-ar-co  trade-mark! 

Made  in  Canada  by 

Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Branch  Offices  in  thirty-five  cities 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll WWII 


Try  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil,  and 
other  En-ar-co  products.     Then  you  will 
be  convinced.     If  your  dealer   cannot         * 
supply  you,  write  us.  ' 


Send  in  the  cou- 
pon for  the  En- 
ar-co  Auto  Game. 
It  will  be  sent  you 
absolutely  FREE. 
A  fascinating 
game  in  which 
autos  compete  in 
a  cross  country 
race.  Write  for  it 
today.  Remember 
i!*s  FREE. 


/CANADIAN 

f  OIL 

♦  COMPANIES, 
/  LIMITED, 

/    1388   Excelsior 
*  Life    Bid?.. 

'         Toronto,   Ont. 
Send  me  your  En- 
ar-co     Auto     Game 
♦       free.     Enclosed    find 
f     three- cent     stamp    to 
.*       partially  cover  postage 
/        and   packing. 
/       Also    give     nearest    shlp- 
*      ping       point       and       quote 
'      prices   on   the   items   I   have 
marked. 


I  use gals.  Gasoline  per  year 

I  use gals.   Motor  Oil  per  year 

I  use gals.  Kerosene  per  year 

I  use gals.  Tractor  Oil  per  year 

I   use lbs.  Motor  Grease  per  year 

use lbs.  Axle  Grease  per  year 


My  Name  1*.. 


Postofflce Province 


I  own _ 

(Make  of  Automobile  or  Tractor) 
(Be  sure  to  give  make  Of  auto  or  tractor  or 
game  will  not  be  sent) 

Automobile,   am  at  present  using 

*    Motor   Oil.      I   will   be   in  the   market   for  more   oil    again 

f   about ~ »nd  you  may  quote  me  on 


r/      gallons  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
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THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN  FIRES 


By  WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


Canadian 
Silverplate  of  Quality 

THE  reputation  of  the 
Silverplate  of  William 
Rogers  and  His  Son  for"' high 
craftsmanship  and  quality  is 
widely  spread  throughout  the 
Dominion.  This  famous 
ware  has  been  known  for  more 
than  three  generations  as 
"The  Best  at  the  Price." 

Made  and  guaranteed  by 

Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.  Co. 

Niagara  Falls 
The  Siloerplale  of 


Ontario 


WilliarnRogers 

andhisZDOTl 

"The.  Best  at  the  Price" 


CHAPTER  XVI — Continued 
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WE  had  a  gay  supper,  and  then 
took  a  cab,  left  my  grip  at  my 
college  club,  where  I  had  long 
maintained  a  non-resident  membership, 
and  drove  thence  to  Broadway. 

"How  like  Bentford  Main  Street!  I 
laughed,  as  we  emerged  from  Forty- 
fourth  Street  into  the  blaze  of  grotesque 
electric  signs  which  have  a  kind  ot 
bizarre  beauty,  none  the  less.  wnere 
shall  we  go?"  ., 

"There's  a  revival  of  'Patience  at  the 
Casino,"  she  suggested,  ("and  there  are 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies——" 

"Not  the  Follies,"  I  answered.  1  m 
neither  a'  drummer  nor  a  rural  Sunday- 
school  superintendent.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  sounds  good,  and  I've  never 
heard  'Patience.'  "  . 

We  found  our  places  in  the  Oasino 
iust  as  the  curtain  was  going  up,  and  1 
saw  "Patience"  for  the  first  time  I 
was  glad  it  was  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause she  was  with  me,  to  share  my  de- 
light. As  incomparable  tune  after  tune 
floated  out  to  us  the  absurdest  of  absurd 
words,  her  eyes  twinkled  into  mine  and 
our  shoulders  leaned  together,  and  fin- 
ally between  the  seats,  I  squeezed  her 
fingers  with  unrestrainable  delight. 

"Nice  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  she 
whispered.  .  ,  , 

"It's  a  masterpiece;  it's  a  master- 
piece!" I  whispered  back.  "It's  as  per- 
fect in  its  way  as— as  your  sundial! 
Oh    I'm  so  glad  you  are  with  me! 

"Is  it  worth  coming  way  to  New 
York  for?" 

"Under  the  conditions,  around  the 
world  for,"  said  I.  *  ,      1 ' 

She  colored  rosy,  and  looked  back  at 

^rlt1    sfc£l0*6. 

After5  the  performance  she  would  not 
let  me  get  a  cab.  "You've  not  that 
many  peds  on  the  place,"  she  said.  So 
we  walked  downtown  to  her  lodgings, 
through  the  hot,  dusty,  half-deserted 
streets,  into  the  older  section  of  the 
city  below  Fourteenth  Street.  I  said 
little,  save  to  answer  her  volley  of  eager 
questions  about  the  farm.  At  the  steps 
of  an  ancient  house  near  Washington 
Square  she  paused. 

"Here  is  where  I  live,"  she  said. 
"I've  had  a  lovely  evening.  Shall  I  see 
you  again  before  you  go  back?' 

I  smiled,  took  the  latchkey  from  her 
hand,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  be- 
hind her,  to  her  evident  surprise,  into 
the  large,  silent,  musty-smelling  hall. 
She  darted  a  quick  look  about,  but  I 
ignored  it.  taking  her  hand  and  leading 
her  quicklv  into  the  parlor,  where,  by 
the  faint  'light  from  the  hall,  I  could 
see  an  array  of  mid-Victorian  plush. 
The  house  was  silent.  Still  holding  her 
hand,  I  drew  her  to  me. 

"I  am  not  going  back— alone,  I 
whispered.  "You  are  going  with  me. 
Stella,  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Twin 
Fires  is  crying  for  its  mistress.  You 
are  going  back,  too,  away  from  the  heat 
and  dust  and  the  town,  into  a  house 
where  the  sweet  air  wanders,  into  the 
pines  where  the  hermit  sings  and 'the 
pool  is  thirsty  for  your  feet." 

I  heard  in  the  stillness  a  strange  sob, 
and  suddenly  her  head  was  on  my 
breast  and  her  tears  were  flowing.  My 
arms  closed  about  her. 

Presently  she  lifted  her  face,  and  our 
lips  met.  She  put  up  her  hands  and 
held  my  face  within  them.  "So  that 
was  what  the  thrush  said,  after  all," 
she  whispered,  with  a  hint  of  a  happy 
smile. 

"To  me,  yes,"  said  I.  "I  didn't  dream 
it  was  to  you.    Was  it  to  you?" 

"That  you'll  never  know,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  you'll  always  be  too 
stupid  to  guess." 

"Stupid!  You  called  me  that  once 
before  about  the  painters.  Why  were 
you  angry  about  choosing  the  dining- 
room  paint?" 

She  grew  suddenly  wistful.  "I'll  tell 
you  that,"  she  said.  "It  was — it  was 
because  you  let  a  third  person  into  our 
';ttle  drama  of  Twin  Fires.  I — I  was  a 
frol    rrrybe.     But  I  was  playing  out  a 


SYNOPSIS 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
John  Upton.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of 
his  life  as  a  college  professor,  he  buys 
a  New  England  farm.  Whilst  the  house 
is  under  repair  he  boards  with  his  neigh- 
bor, Bert  Temple,  where  he  meets  an- 
other visitor,  Stella  Goodwin,  from  New 
York. 

When  the  house — which  he  has  named 
"Twin  Fires" — is  x-eady,  Upton  moves  in 
with  his  new  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Pilli„'. 
Stella  returns  to  her  work  in  town,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Upton  pays  her  a 
visit. 


kind — a  kind  of  dream  of  home  build- 
ing. Two  can  play  such  a  dream,  if 
they  don't  speak  of  it.  But  not  three. 
Then  it  becomes — it  becomes  well,  mat- 
ter-of-facty,  and  people  talk,  and  the 
bloom  goes,  and — you  hurt  me  a  little, 
that's  all." 

I  could  not  reply  for  a  moment.  What 
man  can  before  the  wistful  sweetness 
of  a  woman's  secret  moods?  I  could  only 
kiss  her  hair.  Finally,  words-  came. 
"The  dream  shall  be  reality  now,"  I 
said,  "and  you  and  I  together  will  make 
Twin  Fires  the  loveliest  spot  in  all  the 
hills.  To-moirow  we'll  buy  a  stair  car- 
'  pet,  and— lots  of  things— together." 

"Still  with  the  pea  money?"  she 
gurgled,  her  gaiety  coming  back.  "No, 
sir;  I've  some  money,  too.  Not  much, 
but  a  little  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wedding  presents  I've  no  relatives  to 
give  me.  I  want  to  help  furnish  Twin 
Fires."  She  laid  her  fingers  on  my  pro- 
testing lips.  "I  shall,  anyway,"  she 
added.  "We  are  two  lone  orphans,  you 
and  I,  but  we  have  each  other,  and  all 
that  is  mine  is  yours,  all — all — all!" 

Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  I  was  silent  in  the  mystery 
of  her  passion. 

CHAPTER  XVII 
I  Do  Not  Return  Alone 

MANY  people,  I  presume,  long  to  fly 
from  New  York  during  a  late  June 
and  early  July  hot  spell.  But  nobody  who 
does  not  possess  a  new  place  in  the 
country,  still  unfurnished,  with  a  gar- 
den crying  for  his  attention  and  a  brook 
wandering  amid  the  pines,  can  possibly 
realize  how  the  dust  and  heat  of  town 
affected  me  in  the  next  ten  days.  It  af- 
fected me  the  more  because  I  saw  how- 
pale  Stella  was,  how  tired  when  the 
evenings  came.  With  her  woman's  con- 
scientiousness, she  was  struggling  to  do 
two  weeks'  work  in  one  before  leaving 
the  dictionary.  She  even  toiled  several 
evenings,  denying  herself  to  me,  while 
I  wandered  disconsolate  along  Broad- 
way, or  worked  over  my  manuscripts  at 
the  club,  surrounded  by  siphons  of 
soda.  At  the  luncheon  hour  and  be- 
tween five  and  six  we  shopped  madly, 
getting  a  stair  carpet,  dining-room 
chairs  (a  present  from  her  to  herself 
and  me,  as  she  put  it — fine  Chippendale 
reproductions),  a  few  rugs — as  many 
as  we  could  afford — and  other  necessary 
furnishings,  including  stuff  for  cur- 
tains. For  the  south  room  the  cur- 
tains were  gay  Japanese  silk  from  an 
Oriental  store,  to  balance  the  Hiro- 
thiges,  and  while  we  were  buying  them 
she  slipped  away  from  me  and  present- 
ly returned,  the  proud  possessor  of  two 
small  ivory  elephants. 

"Look,  somebody  has  sent  us  another 
present!"  she  laughed.  "Folks  are  so 
good  to  us!  These  are  to  stand  on  the 
twin  mantels,  under  the  prints." 

"From  whom  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"Your  best  friend  and  my  worst 
enemy,"  she  answered. 

For  three  days  after  she  left  the  office 
of  the  dictionary  I  saw  little  of  her. 
"There  are  seme  things  you  can't  buy 
for  me — or  with  me,"  she  smiled.  Then 
we  went  down  together  to  the  City  Hall 
for  our  license,  sneaking  in  after  hours, 
thanks  to  the  kindly  offices  of  a  class- 


mate of  mine,  the  city  editor  of  a  news- 
paper. The  clerk  beamed  upon  us  like 
a  municipal  Cupid. 

That  last  evening  she  left  me,  to  pack 
her  trunks,  and  I  went  back  to  the  club, 
and  found  there  a  letter  from  the  maga- 
zine where  I  had  submitted  my  story. 
It  was  a  letter  of  acceptance!  Mis- 
fortunes are  not  the  only  things  which 
never  come  singly.  I  danced  for  joy. 
If  the  stores  had  been  open  I  should 
have  rushed  out  then  and  there  and 
bought  the  mahogany  secretary  we  had 
seen  a  few  days  before  and  wistfully 
passed  by.  Fortunately,  they  were  not 
open. 

In  the  morning  my  cab  stopped  in 
front  of  the  old  house  near  Washing- 
ton Square,  and  Stella  came  forth  with 
a  friend,  a  sober  little  person  who  ap- 
peared greatly  impressed  with  her  re- 
sponsibilities, and  bore  the  totally  in- 
appropriate name  of  Marguerite. 

"Dear,  dear!"  she  said,  "I've  never 
attended  a  bride  before.  It's  very  try- 
ing. And  it's  very  mean  of  you,  Mr. 
Upton,  to  take  Stella  from  us,  and  leave 
rne  with  a  new  and  stupid  co-worker. 
How  do  you  expect  the  dictionary  to 
come  out?"  ;".; 

"I  don't,"  said  I,  "nor  do  I  care  if  it 
doesn't.  There  are  too  many  words  in 
the  world  already." 

Bill  Chadwick,  another  classmate  of 
mine,  came  up  from  downtown,  and  met 
us  at  the  church  door.  The  rector  was 
a  friend  and  fellow  alumnus  of  ours.  It 
was  like  a  tiny  family  party,  suddenly 
end  solemnly  hushed  by  the  organ  as 
we  stood  before  the  altar,  and  in  the 
warm  dimness  of  the  great  vacant 
church  Stella  and  I  were  made  man  and 
wife.  The  four  of  us  went  out  to  the 
cab  again,  and  Bill  insisted  on  a  wed- 
ding breakfast  at  Sherry's. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said,  "you  two  gum- 
shoe into  an  engagement,  and  get 
married  without  so  much  as  a  reporter 
in  the  church,  and  then  expect  to  make 
a  getaway  like  a  pair  of  safe  breakers! 
No,  sir,  you  come  with  me,  and  get 
one  real  civilized  meal  before  you  go 
back  to  your  farm  fodder." 

Bill  had  the  solemn  little  bridesmaid 
laughing  before  the  luncheon  was  over, 
but  the  last  we  saw  of  them  they  were 
waving  us  good-bye  from  behind  the 
grating  as  we  went  down  the  platform 
to  our  train,  and  the  poor  girl  was  mop- 
pind  her  eyes. 

"Isn't  the  best  man  supposed  to  fall 
in  iove  with  the  bridesmaid?"  Ii  asked. 
"At  least  I  hope  he'll  dry  her  tears." 

"Good,  gracious,  yes!"  cried  Stella. 
"I  never  thought  of  that.  You  don't 
know  what  we've  dione!  Marguerite 
is  a  dear  girl  and  an  excellent  cross- 
indexer,  but  she's  no  wife  for  your 
gay  friend  Williiaim.  You'd  best  send 
him  a  telegram  of  warning." 

"Never!"  said  I.  "Bill  has  cruised 
■~o  long  in  Petticoat  Bay  as  a  blockade 
runner  that  I  hope  she  shoots  him  full 
of  holes  and  boards  him  in  triumph. 
Besides,  everybody  ought  to  -get  mar- 
ried." 

Stella's  eyes  looked  up  at  mine,  deep 
and  happy  below  their  twinkle,  and  we 
boarded  the  train. 

The  train  started,  it  left  New  York- 
be  hind,  it  ran  into  the  suburbs,  then 
into  the  country,  and  at  last  the  hills 
began  to  mount  beside  the  track,  and 
a.  cooler,  fresher  air  to  come  in  through 
th«-  windows.  Still  her  eyes  smiled 
into  mine,  but  she  said  little,  save  now 
and  then  to  lean  forward  and  whisper, 
"Is  it  true,  John,  is  it  true?" 

So  we  came  to  Bentford  Station, 
in  the  early  dusk  of  evening,  and  the 
air  was  good  as  we  alighted,  and  the 
silence.  Suddenly  Buster  appeared, 
undulating  with  joyous  veins  along  the_ 
platform,  and  sprang  at  Stella's  face." 
He  almost  ignored  me. 

Peter  was  waiting  with  the  buggy. 
We  sat  him  between  us  and  dtrovo 
home. 

"Home — your  home,  our  home,"  I 
whispered,  pressing  her  hand  behind 
Peter's  back. 
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The  Pillow  Fight! 


LIKE  the  laundry,  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  childish  affairs,  strains 
each  of  the  millions  of  cotton 
fibres  in  sheet,  pillow-case,  towel, 
counter-pane  or  underwear  —  even 
Nurse's  apron  will  catch  it  when  the 
baby  scrambles,  feet  and  all,  into  her 
lap! 


THAT  is  why  each  thread  must 
be  a  perfect  thread.  Twisted 
just  enough,  and  woven  with 
exactly  the  right  number  of  warp  and 
weft  threads  per  inch  to  give  the 
desired  strength. 
Prue  Cottons  have  these  qualities. 


In   refurnishing   your   "Cottons  Chest"    in  these,  the 
White  Goods  Months,  ask  for  Prue  Cottons. 

Honest  Cottons  made  in  wholesome  Canadian  factories. 


Sdffl^ 


DOMINION  TEXTILE  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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Fat  Heavy.  Strong 

Money  Malting  Cattle' 

~  The  value  of  Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal  in  live 
stock  feeding  cannot  be  overestimated.      A  ton 
of  ground   Linseed   Cake    contains   three    times 
the  digestible  protein,   or  flesh-making  elements 
contained  in  a  ton  of  corn,  while  the  manurial 
value  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  corn.     One 
dollar  invested  in   Maple  Leaf  Oil   Cake   Meal 
will  bring  you  thrice  as  many  pounds  of  flesh- 
making  feed  for  your  cattle  as  invested  in  grain  feed. 
Oil  Cake  Meal  is  a  rich  and  nutritious  feed,  worth 
on  the  foot  many  times  what  it  costs  in  the  bag. 
Cows  give  more  milk,  calves  grow  faster,  hogs  gain 
weight,  sheep  grow  fat,  and  horses  pick 
up  smart  when  fed  rations  of  Maple 
Leaf  Oil  Cake  Meal.     It  is  ab-    m 
solutely  pure;  no  adulteration.  JT 
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Does  it 


Agri- 
cultural 
Colleges, 
practical 
farmers 
and  live  stock 
breeders,  all  over 
the    world, 
use     and 
recommend 
Linseed   Oil 
Cake  Meal 
for  feeding 
and      fattening 
cattle. 


In  England  a  farmer  gets  cheaper 
rent  if  he  uses  Oil  Cake  Meal,  because 
the  manure  so  greatly  enriches  the  land.  By 
using  it  in  Canada  the  farmer  gets  bigger  pro- 
fits from  live  stock  and  in  land  improvement, 
too.  Decide  now  on  the  regular  use  of  Maple 
Leaf  Oil  Cake  Meal,  and  watch  the  results. 
Put  up  in  100  lb.  bags  and  shipped  in  ton  and  half-ton 
lots.  H  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct; 
we  will  quote  you  prices  and  terms,  or  advise  you 
where  to  buy  it. 
Write  for  free  booklet— "  FACTS  TO  FEEDERS" 

THE  CANADA  LINSEED  OIL  MILLS,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  -  MONTREAL  J 
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We've  Solved  the  "Outhouse 

Problem^ Now' s  the  Time 

for  You  to  Investigate 


The  "outhouse"  means  dis- 
comfort, disease,  unsanitary 
conditions — everything  disagree- 
able. Kaustine  Waterless  Toi- 
lets mean  comfort,  cleanliness, 
privacy,  perfect  sanitation. 
Then  why  put  up  with  the  old 
"outhouse"  another  winter  when 
you  can  have  an  indoor  toilet 
like  folks  in  the  city^have? 

A  Kaustine  Waterless  Toilet 
costs  less  than  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  buy  and  install.  And 
it  is  a  complete  sewage  disposal 
system. 

Looks  like  the  water-closet 
used  in  the  city.  Just  as  effici- 
ent and  sanitary.  Bowl  is  of 
white,  washable  china-— scien- 
tifically ventilated.  Kaustine — 
the  chemical  used,  is  the  most 
powerful  disintegrating  agent 
known.       Absolutely    no  odor. 


Absolutely  no  trouble.  Re- 
quires less  than  two  hours* 
attention  each  year. 

There  are  over  50,000  Kaus- 
tine Waterless  Toilets  in  use — 
in  schools  and  factories  as  well 
as  farm-homes.  Every  instal- 
lation covered  by  our  positive 
long-term  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction. 

One  of  these  installations  is 
near  you.  Let's  tell  you  about 
it.  Let's  send  you  our  literature 
— with  complete  illustrations. 
Let's  send  you  typical  testi- 
monials. Let  us  show  you  bow 
in  a  few  hours — before  winter 
sets  in — youcaninstallamodern, 
convenient,  sanitary  toilet  *'»- 
doors.  Send 
the  coupon — 
or  a  postcard 


jausune 


"Waterless  Toilets 


Kaustine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  read  your 
booklet  about  sanitation  and  indoor 
toilets.  This  places  roe  under  no 
obligation  to  buy. 

Name 

Address • 
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KAUSTINE 
COMPANY 

Limited 
TORONTO 


"Sold  a  lot  o'  peas  and  things."  said 
Peter.  "I  got  'em  all  down  in  the 
book.  Gee,  I  drove  over  'imost  every 
day,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  be  on  the  ball 
team  in  the  village,  an'  I  wanter  join 
the  Boy  Scouts,  but  ma  wont  let  me 
'less  you  say  it's  all  right,  an'  ain't 
it?" 

"We'll  think  it  over,  Peter,"  said  li. 

Stella  was  bouncing  up  and  down  on 
the  seat  with  excitement  as  the  buggy 
rattled  over  the  bridge.  Lamplight 
was  streaming  from  Twin  Fires.  On 
the  kitchen  porch  stood  Mrs.  Pillig, 
dresised  in  her  best,  and  Mrs.  Bert  and 
Bert.  As  we  climbed  from  the  buggy, 
Bert  raised  his  hand,  and  a  shower  of 
rice  descended  upon  us.  Stella  ran  up 
the  path,  and  Mrs.  Bert's  ample  arms 
closed  about  her.  Both  women  were 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  when  I  got 
there  with  the  grips. 

"Ain't  that  jest  like  the  sex?"  said 
Bert,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb — "so 
durn  glad  they  getter  cry  about  it!" 

"You  shet  up,"  said  Mrs.  Bert.  "For 
all  you  know,  I'm  pityin'  the  poor 
child!" 

Mrs.  Pillig  had  an  ample  dinner 
ready  for  us,  with  vegetables  and  salad 
fresh  from  the  garden,  and,  as  a 
crowning  glory,  a  magnificent  lemon 
pie. 

"This  is  much  better  than  anything 
at  Sherry's,"  cried  Stella,  beaming  up- 
on her. 

We  sat  a  long  While  looking  at  each 
other  across  the  small  table,  and  then 
we  wandered  out  into  the  dewy  even- 
ing and  our  feet  took  us  into  the  pines, 
where  in  the  darkness  we  stopped  by 
a  now  sacred  spot  and  held  each  other 
close  in  silence.  Then  we  went  back 
into   the   south  room. 

"Oh,  if  the  curtain  stuff  would  only 
hurry  up  and  come!"  cried  my  wife. 

"You  must  learn  patience — Mrs. 
Upton,"  said  I,  while  we  both  laughed 
sillily  over  the  title,  as  others  have 
done  before  us,  no  doubt.  Presently 
Mrs.  Pillig's  anxious  face  appeared  at 
the  door.  She  seemed  desirous  _  of 
sneaking,  and  doubtful  how  to  begin. 
""What  is  it,  Mrs.   Pillig?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  said,  hesitantly,  "I 
suppose  now  you  are  married  you  won't 
need  me,  after  all."  She  paused.  "I 
rented  mv  house,"  she  added. 

"Need  you!"  I  cried.  "Why  now  I 
shall  need  you  more  than  ever!" 

She  smiled  faintly,  still  looking  du- 
bious. Stella  went  over  to  her.  "What 
he  means  is,  that  I'm  a  poor  goose 
who  doesn't  know  any  more  about 
keeping  house  than  Buster  does  about 
astronomy,"  she  laughed.  "Of  course 
you'll  stay,  Mrs.  Pillig,  and  teach  me?' 

"Thank  you,  Miss — I  mean  Missus," 
said  Mrs.  Pillig,  backing  out. 

"Be  careful,"  II  warned.  "If  you  let 
Mrs.  Piiiig  think  you're  so  very  green, 
she'll  begin  to  boss  you." 

"That  would  be  a  new  sensation, 
laughed  Stella.  "I  like  new  sensations 
as  much  as  Peter  Pan  did.  Oh,  it's  a 
new  sensation  having  a  home  like  this, 
and  living  in  the  country,  and  smelling 
good,  cool  air  and — and  having  you." 

She  was  suddenly  beside  me  on  the 
settle.  We  heard  Mrs.  Pillig  going  up 
to  bed.  The  house  was  still.  Outside 
the  choral  song  of  night  insects  sound- 
ed drowsily.  Buster  came  .softly  in 
and  plopped  down  on  the  rug.  We  were 
alone  in  Twin  Fires,  together,  and  she 
would. not  rise  to  go  up  the  road  to 
Bert's.  She  would  never  go!  So  we 
sat  a  loner,  long  while — and  the  rest 
shall  be  silence. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

We   Build   a   Pool 

IT  WAS  the  strangest,  sweetest  sen- 
sation I  had  ever  known  to  wake  in 
the  morning  and  hear  soft  singing  in 
the  room  where  a  fresh  breeze  was 
wandering.  I  saw  Stella  standing  at 
the  window,  her  hair  about  her  should- 
ers, looking  oiit.  '  She  turned  when  I 
stirred,  came  over  to  kiss  me,  while 
her  hair  fell  about  my  face,  and  then 
cried,  "Hurry!  Hurry!  I  must  get  out 
into  the  garden!" 

Presently,  hand  in  hand,  we  went 
over  the  new  lawn  to  the  sundial  which 
stood  amid  a  ring  cf  brilliant  blooms 


— which,  however,  had  become  un- 
believably choked  with  weeds  in  the 
ten  days  of  my  absence.  The  gnomon 
was  throwing  a  long  shadow  westward 
across  the  VII.  We  filled  the  bird 
bath,  which  Petter  had  neglected.  We 
hurried  through  the    orchard    to     the 

?£1  t0/efi,  the  ,flowers  blooming 
there,   and  there,   alas!   we  found  the 

IhlThal0/  -+tber  Stream  Shrunk  t0  te" 
than  half  its  former  size.     We  ran  to 

the   rows    of  berry   vines   to    see    how 

many    had    survived,    and    found    the 

greater  part  of  them  sprouting  nicely 

Ze  Went  W  the  «*«*toto  the  rows 
of  vegetables  and  inspected  them-  Zl 
rushed  to  see  if  all  the  roses  were  aW 
we  went  to  the  barn  where  M?ke  had 
just  begun  to  milk,  and  sniffed  the 
warm,  sweet  odor. 

™  "Y?S^  »fc 'f  ubetter  for  any  mon  to  be 
married,"  I  heard  Mike  saying  to  her 
as  1  moved  back  toward  the  doSr.  Then 
he  added  something  I  could  not  hear, 
and  she  came  to  me  with  rosy  face 
"The  horrid  old  man!"  She  was  half 
laughing  to  herself. 

The  goods  we  had  ordered  be°an  to 
arrive  after  breakfast,  Bert  brinJiiS 
them  from  the  freight  house  in  his 
large  wagon.  I  took  the  day  off  and 
devoted  themorning  to  laying  a'  sSr 
carpet  probably  the  hottest  job  I  ever 
tack  ed.  Thank  goodness,  the  sSs 
went  straight  up,  without  curve  or 
angle!  As  I  worked,  small  feet  pat- 
tered by  me,  up  and  down,  and  gar- 
ments from  a  big  trunk  in  the  lower 
hall  brushed  my  face  as  they  were  be- 
ing carried  past-crushed  their  faint 
leminine  perfume  into  my  nostrils  and 
made  my  hammer  pause  in  mid-air. 
After  the  carpet  was  laid,  there  were 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things  to  do 
There  were  pictures  of  Stella's  -to  be 
bung,  and  them  we  put  in  the  hitherto 
vacant  room  at  the  front  of  the  house 
next  to  the  dining-room,  where  Stella's 
*  £  e?k  WaB  also  Placed,  and  a  case 
of  ^  her  books  and  some  chairs. 

"Now  I  can  work  here  when  you 
want  to  create  literature  in  your  room 
or  I.  can  receive  my  distinguished  visi- 
tor s  here  when  you  are  busy,"  she 
laughed,  setting  some  ornaments  on 
the  mantel.  "My,  but  I've  got  a  lot 
of  curtains  to  make!  I  never  did  so 
much  sewing  in  my  life." 

Bureaus  were  carried  upstairs  with 
Mikes  assistance,  and  the  ivory  backs 
of  a  woman's  toilet  articles  appeared 
upon  them;  open  closets  showed  me 
rows  of  women's  garments;  glass 
candlesticks  were  unpacked  and  set  up- 
on the  diining-table,  and  the  new  dining- 
chaars  "dressed  up"  the  room  remark- 
ably. Everywhere  we  went  Mrs.  Piiiig 
followed  with  dust  pan  and  broom, 
slicking  up  behind  us.  When  night 
came  it  was  still  an  incomplete  .house 
—  "Oh,  a  million  things  yet  to  get," 
cried  Stella,  "just  one  by  one,  as  we 
can  afford  it,  which  will  ibe  fun" — but 
a  house  that  spoke  everywhere  of  a 
dainty  mistress.  Outside,  by  the  wood- 
shed, was  a  pile  of  packing-boxes  and 
opened   crates   and   excelsior. 

"There's  your  work,  Peter,"  I  said, 
pointing. 

Peter  looked  rueful,  but  said  nothing. 

That  evening  I  tried  to  work,  but 
found  it  difficult,  for  watching  my  wife 
sew. 

"You've  no  technique,'-*  I  laughed. 

She  made  a  little  moue  at  me,  and 
went  on  hemming  the  curtains,  get- 
ting up  now  and  then  to  measure  them. 
"Why  should  I  have?"  she  said  pre- 
sently. "You  knew  I  was  a  Ph.  D. 
when  you  married  me.  These  curtains 
be  on  your  own  head!  I'm  doing  the 
best  I  can." 

.  There  was  suddenly  the  suspicion  of 
moisture  in  her  eyes,  and  I  ran  to  com- 
fort her. 

"I — II  so  want  to  make  Twin  Fires 
lovely,"  she  added,  pricking  her  finger. 
"Oh,  tell  me  I  can,  if  I  am  only  a 
highbrow!" 

Of  course  the  finger  had  to  be  kiss- 
ed, and  she  had  to  be  kissed,  and  the 
hem  had  to  be  inspected  and  praised, 
and  now,  long,  long  afterward,  I  smile 
to  think  how  alike  we  all  of  us  are 
on  a  honeymoon. 

It  Avas  the  next  morning  that  we  re- 
solved to  begin  the  pool.  "I  don't  ex- 
pect  to   be   married   again  for   several 
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years,"  said  I,  "and  so  I'm  going  to 
take  a  holiday  this  week.,  We'll  carry 
the  vegetables  to  market  and  bring 
back  the  cement  and  begin  on  our  water 
garden." 

Mike  loaded  the  wagon  with  peas, 
the  last  of  the  rhubarb,  and  ten  quarts 
of  currants  picked  by  Peter,  and  off  we 
started. 

"What  is  this  horse's  name?"  asked 
Stella,  taking  the  reins  to  learn  to 
drive. 

"He  has  none,  I  guess.  Mike  calls 
him   'Giddup.'".. 

"No,  it's  Dobbin.  He  looks  just  like 
a  Dobbin.  He  has  a  kind  of  conven- 
tional, discouraged  tail,  like  a  Dobbin. 
Giddup,  Dobbin!" 

The  horse  started  to  trot.  "There, 
you  see,  it  is  his  name!"  she  laughed. 
On  Bentford  Main  Street  we  passed 
several  motors  and  a  trap  drawn  by  a 
prancing  span,  and  all  the  occupants 
stared  at  us,  or  rather  Stella,  who  was 
beaming  from  her  humble  seat  on  the 
farm  wagon  more  like  an  eighteenth 
century  shepherdess  than  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer's  wife.  We  added  over  $3 
more  in  the  account  book  with  the 
market,  and  read  with  delight  the 
grand  total  of  $40.80  already  in  two 
weeks. 

"Next  year,"  said  I,  "111  double  it!" 
Then  Ii  spent  the  $3  and  some  more, 
for  Portland  cement. 

We  got  into  our  oldest  clothes  when 
we  reached  home,  I  put  on  rubber 
boots,  and  we  tackled  the  pool.  Even 
with  the  brook  as  low  as  it  was,  the 
engineering  feat  was  not  easy  for  our 
unskilful  hands.  Peter  soon  joined  us, 
and  lent  at  least  unlimited  enthusiasm. 
"Peter,"  said  I,  "you  never  worked 
this  hard  splitting  kindlings." 

Peter  grinned.  "Ho,  I  like  to  make 
dams,"  he  said. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  divert 
the  brook  by  digging  a  new  channel 
above  the  spot  where  we  were  to  build 
the  dam,  and  letting  the  water  flow 
around  to  the  left,  close  to  one  of  the 
flower  beds.  Then,  when  the  old 
channel  had  dried  out  a  little  I  spaded 
a  trench  across  it  and  two  feet  into 
the  banks  on  each  side,  and  with  Peter 
helping,  filled  the  trench  nearly  full 
of  the  largest,  flattest  stones  Ave  could 
find,  which  we  all  then  tramped  upon 
to  firm  down.  Then,  a  foqt  apart,  we 
stood  two  boards  on  edge  across  the 
space  to  make  a  mould  for  the  concrete 
above  the  stones.  I  sent  Peter  with  a 
wheelbarrow  to  pick  up  a  load  of  small 
pebbles  in  the  road,  of  the  most  irregu- 
lar shape  he  could  find,  and  I  myself 
dug  deeper  in  the  hole  where  I  had  got 
the  sand  When  we  built  the  bird  bath, 
and  brought  loads  of  it  to  the  brook- 
side.  We  dumped  sand,  pebbles,  and 
cement  into  a  big  box,  one  pail  of 
cement  to  one  pail  of  pebbles  and 
three  of  sand,  and  Peter  and  Stella 
fought  for  the  hoe  to  mix  them,  while 
I  poured  in  the  water  from  a  watering- 
pot,  for  I  had  read  and  seen  the  reason 
for  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
cement  depends  upon  every  particle  be- 
ing thoroughly  mixed.  As  fast  as  we 
had  a  box  full  of  mixture  prepared,  we 
dumped  it  into  the  mould  between  the 
boards.  It  took  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  cement — quite  all  we  had,  in 
fact — and  to  finish  off  the  top  smooth 
and  level  Ii  had  to  get  the  quarter  bag 
left  from  my  orchard  work  and  the 
bird  bath.  It  was  evening  when  we 
had  it  done,  and  Peter,  who  had  de- 
serted us  soon  after  dinner  to  play  ball, 
returned  to  beg  us  take  the  boards 
away,  and  trrew  quite  unreasonable 
when  we  refused. 

That  night  there  was  a  shower,  and 
the  brook  rose  a  trifle.  When  we 
hastened  down  through  the  orchard 
after  breakfast  the  new  channel  had 
curved  itself  still  farther,  as  streams 
do  when  once  they  get  started  off  the 
straight  line,  and  had  washed  the 
southeast  flower  bed  half  away.  Stella, 
with  a  cry  of  grief,  ran  down  the  brook 
into  the  pines,  and  came  back  with 
sadly  bedraggled  Phlox  Drummondi 
plants  in  her  hands,  their  trailing  roots 
washed  white,  their  blooms  broken. 
"Horrid  brook,"  she  said.  "Let's  put  it 
rie:ht  back  into  its  proper  place.  I 
dont  like  it  any  more." 

To  be  continued 
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The 
Importance 

of  the  Silo 


SILAGE  is  the  feed  that  pays. 
During  the  Canadian  winter, 
stock  must  be  fed  some  green, 
nutritious  feed — and  a  good  silo  acts 
as  a  big  jar  for  holding  the  silage  which 
forms  the  substitute  for  green  fields 
and  pastures. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  silage. 
Live  stock  of  all  kinds  thrive  on  it. 
When  the  right  crops  are  used,  and  it  is 
properly  made  and  stowed,  it  is  as 
dependable  as  the  calendar.  But  the 
whole  business  must  be  managed  right. 
The  right  crops  must  be  raised  and  the 
right  kind  of  silo  must  be  constructed. 

The  importance  of  Concrete 

Just  as  it  is  an  uphill  proposition  to 
farm  without  a  silo,  so  you  are  placing 
a  handicap  on  your  efforts  if  you  try  to 
get  along  with  a  silo  built  of  any  other 
material  than  Concrete. 

The  Concrete  Silo  is  a  solid  con- 
tainer— there  are  no  joints  to  let  mois- 
ture in  or  out — the  building  is  both 
water-tight  and  airtight — and  will  re- 
main so  in  spite  of  wind-storm,  lightn- 
ing or  fire.  The  result  is  that  the  silage 
always  comes  out  in  perfect  condition. 

Year  in  and  year  out  you  can  store  silage  more  cheaply  in  a 
Concrete  Silo — because  there  will  be  no  upkeep  or  repairs.  Cheax> 
silage  means  cheap  milk. 

The  Importance  of  this  Free  Book 

No  farmer  should  decide  on  the  type  of  silo  he  will  build — or 
attempt  the  building  of  one — until  he  has  read  our  book,  "What 
the  Fanner  can  do  with  Concrete." 

You  should  have  this  book,  not  only  to  learn  why  and  how  to 
build  a  silo  of  Concrete — but  also  to  understand  how  to  construct 
many  other  farm  buildings  and  improvements  that  farmers  now 
build  of  Concrete  as  a  matter  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

This  book  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  in  actual  profit  to 
you.  By  following  its  plain  directions  you  can,  in  your  spare 
time,  build  almost  everything  your  farm  should  possess  in  the 
way  of  concrete  improvements.  It  covers  all  the  uses  of  Concrete 
on  the  farm  from  a  fence-post  to  a  silo. 

Ask  for  Canada  Portland  Cement,  the  uniformly  reliable 

brand.    It  can  be  secured  from  more  than  2,000  dealers 

throughout  Canada.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

write  our  nearest  Sales  Office 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

251   Herald  Building  Montreal 

Sales  offices  at 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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Rough  Roads   Make  Little 
Difference  to  Chatham  Inter- 
national Bobsleighs 

VV7HEN  you  buy  a  bobsleigh  you  want 
*  *  one  with  which  you  can  haul  heavy 
loads  not  only  over  smooth  roads  but  also 
where  the  traveling  is  rough.  In  order  to  do  this 
without  twisting  or  straining  the  beams  and 
runners,  it  is  necessary  that  the  runners  have 
plenty  of  play  up  and  down — a  wide  range  of 
oscillation. 

Chatham  International  Bobsleighs  are  de- 
signed so  that  the  runners  follow  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground  without  twisting  the  beams,  runners 
or  load.  And,  too,  these  sleighs  are  very  rug- 
ged and  sturdy,  being  made  from  well-seasoned 
first-class  wood  stock  and  unusually  well  ironed. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  weight  of  the  load  is  distributed 
over  a  greater  portion  of  the  runners  than  in  the  case 
of  the  average  bobsleigh  and  the  beams  have  excep- 
tionally high  clearance  which  is  a  feature  you  will 
appreciate  on  drifted  roads. 

But  let  us  mail  you  an  illustrated  pamphlet  that 
fully  describes  Chatham  International  Bobsleighs. 
A  post-card  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
branch   houses  listed  below  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  Canada  m 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Branoon   Winnipeg    Man..  Calgary.  Edmonton    letmsridge    Alt  a 

ESTEVAN,   N.   BATTLEFORO.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  Hamilton.  LONDON   Ottawa.  Ont„  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE-  ST.  John.  N  B. 


Coal  Oil  Light  SSvs  FREE 

BEATS    CAS    OH    Pt  FftTBiriTY  TRIAL     I  I   1  ■■  ■■ 


TRIAL 


Make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful,  saving  one-half  on  oil. 
Government  and  leading  University  tests  prove  this  wonderful 
new  Aladdin  nearly  five  times  as  efficient  as  best  round  wick 
open-flame  lamps.  Burns  70  hours  on  one  gallon  common 
kerosene  (coal  oil.)  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up, 
easy  to  operate,  won't  explode.  WON  GOLD  MEDAL. 
GUARANTEED.    Prove  for  yourself,  without  risk,  by     . 

Ten  Nights  Free  Trial 

that  Aladdin  has  no  equal  as  a  white  light.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  $1000  given  anyone  showing  us  an  oil 
lamp  equal  in  every  way  to  this  NEW  MODEL  ALADDIN. 

GET  VOURS  FREE  We  want  one  user  in 

«"•■      »«*•/«•»    rncc    each  locality  to  whom 
customers  can  be  referred.    In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own 
without  cost.    Be  the  fortunate  one  to  write  first  for  10  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  226  Aladdin  BldB.,  MONTREAL  or 

LARGEST  COAL  OIL  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  WINNIPEG 

Make  big  money  Bpare  or  full  time.  Our  easy  selling  plan  makes  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  We  start  you  without  money.  Sample  sent  for  10 
days  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  you  become  a  distributor. 


OH® 

Ready  in  a  minute-the 
minute  you  want  it! 


■<f-y 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

your 

NEW-LAID  EGGS 

also 

Chickens,  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys, either  live  or  dressed.  Write 
for  our  weekly  price  list  and  advise 
what  you  have  to  offer.  We  quote 
you  direct. 

Special  prices  for  fancy  quality. 

GUNN,  LANGLOIS  &  CO., 

Limited. 

MONTREAL,  -  -  QUE. 


ThelGay  Days  of  Old 
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A  MID  the  stumps  we  squatted  down 
•'*■  among  ferns  and  grasses  for  the 
day's  work.  At  noon  we  foregathered 
by  a  brook  and  ate  and  drank  ambrosia 
and  nectar — that  is  to  say,  fried  ham, 
apple  pie,  bread  and  jam,  and  rasp- 
berry vinegar,  flavored  by  the  appetite 
of  youth,  sharpened  by  sunshine  and 
blue  air  and  wind-whispers. 

In  the  fall  came  apple-picking  time. 
That  was  sheer  fur.  Some  of  us  would 
climb  the  trees:  and  ?hake  down  apples 
until  the  gropers  beneath  cried  for 
mercy.  Then  we  filled  basket  after 
basket  and  toted  them  off  to  bin  and 
cellar,  munching  as  we  worked. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  apples.  The 
big,  ruddy,  "sweet"  ones,  which  only 
we  children  and  the  French  hired  boys 
cared  for,  in  the  winter  evenings  we 
roasted  them  by  the  dozen  and  ate  them 
around  the  fire;  the  hard,  yellow,  sour 
cnes  that  were  only  fit  for  pies;  the 
"little,  red  apples,"  scarcely  bigger  than 
a  crab,  deep  crimson  all  over  and  glossy 
as  satin  that  had  such  a  sweet,  nutty 
flavor;  the  "syrup  apples"  that  were 
boiled  whole;  the  "scabby  apples"  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  leprosy  but  were 
of  unsurpassed  deliciousness  under 
their  queerly  blotched  skin — these  and 
many  more,  each  with  their  own  home 

name  and  no  other,  for  they  were  most- 
ly seedlings  and  had  the  inimitable 
flavor  that  standard  varieties  never 
possess. 

The  fall  evenings,  too,  had  another 
charm — the  boiling  of  pigs'  potatoes. 
Un  romantic  name  for  a  most  romantic 
reality.  Out  under  the  big,  wide- 
branching  spruce  tree  in  the  back  yard 
was  "the  pigs'  boiler" — a  huge,  oblong 
iron  box  mounted  on  a  furnace  of  stones. 
It  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  potatoes 
and  a  fire  built  under  it.  We  children, 
with  our  pockets  full  of  apples,  sat 
around  it  and  ate  while  grandfather 
or  French  Elair  stirred  the  potatoes, 
poked  the  fire,  sending  glorious  streams 
of  sparks  upward  into  the  darkness, 
and  told  us 
'•Tales  of  land  and  sea, 

And  whatsoever  might  betide 

The  great,  forgotten  world  outside." 
We  had  to  pick  potatoes,  too,  which 
was  not  at  all  a  delightful  occupation. 
The  only  romance  of  the  potato-field 
came  on  the  night  the  stalks  were  burn- 
ed. They  don't  burn  potato  stalks  now  I 
am  told — they  use  them  for  fertilizer. 
Much  wiser,  no  doubt,  but  one  rapture 
has  gone  from  the  farm.  What  a  de- 
light it  was  to  career  over  that  field  on 
an  autumn  twilight  when  great  pyres 
blazed  on  every  hand  and  great  white 
wreaths  of  pungent  smoke  rolled  over 
and  around  us,  through  which  our  own 
figures  and  those  of  the  men,  as  they 
went  from  pile  to  pile,  poking  and  turn- 
ing, loomed  phantom-like. 

IN  winter  we  were  more  or  less  cooped 
up.  For  fine  days  and  on  occasional 
moonlight  nights  we  had  coasting  and 
sliding  and  snow-men  and  horses.  But 
the  long  evenings  were  generally  spent 
indoors.  Then  I  sought  and  found  my 
pleasures  in  a  certain  old  shelfful  of 
books  on  the  kitchen  wall.  We  had  not 
a  great  many  books  so  I  read  and  re- 
vead  what  we  did  have  until  I  knew 
whole  pages  and  even  chapters  by  heart. 
That  old  shelf  held  a  curious  assortment 
wherein  I  browsed  at  will.  There  was 
a  Pilgrim's  Progress  which  was  a  con- 
stant delight.  Many  a  time  did  I  walk 
the  strait  and  narrow  path  with  Chris- 
tian and  with  Christiana — although  I , 
never  liked  Christiana's  adventures 
half  so  well  as  Christian's.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  such  a  crowd  with 
Christiana;  she  had  not  half  the  fascin- 
ation of  that  solitary,  intrepid  figure 
who  faced  all  alone  the  shadows  of  the 
dark  valley  and  the  encounter  with 
Apollyon.  They  tell  me  that  children 
do  not  read  Pilgrim's  Progress  nowa- 
days. If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  great  pity. 
It  is  one  of  the  classics  of  literature  and 
as  fascinating  as  a  fairy  tale  into  the 
bargain.  If  you  do  not  know  Christian 
and  Hopeful  and  Mr.  Greatheart  and 
Miss  Much-Afraid,  dear  boys  and  girls, 
you  have  missed  delightful  companions. 


Then  I  read  Hans  Andersen's  beauti- 
ful tales,  and  Talmage's  Sermons — 
which  charmed  me,  not,  I  am  afraid, 
because  of  their  religion,  but  because 
of  their  gorgeous  word-painting  and 
dramatic  climaxes — and  a  History  of 
the  World,  with  wonderful  colored  pic- 
tures, including  Adam  and  Eve  and  a 
very  snaky  snake  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  Milton,  too — I  read  his  Paradise 
Lost  a  score  of  times  and  felt  that  I 
was  very  wicked  because  I  found  his 
Satan  a  personality  far  more  interest- 
ing than  any  of  the  denizens  of  heaven. 
Then  I  might  dip  for  a  change  into  the 
coverless,  yellowed  copy  of  Pickwick 
Papers;  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin  Durward 
and  Campbell's  Poems  were  there,  too, 
on  that  wonderful  shelf — all  mixed  up 
together  and  read  together — a  poem 
here,  a  chapter  there,  a  sermon  on  Sun- 
days. There  were  old  school  readers 
which  my  uncles  and  aunts  had  used, 
full  of  bits  of  good  literature;  there 
were  old  almanacs  on  whose  blank  fad- 
ed pages  dead  hands  had  written  entries 
of  storms  and  births  and  deaths  and 
weddings;  there  was  a  book  or  two  of 
travel,  and  an  ancient  geography,  full 
of  "long  s's"  that  looked  like  "f's,"  in 
which  there  was  a  most  dramatic  and 
horrifying  account  of  the  tortures  the 
Canadian  Indians  inflicted  on  each  other 
at  the  stake — and  that  was  about  all 
there  was  concerning  Canada  in  it,  for 
the  old  book  was  written  and  published 
in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges. 

We  have  a  different  Canada  to-day — 
the  old  geographer  would  open  his  eyes 
could  he  travel  from  coast  to  coast  over 
its  glorious  leagues — a  land  to  live  and 
die  for — a  land  that  calls  for  sons  and 
daughters  to  inherit  and  carry  on  its 
noble  traditions  and  its  high  destiny. 
The  boys  and  girls  growing  up  on  Cana- 
dian farms  to-day  are  the  ones  to  whom 
this  call  comes  most  insistently.  Hear 
and  heed  it,  lads  and  lasses,  amid  your 
harvest  fields  and  laden  orchards  of 
to-day.  Live  your  lives  with  zest  and 
courage  and  wholesome  mirth  and 
worthy  ambition.  No  life  need  be  dull 
or  humdrum  no  matter  where  it  is  lived. 
We  get  out  of  life  what  we  put  into  it 
everywhere,  and  we  can  always  find,  if 
we  look  with  desirous  eyes,  "the  unsung 
beauty" — ay,  and  the  unsung  charm, 
lure,  and  laughter! — "hid  life's  common 
things  below." 


THE  NEW  RURAL  OUTLOOK 
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world.  Wheat  is  coin  and  coin  is  wheat; 
they  are  all  the  same  thing.  In  our 
Province  we  have  a  man  who,  the  year 
before  last,  banked  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  from  his  crop  of  the  season; 
that  was  for  his  one  year's  crop.  He 
hid  44  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil  is  no  longer  the 
drudge;  those  days  have  gone  by.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  taken  a  scien- 
tific course  in  agriculture  is  the  educat- 
ed  man  or  woman.  The  war  has  taught 
us  that  the  real  wealth  of  Canada  lies 
in  the  land,  that  the  only  real  estate  is 
REAL  ESTATE.  It  was  said,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  the  wealth  of 
France  was  in  the  plow  and  in  the  cow. 
Heretofore,  in  Canada,  we  have  been 
getting  butter  and  eggs  from  Australia 
and  fruit  from  the  United  States,  and 
all  we  have  been  raising  on  the  land 
was  the  price.  But  our  land  is  now 
going  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
We  should  teach  our  children  in  the 
schools  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  C.  W.  Peterson  wrote 
a  book  called,  "Wake  up,  Canada,"  and 
he  said,  "We  must  all  get  down  to  the 
bedrock  facts  and  think  in  terms  of 
agriculture,"  that  instead  of  saying, 
"That  is  like  bringing  coals  to  New- 
castle," we  should  say,  "That  is  like 
bringing  wheat  to  Winnipeg."  Or  -we 
should  say,  instead  of  as  "sweet  as 
honey,"  "Sweet  as  the  butter  of  Al- 
berta." I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  in 
Alberta  our  population  is  just  about  the 
size  of  Toronto,  and  last  year  out  of 
thirty  prizes  over  Canada  for  the  best 
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butter,  sixteen  of  them  were  taken  by 
Alberta. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  that  that 
nation  is  the  strongest  that  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  its  people  on  the 
soil.  Everywhere  in  the  cities  there  is 
an  appalling  ignorance'  concerning 
rural  affairs  and  a  painfully  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  them.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of 
now  that  the  farmers  have  become 
politicians,  and  that  is  that  farming 
may  become  fashionable,  and  the  ladies 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  say,  "Poor 
Mamie,  she  married  a  farmer."  Mamie's 
stock  has  risen. 

OUR  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Duncan 
Marshall,  said  once  in  a  speech,  "I 
came  from  Huron  County,  but  never  did 
anyone  tell  me  in  school  in  that  country 
that  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  farmer. 
I  am  a  big  Shorthorn  breeder  in  Alberta 
in  spite  of  the  education  I  got  in  Huron 
County."  Belgium  is  the  best  draught 
horse-breedingcountryinthe  world,  and 
I  find  in  the  Belgium  school  books  such 
words  as  these,  "This  horse  is  a  good 
horse  because  his  feet  are  sound."  "This 
horse  is  a  strong  horse  because  his 
back  is  short."  And  when  I  read  this 
I  can  understand  why  Belgium  beats 
the  world  in  horse  breeding.  Then  I 
think  of  the  stuff  they  taught  me  about 
"Cat,  Bat,  Rat,  Hat."  I  like  to  think 
of  the  fifteen  Frenchmen  who  made  up 
the  first  settlement  in  Canada,  and  on 
the  North  American  continent,  and  of 
the  time  they  entertained  the  old  Indian 
Chief  who  was  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old.  Every  day  we  meet  people  who 
can  talk  of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  who  know 
nothing  about  Dame  Heber,  the  wife 
of  the  first  Canadian  settler.  I  call  him 
the  first  settler  because  he  was  the  first 
man  to  use  the  plow. 

There  is  always  one  thing  that  catches 
me  about  the  war.  One  company  in  the 
old  23rd  Infantry  was  told  to  take  a 
trench  and  when  they  got  there  they 
found  the  trench  had  a  protected  cover, 
and  one  of  them  tried  to  break  it  in  with 
a  bayonet.  They  tell  me  that  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  try  to  do,  but  you  see 
he  was  a  Canadian  boy,  and  he  broke 

n  with  his  bayonet  and  then  he  took  his 
•evolver  and  pretty  soon  he  faund  him- 
self surrounded  Ly  the  enemy  and  they 
>aid  "Surrender,"  but  Jules  was  a  Can- 
adian boy  and  he  did  not  know  what 
the  word  meant.  Somewhere  in  Bel- 
gium his  broken  body  lies.  We  should 
:each  our  children  to  be  patriotic. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  about 
Lhe  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes. 
We  are  young  yet.  Our  objective  for 
the  next  two  years  is  a  quarter  of  a 
nillion.  We  have  somewhere  about  one 
hundred  thousand  now. 

p\UR  chief  work  for  this  year  is  to 
^  see  if  it  is  possible  to  establish  com- 
munity centres  in  every  rural  district 
f  Canada.  We  have  started  work  in 
ur  province  and  we  now  have  sixty. 
They  are  not  all  called  community  halls, 
lome.  are  called  rest  rooms,  or  memorial 
lalls.  In  some  of  the  centres  you  will 
ind  French  and  Galician  women  and 
Canadian  women  meeting  in  one  insti- 
ute.  They  all  sing  the  one  song,  they 
'lave  a  gramophone,  and  they  sing 
jatriotic  songs.  There  may  be  better 
.vays  of  educating  the  people  in  the 
English  language,  but  I  do  not  know 
vhat  they  are  than  just  to  teach  them 
;o  sing  our  songs,  and  then  they  go 
lome  and  sing  them  over  the  dishes  and 
he  churn,  and  they  are  becoming  Can- 
dians.  That  is  one  of  our  works  for 
his  year,  we  have  many  others. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  and  I  would 
isk  you  to  carry  this  into  your  souls, 
;hat  the  Women's  Institutes  have  no 
trudge  against  any  other  organization; 
whether  that  organization  be  a  kindred 
me  or  an  organization  having  different 
>bjects.  Our  motto  is  "For  Home  and 
Country,"  and  if  any  other  women  are 
vorking  for  Home  and  Country  they 
ire  just  leaving  that  much  less  for  us 

do.    Let  our  greeting  to  them  be,  even 
my  words   of  greeting  are  to   you, 

"Comrades  ever  comrades, 
What  more  can  we  say, 

Than  comrades  ever  comrades, 
On  the  old  highway?" 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 
pulling  2-bottom  Grand  Detour  Plow. 


Remember  This  Trade  Mark 
as  Well  as  the  Name  of 


The  world-famous  trade  mark  of  the 
Eagle  on  the  Globe  identifies  all  machin- 
ery manufactured  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company. 

Now,  here's  a  straightforward  heart-to-heart 
statement  of  why  you  should  know  what  this 
trade  mark  means  to  you  —  why  you  should 
give  preference  to  farm  machinery  on  which 
it  appears. 

You  know  the  advantage  and  value  of 
experienced,  reliable  farm  help — the  kind 
you  can  depend  on  through  "thick-and- 
thin;"— the  kind  that  "sticks"  the  year 
round  if  you  need  it! 

That's  exactly  what  you  get — in  mechan- 
ical form — when  you  buy  machinery  built 
by  this  company  and  bearing  the  good 
old  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

This  company  has  been  building  superior 
machines  for  farmers  for  77  years — proba- 
bly long  before  you  were  born !  Often  our 
machines  have  been  a  little  higher  in  price 
than  others;  but  you  could  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  on  their  dependability  in  "a  pinch;" 
— on  better  work  and  more  of  it  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle 
on  the  Globe  on 

Kerosene  Tractors  Steam  Tractors 

Threshers 
Steam  Rollers  Baling  Presses 

Silo  Fillers 
Rock  Crushers  Road  Graders 


NOTICE: 
We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
our  plows  are  NOT  the  plows  made 
by  the  J.  I  Case  Plow  Works. 


9,000  dealers  and  31  branch  houses  throughout  the  Country 
will  take  care  of  you  in  the  matter  of  sales,  service  and  supplies. 
Apply  to  any  of  them  for  detailed  information,    or    direct    to     us. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  A.Y.  12,  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 
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Saw  Mill  Machinery 


Why  not  turn  your  wood  lot  into 
profitable  lumber  and  at  the  same 
time  make  big  money  doing  custom 
saw  mill  work  in  your  neighborhood 
during  the  slack  winter  months  ? 

The  Waterous  Portable  Saw  Mill 
has  value  built  into  it.  It  is  built 
to  last  a  life  time  and  not  to  meet 
a  price. 


The  lumber  turned  out  by  this 
sturdy  little  mill  is  equal  in  every 
way  to  that  turned  out  by  our  larg- 
est and  most  expensive  machines, 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Corps  was  equipped 
throughout  with  Waterous  Machin- 
ery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND 
CATALOGUES 
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BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


A  Dairy  Farm  in  Northern  Ontario 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO  is  an  immense  forest-robed 
land  stretching  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  the  east 
to  Manitoba  on  the  west  and  extending  north  770  miles 
from  Southern  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  covering  an 
area  of  330,000  square  miles,  being  208,000  square  miles 
larger  than  the  British  Isles  or  comprising  a  region  big 
enough  to  include  the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Its  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  Manitoba  and  its  soil  as  rich. 

Its  bush  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  protects  from  storm 
and  wind,  furnishes  timber  for  the  settler's  dwelling  and  fuel  for  his 
winter  need,  as  well  as  source  of  income;  large  rivers  and  lakes 
and  many  lakelets  water  the  land  and  offer  fine  inducements  to 
stock  raising  and  dairy  farming. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and 
steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part  of 
that  vast  new  land. 

This  rich  agricultural  land  may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  160-acre  blocks  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents 
per  acre. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 

H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Buildings, 

TORONTO 


BENIAH  BOWMAN, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 


Canada  Can  Produce  the  Best  Apples 
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problem  on  his  hands,  but  though  there 
is  certainly  ground  for  thought  here, 
because  if  he  had  a  srtaight  orchard  of 
Spy  or  Baldwin  or  Greening  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  sell,  and  the  grower 
would  certainly  see  the  significance  of 
this  fact  if  he  stopped  to  think,  but  he 
doesn't;  at  least,  instead  of  thinking  of 
this  point  he  fixes  his  mind  on  the  fine 
and  regular  production,  and  plants 
enough  other  trees  to  supply  him  with 
something  to  hang  over  the  buyer's 
head  to  induce  him  to  purchase.  That 
would  be  all  right  if  the  buyer  were 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  before  his 
wisdom  teeth  were  cut,  but  the  average 
buyer  has  long  passed  beyond  that  guile- 
less stage  before  he  goes  on  the  road, 
and  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  he 
has  to  buy  say  700  barrels  of  Ben  Davis 
in  order  to  get  300  barrels  of  Spies,  he 
has  stacked  up  against  a  real  selling 
proposition,  and  he  is  going  to  buy  that 
orchard  on  a  basis  of  the  Ben  Davis 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  the  Spies.  The 
grower  profits  little  even  considering 
the  good  yield.  Yet  such  conditions  pre- 
vail in  hundreds  of  instances,  especially 
in  certain  sections  of  Eastern  Ontario. 

It  is  certainly  very  questionable  if 
the  first  producer  of  the  Ben  Davis 
could  by  any  manner  of  thinking  be 
considered  a  benefactor.  In  these 
modern  times  everyone  agrees  in  the 
value  of  publicity.  But  there  are  two 
varieties  of  publicity  and  the  Ben 
Davis  is  not  likely  to  cultivate  the  ad- 
vantageous kind. 

Have  you  ever,  for  instance,  travelled 
in  a  railway  train  and  watched  the  ran- 
corous voiced  vendor  of  candy,  chewing 
gum  and  peanuts,  dispose  of  three 
beautiful  looking  specimens  of  Ben 
Davis  to  a  hungry  and  unwary  pas- 
senger for  a  quarter,  and  have  you  ever 
watched  that  passenger  sink  his  teeth 
in  that  rosy-cheeked  apple  with  a  smile 
of  pleasant  anticipation,  that  fades  into 
disillusionment  as  he  reached  the  fine 
pitlpwood  interior?  If  you  have  you  have 
witnessed  one  of  the  first  examples  of  ad- 
verse advertising  on  record.  For  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  average  person  does 
not  know  anything  of  apple  varieties, 
and  just  naturally  thinks  that  an  apple 
is  an  apple,  makes  a  mental  note  that 
apples  are  not  very  good  this  year,  and 
lets  it  go  at  that.  It's  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  a  fair  cooking 
apple,  but  every  merchant  who  sells  to 
the  consumer  knows  that  the  average 
consumer  makes  a  broad  division,  red 
apples  are  eating  apples  and  green  ap- 
ples are  for  cooking,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 

The  single  claim  for  consideration 
that  the  Ben  Davis  has,  apart  from  its 
appearance,  is  its  keeping  qualities.  But 
looking  at  it  from  a  marketing  stand- 
point, there  are  factors  that  offset  this 
advantage.  Speaking  generally  it  is 
saleable  only  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. That  is  to  say,  the  average  buyer 
does  not  attempt  to  sell  it  till  about 
that  time.  He  may  pass  off  a  few  care- 
fully hidden  in  a  considerable  collection 
of  other  varieties  at  an  earlier  date,  or 
he  may  adopt  the  method  of  the  origin- 
al seller  in  making  a  sale  contingent  on 
the  inclusion  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  this  variety,  but  by  far  the  bulk  of 
the  Ben  Davis  pack  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket in  February  and  March,  which 
means  that  there  has,  been  five  months 
insurance  and  incidental  charges  to  be 
figured  against  it.  Taking  these  items 
into  consideration  the  handler  has  little* 
if  any  chance  to  make  a  profit,  and  the 
profit  that  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
make  on  these  varieties  must  be  carried 
by  the  better  varieties  that  he  sells 
readily  earlier  in  the  season.  Now  this 
is  a  subtle  factor  that  militates  against 
the  sale  of  Canadian  apples  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  American  apple  grow- 
er to  compete  on  this  market  for  Cana- 
dian trade.  Good  apples  are  made  to 
cost  too  much,  because  of  the  over 
abundance  of  off  grades. 

There  are  some  growers  who  look 
upon  the  export  market  as  the  import- 
ant factor.  That  may  be  the  case  in 
certain  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
it  is  distinctly  not  the  case  in  Ontario, 


Quebec  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  More- 
over it  is  not  the  most  profitable  mar- 
ket. 

There  are  few  growers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  export  themselves,  and  as 
the  export  has  all  the  speculative  inter- 
est of  sitting  in  at  a  game  of  poker,  it 
is  evident  that  the  buyer  for  export  will 
buy  safe,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  will 
not  be  particularly  favorable  to  the 
seller.  The  opportunity  for  the  grower 
is  in  the  home  market,  and  the  home 
market  needs  cultivation,  and  it  needs 
cultivation  as  much  in  the  limitation  of 
varieties  as  in  any  one  single  factor. 
How  many  varieties  then  should  there 
be  in  the  average  good-sized  orchard? 
Considering  the  matter,  entirely  from 
the  marketing  standpoint  it  would  seem 
that  somewhere  from  five  to  seven 
would  be  about  the  correct  number. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  variety  of 
opinions  on  what  should  constitute  a 
paying  orchard,  and  there  is  certainly 
room  for  a  good  deal  of  difference. 
Locality  means  a  good  deal;  the  dis- 
covery of  what  apples  will  grow  is  as 
important  as  to  discover  the  apples 
that  will  sell.  But  taking  it  in  Ontario, 
where  the  writer  has  had  actual  exper- 
ience, the  following  would  probably 
represent  the  best  selling  combination 
for  winter  apples:  Spy,  Baldwin,  Green- 
ing, Golden  Russett,  Tallman,  the  last 
not  only  for  its  own  good  qualities,  but 
for  its  singular  adaptability  for  graft- 
ing purposes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
Stark,  Ben  Davis,  Peewaukee,  Blenheim. 
Of  this  collection  the  first  five  form  the 
real  selling  argument,  and  a  reasonably 
small  assortment  of  other  varieties  may 
be  included  without  encountering  diffi- 
culties. There  may  be  some  controversy 
over  the  best  varieties,  but  there  can 
hardly  be  any  dispute  that  the  first 
three  varieties  named  are  the  best  sell- 
ing .apples  on  the  market. 

One  orchard  packed  by  the  writer  in 
Eastern  Quebec  that  contained  roughly 
about  2,000  barrels  showed  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  Wealthy.  Alexander, 
Fameuse,  Gideon,  Grime's  Golden, 
Winesap,  Sweet  Bough,  Peewaukee, 
Blue  Permain,  Scott's  Winter,  Golden 
Russett,  Rox,  Russett,  Colvert,  Jennet- 
ting,  Mcintosh,  Spy,  Greening  and  Tall- 
man,  with  probably  half  a  dozen  other 
varieties  of  doubtful  name.  This  was 
a  thoroughly  well-kept  and  well-handled 
orchard  yet  it  was  overloaded  with 
varieties  which  in  themselves  were  in 
most  instances  good.  The  bulk  of  the 
orchard  was  Fameuse,  and  the  balance 
pretty  well  Wealthy  and  Alexander. 
All  the  rest,  good  as  many  of  the 
varieties  were,  were  so  much  dead 
stock.  They  were  scattered  through  the 
orchard,  with  the  result  that  the  pack- 
ing crew  had  to  retrace  their  steps  time 
and  again  to  pack  up  a  tree  or  so  of  one 
of  these  varieties.  There  was  no  added 
selling  value  in  the  added  varieties. 
They  were  rather  a  hindrance.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  as  far  as 
apples  go  people  would  sooner  buy  a 
family  than  a  menagerie. 

As  far  as  actual  ready  sale  goes  in 
the  case  of  fall  apples,  the  Wealthy  is 
perhaps  the  best  variety.  It  has  color 
and  appearance  generally,  it  is  of  a  size 
to  look  well  in  a  barrel,  and  while  it  does 
not  stand  particularly  high  as  an  eat- 
ing variety,  it  is  certainly  good  enough 
to  find  a  ready  market  at  any  time. 
Moreover  it  is  a  fairly  regular  pro- 
ducer and  requires  no  more  than  the 
average  care.  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  is 
unquestionably  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  Duchess  is  probably  the  most  gen- 
erally grown  fall  apple,  and  under  wise 
handling  is  a  good  seller.  The  whole 
essence  of  selling  the  Duchess  is  to  get 
it  on  the  market  in  the  first  blush  of  the 
demand.  One  week  the  Duchess  may  be 
worth  $4.00  a  barrel  and  two  weeks 
later  a  better,  because  more  matured 
sample,  may  be  selling  for  $2.00.  The 
grower  is  somewhat  inclined  to  look 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  crafty 
manipulation  of  the  commission  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  merely  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  demand.  They  must  be  sold 
promptly,  and  it  is  better  to  pick  Duch-   ! 
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ess  a  little  on  the  green  side  than  to 
wait,  for  the  Duchess  market  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  opens  at  the 
top  and  steadily  declines. 

The  Alexander  is  another  good  fall 
apple,  that  is  good  from  a  selling  stand- 
point. There  is  a  ready  and  almost 
limitless  demand  for  this  variety.  It  is 
a  large,  showy  apple  that  looks  well  in 
display,  and  has  sufficiently  good  qual- 
ities, especially  as  a  cooking  apple,  to 
assure  it  a  steady  demand. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  finest 
apples  imaginable,  is  comparatively 
little  grown,  probably  because  it  is  not 
a  ready  bearer  and  requires  consider- 
able care  to  protect  it  against  blemishes. 

But  in  this  matter  of  care  a  new  idea 
is  creeping  into  the  apple  business,  since 
it  has  become  more  or  less  a  business. 
In  years  gone  by  an  orchard  was  a 
necessary  part  of  every  farm,  and  the 
apples  therefrom  used  to  be  taken  to  the 
general  store  and  traded  off  for  other 
necessary  products.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  this  orchard.  While  they 
ploughed  and  harrowed  the  land  the 
orchard  was  supposed  to  go  ahead,  good- 
naturedly  producing  apples  without  any 
care  whatsoever.  It  did  so  as  honestly 
as  it  could,  for  the  apple  will  stand  more 
neglect  than  most  other  products  of  the 
soil,  but  eventually  it  will  feel  the  effect. 
Canada  is  feeling  it  now  in  the  birth 
of  many  apple  plagues  that  are  in  a 
goodly  measure  at  least  the  outcome  of 
a  neglected  orchard.  That  is  why  the 
apples  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  are  so  free  from  blem- 
ish. Orchards  have  been  cared  for  with 
unfailing  devotion  from  the  time  they 
were  planted.  The  growers  realized 
that  prevention  was  better  and  far 
easier  and  cheaper  than  cure.  And 
there  again  the  Canadian  grower  is 
faced  by  American  competition,  because 
the  American  grower  can  put  on  the 
market  a  practically  flawless  apple, 
while  the  average  Canadian  grower 
cannot.  Care  is  the  essential  of  good 
apple  production.  It  is  not  enough  to 
plant  good  varieties.  They  will  not  stay 
good  for  long  without  care.  In  almost 
every  orchard  in  some  fence  corner 
there  will  be  found  some  apple  trees 
with  apples  of  doubtful  lineage.  They 
are  fruit  retrogressing  to  their  natural 
state. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Civil 
War  on  some  of  the  great  plantations 
there  were  gardens  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite double  roses,  then  the  war  swept 
over  and  the  country  was  laid  desolate, 
and  when  years  later  desolate  gardens 
were  visited  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  wild  roses.  Nature  abhors  a 
hybrid,  and  every  natural  force  tends  to 
send  it  back  to  its  natural  state.  Most 
apples  are  a  development  of  culture  of 
crossing  with  different  families.  In  this 
way  many  of  our  splendid  varieties 
have  been  achieved,  but  with  lack  of 
care  they  will  revert,  slowly  perhaps 
but  still  revert,  and  every  year  will  see 
an  apple  of  poorer  quality. 

There  are  two  important  points  then 
in  apple  selling,  as  the  writer  sees  it, 
and  both  begin  on  the  farm,  a  greater 
care  in  production,  and  a  limitation  of 
varieties,  givtn  these  two  things  apple 
growing  should  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  farm  work. 


The  capacity  of  a  silo  containing  44 
feet  of  silage  would  be  figured  as  fol- 
lows: One-half  of  16  equals  8.  8  x  8 
x  3.1416  equals  8846.7  cubic  feet.  This 
would  be  180  tons  of  silage. 


A    fatted    calf   from    Pickering:    for   the    Live 
Stock   Show. 


SIR  MONTAGUE  BROWNING 
Admiral,  head  of  the  Allied  Commission, 
who  inspected  German  Naval  Bases 
under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
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HOOSE  HOLMES  &  EDWARDS  Flatware 
for  Christmas  Gifts  then  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  recipient  of  your  gift  will 
never  be  disappointed.     HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 
spoons  and  forks  are  protected  where  the  wear 
comes.    In  the  "Silver  Inlaid"  line  the  wear  points 

on  handle  and  bowl  have  a  piece  of  Sterling  Silver  welded  right 
in  before  plating,  while  the  whole  of  the  spoon  is  super- 
plated.     In  the  "Super  Plate"  line  the  protection  is  given 
by  an  extra  heavy  coat  of  pure  silver  at  all  wear  points. 
Be    sure   to   look   for    the    name    "  HOLMES    & 
EDWARDS  "  on  the  back  of  all  spoons  and  forks. 
Many  beautiful  patterns  including   the  "James- 
town"   handsomely    cased    for    Christmas    Gifts. 
Have  your  jeweler  show  you  these. 

Set  of  Six  Teaspoons: — ■ 

Silver  Inlaid,   $4.25;   Super   Plate,   $3.25 

Other  Pieces  in   Proportion 

Manufactured  exclusively  in  Canada  by 

Ofie-  IjfJ  The  Standard  Silver  Company 

~*amestov?n.  °i  Toronto,  Limited. 
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Light 

Easy   to    carry 
No  cracks 
Retains  Heat 


EDDY'S    WASHTUBS 

of  Indurated  Fibre  ware 

Are  far  better  than  old-style  wooden  or  galvanized  tubs. 
Yet  they  cost  no  more.     They  cannot  leak,    because 
they  are  made  all  in   one   piece,   without   seams  or 
cracks  or  staves. 

So  light  and  easy  to  carry,  yet  so  strong,  they  never  be- 
come dented  or  battered.  They  do  not  absorb  heat, 
therefore,  the  contents  remain  hot  longer. 

Eddy's  Twin  Beaver  Washboards  are  also  of  Indurated 
Fibreware— no  metal— doublesided.  Save  time  by  the 
special  crimp  which  loosens  dirt  easily  without  wear  on 
the  clothes. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  Co.,  Limited,  Hull,  Canada 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy  Matches  BZ8 
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The  Girls  of  Almonte 

An  Unusual  Story  of  a  Girls'  Institute 

By   A.   LILLIAN    JAMES 

disease,  so  I  suppose  it  was  partly  be- 
cause we  were  without  a  leader  that 
it  was  so  hard  to  start  up  again.  Mrs. 
Kelly  came  back — she  told  us  how  we 
could  make  an  interesting  year  and  we 
re-organized.  In  June  came  our  Dis- 
trict Convention.  Six  of  our  girls  at- 
tended and  were  the  only  young  girls 
but  one  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Almonte 
all  that  day.  They  enjoyed  every 
minute  and  we  came  back  with  new- 
ideas  and  determination  to  make  good. 

OUR  July  meeting  was  the  most  in- 
teresting one  we  have  had.  We 
decided  to  do  hospital  work,  plain  sew- 
ing that  the  youngest  girls  could  do. 
So  we  bought  flannelette  and  towel- 
ling, and  made  up  roller  and  dish 
towels  for  the  Almonte  Hospital.  We 
have  a  "cent  a  week"  fund  also  for 
the  Hospital. 

Five  dollars  was  sent  to  the  District 
Representative  of  Agriculture  for  the 
prize  list  of  the  Rural  School  Fall 
Fair.  We  offered  it  to  the  boy  or  girl 
securing  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  athletics.  That,  we  believed,  would 
help  the  individual.  It  would  bring 
forth  an  interest  in  sports.  Many  of 
our  girls  attended  the  Fair.  We  had 
tried  to  get  the  children  interested  in 
these  school  lairs  and  the  five  dollars 
helped  marvellously.  One  young  boy 
who  had  taken  6  first  prizes,  one  for 
bread,  cakes,  pies  and  several  other 
things,  told  us  he  was  with  the  school 
fair  to  the  end.  We  assured  him  we 
were  too.  So  our  young  people  are 
wakening  up  and  are  taking  advant- 
age of  everything  offered  and  provided 
by  our  Government. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
rural  school.  We  visit  our  schools  regu- 
larly. Sometimes  we  go  to  their  Liter- 
ary Societies,  sometimes  we  just  call 
and  see  the  teachers.  We  think  that  if 
women  were  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
public  schools,  not  only  in  our  back 
country  districts  but  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  that  conditions  there  would  be 
changed,  especially  the  sanitation.  The 
Institute  is  trying  to  do  what  it  can  to 
make  our  schools  clean,  safe  and  proper 
places  for  our  children. 

We  believed  that  the  girls  weren't 
having  enough  fun,  so  an  Institute 
Basket  Ball  Club  was  organized.  A 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was  charged 
and  the  money  was  put  into  the  Insti- 
tute funds.  We  had  many  games  with 
outside  teams.  Our  baseball  team  had 
been  playing  all  over  the  country  for 
Red  Cross  purposes  during  the  war. 
They  asked  us  to  help  at  a  social  for 
their  funds.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars  was  raised  and  twenty-five 
was  given  to  the  Institute.  This  was 
man's  idea  of  being  generous,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  we  did  the  work,  but 
we  were  very  thankful  for  it. 

In  August  the  district  president  in- 
vited us  and  was  surprised  to  see  so 
many  seemingly  intelligent  girls.  Her 
address  was  very  interesting.  We  had 
another  paper  that  day  on  the  Referen- 
dum, but  three  girls  only  were  old 
enough  to  vote.  In  September  we  gave 
a  party    in    Union    Hall.      Our    share 


HPHE  Janey  Canuck  Branch  of  the 
*-  Women's  Institute  was  formed  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  July,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  so  you  see  we 
have  had  a  very  short  but  eventful 
life  history.  Let  me  tell  you  why  we 
were  anxious  to  form  a  society. 

In  our  community  we  had  no  cen- 
tral Red  Cross  organization  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  how  indifferent  both 
the  young  girls  and  older  people  were 
towards  Red  Cross  work.  We  believed 
that  a  Society  was  necessary  to  get 
the  young  girls  together  and  after 
they  had  been  gotten  something  to 
hold  them  there.  We  were  too  fiar 
away  to  attend  the  Institute  in  Clay- 
ton and  most  of  the  girls  were  too 
young  to  be  interested  in  meetings 
conducted  by  women.  So  when  Mrs. 
Kelly,  of  Almonte,  suggested  that  we 
form  a  Girls'  Institute  right  at  home, 
all  by  ourselves,  we  were  delighted. 
We  had  the  organization  meeting  on 
the  eleventh  of  July  with  fifteen  girls 
present  and  nine  of  these  joined.  That 
same  evening  we  had  a  meeting  to  ar- 
range with  the  young  men  of  the  com- 
munity to  hold  a  social  in  aid  of  the 
Rosamond  Memorial  Hospital.  We 
cleared  two  hundred  dollars  at  that 
social  which  made  a  good  start  for  the 
Institute.  We  decided  to  do  Red  Cross 
work  entirely  at  our  monthly  meetings 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  to  get 
the  work  from  the  Almonte  Institute 
until  we  should  become  financially 
strong  enough  to  be  self-supporting. 
Stretcher  caps  were  sent  up  and  at  the 
next  three  meetings  we  made  five 
dozen  of  them  and  six  dozen  face 
towels. 

In  December  the  girls  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  young  men  of  the  com- 
munity put  on  a  play  at  Union  Hall. 
From  this  we  raised  fifty  dollars — 
twenty-five  of  this  went  to  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross,  the  rest  bought  six 
good  prints  for  our  public  school. 
These  prints  have  been  framed  and 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  gaudy 
calendars  that  had  been  there  for 
years. 

At  every  meeting  up  to  this  time  we 
had  new  members  join,  but  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  influenza  came 
into  our  country.  Our  meetings  had 
been  held  from  house  to  house  so  we 
had  to  close  and  no  meetings  were  held 
till  June.     Our  president  died   of  that 


We   wanted  something  to   get  our  girls   together,   and  then   something   to   hold 

them  together 
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Remember  — it's  the 
cloth  in  your  overalls 
that  gives  the  wear! 
The  only  way  to  tell  that  the 

OVERALLS 

and 

COVERALLS 

you  buy  are  made  of  genuine 
Stifel's  Indigo  —  the  strong 
last  -  long,  fast  -  color  clo  c  i 
that  positively  will  not  break 
In  the  print— is  to  look  for  this 


r  a  d  e 

mark 
on      the 
back     of 

the  cioth  inside  the  gat  ments 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  gar- 
ments of  Stifel  Indigo.    We 
are  makers  of  the  cloth  only. 
J.  L   STIFEL  &  SONS 

Indigo  Dyers  and  Printers 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

.260  Church  St. 

N.  Y. 


-,   TRADE  MADK  flECO  CANAOA 

^CflDADER 

-  ^^  UNWED  SAL" 

PUMP  CONNECTION 


PDICE 

65< 


ANVWHEOE 
IN  CAN4QA 


Simply  screw  this 
pump  connection  to 
the  regular  coupling 
of  air  hose  from  en- 
gine or  hand  pump  and  leave 
it  there  as  a  permanent  part 
of  hose  line. 

You  can  then  test  the  air 
pressure  in  your  tires  with- 
out removing  hose  from  valve. 
Simply  place  your  tire  gauge 
over  deflating  pin. 

Saves  time  and  trouble  of  discon- 
necting hose  from  valve.  A  handy 
device  for  every  car  owner. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON 

334  King  St.  E..  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.      New  York      Chicago 


amounted  to  twenty-five  dollars.  This 
was  set  aside  to  put  roofing  on  the  hall. 

NOW  members  joined  from  Union 
Hall  and  asked  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing our  Literary  Society  in  our  school 
this  fall  and  theirs  in  their  school,  that 
we  combine  and  have  union  meetings  to 
be  called  the  Union  Literary  Society. 
So  we  did.  We  have  both  the  old  and 
the  young  at  these  meetings.  One  old 
man  said  that  he  only  was  at  one  liter- 
ary meeting  in  his  life  but  hoped  never 
to  miss  another.  The  fee  is  fifty  cents 
for  the  season  and  the  money  raised 
goes  to  fix  up  the  hall  into  a  Community 
Hall.  We  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
Government  helping,  but  we  decided  that 
before  we  should  have  the  money  rais- 
ed all  our  young  people  (and  we  have  a 
great  many)  would  have  grown  up  or 
gone  out  of  the  country.  Now  was  the 
time  we  needed  such  a  place.  New  roof- 
ing has  been  bought  and  is  being  put 
on.  At  these  meetings  we  have  essays, 
discussions,  debates,  music,  contests, 
games.  No  dancing  or  card  playing  is 
allowed  because  we  want  everybody  to 
come  and  everybody  to  be  satisfied  and 
happy.  Each  night  we  have  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  the  Literary  Review. 
Contributions  come  in  from  all  the 
members  and  the  reading  of  the  paper 
is  usually  an  interesting  item  on  the 
programme.  Everybody  is  given  a 
chance  to  display  their  talent  in  writ- 
ing editorials,  poems  and  jokes.  One 
evening  in  each  month  we  study  Shake- 
speare and  are  going  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  Carleton 
Place.  Our  meetings  are  always  pro- 
perly chaperoned  and  close  at  10.30. 

So  we  have  a  very  big  work  ahead  of 
us  to  fix  up  this  hall  into  a  proper  place 
for  all  our  meetings  and  community  af- 
fairs. Next  year  we  expect  to  have  a 
sporting  club  with  baseball  for  the  boys, 
basketball  for  girls,  and  tennis  for  all. 
We  want  to  keep  our  young  people 
young,  so  we  have  no  age  limit  in  our 
Institute.  Girls  and  boys  on  farms 
don't  have  enough  fun.  It  is  our  duty 
to  keep  them  stirred  up  and  keep  them 
young.  We  believe  that  if  we  can  keep 
our  yo.ung  people  on  the  farms  happy, 
if  we  can  give  them  a  better  time  in  our 
community  than  they  can  have  wander- 
ing our  city  streets  that  we  shall  have 
worked  wonders.  The  greatest  asset 
of  any  nation  is  the  character  of  its 
people.  There  is  no  nation  greater  tlvan 
the  soul  of  the  individual.  The  women 
of  Canada  are  now  given  the  right  to 
say  how  these  characters  may  be  made 
into  the  very  best  citizens  in  the  world. 

/^\UR  summer  sessions  are  the  best  be- 
^-J  cause  many  of  our  members  are 
either  school  girls  or  students  and  are 
at  home.  But,  during  the  winter 
months  we  expect  to  do  hospital  work, 
turn  our  attention  to  the  schools  and 
give  entertainments  to  help  out  our 
steadily  decreasing  finances. 

In  all  we  have  nineteen  members; 
every  available  girl  within  a  radius  of 
about  six  miles,  so  our  society  cannot 
grow.  We  can't  go  out  to  them,  they 
must  come  in  to  us.  All  our  girls  are 
workers.  We  have  to  help  with  every- 
thing that  comes  along  in  the  country 
or  we  couldn't  ever  get  anywhere.  The 
girls  are  interested  in  so  many  differ- 
ent things  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
tell  about  them  all.  We  firmly  believe 
that  when  we  have  been  eroing  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  we  will  have  some- 
thing really  interesting  to  talk  about. 

Our  three  girls  who  had  the  franchise 
worked  hard,  two  were  poll  clerks  and 
one  a  scrutineer  for  the  Referendum. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  expres- 
sions of  people  who  came  in  to  vote.  The 
girls  smiled  and  were  quite  at  home;  the 
men  gasped  and  stared  and  gasped 
aeain,  but  they  will  become  used  to  all 
things  in  time. 

Next  year  our  Institute  hopes  to  know 
how  to  give  a  report  and  to  have  some- 
thing better  to  give.  This  year,  all 
?eems  muddle  and  chaos,  but  taking 
everything  into  consideration  we  have 
at  least  touched  on  a  great  many  differ- 
ent lines  of  work.  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  community.  All  our  work- 
ers, I  know,  are  proud  to  have  done  their 
very  little  bit  to  win  the  war;  they  are 
proud  to  belong  to  the  great  body  of 
women  in  the  whole  world  and  to  be  the 
first  Girls'  Institute  in  Eastern  Ontario. 


^♦^  LANKA 

Mir.       TEA 


Best  Value  the  World 
Produces 

Here  is  a  new  British  grown  tea  —  a  wonderful 
blend,  of  the  finest  varieties,  grown  in  the  hill  gar- 
dens of  Ceylon,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  You  will 
be  captivated  by  its  exquisite  flavor.  And  by  its 
delicious  bouquet  and  rich  sparkling  color. 

The  name  of  this  new  tea  is  Lanka  —  it  comes  in 
the  handsome  striking  package  shown  in  this  illus- 
tration. 

It  is  for  sale  by  leading  dealers  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  supply  their  customers  with  this  su- 
preme tea  quality.  The  price  is  only  75  cents  a 
pound,  because  Lanka  is  imported  by  the  direct 
water  route  with  a  consequent  saving  of  freight 
charges  and  duty. 

Buy  Lanka  tea  today  —  try  Lanka  tea  today  —  it 
will  be  a  revelation  in  tea  quality.  It  contains  the 
two  essentials  of  tea  perfection.  The  finest  possible 
grades  of  tea,  exquisitely  blended. 

Remember  the  name,  remember  the  package,  re- 
member to  ask  for  Lanka,  today.  Don't  wait  to 
enjoy  the  finest  tea  that  British  possessions  can 
produce. 

Imported  and  packed  by 
WM.  BRAID  &  COMPANY,  Vancouver,  Canada 


A  Halter  Guaranteed  Unbreakable 

You  can  soon  discourage  the  tourrhest  puller  you'll  ever  have  in  your 
stable,  when  you  tie  him  with  a  Griffith  Broncho  Buster.  It's  one  of  the 
strongest  halters  made — guaranteed  to  hold  any  horse  for  a  full  year  from 
date  of  purchase. 


gnriitkguaranteedj&utets 


Look  for  the  Griffith  Guarantee  tap  before  buy- 
ing a  halter.  The  Broncho  Buster  was  designed 
specially  for  the  Western  farmers,  to  hold  those 
mean,  wiry  bronchos — and  it  does  hold  them.  If 
you  have  a  horse  that  can  break  or  pull  out  of 
a  Broncho  Buster  within  a  year  from  the  time 
you  buy  it,  we'll  send  you  another  free. 

Broncho  Busters  are  sold  by  dealers  at  $2.75 
(in  the  West  $3.00).  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,   send   direct   to  us,   giving   dealer's  name. 

Get  our  Halter  Book.  There's  a  halter  in  it  for 
the  wildest  horse  in  your  stable  and  for  the 
gentlest.  Your  dealer  will  give  you  a  copy  or 
drop    us    a    card. 

G.  L.  Griffith  &  Son 

62  Waterloo  Street 

Stratford  Ontario 
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Two  cents  per 
cow  per  day 

"The  annual  cost  of  operation  for  a 

25  to  35-cow  outfit,  including  repairs, 
power,  labor  in  caring  for  engine,  and 
washing  machines,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, and  ten  per  cent,  depreciation 
on  machine,  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $225.00. 
The  above  is  approximately  one-third 
of  what  the  farmer  is  now.  paying  the 
hired  man,-  where  board  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

Divided  between  30  cows,  this  brings 
the  running  expenses  down  to  two 
cents  per  cow  per  day." 

Special  Circular 

"THE  MILKING  MACHINE" 

Dominion  Experimental  Farm 

The  average  man  will  not  milk  more 
than  seven  cows  per  hour,  which  at  25c 
per  hour  costs  7.2  cents  per  cow  per 
day  for  handmilking.  One  man  with  the 
Burrell    (B-L-W)   Milker   can  milk  20  to 

26  cows  per  hour,  which  brings  the  total 
cost  of  machine  milking,  including  daily 
running  expenses,  to  4.5  cents  per  cow 
per  day. 

The  Burrell  Milker  also  enables  one  man  to  milk  many  more  cows  than  it  is 
physically  possible  for  him  to  milk  by  hand. 

Write    us    for    pamphlets    which   tell    all    about    the    Modern    Burrell 
(B.L.K.)  Milker. 

D.  DERBYSHIRE  CO.,  Limited,  Brock ville,  Ontario 


BURRELL 

B-L-K 

MILKER 


For  the  Farm  Library 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good  works  about  your  business. 

The  following  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon  receipt  of  the 

prices  named: 

SHORTHORN   CATTLE 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

By  Miller  Purvis 

Editor    ."Breeder's     Gazette," 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington. 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

$3.00,  postpaid;  half  leather,  $4.00 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

Its  Construction,   Operation,   Application. 
A   Practical  Treatise. 

By  Joe  B.  Wing 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.JE. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

$2.50,   postpaid. 

SWINE 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By   Professor   G.  E.   Day,     . 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  tie  O.A.C., 

By    G.    F.    Warren,    Professor   of   Farm 

Management   in  Cornell 

Guelph. 

Price,    $1.85. 

$2.00,   postpaid. 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 

HORSES 

INSTALLATION 

By   Carl   W.    Gay, 

By  J.  B.  Rathbun. 

Of   She   University   otf   Pennsylvania. 

Price,    $1.25. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN   REARING 

VEGETABLES 

By  Frank   C.   Pellatt. 
Associate  Editor  "American  Bee  Journal." 

By  John   W.   Lloyd, 

Price,    $1.15. 

Of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

A    THOUSAND    ANSWERS   TO    BEE- 

KEEPING   QUESTIONS 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller. 

By    Laura    Rose 

Price,    $1.40. 

$1.35,   postpaid. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BEEKEEPING 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA 

By  C.  P.  Dadant, 

By  Joe  E.  Wing. 

Senior  Editor  of  "American  Bee  Journal." 

$1.50,   postpaid. 

Price,     $1.15. 

These  bookt  can  be  ordered  through 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

Book  Dept.,  143-153  University  Avenue            -            -            Toronto,  Ont. 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  FARMERS' 

Just  Sign  the  Coupon,  put  $1.50  with  it,  and  mail  it  in. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE, 

Toronto,  Ontario 
I  have  pinned  gi.50  to  this  coupon.     Please   send    me  FARMERS'  for  one  year. 

Kaiae 
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Christmas 


Savoury 

Things, 

Appetizing 

and 
Wholesome 


Mince  Meat 

4  cups   cooked   beef,   chopped 

2  cups    chopped  Buet 

8  cups   chopped  applies 

1  cup  brown,  sugar 

2  cups   molasses 

1  cup  chopped  cranberries 
1%  pounds  seeded  raisins 
1   pound   currants- 

1  pound   shredded    citron 

2  tablespoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  mace 
1    teaspoon    cloves 
1   teaspoon   allspice 
%   teaspoon   pepper 

1   quart  boiled   cider,   grape  juice  or  syrup 
from   sweet  pickles. 

Mix  and  cook  slowly  about  two  hours, 
stirring  frequently.  Store  in  jars  or  in 
a   stone  crock. 

Scalloped  Oysters 

1  pint  oysters 

•  2   cups   cracker  crumbs 
%  cup  melted  butter 
Milk 
Salt  and  pepper. 

Melt  the  butter  and  stir  in  the  crack- 
er crumbs.  Put  a  thin  layer  of  crumbs 
in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  baking  dish, 
cover  with  oysters,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  repeat  and  cover  the  top 
with  crumbs.  Add  enough  milk  to 
moisten.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  Never  allow  more  than  two  lay- 
ers for  scalloped  oysters;  if  three  layers 
are  used  the  middle  layer  will  be  under- 
done. This  makes  an  excellent  main 
hot  dish  for  Christmas  night  supper. 

Cranberry  Sauce 

2  cups  cranberries 
%    cup    water 

1    cup   sugar. 

Pick  over  and  wash  the  cranberries, 
add  the  water  and  cook  until  very  soft. 
Mash  with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  the 
sugar  and  cook  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
For  thick  cranberry  jelly,  press  through 
a  sieve  and  pour  into  glasses. 

Plum  Pudding 

V2   pound   stale  bread   crumbs 

1  cup  scalded  milk 
%    cup    cream 

%  pound  sugar 

2  eggs 

Y2   pound   raisins,   seeded,   cut  in   pieces   and 

floured 
%   pound    currants,    floured 
%  cup  mixed  peel,  orange,  lemon  and  citron 
%   pound  suet 
y2  nutmeg,  grated 
%   teaspoon   cinnamon 
1-3  teaspoon  ground  cloves     , 
1-3    teaspoon    mace 
1%  teaspoons   salt 
Juice  of  half  a   lemon. 

Soak  the  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk, 
and  when  cool  add  sugar  with  which 
the  spices  have  been  well  mixed,  the 
eggs,  well  beaten,  cream,  currants, 
raisins,  peel,  lemon  juice  and  chopped 
suet.  Mix  well,  turn  onto  a  thickly 
floured  square  of  cotton  cloth,  and  tie 
securely,  leaving  room  for  the  pudding 
to  swell  to  about  one  and  one-half  times' 
its  original  bulk.  Plunge  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  tying  the  pudding  to 
the  side  of  the  kettle  for  the  first  half 
hour  or  until  it  begins  to  float — other- 
wise it  may  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  and  burn.  Boil  for  about  five 
hours.  Or  the  pudding  may  be  turned 
into  a  buttered  mould,  covered  and 
steamed  for  abouts  five  hours. 

Doughnuts 

2    cups    flour 

2%    teaspoons    baking    powder 

%   teaspoon   salt 

V2    teaspoon    nutmeg. 

%    cup    sugar 

1   egg   well  beaten 

1/2    cup    milk 

1    tablespoon    melted    butter. 


Cookery 


Sugar  and 

Spice  and 

Sweets, 

Home-made 

and 
Toothsome 


Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients;  add 
egg,  milk  and  shortening  and  mix  well; 
chill  and  roll  out  on  a  floured  board  to 
half  an  inch  thick;  cut  and  fry  in  deep 
fat  from  which  the  smoke  is  just  begin- 
ning to  rise.  A  little  more  flour  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  dough  should  be  as 
soft  as  can  be  handled  easily. 

Christmas  Cake 

1%  lb.  butter 

2%  cups  brown  sugar 

6  eggs 

%   cup   sour   cream 

5  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon   soda 

2  teaspoons   cream   of  tartar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  each  of  cloves,  ■  cinnamon,   nut- 
meg   and   mace 

4   lbs.  raisins 

2  lbs.    currants 
Y2  lb.  mixed  peel 
14  lb.  almonds 
%   lb.   walnuts. 

If  the  fruit  and  nuts  are  not  chopped 
fine  but  cut  in  fairly  large  pieces,  the 
cake  will  look  richer.  If,  instead  of 
putting  flour  over  the  fruit  it  is  mixed 
with  the  butter  and  sugar  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  creamed  together,  and 
let  stand  while  the  other  materials  are 
being  prepared,  the  flavor  will  be  richer 
and  the  fruit  more  tender. 

Soft  Cream   Candies 

2  cups  sugar 

2-3    cup  milk 

2  tablespoons   butter 

V2   teaspoon   vanilla. 

Stir  sugar  and  milk  over  the  fire  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  without  stir- 
ring for  eight  minutes.  Add  the  butter 
and  boil  until  a  little  of  the  mixture 
dropped  into  cold  water  will  roll  into  a 
soft  ball  between  the  fingers.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  add  flavoring  and  beat ' 
until  creamy.  Pour  into  a  greased  pan 
and  cut  when  cold. 

Variations  for  cream  candy: 

(1)  Fruit  Fudge:  Chopped  nuts, 
dates  and  raisins  may  be  added  while 
beating  the  hot  cream. 

(2)  Cocoanut  Creams:  While  beat- 
ing add  one  cup  grated  cocoanut,  drop 
in  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  tin  and  put  a 
candied  cherry  on  each. 

(3)  Chocolate  Fudge:  Add  one-half 
ounce  grated  chocolate  to  each  cup  of 
sugar  before  boiling. 

(4)  Maple  Cream:  Use  equal  quan- 
tities of  white  or  brown  and  maple 
sugar  or  flavor  with  mapelina. 

Turkish   Delight 

1   ounce   granulated   gelatine 
1  large  juicy  orange 

1  lemon 

2  cups   granulated   sugar. 

Soak  gelatine  in  2-3  cup  cold  water 
for  five  minutes.  Put  sugar  on  to  heat 
with  2-3  cup  water,  dissolve  and  heat 
to  boiling.  Add  gelatine.  Stir  to  dis- 
solve and  boil  twenty  minutes.  Add 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  orange  and 
juice  of  lemon.  Wet  a  flat  dish  with 
cold  water.  Pour  mixture  into  it  to  a 
depth  of  one  inch.  Nuts  or  candied.' 
fruit  may  be  added.  When  set  cut  into 
cubes  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar  to 
which  a  little  cornstarch  has  been 
added. 

Parisian   Sweets 

1  cup  figs  or  raisins 

1   cup  dates 

1  cup  English  walnuts. 

Put  all  through  a  meat  grinder.  Dust 
a  moulding  board  with  powdered  sugar, 
knead  the  mixture  into  a  lump,  roll  out 
with  the  rolling  pin  and  cut  in  small 
cubes. 
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WHOOPING     COUGH 

SPASMODIC  CROUP        ASTHMA         COLDS 
INFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATARRH 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding 
drugs. Vaporized  Cresolene  etops  the  r  aroxysnns 
of  Whooping  Cough  and    relieves  Spasmodic 
Croup  at  once. It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  As- 
thma.   The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor.in 
haled  with  every  breath 
makes  breathing  easy;  ^F        J 
soothes  the  sore  throat  ^r  tcfi  t  i 
and    stops   the  cough.        U?feW 
assuring  restful  nights.        tTl«IB' 
II  U  invaluable  to  mother* 
with  young  children. 

Send  tts  postal  for 

descriptive  booklet. 

SOLD   BY    DRUGGISTS 

VAPO  -  CRESOLENE  CO. 
Leonine  Miles  Bids. .Mantr'l 
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The  crystal  in  a  good 
dairy  salt  must  be  pure 
and  dissolve  readily. 
These  qualitiesare  always 
assured  in 


incisor 

Dairy, 

yfadein 
Canada    I 

CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMIT 


DEAF? 


You    can    hear   clearly 

and  distinctly  with 

the  aid  of  the 

Little  Gem 
Ear  Phone 


The  smallest  and  most  efficient  electrical  hear- 
ing device    invented. 

The  LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE  awarded 
the  GOLD  MEDAL   (highest  award)  at  the 
Panama    Pacific    International    Exposition 
in  competition  with  the  world. 
Call    for    demonstration     or    write    for    booklet 
which     explains     everything.       Tell     your     deaf 


friends. 


Gem  Ear  Phone  Co.  of  Canada 

1402-3    Dept.  "C,"  Royil  Bank  Building,   Toronto,   Ontario 

N.w  York  Office:  47  W.  S4th  St. 


Farm   Pets  for 

Our  Children 

By  ELSPETH  WILSON 


VyHAT  a  grand  opportunity  is  afford- 
'  »  ed  farm  children  to  study  nature, 
where,  with  very  little  kindness,  pets 
and  jolly  good  pals  may  he  made  of  al- 
most any  of  the  dumb  creatures. 

One  of  the  many  girls  growing  up  in 
the  freedom  of  the  farm,  I  now  recall 
the  variety  of  our  playmates,  for  we 
tried  to  chum  with  all.  Cats  and  dogs 
were  petted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Colts 
and  calves,  squirrels  in  cage  and  guinea 
pigs;  each  for  a  time  held  first  place 
in  our  affections. 

Two  spring  lambs  were  easily  petted 
and  many  a  frolic  was  had  on  the  sum- 
mer grass,  our  pets  doing  remarkable 
feats.  As  the  lambs  grew  large,  the 
odor  of  their  fleeces,  together  with  an 
occasional  plump  sheeptick  discovered 
about  our  bodies,  caused  a  ban  to  be 
placed  upon  such  intimate  association. 
In  the  fall,  when  a  drover  marched  our 
woolly  pets  to  market,  wild  was  our 
grief  for  a  time. 

One  gosling,  a  weakling  from  the 
shell,  fell  to  our  care.  The  task  of  fill- 
ing his  greedy  crop  was  no  sinecure. 
This  undertaking  was  shared  by  a 
delicate  little  city  boy  and  as  the  pet 
improved,  pride  in  his  appearance  out- 
grew our  impatience  with  his  gluttony. 
When  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
autumn,  he  bore  lovingly  in  his  arms  the 
feathered  friend  from  which  he  could 
not  think  of  parting.  The  child  was 
crestfallen  to  find  more  of  dismay  than 
pleasure  on  the  faces  in  the  city  home 
when  his  treasure  was  exhibited. 

We  flattered  the  vain  peacock  by 
singing  "Pretty  Bird,  Beautiful  Bird," 
wooing  him  to  spread  his  gaudy  feath- 
ers. The  old  gobbler,  however,  was 
not  to  be  won  but  scornfully  received 
our  advances.  He  seemed  ever  in  a 
belligerent  mood,  defying  us  on  sight. 
We  had  a  wholesome  awe  of  his  ma- 
jesty, our  short  skirts  and  bare  feet 
speeding  at  break-neck  pace  when  we 
deemed  it  unwise  to  longer  tarry,  while 
be  chortled  in  unholy  glee  at  our  mad 
retreat,  an  old  warhorse  was  he. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gander  was  of 
peculiarly  affectionate  disposition,  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  one  of  our  number. 
He  was  brought,  a  stranger,  many  miles 
to  our  farm  and  from  his  first  day  with 
us,  showed  unmistakable  preference  for 
one  small  girl.  Neighbors  frequently 
became  mixed  as  to  our  identity  since 
we  were  so  many  girls  near  one  size, 
with  a  strong  family  likeness.  Not  so 
with  Peter  the  gander — he  made  no 
mistakes.  Any  other  child  might  pass 
him  by  unheeded,  but  the  moment  a 
favorite  appeared  at  the  garden  gate, 
with  squawks  of  delight  and  outspread 
wings  he  was  by  her  side. 

Cutting  across  meadows  we  were  able 
to  shorten  the  two-mile  walk  to  school 
and  at  setting  forth  in  the  mornings, 
Peter  took  up  his  position  as  escort  to 
the  boundary  fence  where  we  crossed 
into  a  neighbor's  pasture.  Returning 
at  night,  we  were  spied  by  the  gander 
while  far  off,  when  he  sped  to  meet  us 
with  every  evidence  of  pleasure.  Peter 
was  a  pedigreed  bird  of  a  rare  breed, 
and  when  proudly  marching  beside  his 
favorite,  his  long  neck  erect  brought 
his  head  on  a  level  with  her  shoulder. 
Gabbling  lowly  in  goose's  whispers,  the 
fowl  would  affectionately  rub  his  head 
on  her  shoulder,  pecking  gently  at  her 
bonnet  or  apron  ruffles. 
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firfeer  andBetterCrops 

A£ents  wanted  where  not  represented 

W*  STONE    SONS    Limited 

INGERSOLL  ONT. 
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"VESSOT" 

Grinding  Plates 

The  Great  Success 
of  the  "Vessot" 
Feed     Grinders 


Is  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  wearing 
qualities  of  "Vessot"  Grinding  Plates. 
We  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
plates  that  will  grind  and  wear  with 
genuine  "Vessot." 

Install  the  "Vessot"  —  it  means  lower 
grinding  cost  per  day  of  service. 

S.  VESSOT  &  CO.  MaJttturer.  Joliette,  Que. 

Sold   by  International   Harvester  Co.   of  Canada,    Limited. 
Branches :  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  North  Battleford,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton, 

Brandon,  Winnipeg,  London,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John. 

Write  to  the  nearest  International  Harvester  Branch  for  Free  Booklet  giving  complete 

information. 
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THE  SARNIA 


OUR  FENCE  FACTORY 


J .  IM 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  buy  Fencing 
Is  from  a  responsible  Fence'  Factory  where  you 
get  first  service  at  Factory  prices.    That's  us— we 
make  Fencing  for  and  sell  to  Canadian  Farmers.    We 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  good   money  if  you  deal  with  our 
Farmers  Fence  Factory.    Prompt  shipments  made.    Fencing 
fresh  from  the  loom— always  highest  quality.    Lowest  prices 
on  all  Sarnia   Farmers  Friend   Fencing,    Sarnia  Gates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Fence  Supplies.  Costs  no  more  to  erect  a  Sarnia  Fence 
with  full  gauge  wire,  heavily  galvanized,  rust  resisting.    Full  meas- 
urement.   Full  size  rolls  and  full  weight.    An   honest  service  and  a 
square  deal.    Our  methods  and  our  Fencing  vouched  for  by  thousands  of 
satisfied  users— Canadian   Farmers  throughout  the  Dominion.    There  Is  a 
good  reason— it  sells  because  it  excells.    Speaks  for  itself  and  stands  for 
years  as  an  advertisement  of  Sarnia  Fence  Satisfaction  and  the  prosperity 
nnd  good  business  Judgment  of  Sarnia  Fence  users— 


For  Every 
Fencing  Need 


§ARNIA 


For  Canadian 
Farmers 


\ 


Will  not  sag  In  summer  nor  break  in  winter,  conforms  to  uneven  ground,  up 
hill  or  down,  as  well  as  level  ground.   The  strong  line  wires  have  a  wave  or 
crimp  which  gives  elasticity  and  spring  to  the  Fence,  providing  for  eon- 
traction  or  expansion.  The  strain  is  evenly  distributed  on  each  wire.  The 
Sarnia  knot  grips  and  stays  tight  — will  not  slip  In  any  direction.    We 
have  saved  the  farmers  of  Canada   many   thousands  of  dollars   by  our 
plan  of  direct  dealing  from  Factory  to  Farm— cutting  out  all  dealer 
or  middleman's  profits  and  giving  it  to  the  Farmer. 
So*  Canadian  Farmers  must  help  supply  the  hungry  nations  of  Europe  by  using  every 

foot  of  ground  for  productive  purposes.  Have  no  waste  fence  corners  but  plow  to  the 
line    Do  not  buy  Fencing  until  you  have  our  prices.  Prepaid  freight  prices  quoted 
<§V        in  Old  Ontario.     Four  cents  a  rod  eitra  in  New  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Maritime 
NV         provinces.    Westeru  Canada  supplied  from  our  Winnipeg  warehouse.  Order  now 
and  be  ready.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  descriptive  literature  yours  for  asking. 


The  SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Sarnia,  Ont. 
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The  Greatest  Combination 


Fairbanks  -OHorse 
"Z'Engine  with 
"Bosch  Magneto. 


<f 


WHEN  the  full  meaning  of  this  "Z"  message 
is  realized — mighty  few  farmers  in  Canada 
will  fail  at  once  to  call  on  the  nearest  "Z"  Engine 
dealer.  Q  This  example  of  master  engine  building 
must  be  seen.  C(  Type  and  pictures  can  but  suggest 
this  value  establishing  achievement.  Q  By  adding  this  one 
possiblebetterment—  Bosch  high-tension,  oscillating  magneto 
— we  complete  a  rare  engine  service,  fully  maintained  by  all 
Bosch  Service  Stations  throughout  Canada  in  co-operation 
with  every  "Z"  Engine  dealer — for  all  "Z"  Engine  owners. 

~r/         s->  . .  MADE  IN  TORONTO,  CANADA,  BY  49 

Jne  Canadian 

Fairbanks -Mors  e 

Co., Limited. 

Halifax      St.  John       Quebec       Montreal      Ottawa       Toronto       Hamilton 
Windsor      Winnipeg      Saskatoon      Calgary      Vancouver      Victoria 


Renew  the  Soil 

Make  Your  Farm  Pay  Better 


OOIL  renewal  as  practised  in 
Europe  accounts  for  the  very 
high  yield  per  acre  at- 
tained in  European 
farms,  and  soil  renewal 
simply  means  restoring 
plant  food  and  humus. 


This  is  done  by  apply- 
ing, ordinary  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers. 
Harab-Davies  Fertilizer  is  a  scienti- 
fic compound  which  contains  Nit- 
rogen or  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash  in  readily  soluble  form. 
Experience  absolutely  proves  that 
it   is  more  profitable  to  work  50 


Harab- 

•■^FERTILIZERS 


acres  with  a  good  fertilizer  than 

100  acres  without  it. 

Fertilizing  means    not 

only  bigger  crops,  but 

better  and    stronger 

crops. 

It  is  strictly  a  quality 

article.        Pound      for 

pound  it  is  positivelythe  cheapest 

as  well  as  the  best  fertilizer  offered. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "Fertilizer 
Results  by  Satisfied  Users" — sent 
free  on  request.  Read  what 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  Canada  have 
accomplished  with  Harab-Davies 
Fertilizer. 


ONTARIO  FERTILIZERS  LIMITED 

Dept.    F.M.  WEST  TORONTO,  ONT. 


A   Partnership  of   Home   and   State 

Continued  from  page  23 


tration  in  shoe-mending,  not  bscause 
she  was  a  peeress,  but  because  she  could 
cobble. 

Then  follows  the  social  half-hour  with 
the  inevitable  cup  of  tea  and  informal 
chat,  for  it  is  not  at  all  the  idea  to  have 
it  like  a  public  meeting,  rather  like  "a 
glorified  afternoon  tea  where  instead 
of  everybody  talking  nothings  and  no- 
body listening,  we  talk  and  listen  with 
a  purpose,  and  about  the  most  real  and 
interesting  things  in  life."  Such  a  sim- 
ple tea,  too,  just  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  a  cake,  and  the  cheerful  cup  it- 
self, which  England  knows  how  to  make 
par  excellence. 

But  what  company  you  meet — her 
ladyship  of  the  five-hundred-year-old 
name,  the  clergyman's  wife,' past  mis- 
tresses of  household  art  from  the  farm- 
steads, the  household  servants,  the  Land 
Girls,  plump  and  rosy,  the  little  teacher, 
the  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  all  drawn 
together  by  a  uniting  interest  and  a 
common  basis,  that  of  the  nation's  home- 
makers.  The  members  take  turns  at 
being  hostess  for  the  day,  from  two  to 
six  for  each  meeting,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  Institute.  You  take  your 
turn,  "do  your  bit,"  at  everything  in 
short,  giving  suggestions  as  to  interest- 
ing topics  to  be  placed  on  the  monthly 
programme,  acting  on  the  committee, 
giving  a  recipe,  talk,  or  demonstration, 
according  to  your  experience  or  ability, 
and  taking  your  share  in  the  social  side. 
Each  member  gives  something  and  re- 
ceives something  from  the  rest  in  ideas, 
demonstrations,  music,  or  sociability. 
The  Institute  plans 'and,  in  the  main, 
executes  its  own  programmes.  Twice 
a  year  or  so,  a  specialist  in  some  line  of 
interest  to  that  particular  community 
comes  from  the  Government.  Experts 
in  canning,  the  handicrafts,  and  bouse 
planning  and  building  have  been  much 
in  demand  of  late.  With  the  combina- 
tion of  State,  architects,  and  practical 
home-makers  of  the  Institutes  in  council, 
England  bids  fair  to  evolve  the  most 
perfect  human  habitation  yet  achieved 
by  any  nation. 

Here  is  a  sample  programme : 

1.  Business. 

2.  Address: — Home-making  in  Can- 
ada. 

3.  General  discussion  and  criticism 
with  constructive  suggestion  of  a  plan 
for  a  six-roomed  house  submitted  by 
the  Housing  Association. 

4.  Roll  call:  One  thing  I  want  and  one 
thing  I  don't  want  in  a  six-roomed 
house. 

5.  Social  half-hour. 

The  opportunity  it  affords  for  pleas- 
ant informal  intercourse  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Institute. 
"I  work  away  by  myself  all  day,  week 
in  and  week  out,  until  I  lose  patience 
with  even  my  own  fing-er  ends.  It  is 
good  to  get  a  larger  view  of  house-keep- 
ing sometimes,"  said  a  Midlands  coun- 
trywoman, speaking  of  her  Institute. 

"It's  the  one  bright  day  in  the  month 
for  me,"  said  another  isolated  farmer's 
wife. 

"I  never  knew  my  neighbors  before. 
I've  learned  to  love  my  fellow  home- 
makers  here — such  grand  women  most  of 
them  are,"  said  a  Squire's  lady  in  a 
moved  voice. 

Once  a  year,  in  the  autumn,  there  is 
a  wonderful  foregathering  of  delegates 
from  the  Institutes  all  over  England  and 
Wales  to  the  annual  conference  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Institutes  in  London.  Here 
they  meet  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Gov- 
ernment officers,  and  discuss  together 
matters  concerning  home-making  from 
a  nation-wide  standpoint.  In  this  gala 
week  too,  the  products  of  the  country 
homes  are  on  exhibition,  and  sometimes 
for  sale,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  London- 
er. New  Institute  plays  and  songs  are 
presented,  for  the  Institutes  are  great 
discoverers  and  developers  of  hidden 
talent.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given, 
and  the  most  up-to-date  demonstrations. 
There  is  something  to  learn,  enjoy,  and 
discuss  for  every  age  and  taste  at  this 
convention. 

"And  to  think  that  we  are  all  country- 


women,"  said  the  aristocratic  daughter 
of  a  seven-hundred-year-old  noble 
family,  surveying  with  eyes  dark  with 
the  thrill  of  it,  the  dense,  friendly 
throng. 

It  was  a  moving  sight  indeed.  A 
countess  and  a  farmer's  wife,  the  cob- 
bler's wife  from  the  mountains  who  had 
never  been  to  London  before,  a  president 
who  was  a  tailcr's  wife  in  a  rural  vil- 
lage, another  who  was  a  peeress  of  the 
realm,  the  cottage  and  the  castle,  all 
hob-nobbing  eagerly  together  in  one 
superb  unity,  that  of  the  nation's  home- 
makers. 

"Ccme,"  said  a  Marchioness  eagerly, 
"do  come  and  see  the  rug  one  of  our 
members,  an  old  lady,  has  made  out  of 
crista  way  bits.  It  has  won  the  prize  for 
something  made  out  of  nothing!  She 
lost  her  son  in  the  war,  the  Queen  is 
sending  her  a  telegram." 

For  the  Queen  was  there,  too,  oh,  yes, 
and  young  Princess  Mary  eagerly  at 
her  Royal  mother's  elbow. 

"I  am  glad,"  her  Majesty  commented, 
"that  something  is  being  done  for  the 
women  at  last.  It  seems  as  if  every- 
thing had  been  for  men  before,"  and 
forthwith  she  proceeded  to  have  an  In- 
stitute organizer  at  Sandringham,  her 
country  home.  But  so  democratic  are  the 
English  Women's  Institutes  that  the 
hereditary  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  British  Dominions  be- 
yond'the  Seas  and  the  Empress  of  In- 
dia had  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  president 
of   Sandringham   Women's  Institute! 

So  from  the  Royal  Home-maker  of 
Windsor  to  the  little  woman  in  the  two- 
roomed  cottage — yes,  there  are  /two- 
roomed  cottages  yet,  but  there  will  not 
be  much  longer — the  women  of  Great 
Britain  are  forming  closed  ranks  for  the 
betterment  of  the  nation,  beginning 
practically,  as  is  the  way  of  English- 
women, with  their  own  homes  and  com- 
munity and  joining  hands  for  the  larger 
whole. 

What  menace  can  the  future  hold  for 
a  people  whose  womanhood  hold  such 
ideals?  England  may  lose  her  money, 
but  she  is  finding  her  soul.  That  is  the  * 
great  fact  that  matters.  All  other 
good  things  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
this. 

And  from  the  thousands  of  Overseas 
Institutes  goes  a  great  throb  of  under- 
standing, a  responsive  sympathy,  born 
of  a  common  aim.  The  Shuttle  of  Life 
is  again  busily  driving  back  and  forth 
those  intangible  threads  of  unity, 
stronger  than  steel,  mightier  than  hate 
or  destruction  or  materialism,  because 
they  are  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and 
spirit  is  invincible. 


MORE  PLAY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

Continued  from  page  22 

week  during  last  year  for  -literary  and 
recreational  life,  and  that  a  small  com- 
mittee handled  a  light  canteen  each 
night  selling  chocolate,  coffee,  buns,  etc., 
and  that  they  had  made  $98.00  during 
the  season.  It  will  prove  profitable  not 
only  financially  but  much  more  so 
socially  in  drawing  people  together. 

3.  A  Quiet  Room.  Whenever  pos- 
sible have  a  small  room  with  a  few  cosy 
basket  chairs,  cushions,  magazines, 
checkers,  chess,  dominoes,  crokinole. 
etc.,  for  informal  games  and  rest. 
,  4.  Debating.  Plan  a  literary  and  de- 
bating program  for  the  winter  session. 
Write  me  when  ready  and  I  will  send 
you  a  list  of  debates.  Use  your  local 
talent.  Try  to  get  everybody  to  take 
part.  Measure  your  success  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  all  participate. 
Every  man  and  woman  must  learn  to 
express  themselves  lucidly. and  forcibly 
if  we  are  to  have  a  successful  democ- 
racy. Try  a  mock  parliament — get  some 
local  lawyer  to  coach  you  on  procedure. 
Put  on  a  public  speaking  contest,  scor- 
ing Matter  50;  Logic  25;  Presentation 
15;  Appearance  10. 

5.  Dramatics.  Secure  a  play  at  once 
nnd  start  rehearsing  to  put  it  on  as  a 
wind-up     for     your     winter's     season. 
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GIVE  a  man  what  he  wants— a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor!  There 
is  no  worthier  gift  to  be  laid 
on  the  altar  of  Friendship  at  this 
season  than  the  razor  which  helps  a 
man  so  satisfactorily  365  days  in 
the  year— 366  days  next  year  ! 

$5.00  the  Set 

Whoever  receives  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  set  from  your  hands 
will  value  it  highly.  The  very 
appearance  of  a  Gillette  set  stamps 
it  with  quality,  even  before  the 
fortunate  owner  has  learned  by 
actual  experience  the  sleekness  of 
the  skin  only  possible  after  a  Gillette 
shave. 

Few  men  are  expert  with  the 
strop  or  hone.  With  Gillette  shaving 
there  is  need  for  neither.  Instead, 
the  Gillette  owner  enjoys  the  per- 
fection of  a  double-edged,  wafer- 
thin,  factory-sharpened  edge  for 
every  shave,  and  there  are  24  such 
edges  in  every  set. 

While  selecting  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  sets  for  your  friends  and 
family,  don't  overlook  your  own 
needs  ! 

The  best  dealers  in  every  locality 
sell  the   Gillette  Safety   Razor.      596 
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Build  Your  Own  Gramophone  "<■  ftfy 
at  One  Quarter  the  Usual  Price 

We  furnish  all  the 
parts  of  the  cabinet  cut 
to  size  and  finished 
ready  to  be  assembled, 
together  with  the 
motor,  tone  arm,  sound- 
ing box  and  all  fittings 
ready    to    be    installed. 

In  a  few  hours  an 
amateur  can  build  a 
beautiful  gramaphone 
worth  several  times 
the  cost. 
Write  today  for  fru  literature. 

VERNAPHONE  COMPANY 

817  Power  Building,     ■      Montreal,  P.  Q. 


DAM-rAL -co  BATH 
OUTFIT  h£SEr 


=NO  SEWERS  OR  PLUMBING^ 

MOVE  ANYWHERE 
Full  s.icd  TU&  and  12  gallon  Nickeled  Wat 
Closes  up  in  space  3  (eel  square 
Heater  Attachments  /or  Kerosene. 
Casolin*  or  Cas     Gives  all 
forts  of  Modern  Bathroom 
GUARANTEED 
Whtijor  Catatoa 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free   to   any 

address  by  the 

■Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Write  Harper  Publishing  Co.,  New- 
York,  for  "A  Guide  to  Plays,"  and  Na- 
tional Council  Y.W.C.A.,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  for  "A  Guide  to  Plays." 
A  negro  minstrel  show  is  easily  put  on 
by  the  boys. 

6.  Lectures.  Secure  a  lecture  or 
two,  e.g.  (a)  Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools  through  the  Department  of 
Education,  Toronto;  (b)  Medical  In- 
spection of  School  Children,  through 
Institute  Branch,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Toronto.  (c)  Some  agricul- 
tural topic  through  your  County  Agri- 
cultural Representative;  (d)  Univer- 
sity Extension  Lecture,  through  Tor- 
onto University. 

7.  Concerts.  Hold  at  least  one  con- 
cert of  outside  talent.  Be  sure  it  is  the 
best.  Educate  your  community  to  high 
ideals  in  entertainment. 

8.  Games  to  Play.  We  would  par- 
ticularly call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing games  and  the  reasons  why  we 
consider  them  the  best: — 

a.  Volley  ball  is  one  of  the  best  be- 
cause it  can  be  played  by  from  4  to  30 
players,  boys  and  girls  can  play  to- 
gether, old  as  well  as  young  can  engage 
in  it.  It  is  full  of  interest,  requires  little 
space  or  equipment,  can  be  played  in- 
doors as  well  as  outdoors.  The  rules 
are  printed  in  Bulletin  243  Nature 
Stories,  to  be  secured  free  at  the  Publi- 
cations Branch,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Toronto. 

b.  Captain  ball  has  many  of  the 
features  of  basketball  and  is  an  active 
game  full  of  interest  for  14  players. 
Rules  are  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
Bulletin. 

c.  Indoor  Baseball  or  Playground 
Ball  is  better  as  a  community  game 
than  the  hard  ball  baseball  because  old 
and  young,  skilful  and  unskilful,  boys 
and  girls  may  all  play  it.  Only  a  bat 
and  ball  are  required.  One-third  of  the 
space  necessary  for  outdoor  ball  is  suffi- 
cient. For  rules  write  to  N.  H.  Crow, 
Secretary  C.  A.  A.  U.,  Parliament 
Bldgs.,  Toronto. 

d.  Group  Games.  Every  meeting 
should  plan  to  have  one  group  game 
such  as  are  described  in  the  Bulletin 
mentioned.  "Games  for  Playground, 
Home,  School  and  Gymnasium,"  by 
Jessie  Bancroft,  published  by  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto,  contains  about 
500  such  games.  Get  the  book — it  is 
worth  while. 

Where  you  need  to  protect  windows 
make  wooden  frames  and  screen  with 
chicken  wire  netting,  which  can  be  hung 
temporarily  over  windows  to  protect 
them.  For  protection  of  lights  place 
lamps  with  reflectors  in  the  corners  and 
hang  wooden  frames  with  chicken  net- 
ting across  the  corner  to  protect. 

Beware  of  playing  any  game  for  de- 
veloping star  players.  Play  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing  and  the  good  you  get  out  of 
play.  Play  to  win  but  don't  place  too 
much  importance  on  winning.  Always 
play  like  a  gentleman.  Let  us  develop 
a  nation  of  sportsmen  of  whom  we  may 
be  proud. 

Finally  let  me  impress  upon  you  that 
the  development  of  the  recreational  life 
of  your  community  is  not.  a  matter  of 
place,  equipment,  etc.,  but  a  question  of 
leadership.  Are  you  willing  to  get  out 
and  do  just  what  you  can  to  help  de- 
velop it?  An  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question  will  mean  that  you  will  at 
lenst  open  the'  way  to  the  final  solution 
of  your  community's  play  and  leisure 
problem. 

One  day  I  asked  a  man  to  help  me  in 
doing  a  certain  piece  of  work.  He  said  r 
"Mac,  I  never  undertake  a  thing  unless 
J  am  sure  of  success."  If  that  was  true 
then  he  never  undertook  very  much  and 
what  he  did  undertake  would  never 
mean  very  much  for  anybody,  because 
anything  really  worth  while  requires  a 
venture  of  faith.  "He  who  never  makes 
mistakes  never  makes  anything." 

Reader — have  confidence  in  yourself 
— use  all  your  talents — do  the  best  you 
can  to  organize  your  community  for 
Recreation.  Act!  Do  something  about 
it!  Do  it  now!  Write  me  when  you  feel 
like  it. 

May  you  have  a  great  experience — 
playing  for  Canada's  sake. 


The  Pre-eminent 
Place  of  trie  Clydes 

Continued  from  page  17 

"We  have  been  extensive  users  of 
heavy  draft  horses  in  ■  our  railway 
cartage  business  since  the 'organiza- 
tion of  our  company,  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  With  that  experience  the 
Clydesdale  bred  geldings  have  placed 
themselves  strong  favorites  with  us 
for  city  heavy  teaming  purposes, 
proving  themselves,  as  a  breed,  super- 
ior walkers,  with  less  foot  trouble*, 
and  less  affected  by  our  severe  winter 
climate." 

Excels  as  a   Draft   Horse 

THE  Clydesdale  excels  as  a  draft 
A  horse  for  the  following  main  rea- 
sons:— 

The  well-bred  Clydesdale  has  size  and 
weight;  a  weight  made  up  of  good  work- 
ing material,  power-producing  and  load- 
pulling  muscle  and  bone.  Every  pound 
of  weight  can  be  utilized  to  the  full  in 
steady  pulling  power. 

It  has  quickness  of  action  and  correct 
movement.  The  large  feet,  round  at  the 
noox  heads,  the  long  and  sloping  pas- 
terns the  short,  flat  and  hard  canons 
and  the  well-muscled  quarters,  give  it 
quick  action  and  strong  pulling  power. 

Because  of  superior  quality  of  under- 
P].niVng.  which  has  been  bred  into  the 
Clydesdale  for  many  years,  the  breed 
possesses  soundness  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. These  qualities  give  it  its  good 
wearing  character. 

When  properly  trained  the  Clydes- 
dale responds  to  the  word  of  command 
quickly  and  with  spirit.  It  is  docile  in 
temper  but  not  sluggish  and  thus  amen- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  driver  at  everv 
turn. 

Building   Up   For   the   Future 

TN  thus  setting  forth  the  Clydesdale 
*  as  the  dominant  breed  of  draft 
horses  in  Canada  and  its  superiority  as 
a  draft  horse  for  city  and  farm  work 
it  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  out- 
look for  continuing  the  work  so  well  be- 
gun, and  of  further  advancing  the  pro- 
duction of  draft  horses  of  this  type. 
During  the  war,  owing  to  lack  of  ocean 
shipping  and  the  demand  and  high 
prices  for  Clydesdales  in  the  old  land 
importations  to  Canada  have  been  re- 
duced to  very  small  proportions.  Since 
the  armistice,  conditions  in  this  respect 
have  not  improved  much,  although  in 
recent  weeks,  Canadians  have  placed 
orders  in  Scotland  for  horses,  and  we 
may  look  for  increased  importations  in 
the  near  future.  But  it  will  be  some- 
time before  we  get  back  to  old-time  con- 
ditions m  this  respect.  Even  when 
normal  shipping  facilities  are  restored, 
the  exceptionally  high  prices  ruling  in 
Scotland  will  keep  importations  down 
to  a  minimum.  While  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  geldings  suitable  for  heavy 
harness  work  in  cities  and  on  the  farm, 
.the  service  fees  for  stallions  have  not 
materially  advanced.  With  prices  for 
breeding  stock  in  Scotland  double  what 
they  were  before  the  war,  and  with  the 
stallion  owners'  revenue  in  Canada  very 
little  increased,  importers  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  so  eager  in  making  importations 
as  formerly.  There  is  a  demand  for 
more  importations  but  until  farmers 
?.r?  w}}}}n^  to  Pav  a  higher  service  fee, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  importations  of 
good  stallions  can  be  made  profitable. 
And  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
what  applies  to  stallion  values  in  Scot- 
land applies  to  females  as  well.  It  looks 
therefore  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  we 
shall  have  to  rely  largely  upon  our  own 
resources  in  maintaining  and  increas- 
iug  ^  Producti°n  of  draft  horses  of 
the  Clydesdale  type  and  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  type  that  the  market 
requires. 

The  Canadian-Bred 

pHERE  is,  however,  a  very  bright 
x  side  to  the  outlook.  All  this  breed- 
ing of  fifty  years  or  more  of  Clydesdales 
has  not  been  in  vain.  There  are  to-day 
in  Canada  many  excellent  types  of  Can- 
adian-bred stallions.  During  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Canadian-bred 
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\WoBl  SaveYouMoneij 
GnGasoline  and. 

A  Gilbert  &  Barker  underground  storage 
tank  of  moderate  capacity,  buried  outside 
and    away    from    the    building,    combined 
with  a  T-34  Lever  Handle  Pump  located  in  the  most 
convenient  place  inside  your  building  is  a  positive 
assurance  of  clean,  uniform  quality 
of  gasoline,   maximum   safety   and 
no  waste. 

To  get  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  your 
oil  ■  be  kept  clean  and  delivered 
clean.  A  G.  &  B.  T-230-L  Standard 
Outfit,  with  self-measuring  pump 
will  keep  your  oil  free  from  con- 
tamination and  deliver  it  in  accur- 
ately measured  quantities  —  with- 
out waste. 
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The  cost  is  small.     The  saving   is 
sure.     Get  the  facts.     Ask  for 
Bulletin  44  NOW. 

IMPERIAL  OIL,  LIMITED 

Canadian  Distributor! 


Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Co. 

30  Union  Street,    Springfield,  Miss.,  U.  S.  A. 


Classified  Advertising 


BREEDERS 

A/TOUNT  VICTORIA  PONY  STUD,  HUD- 
ivl  son  Heights,  Quebec  (T.  B.  Macaulay, 
proprietor),  make  a  specialty  of  breeding 
ponies  and  supplying  complete  outfits. 
Ponies  of  champion  strain  always  for  sale. 
Stock  shipped  any  distance  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  J.  E.  Chandler  for 
illustrated    booklet    and    enclose    ten    cents. 

(Dec.  15) 


POTATOES   WANTED 

T  WANT  30  BAGS  COBBLERS,  50  BAGS 
Green  Mountains,  New  Ontario  grown, 
for  seed.  Quote  best  prices  f.o.b.  your 
station,  to  be  shipped  in  spring.  Deposit 
will  be  paid.  Address  Box  45,  Farmers' 
Magazine,    Toronto. 


pOR  SALE— 200  ACRES  CHOICE  CLAY 
loam,  extra  fine  buildings,  water  on  tap 
in  all  buidings  Rural  mail.  Telephone, 
near  church,  school  and  market,  gravel 
road,  about  15  acres,  choice  fall  wheat,  30 
acres  good  bush,  no  waste  land,  well  fenced 
and  tile  drained.  Lock  Box  No.  1,  Hensall, 
Ont.  (Dec.  15) 


8  cents  per  word  per  mQnth 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 
JDEAS  ABOUT  HOW  NEW  MONEY  CAN 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always  attract 
the  wideawake  farmer.  If  you  want  a 
book  that  is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and 
ideas  about  farming  in  every  department, 
send  for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  G.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  ad- 
dress for  $1.     Write  the 

TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPARTMENT, 
Address   Farmers'   Magazine. 
153    University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

MORE  DOLLARS. 
yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,   Limited,   Toronto. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. 
I7Q-ACRE  FARM,  $5,000.  WITH  3 
horses,  16  cows  and  5  heifers,  3 
calves,  poultry,  harness,  wagons,  sulky  and 
walking  plows,  cultivators,  hay  loader, 
drill,  binder,  potato  digger,  long  list  other 
valuable  implements,  complete  tools,  quan- 
tity oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  all  crops 
in  barn.  Three-quarters  mile  to  town, 
stores,  schools,  other  advantages,  near 
railroad.  100  acres  productive  tillage,  30- 
cow  wire-fenced  pasture,  large  apple  or- 
chard, other  choice  fruit.  ;0-room  house, 
large  basement  stock  barn,  big  horse  barn. 
90-ft.  hay  barn,  2  poultry  houses,  other 
buildings.  Aged  owner  to  retire  at  once 
sells  everything  $5,000,  easy  terms,  offering 
rare  opportunity  in  "going"  farm.  Details 
page  26  Strout's  Fall  Catalog  Farm  Bar- 
gains 23  States;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  150NH  Nassau  St.,  New 
York (Dec.   15) 


ATTENTION,   FARMERS 

yO  FATTEN  YOUR  HOGS  FEED  THEM 
with  the  offal  of  Ice  Cream  Cones. 
Price  $30  per  ton.  F.O.B.  Factory.  The 
Consolidated  Wafer  Co.,  Ltd.,  105  Front 
Street  E.,   Toronto. 
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Have  You  Noticed  ? 


In  any  conversation  that  is  fairly  general,  some 
firebrand  slashes  out  with  condemnations  right  and 
left.  What  he  says  is  interesting,  but  it  isn't  inform- 
ing. Usually  there  is  at  least  one  man  present  who 
listens  to  the  general  vilification  thus  started  and 
then  quietly  brings  out  a  point  which  causes  all  to 
pause  and  think. 

This  is  the  man  with  the  balanced  viewpoint — the 
man  who  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things  before  con- 
demning—who takes  notice  of  the  various  influ- 
ences at  work. 

It  is  this  balanced  viewpoint  which  is  presented  in 
editorials  and  articles  of 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

Consider  Some  Recent  Articles : 

Manufacturers  Should  Not  Fear  Tariff  Inquiry. 

Developing  Foreign  Trade  for  Canada  is  No 
"Piker's  Job." 

Sweat  Machinery  and  Not  the  Men  is  Lever's 
Plan. 

Diverting  of  Wheat  Would  Hurt  Millers. 

General  Motors'  Saving  Scheme  Works  Out 
Well. 

Retailers'  Loss  Heavy  Under  New  Ruling  of 
Board. 

Most  Firms  Have  Kept  Fire  Cover  Up  to  New 
Costs. 

"One  Grade  Only — the  Best — Robert  McLaugh- 
lin's Motto." 

What's  Going  to  be  Effect  When  Prices  Decline  ? 

Responsibility  of  the  Employer  and  Employee. 
'  Chinese  People  Now  Different  and  Want  to  Buy. 

This  is  an  age  when  many  papers  seem  overly 
anxious  to  advocate  what  will  be  popular — to  attack 
the  "classes"  and  so  to  please  the  "masses."  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST'S  aim  is  to  get  after  the  truth. 
THE  POST  frankly  believes  in  capital.  It  believes 
capital  has  a  right  to  a  square  deal,  and  that  causing 
capital  to  fear  for  its  future  in  Canada  will  do  the 
Dominion  inestimable  harm.  But  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  believes  capital  has  obligations  as  well  as 
rights,  and  holds  capital — where  necessary — to 
account.  -  „ 

You  will  find  enlightenment  in  the  balanced  view- 
point of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST'S  articles  and 
editorials.  You  will  find  its  "Answers  to  Enquiry" 
department  of  value.  THE  POST  is  the  paper  for 
the  thinker — be  he  rich  or  poor;  the  paper  for  the 
man  who  is  eager  to  study  not  only  what  is  best  for 
his  business,  but  what  is  best  for  Canada.  This  is  the 
paper  which  you  may  receive  weekly  for  one  year  at 
a  cost  of  $3.00.    Fill  in  the  attached  coupon : 

Annual   Subscription   $3.00. 

THE   FINANCIAL    POST   OF    CANADA 
143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto 

Please  enter  me  as   a  regular  subscriber,  commencing   at  once. 
I  w7irfnocrwa'",f  $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 


animal  has  been  increasing  in  numbers 
and  improving  in  quality  to  a  very 
marked    degree. 

One  has  only  to  review  the  exhibits  at 
the  recent  exhibitions  to  be  convinced 
of  this.  The  writer  did  not  visit  the 
Western  Canada  fairs  in  1919,  but  he  did 
in  1918,  and  based  upon  the  stuff  ex- 
hibited a  year  ago  Western  Canada  has 
a  high  average  quality  of  Canadian- 
bred  stallions  and  mares  to  help  things 
out.  In  Ontario  the  high  average 
quality  of  the  Canadian-bred  Clydes- 
dales was  clearly  demonstrated  at  this 
season's  exhibitions.  In  fact  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Canadian-bred  animals  won 
more  ehampicnshios  at  this  year's  exhi- 
bitions than  did  the  imported  animals. 
This  might  not  have  been  the  case  were 
we  experiencing  normal  conditions  in 
the  import  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
standing  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
Canadian-bred  animal,  that  it  was  able 


to  carry  off  so  many  high  honors  in  the  \ 
show  ring. 

Dependent  as  they  largely  are  and 
will  be  perhaps  for  some  time  upon  the 
Canadian-bred  animal,  breeders  of 
Clydesdales,  or  draft  horses  generally, 
have  no  reason  for  pessimism.  By  us- 
ing the  Canadian-bred  animal  to  the 
best  advantage,  they  can  still  continue 
to  produce  high-class  draft  horses  of 
the  Clydesdale  type.  The  aim  should 
be  to  combine  size  and  weight  along 
with  the  superior  quality  of  feet  and 
legs  which  the  Clydesdale  possesses. 
The  draft  horse  that  tops  the  market 
k»-day  and  which  is  in  good  demand  at 
profitable  prices,  and  which  will,  we 
firmly  believe,  continue  to  be  in  demand 
for  many  years  to  come,  is  the  animal 
that  carries  a  weight  of  1,700  pounds 
and  over  on  a  good  set  of  feet  and  legs 
such  as  the  Clydesdale  possesses. 


The  Background  of  Christmas 
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night  when  he  stared  into  the  fire  in  the 
old  farmkitchen  and  listened  to  a  story. 
Other  things  in  the  life  of  the  country 
had  their  part  in  shaping  the  back- 
ground for  the  years  to  come.  There 
came  that  delightful  time  when  the 
future  is  aglow  with  dreams  and 
life  ahead  is  a  long  glorious  ad- 
venture. About  this  time  Billy  and 
Jean  started  to  the  High  School 
in  town,  and  of  the  new  things 
they  learned  there  what  they  liked  best 
were  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights.  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  hero  of  Billy's  worship  should  be 
Sir  Galahad.  His  own  idealistic  make- 
up, his  mother's  teaching,  even  what 
some  people  considered  the  loneliness 
of  the  fields  and  woods  of  Crowcroft  all 
tended  in  this  direction.  The  farm  was 
far  from  the  town,  so  they  walked  a 
mile  to  the  railway  station  and  went  in 
on  the  train,  and  in  the  short  December 
days  the  walk  had  to  be  taken  before 
daylight.  But  they  found  it  no  hard- 
ship for  they  were  children  6f  the  out- 
of-doors  and  Billy  could  always  find 
some  point  for  philosophy  in  the  most 
unalluring  experience. 

On  cne  of  these  morning  tramps 
through  a  snowstorm  that  drove  down 
and  made  their  progress  difficult,  hut 
set  them  aglow  with  the  struggle  of  it, 
Billy  found  how  clearly  he  could  grasp 
the  maiden  knight's  ecstasy  in  his  ex- 
periences. 

"  'When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne, 

Through  dreaming  towns  I  go, 

The    cock   crows    ere    the    Christmas 

morn, 
The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow, 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads 
And  ringing  springs  from  brand  and 

mail, 

But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail',"  he  quoted 

grandly.  "Isn't  this  just  like  it!     Only 

what's  our  Holy  Grail  going  to  be,   I 

wonder?     When  we  get  through  college 

,"  and  from  here  he  went  on,  as  he 

often  did,  to  sketch  the  most  thrilling 
careers  for  both  of  them,  for  he  always 
included  Jean  in  his  plans. 

Jean  wasn't  always  enthusiastic  over 
the  course  Billy  mapped  out  for  her. 
She  was  a  demure,  comfortable  little 
woman  and  her  future  portended  more 
of  lullabies  and  kettle-singing.  Still 
she  couldn't  imagine  any  future  apart 
from  Billy.  If  he  went  into  adventures 
where  she  couldn't  follow  perhaps  she 
could  keep  house  for  him  and  have  a 
comfortable  spot  for  him  to  rest  when 
he  came  back.  * 

SO  they  grew  up,  and  the  inevitable 
time  came  when  the  world  claimed 
them  in  different  places,  and  they  saw 
each  other  only  at  the  Christmas  re- 
unions at  the  old  farm.  They  were 
crowded  full,  these  short  holidays,  but 
perhaps  because  every  moment  was  so 
precious  they  made  the  most  of  it 
There  was  the  riotous  arrival  of  the 
young  people  on  Christmas  Eve,  their 
restless  exploration  of  the  house  as 
though  it  were  too  good  to  be  true  that 
they  were  really  back  again,  the  rapid, 
eager   conversation   with   more   to   ask 


and  far  more  to  tell  than  could  ever  be 
crowded  into  one  evening.  There  was 
the  mother's  beaming  and  bustling  over 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  pre- 
parations she  had  been  making  for 
weeks  and  her  anxious  inquiries  as  to 
whether  they  were  being  well  cared  for 
in  their  boarding-houses  and  whether 
they  weren't  overdoing  a  little. 

There  was  the  father's  quieter  solici- 
tude, meeting  trains,  seeing  that  the 
fires  were  just  right  in  the  front  rooms. 
In  the  morning  Jean  and  Billy  always 
went  skating  on  the  pond  behind  the 
barn,  or  explored  on  snowshoes  the  old 
familiar  haunts  where  they  had  hunted 
the  cows,  or  picked  elderberries  in  the 
pasture,  and  they  came  home  glowing 
and  ravenous  to  the  same  brown, 
savory,  plummy  dinner  that  had  been 
remembered  from  year  to  year  since 
they  were  children.  In  the  afternoon 
the  hill  behind  the  orchard  swarmed 
with  children  coasting,  "Christmas  day 
is  the  children's  day,"  the  mother  said. 
"it  isn't  right  without  the  noise  of  them 
around";  so  every  year  she  made  a 
party  for  the  youngsters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  gave  them  hot  currant  tea 
and  doughnuts  before  they  went  home. 

Then  came  the  evening  and  they 
didn't  light  the  lamp,  but  sat  around 
the  fire  with  only  the  glowing  coals 
lighting  the  shadows  in  the  room.  They 
didn't  have  the  story  any  more,  though 
they  all  thought  about  it,  and  Billy 
didn't  say,  "I  wish  I  could  do  something 
great  like  that,"  as  he  had  done  one 
Christmas  night  years  before.  He  was 
very  modest  about  what  he  hoped  to  do 
now,  for  already  his  work  was  becoming 
known.  They  were  very  proud  of  him. 
One  holiday  he  brought  his  best  friend 
home  with  him — not  for  Christmas  day 
itself;  that  was  still  sacred  to  the 
family.  It  was  a  rare  friend  who  could 
be  admitted  to  the  circle  at  all  during 
the  limited  time  they  had  together,  but  j 
Billy  thought  Jim  was  good  enough  toj 
come,  good  enough  even  to  be  a  special 
friend  of  Jean's, -and  that  was  going  a 
long  way.  After  that  Jim  came  for1 
Christmas  day  too.  He  and  Jean  were] 
going  to  be  married. 

T^HEN  there  came   a   time  when  the: 
-"■    old  home  was  broken  up,  and  Christ- 
mas Eve  came  to  the  brother  and  sister 
in  an  apartment  in  town.    It  was  a  diffi- 
cult time,  this  first  Christmas  alone,  but^ 
they  made  a  brave  attempt  to  welcome  I 
it.     The  quietness  of  the  apartment  too 
was  so  different  from  the  bustling,  chat- 
tering reunions  in  the  old  house. 

"Mother  always  said  Christmas  day 
was  the  children's  day,"  said  Jean. 
"Let's  go  out  and  scatter  pennies  to  the 
children  on  the  street." 

Outside  a  light  snowfall  had  done  the 
best  it  could  to  make  a  show  of  Christ- 
mas; the  shop  windows  were  dazzling 
with  light;  people  hurried  good-humor- 
edly,  loaded  with  parcels.  Salvation 
Army  bands  at  the  street  corners  played 
"Come  All  Ye  Faithful." 

"After  all,"  Billy  observed  by  way  of 
encouragement,  "Christmas  is  pretty 
much  the  same  everywhere." 

"And  it's  great  to  have  a  real  Christ- 
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mas  of  your  own  to  remember,"  came 
back  bravely,  even  if  the  logic  wasn't 
entirely  comforting. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the 
apartment,  but  they  stirred  the  fire  in 
the  grate  and  made  tea,  tried  to  talk 
and  then  became  very  quiet.  Billy  made 
a  few  attempts  to  say  something  to  ease 
the  tension,  but  glancing  at  his  sister's 
face  he  always  crept  back  into  silence. 
The  clock  struck  two. 

"The  chickens  will  be  crowing  at 
Crowcroft  now,"  she  said.  "Always  at 
two  and  four  and  six.  Do  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"You  didn't  sleep  much  either,  those 
first  nights,  then?  We  always  had  so 
much  to  talk  about — it  was  altogether 
so  wonderful  to  be  back.  I  used  to  get 
up  and  look  out  the  window  to  make 
sure  it  wasn't  a  dream — to  see  if  the 
barn  and  the  fields  and  everything  were 
really  there." 

"Let's  go  back  next  Christmas." 

"But  you'll  be  married." 

"That  won't  make  any  difference.  I 
wouldn't  go  without  you.  We'll  go  to- 
gether, the  three  of  us.  It  wouldn't 
ever  be  Christmas  if  we  weren't  to- 
gether," and  she  had  her  arms  around 
his  neck  in  the  old  childish  passion  of 
tearfulness,  for  somehow  she  knew  that 
perhaps  he  might  not  be  there  the  next 
Christmas.  And  he  knew  more  than  she 
did.  The  troublesome  spot  on  his  lung 
wouldn't  heal  and  the  doctor  had  been 
very  frank  about  it. 

But  they  were  very  merry  the  next 
day.  They  had  dinner  in  the  apart- 
ment and  Jim  was  there  and  another 
girl — a  girl  with  starry  eyes  and  a  rest- 
ful happiness  about  her  that  just  na- 
turally seemed  to  take  care  of  other 
people's  troubles.  Billy  took  her  home  at 
night  and  when  he  came  back  Jim  left. 
There  were  just  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether again  and  again  they  thought  of 
Crowcroft.  It  was  the  story  that  came 
back  most  vividly  at  this  time,  and  to- 
gether they  pieced  it  out,  just  as  their 
mother  had  told  it  to  them. 

"I  remember  one  time  I  asked  her 
what  I  could  do  to  help  in  the  Plan," 
Billy  reminisced  quietly,  but  there  was 
an  unmistakable  sadness  about  it  that 
he  had  never  permitted  before.  "And 
she  told  me  in  a  general  way — the  best 
advice  I  ever  had — but  somehow  in  that 
story  she  always  seemed  to  make  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  the  children.  "T  suppose  it 
was  because  she  had  us.  ...  If  I  can 
just  get  that  bill  through  this  year  for 
a  hospital  on  the  heights  for  the  weak- 
lunged  ones — " 

And  he  looked  into  the  fire  and 
thought  of  the  starry-eyed  girl  and  the 
children  who  wouldn't  be. 

Six  months  later,  after  a  day  and 
night  campaign  with  unenthusiastic 
officials,  he  got  the  bill  through  and 
came  home  with  pneumonia.  A  few 
days  later  he  left  them,  slipping  away 
quietly  at  last  in  the  infinite  tiredness 
of  a  weary  body  driven  by  a  dominant 
will.  .  .  It  should  net  be  so  sad  when 
young  lives  go  like  this,  except  for 
the  loneliness  they  leave  behind. 

ON  Christmas  Eve  a  motor  ploughed 
through  the  snow  along  the  cross- 
roads and  turned  up  the  lane  at  Crow- 
croft. A  neighbor  had  warmed  the 
house  and  lighted  the  lamps  and  made 
it  generally  ready  for  Jim  to  bring  his 
bride  for  the  holiday.  He  had  been  a 
little  dubious  about  the  visit;  it  did  not 
seem  the  most  comforting  thing  for 
Jean  to  come  back  to  all  the  old  mem- 
ories. 

"But  the  background  of  Christmas  is 
all  made  up  of  memories,"  the  girl  pro- 
tested. "They  were  happy  ones  here. 
First  there  was  the  mystery  of  Santa 
Claus-^that  will  never-  quite  go  because 
it  was  made  so  real  for  us.  And  when 
We  came  in  ashing  tired  from  all  the 
riotous  fun  children  were  meant  to  have 
there  was  the  Christmas  Story — that 
was  real  too — because,  well,  because  it 
was  made  real  in  the  telling  and  then, 
when  Billy  went,  it  just  had  to  be. 
Can't  you  see  that's  the  greatest  thing 
of  all?"  For  if  that's  true,  everything 
else  is  ail  right.  .  .  .  We'll  have  Billy 
and  the  others  again.  And  it's  worth 
all  the  loneliness  of  losing  them — hav- 
ing homes  and  loving  people." 

And  the  light  went  out  in  the  little 
house,  and  the  snow  came  down  and 
feathered  it  about  like  a  nest. 
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MONTREAL 

Green  Food  in  Winter 

By  A.  C.  PULVER 


IX/ITH  high  prices  for  eggs  prevailing 
'  »  and  likely  to  keep  up  indefinitely, 
the  farm  flock  is  now  regarded  as  a 
real  asset  and  it  should  pay  well  to  in- 
crease egg  production  during  the  winter 
months. 

Opinion  is  unanimous  among  expert 
poultry  men  that  poultry  do  better  in 
every  way  during  the  cold  weather 
when  fed  some  form  of  succulent  green 
food.  Mangels  are  acceptable  to  an  ex- 
tent, but  green  sprouted  oats  are  con- 
ceded  to  be   one  of  the  most  valuable' 


One    form    of    oat    sprouter. 

stimulants  in  increasing  the  egg  yield. 
More  than  that,  this  form  of  green  food 
is  an  incentive  to  healthy  functioning  of 
the  birds'  digestive  organs,  which  is  de- 
sirable in  the  season  when  the  flock  is 
inclined  to  be  inactive. 

Sprouting  oats  is  a  simple  operation, 
especially  if  a  furnace  is  used  for  heat- 
ing the  house.  They  can  also  be  suc- 
cessfully sprouted  with  the  aid  of  the 
kitchen  range,  if  the  oat-sprouter,  here- 
in described,  has  a  galvanized  tin  tray 
to  stand  in,  thus  preventing  water  from 
running  over  the  floor.  A  tray,  three 
feet  square  and  two  inches  deep,  is  suffi- 
cient to  collect  the  seepage  from  a 
sprouter,  large  enough  to  provide  green 
food  for  the  average  farm  flock.  The 
sprouter  itself  can  be  easily  made  with 
four  pieces  of  light  scantling  for  up- 
rights and  the  trays  can  be  made  of 
half-inch  material,  two  inches  deep  and 
thirty  inches  square;  to  suit  the  indivi- 
dual requirements  of  the  builder.  The 
bottom  of  the  trays  should  be  pierced 
with  gimlet  holes,  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  through.  Seven  trays  can  be 
used  to  advantage  and  six  to  eight 
inches  is  usually  allowed  between  the 
trays. 

If  the  sprouter  is  located  in  a  cellar, 
more  space  may  be  utilized,  but  for  a 
kitchen  arrangement,  compactness  is 
compulsory. 

Preparing  the  Oats 

Different  methods  are  in  vogue  but 
the  general  process  is  to  soak  a  pail  of 
oats  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  pail  of 
warm  water.  The  oats  are  then  spread 
evenly  on  the  trays  and  a  piece  of  folded 
burlap  laid  over  each  tray  of  oats. 

Morning  and  evening    the    oats    are 


sprinkled  with  warm  water,  the  burlap 
being  kept  wet,  until  the  oats  germin- 
ate, when  the  burlap  is  removed.  The 
daily  sprinkling  is  continued  until  the 
oats  are  six  or  seven  inches  high,  when 
the  sprouted  mass  can  be  fed  to  the 
birds. 

One  square  inch  per  day  per  bird  is 
the  custom,  or  all  they  will  clean  up  in 
a  hurry.  Do  not  throw  too  much  in 
the  pen  to  become  frozen. 

When  the  oats  are  growing,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  trays  at  the  top  of  the 
sand  develop  faster  than  those  at  the 
bottom,  on  account  of  the  heat  being 
greater  at  the  top.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to 
change  the  position  of  the  trays  and  get 
a  uniform  growth.  Precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  mould  formation, 
which  is  unsafe  to  feed  poultry.  Scald- 
ing the  trays  after  each  operation  of 
sprouting  or  treating  the  oats  with  a 
solution  of  formalin  will  be  found  to  act 
as  preventatives. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  green  sprout- 
ed oats  can  be  cut  into  fine  pieces  and 
fed  advantageously  to  baby  chicks 
under  artificial  rearing  conditions. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  TRAPNESTS 

By  J.  T.  Bartlett 

T>EFORE  long  time  clocks  will  be  in 
J-*  operation  in  the  egg  factory,  hens 
will  personally  label  each  egg  laid  with 
their  number,  and  when  the  dry  mash 
hopper  •  gets  low  a  radio  message  will 
instantly  notify  the  poultrykeeper  at 
work  in  his  research  laboratory.  At 
least,  such  things  will  come  to  pass  if 
this  inventive  spirit  among  poultry- 
keepers  continues.  Some  of  the  desirable 
inventions  indicated  above  are  respect- 
fully called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mats- 
qui,  B.  C,  inventor  of  a  new  poultry 
nest.  The  details  of  this  "machine" 
would  do  credit  to  an  infernal  device, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  successful.  The  in- 
ventor is  Carl  Poignant. 

The  nest  is  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  fairly  well  known  two-pen  method 
of  separating  layers  from  non-layers. 
A  nest  with  a  front  and  back  arrange- 
ment is  built  into  the  pen  partition  and 
a  hen  having  laid  must  depart  by  the 
back  door.  This  method  aims  to  ac- 
complish trapnesting  results,  yet  eli- 
minates much  of  the  labor.  The  poultry- 
keeper  needs  only  to  check  up  the  layers 
once  a  day — at  late  afternoon  feeding 
time. 

An  objection  to  this  method  as  hither- 
to followed  is  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
accurate,  for  some  hens  get  through 
without  laying.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  hen  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  on  a 
nest  without  laying,  then  leave,  as  every 
poultrykeeper  knows. 

Poignant's  "Up-to-date  Poultry  Nest" 
is  calculated  to  introduce  entire  ac- 
curacy into  this  method.  It  is  claimed 
for  it  that  no  hen  can  depart  by  the  rear 
door,  and  gain  entrance  among  the  elite, 
so  to  speak,  until  she  has  actually  pro- 
duced an  egg. 

Said  a  fluent  gentleman  who  examin- 
ed the  new  invention: 

"Its  flat  roof  was  movable  and 
balanced  on  a  kind  of  a  see-saw  arrange- 
ment. Inside  it  was  a  neat  hen's  nest 
made  of  a  sort  of  wild  grass  in  a  light 
frame  with  a  porcelain  egg  in  a  hole 
in  the  middle.  The  front  end  was  open, 
the  back  closed.  As  soon  as  a  hen  en- 
tered and  laid  an  egg,  which  would  rest 
on  the  porcelain  one,  the  latter,  being, 
merely  held  in  place  by  a  balanced 
counter-weight,  would  yield  to  the  added 
pressure  and  let  the  new  egg  through 
into  a  simple  receiver  underneath.  This 
in  turn  would  answer  to  the  weight  of 
the  egg;  but  in  doing  so,  it  would  also 
automatically  tilt  the  roef  of  the  box 
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dftwnw^rd^Eo  #te  f^ont  and  so  close  the 
opening  by  which  the  hen  entered,  at 
the  same  time  opening  the  back  end  and 
allowing  Biddy  to  depart.  As  soon  as 
she  stepped  out  onto  the  footboard,  that 
also  gently  yielded  to  her  pressure  and 
encouraged  her  to  jump  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  it  brought  the  box 
roof  back  into  the  original  position,  all 
ready  for  another  industrious  hen." 

So"  simple  that  anybody  could  have 
thought  it  out — almost !  Eggs  produced 
in  such  nests,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  clean. 
Moreover,  the  egg-eater  will  have  to 
lay  somewhere  else.  The  inventor  is 
iaking  out  patents. 


UP-TO-DATE    PRACTICE    WITH 
POULTRY 

Continued  from  page  12 

climatic  conditions  are  fairly  equable.  If 
there  are  great  fluctuations  in  tempera- 
ture in  the  room  or  cellar  it  will  be  hard 
to  keep  the  machine  regulated.  It  should 
not  stand  close  to  an  outside  wall  nor 
where  the  sun  will  shine  upon  it  at  any 
time.  Ventilation  is  greatly  needed. 
The  writer  knows  of  one  man  who  never 
had  success  with  his  incubator  cellar 
until  he  found  that  it  did  not  contain 
enough  fresh  air.  He  learned  this  les- 
son one  nighl  when  his  lantern  went 
out  from  lack  of  oxygen.  Now  he  has 
his  windows  arranged  so  that  a  board 
with  another  board  at  each  end  moves 
inward.  The  space  over  the  board  is 
covered  with  muslin.  This  arrange- 
ment admits  the  air  freely  but  draws  it 
to  the  ceiling.  If  possible  have  the  tem- 
Derature  in  the  room  about  70  degre.es. 
Then  you  will  have  less  trouble  in  keep- 
ing your  machine  running  well.  There 
are  different  theories  about  the  temper- 
ature, but  practice  has  proved  it  a  good 
plan  to  run  the  machine  at  101  degrees 
the  first  week,  102  the  second  and  103 
the  third,  unless  the  directions  which 
come  with  the  incubator  state  different- 
ly. You  will  naturally  begin  turning 
the  eggs  twice  daily  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  but  here  is  a  point  over- 
looked. Kerosene  has  a  tendency  to  kill 
the  germs  in  the  eggs.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  turn  the  eggs  before  filling  the 
lamp. 

Some  operators  make  a  goint  of  cool- 
ing the  eggs  every  time  they  are  turned, 
but  careful  tests  seem  to  show  that  this 
is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  hatches 
have  been  just  as  good  when  no  cooling 
has  been  done  except  that  received 
while  the  eggs  were  being  turned.  It  is 
far  better  to  put  the  eggs  back  imme- 
diately than  to  leave  them  out  and  go 
about  some  other  work.  Many  a  hatch 
has  been  spoiled  because  the  eggs  have 
been  forgotten. 

Never  try  to  run  an  incubator  for 
two  hatches  with  one  wick  and  make  a 
point  of  boiling  the  burners  in  soap  and 
water  after  each  hatch.  The  success  of 
your  work  will  depend  upon  the  lamp, 
for  which  reason  you  can  afford  to  give 
it  much  careful  attention.  After  you 
have  filled  it,  keep  an  eye  upon  it  for  at 
least  five  minutes  to  see  that  it  does  not 
run  up.  If  necessary  change  the  regu- 
lator, but  do  not  keep  turning  the  wick 
up  and  down.  The  results  are  best  if 
it  remains  at  the  same  height.  With 
white  eggs  you  can  test  on  the  fifth 
day,  but  with  brown  eggs  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  the  seventh  day.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  the  eggs  tested 
out  as  clear  should  not  be  used  for  cook- 
ing. For  years  all  the  duck  growers  sent 
their  clear  eggs  to  the  public  market 
where  they  were  sold  without  difficulty. 
In  many  places  this  practice  has  now 
been  stopped.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
wrong  about  the  plan  except  when  the 
aggs  were  palmed  off  as  fresh. 

Of  course  there  are  other  important 
points  about  incubation,  but  many  of 
them  must  be  learnt  in  practice.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  hit  or  miss  fash- 
ion of  hatching  and  raising  chickens 
which  formerly  existed  is  passing  away. 
It  is  only  the  poultry  keeper  who  goes 
about  his  work  in  a  systematic  and  in- 
telligent fashion  who  can  make  a  suc- 
cess in  these  days  of  high  prices.  Yet 
it  seems  likely  that  more  money  will  be 
made  by  poultry  keepers  during  the 
next  veaf  or  two  than  for  a  generation 
past. 
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As  Sure  as  the  Sun  Sets  in  the  West 

so  Sure  will  you  Need  Electricity  on  the  Farm 

HPART  from  altering  international  boundary  lines,  the  war  has  shown 
farmers  how  to  concentrate ;  how  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  big 
and  important  things.  But  what  about  the  little  jobs?  Somebody  has  to 
do  them ;  to  turn  the  cream  separator,  churn,  grindstone,  grain  grinder,  saw 
wood,  pump  water,  etc.    These  are  the  chores  that  the 

Northern  Electric 

POWER  and  LIGHT 


will  do  for  you.  Jobs  that  take  muscle  and  time  from  the 
bie  end  of  farm  work.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  domestic 
side  of  farming.  Electricity  in  the  home  means  whole- 
some freedom  from  many  daily  drudgeries.  It  will  run 
the  washing  machine,  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  sewing 
machine,  operate  the  toaster  and  many  other  electric 
household  utensils.  It  will  flood  your  house  and  outbuild- 
ings with  a  safe,  bright,  clean  and  economical  light.  No 
oil  lamps  or  lanterns  to  bother  with. 
Think  what  a  help  and  convenience  Electric  Power  and 
Light  will  be  to  you  on  the  farm  if  you  make  it  the 
Northern  Electric  way. 


The  system  is  entirely  automatic;  not  even  a  button  to 
press.   No  complicated  parts  or  unnecessary  frills  to  get 
out  of  order.   Built  for  real  hard  work  and  long  service  J 
with  economy  of   upkeep.     As   simple  and  easy  to 

look    after  as    the   Northern    Electric  Telephone    you  know  so  well. 

NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  POWER  and  LIGHT  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  reliable.    Plenty  of  power;  plenty  of  light.  Progressive 
farmers  all  over  Canada  are  buying  the  Northern  Electric  sys- 
tem because  of  its  honest  dollar-for-dollar  value. 


May  we  send  you  some  interesting  illustrated  leaflets  ) 


There  is  a  Northern  Electric  system  for  every  require 
ment.    All  types,  all  sizes,  either  direct  connected  c 
belt  driven,  operating  from  15  to  1000  lights  c 
their  equivalent  in  power  for  farm  work 
You  are  not  obligated  in  any  Way.       Fill  in  and  return  coupon  today 


Coupon 


S'afT/mm  EiKftK  Ccmpatry 


Northern  ElectricCompany 


"Makers    of   the    Nations'    Telephones" 

HALIFAX  OTTAWA  TORONTO  LONDON  WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER 


Dur  Sirs. 

I  want  to  know  more  About  Northern 
Electric  Power  end  Lighl     Please  lend  me 
further  particular,  and  literature,  oft  the  under 
standing  that  I  in  noway  obligate  meself  to  purchase 


P.O.   ADDRESS. 


DO  YOU  MISS  IMPORTANT  NEWS? 

We  read  the  newspapers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  business.  We  can 
supply  you  with  valuable  news  on  any  subject  whether  you  are  interested  as  a 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  advertiser,  editor,  farmer,  or  politician.  We 
send  you  these  original  clippings  which  keep  you  posted  on  current  events, 
changes  in  business,  prices,  construction  news  or  any  special  information  you  wish 
us  to  gather.  This  service  costs  little  and  is  valuable  to  any  business.  Write  for 
prices  and  name  your  subject. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 
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Write  your 
name   on   a 

Funsten  tag — tie  it  to  your  shipment  and  it  will 
bring  you  back  biggest  returns  and  fullest  satisfaction. 

Fur  Prices  Way  Up! 

Canadian  furs  are  bringing  top  prices,  that's  why  you  want 
to  play  safe  in  shipping!    Ship  to  Funsten,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A., 
the  house  that  has  been  paying  trappers  most  money  for  the. 
last  38  years.     The  World's  Largest  Fur  House  is  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  to  ship  your 
furs  for  the  best  grading  and 
the  top  market  prices.    Thou- 
sands  of   skins   are    shipped 
to  us  each  year  by  Canadian 
trappers   who    know.      Over 
500,000    trappers    in   Canada 
and  U.  S.  ship    to   Funsten! 


SHIP 
NOWTO 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.  A 


You  dp  not  need  a  license  nor 
do  you  have  to  pay  any  duty  in 
shipping  raw  furs  which  originate 
in   Canada   to    the    United    States. 


We  need  every  pelt  you  can  trap  to 
help  supply  the  tremendous  demand 
on  us  for  Canadian  furs — fox,  marten, 
muskrat,  wolf,  mink,  weasel,  raccoon, 
skunk,  and  furs  of  all  kinds!  Ship 
your  furs  to  Funsten  and  be  sure  of 
biggest  returns! 

Correct  Grading 

Our  experts  grade  your  furs  abso- 
lutely on  their  merits;  you  get  every 
bit  of  value  in  them.  Our  tri-weekly 
sales  and  outlets  to  the  world's  markets 
give  you  advantage  of  assured  profits. 
This  is  why  Funsten  can  and  does  pay 

you  more  money! 


Spot  Cash  Immediately! 

Funsten  pays  in  cash,  not  in 
promises.  Your  check  is  sent  to 
you  by  return  mail.  Don't  delay 
— ship  while  the  market  is  strong ! 
Tag  your  bundle  to  Funsten. 

Free  Book  and 
Shipping  Tags 

Get  our  free  Trappers'  "3  in  One" 
Book,  valuable  to  Canadian  trap- 
pers. Also  write  for  our  free  ship- 
ping tags  and  market  reports. 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

TsrFun^nVi'dT.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


GERM0Z0NE  Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeons, Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots.  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy;  for  colda,  snuffles, roup. sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sing- 
ing, influenza,  bowel  trouble. distemper, sore  eyes  or  ears, canker, 
itleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease,  —or  ol  her 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven't 
lost  a  single  chick"— Mrs.  Flora  Kapple,  Walker,  la.  "Simply 
grand  for  rabbits"  --L.W.  Browning,  Boone,  la.  "Cannot  praise 
Germozone  enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens.stock  and  household" 
—Mrs.  Wm.  Hoeppel,  Hugo,  Okla.  "My  bird  puppies  don't 
know  what  distemper  is  and  I  never  h,ad  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks"— Curly  Smith.  Kennett.  Mo. 
Ct'nnozone  Is  sold  by  roost  drug. seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 
tt  mailed  postpaid  in  25c.  75c  and  $1.  50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

6HI.r1.Ul  CO.    Dept.  617  OMAHA.  NEK. 

By   the   d*zen   pk*».,    40%    discount. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,   BAD  LEGS,   ETC. 

aire  promptly  relieved  witlh  inexpensive  home  treat- 
ment, lit  absolutely  removes  the  padn,  swelling,  tared 
nieaB  and  dtaoase.     Pull  partnouHajre  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc., 
482    Lymans    Building,    Montreal,    Canada 
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Trapping  the  Wily  Fox,  the  Smartest  of 
All  Fur-Bearers 


WHEN  a  man — and  particularly  a  boy 
— traps  a  fox  no  one  would  blame  him 
in  the  least  if  he  gave  himself  two  or 
three  good  pats  on  the  back  and  said 
"Well,  I  guess- you're  not  so  bad!" 

For  it  is  quite  an  achievement  to  get 
this  sagacious  prowler  to  walk  into  your 
trap,  and  it  signifies  that  you  have 
matched  your  wits  successfully  against 
an  instinct  thousands  of  years  old — 
the  fox's  suspicion  of  man  and  all  ob- 
jects of  man's  world. 

Most  of  the  fox's  secret  service  sys- 
tem is  centered  in  his  long,  sharp  nose, 
which  can  tell  him  more  in  one  minute 
than  the  noses  of  lesser  animals  can 
tell  them  in  a  week.  It  communicates 
its  messages  to  a  brain  that  in  addition 
to  harboring  a  lot  of  mean  thoughts 
about  mankind,  is  in  fine  working  order. 

Therefore,  the  ordinary  methods  em- 
ployed to  catch  the  trusting  skunk,  the 
unwary  muskrat,  and  the  curious  weasel 
will  not  suffice  for  the  fox.  A  nice, 
juicy  chicken  laying  right  across  his 
path  he  would  look  at  a  long  time  before 
springing  to  devour  it,  and  indeed  it  is 
a  question  if  he  would  even  stop  to  look 
at  it.  You  can  almost  imagine  him  say- 
ing: "Well,  well,  well,  does  old  Henry 
Jones  think  I'm  going  to  fall  for  that 
stunt  again?  He  tried  that  on  me  in 
1910  and  I've  got  a  scarred  leg  yet 
from  the  trap.  Here  is  where  I  put  one 
over  on  Henry — and  walk  right  by  it." 

So,  for  the  fox,  a  sort  of  special  per- 
formance must  be  put  on. 

There  are  several  ways  that  the  trap- 
per may  best  him,  but  one  employed  by 
Adirondack  trappers  with  great  success 
is  as  follows: 

If  indications  on  the  trail  show  that 
the  cunning  gentleman  is  about,  get  into 
your  boots,  and  with  the  proper  sized 
trap — see  that  it's  a  good  one — look  for 
a  spring  or  a  stream. 

In  the  stream  itself,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  from  the  bank,  build 
a  small  mound.  On  this  place  the  bait, 
making  sure  that  all  traces  of  human 
scent  are  kept  from  it  by  the  use  of 
rubber  gloves  on  your  hands. 

Then  build  another  mound  between 
the  first  one  and  the  bank,  and  there 
place  the  trap,  covered  over  with  grass 
or  dirt  that  should  show  a  little  above 
the  water.  Use  a  jump  trap,  No.  2  size 
or  larger,  with  a  chain  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  grapple  attached  to  it.  These 
last  should  be  secured  to  an  underwater 
sapling  or  sunk  deep  in  the  mud.  These 
operations  should  be  begun  only  after 
the  trapper  has  waded  upstream  for 
400  or  500  feet.  After  they  are  com- 
pleted he  should  return  the  same  way. 

The  way  the  trap  works  is  this: 
Brother  Fox,  jaunting  along  the  shore 
line,  sees  the  bait.  The  chances  are 
that  he  thinks:  "Well,  there's  another 
dinner,  but  it  looks  phoney  to  me.  Still, 
it  may  be — at  any  rate  it  won't  hurt  to 
investigate." 

On  his  tour  of  investigation  he  steps 


on  the  first  mound  in  order  to  sniff  the 
bait,  and  then  the  trap  springs  upon  a 
sadder  but  wiser  fox.  But,  if  your  trap 
isn't  a  good  strong  one  he  will  get 
away,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that 
you  will  have  to  be  just  twice  as  shrewd 
and  careful  the  next  time  you  try  to 
trap  him.  

YOUR  CHILDREN   AND  WILD 
ANIMALS 

SINCE  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
children  in  the  open  country  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  wild  animals 
as  their  natural  enemies. 

Did  a  gray  squirrel  appear  in  the 
barnyard,  it  was  stoned  to  death.  Did 
a  fox  scamper  through  the  wheatfield  it 
was  shot.  Did  a  muskrat  appear  near 
an  icy  pool,  it  was  the  signal  for  healthy 
boys  to  stop  skating  and  give  their  at- 
tention to  its  extinction. 

There  were  numerous  reasons  for 
this.  Parents  handed  down  this  theory 
to  sons  believing  that  all  wild  animals 
were  enemies  to  their  sparse  crops. 
They  also  encouraged  killing  them  off 
because  animals  meant  food  when  food 
was  scarce. 

But  the  boy  of  to-day  must  be  taught 
to  look  on  animals  of"  the  open  not  only 
as  friends  but  friends  who  will  make 
money  for  him.  He  must  be  taught  also 
to  foster  their  growth  in  every  way,  to 
hunt  them  only  when  the  law  says  he 
can  hunt,  to  protect  their  young  and  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  all  methods 
that  will  multiply  their  numbers. 

For,  since  the  war,  the  United  States 
has  taken  first  place  as  a  fur  producer 
and  marketer.  How  long  the  United 
States  holds  this  eminence  depends 
largely  upon  the  present  and  future 
generation  co-cperating  to  conserve  our 
fur-bearing  animals. 

The  skunk,  long  held  in  ill  repute  for 
such  deeds  as  wholesale  chicken  snatch- 
ing (which  he  was  not  guilty  of)  has 
within  the  last  few  years  proved  a 
mighty  aid  to  the  farmer  in  destroying 
pests  and  its  beautiful  skin  is  one  of 
the  never-ending  desires  of  the  fur 
market. 

Skunk,  while  plentiful,  is  not  inex- 
haustible and  must  be  encouraged  and 
protected  by  man  if  man  is  to  realize 
the  high  profits  that  accrue  from  trap- 
ping skunks.     Boys  should  realize  this. 

Muskrats,  too,  once  held  as  an  irre- 
pressible pest,  have  proved  their  worth 
and  as  fur  bearers  are  the  heaviest  de- 
mand of  fur  buyers.  They  can  be  pro- 
tected. Boys  must  learn  to  let  them 
live,  to  make  their  living  better  and  to 
trap  only  in  right  season.  By  such 
measures  alone  can  the  diminishing  sup- 
ply be  conserved. 


Small  flies  or  other  small  insects  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  young  of 
larger  similar  insects.  This  is  not  true. 
When  an  insect  obtains  its  wings  it  is 
really  an  adult  and  does  not  grow  any 
more.  Size  constitutes  a  distinct 
species. 


Opportunity    Knoc^i   Again 
1910  pxicu  hithtr  than  ecu 


TRAPPERS--Get<L?srtPrice 

We  want 

Skunk  — Coon  — Fox 

FREE  TRAPPERS    1~«REE  TO         TRAPPING  TRICKS 
CATALOGUE  OF    H  TRAPPERS      I    60  PAGES  of  the  BEST 
SUPPLIES  information  on  Trapping 

Spanner's  Animal  Lure  will  double  your  catch. 
80  cents  per  Bottle— 6  Bottles  $4.00 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

Dept.  H.  26  Elm  Street,  Toronto 
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MORE  $$$$$  FOR 

Your-  RAW  Furs    , 

.*^*F"    IN    MEW  YORK 


J0v  Guaranteed 

Beware  of  Hidh  Price  Lieti 
out -to  deceive  you  an2  Act  your  furs. 
The  higher  they  quote  the  loam  you  frt 

The  secret  of  a  square  deal  is  honest 
jfrodinrf  at  market  prices.  I  guarantee 
my  once  until  next  list  is  issued 
anil  will  not  quote  more  than  lean  pay 
on  an  Honest  assortment. 

Enjoy  that  paaoo  of  mind    that 
comoSto  a  shipper  whan  ha  knowa 
ha  is  shipping  to  an  honaat  firm. 

vow  will  meko  no  mistake  ahioyifwl  to  me  and 
be  1*90  you  maoe  my  acquaintance 

HONEST    GRADING 
HONEST     PRICES 

Nocotmniistofi*  deauctaoMpay 


\Writeatonce  t- 

yothave  me  t 


while 


W.24T"  ST. 


hew  york; 


ST.LOUBS.U.S.A. 

Ship  where  all  the  "old  timers"  ship 
—to  America's  greatest  fur  buying 

and  selling  organization.  And  the  check 
will  satisfy  you,  because  Taylor  always 
grades  your  pelts  up.  Find  out  why  more 
than  a  million  trappers  have  shipped  to 
Taylor.   Ship  fats  yon  now  have— one  or  a  bundle. 

But  play  ea<*.  Nobody  knows  how  lonpr  P"ce»  """  »"" 
where  thsy  are.   Make  aura  you  get  youra— now* 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

115  Fur  Exchaoga  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Trappers 


We  wifl 'send uoul. 


AND 


Hunters 


prices 

shipyour 


direct 


This  is  an  entirely  new  and  much 
improved  form  of  Animal  bait — it  is  made 
in  a  paste  form  and  put  up  in  tubes  (like 
tooth  paste).  , 

While  possessing  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  liquid  bait  it  lasts  longer 
and  is  unexcelled  for  attracting  all  flesh 
eating  animals,  such  as  Mink,  Fox,  Wolf, 
Lynx,  Skunk,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  carry,  economical  and 
handy  to  use,  (simply  squeeze  out  enough 
for  your  set  each  time) — not  affected  by 
snow  or  rain. 

You    can    have    a    FREE    sample    for    the 
asking  (enough  for  2  or  3  sets). 

We  will  also  send  you  Hallam's  Trappers  and  Sportsmens 
Supply  Catalogue.  48  pages,  (in  English  and  French)  show- 
ing traps  of  all  kinds,  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  fish  nets, 
shoepacks  etc.,  at  very  moderate  prices 


4JVIMA*, 


in,     *"niii  ii/iii""" 
'!i,  /""inn  uiiiii."1 ' 

'''"u"'"'"  mi  mil'""" 

i'<!fll,",,'""»»'  "  '""  '".' 
,''i  ,„  '  ■nij.uir.iieiii"1" 
!    >>'•„.,„.       .    r 


Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News  contains  latest  information    on  Raw  Fur 
prices  and  market  conditions,  sent  free  on  request. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  SURE 
Address  in  full  as  below 


i  TTi"i  I*  a*>  a"f  Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book  1920 

.- •*%  SS   at**  7.7 TTV,     m        ■  r—  r»        Edition  Illustrating  300  beautiful 

31 8HallamBuildingre>TORONTO#  ssssr  n  ,atest 

TKCLAR6EST    IN  OUR   LINE  IN  CANADA 


Mr.  Farmer, — 

Would  You  Dig 
For  Gold 

if  you  knew  it  could  be  found  on  your  farm?    You 
.have   a   gold   mine   at   your  doors. 

Raw  Furs  are  Gold 


There  is  not  a  farm  in  Canada  where  some  kind  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  cannot  be  trapped.  Buy  some  traps  and  get 
busy  now.  We  will  buy  your  RAW  FURS.  With  branches  all 
over  Canada  and  agencies  in  every  market  of  the  world,  we 
know  what  furs  are  most  in  demand  and  pay  the  highest  prices. 
Write  us  for  price  list  and  quotation  on  traps. 

Hoerner,  Williamson  &  Co. 

376  St.  Paul  St.  West 
Montreal 


The  Old  Established  Firm 

HIRAM  JOHNSON 

LIMITED 

41 0  St.  Paul  Street  West 
MONTREAL,      QUEBEC 

Ship  Your  Furs.  Highest  Prices  Given. 

46  Years  in  the  Raw  Fur  Trade 

Write  for  Price  List 


HIRAM  JOHNSON,   Limited, 

410  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal,  Que. 

Please  send  me  your  price  list 

Name 

Address    
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Have  your  furnace  THIS  winter 


T 


Here  is  a  furnace  you    can    put   in   NOW 
as  well  as  anytime.     It  is  hardly  a  day's  work 

HAT  means  you  can  have  your  furnace  NOW  when  you  need  it  most:  that  you 
can  make  your  home  cosy  and  be  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  this  winter. 

Then  why  put  off  enjoying  your  furnace  until  next  winter? 

There's  no  need  to  wait  until  next  spring  to  have  the  work  done.  With  this  Pipe- 
less  furnace  there  is  hardly  any  work,  anyway.  You  can  do  it  now  as  well  as  any  time. 
There  is  no  cutting  up  the  walls  of  your  home,  no  muss  or  trouble,  no  need  for  a  b»g 
excavation,  no  men  tracking  dirt  through  the  house.  Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  your 
Hecla  Pipeless  can  be  installed  and  the  fire  started. 

Then  why  wait?     There's  a  long,  cold  winter  ahead. 


TPHE  Hecla  Pipeless  is  the  modern 
-*-  style  of  furnace  for  a  six  or  eight- 
roomed  house.  It  circulates  heat  in  a 
house  with  less  waste  than  any  other 
style  of  furnace.  One  large  register 
directly  over  the  furnace  sends  out  the 
warm  air  and  draws  in  the  cold  air. 
It  is  the  simplest,  most  economical,  and, 
as  hundreds  have  found,  the  best 
method  of  heating  homes,  stores, 
and  buildings   of  all  kinds. 


The  furnace  itself  is  the  famous  Hecla. 
t  has  the  same  safeguards  against  gas 
and  dust,  for  the  Joints  are  Fused.  It  has 
the  large  circular  waterpan  to  supply 
health-giving  moisture.  It  has  the  steel- 
ribbed  Firepot  that  saves  one  ton  of  coal 
in    seven. 


Wood  can  be  burned  as  well  as  coal. 
The  firing  door  is  large.  The  triangular 
grate  bars  heavy  and  durable.  The  com- 
bustion chamber  is  made  of  cast-iron  to 
last  a  lifetime.  The  whole  construction  of 
the  Hecla  Pipeless  gives  assurance  of  good 
service  and  long  wear. 


Remember,  hundreds  of  these  Hecla 
Pipeless  Furnaces  are  in  actual  use,  prov- 
ing their  fuel  economy,  their  clean,  health- 
ful  heating,   and   their  durability. 


CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited 
Preston,  Ont. 


The  Best  Heating — at  Lowest  Cost 

You  save  money,  too,  by  installing 
the  Hecla  Pipeless.  There  are  no  pipes 
— and  so  no  expense  of  putting  them 
in.  No  carpenters'  bills,  no  costly  labor. 
When  you  pay  for  the  furnace  you 
have  practically  paid  for  everything, 
for  the  work  of  installing  should  cost 
but  a  trifle 


You    Can    Get    Your   Furnace 
Promptly 

The  first  thing  is  to  write  us,  tell  us 
about  your  house,  and  find  out  what 
the  Hecla  Pipeless  Furnace  can  do  for 
you.  Don't  put  it  off  another  cold  win- 
ter's day.  We  can  send  you  your  fur- 
nace the  day  you  order,  and  in  a  few 
days  later  your  home  will  be  cosy  and 
warm.     Write  NOW. 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  that  a  Hecla  Pipeless- 
Furnace  will  properly  heat  your  home. 
We  cannot  make  it  stronger  than  that. 
You  are  to  be  the  judge.  We  stand 
back   of  our  product — absolutely. 


Hecla    PIPELESS    Furnace 


THE  ILF.O.'s  LIVESTOCK  SHIPPING 
BUSINESS 

Contained  from  page  28 

The  actual  work  of  co-operative 
shipping,  from  the  local  Club's  end  of 
the  game,  seems  to  be  fairly  simple. 
A  local  shipped  is  appointed  to  gather 
the  load,  secure  the  car  and  take  the 
stock  to  Toronto,  where  it  is  to  be 
sold.  In  most  cases  the  agent  is  paid 
from  10  to  20c  per  100  pounds  for  hand- 
ling the  stock,  which  includes  keeping 
in  touch  with  all  stock  raisers  in  his 
district, ,  and  arranging  for  shipments 
when  the  market  is  at  its  best,  and  the 
stock  ready  to  sell.  Other,  and  less 
satisfactory  plans  have  been  the  pay- 
ment of  a  straight  salary,  a  commission 
on  the  value  of  the  stock  sold. 

When  delivered  to  the  loading  point 
the  cattle  are  marked  with  a  Roman 
numeral  clipped  on  their  right  flank, 
each  individual  shipper  having  his  own 
number.  In  the  case  of  sheep  the  mark- 
ing is  done  with  colored  paint,  one  color 
or  combination  .for  each  shipper,  and 
the  hogs  are  graded  as  they  come  in, 
the  number  and  weight  of  each  grade 
being  carefully  kept. 


When  the  car  is  loaded,  it  is  consigned 
to  the  United  Farmers'  Co-Operative 
Company  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
and  the  Company  is  notified  by  wire  of 
the  car  number  and  its  contents. 

These  cars  generally  arrive  at  the 
Stock  Yards  during  the  night,  but  there 
is  a  staff  ready  to  unload  them  and  take 
them  to  the  U.  F.  0.  pens  where  they 
are  fed  and  watered.  In  the  pens  they 
are  separated  according  to  quality,  cat- 
tle falling  naturally  into  three  main 
classifications:  butcher,  cow  and  feeder 
cattle. 

When  the  market  opens  in  the  morn- 
ing the  U.  F.  O.  salesmen  offer  the  buy- 
ers the  various  loads  of  cattle,  properly 
classified.  One  buyer  takes  the  butcher 
stuff,  another  the  feeders,  and  so  on, 
experts  operating  in  each  case. 

Each  Man  Gets  His  Bill 

\FTER  the  sale  is  made  and  the  cat- 
tle^weighed  up,  each  man's  stuff  be- 
ing weighed  separately,  the  ticket  show- 
ing their  exact  weight  is  taken  to  the 
office,  and  cheques  are  made  out  to  the 
exact  amount  due  each  shipper  in  the 
car,  whether  it  contained  stock  from  ten 
or  from  twenty  shippers — "pro-rating," 


it  is  called.  All  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  from  when  it  left  the 
local  station  until  it  went  into  the  hands- 
of  the  buyer  are.  deducted,  and  the 
cheques  mailed  out  at  once. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many 
different  charges  placed  against  a  ship- 
ment.    They  include: 

Freight    charges    Varying 

Cleaning,  disinfecting  cars  .  .$     .75 
Yardage,  pen,  water,  weigh- 
ing, per  head — Cattle 25 

— Calves 10 

—Hogs 06 

—Sheep 05     . 

Fire    insurance    in    yards, 

per    car .20 

Unloading,    per   car    1.00 

Feed  and  Bedding  .  .  Market  Value 
Selling  Commission,  sheep 

and  hogs   10.00 

Cattle  and  mixed  17.00 

Co-Operative    service,    per 

100   lbs.    03 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
.ire  many  "irons  in  the  fire,"  but  the 
only  instance  where  the  cost  is  more 
than  under  the  old  "drover"  system  of 
doing  business,  is  in  the  "co-operative 
service,"  which  includes  pro-rating,  by 


^hich  ^g4ch  -  ..individual  shipper's  share, 
in  the  c%r  is"  reckoned  *up,*as  well  as  the 
ifccessary  stationery  supplied  the  club 
shipper  to  put  the  shipment  through. 
All  other  charges  are  uniform,  regard- 
less of  what  firm  does  the,  business,  and. 
are  set  by  the  railways  or  the  Toronto 
Live  Stock  Exchange. 

That  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, and  that'  it  is  more  profitable 
than  the  old  "drover"  system  is  appar- 
ent from  the  manner  in  which  old  ship- 
pers come  back  and  new  ones  are  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  market  week 
after  week. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
by  which  the  United  Farmers'  Co-Opera- 
tive Company  will  open  up  a  Live  Stock 
Branch  at  the  East  End  Yards,  Mon- 
treal, in  a  short  time,  to  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion living  in  Eastern  and  Northern 
Ontario,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
an  outlet  for  any  glut  at  Toronto  that 
threatens  to  slump  prices.  For  this 
purpose  also,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
open  an  office  at  Buffalo,  but  the  plan 
has  not  taken  concrete  form.  The 
Montreal  office  will  be  opened  as  soon 
as  qualified  men  can  be  obtained  to 
direct  it. 


BEECH   WOOD   SECRETS 

Continued  from  page  7 

cupy  our  spare  hours.  As  time  went 
on  the  gun  was  left  at  home  and  all 
the  birds  and  animals  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  studied  with  renewed  inter- 
est and  the  camera  used  to  record  the 
unusual  and  the  picturesque. 

Every  country  side  has  its  wild  life 
and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every  coun- 
try boy  to  know  by  sight  the  birds  of  his 
neighborhood  and  study  their  habits  for 
all  have  their  uses.  He  should  know  the 
different  variety  of  trees,  flowers  and 
plant  life  about,  his  home,  for  this  knowl- 
edge will  always  be  useful  and  a  con- 
stant pleasure  to  him.  It  should  be 
a  part  of  every  country  boy's  experience 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  wood,  to  hear 
each  shy  chorister  in  its  native  haunts, 
to  know  the  scents  and  sounds  of  the 
forest  and  hear  that  strange  music  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees. 


THE    HANDY    CALF    PEN 

ONE  of  the  most  convenient  ways  of 
handling  calves  is  to  run  them  in 
small  pens  with  only  a  small  number 
together.  In  one  side  of  the  pen  provide 
a  row  of  stanchions,  one  for  each  calf, 
and  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  their 
reaching  and  sucking  each  other's  ears. 
A  long,  narrow,  manger,  just  enough  to 
hold  a  pail,  may  be  constructed  in  front 
of  the  stanchions.  The  manger  is  better 
to  be  made  of  cement  or  material  that 
may  be  washed,  or  better  still  of  galvan- 
ized steel,  which  is  the  most  sanitary 
metal  procurable.  If  the  calves  are  be- 
ing tied  in  the  Stanchions  while  they  are 
being  fed  milk  and  then  a  little  chop 
is  thrown  into  the  calf  pail  or  manger 
when  they  are  done  with  the  milk,  they 
will  eat  the  chop  instead  of  sucking 
each  other's  ears.  When  stanchions 
cannot  be  had  and  there  are  only  two 
or  three  calves,  they  may  be  tied  to 
keep  them  from  sucking  each  other. 


FEEDING  THE  DRY  COW 

A  DRY  cow  must  be  fed  to  enable  her 
■**■  to  grow  her  calf  and  her  own  body 
as  well  as  to  put  on  flesh  that  will  milk 
off  when  she  comes  in,  thus  bringing 
her  to  a  full  flow  on  a  reasonable 
amount  of  grain  instead  of  having  to 
crowd  her  to  get  any  kind  of  a  yield. 
One  feeder  advises  giving  her  plenty 
of  roughage — 5  lbs.  of  corn  fodder,  5 
pounds  millet  hay,  5  lbs.  of  wild  hay  or 
all  the  hay  of  whatever  kind  is  available 
that  she  will  take  per  day,  and  the  nec- 
essary feeds  of  the  following  grain  mix- 
ture up  to  two  weeks  before  she  calves; 
150  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  125  lbs.  of  oats, 
100  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal,  100  lbs.  barley. 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Amberola 


instrument.   Read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  genuine  New  Edi 


F.  K. 


Name 


and  after  Mai! 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison  Amberola,  the  product  of  the  world's 

greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the  wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer,  and  your 
choice  of  latest  Diamond  Araberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer  you  can  now  have  the 
genuine  Edison  Amberola,  the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  HTc-liko  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all  phono- 
graphs at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument.  Seize  this  opportunity. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer* 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instru- 
ment, send  us  only  ©1.00.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it! 
A  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr.  Edison's  great  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits— the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records — yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself —  free  trial 
first.    No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.    Send  coupon! 

Our  NEW  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in 
asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer— while  this 
offer  lasts! 

F.  K.  BABSON.  Edison  Phonoiiraph  Distributors 

181  Simcoe  Street.  Toronto 

338     Portage    Ave.  Dept.     359.  WINNIPEG,     MAN 

U.S.   OFFICE:  Edison   Block,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


great 
ison  Amberola  in  pur  home. 


A  Happy  Home 

Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  f g  fonnd 
only  in  a  real  home.  And  by  a  real  home  I  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
It.  Oh,  no!  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the  happy, 
united  family  gather  together  for  mutual  enjoyment 
end  recreation.  And  the  Edison  Amberola  makes  this 
possible,  tor  it  stands  supreme  03  the)  greatest  bomA 
entertainer.  It  nil)  mean  mora  than  entertainment 
end  merriment,  more  than  en  boar  of  amusement,  yes. 
It  will  mean  genuine  pleasureof  the  lastingeort— beln» 
f  ul  entertainment  and  culture  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  It  will  mean  the  family  united— a  new  borne. 


COUPON 


nn|j£!|' 

SHIM 

m 

Jkjjpuw^P^ 

BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
181  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto 
338  Portage  Ave.,  Dept.  359,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial 
offer  on  the  new  model  Edison  Amberola. 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  Amberola  In  your  home  on 
free  trial.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends 
with  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big 
cities.  Laugh  until  your  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  of 
fanny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  old  church) 
hymns.  Bear  the  crashing  brass  bands,  the  waltzes. 
the  two-steps,  the  eolos,  the  daets  and  quartettes. 
You  will  sit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful  grand  operaa 
es  sung  by  the  world's  greatest  fingers.  You  will  ba 
moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartettes 
singing  those  old  melodies  that  you  have  heard  all  your 
life.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of  entertainment. 
All  on  free  trial.  Then,  after  the  trial,  send  the  outfit 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  choose.  Or  keep  it  on  our 
great  rock-bottom  offer.    Send  the  coupon  today  I 


Address 


■■■ 


I 


! 


. 


